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PREFACE. 


The Canada Year Book had its origin in the first year of the Dominion, when 
the “Year Book and Almanac of British North America’’—being (to quote its 
sub-title) ‘an Annual Register of political, vital and trade statistics, customs tariffs, 
excise and stamp duties, and all public events of interest in Upper and Lower Canada, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, and West 
Indies’”—was founded. Subsequently the title was altered to ‘“The Year Book 
and Almanac of Canada,—an annual statistical abstract of the Dominion and a 
register of legislation and of public men in British North America’. It was pub- 
lished annually from 1867 to 1879. 

In 1886, after the passing of a general Statistics Act, the “Statistical Abstract 
and Record of Canada” was instituted as an official book of reference respecting the 
institutions, population, finance, trade and general conditions of the Dominion, 
“with comparative data for the "United Kingdom, British Possessions and foreign 
countries”. ‘The work was prepared in the General Statistical Office of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and was continued annually until 1904, under the direction of 
Dr. George Johnson, F.S.8. In 1905 the General Statistical Office was amalgamated 
with the Census Office (which was at the same time made a permanent organization), 
and the Year Book was remodelled by Dr. Archibald Blue, Chief Officer, and con- 
tinued under the title “The Canada Year Book, Second Series’. 

In the reorganization and centralization of statistics which followed the report 
of the Royal Commission on Statistics of 1912, and the establishment of the Dominion 
- Bureau of Statistics in 1918, the improvement of the Year Book, both in content 
and method of presentation, was made a primary object, and this improvement 
has been continued down to the present time. 

A feature of the Year Book has been the inclusion of special articles from time 
to time dealing, more fully than is possible in the regular material, with some phase 


~ of science or art or of the social or economic development of Canada. This feature 


has been dropped in the present edition owing to a desire to economize space and to 
the necessity of devoting much additional space to extensions of subject matter. In 
the chapter on Transportation and Communications, the development of Radio 
has received more attention in view of its present importance. Foreign Exchange 
has become a matter of such general interest that a section on this subject has been 
added to the chapter on Currency and Banking. The statistics on Education have 
been reconstructed and the Public Lands section of Chapter XXVIII has been 
rewritten entirely. Judicial and Penitentiary statistics have now assumed sufficient 
importance to warrant a separate chapter and have therefore been taken from 
Miscellaneous Administration where they have formerly appeared. 

As the statistics on Public Health and Benevolence (Chapter XX VI) were 
correlated on a Dominion-wide basis for the first time at the census of 1931, this 
chapter has been entirely re-organized. 

In order to include the latest results of the 1931 census in the chapters on 
Population and Agriculture, much of the material ordinarily included therein has 
been transferred to Appendices II and III, respectively. 

The present volume has been edited by S. A. Cudmore, B.A. (Tor.), M.A. 
(Oxon.), F.8.8., F. R. Econ. Soc., assisted by A. E. Millward, B. A., B. Com., W. H. 
Lanceley, and R. F. Clarke, M.C., D.L.S8., of the editorial staff of the General 
Statistics Branch of the Bureau. Grateful acknowledgments are hereby tendered 
to the numerous officials of the Dominion and Provincial Governments who have 
assisted in the collection of information: An effort has been made to apportion due 
credit to the various individuals and services concerned by means of footnotes to 
those chapters and sections which have been contributed, or in the compilation of 
which co-operation has been received. 

While the greatest care has been taken in the preparation of the volume, there 
are doubtless imperfections and, with a view to the improvement of future editions, 
the Editor will be glad to hear of any errors which may have escaped his notice, 
and to receive any suggestions with regard to omissions or to method of treatment. 


R. Hr COATS, 
Dominion Statistician. 
Dominion BuREAU OF STATISTIGS,., 
OrTawa, Juhe 1, 1932. 
ili 
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Area of the Dominion of Canada in square miles: 


1871. 


Land, 3,510,008; Water, 180,035; Total, 3,690,043. 


1906. 


Item 
Population!— 
1; Prince Edward Island...... .. No. 
Dee NOVAS COLI 4. 2 oociow nettle ss 
Slee Nie waisrins WiC kee qaricluciverocins es 
ANTE Quebecicc. ca.cses ike OMe * 
S| <Ontarmowniten.i ack esta « 
Giro MamtObas cero.) beuecame cence # 
WM SASIKALCIO WAN sy. cow os eee e 
Sige A lbertaccecuet ice ols acer mee of 
§| British Columbia............. Zn 
TG ime Moulcon Merrion. «20a eee ee 
11} Northwest Territories.........  “ 
MOAN AC Ais, eee Sates Seine Ee 
Immigration (fiscal years)— 
12} From. United Kingdom....... No. 
13 so Unitedustatess. cocoa a 
14) “ Other Countries........ “ 
Motalecdn- mice oe aha ee Ms 
Agricuiture— 
15) Area of occupied farms........ acre 
16):-improvedlandsay.u. cece... ns 
Field Crops’— 
17]... Wheatiranine. tieaara eee. acre 
bush. 
$ 
18) Oats. Re. beak eat nee acre 
bush 
$ 
19|> Barleveatiate eee eee acre 
bush 
$ 
SORT CONN: <a5.400 co Ee ee eee. acre 
bush 
SEBEL OtatOed en tacesnse okas eee “acre 
bush 
O2\. selayeang: Cloviere a jae erie acre 
z ton 
$ 
Total Areas, Field Crops.... acre 
Total Values, Field Crops’...  $ 
Live Stock— 
QBIPERLOESCSin.. beh s,s Sate ere es 
24! Milch cows...... No. 
$ 
25 \ Othereattless. 42s eee we 
2G A ONCED cei ee tua ee cee No. 
$ 
Qail E OWING paces Ree eee ee No. 
$ 
Total Values, Live Stock... $ 
Dairying’— 
asi Cheesestactoryy..neeneee dees lb. 
§ 
29g Butter; creameryss-.- eee. a. lb. 
$ 
30| Butter, home made........... lb. 
$ 
31| Miscellaneous dairy products... $ 
Total Values, DairyProducts $ 
32|Forestry—Exports of Wood, 
Wood Products and Paper..... $ 
Soi Wisheries) 350, ose ce dea see $ 
SHR AW. APUIES Soccer mene ee $ 


1Kstimated populations are given for inter-censal and post-censal years. 21897. 


1921 are for the next preceding years. 
products. 


86,796 
57,796 


Petit For ee ee de tee bits eo at 


| 
| 


220, 833 , 269|204, 788, 583 8 


22,221,430} 23,597, 6398 
36,066,739} 45,930,2948 
7,240,972} 10,949, 0628 


45,716, 762 
26, 279,485 


1881. 1891 1901. 
94,021 108,891 109, 078 103 , 259 
387, 800 440,572 450,396 459,574 
285,594 321, 233 321,263 331, 120 
1,191,516) 1,359,027) 1,488,535; 1,648,898 
1,620,851 1,926,922) 2,114,321) 2,182,947 
25, 228 62, 260 152,506 255,211 
es =: = 91,279 
= = = 73, 022 
36, 247 49,459 98,173 178 , 657 
= = = 27,219 
48, 000 56, 446 98, 967 20, 129 
3,689,257} 4,324,810) 4,833,239) 5,371,315 
= 11,3832 11,810 
= = 2,412? 17, 987 
= = 7,9212 19,352 
27,773 47,991 21,7162 49,149 
36,046,401) 45,358,141} 58,997,995} 63,422,338 
17,335,818) 21,899,181] 27,729,852} 30,166, 033 
1,646,781] 2,366,554) 2,701,218) 4,224,542 
16,723,873) 32,350,269) 42,223,372] 55,572,368 
16,993,265} 38,820,323] 31,667,529) 36,122,039 
= aa 3,961,356] 5,367,655 
42,489,459} 70,493,131} 83,428,202) 151,497,407 
15,966,310) 23,967,665) 31,702,717} 51,509,118 
- = 868, 464 871,800 
11,496,038] 16,844,868) 17,222,795) 22,224,366 
8,170,735} 11,791,408} 8,611,397} 8,889,746 
= = 195,101 360,758 
3,802,830} 9,025,142} 10,711,380] 25,875,919 
2,283,145} 5,415,085} 5,034,348) 11,902,923 
403, 102 464, 289 450,190 448,743 
47,330,187} 55,368,790) 53,490,857) 55,362,635 
15,211,774) 18,288,510} 21,396,342} 13,840,658 
3,650,419} 4,458,349) 5,931,548} 6,548,423 
3,818,641} 5,055,810} 7,693,733} 6,948,715 
38,869,900} 40,446,480] 69,248,597] 85,625,315 
= — | 15,662,811) 19,763,740 
111,116,606) 155,277,427) 194,766,934) 237,682,285 
836, 743 1,059,358} 1,470,572} 1,577,493 
= = — | 118,279,419 
1,251,209) 1,595,800} 1,857,112} 2,408,677 
= = -— | 69,237,970 
1,373, 081 1,919,189) 2,263,474) 3,167,774 
= = . — | 54,197,341 
3,155,509} 3,048,678} 2,562,781) 2,510,239 
= = - | 10,490,594 
1,366,083) 1,207,619) 1,733,850) 2,353,828 
= - — | 16,445,702 
= - — | 268,651,026 
155,524) 54,574,856) 97,418,855 
17,585} 5, 130,036} 9,644,467 
981,939} 1,365,912} 3,654,364 
188 , 532 225,375 635, 859 
74,190,584) 102,545,169} 111,577,210) 105,343,076 
14,244,592) 16,919,953} 19,414,435} 21,384,644 
= = - | 15,623,907 
15,023,966] 22,743,939} 30,315,214] 66,740, 953 
- -— | 25,351,085} 33,099,915 
7,573,199} 15,817,162} 18,977,874] 25,737,153 
= 987,555 768, 983 899, 645 


3The figures for 1871- 
Export prices have been used in working out values of dairy 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 
Land, 3,510,008; Water, 180,085; Total, 3,690,043. 


Area of the Dominion of Canada in square miles: 


1911. 


93 , 728 
492,338 
351, 889 

2,005,776 
2,527,292 
461,394 
492,432 
374, 295 
392,480 
8,512 

6, 507 


7,206, 643 


123,013 
121,451 
66, 620 


311,084 


108, 968,715 
48, 733 , 823 


8, 864, 154 
132,077,547 
104, 816, 825 

8,656, 179 

245,393, 425 
86, 796, 130 

1, 283 , 094 

28, 848,310 

~ 14,653, 697 
293,951 

- 14,417,599 
5,774,039 
464, 504 
55,461,473 
27,426, 765 

8, 289, 407 

10, 406, 367 
90,115,531 


30,556, 168 
384,513,795 


2,598, 958 
381,915,505 
2,595,255 
109,575,526 
3,930, 828 
86, 278,490 
2,174,300 
10,701,691 
3,634,778 
26, 986, 621 


615, 457, 833 


199, 904, 205 
21,587, 124 
64, 489, 398 
15,597,807 

137,110,200 
30, 269,497 
35, 927,426 


103,381, 854 
56,334, 695 


34, 667, 872 
1,927,550 


4The figures for 1931 are subject to revision. 
for May, 1921, for particulars of the ualues of field crops for the years, 1871, 1881, 1891 and 1901. 
Canadian Navy. 


1916. 


1921. 


1928. 


1929. 


1930. 


1931.4 


Ce ee ee ee ee 


88 , 000 
515, 000 
401,000 

2,715,000 
3,278,000 
664, 000 
862, 000 
658, 000 
641, 000 
4,000 
7,000 


9, 833, 000 


50, 872 
25,007 
75, 718 


88, 000 
515, 000 
404, 000 

2,772,000 
3,334,000 
677, 000 
883, 000 
684, 000 
659, 000 
4,000 
7,000 


10,027, 000 


58, 880 
30,560 
78, 282 


88, 000 
514, 000 
406, 000 

2,825,000 
3,386,000 
689, 600 
903 , 000 
708, 000 
676, 000 
4,000 
7,000 


10,206,000 


64, 082 
30,727 
68,479 


w 
_ 
w 
paare 
=> 
co 
w 
SS OD a7 G2 ST ee OS ON 


10,376,786 


27, 584/12 
24, 280/13 
36,359}14 


15,369, 709 
262,781, 000 
344, 096, 400 

10, 996, 487 
410,211, 000 
210, 957, 500 

1,802, 996 
42,770,000 
35, 024, 000 

173, 000 
6, 282, 000 
6, 747,000 
472,992 

63 , 297, 000 

50, 982,300 

7,821, 257 

14,527,000 
168,547,900 


38, 930,333 
886, 494, 900 


3,246,430 
418, 686, 000 
2,835, 532 
198, 896, 000 
3,763, 155 
204,477,000 
2,025, 030 
20,927,000 
3,484, 982 
60, 700, 000 


140, 887, 903 
70, 769, 548 


17,835,734 
226,508,411 
374,178,601 

13, 879, 257 
364, 989,218 
180, 989, 587 

2, 043 , 669 
42,956, 049 
33,514,070 

204,775 

10, 822, 278 

7,081, 140 

534, 621 

62, 230, 052 

44,635,547 

8,541,093 

8,593,393 

169, 822,397 


22,895, 649 
407, 136, 000 
442,221,000 

12,741,340 
383,416, 000 
184, 098, 000 

3,642, 462 
99, 987, 100 
52,059, 000 

209, 725 
7,813,000 
7,780, 000 
523, 112 
46,937, 000° 

68, 204, 000 

9,516,125 

14, 058, 000 
170,473, 000 


47,553,418 


933,045, 936 


3, 624, 262 
440,502,040 
3,324, 653 
203, 555, 836 
5,194,831 
139,590, 484 
3, 203, 966 
20, 704, 509 
3,404, 730 
36,893, 244 


56,097, 836 


24,119, 140 
566, 726, 000 
451, 235, 000 

13, 136,516 
452, 153, 000 
210, 956, 000 

4,880,740 
136,391,400 
76, 112,000 
139, 192 
5,241,000 
5, 860, 000 
599, 063 
50,195, 0005 

40,874, 000 

10,320, 863 

16,515, 000 


171, 225, 000 


59,351,811 


1,104,983,100)1,125,003 ,000 


3,398, 114 
245,119, 000 
3,839,191 
201, 236, 000 
4,731, 688 
148,742, 000 
3,142,476 


31,417,000 
4,359, 582 
69, 958, 000 


3,376,394 
255,469, 000 
3, 782,012 
271,557,000 
4,989, 647 
231,287,000 
3,415, 788 
35,530, 000 
4, 487,367 
66,595, 000 


25, 255, 002 
304,520, 000 
319,715,000 

12,479,477 
282, 838,300 
168,017,000 

5, 925,542 
102,313,300 
60,505, 000 
152,055 

5, 183, 000 
5,469, 000 
543, 727 
39,930, 0005 

63,372,000 

10,560, 101 

15,833,000 


184,528,000 


61,207, 034 
948, 981,400 


3,376, 487 
235,971,000 
3, 684, 766 
273 , 817, 000 
5, 139, 866 
239,713, 000 
3, 635, 923 
36, 118, 000 
4,381,725 
71,111,000 


24,897,900 
420,672,000 
204, 693, 000 

13 , 258, 700 
423,148,000 
102,919,000 

5,558, 700 
135, 160, 200 
27,254,000 
161,400 

5, 826, 000 
5,054,000 
571,300 

48, 241,0005 

39, 858, 000 

10, 618, 200 

16,397,000 


161, 122, 000 


62,214,670 
662, 040, 900 


3,295,000 
202,013, 000 
3,683,000 
218,822, 000 
5, 254,000 
182,263, 000 
3,696,000 
25,275, 000 
4,000,000 
58,852, 000 


162,525, 000/15 
85,374, 000/16 


26,114, 650|17 
304, 144, 000 
117,080,000 

12,871, 341/18 
328, 278, 000 

77,970,000 

3, 768, 269|19 
67,382, 600 
17,465,000 

130, 808/29 
5,426,000 
2,253,000 

583, 947/21 
52,305, 0005 

22,359, 000 

8532, 369/22 
13,960, 000 


106,343,000 


57, 964, 056 
425, 065, 100 


3,128, 996/23 
155, 908 , 000 
3,513, 000/24 
150,090, 000 
4,478, 000|25 
110, 933 , 000 
3,608, 000/26 
18,596, 000 
4,716, 720|27 
32,773,000 


192,968,597 
35,512, 622 
$2,564, 130 
26, 966,355 


162,117,494 
28,710,030 
128,744, 610 
48,135, 439 
100, 000, 000 
29, 840, 000 
98,750, 881 


171,731,631 
28,807,841 
177, 209, 287 
61,753,390 
95,000, 000 
28,252,777 
158,490,971 


144,584,619 
30,494, 463 
168, 027, 039 
64, 702, 538 
90,000, 000 
29,103, 100 
173,325,346 


118, 746 , 286 
21,471,330 
170, 810, 230 
65, 929, 782 
88,000,000 
28,929,000 
175,412,745 


119, 105, 208 
18, 089, 870 
185,751,061 
56,670, 504 
84,337,000 
20,710,000 
177, 048 , 833 


83,116, 282 
35, 860, 708 


81907. 


284,561,478 
34,931,935 
10,151,594 


278, 674, 960 
56,360, 633 
15,072,244 


5Cwt. 


284, 543,396 
55,050, 973 
18,758,177 


288, 621,745 
53,518,521 
18,745,473 


289, 566, 675 
47,804,216 
12, 158,376 


230, 604, 474/32 
34, (00, 000/33 
11,631, 221/34 


6See Monthly Rulletin of Agricultural Statistics 


7Includes 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


Item. 


Mineral Production— 


Di tGrol diagenetic ektesenctircere note * p 
ONES yer ate Nk Becca eee ee 0% 2 
Sie O ODD GLa rene eas oe Ib 
AN AC LeatiaMen. tien: 20k a3 HAMS Ae Ib 
Bia ioielie Glee oak. Aa Re Ib 

GC) serouron|. cae, Bere lcs ce ton 

wel Onl atic eSasee Meee car, ROR eR: ton 

SiasComents. Ale. ae Oi. see bri. 

$ 
Totals, Mineral Production $ 
Electric Statistics— 

Sie Powenllousessseeee shee No. 
10|) -Capitabinvesteds*.....Vi.5, +: $ 
11}. Kilowatt hours generated’.... No. 
Ate Customerss jc eee No. 

Water Power— 
13\LurbinesH- Pe installed... ...- No. 
Manufacturesi— 
14) Mim ployecsier..cWs. c0: sane ne No. 
13| Ge Capitals 3age. 226 oe ee Oe $ 
16| Salaries and wages... ........ $ 
17) Products— 
Gross 4: et RN aE $ 
Str ate Re $ 
External Trade (fiscal years)— 
1S\ Ei xportet Cee ea Bee kee ee $ 
19 |jalaponts.-seesae. eee $ 
Totals, External Trade .. $ 
20| Exports to United Kingdom.. $ 
21| Importsfrom United Kingdom  $ 
22| Exports to United States..... $ 
23} Imports from United States... $ 
Exports, Domestic, by Chief Items— 
24| EW beatae" wily eek Mane. Sane bust 
25 |e heatslounite. weet. cea obs es 
2G MeO as eect deren lacerary te reetoss ee bush. 
21 RELA ante Pet sei eh. SNe SRO. Be te 
28} Bacon and hams, shoulders and ewt. 
sides. $ 
29) was uGteres sores oe. Oh tee es He 
38] P Cheeses, nat arolee. «has a Ib 
3.1] ie GOldlt ters: SE. S88 $ 
SBA lupe aL C Tes tra, ceahiens ah vicvanditcswase eee olmrer cies OZ) 
$ 
3a MEO OPDOLSy he. cont eu rctret catch ms 
SE te ickol. 4) Som aus dtc: oun ee lb. 
$ 
SOIC Oltercie Mirae tataeth a arti aoe ton 
$ 
SO MBAS Destos vanes. sien. (es eee eG op 
37a Doc app terete tttaerre caries cw. 
$ 
38| Newsprint paper... .......... cwt. 
$ 
11887, 21874. 31886. 4000’s omitted. 


A be ai ga 


280, 619 


1871, 1881. 1891. 1901. 1906. 

105, 187 63,524 45,018] 1,167,216 556,415 
2,174,412] 1,313, 153 930,614} 24,128,503] 11,502, 120 
2 355, 083 414,523) 5,539,192] 8,473,379 

= 347, 2711 409,549] 3,265,354} 5,659,455 
-| 3,260,4241| 9,529,401] 37,827,019] 55,609,888 

= 366,798!| 1,226,703) 6,096,581) 10,720,474 
= 204, 8001 88,665} 51,900,958] 54,608,217 
= 9,216! 3,857| 2,249.387| 3,089. 187 

-| 830,477] 4,035,347] 9,189,047] 21,490,955 

-| 498,286] 2,421,208] 4,594,523] 8,948, 834 

‘ 24,8271 23,891 274,376 598,411 
“ 366, 1921 368,901) 3,512,923] 7,955,136 
1,063,7422] 1,537,106] 3,577,749) 6,486,325] 9,762, 601 
1,763,4232| 2,688,621] 7,019,425) 12,699,243] 19,732,019 
4 69, 8431 93,479 450,394] 2,128,374 
‘3 81,909! 108,561 660,030} 3,170,859 
— | 10,221,2553 18,976,616] 65,797,911] 79,286,697 
: = 80 58 157 
3 -| 4,113,771] 11,891,025] 80,393,445” 

s x 71,219 238,902 608, 002 
187,942 254, 894 272,033 339,173 383,920 
77,964, 020| 164,957,423| 353,213,000] 446,916,487] 833,916, 155 
40,851,009} 59,401,702] 79,234,311] 113,249,350] 162,155,578 
221,617,773| 309,731,867| 368,696,723] 481,053,375] 706,446,578 

96, 709, 927 3 - | 214,525,517 = 
57,630,024} 83,944,701] 88,671,738] 177,431,386] 235,483,956 
84,214,388| 90,488,329] 111,533,954] 177,930,919] 283,740, 280 
141,844,412] 174,433,030] 200,205,692) 355,362,305] 519,224,236 
21,733,556} 42,637,219] 43,243,784] 92,857,525] 127,456,465 
48,498,202} 42,885,142] 42,018,943] 42,820,334] 69,183,915 
29,164,358] 34,038,431] 37,743,430] 67,983,673] 83,546,30€ 
27,185,586} 36,338,701; 52,033,477| 107,377,906] 169,256, 453 
1,748,977} 2,523,673} 2,108,216] 9,739,758] 40,399, 402 
1,981,917] 2,593,820] 1,583,084} 6,871,939) 33,658,391 
306, 339 439,728 296,784} 1,118,700] 1,532,014 
1,609,849] 2,173,108} 1,388,578} 4,015,226] 6, 179,825 
542,386 2,926,532 260,560] 8,155,063} 2,700,303 
9312271 701.873 129,917} 2,490,521] 1,083,347 
23,, 487 168,381 65, 083 252,977 206,714 
290,217| 1,813,208 559,489] 2,097,882] 1,529,941 
103,444 103,547 75,541] 1,055,495} 1,029,079 
1,018, 918 758,334 628,469] 11,778,446] 12,086,868 
15,439,266] 17,649,491] 3,768,101] 16,335,528] 34,031,525 
3,065,234] 3,573,034 602,175} 3,295,663] 7,075,539 
8,271,439] 49,255,523) 106,202,140] 195,926,697] 215,834,543 
1,109,906] 5,510,443} 9,508,800) 20,696,951] 24,433, 169 
163, 037 767,318 554,126] 24,445,156| 12,991,916 

2 ss - | 4,022,019] 7,261,527 

595,261 34,494 238,367| 2,420,750] °4,310.528 
6,246,000} 39,604,000] 10,994,498] 26,345,776] 44,282,348 
120, 121 150,412 505,196] 2,659,261] 7, 148,633 

2 —| 5,352,043] 9,537,558] 23,959,841 

. . 240,499 958.365} 2,166,936 

318, 287 420, 055 833,684 1,888,538] 1,820,511 
662,451; 1,123,091) 2,916,465] 5,307,060] 4,643,198 

ss = 7,022 26,715 57,075 

513,909 864,573} 1,578, 137 

1,937,207} 3,478,150 


5 The statistics of manufactures in 1871 and 1881 include 


works employing fewer than 5 hands, while those of 1891, 1901, 1911 and 1916 are for works with 5 hands 
and over, except in the case of butter and cheese factories, flour and grist mills, electric light plants, lumber, 


lath and shingle mills, lime kilns, brick and tile works, and fish canneries, 


The figures for these years are 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


1911. 


473,159 
9,781,077 
32,559, 044 
17,355,272 
55, 648, 011 
6, 886, 998 
23, 784, 969 
827,717 
34, 098,744 
10, 229, 623 
917,535 
12,307, 125 
11,323, 388 
26, 467, 646 
5, 692,915 
7,644, 537 


103, 220, 994 


266 
110, 838, 746 


1,363, 134 
515,203 
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OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


1916. 


930, 492 
19, 234, 976 
25,459, 741 
16,717, 121 

117, 150, 028 
31,867, 150 
41,497,615 

3,532, 692 
82, 958,564 
29,035,498 
1, 169, 257 
16, 750; 898 
14, 483,395 
38,817,481 
5,369, 560 
6,547, 728 


177, 201, 534 


307 
248, 573,546 


2,222,169 


926,329 
19, 148, 920 
13,543, 198 

8,485,355 
47, 620, 820 
5, 953,555 
66, 679, 592 
3,828, 742 
19, 293,060 
6, 752,571 

665, 676 
15,511,828 
15,057, 495 
72,451, 656 

5,752,885 
14,195, 143 


1,754, 228 
36, 263, 110 
22,371,924 
13, 894,531 

133, 094, 942 
17,490, 300 
283, 801, 265 
19, 240, 661 
65,714, 294 
14,374, 163 
820, 426 
16,011, 1731° 
16,478, 131 
59,875, 094 

8,707,021 
13, 018, 283 


171,923,342 


510 

484, 669,451 
5,614, 182 
973, 212 


2,754, 157 
456, 076 


240,437, 123 


595 

756, 220, 066 
12,093,445 
1,337,562 


4,549,383 
581,539 


1928. 


1,890, 592 
39, 082, 005 
21,936, 407 
12,761,725 

202, 696, 046 
28, 598, 249 
337, 946, 688 
15,553, 231 
96,755,578 
22,318,907 
1, 162, 254 
20, 754, 5001 
17,564, 293 
63 , 757, 833 
11, 023 , 928 
16,739, 163 


274,989, 487 


601 

956, 919, 603 
16,336,518 
1,464, 005 


5,349, 232 
658 , 023 


1929. 


1,928, 308 
39, 861, 663 
23, 143, 261 
12, 264,308 

248, 120, 760 
43,415,251 
326, 522, 566 
16,544, 248 
110, 275,912 
27,115,461 
1,209,779 
21, 603 , 20019 
11,496,557 
63,065, 170 
12, 284, 081 
19,337, 235 


310, 850, 246 


585 
1,055,731,532/1,138,200,016 


17,962,515 
1,555, 883 


5, 727, 162 
694, 434 


1930. 


2,102,068 
43,453, 601 
26, 443 , 823 
10, 089,376 

308, 478, 356 
37,948,359 
332, 894, 163 
13, 102, 635 
103, 768, 857 
24,455, 133 
836, 839 
14,345, 8001° 
14,881,324 
52,849,748 
11, 032,538 
17,713, 067 


279, 873,578 


587 


18, 093, 802 
1,607, 766 


6,125,012 
644, 439 


1931.° 


2,695,219) 1 
55,715, 120 
20,558, 216] 2 

6,140,739 

293,154,655) 3 
24,185,119 
267,339,203) 4 

7,260, 060 
65, 666,320] 5 
15, 267, 453 

470,443] 6 
7,863,111" 
12,230,616) 7 

41,178,107 
10, 161,658} 3 
15, 826, 243 


227,456, 365 


1,247,583 ,609| 1,958,705, 2303, 190,026,358 
241,008,416) 283,311,505). 518,785, 137 


1,165,975,639| 1,381,547 ,225)2,576,037,029 
564,466,621) 589, 603, 792/1,209,143 344 


274,316,553) 741,610, 638/1,189,163,701 
452,724,603) 508, 201, 1384/1,240, 158,882 


3,981,569,590/4,780,296,049/5,083,014,754|5,203,316,760 - 
653, 850,933} 755,199,372} 813,049,842] 736,092, 766 - 


3,247,803 ,438)3,769,847,364|4,063,987,279|3,428,970,628 - 
1,492,645,039]1,819,046,025)1,997,350,365|1,761,986,726 - 


1,315,355,791)1,228,349,343]1,363,709,672/1,120,258,302| 799,742, 667|18 
927,328, 732/1,108,956,466/1,265,679,091/1,248,273,582| 906, 612, 695/19 


727, 041, 156}1,249,811,772 


132, 156, 924 
109, 934, 753 
104, 115, 823 
275, 824, 265 


45, 802,115 
_ 45,521, 134 
3,049, 046 
13,854, 790 
5,431, 662 
2,144, 846 
326, 132 
2,723,291 
598,745 
8,526,332 
8, 142, 682 
744, 288 
181,895,724 
20,739,507 
5,344, 465 
33,731,010 
17,269, 168 
55,005,342 
5,575, 033 
34,767,523 


5,715,532 
3,092,437 


451, 852,399 
77,404,361 


201, 106, 488), 


370, 880, 549 


157, 745, 469 
172,896, 445 
6,400, 214 
35,767, 044 
26,816,322 
14, 637,849 
255, 407 

5, 849, 426 
1,536,517 
27,090, 118 
3,441, 183 
1,018,769 
168, 961, 583 
26, 690, 500 
16,870,394 
27,794, 566 
14, 298,351 
111, 046,300 
14,670, 073 
70,443, 000 
7,714, 768 
1,971,124 
6,032, 765 
88, 833 
2,962,010 
8,144,019 
10,376,548 
9,264,080 
17,974,292 


2,429 ,322,583 


312,844, 871 
213,973, 562 
542,322, 967 
856, 176, 820 


129, 215, 157 
310,952, 138 
6, 017, 032 
66,520,490 
14,321, 048 
14, 152, 033 
179,398 
4,210,594 
982, 338 
31,492,407 
9,739,414 
5, 128,831 
133 , 620,340 
37, 146, 722 
3,038,779 
13,331,050 
11, 127,432 
36, 167, 900 
4,336, 972 
47,018,300 
9,405,291 
2,277, 202 
16,501, 478 
191,299 
12, 633 , 389 
14,363, 006 
71,552,037 
15, 112,586 
78,922, 137 


508, 237, 560 
163, 731,210 
474, 987,367 
608, 618, 542 


249,679,470 
364,364,388 
10, 084, 974 
69, 687,598 
43, 058 , 283 
24, 237,692 
368, 787 
3,711,840 
1,253, 760 
28,590,301 
23,303, 865 
8,773,125 
148,333,500 
33, 718, 587 
25, 968, 094 
18,382,415 
12,365,576 
61,090, 600 
7,037, 206 
71,081, 400 
12,829,244 


9,920,900 
19,812,381 
49,909,870 
29,537,366 

102, 238, 568 


2,242,684,523|2,337,305,809 


410, 691,392 
186, 435, 824 
478, 145,383 
718, 896, 270 


266,902, 189 
352,117, 150 
9,387,273 
59, 879,302 
7,158, 723 
4,275,353 
171, 164 
1,684, 100 
568, 447 
11,940, 909 
2, 643,300 
1,053 , 553 
105, 212, 600 
21, 100, 625 
9,035,734 
21,370, 047 
11,861,537 
74,945,500 
7,083 , 725 
78, 228,500 
17,026,304 
884, 097 
4,653 , 816 
264, 127 
10,677,171 
17,886, 405 
47, 261, 235 
39,417,522 
128,507,101 


194,041,381 
499,612,145 
868,012, 229 


370,459, 551 
428,524,326 
11, 405, 728 
65,117,779 
15, 657, 348 
10, 241,938 
113, 763 
1,127,270 
366, 582 
7,874,026 
1,889, 200 
764, 836 
112, 609, 200 
25, 181, 853 
12,396,444 
20,768, 801 
11, 962, 928 


23, 880,492 
841,493 
4,402,028 
268, 879 

11, 267, 188 
16,950, 165 
44,895,717 
45, 264, 586 
142,343, 064 


281,745, 965 
189,179,738 
515, 049, 763 
847, 442,037 


177, 006, 369 
215,753,475 
7,893, 960 
45,457,195 
6,406, 181 
4,055,855 
162, 188 
2,007,944 
267, 026 
6,579,726 
1,309, 400 
543,851 
92,293, 700 
18, 278, 004 
34,375, 003 
22,576, 768 
11,569, 855 
82, 084, 600 
8,769, 586 
106,517,500 
25,034, 975 
728 , 267 
3,917,650 
286,497 
12,074, 065 
17,261,954 
44,704,958 
49,800,821 
145, 610,519 


2,629,388, 763 |2,368,531,884)1,706,355 362 
429,730,485 


219, 246, 499/20 
149,497, 392)21 
349, 660, 563/22 
584, 407, 018/23 


217, 243 ,037|24 
177,419, 769 
7,218, 188)25 
32,876, 23-4 
3,258, 501/26 
1, 146, 266 
156, 722/27 
1,590, 657 
121,770}28 
2,914,273 
1,162, 600/29 
389,419 
79,590, 400/30 
12, 989, 726 
17, 832, 608|31 
24, 695, 827/32 
8,927,216 
62,997, 100/33 
5,629,512 
81, 929,300|34 
18 , 246,375 
534, 710/35 
2,896, 837 
219, 541/36 
7,719,974 
13, 862, 122|37 
35, 061, 689 
14, 848, 479|38 
127,352,706 


for the preceding years in each case. From 1922 statistics are exclusive of construction, hand trades, 
repair and custom work. Figures for 1925-30 include non-ferrous metal smelting not included in earlier 
years. ® Exports of domestic merchandise only. 7 Imports of merchandise for home consumption. 
8 Copper, fine, contained in ore, matte, regulus, etc. % The figures for 1931 are subject to revision. 
10 Estimated on the basis of sales. 11 The figures are for 1889. 
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1871. 1881. 


1891. . 


1901. 


1906. 


a | | | |S 


Exports, Domestic, by Classes— 
Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibresand wood).. $ 
Animals and their products 
(except chemicals and fibres)  $ 
Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
GUCtSN. PUREE otis 1 ee es $ 
Wood, wood products and paper $ 
Iron and its products.... ...... $ 
Non-ferrous metals and their 
DLOCUCtS rie. snch bre Roe ee $ 
Non-metallic minerals 
their products (ex. chemicals) $ 
Chemicals and allied products.. $ 
All other commodities.. ...... > 


CeO fF OOF Ww w= 


Totals, Exports, Domestic $ 


Imports for Consumption— 


10| Vegetable products (except 
chemicals, fibres and wood) $ 
ii) Animals and their products 
(except chemicals and fibres). $ 
12| Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
GUCES ice sive sis occ otto Sees $ 
13} Wood, wood products and paper $ 
14| Iron and its products.... ...... $ 
15| Non-ferrous metals and their 
PLOdUCtB sae sake ER $ 
16} Non-metallic minerals and their 
products (except chemicals)... $ 
17} Chemicals and allied products.. $ 
18} All other commodities.. ...... $ 
Totals; lmMportsce see $ 
Steam Railways— 
19| Miles in operation............. No 
DO lec Capitals ae ey aces 3 cies otek see $ 
Olle asscneersteee aon cmers cee ois No 
DOME TE LO LIC tae take ais ake cueee Hee e otters ton 
PPMP ATMINGS a: Hees marae cles ayes aeetals $ 
PAMPLIXDENSEStaats cmeisiee ce oe ceases $ 
Electric Railways— 
25\. Miles in Operation... . stuns. No 
DGC ADI CAI Sa, cer neers Seance $ 
7 PE ASSCNE OTS aah.” faiseets 2 2, onlerne tere No. 
/4elh songs) Cd fh ee Ree ea aA ton 
PG MATHINGS® see occas. «0.0 eI eee > 
SOl PeeLUXPCUSECSa5r,..5) owrsseh s wttetnm atees $ 
Canals— 
31) Passengers carried ..........«. No 
SO BEIGE IONIC .5. Stele tomichtomtess mat ton 
Shipping (Sea-going)— 
33 MaronlLOLeGlasapir. asters tucson mie k oniee ton 
BY hn GA ech eva lai 2 Pres, Re peat A 
35 EL OHS taayerc atte aici chin te aiahe 


Shipping (Inland International)— 


DO MMIONILOLe Catena. aearcprdarscute aire oes on 

S71 PO 1OALOC sis. sae cgoreceisie orate chee arta Ma 

38 WIEORALS Feces vane aa ne aeoees area re 
Shipping (Coastwise)— 

SU LN LOROGe Nas anccmemcdelkeinaie cee ton 

AO PC TGA ed on. fear crus skeen sineics ce 

41 LOGS ica ace; ene Oe a 
Communications— 

42; Telegraphs, Government, miles 

Olin detrig oe ete 

43| Telegraphs, other, miles of line. 

a4)" Telephonest.esunoc so one oe No. 

45| | Motor vehiclos:.....,..2<0.0.00 OY 


11876. 21875. 


57,630,024] 83,944,701 


13,742,557 
36,399, 140 
872, 628 
25,351, 085 
556,527 
1,618,955 
3, 988, 584 


851,211 
5,291,051 


88, 671, 738 


25,541,567 
68 , 465, 332 
1,880,539 
33,099,915 
3,778,897 
33,395,096 
7,356, 444 


791, 855 
3,121,741 


55, 828, 252 
84,570, 644 
2,602, 903 
45,716, 762 
4,705,296 
28, 455,786 
7,817,475 


1,784,800 
4,002,038 


TH 


177,431,386) 235,483,956 


a Se SS | ee Eee ——<——| ———<—$_______.. 


24,212,140 
8,080, 862 
28,670, 141 
5, 203, 490 
15, 142,615 
3,810, 626 
14, 139, 024 


3,697,810 
8,577, 246 


38,036, 146 
14, 022,896 
37,284, 752 
8,196,901 
29,955,936 
7,167,318 
21,255, 403 


5, 684,999 
16,326, 568 


50,307,368 
23, 616, 835 
59, 292, 868 
14,341,947 
49,436,840 
17,533,430 
33,757, 284 


8,269, 169 
27,184,539 


_ |S | | | 


_—_ | | | | — | 


84,214,388) 90,488,329 
2,695 7,331 
257,035,188] 284,419, 293 
5,190,4162} 6,943,671 
5,670,8362} 12,065,323 
19,470,5392] 27,987,509 
15,775,5322| 20,121,418 
100,377 118, 136 
3,955,621] 2,853,230 
2,521,573} 4,032,946 
2,594,460} 4,071,391 
5,116,033} 8,104,337 
4,055,198} 2,934,503 
3,954,797) 2,763,592 
8,009,995} 5,698,095 
- 7,664, 863 

- 7,451,903 

-— | ,15,116, 766 

1,947 


_ 


13, 838 
632,061,440 
18, 222, 568 
21,753,021 
48,192,099 
34,960, 449 


Lott eet 


146,336 
2,902,526 


5,273,935 
5,421,261 
10, 695, 196 


4,098, 434 
4,009,018 
8,107,452 


12,835, 774 
12, 150,356 
24,986, 130 


2,699 
27,866 


3Motor vehicles in 6 provinces numbered 2,130 in 1907. 


18, 140 


21,353 


816, 110, §37}1,065,881,629 


18,385,722 
36,999,371 
72,898, 749 
50,368, 726 


675 


120, 934, 656 
287, 926 
5,768, 283 
3,435, 162 


190, 428 
5, 665, 259 


7,514, 732 
7,028,330 
14,543, 062 


5,720,575 
5,766,171 
11,486,746 


17,927,959 
16,516, 832 
34,444, 796 


5,744 
30,194 
63,192 


27,989,782 
57,966, 713 
125,322, 865 
87,129,434 


814 


237, 655,074 
506, 024 

10, 966, 871 
6,675, 037 


256, 500 
10,523, 185 


8,895, 353 
7,948,076 


» 16,843,429 


9,352, 653 
8,536,090 
17,888,743 


23,543, 604 
22,780,458 
46,324,062 


6,829 
31,506 


2, 130° 
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1911. 


84,368, 425 
69, 693, 263 


87,916,282 
26, 851, 936 
91,968, 180 

27,579,572 
53, 430, 475 
12,471,730 
42,620,479 


452,724, 603} 


25, 400 


1916. 


257,019, 215 
138,375, 083 
15,097,691 
83,116, 282 
66, 127,099 
66,036,542 


12,096,973 


1921. 


482,140, 444 
188,359,937 
18,783, 884 
284,561,478 
76,500,741 
45,939,377 
40,345,345 


20, 142, 826 
32,389, 669 


1926. 


606, 058, 672 
190,975,417 

8,940, 046 
278, 674, 960 
74,735,077 
97,476,270 
24,712,584 


17,354,389 
16, 428,376 


1928. 


555, 110,598 
165, 845, 096 
10,904,073 
284,543,396 
62,753, 934 
90,840,441 
25,949,930 


17,365,516 
15, 036,359 


1929. 


646,514, 058 
158, 757,272 

9,678,019 
288, 621,745 
82,256,717 
112,778, 194 
27,401, 790 


19, 438, 064 
18, 263 , 813 


1930. 


Ee 


384,635,751 
133, 009, 145 

9,066, 226 
289,566, 675 
78,589,580 
154,319,429 
28,545,096 


22,468,462 
20,057,938 


741,610, 638] 1,189, 163,701) 1,315,355, 791) 1,228,349 ,343] 1,363,709,672|1,120,258,302 


95,421,161 
38, 657,514 


96,191,485) 


18,277,420 
92,065, 895 


29,431,592 
53,490, 284 


19,217,505 
65, 448, 278 


259,431,110 
61,722,390 


243 , 608,342 
57,449,384 


245, 625,703 


55,651,319 


206, 095, 113 
37,887,449 
72,688,072 


508, 201, 184/1,240, 158,882 


37,434 


39,363 


203,417,431 
49,185,558 
184,761,831 
40,403,096 
181,196,800 
47,692, 985 
139, 033,940 


28, 404,276 
53, 232,815 


238, 185, 560 
65,790,021 
186,994, 462 
51,750,924 
259,575,020 
60, 190, 036 
153, 049, 438 


33,572,113 
59, 848, 892 


233, 130, 244 


71,661, 754 


206,439, 173 
59,214,818 


346, 615,810 


75,438,431 
166, 964, 231 


37,723 , 046 


68,491,584 


227, 048, 817 
69, 853 , 833 
185,241, 252 
60,951,077 
316,878, 627 
87,950, 252 
186, 496, 388 


39, 907, 503 
73 , 945 , 833 


927,328, 732] 1,108,956,466) 1,265,679,091) 1,248,273 ,582 


40,352 


41,024 


41,409 


42,075 


1,528 ,689,201/1,893,125,774|2,164,687,636/3,560,948,932/3,722,476,251/3,966,357,355)4,101,124,843 


37,097,718 
79, 884, 282 
188, 733 , 494 
131, 034, 785 


1,224 
111,532,347 
426, 296, 792 

1,228,362 
20,356, 952 
12,096, 134 


304, 904 
38,030,353 


32,347,265 
66, 627, 934 


8,446 
33,905 
302,759 
21,519 


. 4The figures for 1931 are subject to revision. 


43,503, 459 


109, 659, 088 
261,888, 654 
180,542,259 


1,674 

154, 895,584 
580, 094, 167 
1,936,674 
27,416, 285 
18,099, 906 


263, 648 
23,583,491 


35, 624,074 
33,085,350 
68,709, 424 


10,699 
38, 552 
548, 421 
123, 464 


46,793,251 
103, 131, 132 
458 , 008,891 
422,581,205 


1,687 

177, 187, 436 
719,305,441 
2,285, 886 
44,536,833 
35,945,316 


230, 129 
9,407,021 


12,516,503 
12,400, 226 
24,916,729 


14,828, 454 
14,903, 447 
29,731,901 


28,567,545 
27,773, 668 
56,341,213 


11,207 
41,577 
902,090 
465,378 


42,686, 166 
122,476,822 
493,599,754 
389, 503 , 452 


1, 684 

215, 808, 520 
748,710, 836 
3,493,457 
51, 723,199 
36, 453, 709 


197,561 
13,477, 663 


22,837,720 
22,817,276 
45,654,996 


14,117,099 
15,474, 732 
29,591,831 


41,770,480 
41,117,175 
82, 887, 655 


10,722 
42,2396 
1,201,008 
836, 794 


40,592,792 
141, 230,026 
563, 732, 260 
442,701,270 


1,653 
221,302, 236 
808, 023 , 615 

3,892,114 
55,632,761 
38,782,719 


188, 146 
18,720,441 


24,240,847 
23 , 973, 787 
48,214, 634 


16, 745, 632 
18, 843,531 
35,589, 163 


45,381,586 
44,146,030 
89,527,616 


10,765 
43,012 
1,334,534 
1,076,819 


5Excluding U.S, 


39,070,893 
187,855,151 
534, 106,045 
433,077,113 


1,687 
222,422,815 
836,729,851 

3,662,765 
58, 268,981 
40,085, 140 


164,552 
13, 699 , 647 


27,464, 158 
26,944,369 
54, 408, 527 


18, 987,751 
20,338,949 
39,326, 700 


49,046, 588 
48, 007, 097 
97,053 , 685 


9, 848 
42,987 
1,382,822 
1,195,594 


, 693, 767 
115,229,511 
454,231, 650 
380,723,411 


1,509 

224, 089, 539 
792,701,493 
2,873,528 
54,719, 250 
39,125,515 


133 , 266 
14,803 ,334 


27,155, 766 
25,836, 466 
52,992, 232 


17,550,585 
18,895,972 
36,446,557 


43 , 666, 866 
44,067,907 
87,734,773 


9,351 
43,473 
1,402,861 
1, 239, 888 


1931.4 


292, 280, 037 
83,714,772 

6,504, 182 
230,604,474 
38, 937, 661 
95, 652,063 
21, 107,780 


12,825,852 
18, 115,846 


wont DPD RPO CO 


Se eS ey (|e eee 


799, 742, 667 


—| ——————q— | —_———q— |) u—m—| i 


177, 628, 778} 10 
45,995,705) 11 
130,717, 022/12 
46, 042, 029/13 
194,888, 443/14 
59, 623, 263]15 
153,578, 658/16 


35,650, 772|17 
62, 488, 025/18 


906, 612, 695 


a a a a a eS, eee Eee ee Eee ee eee 


42,290)19 
20 


26,400, 000/21 
88, 440, 000/22 
361,323, 000)23 
321, 620, 000/24 


[Bret Tee ee 
ro) 
@o 


126, 633/31 
16, 189, 074/32 


28, 064, 762/33 
26, 535, 387/34 
54,600, 149135 


17,769, 690/36 
18, 542, 037/37 
36,311, 727/38 


47,134, 652/39 
47,540, 555/40 
94,675, 207/41 


9,300) 42 
43 , 927 + 


1,206, 836 ‘5 


lines of Canadian National Telegraphs 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE PROGRESS OF CANADA—continued. 


1881. 


1891. 


1901. 


1906. 


Post Office— 
WOE SEN AST TUT (eid Seen ahs ger me EE A 
CHR EXPONCHUULG ret Gat ocic este ne ohekes 
8| Money orders issued............ 


Dominion Finance— 
Customs Revenue:........:.... 
IGXCISe VENUE! tis cates as 
Total Ordinary Revenue....... 
Revenue per head... ......... 


SH tS St 


Expenditure per head......... 
Total Disbursements........... 
11 Disbursements per head..... 
(Grosse Gtr truce. ce eee 
PASSOUS oe tines cbc aise ete 


INGO CD tasctc creer See 


Provincial Finance— 
14; Revenue, Ordinary, Totals..... 
15| Expenditure, Ordinary, Totals 


Note Circulation— 


Chartered Banks— 

Site Capipale paid=ups- esse areata 
LOPLP ASSES. ie ee Vee ee ee 
20} Liabilities to the public........ 
Deposits payable on demand. . 
22| Deposits payable after notice. . 

Totals, Deposits?........... 


Savings Banks— 
23| Deposits in Post Office.. : 
24, Deposits in Government Banks. 
25| Deposits in Special Banks...... 


Loan Companies?— 
POA SSE ts ies ee el Te nee Lae 
Riheriuiabllitiesae tren mee 
Po] eed DYN WeIStiSag gord es oes MERE AB EA 


Trust Companies— 
29| Shareholders’ assets............ 
30| Trust funds, liabilities.......... 


Provincial Fire Insurance— 
33| Amount at risk, Dec. 31........ 
34| Premium income for year...... 


Dominion Life Insurance!— 
35} Amount at risk, Dec. 31........ 
36| Premium income for year...... 
Provincial Life Insurance— 
37 Amount aris ky Wena laser 


Business Transacted— 


Total Ordinary Exnenditure.... 


PARABAALF 


38| Bank clearings..... Thousands of $ 
49) Bank debits....... Thousands of $ 


Education— 
(Provincial Schools only) 


AN nrolmentereeee he ae ae N 


42 
43 
A 


Average daily attendance...... 
Number of teachers............ 
Totals, Public Expenditure on. . 


803, 637 
994,876 
4,546,434 


11,841, 105 
4, 295, 945 
19,335,561 


5-50 

15, 623 , 082 
4-44 

19, 293,478 
5-48 

115, 492, 683 
37,786, 165 


1,344,970 
1,876, 658 
7,725,212 


18, 406, 092 
5, 348, 022 
29, 635, 298 
6-83 
25,502,554 
5-88 

33, 796, 6438 
7-79 

199, 861, 537 


~ 44,465,757 


2,515, 823} 


3, 161,676 
12,478,178 


23,305, 218 

6,914, 850 

38,579,311 

7:96 

36,343,568 
5 


7-50 
40,793, 208 
8-42 
289, 899, 230 
52,090, 199 


3,421,192 
3,837,376 
17, 956, 258 


28, 293 , 930 

10,318, 266 

52,514, 701 

9-72 

46, 866,368 

8-67 

57, 982, 866 

10-73 

354, 732, 438 
86, 252, 429 


5,993,343 
4,921,577 
37,355,673 


46,053,377 
14,010, 220 
80, 139,360 
12-99 
67,240,641 
10-90 

83, ribs: 642 
3:49 

392, 269 680 
125, 226, 702 


77,706, 518 


155,395, 780 


268, 480, 004 


267,042,978 


5,518,946 
4,935, 008 


20,914,637 
7,244,341 


37,095,340 
125, 273, 631 
80, 250, 974 


56, 287,391 


2,497, 260 
2,072,037 
5,766,712 


8,392,464 
8,392,464 
2,399, 136 


228, 453 , 784 
2,321,716 


45, 825, 935 
1,852,974 


803,000) _ 


13,559 


1 Figures do not include fraternal insurance. : 
’Including Building Societies and Trust Companies (1871-1911). 
6 Active assets only. 


NOTE. 


from 1901-29. 
are subject to revision. 


5 As at June 30. 


7,858, 698 
8,119,701 


28,516, 692 
14,539,795 


59,534, 977 
200, 613, 879 
127,176, 249 


94,346, 481 


6, 208, 227 
9,628,445 
7, 685 , 888 


73 , 906, 638 
71,965,017 
13, 460, 268 


462,210, 968 
3,827,116 


103, 290, 932 
3, 094, 689 


891, 000 
18,016 


237,809, 031 


10,693, 815 
11, 628, 353 


33,061, 042 
16, 176, 3165 


60,700, 697 
269,307,032 
187,332,325 


148,396, 968 


21,738, 648 
17,661,378 
10, 982, 232 


125,041, 146 
123,915, 704 
18, 482, 959 


759, 602,191 
6, 168, 716 


261,475, 229 
8,417, 702 


580, 644 


993, 000 
23,718 


14,074,991 
14, 146, 059 


50,610, 205 
27,898, 509° 


67,035, 615 
531,829,324 
420, 003 , 743 

95,169, 631 
221,624, 664 
349,573,327 


39,950,813 
16,098, 144 
19, 125, 097 


158, 523,307 
158, 523,307 
20,756,910 


23 ,027, 122 
21, 169, 868 


70, 688, 870 
49,941, 426° 


91,035, 604 
878,512,076 
713,790,553 
165, 144,569 
381,778,705 
605 , 968, 513 


45,736,488 
16,174, 134 
27,399,194 


232,076, 447 
232,076,447 
23,046, 194 


1,038,687,619) 1,448,902,244 


9, 650, 348 


463,769 , 034 
15, 189, 854 


1,871,062 


1, 083, 000 
69, 000 
27,126 

11, 044,925 


14, 687, 963 


656, 260, 900 


22,364, 456 


3,950,701 


1,173,009 
743 , 496 
32,250 
16,368, 244 


2 Including amounts deposited elsewhere than in Canada 


4 The figures for 1931 


7 Included in Post Office savings banks, 


In the foregoing Summary, the statistics of immigration, fisheries (1871-1916), trade, shipping, the 
Post Office, the public debt, revenue and expenditure and the Post Office and Government savings banks 
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1911, 


9, 146, 952 
7,954, 223 
70, 614, 862 


71, 838, 089 
16,869, 837 
117,780, 409 
16-34 
87,774,198 
12-18 


122, 861, 250 
17-04 


474,941, 487 
134, 899, 435 


340, 042, 052 


40,706, 948 
38, 144,511 


89, 982, 223 
99,921,354 


103 , 009, 256 
1,303,131,260 
1,097,661,393 

304, 801,755 

568, 976, 209 

980, 433, 788 


43,330,579 
14, 673, 752 
34,770,386 


389, 701, 988 
389.701, 988 
33, 742,513! 


1916. 


1921. 


1926. 


1928. 


18, 858, 41 
16, 009, 139 
94,469,871 


98, 649, 409 
22,428, 492 
172, 147, 838 
21-42 
130,350, 737 
16-22 


339, 702, 502 

42-27 
936, 987, 802 
321,831, 631 


26,331,119 
24,661, 262 
173, 523,322 


163, 266, 804 
37, 118,367 
434, 386,537 
49-64 

361, 118, 145 
41-09 

528, 283, 199 
11 


60- 
2,902,482,117 
561,603, 1836 


31,024, 464 
30,499, 686 
177, 840, 231 


127,355, 143 
42,923,549 
380, 745, 506 
40-52 
320, 660,479 
33°93 


355, 186, 423 


37-59 
2,768,779, 184 
379,048,0856 


30,529, 155 
32,379,196 
200,773 , 403 


156, 985, 818 
57,400, 898 
422,717,983 
43 - 69 
336, 167, 961 
34-19 


378,658, 440 


38-51 38-78 : 
2,677,137,243| 2,647,033 ,973)2 544,586.4 


1929. 


31,170,904 
33, 483, 058 
203, 129, 237 


187,206,332 
63, 684, 954 

455, 463 , 874 
45-89 

350, 952,924 
35-00 

388, 805, 953 


1930. 


32,969, 293 
35, 036, 629 
197, 629, 353 


179, 429,920 
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relate to the fiscal years ended June 30 up to 1906, and from then on to the years ended Mar. 31. 
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Agri- 


cultural, dairying, fisheries (1922-26), mineral, manufacturing, banking, insurance, loan and trust companies 
statistics relate to the calendar years and railway statistics to the years ended June 30, 1871-1916, and to 


the calendar years 1921 and 1924-28. 


Canal statistics are those of the navigation seasons. 


The telegraph 


statistics relate to the fiscal years for Government lines and to the calendar years for other lines. 


ERRATA. 


P. 54. Right hand column, 2nd line should read ‘‘Aug. 24” in place of ‘‘Sept. 24, i 


P. 70. Table 6, under “British Columbia” delete “Crowe, 8. J., Vancouver” and add: 
at foot of list “McRae, A.D., Vancouver’’. 


P. 212. Under “Lumber Exportation’’, tenth line, add “M” to lumber exports figure 
given as 1,488,517 ft. b. m. 


P. 323. Third line, 1929 figure should read 157.5, not 57.5. 


CHAPTER I.—PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
PART I.—GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES.! 


Situation.—The Dominion of Canada comprises the whole northern half of 
the North American continent except the United States territory of Alaska, and 
the Coast of Labrador, a dependency of the Colony of Newfoundland. It also 
includes the Arctic archipelago between Davis strait and the 141st meridian. 

_ The Dominion is bounded on the west by the Pacific ocean and Alaska; on 
the south by the 49th parallel, the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence river and additional 
lines set out by the Ashburton Treaty, signed Aug. 9, 1842; and on the east by the 
Atlantic ocean, the gulf of St. Lawrence, the territory of the Coast of Labrador 
(as defined by the award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927), and Davis strait. As 
regards the far north, Canada includes all the lands in the area bounded on the east 
by a line passing midway between Greenland and Baffin, Devon and Ellesmere 
islands to the 60th meridian of longitude, following this longitude to the pole, and 
on the west by the 141st meridian of longitude, following this longitude to the pole. 
The southernmost point is Middle island in lake Erie, in north latitude 41° 41’, 
while from east to west the Dominion extends from about west longitude 57°—at 
the southernmost point of the boundary with the Coast of Labrador—to west 
longitude 141°, the boundary with Alaska. Canadian territory thus extends over 
84° of longitude and 48° of latitude. 


Area.—The area of the Dominion (as revised on the basis of the results of 
recent explorations in the north) is 3,690,043 square miles, a figure which may be 
compared with that of 3,743,529 square miles for the United States and its dependent 
territories, 3,776,700 the total area of Europe, 2,974,581 the total area of Australia, 
4,277,170 the total area of China inclusive of dependencies, 3,275,510 the area of 
Brazil, 1,802,577 the area of India, 121,633 the area of the British Isles and 13,491,977 
the area of the British Empire. By comparison with the last two figures, Canada is 
seen to be over 30 times as large as the British Isles and to comprise over 27 p.c. of 
the total area of the British Empire. 


Political Subdivisions.—Canada is divided from east to west into the fol- 
lowing provinces: the Maritime Provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, all three comparatively small in area; Quebec, covering a strip 
south of the St. Lawrence and the whole territory north of the St. Lawrence and east 
of the Ottawa to Hudson strait, less the territory of the Coast of Labrador; Ontario, 
extending northward from the Great Lakes to Hudson bay; Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
-and Alberta, the provinces of the interior continental plain, extending from 49° to 
60° north latitude; and British Columbia, the province of the western mountain and 
Pacific Coast region, also extending from 49° to 60°. North of the 60th parallel of 
latitude, the country is divided into the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Terri- 
tories, the latter area composed of the provisional districts of Mackenzie, Keewatin 
and Franklin. 


Prince Edward Island.—This, the smallest province of the Dominion, lies at 
the south of the gulf of St. Lawrence and is separated from the mainland of the 
continent by Northumberland strait. It is about 120 miles in length and, with an 
average width of 20 miles, covers an area of 2,184 square miles, some 200 square 


1 Revised by F. H. Peters, Director of the Topographical Survey, Department of the Interior, Ottawa. 
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miles more than the State of Delaware. The island is nearly cut into three parts by 
the deep indentation of Malpeque bay north of Summerside and again at Charlotte- 
town by Hillsborough river, which nearly meets Tracadie bay on the north side. 
Its rich red soil and red sandstone formations are a distinct feature, and no point in 
the island attains a greater altitude than 306 feet above sea-level. A climate tem- 
pered by the surrounding waters of the gulf and yet free from the rigours of Atlantic 
storms, combined with a fertile soil and sheltered harbours, offers great inducements 
to the pursuits of agriculture and fishing. The province is noted for its relative 
predominance in the fox-farming industry, its lobster canneries, and its production 
of oats and potatoes. 


Nova Scotia.—The province of Nova Scotia is 381 miles in length by from 
50 to 105 miles in width, a long and rather narrow strip of land lying parallel to the 
‘Maine and New Brunswick coast and joined to the latter by the isthmus of Chig- 
necto. It includes at the north the island of Cape Breton, which is separated from 
the mainland by the narrow strait of Canso. The total area of the province is 21,428 
square miles, a little over 2,000 square miles less than the combined area of Belgium 
and Holland. Cape Breton island, south of the main entrance to the gulf of St. 
Lawrence and sheltering Prince Edward island from the Atlantic, is roughly 100 
miles in length with an extreme breadth of 87 miles. Its area of 3,120 square miles 
encloses the salt-water lakes of Bras d’Or, connected with the sea at the north by 
two natural channels and at the south by the St. Peters ship canal. The ridge of 
low mountainous country running through the centre of the Nova Scotia mainland, 
and of which the highest altitude is less than 1,500 feet, divides it roughly into two 
slopes, that facing the Atlantic being generally rocky, and open to the sweep of 
Atlantic storms, while the other, facing the bay of Fundy and Northumberland 
strait, consists for the most part of fertile plains and river valleys, and is noted for 
‘its general farming and fruit-farming districts which produce the famous Nova 
Scotian apples. The Atlantic coast is deeply indented with numerous excellent 
harbours many of which provided splendid homes and refuges for the old sail fishing 
fleets. 


New Brunswick.—With a total area of 27,985 square miles, New Brunswick 
may be compared in size to Scotland with its area of 30,405 square miles. The 
province is very compact and in shape nearly rectangular, with its depth not greatly 
exceeding its width. The conformation is in general undulating and of low relief. 
In the southeastern half of the province the ground elevation does not generally 
exceed 500 feet above sea-level except for a narrow strip in the south which produces 
‘the highlands bordering the bay of Fundy east of Saint John. In the northwestern 
half the ground elevation is in general from 500 to 1,000 feet above sea-level and 
reaches its greatest elevation of over 2,700 feet in Northumberland county northeast 
of Grand Falls. The St. John, rising in the sister province of Quebec and the bord- 
ering State of Maine, is a river with many distinctive beauties, while its length of 
nearly 400 miles makes it quite noteworthy as to size. In the northeastern half of 
the province there are very extensive areas of Crown lands still carrying valuable 
stands of merchantable timber. While New Brunswick is essentially a part of the 
mainland, the bay of Chaleur at the north, the gulf of St. Lawrence and North- 
umberland strait at the east, the bay of Fundy at the south and Passamaquoddy 
bay at the southwest, provide the province with a very extensive sea-coast. To its. 
southwest is a group of islands belonging to the province, the most important of 
which are Grand Manan, Campobello, and the West Isles. New Brunswick has 
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been called the best watered country in the world; numerous rivers provide access 
to extensive lumbering areas in its interior and to many of the most attractive 
hunting and fishing resorts in the Dominion. 


Quebec.—Quebec might with considerable accuracy be included among the 
Maritime Provinces, for the gulf of St. Lawrence is really a part of the Atlantic, 
and altogether salt water washes the coasts of the province for a length of over 
2,700 miles. Besides including a narrow strip of land between the St. Lawrence 
and the International and New Brunswick. boundaries, Quebec extends northward 
from the St. Lawrence and Ottawa rivers to Labrador and Hudson strait, covering 
over 17° of latitude and an area of 594,434 square miles, about 38 p.c. of which lies 
south of the isotherm of 60° mean July temperature. The combined areas of 
France, Germany and Spain are some 5,000 square miles less than the area of Quebec. 
The conformity of the surface of Quebec is in general that characteristic of the Pre- 
cambrian rocks, being quite even in general but much diversified by minor hills and 
hollows. North of the St. Lawrence the land takes the form of a ridge, parallel to 
the river and rising from sea-level to the Height of Land at an elevation of from 1,000 
to 3,000 feet and then descending gently again to the sea-level of Hudson bay to the 
northwest; but to the northeast the ridge carries its height to end abruptly in the 
high headlands of Labrador. South of the river the area is comprised of the St. 
Lawrence Lowlands between Montreal and Quebec which, rising to the east, produce 
the highest elevation in the province, of about 4,200 feet, in the Gaspé peninsula. 
With the exception of the treeless zone extending somewhat south of Ungava bay 
the whole of the province supports a valuable tree growth varying from the mixed 
forest in the southwest to the eastern and northern coniferous in the areas of higher 
latitude. Apart from its importance as the threshold of Canada and the gateway 
through which ocean vessels must pass on their way to the interior of the continent, 
Quebec is also noted for its natural resources. The extensive timber limits of its 
northern areas form the basis for the great pulp and paper industry of the present 
and the future. Its rivers, many of them as yet comparatively unknown, may be 
harnessed to supply over one-third of the electric power available in Canada. Its 
mineral deposits, particularly those of asbestos, have long been known for their 
quality and extent, while promising discoveries of copper and gold deposits have 
been made in Rouyn and the neighbouring townships in the western part of the 
province, and the fisheries of the St. Lawrence river and gulf are well known. Agri- 
culturally, the climate and soil of the upper St. Lawrence River valley and the plains 
_of the Eastern Townships are eminently adapted to general farming operations. 


Ontario.—The province of Ontario is the section of the Dominion contained 
between the great international lakes and Hudson bay and between the western 
boundary of Quebec and the eastern limits of Manitoba. Its most southern point 
is in north latitude 41° 41’, which is a little further south than the northern boundary 
of the State of California, and its most northern in north latitude 56° 48’.. The total 
area comprised within its limits, of which about 82 p.c. lies south of the isotherm of 
60° mean July temperature, is 412,582 square miles, of which its water area of 49,300 
square miles forms the unusually large proportion of nearly 12 p.c. The province is 
over 17,000 square miles greater in area than are France and Germany together, and 
when compared with the States to the south, Ontario is found to be almost equal in 
extent to the combined areas of the six New England States, together with New 


1 The isotherm of 60° F. mean July temperature is generally considered as the northern limit for the 
economic production of cereals. 
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York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. 
Excepting in the southwestern part, the surface conformity of Ontario is influenced 
by the characteristics of the Precambrian rocks. In northern Ontario a large area 
with elevations of 1,000 feet or over adjoins the north shore of the Great Lakes and 
going north a short distance over the Height of Land the slope descends very gently 
to Hudson bay, which has a wide marginal strip less than 500 feet above sea-level. 
The highest point in Ontario is 2,120 feet, on the promontory at the northeastern 
corner of lake Superior. The whole province supports a valuable covering of trees, 
varying from south to north, from the mixed forest to the eastern and northern 
coniferous. Many varieties of climate and soil are encountered, from the dis- 
tinctively southern conditions found along the shores of lake Erie to the very dif- 
ferent ones of Hudson and James bays. Ontario, of all the provinces of Canada, is 
the centre of the country’s manufacturing life, owing to its abundant water-power 
resources and its proximity to the coal fields of Pennsylvania, but the many resources 
of its rural districts are not on this account neglected. Mining is a thriving in- 
dustry in the Sudbury, Cobalt and Porcupine districts, the nickel coming from the 
Sudbury field amounting to 90 p.c. of the world’s production, while most of the gold 
mined in Canada is found in the province. Fruit farming in the Niagara district 
and general farming throughout the entire southern part of the province are carried 
on extensively under unusually favourable conditions, while timber, pulp and furs 
are among the most important products of more northern parts. 


Manitoba.—Manitoba, the most easterly of the Prairie Provinces, and also 
the oldest of them in point of settlement, includes the area between Ontario on 
the east and Saskatchewan on the west. Its southerly limit is the International 
Boundary, while its northerly boundary is the 60th parallel of latitude and Hudson 
bay, where its coast of over 400 miles includes the harbour and port of Churchill. 
The total area of Manitoba, of which about 56 p.c. lies south of the isotherm of 60° 
mean July temperature, is 251,832 square miles—8,566 square miles greater than 
twice the total area of the British Isles. The conformity of the surface of Manitoba 
is quite even; commencing on the north with a strip bordering on Hudson bay perhaps 
100 miles wide and less than 500 feet in elevation, the surface rises gradually towards 
the west and south. The bulk of the province has an elevation of between 500 and 
1,000 feet, with the greatest height of 2,727 feet attained in Duck mountain, north- 
west of lake Dauphin. East and north of lake Winnipeg the Precambrian formation 
intrudes, producing a rock formation, but the remainder of the province is overlain 
by very fertile soil of great depth. ‘The treeless prairie belt extends into the south- 
west corner of the province, but the greater portion of the developed area is in the 
grove belt characterized by groves of poplar interspersed with open prairie patches; 
to the north there are great areas of northern mixed forest, blending into the northern 
coniferous, which thin again to some treeless areas along the coast line farther north. 
The province has been regarded as typically agricultural, its southern lands being 
specially adapted to this form of industry. Its northern districts, however, are of 
importance in the production of timber and also contain large mineral deposits, 
particularly of copper-gold ore. About three-fifths of the area of this province is 
underlain by the Precambrian rocks which have been found so rich in minerals in 
northern Ontario and Quebec. 


Saskatchewan.—The central prairie province lies between Manitoba and Alberta; 
it reaches to the International Boundary on the south and its northerly limit is the 
60th parallel of latitude, which divides it from the Northwest Territories. The 
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area, of which about 89 p.c. lies south of the isotherm of 60° mean July temperature, 
is 251,700 square miles, but slightly less than that of Manitoba, and greater by 5,000 
square miles than the combined areas of the British Isles and Norway. With the 
exception of a point of the Precambrian rocks jutting in from the east at the Height 
of Land well to the north and again covering a narrow strip along the northern 
boundary, the whole of the province is overlain by generally fertile soil of great 
depth. The greater part of the developed area in the south is comprised in the great 
treeless prairie belt, fringed to the north with a zone of poplar, interspersed with open 
prairie, which gradually changes into the northern mixed forest covering all the 
northerly parts. Apart from the southern prairies, which are extraordinarily smooth, 
the surface topography is generally of low relief and with a general rising slope towards 
the west. The bulk of the province has a general elevation of between 1,000 and 
2,000 feet, with the maximum elevation of about 4,500 feet on the eastern point of 
the Cypress hills in the southwest corner. The climate is quite different from that of 
Eastern Canada, with less precipitation and perhaps slightly more severe features 
than are encountered in many other parts of the country, but is nevertheless most 
favourable to plant and animal growth. The northern districts, abundantly 
watered by lakes and rivers, are rich in timber resources and have prospective 
mineral wealth, while the southern plains include a large portion of the wonderful 
western wheat fields. 


Alberta.—Lying between Saskatchewan on the east and the Rocky mountains 
and the 120th meridian on the west, and bounded on the north and south by the 
Northwest Territories and the United States respectively, is the province of Alberta. 
Its area is slightly greater than that of Saskatchewan or Manitoba, comprising a 
total of 255,285 square miles, of which about 90 p.c. lies south of the isotherm of 60° 
mean July temperature. The area of the province is over 8,600 square miles greater 
than the combined areas of the British Isles and Norway. Like Saskatchewan the 
southern part of the province is comprised in the dry treeless prairie belt, changing to 
the north into a zone of poplar interspersed with open prairie, which again gives way 
to the northern mixed forest covering the northerly parts. The Precambrian rocks 
just touch Alberta at its northeast corner, so that excepting the fringe of mountainous 
country on its western border the whole of the province is overlain by arable soil 
of great depth. Alberta has two marked features: (1) the great valley of the Peace 
river, which has already resulted in the extension of settlement farther north than 
in any other part of Canada, and (2) the wonderful grazing lands in the foothills 
district, which, rising sharply on the west, commences the ascent which continues 
to the very peaks of the Rocky mountains. The southern half of the province, 
rising toward the west, lies at a general elevation of from 2,000 to 4,000 feet; but in 
the northern half the slope descends until elevations of well under 1,000 feet are 
reached at lake Athabaska in the northeast corner. Mount Columbia, with an 
elevation of-12,294 feet, is the highest point in the province. Considerable coal and 
oil mining are carried on; lumbering is important in the more mountainous western 
parts and in the north, while some ranching is still pursued in the less populous 
sections. The climate of Alberta is a particularly pleasant one, cooler in summer 
_ than more eastern parts of the country and tempered in winter by the ‘‘Chinook” 
winds. 


British Columbia.—British Columbia, the most westerly province of the Domin- 
ion, comprises an area of 355,855 square miles, slightly less than three times the area 
of the British Isles. The predominant feature of the province is the parallel ranges 
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of mountains which cover all of it except the northeast corner and produce a con-. 
formation characterized by high mountain ranges interspaced with valleys, many of 
which are extremely fertile, with climatic conditions well adapted to mixed agriculture 
or fruit growing. Apart from the smoother area in the northeast corner which 
extends up from the “Peace River Block” there is another notably large area of 
smoother terrain in the Stuart Lake district traversed by the Canadian National 
Railway running west from Fort George to Prince Rupert. The highest point in the 
province is Mount Fairweather (15,287 feet). The shore line of the Pacific is deeply 
indented with many inlets ideal for harbourage and with wonderful scenic aspects. 
With two ocean ports served by transcontinental railways British Columbia is well 
situated and equipped to carry on trade with the Orient, while its great stands of fir, 
spruce and cedar timber constitute a natural resource of great value. The province 
includes many islands of the Pacific, notably the Queen Charlotte group and Van- 
couver island; the latter with an area of about 13,500 squaremiles is noted for its 
temperate climate and abundant natural resources. The mines, timber, fisheries and 
agricultural resources of the province are remarkable for their quahty and extent. 
The boundaries of the province extend from Alberta on the east to the Pacific ocean 
on the west and from the International Boundary northward to the Yukon. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories—The vast area of 1,516,758 square miles is 
included within the boundaries of Canada’s northern subdivisions, the Yukon 
Territory and the three provisional districts of the Northwest Territories. ‘This 
is over twelve times the area of the British Isles, nearly half the area of the United 
States, and more than the combined areas of the Argentine Republic and Chile in 
South America. The northern territories are as yet largely unexplored and apart 
from the main through water routes are still unmapped in any accurate way. The 
territories are known to include mighty rivers like the Mackenzie and the Yukon and 
great inland bodies of water such as Great Slave and Great Bear lakes; but with the 
present paucity of accurate knowledge the situation is that the potentialities of this 
great area are at present unknown. There have been many indications of mineral 
wealth in the country, which are being added to as definite exploration advances, 
and the future may well reproduce the great gold rush to the Yukon in 1897. Be- 
cause a large portion lies within the Arctic circle the tendency has been to associate 
with the Northwest Territories thoughts of ice and snow, but as our knowledge is 
increased the argument steadily gains more weight that what have been regarded in 
the past as the great barren lands of the north are more appropriately described as our 
great northern prairies. The opening of the port of Churchill, making the Hudson 
Bay coast of the district of Keewatin readily approachable, adds considerably to the 
transportation facilities, which previously have been confined to a regular steamboat 
summer route down the Mackenzie river. In the future it is likely that travel and 
transport by air will have a great influence in the further development of these 
territories, while a net of established radio stations already brings a large area within 
the realm of quick communication. The production of minerals in the Yukon in 
1930 was valued at over $2,500,000, while the value of the production of furs in the 
Northwest Territories and Yukon in 1929-30 was nearly $2,000,000. 
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Summary of Land and Water Area.—The total land and water area of the 
Dominion, together with its distribution by provinces and territories, is shown 
in Table 1. 


-1.—Land and Water Area of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, as in 1932. 


Per Cent 
of 
Total Area, 


Province or Territory. Land.! Water. Total.! 


sq. miles. | sq. miles. | sq. miles. 


MeUInNGemscl weraclsiiNd. soc... secs «a «isc naheice Mane cae 2,184 - 2,184 0-1 
PG UAREO LIAL INN... 2 cbs ucicetreds «a5 Seeds crcl ae P ee 20,743 685 21,428 0-6 
Pew brunswick «6.0 so escs ould EOSOU ee ee 27,710 275 27,985 0:8 
MII AS hae 5 Ses ER aie Ue eat gee 571,004 23,430 594,434 16-1 
CE FEY AS ce 2 RIOR eo Re 2 oy ee gee re RAS 363, 282 49,300 412,582 11-2 
MCE berries ne ha osc aercudeee mi hatehiemtckes In nate wen 224,777 27,055 251, 832 6-8 
RPUCHECHO WALLET Wile Tinie Meare eas ite Rea eihee cee es 237,975 13,725 * 251,700 6:8 
PETE oo erate cis we ict, wiki tee Oia eae 248,800 6,485 255, 285 6-9 
British Columbia........ Ny eI es an eae Bc recdes @ ME GUO 349,970 5,885 355, 855 9-6 
ERODE ee Ss eee PEM rok aig coset Ba ea 205,346 1,730 207,076 5-6 

Northwest Territories— 
PEAT we. eet Say peng Oca epee ciehinecise Non. eee: 546, 532 7,500 554,032 15-0 
SCO WLLL etemeea nets, Ceres ceanays Soe ve oie esas ome isu. oe 218,460 9,700 228,160 6-2 
MERCK Giiz Oma meme stents eee coercion caren ese oe einelae eels 493 , 225 34,265 527,490 - 14-3 
SROCRIS Ee eer eis he ee amihien Buin eee 3,510,008 | 180,035 | 3,699,043 100-0 

_ 1 Approximate. 


The water area, as given above, is exclusive of Hudson bay, Ungava bay, the 
bay of Fundy, the gulf of St. Lawrence and all other tidal waters, excepting that 
portion of the river St. Lawrence which is between Pointe-des-Monts and the foot : 
of lake St. Peter, in Quebec. ; : 


Section 1.—Orography. 


The conformation of the present surface of the North American continent , 
admits of its apportionment, in Canada, into several orographic divisions. The 
exposed surface of the old Precambrian continent forms one of the largest divisions 
and has been called the Canadian Shield, the Archean Peneplain and in its southern 
portion, the Laurentian Highland. The mountainous country of the west consti- 
tutes the Cordilleras, while the mountains of eastern United States, in their con- 
tinuation across the border, form the Appalachian Highland of Eastern Canada. 
The Great Plains, with various subdivisions, occupy the area between the mount- — 
ainous area of the west and the great roughened surface of the Canadian Shield. 
The St. Lawrence Lowlands lie between the Laurentian and Appalachian Highlands. 
Within the borders of the Canadian Shield an area on the southern margin of Hudson 
bay has been referred to as the ‘‘clay belt”. It occupies a part of the basin that 
during the glacial period was submerged and covered with a coating of clay which 
smoothed over its inequalities and concealed most of the underlying rocks. Since 
its emergence the surface has been but slightly altered by drainage channels cut 
across it. 


Orographical maps of Eastern and Western Canada, showing elevations above 
sea-level, will be found on pp. 8 and 10 of this volume. 
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Canadian Shield.—The portion of the Precambrian continent whose exposed 
surface still forms a large part of Canada has an area of about two and a half million 
square miles. Its northern border crosses the Arctic archipelago and the eastern 
lies beyond Baffin island and Labrador and reaches the depressed area occupied by 
the St. Lawrence river, a short spur or point crossing this valley at the outlet of lake 
Ontario to join the Adirondack mountains in New York. The southern boundary 
runs from this spur west to Georgian bay, skirts the north shore of lake Huron and 
sweeps almost around the ancient depressed area occupied by lake Superior. The 
western edge, from the lake of the Woods and lake Winnipeg, bears northwest to 
the western end of lake Athabaska, and passes through the basins occupied by 
Great Slave and Great Bear lakes, reaching the Arctic ocean east of the Mackenzie 
River delta. In detail, the surface features of the Canadian Shield are irregular, 
but, viewed broadly, it has the conformation of a great plain, depressed toward the 
centre and in the north, and slightly elevated along the eastern and southern borders 
where it presents a rather steep outward slope. The general elevation in the eastern 


portion is under 2,000 feet, and over the larger part of the plain is about 1,000 feet. 


The highest portion is along the northeastern margin, where it presents a steep face 
to the sea, rising to a maximum altitude of about 6,C00 feet. 


Appalachian Region.—The continuation of the Green mountains of Vermont 
into Canada may be traced in the Notre Dame mountains, which approach the 


St. Lawrence northeast of Quebec and, continuing with more easterly trend, form 


the highland of the Gaspé peninsula. Over a large part of the region, these hills 
hardly attain the dignity of mountains, but peaks rising more than 3,500 feet above 
the nearby coast are found in the Gaspé peninsula. The continuation of the White 
mountains of New Hampshire is found in the highlands of Maine and New Bruns- 
wick, the continuity being shown quite plainly by the rock-folding and other evi- 
dences of the great earth movements which caused the topography. An additional 
ridge apparently forms the present province of Nova Scotia, and although the 
highlands of that province rise only to elevations of less than 1,500 feet, the rock 
structure indicates that it was a mountainous country at no very remote geological 
period. 


St. Lawrence Lowlands.—The southern interior of the continent consists of 


_a plain of low relief, bordered on the east by the Appalachian mountains, on the 


west by the Cordilleran Mountain systems, and on the north by the Laurentian 
plateau. This plain, in its Canadian portion, is known as the St. Lawrence Low- 
lands, and extends from a short distance below Quebec city to lake Huron, south of 
Georgian bay, with a length of 600 miles and an area of 35,000 square miles. To the 
northeast it becomes reduced in width, and in the vicinity of Quebec is represented 
by a narrow plateau or shelf on each side of the St. Lawrence river. 


Great Plains.—A great area, including diverse features, lies to the east of 
the Cordilleras. The portion that is included under the term Great Plains extends 
from the southwestern edge of the ancient surface, forming the Canadian Shield, 
to the eastern edge of the mountainous region of the Cordilleras. This area is 
characteristically different from other parts of Canada in that any exposure of 


_ surface rock is rare and generally it is overlain by great depths of soil, through 


which the streams have cut themselves down into deep coulées and the rivers into 
deep wide valleys. Lakes of any considerable extent are infrequent and usually 
quite shallow; in the dry prairie section there are many places where the absorption 
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from the broad and shallow bodies of water is so great that they have little or no 
outflowage and consequently the concentration of mineral salts in the water makes 
it unfit for domestic use. ‘The terrain is generally smooth or gently undulating and 
with elevations of from 600 to 3,500 feet has a general upward slope toward the 
south and west where, rising more sharply in the foothills, the real ascent to the 
high mountains commences. 


Cordilleran Region.—The western part of the American continent is more or 
less mountainous. The Andean chain, which extends throughout the length of 
South America and broadens out in the United States has, in Canada, an average 
width of about 475 miles. This region, covering about 530,000 square miles, is the 
most elevated in the Dominion, many of the summits reaching heights of 10,000 
feet, with occasional peaks over 13,000 feet above sea-level. The mountainous 
tract forming the Cordilleras can be divided broadly into three parallel bands; a 
series of plateaus and mountains, comprised in the Columbia, Interior, Cassiar, and 
Yukon systems, forming the central part, referred to as the Central Belt; another 
series of parallel ridges east of the central plateaus, formed of fault rocks and folds 
and including the Rocky and Arctic systems, known as the Eastern Belt; and a third 
division between the plateau country and the Pacific, composed of the Pacific and 
Insular systems, called the Western Belt. 


Following is a list of the principal named Canadian Cordilleran peaks exceeding 
11,000 feet in elevation :— 


Province and Mountain Peak. Elevation. N. Lat. W. Long. Range. 


{t. ° , °o , 
Alberta— 
Aiieetaes Bon me CRESS Reet 11,874 52 14 LLP 336 Rocky Mts. 
A EDRRACAL LOOT RE PvP eise ea Bs 11,214 51 59 117 1 s 
ASATDOINO ee atest ee ecole cee wits 11,870 50 56 115 42 ie 
INCREASE te Oris cic Cale cara kis on wee os 11,452 52 07 i WA 11 sf 
ME OLOMBATIE ts es dane cies hoe ee nee acres 11,000 D2 06 116 55 ie 
CGlimbighs; ac sasted orci Se Sarde BES 12,294 52 09 117 27 Ms 
WD CLCATOL TN Gate atid oe gene alalsiiese el tthe 11,235 51 18 116 15 ee 
DIAS Tee fe AA echo ec os ide Reldehs oes 11,060 52 19 117 00 se 
MOrbes. Ath Ate. Sosdih. dakine Bel b Une 11,902 51 48 116 56 . 
IO ag) CAR a, ey Re MIE on aaa ae 11,026 52 33 117 54 te 
IS RQTIYOy in op as tae Aeneid care eee niet eabs eters 11,135 51 34 116 15 “4 
Hlaingabeeks «. cotcctel ols aces steih 65 ol bose 11,457 51 20 116 17 a 
TO CRe eR tecle. te in dace eke sae 11,316 50 32 115 12 tbe 
RAR PTO Wald s a, 3. bodes. f Nad. Fah ee 11,400 52 10 117 30 $ 
WRISPBONCT ye oe. ts oP ek okroas ef on eae. 11,500 52 13 117 19 s 
Leja Se ae «on Pye eon tela a ae a ae 11,495 51 58 117. —s_ 06 «s 
GIOVay GAs. docs. sar Oc Res Sear Bes oa toe 11,230 51 ae 116 7 Ks 
PHHOULOE ST Rens his can tae hn See nels wleie alot 11,150 50 52 115 39 
Pin Doulas. Bint th Rae eee. 11,174 50 43 115 20 2 
POA IOI oho ieee aia, Mo a tue SMieca thet 11,340 52 11 117 19 pid 
SOMIPHOUE. cae ote cy otter eee 11,320 52 15 TL 289 “ 
Peinplent ariois Sich. JHeN ey. dees > oe 11, 636 51 21 116 15 ne 
ee a. Son evel econ Fes eae lbepoltal bibles Je 
DUTOEOR Ae ete ors oc cites wine imatis Phas 11,365 51 23 116 18 os 
ELS OE Ra Anes Se tat 11,000 51 58 116 45 sé 
PRON OMe Lo cai Je niet n. Me cous viage axeiehs 9155 12,170 52 18 i725 < 


1 These peaks are on the interprovincial boundary between Alberta and British Columbia. 
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Province and Mountain Peak. Elevation. N. Lat. W. Long. Range. 
{t. o ‘ fe} / 
British Columbia— 
BUSI Cie: toate Se eee 11,000 54 00 120 15 Rocky Mts. 
IBE VCO nr mees « heeInS ois okk'e co ieee en te 11,507 52 03 nb iy; 20 A 
Clemenceau Sic oases 6 | Adereteney 12,001 - - - - ss 
CHO Wie aye Oe ech Re See erat 11,500 53 26 119 26 “ 
Delphine eres os oe oe ee 11,076 50 28 116 25 Selkirk Mts. 
Hammweathert......s. tis eaeiect acheter tee 15, 287 58 54 137 on St. Elias Mts. 
TAT DIABET S cists ced tacos ete or nS re eee: 11,342 50 29 116 27 Selkirk Mts. 
GQOOGSIT Ree reste ss cross a ete eects 11,676 51 12 116 24 Rocky Mts. 
Hiasleriamnas a..c othsne o oe ee ae na a 4 51 09 117, 25 Selkirk Mts. 
ELUD CF As Sock ke ci eRe Re 11,051 51 22 116 18 fe 
Asian eo. & Gee oS See o GO Ce dae LeTat oe We onye 50 24 116 32 Rocky Mts. 
Kine "George we eke oe eee ee 11,226 50 36 115 24 
Resplendentsteccccr tens sae tak he serene 11,240 53 05 119 07 aS 
TRODSON io retin ete eee ete en ne cose 12,972 53 07 119 08 ee 
ROO chien cere hie ea a baie. 12,860 58 59 137 30 St. Elias Mts. 
Sel weyNle cs. haste nna cee eee 11,013 51 09 117 24 Selkirk Mts. 
SirtAlexanderss: sete oe eee ee) 11,000 54 00 120 15 Rocky Mts. 
Sim Sandtordie een cherries coe mains 11,590 51 39 117 52 Selkirk Mts. 
(Rhe Felimetacceh tac cee eee te 11,160 51 j1 116 20 Rocky Mts. 
Whitehorn nese on eer rs a eee 11,101 53 08 119 16 “ 
Yukon2— 
WSFA T VOL SCONG etre ret en ae See ee 14,500 60 21 139 02 St. Elias Mts. 
AU OUS Ta seth Epa oee en ee Ee aes 14,070 60 18 140 28 a 
BIT Ci ieccarkaie tra ae shee ase eae arenas taete ae 117375 60 19 140 Sil s 
BaGdham 820. 6. ek ea ee 12,625 60 38 139 47 My 
COO 2 Fee eet dea he eas Sate ae 13, 760 60 10 139 59 * 
Craigtes® 25562 RIE 13,250 - ~ ~ - ee 
Ehubbardiecs ens eee mit: niet ee 14,950 61 16 140 53 se 
PEANNELEC:... isk «ste eee dale eee ees 11,700 60 20 140 43 < 
ERT Ren OT oc Eee Cee are tee ie a eae 17,130 60 35 140 39 a 
TOPO Nae et aire Soe Me eae: 19,850 60 35 140 21 4) 
WUCAIIO Nets: cae a eee ee et 5O 61 01 140 28 ne 
Malasoina. nc Rates See 122150 60 19 140 34 fe 
MEGA Chie eee, Po a Rees ote 14,400 60 36 140 13 My 
ING WtON een ee eo a. ree ee 13,811 60 19 140 52 es 
SGM MAS aed eects. othe son ee eee 18,008 60 18 140 57 ss 
STOCIEG: atciie Pei amu bam eee ise areola 16, 644 61 06 140 19 << 
Strickland....... BE eG ha eke Lae 13,818 61 14 140 45 st 
[VANCOUVER nt. Siena os tater neh era 15,696 60 21 139 42 Ge 
Wealshittnsseees ee sie iite ata oa, 14,498 61 00 140 00 hse 
WOOG 8 acti: 5 Mee... eo ee 15, 885 61 14 140 31 ws 


1 These peaks are on the international boundary between British Columbia and Alaska. 

2 These peaks are on or near the Yukon-Alaska boundary. 

Nore.—The highest mountain east of the Rockies, with the exception of the Torngats in Labrador, 
peaks of which exceed 6,000 feet, is Tabletop mountain (recently re-named Mount Jacques Cartier by the 
Geographic Board of Canada) in N. lat. 48° 59’, W. long. 65° 56’, Gaspé district, Quebec, the summit of 
which is 4,350 feet above sea-level. 


Section 2.—Rivers and Lakes. 


General.—The waterways of Canada constitute not only one of its most 
remarkable geographic features, but one of the most vital elements of its national 
existence. The water area of 180,035 square miles is unusually large, constituting 
almost 5 p.c. of the total area of the country, whereas the water area of the United 
States forms but slightly more than 13 p.c. of its area. The Great Lakes, with the 
St. Lawrence river, form the most important system of waterways on the continent 
and one of the most notable fresh-water transportation routes in the world. Their 
value in facilitating the cheap and speedy shipment of grain from the Prairie Prov- 
inces cannot be overestimated. These lakes never freeze over, but usually most of 
their harbours are closed by ice about the middle of December and remain frozen 
over until the end of March or the beginning of April. 


Drainage Basins.—The great drainage basins of Canada are the Atlantic 
(524,900 square miles), the Hudson Bay (1,486,000 square miles), the Pacific (387,300 
square miles), the Arctic (1,290,000 square miles) and the Gulf of Mexico (12,365 
square miles). Table 2 indicates the drainage areas of the more important rivers. 
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2.—Drainage Basins of Canada. 


Notz.—Owing to overlapping and to the fact that minor basins are omitted, the totals of each drainage 
basin do not represent an addition of the drainage areas as given. Tributaries and sub-tributaries are indi- 
cated by indentation of thenames. The Gulf of Mexico basin is that part of the southern area of the Prairie 
Provinces drained by the Missouri and Mississippi rivers and their tributaries. 


F . ; Area es : Area 
Drainage Basin. eT: Drainage Basin. Teed: 
Atlantic Basin. sq. miles. Hudson Bay Basin—concluded. sq. miles. 
USOT WO cer rete Vo ct lactams Woerepsiatsware bo 9 Fa AU UMa ALTERING: Seleotces Met ionie cima ieteans packs Pik exe: aieeaehd 32,700 
Soe Lo A are ea ee NS A Bap aera, Soe BOOSH LDU DAW tes, oc che Seo pelea cn eae beach wide ier Rene 58,500 
Ee SNE IMICEN Sec ety ie orer din i <node varies isane 309, 500 a 
35,900 TOtAleo rte Sse oreo ete 1,486,000 
wise Pacific Basin. 
9000 RVR OM ce eee aes eee tees fastener: 145, 800 
56.700 Porcupines ori. eee eri a Cees Sees 24,600 
3" 500 COWARE So. Clee ee ete hee oe reece neo 21,900 
9° 100 Pell Vuk ces sce ek hoses Tae Bees 21,300 
: HSOWERiE6 6555 ck me Oe haee sabe ses a: eh 
WiHIGGTs 2 Sed chic d tiene ee ek be 8 tlerine 15,000 
Total........-. ee eeeee eee coded: [, MASE N S -5 o a 11,200 
Hudson Bay Basin. ean SER Ol orci. Coo a a 
ROSS hee ons che sohatsiete ia Uk bis pysiceard cit 62,400 is WS hee et ae chi 7,400 
BeuEOtsaaesversesrssrereesce tess srscis Baboon copy ies scseveiassisvusenepanss 19,300 
dail Pet RE GRRE See Re PREP Sees eee! } NEP ASOP csi tele le otoveretaterain stalehelstoage ot 2 6 wists 91,700 
Eastmain Sires atelal se sales eleiete ae aie aleraia: ssw Go 26, 500 Thompson Le SING eet So Bepert exh 91 ; 800 
Reese rerstans waa tess tnneny ene: aU AENechalto. ciccr.ssittsi iiss asta 15,700 
PPPS a cantaress ee s2hs esr str 22s os g Blackwater. .e 6: ssigdsdssiececwnmnes 5,600 
SEEN REA ete crouch ela Gio + piers wiwipibin ete are(sie'3 29, 800 Guoesob i  iacsad eres eee 4.500 
EGGSG.S sg pers chine dati ostae ae Sis Kislweield ee 42,100 ; er, ane ce tee a 7 ; 500 
PARIBELIOTS St sea Os bc o's Cae Saree eee 11,300 39 : 300 
Missinaibi Piatie Ta Loun tate lst pusiee va es eo Sire) ale et e\'a 10, 600 is. 500 
Ibany raat a eiChoai Scie. wiele 6 whee) bieceter tise bibetete: + 59 * 800 6 Z 000 
Kenocamsinnts Gidiss tt de baht & 20,700 3'160 
PAULOWADISK AE oc), int cicet 600 shows tenes 18, 700 1. 190 
pense eT cea sie b rte be ce aS Fae ; a An : 
BYOLOM feet ete tN gals eid pale'ti alee i 
Hayes...cccsscseceeceseseeeineseiee -28:000 Total....... peas, ahead 
ISON Ss Rolie sissies belle HS wb iis lave wna auld ack 0,80 . 
WVINNMIOL 4 cc 3 oz wie siecle pup ocalareiere meet 44,000 oie eee me ae Y co IE TON 47,500 
English......+0+++++sseeeeeeeereees 20, 600 COppeYr MING sai. c16 bbs as ds Sas Zasaaes 3s 29,100 
Red... sie ieseeeneeeeee eres ners scene 63, 400 Mackenzie.s £232 22seiss set cskese cee acs 682,000 
ASIN DOMOS, oc poss sacs ree sam 52, 600 Liard 100, 700 
Paskatehewall:-...cccpcecsoenccs cede. 158,800 SCRE AR ois ie: 95 : 700 
North Saskatchewan 54 ? 700 Pands eee w esr eoe eee ee eeoeee eee eeeeeeeeee 117 ry 100 
South Saskatchewan 65 4 500 hah abnska Cee er see cles mess eee sie 6 8 6b 6 58. 909 
yied D a 300 Pare ee ee ee 9 
Ow , 100 
Belly . 8° 900 Total........... seeteseeess 1,290, 000 
CRT 11 Baie oe a ee 115,500 Gulf of Mexico Basin.......... 12,365 


The St. Lawrence River System.—Most important of the lakes and rivers 
of Canada is the chain of the Great Lakes with their connecting rivers, the St. 
Lawrence river and its tributaries. This chain is called the St. Lawrence River 
system. The Great Lakes, separating the province of Ontario from the United 
States and connected by a series of canals with the St. Lawrence river, allow vessels 
drawing not over 14 feet of water to proceed from the Atlantic ocean to the interior 
of the Dominion as far as Fort William and Port Arthur, twin cities situated 
on Lake Superior, practically half way across the continent. 


Other River Systems.—Apart from the St. Lawrence, the great waterway of 
the eastern half of the Dominion, other systems also merit some attention. The 
Saskatchewan river, for example, flowing eastward from the Rocky mountains to 


lake Winnipeg and thence northward by the Nelson river into Hudson bay, drains a 


great part of the plains of the western provinces. In the north, the Mackenzie 
river, with its tributaries the Slave, Liard, Athabaska and Peace rivers, follows the 
northerly slope of the Great Plain and empties into the Arctic ocean, its waters 
having traversed in all a distance of 2,514 miles. The Yukon river, after draining a 
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great part of the Yukon Territory, flows northward through Alaska into the Bering 
sea after a course of 1,765 miles. The Fraser, Columbia, Skeena and Stikine rivers 
flow into the Pacific ocean after draining the western slopes of the mountains of 
British Columbia. Table 3 gives the lengths of the principal rivers with their 
tributaries, classified according to the course taken by their waters. 


3.—Lengths of Principal Rivers and Tributaries in Canada. 


Norte.—In this table the tributaries and sub-tributaries are indicated by indentation of the names. 
Thus the Ottawa and other rivers are shown as tributary to the St. Lawrence, and the Gatineau and other 
rivers as tributary to the Ottawa. 


River. Miles. River. Miles. 
Flowing into the Atlantic Ocean. Flowing into Hudson Bay—concluded. 
Natashkwan (to Labrador boundary)...... 160:||*Attawapiskat..:625:.c000 04 des semen ee te 465 
HVOMMAING sera te toate en ees se nie eee 270 || Albany (to head of Cat river)... 610 
IMIG ISIC Meerteeta ccincctcevecrale ces nits oes eee 210 || Moose (to head of Mattagami) 340 
MEAT CUGEIUG tes ss ccctciaarnee ebaclene corso a ees 130 EATER DAINIS: Cubs leye onsets eit ee dneree 275 
Sb ORM sees. eee tite else ne emi oe nee 399 ADItIDI, 245 ce coach eb dt oee te aoneee aohes 340 
Wrammieht oy, 2 ek tee acetic ne csacede tin sie 135 Missinabii..i oc oe wea vari eine ate 265 
St. Lawrence (to head of St. Louis, Minn.).} 1,900 |} Harricanaw.................002cceeeeceees 250 

MEANT KAY AN 26 huss gates clecine so eines sore ote - 310 || Nottaway (to head of Waswanipi)......... 400 

Omtarde. Fest eine ee ore cee wine een 270 WasSwanipl, 2: rose s3252s5 aces sees tsteueer 190 

IBELrSiMis ht casas seine oie ee ees 240 aE GuperE.. . kseans ses sche eis Pee ne See 380 

Saguenay (to head of Peribonka)......... 405 coe ne Cree I ee onion. 375 
WPOTIDONKS wctocs oro nee seereis saa One DSO TMB Ig... . cage c cists s Seine a ciate ese rdeekavenaeris nests 520 
IMIStASSING © lass akin soos Heese ¢ eRe 185 ee Whales. os eccacs oeeca seesaw 365 
AShugpimuchuanc.s 1s cae ete actoouiene aan 16D MMeal@....cs oe ahs she ESE ee Abner oe Senne ete 295 

OHSUGIOT OC: se ce ete dee Sontacee Sio en eee 120 || Koksoak (to head of Kaniapiskau)........ 535 

DSGm MAUrICO’: accu atce conus bare omen eo ee 325 KANIAPISKAUIs 5 se3c ceca be tetas dese eee 445 
IMIATEA WAN occu hc ee ee cetoe ne TOON George. : .s.25 555. cies sneer cae pee ve 365 

SES MTANCISa asa cc cae cn oe eee eee 165 

BuICHENGUB sci cine rer ealae s SARS HASGAE. 210 Flowing into the Pacific Ocean. 

OCCA Way tcc eine enact er es ot cee ee 6964|"@olumbia: (totals cece ac aes hoes tee 175150 
INGE tH ARE yo tos cael o ote ee 70%) Columbia (GiniCanada)s.. os% ssssss eee ener 465 
VOUS Own cae ea ot eee coke cane es 115 ‘Kootenay sy. 4.6 sse nbs ci than nes decane 400 
North IN ALION ea cores biatench ee er GORI Mraser «Sse % ncsccceee eee tee 6 aes Cees eee 695 
CGUATHOVEO, ois. o0 + «see berm aes oo 205 Thompson (to head of North Thompson) 270 
Gatineau scorers ee eles center 240 North Thompson 185 
WOUlONZe. ac cee oe hee Oe 135 South EPhompsonss.c.e4 0s s22 eae eee 120 
MONMOMO cnc fue eee a aioe Obie oe 80 Ghileotine hianicet cee voce eer aes : 145 
South Nation 90 IBlackwater.425005:Aut 4 swe abc ee eee 140 
aes Sh Lo eS op CRO Ee TE 105 IN@Cha&kO? e.ceicnc $53 6 besetercn. c's Cee ete 255 

Maca WAaSk alte so; sot sie > eisretis oar deniers 130 Stuarts. 46. Nee ose nq ts See ee he ee 220 
PECAWA WAS Sooke te ona Sos en 95; |MPoreupine...... 07 < Saaeanc wee Cee ee ee ae 525 

IMoingecne eet, Set een ae hte ee 60 Skeena,.«.cp.5% ses eee oe ree « bere nee 335 

ALO ties tra tien ik eae tere en L508 IMNGSS.S. 25, habs ote ee ek See eee 205 

Grands 2a aes es erent: Sate pee Me AGSSUNS Tian o: Sadie eats bade eee Wi Roe REE 335 

Mhames?)2 isa ees Tee 163 3PAISEks... oc tveiseies viet can ame pee 260 

French (to head of Sturgeon)............. 180 || Yukon (mouth to head of Nisutlin)........ 1,765 
StU ECON acer es tie ea ee Ce eee ee 110 || Yukon (int. boundary to head of Nisutlin). 655 

Spanish cckodek: ede eee ees os 153 Sbowiar't.. i..ccthesectu, ace usta cc tk oe 320 

IMISSISSAGI toro ne ce ete eee on Meee ee 140 WACO tise cs ote eae moe oe mone. eee 185 

‘Thessalontiqtes.. esos oer es: ean be 40 Pellet} ugek &.o.dekcetadeiies sect oo eee 330 

Nipigon (to head of Ombabika).......... 130 Macmiilials::gatcio tie soe ee 200 

Owessi Mile ies. Bib eee. eee cee : 338 
Flowing into Hudson Bay. 
PLAVOS tech :. os Cass ok ieee Ce te eo 300 Flowing into the Arctic Ocean. 
Relea odds Wactece, BE SAemfait ale oi dhet~ ACE 400 i; Anderson scitac cx cae See oe ee 465 
Nelson: (to head of Bow): 75. 2-625. o0 fay, wah R00) Te Or 6OBico cn ds. ac eee cue cee ee 275 

Red (to head of lake Traverse)........... 2,514 

Red (to head of Sheyenne)............... 365 
ASSINIDOIME?.c. caee eR epee en 230 

UDG paseo cota ay cigteie arene ties EE 200 
OwAppelle ee ee ce ack 570 

Winnipeg (to head of Firesteel)........... 260 
SHNG@LiSh ey hay ery eee Se mie bets & 250 

Saskatchewan (to head of Bow).......... 260 — 
North Saskatchewan..................- 765 
South Saskatchewan (to head of Bow) 210 

OW Be cone ce ee ae ee ee 258 
Bell ygryd eb eteph esc erence 350 

Rede Deer 5a so cigsc Ooo as Osha one 1,054 
Churchill ease ae Ss 250 
BOS VOU ae 0 ook ue Shien ain, oe an 145 
CASRN ge ok te ed eI Ore TA Rn Smoky ; ~ +245 
Mubaynt: ko. ota astra. ack bik eee 580 LittletSimokye. 445.058 ela vee a 185 
Severn....... TELE AO oasis hoo hoe oe A200 (Coppermine..re tas et eee « feel cee eee 525 
Winiske five eke: Bb RE OE Oe LG 295 «Back 1; xd RR) os SO Oo Ee 605 
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The Great Lakes.—Table 4 shows the length, breadth, area, elevation above 
sea-level and maximum depth of each of the Great Lakes. Particularly notable 
are the depth of lake Superior and the shallowness of lake St. Clair and lake Erie. 


4.—Areas, Elevations and Depths of the Great Lakes. 


Lake. Length. Breadth. eet Area, mee 
Sea-level. 
miles. miles. feet. square feet. 
mailes. 

5 len otal dealer 383 160 1,180 31,810 602-29 
8 pe les lt Sl ieee ea 320 118 870 22, 400 581-13 
OE ie) OS Onn 247 101 750 23,010 581-13 
SMR ces oan os con 8 ened 26 24 23 460 575-62 
ACS OR RN oso ts ss soso « pasinn 241 57 210 9,940 572-52 
MEE ec hacks os can ee « ae ana 180 53 738 7,540 246-17 


Lake Superior, with its area of 31,810 square miles, is the largest body of fresh 
water in the world. As the International Boundary between Canada and the 
United States passes through the centre of lakes Superior, Huron, Erie, St. Clair and 
‘Ontario, only a part of the areas of these lakes given in the above statement is 
Canadian. The whole of lake Michigan is within United States territory. From 
the western end of lake Superior to the mouth of the St. Lawrence there is, with the 
aid of the canal system, a continuous navigable waterway. The total length of the 
St. Lawrence waterway, from the head of the St. Louis river in Minnesota to Pointe- 
des-Monts at the entrance of the gulf of St. Lawrence, is 1,900 miles. The tribu- 
‘taries of the St. Lawrence, several of which have themselves important tributaries, 
‘include the Ottawa river, 696 miles long, the St. Maurice river, 325 miles long, and 
the Saguenay (to head of Peribonka), 405 miles long. 


Other Inland Waters.—In addition to the Great Lakes, there are large bodies 
of inland water in other parts of Canada. Of these only the following principal 
lakes, with their respective areas, need be mentioned: in Quebec, lake Mistassini 
(840 square miles); in Ontario, lake Nipigon (1,590 square miles); in Manitoba, 
-lake Winnipeg (9,398 square miles), lake Winnipegosis (2,086 square miles) and lake 
-Manitoba (1,817 square miles); in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, Reindeer lake 
(1,765 square miles); in Saskatchewan and Alberta, lake Athabaska (2,762 square 
miles). All these are within the boundaries of the provinces a8 at present con- 
stituted and are exclusive of lakes situated in the Northwest Territories, the largest 
of which are Great Bear lake (12,200 square miles) and Great Slave lake (11,170 
‘square miles), in the district of Mackenzie. 


Table 5 gives a list of the principal lakes of Canada by provinces, with the area 
of each in square miles. The table corresponds with the delimitation of the provinces 
as altered by the Boundary Extension Acts, 1912 (2 Geo. -V, cc. 32, 40 and 45). 
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5.—Areas of Principal Canadian Lakes, by Provinces. 


Province and Lake. Area. Province and Lake. Area. 
square ; square 
miles. miles. 

Nova Scotia— Ontario—concluded. 
Bras GiOrs: (05 eaag oe oe Cate cae ae 360 Superior (total, 31,810) part.............. 11,200 
PITTA AMTI Per heer othe ner renie 90 
New Brunswick— Timiskaming (total, 110) part........... 55 
CPA a cis corva cores FA PERT RO YE Omer EN 65 Trout, English river... . 22. 000660 io ete 3 156 
Trout, BOVELNiEIVEN sancceroe ns etait ale cee 215 
Quebec— Wanapitel. (4 is ickce had Ot 45 
Mbitibie(uotal, Gol) Parva eeada-ck + wer 35 Woods, lake of the (total, 1,346) part..... 1,127 
Atbane ll’; Beret sth per el acca hh, heselars 145 
ADISKIVAIMISN «cue Moet cere oak elo oe 392 || Manitoba— 2 
Burnt i. Ree cn eee os iter ecto oe ieee 56 Athapapuskow Ste ttticiscec > costede se eee 104 
Champlain (total, 360) part.../0.....7...- 18 ATIRGIMGE eres e re oo ore en een eee 112 
Chiboucamiauwy cinch Getta: late eee cick 138 Beaverhill). So 90280 22a eee 70 
Clearwater en eee ie eas eek che aie tet 410 CSM AT Na oiiaG a ek awme 56 Deve piel tone 537 
dD pigchitc aapees emnracte nccaee ae Nae OER Rae rg aot tars 180 COnrimorantien. Fe cake Gea aka oak Oreo 134 
EUSP ARSC As yd ania us cites Cera aici Ose SOKO 59 Crossi (Nelson river) iseenecss ceeeonee 274 
GUE For, Bete etme s tote ree MMos cee h ive Seem 125 Dauphin see oo ae ae eee 200 
Great hone seats acorn be hie 110 ODIO, i cichaediscsavebe eeiesaieete RIDA ee ENO ee 64 
1 save Weve BOCs dorsnere sone heuer A» Reet 125 PALA WHE Y.i00 it Roe Aa Ee 546 
Kalkaboniga iit. saree, on ratects nite wate tycuen 66 GOdSRANG fs sk cere ane en eee 319 
TOMTADISAUE este ae caer tot Ricteretoaees 375 Goose.t heres a ae 53 
TDA VVE RAO rock. eh Oren earns Mathiatalateh 95 Geen Ville cs deren s on CAO Oe eer 207 
TOWEL SCA ce wrreieltcreers orc Cate oh eee 130 TStAn sree soe Boe ee aie ES es 550 
Ma nikiwagant eile Mer eee Stns etraen 110 Kipahigan (total, 59) part............... 29 
WEAN Sate 2 ore. RC Rt ne se thE eee 100 KIskitfogisugss sty ea ener ec aeee 99 
Mattar anal case ado Meee panes dertottette geehs 88 TRISKICEO ie ak s% is GRA eh iol Rae on 65 
Memphremagog (total, 37) part........... 27 KRississing st scr acoicnates doe eee en 141 
VEE As ei Ok bg Se at ae eo eh nee 485 Manitoba: 2205s. Gi. ets cates 1,817 
Mas tassin ten nas. cote. hormesis aerelont: 840 Molamic8o Stites eens ami are ee re 154 
INTC Hh gin es oie: avo stats caries toate corned tees heater 150 aN 0's, a A et em OP Eh cP 525 
ey ee aesh satan dierent ago copa ohio 50 Namew (total, 81) part.......:..00s000- 8 
PayTl Cet, Se tae a sesteiahahcheh cuaey of atacete e/a eratoror tote 300 INosth Indian «cle eee: Meee cca 150 
Pipa KANN eeak See eas. See 90 Nueltin (total, 336) part..).204 2.0.0.0 76 
fd eintey ts, eo On a eS AO eee Sean. 138 0) coy fo PR eR ny treed Aas eden enon Acar Ye 155 
QumZe Lacides. 7 sess oes a ae eee ee 55 Pelican, west of Winnipegosis............. 80 
St. Francis, river St. Lawrence (total, 85) PIS VeReene 2309) Ao eases cp lrerae 257 
TENA Bes | ui oan ON OB RGR 5 16 OE RD Hs 63 ROG fo Sache soe ak Or tes bee ea 78 
SE IORI TRIE RS Fete. REE. Cer PEE are obtde 375 Red Deer, west of lake Winnipegosis..... 86 
SU LOUIS ted apa ootokitad oats baka eae 57 Reindeer (total, 1,765) part.............. 245 
SEPP Stern , Des ane | 130 St? Mar tint ee ee a Mee aa ee 125 
Timiskaming (total, 110) part............ 55 Betting oF mst veh see eles diets 65 
WORN OUNTAING So: cc cugicc eoastoe tetelsiee sere 63 Shoal riot. 114) partes ci tale renee 6 
Wasper'Sealhociaes Aes Te Rae f 260 Sipiweskit): (Ges eee ae WIS 201 
Walkonichen: (0200 deeb ae 44 Sisipuk (total 99)spart 2.25 saa 73 
NVSSWVIGNUT ne ee emer tc otha Rem eee 75 Southern Indian’ so... eee eee 1,200 
Stevenson yoxso i mhsont ste de ae ee ee 75 
Ontario— SESE RC eee Gy RN NEGA Ea SS AE cies ~ 100 
Abitibi (total,.330) part...............068. 295 Talbotiss! C5) COPS e Saas 72 
be Pe tc ma A ices Ine mle ge. ala en cas niyo 61 Todatara (total, 241) part................ 156 
RAS Ofte), oS ee ote 137 WAUKOY cert tees te cee stewan «a datt eereeme 62 
ree ‘otal COLO) part. 4 oo br Beso rs 5,094 WAter Ons) icccte ccceeeee sa team 90 
Huron, including Georgian Bay (total, WV@kGdsko 15590 i0. tenes Jae eerie 64 
a0 Prarie: eres Ge here): 13,675 | William... 0.0... eo eee cece e cece eee ee ees 45 
Kagaki ee eR ee. ee ke a ee 49 Winnipeg ots. ae eta oe mena ee 9.398 
WROSAL AN AER! Na apse evs eons = shoeeees 90 Winnipegzosis ’<. . 2 3a. e ee ee 2,086 
La Croix (total. 51) DAgtath ane oa ee 25 Woods, lake of the (total, 1,346) part.... 59 
l LOT: ea Re rene as oe, leet, dd Me uno Wiebe da 2 75 
Manitou, Kenora.......¢...sessccececeeee 60 |Saskatchewan— 
MaltepLacs. Dacidedons. «fac eanern caus Ae 102 PAINISK Fie. ve lotsa ae en eee eee 111 
MUESROK Ss ong cu cated tee re Lee 45 Athabaska (total, 2,762) part.. wade. Sage 
Nipigon........ Sn eee Tees Orie! 1,590 @Wandley fee os 8 ry Re aie ae Sa 56 
UND ISS UN Seca cccsahs seer gem unn ca yectiomren tetera 330 We 0 neers ieee saree CSTE RT Ari ees 68 
Ontario (total, 7,540) part...............6- 3,727 Churehall ins 2% 427... can feb eee eae 213 
Rainy (total, 324) PAE ASAD Sprain Fk 260 ue (totale136):part..se. a. acces eer 36 
Re 2 Peete) Coe ss Oe das ey CERE EER F 69 Cree Mae arise: Sets Seed eee ee 350 
Rio PEAS st heen ae ee a 43 Cah Gat SPOT AR IONE NE RAISE 93 © 
St. Clair (total, 460) Dar tics x. eye es TOMI ws MOL Gaeta esvatetg caters a siento there eaetecreeeen 200 
St. Francis, river St. Lawrence (total, 85) {ea ta-Crosse:..ce50). JAE) eee 187 
DARGA asia cicetr Corer as liane EE 20 JOBDStORCs <n. aa. 4c ke EO oe ee 123 
DURPOSODI. cage siccta tame tion ere eee eee 187 Kipahigan (total, 59) part............... 30 
ANGLIN tials svete oe eR ane on se aoe 270 Hast: MOUNCAL I: 4c eos. ee cee tcereet 89 
SLE ROR eA RR ear ee Oh acca ra re 416 aittio Quill: evi .n screeners pean 70 
Shoals totaled 14)warbesaas. ccs a ectar aoe 108 Loche, Lac.la ye. Nas U scavenge eee 70 
ROLTMNCOG See taten a totat cea ata brat eter eee 280 Misini COM; Sacks stocialsiore cca eee aetna eee 48 
Stout, Berens river... 00 en dene 50 Montreal tS 49e. dos ste ea ed Cee tee 162 
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5.—Areas of Principal Canadian Lakes, by Provinces—concluded. 


Province and Lake. Area. Province and Lake Area 
squa square 
Saskatchewan—concluded. ie British Columbia—concluded. miles. 
NGM ae eee Cok dee Ria tay? 6 Tes oie ase 63 MNCL. cote ea yeh eed Ear cheat me coh dae 135 
Pelee Pantene, cress cc the so hoe cere 302° Lavish (total, 139) part... ...00 . eevee 91 
Pionee Tae ists... oes e dekeeeseene 64 || Teslin (total, 246) part.............. “ght ok 123 
ese (total, 181) part..... Cava pied Lace ULPDOTLATLOW an, oateunteenaen ec tac hae na cole. 120 
SAR ns es 3 By ee A en a I RS 236 
sean Sane 1270) PAVb. Peer ee ee Northwest Terrltories— 
Sisipule (total, 99) part... c,d. 26 Aberdeen ER Aa ee ere OM ripe eee Ron nee 475 
AT CIETY Te ae. cere. Cee se poe cee sie 207 
BIMOOtHELONG.o vie eee: a nes cisteren rane 94 Aylmer ; 340) 
Wollaston Nn OR Ce, Cy MER ea 768 ae - : Bey ee Site Foo! SANE es 975 
Alberta— Inton-GoOldei.. .). 5. tawisegen cn ae erates. 6 253 
Athabaska (total, 2,762) part...........-. rR ee emcee ake ea ar 
Beavernills-y. casos ee corsa see Se 80 ewe a 
ee be; (Une Lie cs cate ae oar as ss 94 
BES MESA ah caters: ois fal OR re tee la, woo casos 56 
Caine ic ck aes le ee ER Se ee 55 
ROIS Ss en ee acids see coats oe 545 
Old MtGtal SOM DILG. savssce baie ors ee bee 100 
LOGIE Sra “ONGC ORAN ae ER ena aa  ce 461 
“cael ee NET ae ocala ate cao “ 
OR IOSS aise coe eo ig 0 ST seh he IEE 5 
: eis LY LN SS EEN aaa a tart Aria ee Wd 250 
Baneee Kenley: PATb........00 4.2.00. es Maseliih Goked, sablsoantill. sda hance 260 
ee ee en a 85 WNL AT a Walbot ake Ou. oles ia Tacs recs cipease cata 350 
eed Bi ee elas eee Pe ge ee 331 
veal COTE ie See tess aed doa, occa: oat ch viel sae RES 110 
B Seren Columbia 62 eo MnP: oe 160 
S48 ) 2X6. A 8 S SS 2 6 Ue bee EC OB) US Ore) BSS © Oe 2 oO atara tota é 241) Dariiesiiss. see 85 
Babine LIE) tg | Yathived.. 860 
(Git Rey, ahaa de SUSI ree Re ere users eN 85 
HRANCOIBE ears wis ious cee ena ale ahe 87 || Yukon— 
A AEPASON an Meee ecards cero ow ios 89 ATSENTUC? fab e enter et cnr ee 107 
BROOLODS Y tree coll cite sare ate Lane, Sion he hos Kish 220 ‘Atlin (totaly 292)part ae iisa sak hs sec 12 
BANOO T CARTON ce traps oe cerin erst srateter alice ets 80 "ESR OY aaa pete aR sar aati Ph eae lI 3 184 
Misanawan tes. st Mb ck od bor ee ee aes waa 135 Kuss wiyerat tt atc Sie ee etd REL 56 
RUMEN ate Mea tke ek roid eee oh ak el ORS 98 GM oven tid sas, ae oe Eee eee eT os 87 
ROUEN Eesti co cs seven otis Rub shraees 100 BPeh iors feces se pemeean sige as, G3 32 
PRU SVD vod oie hatte sauce oes ae stem 124 Tacishs (total slog impariia.ns22 ilseidewwis sar 48 
Ua Lateet ae See. ee ee tree ee Ce tae 140 Teslin (total, 246) ROMY) POLS TRAE ally Spee eit 123 


Section 3.—Islands. 


The islands of Canada are among its most remarkable geographic features. 
They include the numerous unsurvéyed and little-known areas of the Arctic regions, 
the fringe of both large and small islands off the Pacific coast, those of the Maritime 
Provinces and Quebec in the Atlantic ocean and the gulf of St. Lawrence, together 
with the islands of the Great Lakes and other inland waters. Of the Arctic islands, 
but little need be said. They are known to be of vast extent, Baffin, Victoria and 

‘Ellesmere, the three largest, being approximately 199,610, 80,450 and 78,400 square 
miles in area respectively, but Banks, Devon, Southampton, Somerset, Prince of 
Wales, Melville and Axel Heiberg are also of considerable size. Their economic 
possibilities, beyond scattered deposits of coal and other minerals, have not been 
established. The Pacific Coast islands, with the exception of Vancouver island and the 
Queen Charlotte group, are small and dot the western coast of British Columbia from 
Dixon entrance to the southern boundary of the province. Vancouver island is 285 
miles long and from 40 to 80 miles broad, covering an area of about 13,500 square 
miles, the mountain range which forms its backbone rising again to form the Queen 
Charette islands farther north. These islands figure largely in the mining, lumber- 
ing and fishing industries of the West. 

On the eastern coast of the Dominion are the island province of Prince Edward 
Island, the island of Cape Breton (an integral part of Nova Scotia), Anticosti and the 
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Magdalen group, included in the province of Quebec, and the islands of Grand 
Manan and Campobello, part of the province of New Brunswick, in the bay of 
Fundy. Prince Edward Island is 2,184 square miles in area, Cape Breton 3,120 
and Anticosti of about the same extent. Fishing activities in these eastern islands 
are important, while agriculture in Prince Edward Island and mining in Cape 
Breton are among the chief occupations of the inhabitants. 


Manitoulin island in lake Huron and the Thousand Islands group in the St. 
Lawrence river, at its outlet from lake Ontario, are the more important islands of 
the inland waters. 


PART II.—GEOLOGY. 
Section 1.—Geology of Canada.! 


The outstanding feature of Canadian geology is the vast area underlain by 
formations of Precambrian age. These occupy nearly the whole of Canada east of a 
line joining lake Winnipeg and Great Bear lake with the exception of the Maritime 
Provinces, the extreme southern parts of Ontario and Quebec, and a part of Ontario 
adjacent to the southern coast of Hudson bay. The Precambrian rocks include the 
oldest known geological formations and are the foundation of a part of the North 
American continent that has existed as a land mass for numerous long periods 
throughout all that portion of geological time that has been recorded in sedimentary 
formations exposed on the face of the earth. 


Another prominent feature is the wide extent of nearly flat-lying sedimentary 
formations of Paleozoic, Mesozoic and Cenozoic age that almost wholly surround 
the Precambrian area. They form a mantle spread out on a sloping shelf of Pre- 
cambrian rocks and for a time some of them probably extended over a great part of 
the Precambrian area. In few places was there even fairly continuous sedimenta- 
tion throughout the three great geological periods, and the succession of strata is in 
most places broken and incomplete. 


Towards the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, the flat-lying sedimentary series gives 
way to great assemblages of folded sedimentary and volcanic rocks pierced by 
granitic bodies and forming the Appalachian system of mountains on the east and 
the great Cordillera on the west. In the folding, rocks of Precambrian age are 
brought to the surface. In the extreme north an analogous mountain range stretches 
from Greenland westward into Ellesmere island. 


Subsection 1.—Topography. 


The topography of Canada is the outward expression of geological processes 
that have been in operation at the surface of the earth and at depth throughout 
geological time. It is the imprint made by the deposition of sediments, the folding 
of strata, the intrusion of igneous masses, the ejection of volcanic material, and the 
dissolving, eroding and transporting of rock matter by surface agencies. The slow 
rising and sinking of broad continental areas, the forming of great mountain ranges 
and their gradual levelling, are allinvolved. The present land form is but a momen- 
tary expression of a continent that is undergoing eternal change. 


1 By Wyatt Malcolm, M.A., Geological Survey, Ottawa. 
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The great area in Eastern Canada underlain by rocks of Precambrian age is 
known as the Canadian (or Precambrian) Shield or the Laurentian Plateau. It 
may be regarded as a subdued plateau or perhaps, more strictly speaking, a pene- 
planated surface that has been rejuvenated by Pleistocene glaciation and uplift. 
Its average elevation probably does not exceed 1,500 feet, and, except in the north- 
east, there are few areas that exceed 2,000 feet. In general, the surface slopes 
gently to the surrounding plain and there are long stretches of the boundary in 
which there is no marked difference of elevation between the Precambrian Shield 
and the adjacent Paleozoic plain; there are other long stretches in which there is 
an abrupt rise of several hundred feet above the plain or the sea. The greatest 
known elevations are in the eastern part of Baffin island and along the coast of north- 
ern Labrador. In Labrador there are four peaks in the Torngats said to have 
elevations of 6,000 feet. The Torngats are carved from the edge of an elevated 
tableland which is highest towards the Atlantic and sinks towards the west. ‘The 
coast is one of the boldest and most rugged of the world, with nearly vertical cliffs 
rising 1,000 to 2,000 feet in height. ‘Though the Canadian Shield is an area of low 
relief and has a remarkably even sky line, the surface is generally rugged with 
successions of rocky hills 100 to 200 feet high. Occasional exceptions occur in 
which there is a relief of several. hundred feet, as in the hills on the north shores of 
lake Huron and lake Superior. The area is dotted with lakes, large and small, of 
irregular outline and with numerous islands. They are rock basins that spill their 
waters from one to another by short streams with rapids and falls. In an area of 
250 square miles in western Ontario that cannot be considered exceptional, aerial 
surveys have shown that there are 700 lakes. There are well-defined deep trenches 
like that occupied by lake Timiskaming, related to faulting or other structural 
features. ‘The Saguenay river flows in a trench that descends to more than 800 feet 
below sea-level, and lake Superior, the largest body of fresh water on the face of the 


earth, fills a basin in the Canadian Shield that reaches about 400 feet below sea- 


level. 


Extending south and west from the Canadian Shield and limited on the east 
by the Appalachian Mountain system and on the west by the western Cordillera 
of America, is the great North American plain. The northeastern part of this plain 
occupies southern Ontario south of a line extending from Georgian bay to the east 
end of lake Ontario, that part of eastern Ontario lying between the Ottawa and. 
St. Lawrence rivers, and the part of Quebec lying adjacent to the St. Lawrence 
between Montreal and Quebec and extending in a very narrow belt down the river, 
including Anticosti island. The part of the plain west of the Canadian Shield is of 
wide extent, and stretches northward to the Arctic ocean between a line approxi- 
mately joining lake Winnipeg, lake Athabaska, Great Slave lake and Great Bear 
lake on the east, and the foothills. of the Rocky mountains on the west. 


Although these areas are but parts of one great plain and are disconnected in 
Canada only because the Canadian Shield happens to project across the Inter- 
national Boundary in a narrow belt east of lake Ontario and in a wide zone between 
lake Huron and the lake of the Woods, they will for convenience of treatment be 
considered separately. Those parts lying in the basin of the St. Lawrence and the 
Great Lakes have been designated the St. Lawrence Lowlands, while the western 
area has been named the Interior Plains. 

The part of the St. Lawrence Lowlands lying in the eastern angle of Ontario 
and in Quebec south of Montreal, and extending down the St. Lawrence, is com- 
paratively flat and lies less than 500 feet above sea-level. On the lower St. Law- 
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rence it is greatly narrowed by the near approach of the Appalachian system to the 
Canadian Shield. The part lying adjacent to lakes Ontario, Erie and Huron is of 
less even surface, has its greatest elevation of over 1,700 feet south of Georgian bay, 
and slopes rather gently to the Great Lakes. A striking topographical feature is 
the Niagara escarpment. This is an eastward-facing escarpment having a height 
of 250 to 300 feet and extending from Niagara peninsula northwest to Bruce peninsula. 


The Interior Plains region is in general a rolling country with broad undula- 
tions and a slope eastward and northward of a few feet per mile, descending from 
an elevation of 3,000 to 5,000 feet near the mountains on the west to less than 1,000 
feet at its eastern border. The elevation of the Canadian Pacific Railway at Calgary 
is 3,439 feet and at Winnipeg 772 feet. The rolling character of the area is relieved 
by several flat-topped hills—erosion remnants rising hundreds of feet above the 
surrounding country—by flat areas that formed the beds of lakes of considerable 
extent, and by deeply incised river valleys. A striking feature is the broken escarp- 
ment of western Manitoba and eastern Saskatchewan, marking the rise of 400 to 
1,000 feet from the Manitoba lowland to the upland of the west. A lowland of 
considerable extent stretches for some distance into Ontario and Manitoba from the 
south shore of Hudson bay. 


The Arctic archipelago consists of large islands, many of which rise prominently 
from the sea as sloping tablelands while others are comparatively low. 


The Appalachian and Acadian regions occupy practically all that part of 
Canada lying east of the St. Lawrence, with the exception of the lowland west of a 
line joining Quebec city and lake Champlain. The Appalachian region is a con- 
tinuation northward into the province of Quebec of three chains of the Appalachian 
system of mountains. The most westerly of these ranges stretches northeast into 
Gaspé peninsula, where it forms flat-topped hills over 3,000 feet high. Mount 
Jacques Cartier on Tabletop mountain has an elevation of 4,350 feet. The Acadian 
region, which includes New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island, is 
an alternation of uplands and lowlands. The northwest part of New Brunswick is 
an upland with hills and ridges rising to 2,500 feet or higher. Adjacent to the bay 
of Fundy is a series of ridges rising in places to an elevation of 1,200 feet or more. 
Between these two New Brunswick uplands is a lowland forming the whole eastern 
coast of the province and converging towards the southwest. This lowland extends 
east so as to include Prince Edward Island, the western fringe of Cape Breton island 
and the mainland of Nova Scotia north of the Cobequid mountains, which have an 
elevation of 800 to 1,000 feet. South of them lies a long narrow lowland stretching 
from Chedabucto bay to Minas basin and along the Cornwallis-Annapolis valley 
between North and South mountains. South of this is a highland sloping to the 
Atlantic coast and having an elevation at its highest part of about 700 feet. The 
northern part of Cape Breton island is a tableland 1,200 feet high, with its central 
part rising to an elevation considerably in excess of this, one point at the headwaters 
of Clyburn and Cheticamp rivers being 1,747 feet above sea-level. 


The Cordilleran region, the mountainous area bordering the Pacific, extends 
northward from the United States through Canada into Alaska, and embraces 
nearly all of British Columbia and the Yukon, and the western edge of Alberta and 
the Northwest Territories. The eastern part of the Cordillera is occupied by the 
Rocky mountains. They consist of overlapping chains with peaks rising to heights 
of 10,000 to 12,000 feet. They extend northwest and fall away towards the Liard 
river. North of this river the mountains with a similar trend lie 100 miles farther 
east and are known as the Mackenzie mountains. The western part of the Cordillera 
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is occupied by the Coast range and the mountains of Vancouver and Queen Charlotte 
islands. The Coast range rises to heights of 7,000 to 9,000 feet. Between the 
Rocky mountains and the Coast range lies a vast plateau system having elevations 
of 3,000 to 4,000 feet, and cut by deep river valleys. The plateau region merges into 
rugged mountain ranges as it approaches the Rocky mountains; it also breaks into 
mountains in northern British Columbia, but becomes subdued to a plateau again 
in the Yukon. A striking feature of the Cordillera is the deep trench that lies 
immediately to the west of the Rocky mountains, extends northwesterly from the 
International Boundary into Yukon and is occupied by the head waters of the 
Kootenay, Columbia and Fraser rivers and tributaries of the Peace and Liard rivers. 


Subsection 2.—Geology. 


Canadian Shield.—The Canadian Shield is underlain by rocks of Precambrian 
age. These consist of series of sedimentary and volcanic formations and igneous 
intrusives of great variety. ‘They were subjected to mountain-building processes, 
folded, crushed and metamorphosed, and the mountains were reduced nearly to their 
present level before the earliest Paleozoic sediments were deposited. The Pre- 
cambrian period was probably of greater duration than all the subsequent geological 
periods taken together. 


Geologists do not agree on the main subdivisions of the Precambrian forma- 


_ tions. There is one great unconformity, which represents a long period of erosion, 


and which divides the stratified rocks into two groups, the earlier group con. isting 
of a great mass of volcanics with associated sedimentary rocks and the later group 
consisting more fully of sediments. The earlier group is greatly folded and altered; 
the later group has in general been less disturbed and altered. In the earlier group 
the most important series of rocks is that known as the Keewatin. The Keewatin 
consists essentially of lava flows accompanied in many places by tuffs and basic 
intrusives, and includes iron formation, which frequently is made up of thin layers of 
chert-like quartz, alternating with quartzose layers holding magnetite or hematite or 
both. Sedimentary rocks consisting of conglomeratic, sandy and slaty strata are 
frequently associated with the volcanics and are, in places, of considerable thickness 
and extent. They may underlie the volcanics, like the Couchiching of the Rainy 
Lake area; they may be interbedded with the volcanics, like the Doré formation of 
Michipicoten; or they may overlie the volcanics, like the Timiskaming formation of 
northeastern Ontario and western Quebec. Between the volcanics and overlying 
sediments of northeastern Ontario and western Quebec there is an unconformity 
that is regarded by some geologists as of major importance. ‘The early Precambrian 
formations occupy numerous areas of various sizes up to several hundred square 
miles in western Quebec, northern Ontario, eastern and central Manitoba, and to a 
less degree in Saskatchewan and the Northwest Territories. 


The later Precambrian formations consist in a large measure of sedimentary 
rocks—conglomerates, quartzites and slates. In an afea lying immediately north 
of lake Huron and stretching northeast to beyond lake Timiskaming lies a succession 
of sediments known as the Huronian. These consist of: (a) the Bruce series, made 
up of conglomerates, quartzites and impvre dolomitic limestone with an aggregate 
thickness of 2,700 to 12,000 feet; and (b) the Cobalt series, made up of boulder 
conglomerate and other materials probably of glacial origin, overlain by quartzite 
and calcareous quartzite, with an aggregate thickness of 12,000 feet. An erosion 
interval of considerable time intervened between these two series. ‘These strata are 
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undulating with gentle dips except on the north shore of lake Huron and eastward, 
where they stand at high angles and represent the core of an ancient mountain range 
that probably flanked the southern edge »f the continent. 


In the vicinity of Port Arthur there is a series of nearly horizontal strata, con- 
sisting of conglomerate, iron formation and slate. This is the Animikie series. It 
probably belongs to the Huronian system and may be equivalent in age to the White- 
water series north of Sudbury, consisting of conglorerate, volcanic tuff, slate and 
sandstone. East of Port Arthur the Animikie is overlain by the Keweenawan series 
of several hundred feet of red conglomerate, sandstone, shale, calcareous beds, tuffs 
and lavas. 


Strata, presumably of late Precambrian age, are known to occur on lake Atha- 
baska, Great Slave lake, east of Great Bear lake, on Belcher islands, on the east of 
Hudson bay and at other points in the Ungava peninsula. In the southern part of 
Ungava peninsula sediments are found that bear a resemblance to the Grenville- 
Hastings group of southern Quebec and southeastern Ontario. 


The Grenville-Hastings group consists of closely folded, highly altered sedi- 
ments intruded by, and in places interleaved with, granite. They are in general 
rusty-weathering banded gneisses, quartzose gneisses grading into quartzites, 
crystalline limestones, amphibolites, pyroxene-rich rocks and volcanic schists. 
Pegmatite dykes are common and anorthosite occupies large areas. The Grenville- 
Hastings group forms a belt in the southern part of the Canadian Shield, extending 
east from Georgian bay. The formations have not as yet been indubitably correlated 
with the Keewatin and Huronian rocks to the north. 


The Precambrian sediments have suffered intrusion at various times by granites. 
These have been unroofed at different stages in the history of the Precambrian, and 
pebbles of granite are found in the conglomerates as early as those of Keewatin age. 
So complete has been the unroofing of the granites that they are exposed over the 
greater portion of the Canadian Shield. Basic intrusives were common in later 
Precambrian times. Sills and dykes of diabase cut the late Precambrian sediments 
around lake Nipigon, to the west of lake Timiskaming and at many other points. 
A thick laccolith of norite and micropegmatite is found in the Sudbury district. 


The Canadian Shield was intensely glaciated during Pleistocene times, with 
the exception of the more elevated parts of the northern Labrador coast, and in 
general only a scant amount of soil was left, sufficient partially to conceal the rocks 
and maintain a forest growth. In some areas, as in part of northern Ontario and 
Quebec, adjacent to the Canadian National Railway, stratified fine sediments were 
deposited in lakes formed in front of the retreating glacier. 


The Precambrian formations are prolific of mineral deposits of great: number, 
variety and extent. These latter occur generally at or near the contact of the 
intrusives and the intruded rocks. Among them are the gold deposits of Porcupine 
and Kirkland Lake, associated with intrusions of porphyry, the silver deposits of 
Cobalt, South Lorrain and Gowganda, associated with diabase sills, the enormous 
nickel-copper deposits of Sudbury, associated with norite of a thick laccolithic 
intrusion, the auriferous copper sulphides of western Quebec, the copper-zinc sul- 
phides of Manitoba, and the iron ores and iron pyrites of many localities of Ontario; 
in the Grenville-Hastings area are found deposits of galena, mica, graphite, feldspar, 
magnesite, fluorite, kaolin, molybdenite, talc and apatite. 


St. Lawrence Lowlands.—The St. Lawrence Lowlands are divided into two 
parts by an arm of the Laurentian Plateau that extends southward into New York 
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State, crossing the St. Lawrence between Kingston and Brockville. They are 
underlain by nearly horizontal Palzeozoic sediments dipping gently away from the 
Canadian Shield and resting on the sloping surface of Precambrian rocks which, 
prior to the deposition of the Palxozoic strata, had been reduced to a physiographic 
condition similar to that existing on the Canadian Shield to-day. 


The sediments are almost wholly of marine origin, consist mainly of limestone, 
magnesian limestone and shale, and range in age from late Cambrian to late Devo- 
nian. | 


In the Ottawa-Montreal division the latest strata are Ordovician; these, together 
with the Potsdam sandstone (Cambrian), have a thickness of about 6,000 feet. In 
the Great Lakes region of southern Ontario the Ordovician formations are succeeded 
upward by those of Silurian age and these in turn by strata of Devonian age. The 
Ordovician formations form a zone extending from Kingston to the Niagara escarp- 
ment and stretching northwest to Georgian bay and into Manitoulin island. The 
Silurian formations are exposed in the Niagara escarpment and westward in a belt 
25 to 50 miles wide stretching northwest from Niagara peninsula into Manitoulin 
island. West of this nearly the whole of the area between lake Erie and lake Huron 
is underlain by Devonian limestones and shales. Each in turn is exposed over an 
area farther to the southwest than the older and underlying formation, so that in 
travelling westward from Kingston to Sarnia one passes over the bevelled edges of 
successively younger strata. Borings made at Courtright, in the township of Moore, 
show a thickness of nearly 4,260 feet of sedimentary rocks. 


It is evident that the seas in which some of these sedimentary rocks were formed 
extended northward over the Precambrian rocks through Hudson bay into the 
Arctic ocean. . The presence of outliers on lake St. John, lake Nipissing, and lake 
Timiskaming in the south, and on lake Nicholson west of Hudson bay, of broad areas 
of Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian formations south of Hudson bay, and of Cam- 
brian, Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian formations on the islands of the northern 
part of Hudson bay and of the Arctic seas, is clearly indicative of wide submergence. 
On the Arctic islands formations of Carboniferous (with coal seams) and Triassic 
ages are widespread, and there are patches of Tertiary sediments (with lignite). 
There is also evidence of the occurrence of rocks of Mesozoic age in Moose River 
basin. 


The St. Lawrence Lowlands were covered by the glaciers of Pleistocene time, 
and the bedrock is to a great extent concealed by thick deposits of glacial till. In 
places are found stratified deposits that formed in lakes at the edge of the retreating 
ice sheet. Marine deposits were laid down in an arm of the sea that extended up the 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa valleys to a point above Ottawa. 


The only intrusives worthy of mention are the igneous rocks of alkali types 
that form the Monteregian hills in southern Quebec, Mount Royal and seven others 
to the east. They are circular or oval hills that rise 600 to 1,200 feet above the 
plain and appear to be stock-like bodies or conduits that may have led to volcanic 
vents or larger masses of intrusives. 


The mineral deposits are such as are usually found in the less altered sedi- 
mentary rocks. Petroleum has been produced.in southern Ontario for 70 years; 
natural gas has been produced for 40 years in the counties bordering on lake Erie; 
- galt has been obtained for a great many years from thick beds lying at a depth of 
about 1,000 feet in the counties bordering on lake Huron and lake St. Clair; gypsum 
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is produced in the Grand River valley; limestone and dolomite, utilized in chemical 
-and metallurgical industries, are widespread; materials for construction, for brick, 
tile and cement manufacture are abundant. 


Appalachian and Acadian Regions.—The Appalachian and Acadian rezions 
are composed of geological formations ranging from Precambrian through Paleozoic 
to Mesozoic. The Paleozoic sediments pass upward from dominantly marine for- 
mations into dominantly continental formations. A complete succession is not 
found and there are several hiatuses in sedimentation. 


Sediments, probably of Precambrian age, occur in southeastern Quebec, southern 
New Brunswick, northern Cape Breton island and on the Atlantic coast of the main- 
land of Nova Scotia. The thick series of slates and quartzites, known as the Gold- 
bearing series, forms a belt occupying a very considerable part of the mainland of 
Nova Scotia, faces the Atlantic coast and is probably of late Precambrian age. 


During the Paleozoic period numerous disturbances took place in sedimenta- 
tion; there were periods of uplift, of folding, and of erosion. Cambrian formations 
are found in southeastern Quebec, Ordovician formations are of extensive develop- 
ment in the Appalachian region from Vermont to Gaspé, Silurian and Devonian are 
well developed in Gaspé and the northwestern part of New Brunswick. Patches 
of Cambrian, Ordovician, Silurian and Devonian rocks are found in other parts of 
the Appalachian and Acadian regions. 

The system of sediments most widely distributed in the Maritime Provinces 
is the Carboniferous. ‘The formations are mainly of continental deposition although 
during Mississippian time a part of the area was submerged and received marine 
sediments. ‘Towards the close of Devonian time there was a period of intense 
mountain building and igneous activity. Granite masses of large size were intruded 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick and of smaller size in Gaspé and southeastern 
Quebec. ‘The upheaval was succeeded by intense erosion, and in early Carboniferous 
time granite masses were exposed by the removal of the overlying rocks. 


The Carboniferous system occupies the triangular lowland forming much of 
the southeastern half of New Brunswick, the part of Nova Scotia north of Cobequid 
mountains, part of the lowland to the south of these mountains, southwestern and 
northeastern Cape Breton island and Prince Edward island. On Prince Edward. 
island the Carboniferous may pass upward into the Permian. In the Carboniferous 
system are found the coal measures of Sydney and Glace bay, of Inverness, Pictou 
and Cumberland counties, Nova Scotia; and of the Minto coal field, New Brunswick. 
The extensive gypsum deposits and the salt beds of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
are found in a formation of Mississippian age, and the bituminous shales of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia are also of early Carboniferous age. The Carboniferous 
system has in places been subjected to folding and faulting, but considerable areas 
have suffered little disturbance since these sediments were laid down. 


Sandstone and lava flows of Triassic age are exposed on the bay of Fundy, 
particularly on the south coast. North Mountain is composed of basic lava flows 
capping Triassic sandstone. During the Pleistocene period the whole of the Appala- 
chian and Acadian regions, with the exception of the higher parts of Gaspé, was 
subjected to glaciation. 

The most important economic minerals of the Appalachian and Acadian regions 
are coal, asbestos, and gypsum. Reference has already been made to the occurrence 
of coal and gypsum. Asbestos occurs in altered peridotite in southeastern Quebec. 
These are the most productive deposits of the world. Chromite also occurs in the 
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peridotite. Auriferous quartz veins, mainly of the interbedded type, are found on 
domes and pitching anticlines of the gold-bearing series of Nova Scotia. Zinc-lead 
deposits occur in the Devonian shales and limestones of Gaspé peninsula, zinc-lead- 
copper sulphides in the southern part of Cape Breton island in a series of lava flows, 
and copper deposits in southern Quebec. 


Interior Plains.—The Interior Plains are underlain by a series of nearly 
horizontal sedimentary rocks of Paleozoic, Mesozoic and Tertiary ages. The 
Palzeozoic rocks, consisting mainly of limestone, dolomite and shale of Ordovician, 
Silurian and Devonian ages, form a belt extending north through Manitoba and 
northwest through Saskatchewan and northeastern Alberta down the basin of 
the Mackenzie river. East of the Mackenzie, rocks of Cambrian age are exposed 
in an area of limited extent. The Palzozoic formations rest upon the gently-sloping 
shelf of the Canadian Shield and pass westward with a dip of a few feet a mile 
beneath the shales and sandstones of Cretaceous age. The Cretaceous formations 
occupy nearly the whole of the plain from western Manitoba to the Rocky moun- 
tains and extend northward nearly to the Mackenzie river. There are also large 
parts of the Mackenzie basin, particularly of the lower half, in which the Devonian 
limestones are overlain by Cretaceous sediments. The Cretaceous sediments vary 
from shales predominantly of marine origin in the east to sandstones pre- 
dominantly of continental origin in the west. Between the two are alternations 
of shales of marine origin with sandstones of brackish water or fresh water origin. 


The Cretaceous beds are overlain in places by sediments of Tertiary age. The 
most extensive Tertiary formations are found in the hills of southern Saskatchewan 
and in a belt running north through central Alberta, where they lie in a broad syncline. 
Glacial till is widespread and clays were deposited in large lakes formed on the retreat 
of the ice-sheet. A large part of southern Manitoba formed the bed of glacial lake 
Agassiz. 

The Interior Plains region is the great wheat-producing area of Canada. The 
mining of coal is one of the important industries; bituminous coal and lignite are 
produced in large quantities in Alberta and lignite in smaller quantities in Saskat- 
chewan. The Cretaceous sediments are the reservoirs of great quantities of natural 
gas, and these and underlying formations are the source of the oil of the Turner 
Valley and other oil fields of Alberta. Oil has also been struck in the Devonian 
rocks north of Norman on the Mackenzie river. Gypsum is obtained from the 
Paleozoic rocks of Manitoba and also occurs in northern Alberta. 


Western Cordillera.—In the western Cordillera is a fairly complete succession 
of sediments of Precambrian, Paleozoic, Mesozoic and Tertiary ages. 


The Rocky mountains consist of a series of great fault blocks in which an 
enormous thickness of Paleozoic and Mesozoic sediments is exposed. Many 
thrusts of great extent have resulted in an over-riding of the Mesozoic sediments 
by the Palzozoic, and the erosion of the softer strata of the former has produced 
longitudinal valleys between the harder Paleozoic blocks. The Paleozoic forma- 
tions consist mainly of limestones with less amounts of sandstone and shale. A 
succession with few breaks from the Cambrian through the Ordovician, Silurian, 
Devonian and Carboniferous is found, and probably extends with certain deviations 
throughout the length of the Rocky mountains and Mackenzie mountains. Between 
the Cambrian and Precambrian beds there is apparently little angular unconformity, 
but the variation horizontally in the Precambrian strata, on which the Cambrian 
formations rest, and a similar variation in the ages of the over-lying Cambrian strata 
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furnish evidence of a long period of erosion. The Mesozoic strata consist of soft 
shales and sandstones some of which are coal-bearing. Strata of Triassic, Jurassic, 
and Cretaceous ages are represented. 

The mountains to the west of the Rocky Mountain trench in southern British 
Columbia are composed of a series of late Precambrian quartzites, slates and mag- 
nesian limestones of great thickness. There are wide areas in the vicinity of granitic 
intrusives in which intensive alteration of these sediments has taken place. ‘The 
Precambrian rocks extend west as far as Upper Arrow and Shuswap lakes and north 
from the International Boundary probably half the length of the province. Quart- 
zites, mica schists and crystalline limestones with interbands and broad areas of 
schists of various kinds, and intrusive granite gneiss are found over a wide stretch of 
the Yukon plateau and are probably of Precambrian age. Slates, quartzites and 
conglomerates, also probably of the same age, occur in the northern part of the 
Alaska-Yukon boundary, in the Ogilvie range and in the Kluane district. 

On the interior plateau of British Columbia, limestones, quartzites and argillites 
of Carboniferous age and known as the Cache Creek group are of wide distribution. 
These are succeeded upward by argillites and limestones and a great mass of volcanic 
intrusives and effusives of Triassic age, and these are succeeded by sediments and 
voleanics of Jurassic age. The Triassic and Jurassic formations are widely dis- 
tributed, are found on the islands to the west, and some at least extend into the 
Yukon. 

Formations of Cretaceous age are found on Vancouver and Queen Charlotte 
islands and in a belt extending up the Fraser and along the eastern edge of the 
Coast range into the Skeena valley. They are mainly formations of continental 
origin and carry coal seams, but also include sediments of marine origin and volcanics. 

Very early Tertiary times were characterized by widespread orogenic disturb- 
ances in the Cordillera. |The Rocky mountains were formed and there was much 
folding and faulting in places in the interior, followed by intense erosion. Tertiary 
sediments, partly of continental deposition with seams of lignite and partly of 
marine deposition, occur at many points throughout the interior of the Cordillera 
and on Vancouver island. Lava flows capping some of these sediments cover 
broad stretches of the interior plateau. | 

In Pleistocene time nearly the whole of the Cordillera with the exception of a 
large area in the Yukon was subjected to glaciation, and glaciation still persists in 
the mountainous regions. Volcanics of recent age are found in areas of limited extent. 

An episode of great economic importance in the geological history of the West 
was the intrusion of the granitic rocks of the Coast Range batholith and of acid rocks 
at different points in the interior, particularly in the southern part of British Col- 
umbia in Mesozoic times. Many of the more important mineral deposits of British 
Columbia, such as the copper deposits of Hidden Creek, Britannia, and Allenby 
mountain, the gold-silver deposits of Salmon River district and the silver-lead 
deposits of the Slocan, had their origin in solutions given off by the magmas of these 
acid intrusives. 

The lead-zine deposit of the Sullivan mine lies in sedimentary rocks of Pre- 
cambrian age. The Cretaceous and Tertiary formations carry seams of coal and 
lignite of great importance. There are economic deposits of other minerals in great 
variety throughout the Cordillera, and British Columbia is one of the leading 
mineral-producing provinces of Canada. The gold of the once famous Klondike 
region was found in placers of an unglaciated area and the gold of the Cariboo district 
occurs mainly in Tertiary placers that were unaffected or little affected by glaciation. 
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Section 2.—Economic Geology of Canada, 1930.* 


The purpose of this paper is to call attention to the most important reports and 
articles treating of the economic geology of Canada and published during 1930. 
The particular articles here referred to, although recently published, do not neces- 
sarily contain the best and most complete information on the subjects treated; for 
further information it is advisable to consult the Dominion and Provincial Depart- 
ments of Mines. The reference numbers appearing through the text indicate the 
publishers as listed at the end of this paper. 


Beryl.—Beryl in Manitoba was described by J. S. DeLury.t| Pegmatites are 
found in bodies of schist. between granite areas as well as in the margins of the 


granites themselves. In some pegmatites beryl is found closely associated with 


feldspar and quartz. Discussing DeLury’s paper, Theo Kipp stated that beryllium 
in order to be used commercially must cost less than $5 per pound. 


Coal.—B. R. MacKay made a report upon the stratigraphy and structure of 
the bituminous coal fields in the vicinity of Jasper Park, Alberta.’ These deposits 
occur in the Luscar formation of the lower Cretaceous series which outcrops along 
the front of the Rocky mountains. The area examined extends from the Brazeau 
river northwesterly to Smoky River coal reserve. The deposits embrace the highest 
grade steam coal mined in Alberta. 

W. 8. Dyer described the geology, prospective mining methods and pros- 
pective fields of utility of the lignite deposit at Onakawana, Moose River basin, 
Ontario.4 > Upper Devonian dark brown and greenish-grey shales, lower Creta- 
ceous or upper Jurassic dark grey to light grey plastic clay, lignite and Pleistocene 
clays and sands are found in the area. The lignite occurs as a single nearly flat- 
lying seam overlain by boulder clay and underlain by dark grey plastic clay. 


Copper.—F. A. Kerr studied the Taku River! and Iskut River! areas, Cassiar 
District, British Columbia, situated at the eastern contact of the Coast Range 
batholith. Highly altered sediments, quartzites, slates, schists, gneiss, limestone 
and volcanics of Paleozoic (possibly Precambrian), Permian and Mesozoic ages 
occupy the areas. Replacement deposits consisting of tetrahedrite, chalcopyrite, 
sphalerite, galena, and other sulphides, carrying some gold and silver values, are 
found along shear zones in volcanics and limestone. 

The mineral possibilities of northern Vancouver island® and the geology and 
mineral deposits of Quatsino-Nimpkish area, Vancouver island, British Columbia, ® 
were described by H. C. Gunning. Lavas and volcanic fragmentals, interbedded 
with limestone, argillite, and quartzite, are cut by numerous stocks, dykes and 
irregular bodies of granitic rocks, believed to be associated with the main Coast 
batholith. Later sandstone, shale and conglomerate occur. Contact metamorphic 
magnetite and copper associated with magnetite, gold-quartz veins, quartz-calcite 
veins with sulphides, lead-zine replacement deposits in limestone, and bornite or 
native copper deposits in basic lavas were observed. According to Gunning the 
district offers splendid possibilities. 

In the Heron Bay area, Thunder Bay District, Ontario,‘ J. EH. Thompson found 
Precambrian volcanic schists intruded by numerous dykes of granite, feldspar 
porphyry and diabase. Pyrrhotite and chalcopyrite carrying nickel are found in 
shear zones in andesite, galena, pyrite and chalcopyrite in quartz veins in schistified 
greenstone, and a titaniferous magnetite as a segregation in augite-syenite. 


* Contributed by P. J. Moran, B.Sc., Geological Survey, Ottawa, 
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The ore deposits near the north shore of Lake Huron, Ontario,’ between Thes- 
salon on the west and Worthington on the east and southward along the Algoma 
Eastern Railway were described by E.S. Moore. Most of the veins are found in, or 
adjacent to, diabase intrusions. It is possible that gold occurrences may have been 
derived from the granite magma. ‘The most promising sections for gold deposits lie 
in the southeastern part; copper deposits are more abundant farther north, and 
nickel occurs southwest of the Sudbury nickel region but it is doubtful if large deposits 
of this metal will be found far from the Sudbury nickel intrusive. Metal deposits 
are widely distributed. Many of them are small and of little economic importance. 


Precambrian schists, iron formation, sediments and basic and acidic intrusives 
including granite were found in the Boston-Skead area, Timiskaming District,? by 
L. V. Bell. Gold which is genetically associated with acid intrusions of Algoman 
age usually occurs native in quartz veins in Keewatin lavas, diabase, and andesite 
and in later intrusions of granite and porphyry. The veins are of the fissure type 
and the vein walls may or may not be well defined. Replacement deposits of chal- 
copyrite and bornite are found in iron formation along the granite contact. Narrow 
veins of galena and sphalerite also occur in Keewatin schist and serpentine. 


The Aldermac mine, Rouyn District, Quebec,’ was described by Cooke, Alderson 
and MacKay. Sulphide bodies occur as replacement deposits in Precambrian 
rhyolites and breccia flows near the southern margin of a large mass of porphyry. 
Alderson and MacKay state that by using the Freeman burner the large tonnage of 
sulphides in this mine may be employed for the derivation of sulphur for use in 
connection with the paper industry. Cooke concludes that the pyrite-pyrrhotite 
bodies probably emanated from the underlying magma from which the various 
porphyries were also extruded. 


H. C. Cooke also described the intimate geology of the Amulet mine, Quebec. ® 
The sulphide bodies occur as replacements of fault breccias or tuff breccias and 
are seldom found in proximity to the more massive lavas. The rocks around the 
ore bodies are profoundly altered. ‘The deposits lie near the crests of anticlines 
approximate to the dacite-rhyolite contact. It would seem as if the highly flow- 
textured amygdaloidal and spherulitic top of the rhyolite flow might have afforded a 
channel for the uprising solutions, while the massive base of the overlying dacite 
prevented further egress once the summit of the anticline was reached. The for- 
mation of dalmatianite (spotted dog) seems to have depended entirely upon the 
structure. It is found only in connection with those ore bodies that le at the summit 
of the anticlines and not near spots of ore found elsewhere. 


In the annual report of the Quebec Bureau of Mines, J. A. Retty described the 
geology of McKenzie township, Chibougamau region, Quebec. Precambrian vol- 
canics, sediments and intrusives are found in the area. Deposits containing pyrite, 
pyrrhotite and chalcopyrite carrying gold values occur in shear zones in altered 
anorthosite and volcanics. 


The geology of the nickel-copper deposits near St. Stephen, New Brunswick, 
was described by Bela Low.® Silurian schists and altered impure sandstone are 
intruded by a stock-like mass of gabbro. Along shatter zones in the gabbro and in 
proximity to the gabbro-schist contact deposits of pyrrhotite carrying copper and 
nickel are found. Investigations indicate that if sufficient ore could be developed to 
justify an adequate scale of operations profit would be made. 


The history, geology and ore bodies of the Coxheath copper mine, Cape Breton 
island, Nova Scotia,® were outlined by W. W. Beaton and F. J. Sugden. The rocks 
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consist of Precambrian volcanics, sediments, and acid and basic intrusives. Deposits 
of chalcopyrite and bornite occur as fissure fillings and as replacement deposits 
along a shatter zone in quartz-gabbro and older volcanics. The ore occurs as 
roughly parallel lenses. 


Fluorspar.—In an article entitled Fluorspar in Canada,! M. E. Wilson affords 
a concise résumé of the geology of fluorspar occurrences and economic deposits in the 
Dominion. <A short review of the fluorspar of the world is also given. The Rock 
Candy vein, West Kootenay District, and the Birch Island deposit, North Thompson 
- river, British Columbia, and the Madoc deposits, Hastings County, Ontario, are the 
most important in Canada. 


Gold Placer.—In the report of the British Columbia Bureau of Mines, Herbert 
Carmichael, C. D. Moore and John D. Galloway compiled available information 
regarding the history, geology and statistics of placer gold mining in the province, 
with special reports upon Atlin, Queen Charlotte, Cariboo, Quesnel and Omineca 
mining divisions. 


Gold.—C. E. Cairnes made a report upon the serpentine belt of Coquihalla 
area, Yale District, British Columbia.! Paleozoic volcanics and sediments, Jurassic 
slates and Cretaceous intrusives including peridotite, diorite, gabbro and some acidic 
dykes, are found in the area. The serpentine was developed from the peridotitic 
rocks. Most of the gold occurrences are of scientific interest rather than of com- - 
mercial importance. The results obtained at the Aurum mine afford reasonable 
encouragement for further development. The richest values are associated with a 
heavy concentration of arsenopyrite in a talcose shear zone. 

H. S. Bostock described the geology and ore deposit of Nickel Plate mountain, 
Hedley, B.C.!_ Triassic sediments and volcanics are intruded by a diorite-gabbro 
stock, sills and dykes, granodiorite and granite. Gold-bearing arsenopyrite in a 
gangue of metamorphic silicates occurs in a group of sedimentary rocks amongst 
which a nearly equal volume of igneous rock has been intruded in the form of sheets. 
The deposit is of the contact metamorphic type. 

The geology of the area between Favourable and Sandy lakes, Patricia District, 
Ontario, was studied by M. E. Hurst. Precambrian volcanics, sediments, basic 
intrusives and granite are found in the area. Mineralization is confined to belts of 
Keewatin-Timiskaming rocks. A gold-quartz vein containing galena and other 
sulphides was observed filling a fracture within gabbro-diorite. Molybdenite was 
found at a silicified granite-greenstone contact and in greenstone within a short 
distance from the granite. | 

In the Pickle Lake-Crow River area, Patricia District, Ontario,> M. E. Hurst 
found Precambrian greenstones, schists, iron formation and basic and granitic 
intrusives. Gold-bearing quartz veins occur in fracture zones intersecting Keewatin 
greenstones and iron formation. 

The Caviar Lake gold area, Kenora District, and the Fort Hope gold area, 
Patricia District, Ontario,? were studied by E. M. Burwash. In the Caviar Lake 
‘area, Precambrian voleanics, sediments, and intrusive granites and basic dykes are 
found. In the Fort Hope area, Precambrian volcanics, sediments, granite, gneiss 
and dykes and stocks of diabase are to be observed. In the Caviar Lake area, 
gold-quartz veins occur in granite, greenstone, basic rocks and in shear zones in 
quartz porphyry; in the Fort Hope area, gold-quartz veins are found in volcanics 
and sediments. 
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J. E. Hawley described the geology of the Sapawee Lake area, Rainy Lake 
District, Ontario,* incorporating notes on some iron and gold deposits of the district. 
Altered volcanics, granite, granite gneiss, sediments and basic intrusives comprise 
the bedrocks. Gold-quartz veins, appearing to be related to one major period of 
Laurentian intrusions, are found in Laurentian granite and gneiss, in greenstones 
adjoining quartz porphyry intrusions or related rocks, and in these intrusions as well. 
The Atikokan iron deposits belong to a type that differs markedly from the typical 
banded iron formation of northern Ontario. The iron, chiefly magnetite and 
pyrrhotite, occurs as lenses and irregular masses in highly altered gabbro. 


In the Beardmore-Nezah area, Thunder Bay District, Ontario,’ George B. 
Langford found Precambrian volcanics, granite, basic and acidic dykes and diabase 
dykes and flows. Gold accompanied by arsenopyrite, pyrite, pyrrhotite, chalcopy- 
rite, sphalerite, galena, native copper and tourmaline occurs in quartz veins in iron 
formation and in some cases in volcanics and sediments. No commercial iron ore 
bodies are developed although considerable exploratory work has been done. 


In the Groundhog River area, Cochrane District, Ontario,! A. R. Graham 
found Precambrian volcanics intruded by gabbro, granite porphyry and diabase 
dykes. Gold-quartz veins are found in altered volcanics and porphyry. Chal- 
copyrite is found in pyrrhotite lenses in gabbro intrusions. Nickel also occurs in the 
pyrrhotite. 


H. C. Laird made a report upon the geology of Germain, Stock, Macklim, Bond 
and Currie townships, Porcupine District, Ontario.4. Precambrian lavas, sediments 
and diabase dykes comprise the bedrocks of the area. Gold is found in narrow 
quartz stringers cutting syenite porphyry, in carbonated schists.and in narrow shear 
zones in lavas. . 


H. C. Rickaby briefly described the Bannockburn gold discovery, Matachewar 
District, Ontario.4 Gold tellurides are found in quartz veins. Results of develop- 
ment work are encouraging. 


In the Repors of the Quebec Bureau of Mines, L. V. Bell and A. MacLean made 
a detailed report upon the geology of the Bosquet-Cadillac area, Abitibi County, 
Quebec. Precambrian volcanics, iron formation, sediments and intrusive granite, 
diorite, aplite, feldspar-porphyry and gabbro occur in the area. Gold-quartz veins, 
lenses and stringers are found in volcanic and sedimentary rocks. 


Gypsum.—The gypsum industry of Canada? was comprehensively summarized 
by L. Heber Cole. Specific occurrences according t> provinces, the testing, tech- 
nology and uses of gypsum and gypsum plasters, and the gypsum industry are 
described. Production sta.istics of the world are also incorporated in the report. 


A. E. Cameron in the report of the Scientific and Industrial Research Council 
of Alberta described gypsum deposits occurring in Paleozoic sediments exposed for 
fifteen miles on both sides of the lower Peace river from Little Rapids to five miles 
below Peace Point, Alberta. Overlying the gypsum is a fractured bed of limestone, 
but since the structure of the bed is undulatory the gypsum is frequently brought up 
to the top of the cliffs and has no cover except the drift, the limestone being removed 
by erosion. A considerable portion of the gypsum is favourably situated for mining 
on account of its location and the thin overburden of drift. Transportation prob- 
lems have not yet been fully solved. 


Lead-Zinc.—The Owen Lake mining camp! and the Buck Flats! area, Coast 
District, British Columbia, were examined by A. H. Lang. Volcanics and sediments, 
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intruded by granite and microdiorite, were observed in the wel Lake area. Dei 
posits of galena, sphalerite and copper carrying some silver values are found filling 
shear zones and fractures in diorite, and as replacements in pyroclastics. In the 
Buck Flats area, tuffs and breccias are intruded by diabase. Irregular veins and 
stringers and disseminated replacement deposits of galena, sphalerite and pyrite are 
found in tuffs and breccias. 


The geology and mineral deposits of the Lardeau map area,! Kootenay District, 
British Columbia, were examined by J. F. Walker, M. F. Bancroft:and H. C. Gunning. 
Precambrian and Paleozoic sediments, Triassic greenstone dykes and sills and 
post-triassic granite batholiths are found occupying the area. Contact metamorphic 
deposits containing pyrrhotite, chalcopyrite and a little zinc blende and arsenopyrite, 
gold quartz veins, silver-lead-zinc veins, galena-sphalerite replacement deposits in 
limestone, quartz-tetrahedrite veins and silver-lead veins were observed. 


J. F. Walker described mineral developments in the Salmo map area,! Kootenay 
District, British Columbia. The greater part of the area is underlain by sedimentary 
rocks which are intruded by large and small masses of the Nelson batholith. The 
sedimentary succession is folded into a series of anticlines and synclines. Zinc and 
zinc-lead replacement deposits in limestone are found along the westerly anticline. 
Gold fissure veins are found along the central quartzite anticline. Some gold de- 
posits lie to the east of this anticline, and to the west between it and the zinc belt are 
some sulphides carrying gold. 


The lead-zinc deposits of Dorion and McTavish townships, Thunder Bay 
District, Ontario,? were examined by J. E. Hawley. Precambrian micaceous 
schists and sediments, iron formation, granite, granite-gneiss, pegmatites and diabase 
dykes and sills comprise the bedrocks. The lead-zinc deposits occur in fractured 
and faulted rocks, chiefly diabase, sediments, mica schist and granite. ‘The deposits 
are in the form of simple veins in fractures and as part of the cementing material in 
brecciated fault zones. Low grade iron ore and sandstone suitable for building stone 
are also found. 


H. M. Bannerman in studying the mineral deposits of the eastern part of Rush 
River area! and the northern portion of Woman River area,! Sudbury District, 
Ontario, found Precambrian schistified lava flows, pyroclastics, iron formation, 
local bands of clastic sediments, greenstone intrusions, ultra-basic dykes, intrusive 
granites and gneiss associated with numerous dykes and sills of diorite, altered 
diabase and quartz porphyry and a profusion of fresh-looking diabase dykes. The 
iron formation consists of two members, one of which is sedimentary and the other 
replacement deposits. The sedimentary member is made up of interbanded. silica 
and iron carbonate or hematite, but locally the carbonate or hematite gives place 
to pyrites. Where contact metamorphism has been severe the carbonate and 
hematite have been converted into magnetite. These silicious deposits occur as 
discontinuous overlapping flat lenses, and on the whole are too lean to be considered 
of economic importance. The replacement deposits lie almost exclusively in the 
rhyolite and greenstone schists immediately south of the banded silica. These 
deposits are extensive and contain large concentrations of iron. They are composed 
of iron carbonate, pyrite, magnetite and pyrrhotite. Lead-zinc-copper concentra- 
tions are found associated with pyrite, magnetite and pyrrhotite in the replacement 
member; lead-zinc-copper deposits associated with pyrite are also found in the 
banded silica and sediments; and copper-gold deposits associated with pyrite are 
found in granitic rocks. 
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W. H. Collins,! A. G. Burrows and H. C. Rickaby,? presented studies of the 
southwestern portion of the Sudbury Nickel basin, Sudbury District, Ontario. 
Collins points out that an opinion prevails that lead-zince deposits inside the basin 
have originated from the nickel irruptive and that they have localized along fault 
planes that afforded channels for the ascending mineral solutions. The interior of 
the basin is largely surfaced with clay and sand and it is almost impossible to find 
faults on the ground. About the only clues to their existence and course are found 
in the rocky area underlain by the nickel irruptive. Several faults are indicated. 
Burrows and Rickaby state that the lead-zinc-copper deposits within the basin lie 
in a major fault cutting the basin. Deposits are found in the black slates and tufts, 
in hard silicious voleanic fragmental rock that is near the contact with the micro- 
pegmatite and at several places in the micropegmatite. Descriptions of develop- 
ment are given of the Treadwell-Yukon, Sudbury Basin and other properties. 


In the Cartier-Stralack area, Sudbury District, Ontario,? F. F. Osborne found 
pre-Huronian gneiss and schists, granite, basic intrusives (probably Keweenawan) 
and Huronian sediments. Lead, zinc, copper, nickel, cobalt, magnetite, specularite 
and molybdenite mineralization with in some cases gold and silver values are found. 
The properties of promise are in the pre-Huronian gneisses and schists; the deposits 
in the granite are unimportant and those in the Huronian rocks are sparse. 


The Desmeloizes area, Abitibi County,! Quebec, was studied by J. B. Mawdsley. 
The area is underlain by Precambrian volcanics, sediments, quartz-diorite, granite 
and diabase dykes.. Deposits of lead-zinc-copper associated with pyrite and pyrrho- 
tite occur in carbonated and silicified, brecciated and sheared volcanics. Descrip- 
tions of the Abana mine and other properties are given. 


Limestone.—A preliminary report upon the limestones of northern and 
western Ontario and of the Prairie Provinces? was made by M. F. Goudge. In 
Alberta great thicknesses of Cambrian to Carboniferous limestones are exposed 
along the eastern ranges of the Rocky Mountains. These limestones vary widely 
in quality and type not only in vertical sections but also laterally in the same beds. 
The attitude of the rocks in most cases does not lend itself to the cheapest method of 
mining. 


Mica.—H. 8S. Spence outlined the status of the Canadian mica industry,? the 
world’s supply and production, mode of occurrence, method of mining and pre- 
paration for the market, mines and occurrences of phlogopite, muscovite and other 
varieties in Canada, marketing, uses, manufacturers and patents relating to the 
industry. 


Oil and Gas.—The oil possibilities of the northern Okanagan valley, British 
Columbia,! were briefly summarized by C. E. Cairnes. The underlying rocks, 
comprising the much altered Shuswap series associated with granite intrusions, 
present little encouragement for drilling for oil. | 


M. Y. Williams and W. S. Dyer made a report upon the stratigraphy and 
structural and economic geology of southern Alberta and southwestern Saskatche- 
wan.! Descriptions of Bow Island, Medicine Hat and Foremost gas fields are given. 
The oil and gas possibilities are summarized. The coal, sodium sulphate, shale 
and clay for brickmaking, building stone, artesian water, volcanic ash and bentonite 
resources are briefly outlined. 
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In the report of the Research Council of Alberta, R. L. Rutherford described 
the geology and water resources of the Peace River and Grand Prairie Districts. 
The consolidated strata consist of Cretaceous sandstones, shales and clays. The 
geological conditions prevailing indicate that a good supply of water cannot be 
obtained from the upper strata. Road material is apparently not readily available 
within most of the settled districts south of the Peace river. Lithologically some of 
the underlying formations are suitable for the accumulation of oil. Heavy oil was 
encountered in some wells drilled to the north but none proved commercially pro- 
ductive. 


C. S. Evans and J. F. Caley made a reconnaissance survey of the foothills in 
the Wapiti River basin, Alberta.! All the rocks observed, with the exception of 
some limestone at the extreme southwest corner, are of Cretaceous age and consist 
of sandstone and shale with some conglomerate and a few coal seams. Both marine 
and freshwater strata are represented. 


Some stratigraphic sections in the foothills region, between the Bow and North 
Saskatchewan rivers, Alberta,! were studied by C. 8. Evans. Jurassic, lower Cre- 
taceous and upper Cretaceous formations were observed. 


E. H. Cunningham Craig, in the Journal of the Institute of Petroleum Technol- 
ogists, described the oil fields of Alberta. The general geology, source of oil, proved 
fields and unproven structures are indicated. ‘There appears room for much further 
scientific exploration and a probability of more important fields being developed. 


In a report entitled ““The Highwood-Jumpingpound Anticline, with Notes on 
Turner Valley, New Black Diamond, and Priddis Valley Structures, Alberta’’! 
G. S. Hume discusses the intimate geology and geological structures and includes a 
few comments upon oil and gas prospects. 


G. R. Elliott® and A. J. Gordon‘ wrote interesting articles upon the Turner 
Valley oil and gas field, Alberta. Elliott outlined the general geology, history of the 
Alberta petroleum industry, sub-surface structure, drilling methods, and production 
of Turner Valley and other fields of high-gravity production. Jn concluding Elliott 
considers that scientific exploration backed by abundant capital may open up new 
fields in the foothills district. It is Gordon’s belief that Turner Valley is not a true 
‘nappe” which has been carried forward bodily over Mesozoic sediments along a 
low angle fault, but that it is a strongly faulted fold possibly developing into a 
‘nappe” towards the north. 


P.S. Warren made a report upon oil and gas prospects in central Saskatchewan,' 
and G. 8. Hume summarized the natural gas prospects of Saskatchewan! 4 and the 
progress being made in the Ribstone-Blackfoot anticline.* Warren describes central 
Saskatchewan as being underlain by a flat-lying series of upper Cretaceous sedi- 
ments which are for the most part shales and sandstones. Prospecting by means 
of drilling for oil and gas so far has had little success. Hume states that the bed rock 
geology of Saskatchewan is masked by soil and drift. The Dirt Hills south of 
Moose Jaw and the extension of the Ribstone area into the province are possible 
favourable structures. In the Ribstone area, Devonian limestone, lower Cretaceous 


‘sandstone and shales and upper Cretaceous shales and sandstones are found. Accord- 


ing to Hume drilling in this area is producing favourable results. 
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S. R. Kirk studied the Cretaceous stratigraphy of the Manitoba escarpment.! 
Cretaceous sandstones, limestone and shales are found. A good deal of drilling for 
oil has been done but without favourable results. Refractory clay is found in the 
area. 


W. A. Parks in the Annual Report of the Quebec Bureau of Mines reviewed the 
oil and gas resources of the province of Quebec. ‘The general geology and structure 
of the Gaspé oil area are stated, occurrences of petroleum in the Trenton limestone in 
the province are indicated, bituminous shales and sandstones are described and 
natural gas occurrences are noted. 


Radium.—The Wilberforce radium occurrence, Haliburton County, Ontario, ® 
was examined by H. S. Spence and R. K. Carnochan. Granite and sedimentary 
gneisses, nepheline syenite, gabbro, diorite, amphibole and white crystalline lime- 
stone occupy the district. Many pegmatites invade the rocks adjacent to the 
granite masses. ‘The pegmatite with which uraninite is associated contains little or 
no free quartz and is regarded as syenite. Uraninite is found scattered through the 
rock in small quantities. At the Richardson property it is found in a miarolitic 
cavity of unusual form and extent in pegmatite at its contact with the enclosing 
gneiss. It is disseminated in the form of large crystals and lumps in a lead of calcite 
and fluorite which also carries large crystals of apatite. 


Cyril W. Knight described a discovery of pitchblende at Echo Bay, Great Bear 
lake, Northwest Territories. Bedrock geology consists of Precambrian volcanics, 
sediments, limestone, granite and basic sills. Pitchblende, cobalt and native 
bismuth occur associated with quartz veins. 


Tin.—J. F. Wright! and Duncan R. Derry’ described the tin-bearing pegma- 
tites of southeastern Manitoba. Wright states that cassiterite and lithium-bearing 
minerals are localized in lenses and irregular shaped masses within albite-bearing 
pegmatites. Cassiterite is present sparingly in several of the quartz-muscovite 
phases of the pegmatite. Beryllium deposits at present known are too small to be 
profitably worked. Derry describes the geology of the area as being underlain by 
Precambrian volcanics and sediments intruded by an igneous series ranging from 
ultra-basic to acidic rocks, and including pegmatite dykes, sills and masses. All 
cassiterite seen occurs as segregations at the apices of dome shaped masses or near 
the hanging wall of flat-dipping dykes and sills of pegmatite. These segregations 
appear to occur at the contact of a pink feldspathic phase and a quartz muscovite 
phase of the pegmatite. No economic deposits have yet been developed. 


The Mining Magazine affords a study of the geology of the Mill Road area, 
near New Ross, Nova Scotia, by E. H. Davidson. It is stated that the geology is 
similar to that of west Cornwall. Veins of greisen with central quartz veins carrying 
cassiterite are found in muscovite granite. The values of the lodes so far opened up 
vary from 12 pounds to 28 pounds of black tin per ton. 


Water.—Howard E. Simpson studied the ground water resources of Regina, 
Saskatchewan.! The area is occupied by Cretaceous sandstone and shales and 
Pleistocene till, gravel, and lake clay. Appendices containing analysis of water and 
logs of test holes are incorporated. There appear but two available sources of water 
supply for Regina: (1) The south Saskatchewan river, a surface water supply; 
(2) The shallow artesian water having its source in glacial drift of the Moose 
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Mountain moraine. The river water would require treatment to remove turbidity, 
filtration and also chlorination to render it potable and safe. It would have to be 
brought 115 miles at great cost and would require a considerable time to secure it, 
but would be soft, ample and permanent. The artesian water would require no 
treatment to render it wholesome or bacteriologically pure though softening is 
desirable on account of its hardness, the cost would be comparatively low, the supply 
available in a short period of time and it would be adequate until the demand exceeds 
8,000,000 gallons a day. 


Zinc-Lead.—F. J. Alcock in Zinc and Lead Deposits of Canada! summarizes 
the history, mineralogy, and geology of these metals. Canadian and foreign 
occurrences are briefly described and statistical information is appended. 


Miscellaneous.—Core drilling of bituminous sands of northern Alberta? was 
described by 8. C. Cole. Results clearly indicate that exposures of bituminous sand 
cannot be regarded as an accurate indication of conditions that may be met in 
adjacent areas. Logs of holes and analysis of samples are incorporated. 


In describing the fire clays of southern Saskatchewan! G. M. Hutt states that 
those of the Whitemud formation are the most important and that the clays occur in 
large part in outcrops which can be easily worked and are favourably situated with 
_ regard to transportation. 


Sydney C. Mifflen described the Wabana iron ores, Conception bay, Bell 
island, Newfoundland. The deposit is of primary sedimentary origin. The ore 
beds occur throughout the upper thousand feet of a series of Ordovician shales and 
sandstones in contact with older Precambrian rocks. The upper bed averages 5 to 8 
feet in thickness. Underlying it at an interval of 60 feet is the Scotia bed 7 to 9 
feet thick. Although the field is badly faulted and has lean streaks traversing it 
there is, as yet, no indication of its termination. 


A study of the peat bogs in southeastern Canada! was made by Vaino Auer. 
This report gives results of an investigation of thirty-four peat bogs in the region 
stretching from Niagara district east to and including Nova Scotia. Conditions 
affecting the growth, origin of flooded lands, physical features due to variation in 
degrees of moisture, origin and development and evidence of climatic changes are 
outlined. Lists of seeds and plants found in the bogs are also appended. ~ 


L. H. Cole made a report upon the potash salts in the Maritime Provinces.’ 
Potassium chloride occurs at Malagash in small lenticular concretions in a matrix of 
halite. It is not economical to recover the potash by the present method of operating 
the deposit, which aims at recovering the sodium chloride only. Near Gautreau 
village, Westmorland County, New Brunswick, a bore hole enters beds of rock salt 
485 feet thick at 1,295 feet in depth. A study of samples from this bore hole reveals 
the presence of small quantities of potassium and there is a possibility of concentra- 
tion of potash salts in certain definite horizons in the salt strata. Further drilling and 
sampling will alone determine whether or not potash salts are present in commercial 
quantities. | 


The salt industry of Canada? was described by L. Heber Cole. Occurrences 
throughout the Dominion, mineralogy and technology of salt manufacture, the 
allied industries using salt and the salt industry of Canada are outlined. 
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A. D. Campbell described the geology, faulting and veins, vein minerals and ore 
shoots of the Gowganda silver area, Ontario.’ Milling practice at the Castle-Trethe- 
wey mines is outlined. The silver shoots are in the comparatively small areas of 
extensive calcite veins. Most of the silver has been found in diabase rock under the 
Keewatin. Some silver has been found in Huronian rocks above the diabase sill. 


The officers of the Geological Survey, Department of Mines, Ottawa, Ontario, 
compiled a work entitled Prospecting in Canada which should prove of interest to the 
prospector, geologist and mining engineer. The subject is treated under the follow- 
ing heads: elements of geology and mineralogy, formation and destruction of mineral 
deposits, types of mineral deposits, outline of the geology of Canada, physical 
phenomena of ore deposits and field practice. 


The First Annual Report on Mines and Minerals was published by the Manitoba 
Department of Mines and Natural Resources. This publication affords a compre- 
hensive résumé of the general geology, power development, physiography and 
mining development in the province. 


SOURCES OF REPORTS AND ARTICLES REFERRED TO IN THE TEXT. 


1 Geo.ogical Survey, Department of Mines, Ottawa, Ont.; 2 Mines Branch, Department of Mines, 
Ottawa, Ont.; ? Department of Mines, Toronto, Ont.; 4 Canadian Mining Journal, Gardenvale, Quebec; 
’ Canadian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, Drummond Building, Montreal, Quebec; 6 Engineering 
and Mining Journal, New York; 7 Economic Geology, New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


PART III.—SEISMOLOGY IN CANADA. . 


An article on Seismology in Canada, by Ernest A. Hodgson, M.A., appeared at 
p. 37 of the Canada Year Book, 1931. 


PART IV.—THE FLORA OF CANADA. 


Under the above heading the Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained an article 
prepared by the late J. M. Macoun, C.M.G., F.L.S., and M. O. Malte, Ph.D., and 
revised by the latter. See p. 25 of the 1922-23 edition or p. 73 of the 1921 edition. 


PART V.—FAUNAS OF CANADA. 


The Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained an article under the above heading 
by P. A. Taverner of the Department of Mines, Ottawa. See p. 32 of the 1922-23 
edition or p. 82 of the 1921 edition. 


PART VI.—THE NATURAL RESOURCES OF CANADA. 


The economic life of new countries must at first depend entirely, and later 
mainly, upon their natural resources. Older countries, after exhausting their most 
easily obtained resources, turn for a livelihood to manufacturing and similar pursuits, 
conserving their remaining resources and utilizing those of less developed areas. 
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Canada is distinctly a new country and her resources are for the most part in the 
early stages of development. The fur, fishery and forest resources have, it is true, 
been the basis of trade for two or three hundred years but exploitation on the present 
commercial scale is of relatively recent growth. A notable feature, especially in so 
young a country, has been the effort directed to conservation and, in the cases of 
those resources which admit of such methods, the actual replenishment or augmenta- 
tion of the sources of supply by the practice of reforestation, sylviculture, fur- 
farming or the establishment of fish hatcheries. 


In recent years numerous surveys and investigations of the extent and value of 
the resources have been made. A short summary of important details regarding 
them follows. Fuller information will be found in the introductions to later chapters 
—Agriculture, Furs, Fisheries, Forestry, Minerals, Water Powers—of this volume. 


Agricultural Lands.—Of the total land area of the nine provinces (1,309,724,- 
800 acres), it is estimated that approximately 358,162,190 acres are available for use 
in agricultural production. This figure is of course an estimate and is taken to 
include lands now occupied by agriculturists, including grazing lands, and all lands 
possible of devotion to similar purposes. The area at present under cultivation is 
but a fraction of this total, the extent under field crops in 1930 being 62,214,670 
acres, while the total area under pasture in the same year was 9,889,513 acres. 
Statistics of farm lands at the census of 1921 place the area then occupied at 140,887,- 
903 acres; the area of what may be considered as agricultural land still available for 
occupation was, therefore, 217,274,287 acres. Details are given by provinces in 
Table 6. . 


6.—Area of Occupied and Estimated Available Farm Lands in the Nine Provinces of 
Canada, 1921, with Estimated Land Area, 1931. 


Area Area Total oe 

Province. Occupied. Available. | Agricultural heck 

Land. : 

1931. 

acres. acres. acres. acres. 
PPPIMOO PAIWALO ADIANG. . oj inn snc ters cau ea ans 1,216,483 41,707 1,258,190 1,397,760 
ING ASSO RIG eiceo ails winis an ich bcieie sale pra lasacs 4,723,550 3,368,450 8,092,000 13,275,520 
IN Gy ES EUMSEVE livre sce ays ch bere tye vlo.t bi xtewle od ona da 4,269,560 6,448,440 10, 718, 000 17, 734, 400 
Quebee diz... bisiris. Digi sedde. GNhG. pedbas ck 17, 257,012 26, 487,988 43,745,000 365, 442,560 
COPS ta (oy eS Ee a ST RA ae ES ok SR 22,628,901 33, 821,099 56, 450, 000 232,500,480 
Branitopn re: vests oe te ies UE AES AES, 14,615, 844 10,084,156 24,700,000 143, 857, 280 
RANKAtONOWSN. oa s S15t ye od rhiesiay ho «3 See 44,022,907 49,435,093 93,458,000 152,304,000 
PR MIEL LGA E dlc pisieiars cel ca nod aisoty bee aa 5s 29, 293,053 67, 829, 947 97,123,000 159, 232, 000 
Berwin Canimbids ci hai Picese. . oe SY 2,860, 593 19,757,407 22,618,000 223,980,800 
POURS Piss. ot rete ee tee 140,887,903 | 217,274,287 | 358,162,190 | 1,309, 724,800 


Thus ,in all the provinces but Prince Edward Island, large areas are still available 
for settlement, and while the nature of the soil and of the climate may in some cases 
restrict the variety of crops, in general the grain, root and fodder crops can be 
profitably grown in all the provinces, while stock raising is carried on successfully 
both in the more densely settled areas and beyond their frontiers. 
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The Maritime Provinces are noted for their fruit and vegetable crops, particu- 
larly for the oat and potato crops of Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, and 
the apples of the Annapolis valley in Nova Scotia. Quebec and Ontario are pre- 
eminently mixed farming communities, various districts specializing in dairying, 
tobacco, sheep, etc., while the Niagara peninsula in Ontario has long been famous 
for its fruit crops of both large and small varieties. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta the production of grains, especially wheat, is still of primary importance 
but. is giving way to more diversified types of agriculture, while the stock-raising 
industry, once so typical of the prairies, is regaining much of its former importance. 
In British Columbia the fertile valleys are devoted principally to apple and other 
fruit crops, and numerous districts along the coast and on Vancouver island are 
given over to general farming and market gardening. 
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_ Of the larger areas of land still available for settlement, the clay belt of northern 
Ontario and Quebec, which is suited to the growing of splendid crops, is to a large 
extent undeveloped, and even larger areas in northern Saskatchewan and Alberta 
await cultivation. 7 


Forests.—The forests of Canada rank second only to agriculture in their 
contribution to the national income. It is estimated that forest products make 
up about 20 p.c. of all the freight hauled on Canadian railways, and the heavy excess 
of exports over imports which the wood and paper group provides, amounting to 
$184,472,445 for the fiscal year ended March, 1931, constitutes an influential factor 
in. Canada’s balance of international trade. 

Canada’s forest area may be roughly divided into three main parts: (1) the 
great coniferous forest of the Pacific slope, (2) the northern forest, principally 
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coniferous, which stretches from the east slopes of the Rockies, north of the prairies 
and of the Great Lakes to Labrador, and (8) the mixed softwood and hardwood 
forests extending from lake Superior through southern Ontario and Quebec to the 
Maritime Provinces. Canada’s forest area is estimated at 1,151,454 square miles, 
some of which is agricultural land; 17-3 p.c. is covered with accessible mature mer- 
chantable timber, 9-7 p.c. with immature but merchantable forest products and 
48-2 p.c. with accessible young growth which will ‘eventually be merchantable. 
The remaining 24-8 p.c. is inaccessible or unprofitable at present. With regard to 
quantity of timber it has been estimated at 424,637,000,000 feet board measure for 
saw timber and 1,121,993,000 cords of pulpwood, ties, poles, etc., the stands in 
Eastern Canada making up 41 p.c., the Prairie Provinces 25 p.c. and British Col- 
umbia 34 p.c. of the total, which amounted to over 224,300,000,000 cubic feet. 
These figures place Canada as the second most important country in the world with 
regard to total forest area, Asiatic Russia being first and the United States third. 
During recent years the annual cut (estimated at 4,136,000,000 cubic feet in 1931) 
has generally exceeded the new growth, and enormous losses have been caused by 
fire and other destructive agencies. In spite of the vast extent of the uncut and 
unburned forests it cannot be said that the measures so far taken by legislation and 
the application of scientific forestry to preserve them and encourage their reproduc- 
tion have been sufficient to assure us an adequate supply of timber for the future. 
Yet an annual increment of 10 cubic feet per acre, which is quite possible under 
forest management, would provide in perpetuity for the needs of a population of 
17 millions at the present annual rate of use. 


A classification of Canada’s forest area is given in Table 7. The total of forest 
land is divided into the areas at present carrying timber of merchantable sizes or 
valuable young growth, and other areas unsuited for present exploitation. It may 
be pointed out, however, that many of these latter will develop into productive areas 
as the demand increases and transportation facilities are extended. The totals of 
forest land given in this table refer to areas which are on the whole better suited to 
forest production than to any other purpose, although they include about 82,000 
square miles of potential agricultural land at present covered with forest. 


7.—Area of Productive and Unproductive Forest Land in Canada, 1931. 


Forest Land. 
Province. Accessible. Unprofit- Total Foetal 
Pac Eee ac aha em able or Forest Area 
Merchant- Young Inaccess- Aone : 
able. Growth. ible. : 
square square square square square 
miles. miles. miles. miles. miles. 
Prince: Baward-Island 25 ss sm oe seats oe 484 240 = 724 2,184 
INOVAIS COBIAN NT hace cnchiccilc temic oa tas ects 6,000 4,296 4,924 15,220 20,743 
New-Brunswicks oie wir? 2S 15,750 9,110 - 24, 860 27,710 
CUO OC Ne ere ice tcale ehactn ee thes ake iat ols Beco 150, 000 250,000 100, 000 500,000 571,004! 
OUURE Our cantue wen tase ote a cee pce Tae oats 70,0 100, 000 70,000 240,000 363, 282 
Manitoba eect Sanh oe Bates bk ae 5,000 60, 000 10,000 75,000 224,777 
Saskatchewaeliens 1 o. Mas nce herus coaee ec 10,000 15,000 25,000 50,000 237,975 
Alberta......... eT CT sagen teen 30,000 40,000 16, 650 86, 650 248,800 
British: Colum biaiiia. ceva gus toeiarta ices 23,000 75, 000 51,000 149,000 349,970 
The-errltoriese. enti eee ak 1,000 1,000 8,000 10,000 1,463, 563 
Totalss nt ee ee a 311, 234 554, 646 285,574 | 1,151,454 3,510, 008 


1 As per Labrador Boundary Award of Mar. 1, 1927. 
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Forest products have always formed a large part of the raw material used in 
all kinds of industrial activity. At the present time products of forest origin form 
a quarter of our total exports, being exceeded only by the products of the farm. 


Because of our climate, coniferous trees form over 80 p.c. of our forest resources 
and over 95 p.c. of our forest products as at present exploited. Because of their 
universal use in industry, the softwoods are in greatest demand, not only in Canada 
but in the markets of the world. Canada enjoys the reputation of holding the 
Empire’s reserve of softwood timber, being rivalled in her coniferous forests only by 
Asiatic Russia and the United States. The Canadian species of both hardwoods 
and softwoods yield lumber and timber of dimensions and quality that are equal or 
superior to those produced by forests elsewhere. 


Statistics of forest production (operations in the woods) in 1929 place its total 
value at $219,570,129, with a corresponding equivalent in standing timber of 3,090,- 
614,647 cubic feet. The most important items are logs for sawing, valued at $79,278 ,- 
543, and pulpwood for use and export, valued at $76,120,063. The total value of 
sawmill products in 1929 was $146,989,564 and that of pulp and paper-mill products 
$243,970,761. 


Furs.—Although the rapid advance of settlement has greatly restricted the 
reservoir of fur-bearing animal life cradled in the vast expanses of northern Canada, 
yet Canada, after three and a half centuries of exploitation, still holds a foremost 
place in the ranks of the world’s fur producing countries. 


Raw furs are at present the only economic return from hundreds of thousands 
of square miles of the area of the Dominion and are a resource to which all the pro- 
vinces and territories contribute. 


The large uninhabited areas of northern Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and the 
Northwest Territories furnish subsistence for many of the most highly prized fur- 
bearing animals, among the most important of which are the beaver, fisher, various 
varieties of fox, marten and others. The animals are usually caught in traps during 
the winter months, when the country is more accessible than during the summer and 
the pelts are in the best condition. The successful breeding of the fox on fur farms 
came with the period of rising prices after 1890, and has since developed into an 
important industry. Prince Edward Island has always been the centre of the 
industry, but farms are now found in all provinces of the Dominion. On Dec. 31, 
1929, 4,493 fox farms were in operation with a total of 103,681 foxes, principally of 
the “silver” variety. 

Although the fox has proved the most suited to domestication, other kinds of 
fur-bearing wild animals are being raised in captivity—mink, raccoon, skunk, lynx, 
coyote, rabbit, marten and fisher. Karakul sheep, from which are obtained the furs 
known as “Persian lamb”, ‘“astrachan’” and “broadtail’’, are also being raised 
successfully in Canada. In 1929 the number of farms engaged in the raising ‘of 
fur-bearing animals other than foxes was 1,020. Mink farms are the most numerous 
of the miscellaneous class, muskrat farms coming second and raccoon third. Over 
330 of the fox farms also raise miscellaneous fur-bearing animals i in addition to the 
foxes. 


The total value of the raw fur production of Canada for the season 1929-30 was 
$12,158,376. This total comprises the value of pelts of fur-bearing animals taken 
by trappers and of those raised on fur farms. Pelts sold from fur farms in the 
calendar year 1929 were valued at $2,304,910 and animals sold at $4,474,953. 
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Fisheries.—The first of Canada’s resources to be exploited by Europeans was 
the fishing banks of the Atlantic coast. It is believed that for many years before 
the actual discovery and settlement of North America the cod banks south of New- 
foundland and east of Nova Scotia had attracted French fishermen by their abund- 
ance of fish. ‘These fishing grounds alone extend along a coast line of more than 
5,000 miles, comprising an area of not less than 200,000 square miles, and are in the 
course of the cold Arctic current, a fact which tends greatly to improve the quality 
of the fish. The most important fishes of the off-shore fisheries are the cod, halibut, 
haddock, herring and mackerel, while the inshore and inland fisheries number the 
lobster, oyster, salmon, gaspereau, smelt, trout and maskinonge among their catches. 
Other fishing grounds include the inshore expanses of the St. Lawrence river; the 
Great Lakes, where whitefish and herring form perhaps the most valued catches, 
and innumerable other inland water areas abounding with trout, pike, bass and 
other game fish; and the Pacific coast. The fisheries of British Columbia, with its 
coast line of 7,000 miles, have in recent years shown a rapid development, and the 
products of the estuarian salmon fisheries of the Fraser, Skeena and other rivers 
now make up two-fifths of the value of fish products of the Dominion, while in 
addition large catches of halibut, herring and whales are made off the western coast. 
The total value of the fisheries in the calendar year 1930 was $47,804,216. 


The above statistics give a general survey of the commercial aspects of the 
fisheries but do not indicate the advantages which Canada has to offer to those who 
fish for sport. This too has its economic features in a country of such famous game 
fish as the salmon of the Restigouche, the black bass of the Quebec and Ontario 
highlands and the trout of the Nipigon. A considerable public revenue is derived 
from the leasing of waters in sparsely settled districts to clubs and individuals for 
sporting purposes. 


Minerals.—The numerous and varied mineral deposits of the Dominion form 
another of her most important resources. Mining is an old industry, coal having 
been produced in Nova Scotia and iron ore in Quebec early in the eighteenth century. 
The main development in the industry has taken place, however, in the twentieth 
century, during which there has been a great increase in the total and per capita 
production of minerals and mineral products. 


There is a great variety of minerals, metallic and non-metallic. Coal has long 
been the leading mineral, but in 1931 the estimated value of gold ($55,715,000) 
exceeded that of coal ($41,178,000) and for some time coal will probably remain in 
second place. Canada’s reserves of this fuel are known to be very great. The other 
leading non-metallic minerals were natural gas, asbestos, petroleum, gypsum and 
salt. Others that were produced to the annual value of between $200,000 and 
$500,000 each in 1930 were quartz, magnesite, sulphur, sodium sulphate and feldspar. 
In quantity of asbestos produced Canada leads the world, all of the production being 
from Quebec. Natural gas is produced in Alberta and Ontario and to a less extent 
in New Brunswick. The decline in the production of petroleum in Ontario has been 
offset by increased output in Alberta. . 


The value of the metallic minerals was in 1930 nearly double that of the non- 
metallic minerals. Those amounting to more than $1,000,000 per annum were: 
gold, copper, nickel, lead, silver, zinc, platinum and cobalt. The value of the gold 
amounted in 1930 to $43,453,601. Canada has now definitely taken second place 
among gold-producing countries. Lead and zinc mining has made a rapid growth 
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in recent years. Ontario meets about 90 p.c. of the world’s requirements in nickel, 
and has reserves to last for centuries. Platinum and palladium are recovered in 
the process of refining the copper-nickel ores. Ontario, British Columbia, and 
Quebec are the main copper-producing provinces; in Manitoba large bodies of 
copper-zince sulphides are being developed. The total mineral production for 1930 
amounted to $279,873,578, while the 1931 production is provisionally estimated at 
$227,456,000, prices having fallen considerably in the past year. 


Water Powers.—Canada’s water area of 180,035 square miles, distributed as 
it is throughout all parts of the country, provides a large amount of potential electric 
energy. It is estimated that 20,347,400 h.p. are available at a minimum yearly 
flow, 33,617,200 at ordinary six-months flow and that a turbine installation of 
43,000,000 h.p. is possible. The installation at Jan. 1st, 1932, was 6,666,337 h.p., which 
represents only about 15-5 p.c. of the possible installation. Perhaps the greatest use 
to which these resources have yet been put has been in the pulp and paper industry, 
and to a lesser degree in the mining, the electro-chemical, the electro-metallurgical 
and the flour-milling industries. The water power utilized in the pulp and paper 
industry alone amounted on Dec. 31, 1931, to 600,996 h.p. Over 94 p.c. of the 
power available is in Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba and British Columbia; Quebec 
with 8,459,000 h.p. available at ordinary minimum flow, has the largest resources 
in the Dominion. 


Game and Scenery.—Canada’s resources as a country for the sportsman and 
_ourist are both unique and varied. With the increasing growth of tourist travel 
and its demands, great areas of uninhabited land have become accessible, and 
hitherto almost unknown parts may now be reached and traversed with ease. The 
valleys of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, the broken lake country of northern 
Ontario and Quebec, as well as the mountain districts of British Columbia, offer 
to the tourist and the fisherman new types of scenic effects and innumerable game 
preserves, and have won for the Dominion a reputation as a paradise for sportsmen 
and campers. And not only is this possible for those who travel by land; the series 
of lakes and rivers which form a network over the eastern part of the country particu- 
larly, has made water travel in smaller craft both feasible and attractive. Further, 
facilities for winter sports, the unusual attractions of winter scenery and the bracing 
though rigorous winter climate, have done much to add to the reputations of resorts 
formerly noted for their advantages in the summer season. 


The Dominion Government maintains, as the medium through which some of 
the most outstanding natural beauties of the country may be preserved and popu- 
larized, the National Parks Branch of the Department of the Interior, administering 
the scenic parks set aside for this purpose. Under the supervision of this same 
body are numerous animal reserves and historic sites which have been preserved 
throughout the country. Several of the provinces also maintain parks for similar 
purposes; among these the Algonquin park (2,741 square miles) in Ontario and the 
Laurentides park (3,565 square miles) in Quebec are the most important. In both 
Dominion and provincial parks, the hunting of game is forbidden, and the wild-life 
resources preserved. Elsewhere, however, there is available for the hunter and 
angler, at proper seasons, a wealth of game species. ‘The deer and moose of Eastern 
Canada, the bear and mountain sheep of the Rockies, game animals, birds and fishes 
in unusual variety, have given the Dominion exceptional advantages for this means 
of recreation. 
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A list of the Dominion national parks and reserves is given in Table 8. 


8.—Canadian National Parks and Reserves, 1932. 


Park. Location. Bstablich- Area. 
ment. 
sq. miles. 
Scenic Parks. 
BantftiNational Parky. 60 soe. fe Gace Alberta, east slope of Rockies........:.. 1885 2,585 
MohoePariees coe ee cee British Columbia, west slope of Rockies. 1886 507 
GINGlenibat lon cer aie cso me anc unis: British Columbia, summit of Selkirks... 1886 521 
Revelstoke, Park? 125): 5 1004 ges << dane ants British Colatabia 7. i.)s 5 ecteci 5 ouee ete ot 1914 100 
KKootenasPark Wo eu teeo ne sg anes British,Golum bias. sree sen nee ease 1920 587 
JASPER AER: ist? eh). SE De Northern Albertas3 o. ous nado shh 1907 4,200 
_ Waterton Lakes Park................. Southern Alberta, adjoining U.S. Glacier 
Patlowtris Oe vat geste Scie ae, ae 1895 220 
St. Lawrence Islands.................. Qnittsrioagiis . RRs eC a. GUS 1904 (180-8 acres) 
PtaPoeloe Park 3)... ocbicake ok acne Ontario, onlake Brie... eee eee 1918 6 
Georgian Bay Islands Park............ Ontaniosee, fas ees oe oe, rhea sepa 1929 4-6 
Riding Mountain Park......... hrs ay MBRYODa).. Poti. tie tan TeMEes wuibw <eteeye 1929 1,148 
Prince Albert Park......... 0s cesses ese SASKSUCROWAD aac ccs diss ap cacao oe 1927 1,869 
Tar Sand Reserve!?..............0005: Alberta cs «nits acs Se ener, SesteMagr NCNS, 1926 (2,068 -2 
acres) 
Animal Parks and Reserves. 
Buftalo Parkas: eae ate en eines Near Wainwright, Alberta.............. 1908 197-5 
BikdsiandtPark<? acces & sn oe Near Lamont, Alberta.................. 1911 51 
Nemiskam (Antelope)................ Alberta te ee eee, Se eet en eee 1922 8-5 
Wawaskesy (Antelope)................ AMOR TA urac ree esd ENE ee ce enone 1922 54 
Wood Buffalo Pare ge os orcas Alber tavand. NW oe ne eer aaien 1922 17,300 
Historic Parks. 
MortrAnine. tase ce ake eee Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia TPR WO: 1917 (31 acres) 


Fort Beauséjour 00.0. ee New Brunswick ee eee ee, Oe 1926 (59 acres) 


1 Reserved by order in council and became a Dominion reserve by agreement with the province of 
pent in 1931. 2 Administered by the Dominion Lands Administration of the Department of the 
nterior. 


PART VII.—CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY. 
Section 1.—The Climate of Canada. 
An article on this subject by Sir Frederic Stupart, Director of the Dominion 


Meteorological Service, Toronto, appeared in the 1929 edition of the Year Book at 
pp. 42-51. 
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Section 2.—The Factors which Control Canadian Weather. 


Under the above heading, Sir Frederick Stupart, Director of the Dominion 
Meteorological Service, Toronto, contributed an article which appeared at pp. 26-31 
of the 1924 edition of the Year Book, also at pp. 36-40 of the 1925 edition. 


Section 3.—The Distribution of Precipitation in Canada. 


An article on “The Distribution of Precipitation in Canada”, contributed by 
A. J. Connor, Climatologist, Dominion Meteorological Office, Toronto; appeared at 
pp. 42-46 of the 1926 edition of the Year Book. 


Section 4.—The Temperature and Precipitation of Northern 
Canada. 


An article on the climate of northern Canada, accompanied by meteorological 
tables showing the normal temperature and precipitation at selected northern 
stations, was contributed by A. J. Connor, of the Meteorological Service of the 
~ Department of Marine, Toronto, to the 1930 edition of the Year Book, where it 
will be found at pp. 41-56. 


Section 5.—The Meteorological Service of Canada. 


Under the above heading Sir Frederick Stupart contributed a short article 
descriptive of the growth and present activities of the Meteorological Service, to the 
1922-23 edition of the Year Book (pp. 48-47); to it the interested reader is referred. 


Section 6.—Meteorological Tables. 


Tables showing the normal temperature and precipitation at selected Canadian 
stations in each of the provinces, together with the recorded extremes, also the 
averages of sunshine, wind and weather at such stations, will be found at pp. 51-63 
inclusive of the 1927-28 edition of the Year Book. The 1931 edition of the Year 
Book contains at pp. 48-76 additional and more comprehensive tables, contributed 
by A. J. Connor, of monthly average temperatures and precipitation throughout 
Canada, as well as of normal snowfall and duration of bright sunshine. 


CHAPTER II.—HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY. 


PART I.—HISTORY. 


In the 1922-23 edition of the Canada Year Book, pp. 60-80, will be found an 
outline of the history of Canada, not reprinted here for lack of space. 

A select bibliography of historical works relating to Canada was contributed 
by the late Adam Shortt, C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S.C., Chairman of the Historical 
Documents Publication Board, Ottawa, to the 1925 edition of the Canada Year 


Book, where it appears on pp. 538-55. 


PART II.—CHRONOLOGY, 1497 TO 1931. 


1497. June 24, Eastern coast of North 
America discovered by John 
Cabot. 

1498. Cabot discovers Hudson strait. 
1501. Gaspar Corte Real visits New- 
foundland and Labrador. 

1524. Verrazano explores the coast of 
Nova Scotia. 

1534. June 21, Landing of Jacques 
Cartier at Esquimaux bay. 

1535. Cartier’s second voyage. He 
ascends the St. Lawrence to 
Stadacona (Quebec), (Sept. 14) 
gpa Hochelaga (Montreal), (Oct. 


). 

1541. Cartier’s third voyage. 

1542-8. De Roberval and his party 
winter at .cape Rouge, and are 
rescued by Cartier on his 
fourth voyage. 

. Sept. 1, Death of Cartier at St. 

Malo, France. 

1592. Straits of Juan de Fuca dis- 

covered by de Fuca. 

1603. June 22, Champlain’s first land- 

1605. 

1608. 

Founding of Quebec. 
July, Champlain discovers lake 
Oct. 15, Champlain made Lieu- 
tenant-General of new France. 
1613. 
1615. 


1557 


ing in Canada, at Quebec. 

Founding of Port Royal (Anna- 
polis, N.S.). 

Champlain’s second visit. July 3, 

1609. 

Champlain. 

1610-11. Hudson explores Hudson bay 

and James bay. 

1611. Brulé ascends the Ottawa river. 

1612. 

June, Champlain ascends the 
Ottawa river. 

Champlain explores lakes Nipis- 
sing, Huron and Ontario (dis- 
covered by Brulé and Le 
Caron). 

First schools opened at Three 
Rivers and Tadoussac. 

Population of Quebec, 60 persons. 

Code of laws issued and register 
of births, deaths and marriages 
opened in Quebec. Nova Sco- 
tia granted to Sir William 
Alexander by King James I. 


1616. 


1620. 
1621. 
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1655. 


1622. 
1623. 


Lake Superior discovered by Brulé. 
First British settlement of Nova 
=», Scotia, 

1627. New France and Acadia granted 
to the Company of 100 Asso- 
ciates. 

1628. Port Royal taken by Sir David 

Kirke. 

April 24, Treaty of Susa between 
France and England. July 20, 
Quebec taken by Sir David 
Karke. 

29, Canada and Acadia 

restored to France by the 
Treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye. 

1633. May 23, Champlain made first 
Governor of New France. __ 

1634. July 4, Founding of Three Rivers. 

1634-85. Exploration of the Great Lakes 
by Nicolet. 

1635. Dec. 25, Death of Champlain at 

1638. 


Quebec. 
June 11, First recorded earth- 
1640. 
1641. 


1629. 


1632. 


quake in Canada. 

Discovery of lake Erie by Chau- 
monot and Brébeuf. 

Resident population of New 
France, 240. 

May 17, Founding of Ville-Marie 
(Montreal). 

Exploration of the Saguenay by 
Dablon. 

Lake St. John discovered by de 
Quen. 
Mar. 5,. Council of New 
created. wr Ss 
Mar. 16-17, Murder of Fathers 
Brébeuf and Lalemant — by 
Indians. 

Aug., Acadia taken by an expe- 
dition from New England. 


Nov. 3, Acadia restored to France 
by the Treaty of Westminster. 


June 16, Francois de Laval 
arrives in Canada as Vicar- 
Apostolic. 

May 21, Dollard des Ormeaux 
and sixteen companions killed 
at the Long Sault, Ottawa 
river. 


1642. 
1646. 
1647. 
1648. 
1649. 


France 


1654. 


1659. 


1660. 


a 


1663. 


1664. 
1665. 
1666. 
1667. 


1668. 
1670. 
1671. 
1672. 
1673. 
— 1674, 


1675. 
1678. 


1679. 


1681. 


1682. 
1683. 
1685. 


1686. 
1687. 
1688. 
1689. 


1690. 


1692. 


CHRONOLOGY 


Company of 100 Associates dis- 
solved. Feb. 5, Severe earth- 
quake. April, Sovereign Coun- 
cil of New France established. 
Population of New France, 
2,500, of whom 800 were in 
Quebec. 

May, Company of the West Indies 
founded. 

Mar. 23, Talon appointed Intend- 
ant. 

Feb.-Mar. First census. Popula- 
tion of New France, 3,215. 
July 21, Acadia restored to France 
by the Treaty of Breda. Sept.- 
Oct., Second census; white pop- 
ulation of New France, 3,918. 

Mission at Sault Ste. Marie 
founded by Marquette. 

May 138, Charter of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company granted. 

Population of Acadia, 441. 

Population of New France, 6,705. 
April 6, Comte de Frontenac, 
Governor. 

June 13, Cataraqui (Kingston) 

' founded. 

Oct. 1, Laval becomes first Bishop 
of Quebec. 

Population of New France, 7,832. 

Niagara Falls visited by Henne- 


pin. 

Ship Le Griffon built on Niagara 
river above the falls by La 
Salle. Third census; population 
of New France, 9,400; of Aca- 
dia, 515. 

Fourth census; population of New 
France, 9,677. 

Frontenac recalled. 


Population of New France, 10,251. 


First issue of card money. Fifth 
census; population of New 


France, 12,263, including 1,538 


settled Indians. 

Population of New France, 12,373; 
of Acadia, 885. 

Mar. 18, La Salle assassinated. 

Sixth census; population of New 
France, 11,562, including 1,259 
settled Indians. 

June 7, Frontenac re-appointed 
Governor. Aug. 5, Massacre of 
whites by Indians at Lachine. 

May 21, Sir William Phips 
captures Port Royal, but is 
repulsed in an attaek on Quebec 

' (Oct. 16-21). 

Seventh census; population of 
New France, 12,431. Oct. 22, 
Defence of Verchéres against 
Indians by Madeleine de Ver- 
chéres. 
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1693. 
1695. 


1697. 


1698. 


1701. 
1703. 


1706. 


1709. 
1710. 


1é44. 


1713. 


io ARS 
1720. 


1721. 
1727. 
1728. 
1731. 


1734. 


1737. 


1739. 
1743. 


1745. 
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Population of Acadia, 1,009. 

Kighth census; population of New 
France, 13,639, including 853 
settled Indians. 

Sept. 20, By the Treaty of Rys- 
wick, places taken during the 
war were mutually restored. 
D’Iberville defeats. the Hud- 
son’s Bay Co.’s ships on Hudson 
bay. 

Nov. 28, Death of Frontenac. 
Ninth census; population of 
New France, 15,355. 

La Motte Cadillac builds a fort 
at Detroit. 

June 16, Sovereign Council of 
Canada becomes Superior 
Council and membership in- 
creased from 7 to 12. 

Tenth census; population of New 
France, 16,417. 

British invasion of Canada. 

Oct. 18, Port Royal taken by 
Nicholson. 

Sept. 1, Part of Sir H. Walker’s 
fleet, proceeding against Que- 
bec, wrecked off the Seven 
Islands. 

April 11, Treaty of Utrecht; 
Hudson bay, Acadia and New- 
foundland ceded to Great 
Britain. Aug., Louisbourg 
founded by the French. Popu- 
lation of New France, 18,119. 

Census population of New France, 


Population of New France, 24,234; 
of Isle St. Jean (P.E.I.), about 
100. April 25, Governor and 
Council of Nova _ Scotia 
appointed. 


June 19, Burning of about one- 
half of Montreal. Census pop- 
ulation of New France, 24,951. 


Population of New France, 30,618. 


Population of Isle St. Jean 
(P.E.I.), 330. 
Population of the north. of the 


peninsula of Acadia, 6,000. 

Road opened from Quebec to 
Montreal. Census population 
of New France, 37,716. 

Iron smelted on St. Maurice. 
French population of the north 
of the Acadia peninsula, 7,598. 

Census population of New France, 

De la Vérendrye discovers the 
Rocky mountains. 

June 17, Taking of Louisbourg by 
Pepperell and Warren. 
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1748. Oct. 18, Treaty of Aix-la-Chap- dian post offices established at 
elle. Louisbourg restored to Montreal, Three Rivers and 
France in exchange for Madras. Quebec. 
1749. June 21, Founding of Halifax— 1764. June 21, First issue of the Quebec 
British immigrants brought to “Gazette”. Aug. 13, Civil 
Nova Scotia by Governor government established. 
Cornwallis, 2,544 persons. 1765. Publication of the first book 
Fort Rouilé (Toronto) built. printed in Canada, “‘Caté- 
1750. St. Paul’s church, Halifax (oldest chisme du Diocése de Sens”. 
Anglican church in Canada), May 18, Montreal nearly de- 
built. stroyed by fire. Population of 
1752. Mar. 25, Issue of the Halifax Canada, 69,810. 
“Gazette”, first paper in Can- 1766. July 24, Peace made with Pontiac 
ada. British and German at Oswego. 
population of Nova Scotia, 1768. Charlottetown, P.E.I., founded. 
4,203. April 11, Great fire at Mont- 
1754. Census population of New France, real. April 12, Sir Guy Car- 
leton (Lord Dorchester) Gover- 
1755. June 16, Surrender of Fort nor in Chief. 
Beauséjour on the isthmus of 1769. Isle St. Jean (Prince Edward 
Chignecto to the British. Sept. Island) separated from Nova 
10, Expulsion of the Acadians Scotia. 
rom re Scotia. . 1770-72. Hearne’s Journey to the Cop- 
1756. Seven Years’ War between Great permine and Slave rivers and 
Britain and France begins. Great Slave lake. 
1758. July 26, Final capture of Louis- 1773. Suppression of the order of 
bourg by the British. Oct. 7, Jesuits in Canada and escheat 
First meeting of the Legislature of their estates. 
of Nova Scotia. 1774, June 22, The Quebec Act passed. 
1759. July 25, Taking of Fort Niagara ja75 nioy 1. The QuebestiNer comes 
by the British. July 26, Begin- si eee Onvh tend HER 
ing of the siege of Quebec. Me eats Oh ee . 
Tul al tabreiche aickery,.at American Revolution. Mont- 
Be sanaet Pista: Soir 13, Red, and Arnold invade 
Defeat of the French on the sey ue ‘ ee w ae a 
Plains of Abraham. Death of Se tien dtd ee eae 
Wolfe: | Sept. 14, Death _ of defeated and killed in an attack 
Montcalm. Sept. 18, Surrender £2 Quebec. 
of Quebec. 1776. The Americans are defeated and 
1760. April 28, Victory of the French gee from Canada by Carle- 
der Lévis at Ste. Foy. Sept. i 
5" Suiendes “t ipieaeee Ml 1777. Sept. 18, General Frederick Haldi- 
tary rule set up in Canada. mand Governor in Chief. 
1762. British population of Nova Sco- 1778. Captain Jas. Cook _ explores 
tia, 8,104. First British settle- Nootka sound and claims the 
ment in New Brunswick. puree ok oe rant eerie a 
1763. Feb. 10, Treaty of Paris, by een tire dear t ay & 
which Canada and its depend- pie GRO the ab a ae 
encies are ceded to the British. ; 
May, Rising of Indians under 1783. Sept. 3, Treaty of Versailles, 
Pontiac, who take a number of recognizing the independence 
forts and defeat the British of the United States. Organi- 
at Bloody Run (July 31). zation of the Northwest Com- 
Oct. 7, Civil government pro- pany at Montreal. Kingston, 
claimed. Cape Breton and Ont., and Saint John, N.B., 
Isle St. Jean annexed to Nova founded by the United Empire 
Scotia; Labrador, Anticosti and Loyalists. 
Magdalen islands to New- 1784. Population of Canada, 113,012. 


foundland. Nov. 21, General 
James Murray appointed Gov- 
ernor in Chief. First Cana- 


Aug. 16, New Brunswick and 
(Aug. 26) Cape Breton sepa- 
rated from Nova Scotia. 


1785. 
1786. 


1787. 


1788. 


1789. 
1790. 


1791. 


1792. 


1793. 


1794. 


1795. 
1796. 


1798. 
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May 18, Incorporation of Parr- 1800. Founding of New Brunswick 


town (Saint John, N.B.). 

April 22, Lord Dorchester again 
Governor in Chief. Oct. 23, 
Government of New Brunswick 
moved from Saint John to 
Fredericton. . 

C. Inglis appointed Anglican 
Bishop of Nova Scotia—the 
first colonial bishopric in the 
British Empire. 

King’s College, Windsor, N.S., 
opened. Sailing packet service 
established between Great 
Britain and Halifax. 


Quebec and Halifax Agricultural 
Societies established. 


Spain surrenders her exclusive 
rights on the Pacific coast. 
Population of Canada, 161,311. 
(This census does not include 
what becomes in the next year 
Upper Canada). 


The Constitutional Act divides 
the province of Quebec into 
Upper and Lower Canada, each 
with a lieutenant-governor and 
legislature. The Act goes into 
force Dec. 26. Sept. 12, Col- 
onel J. G. Simcoe, first Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Upper 
Canada. 


Sept. 17, First Legislature of 
Upper Canada opened at New- 
ark (Niagara). Dec. 17, First 
Legislature of Lower Canada 
opened at Quebec. Vancouver 
island circumnavigated by Van- 
couver. 


April 18, First issue of the 
“Upper Canada Gazette’. June 
28, Jacob Mountain appointed 
ae Anglican Bishop of Que- 

ec. 

slaves into Upper Canada for- 
bidden. Rocky mountains 
crossed by (Sir) Alexander 
Mackenzie, who reaches the 
Pacific ocean. York (Tor- 
onto) founded by Simcoe. 

Nov.:-19, Jay’s Treaty between 
Great Britain and the United 
States. 

Pacific coast of Canada finally 
given up by the Spaniards. 

Government of Upper Canada 
moved from Niagara to York 
(Toronto). 

St. John’s island (Isle St. Jean, 
population 4,500) re-named 
Prince Edward island. 
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July 9, Importation of | 


1803. 
1806. 


1807. 


1809. 
1811. 


1812. 


1813. 


1814. 


College, Fredericton (now Uni- 
versity of N.B.). The Rocky 
mountains crossed by David 

-- Thompson. 

Settlers sent by Lord Selkirk to 
Prince Edward Island. 

Nov. 22, Issue of ‘Le Canadien’’ 
—first wholly French news- 
paper. Population—Upper Can- 
ada, 70,718; Lower Canada, 
250,000; New . Brunswick, 
35,000; P.E.I., 9,676. 

Simon Fraser explores the Fraser 
river. Estimated population of 
Nova Scotia, 65,000. 


Nov. 4, First Canadian steamer 
runs from Montreal to Quebec. 


Lord Selkirk’s Red River settle- 
ment founded on land granted 
by Hudson’s Bay Company. 

June 18, Declaration of war by 
the United-States. July 12, 
Americans under Hull cross the 
Detroit river. Aug. 16, Detroit 
surrendered by Hull to Brock. 
Oct. 18, Defeat of the Ameri- 
cans at Queenston Heights and 
death of Gen. Brock. 


Jan. 22, British victory at 
Frenchtown. April 27, York 
(Toronto) taken and burned by 
the Americans. June 5, British 
victory at Stoney Creek. June 
24, British, warned by Laura 
Secord, capture an American 
force at Beaver Dams. Sept. 
10, Commodore Perry destroys 
the British flotilla on lake 
Erie. Oct. 5, Americans under 
Harrison defeat the British at 
Moraviantown. Tecumseh kill- 
ed. Oct. 26, Victory of French- 
Canadian troops under de 
Salaberry at Chateauguay. 
Nov. 11, Defeat of the 
Americans at Crysler’s Farm. 
British storm Fort Niagara 
and burn Buffalo. 


Mar. 30, Americans repulsed at 
La Colle. May 6, Capture of 
Oswego by the British. July 5, 
American victory at Chippawa. 
July 25, British victory at 
Lundy’s Lane. July, British 
from Nova Scotia invade and 
occupy northern Maine. Sept. 
11, British defeat at Plattsburg 
on lake Champlain. Dec. 24, 
Treaty of Ghent ends the war. 
Population — Upper Canada, 
95,000; Lower Canada, 335,000. 
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1815. laine 3, Sao of ‘be cil regu- 
lates trade with the United 
States. The Red Riyer settle- 
ment destroyed by the North- 
west Company but restored by 
Governor Semple. 

1816. June 19, Governor Semple killed. 

he Red River settlement 
again destroyed. 

1817. July 18, First treaty with the 
Northwest Indians. Lord Sel- 
kirk restores the Red River 
settlement. Opening of the 
Bank of Montreal; first note 
issued Oct. 1. Population of 
Nova Scotia, 81,351. Rush- 
Bagot convention with the 
United States, limiting naval 
armament on the Great Lakes, 
is signed. 

1818. Oct. 20, Convention at London 
regulating North American 
fisheries. _ Dalhousie College, 
Halifax, founded. Bank of 
Quebee founded, 


Franklin’s overland Arctic ex- 

pedition. 

Oct. 16, Cape Breton re-annexed 
to Nova Scotia. 

Mar, 26, The Northwest Com- 
pany absorbed by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. Charter 
given to McGill College. 

Population of Lower Canada, 
427,465. 

Population of Upper Canada, 
150,066; of New Brunswick, 
74, 176. 

Oct. 6, Great fire in the 
Miramichi district, N.B. Open- 
ing of the Lachine canal. Po- 
Senet of Lower Canada, 479,- 

Founding of Bytown (Ottawa). 

Sept. 29, Convention of London 

relating to the territory west 

of the Rocky mountains. Popu- 
lation of Nova Scotia, including 

Cape Breton, 123 630. 


The Methodist yee of Upper 
Canada separated from that of 
the United States. 


Noy. 27, First Welland canal 
opened. MeGill University 
opened. Upper Canada College 
founded. 


June 1, The North Magnetic Pole 
discovered by (Sir) James 
Ross, Population—Upper Can- 
ada, 236,702; Lower Canada, 
553,131; ’ Assiniboia, 2,390. 


1819-22. 
1820. 
1821. 


1822. 
1824. 


1825. 


1826. 
1827. 


1828. 


1829, 


1831. 


Outbreak of cholera in Canada. 
Incorporation of Quebec and 
Montreal. Bank of Nova 
Scotia founded. May 30, Open- 
ing of the Rideau canal. 

Aug. 18, The steamer Royal 
William, built at Quebec, 
crosses the Atlantic from Pictou 
to England. 

Feb. 21, The Ninety-two Resolu- 
tions on public grievances 
passed by the Assembly of 
Lower Canada. Mar. 6, Incor- 
poration of Toronto. Popula- 
tion of Upper Canada, 321,145; 
of New Brunswick, 119, 457; of 
Assiniboia, 3,356. 


July 21, Opening of the first rail- 
way in Canada from Laprairie 
to St. John’s, Que. Victoria 
University opened at Cobourg 
(afterwards moved to Toronto). 


1832, 


1833. 


1834. 


1836. 


1837. Report of the Canada Commis- 
sioners. Rebellion in Lower 
Canada (Papineau) and Upper 
Canada (W. L. Mackenzie). 
Nov. 23, Gas lighting first used 
in Montreal. 


Feb. 10, Constitution of Lower 
Canada suspended and Special 
Council created. Mar. 30, The 
Earl of Durham Governor in 
Chief. April 27, Martial law 
revoked. June 28, Amnesty to 
political prisoners proclaimed. 
Nov, 1, Lord Durham, cen- 
sured by British Parliament, 
resigns. Population— Upper 
Canada, 339,442; Assiniboia, 
3,966; Nova Scotia, 202,575. 


1839. Feb. 11, Lord Durham’s report 
submitted to Parliament. John 
Strachan made first Anglican 
Bishop of Toronto, 


1840. July 23, Passing of the Act of 
Union. First ship of the Cu- 
nard line arrives at Halifax. 
July 28, Death of Lord Dur- 
1am. 


1841. Feb. 10, Union of the two prov- 
inces as the province of Canada, 
with Kingston as capital. Feb. 
13, Draper-Ogden administra- 
tion. April 10, Halifax incor- 
porated. June 13, Meeting of 
the first United Parliament. 
Sept. 19, Death of Lord 
Sydenham. Population of 
Upper Canada, 455,668; of 
P.E.I., 47,042. 


1838, 


1842. 


18438. 


1844. 


1845. 


1846. 


1847. 


1848. 


1849. 


1851. 


1852. 
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Mar. 10, Opening of Queen’s 
University, Kingston. Aug. 9, 
The Ashburton Treaty. Sept. 
16, Baldwin-Lafontaine admin- 
istration. 

June 4, Victoria, B.C.,; founded. 
Dee. 12, Draper-Viger admin- 
istration: King’s (now Uni- 
versity) College, Toronto, 
opened. 

May 10, Capital moved from 
‘Kingston to Montreal. Knox 
College, Toronto, founded. 
Population of Lower Canada, 
697,084. - . 

May 28 and June 28, Great fires 
at Quebec. Franklin starts on 
his last Arctic expedition. 

May 18, Kingston incorporated. 

une 15, Oregon Boundary 
Treaty. June 18, Draper- 
Papineau administration. First 
telegraph line, operated by the 
Toronto, Hamilton, Niagara 
and St. Catharines Telegraph 
Co., opened. 

May 29, Sherwood-Papineau ad- 
ministration. Nov. 25, Mont- 
real-Lachine Railway opened. 

Mar. 11, Lafontaine-Baldwin 
administration. May 30, Fred- 
ericton incorporated. Respon- 
sible government granted to 
Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick. 

April 25, Signing of the Rebellion 
Losses Act; rioting in Mont- 
real and burning of the Parlia- 
ment buildings. Nov. 14, 
Toronto made the capital. 
Vancouver island granted to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Population of Assiniboia, 5,391. 

April 6, Transfer of the postal 
system from the British to 
the Provincial Government; 
uniform rate of postage intro- 
duced. April 23, Postage 
stamps issued. Aug. 2, Incor- 
poration of Trinity College, 
Toronto. Sept. 22, Quebec 
becomes the capital. Oct. 28, 
Hineks-Morin administration. 
Responsible government 
granted to Prince Edward 
Island. Population — Upper 
Canada, 952,004; Lower Can- 
ada, 890,261; New Brunswick, 
193,800; Nova Scotia, 276,854. 

July 8, Great fire at Montreal. 
Dee. 8, Laval University, Que- 

bec, Seas ie Grand 

Trunk Railway chartered. 


1854. 


1855. 


1856. 


1857. 


1858. 


1859. 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 
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June 5, Reciprocity Treaty with 
the United States. Sept. 11, 
MacNab-Morin Ministry. 
Seigneurial tenure in Lower 
Canada abolished. Seculariza- 
tion of the clergy reserves. 

Jan. 1, Incorporation of Ottawa. 
Jan. 27, MacNab-Taché admin- 
istration. Mar. 9, Opening of 
the Niagara Railway suspen- 
sion bridge. April 17, Incor- 
poration of Charlottetown. 
Oct. 20, Government moved to 
Toronto. 

The Legislative Council of Can- 
ada is made elective. First 
meeting of the Legislature of 
Vancouver island. May 24, 
Taché-J. A. Macdonald admin- 
istration. Oct: 27, Opening of 
the Grand Trunk Railway from 
Montreal to Toronto. Popula- 
tion of Assiniboia, 6,691. 

Nov. 26, J: A. Maedonald-Cartier 
administration. Deé. 31, Ot- 
tawa chosen by Queen Victoria 
as future capital of Canada. 

Feb., Discovery of gold in Fraser 
River valley. July 1, Intro- 
duction of Canadian decimal 
currency. Aug. 2, Brown- 
Dorion administration. Aug. 5, 
Completion of the Atlantic 
cable; firs message sent. Aug. 
6, Cartier-J. A. Macdonald 
administration. Aug. 20, Col- 
ony of British Columbia estab- 
lished. Control of Vancouver 
island surretidered by the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. 

Jan., Canadian silver coinage 
issued. Sept. 24, Government 
moved to Quebec. 

Aug. 8, The Prince of Wales 
(King Edward VII) arrives ut 
Quebec. Sept. 1, Laying of the 
corner stone of the Parliament 
buildings at Ottawa by the 
Prince of Wales. Prince of 
Wales College, Charlottetown, 
founded. 


Aug. 14, Great flood at Montreal. 
pt. 10, Meeting of the first 
Anglican provincial synod. 
Population — Upper Canada, 
1,896,091; Lower Canada, 
1,111,566; New Brunswick, 
252,047; Nova Scotia, 330,857; 
Prince Edward Island, 80,857. 
May 24, Sandfiéld Macdonald- 
Sicotte administration. Aug. 2, 
Victoria, B.C., iticorporated. 
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1863. May 16, Sandfield -Macdonald- 
‘Dorion administration. 

1864. Mar. 30, Taché-J. A. Macdonald 
administration. Conferences on 
confederation of British North 
America; Sept. 1, at Charlotte- 
town; Oct. 10-29, at Quebec. 
Oct. 19, Raid of American 
Confederates from Canada on 
St. Albans, Vermont. 

1865. Feb. 3, The Canadian Legislature 
resolves on an address to the 
Queen praying for union of the 
provinces of British North 
America. Aug. 7, Belleau-J. A. 
Macdonald administration. Oct 
20, Proclamation fixing the 
seat of government at Ottawa. 

1866. Mar. 17, Termination of the 
Reciprocity Treaty by the 
United States. May 31, Raid 
of Fenians from the United 
States into Canada; they are 
defeated at Ridgeway (June 2) 
and retreat across the border 
(June 3). June 8, First meet- 
ing at Ottawa of the Canadian 
Legislature. Nov. 17, Procla- 
mation of the union of Van- 
couver island with British 
Columbia. 

1867. Mar. 29, Royal assent given to 
the British North America 
Act. July 1, The Act comes 

into force; Union of the prov- 
inces of Canada, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick as the 
Dominion of Canada; Upper 
and Lower Canada made sep- 
‘parate provinces as Ontario 
and Quebec; Viscount Monck 
' first Governor General, Sir 
‘John A. Macdonald Premier. 
Nov. 6, Meeting of the first 
‘Dominion Parliament. 


1868. April 7, ‘Murder of D’Arcy 
McGee at Ottawa. July 31, 
The Rupert’s Land Act auth- 
orizes the acquisition by the 
Dominion of the Northwest 
Territories. 

1869. June 22, Act providing for the 
government of the Northwest 
Territories. Nov. 19, Deed of 
surrender to the Crown of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s ter- 
ritorial rights in the Northwest. 
Outbreak of the Red River 
Rebellion under Riel. 

1870. May 12, Act to establish the 

. province of Manitoba.. July 15, 
Northwest Territories trans- 
ferred to the Dominion and 


Manitoba admitted into Con- ° 


federation. Sept. 24, Wolse- 
ley’s expedition reaches Fort 
Garry (Winnipeg); end of the 
rebellion. 

1871. April 2, First Dominion census 
(populations at this and suc- 
ceeding enumerations given 
on p. 91). April 14, Act 
establishing uniform currency 
for the Dominion. May 8, 
Treaty of Washington, dealing 
with questions outstanding 
between the United Kingdom 
and the United States. July 
20, Rritish Columbia enters 
Confederation. 

1873. Mar. 5, Opening of the second 
Dominion Parliament. May 238, 
Act establishing the Northwest 
Mounted Police. July 1, Prince 
Edward Island enters Confed- 
eration. Nov. 7, Alexander 
Mackenzie becomes Prime Min- 
ister. Nov. 8, Incorporation of 
Winnipeg. 

1874. Mar. 26, Opening of the third 
Dominion Parliament. May, 
Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, opened. 


1875. April 8, The Northwest Terri- 
tories Act establishes a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and Council 
of the Northwest Territories. 
April-May, Letting of first 
contract and commencement of 
work upon the Canadian Pacific 
Railway as a Government line. 
Work commenced at Fort 
William. June 15, Formation 
of the Presbyterian Church of 
Canada. 

1876. June 1, Opening of the Royal 
Military College, Kingston. 
June 5, First sitting of the 
Supreme Court of Canada. 
July 3, Opening of the Inter- 

' colonial Railway from Lévis 
to Halifax. 

1877. June 20,# Great fire at Saint 
John, N.B. Oct., First exporta- 
tion of wheat from Manitoba 
to the United Kingdom. Found- 
ing of the University of Mani- 


toba. 
1878. J a 1, Canada joins the Inter- 


national Postal Union. Oct. 
17, Sir John A. Macdonald 
becomes Prime Minister. 
1879. Feb. 13, Opening of the fourth 
Dominion Parliament. May 15, 
Adoption of a protective tariff 
(“The National Policy’’). 


1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


1883. 


1884. 


1885. 


1886. 


1887. 
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Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 
founded; first meeting and 
exhibition, Mar. 6. May 11, 
Sir A. T. Galt appointed first 
Canadian High Commissioner 
in London. Sept. 1, All Brit- 
ish possessions in North Am- 
erica and adjacent islands, 
except Newfoundland and its 
dependencies, annexed to 
Canada by Imperial Order in 
Council of July 31. Oct. 21, 
Signing of the contract with 
the present Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co. for the completion 
of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. 

April 4, Second Dominion census. 
May 2, First sod turned of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway as a 
company line. 

May 8, Provisional Districts of 
Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, 
Athabaska and Alberta 
formed. May 25, First meet- 
ing of the Royal Society of 
Canada. Aug. 23, Regina 
established as seat of govern- 
ment of Northwest Territories. 


Feb. 1, Opening of the fifth 
Dominion Parliament. Sept. 5, 
Formation of the Methodist 
Church in Canada; _ united 
conference. 


May 24, Sir Charles Tupper 


High Commissioner in London. 
Aug. 11, Order in Council 
settling the boundary of 
Ontario and Manitoba. 


Mar. 26, Outbreak of Riel’s 
second rebellion in the North- 
west. April 24, Engagement at 
Fish Creek. May 2, Engage- 
ment at Cut Knife. May 12, 
Taking of Batoche. May 16, 
Surrender of Riel. Aug. 24, 
First census of the Northwest 
Territories. Nov. 16, Execu- 
tion of Riel. 


April 6, Incorporation of Van- 
couver. June 7, Archbishop 
Taschereau of Quebec made 
first Canadian Cardinal. June 
13, Vancouver destroyed by 
fire. June 28, First through 

’ train of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway from Montreal to Van- 
couver. July 31, First quin- 
quennial census of Manitoba. 


Interprovincial Conference at 
Quebec. April 4, First Col- 


1888. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 


1898. 


onial Conference in London. 
April 18, Opening of the sixth 
Dominion Parliament. 

Feb. 15, Signing of Fishery Treaty 
between United Kingdom and - 
United States at Washington. 
Aug., Rejection of Fishery 
Treaty by United States 
Senate. 

Mar. 31, The Manitoba School 
Act abolishes separate schools. 


April 5, Third Dominion census. 
April 29, Opening of the 
seventh Dominion Parliament. 
June 6, Death of Sir John A. 
Macdonald. June 15, Sir John 


Abbott becomes Prime Min- 
ister. 
Feb. 29, Washington Treaty, 


providing for arbitration of the 
Behring Sea Seal Fisheries 
question. July 22, Boundary 
convention between Canada 
and United States. Nov. 25, 
Sir John Thompson becomes 
Prime Minister. 

April 4, First sitting of the 
Behring Sea Arbitration Court. 
Dec. 18, Archbishop Machray, 
of Rupert’s Land, elected first 
Anglican Primate of all 
Canada. 

June 28, Second Colonial Con- 
ference at Ottawa. Dec. 12, 
Death of Sir John Thompson 
at Windsor Castle. Dec. 21, 
(Sir) Mackenzie Bowell be- 
comes Prime Minister. 

Sept. 10, Opening of new Sault 
Ste. Marie canal. Oct. 2, Pro- 
clamation naming the Ungava, 
Franklin, Mackenzie and Yu- 
kon Districts of Northwest 
Territories. 

April 24, Sir Donald Smith (Lord 
Strathcona) High Commis- 
sioner in London. April 27, 
Sir Charles Tupper becomes 
Prime Minister. July 11, (Sir) 
Wilfrid Laurier becomes Prime 
Minister. Aug., Gold discov- 
ered in the Klondyke. Aug. 
19, Opening of the eighth 
Dominion Parliament. 

July, Third Colonial Conference 
in London. Dec. 17, Award of 
the Behring Sea Arbitration 
Court. 

June 13, The Yukon district 
established as a separate terri- 
tory. Aug. 1, The British 
Preferential Tariff goes into 
force. Aug. 23, Meeting at 
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1899. 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


1904. 
1905. 


L906. 


1907. 


1908. 


Quebec of the Joint High 
Commission between Canada 
and the United States. Dec. 25, 
British Imperial penny (2 cent) 
postage introduced. 

Oct. 1, Mgr. Dioméde Falconio 
arrived at Quebec as first per- 
manent Apostolic Delegate to 
Canada. Oct. 11, Beginning of 
the South African war. Oct. 29, 
First Canadian contingent 
leaves Quebec for South Africa. 

Feb: 27, Battle of Paardeberg. 
April 26, Great fire at Ottawa 
and Hull. 

Jan. 22, Death of Queen Victoria 
and accession of King Edward 
VII. Feb. 6, Opening of the 
ninth Dominion Parliament. 
April 1, Fourth Dominion cen- 
sus. Sept. 16-Oct. 21, Visit to 
Canada of the Duke and 
Duchess of Cornwall and York 
(aes George V and Queen 


ary). 

May 31, End of South African 
War; peace signed at Vereenig- 
ing. June 30, Meeting of 
fourth Colonial Conference in 
London. 


Jan. 24, Signing of the Alaskan _ 


Boundary Convention. June 
19, Incorporation of Regina. 
Oct. 20, Award of the Alaskan 
Boundary Commission. 


Feb. 1, Dominion Railway Com- 
mission established. April 19, 
Great fire in Toronto. Oct. 8, 
Incorporation of Edmonton. 


Jan. 11, Opening of the tenth 
Dominion Parliament. Sept. 1, 
Creation of the provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan. 


University of Alberta founded. 
Oct. 8, Interprovincial Confer- 
ence at Ottawa. 


April 15-May 14, Fifth Colonial 
Conference in London. New 
customs tariff, including intro- 
duction of intermediate tariff. 
Sept. 19, New commercial con- 
vention with France signed at 
Paris. Oct. 17, First message 
by wireless telegraphy between 
Canada and the United 
Kingdom. University of Sas- 
katchewan founded. 

Jan. 2, Establishment of Ottawa 
branch of Royal Mint. June 
21-23, Bicentenary of Bishop 
Laval celebrated at Quebec. 
July 20-31, Quebec tercenten- 
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ary celebrations; visit of 
Prince of Wales. to Quebec. 
Aug. 2, Great fire in Kootenay 
Valley, B.C. University of 
British Columbia founded. 


1909. Jan. 11, Signing of International 
Boundary Waters Convention 
between Canada and United 
States. Jan. 20, Opening of 
11th Dominion Parliament. 
May 19, Appointment of Cana- 
dian Commission of Conserva- 
tion. July 28, Conference on 
Imperial defence in London. 


1910. May €, Death of King Edward 
VII and accession of King 
George V. June 7, Death of 
Goldwin Smith. Sept. 7, North 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries Arbi- 
tration award of the Hague 
Tribunal. New trade agree- 
ments made with Germany, 
Belgium, Holland and Italy. 


1911. May 23-June 20, Imperial Con- 
ference in London. June I; 
Fifth Dominion census. July 
11, Disastrous fires in Porcu- 
pine district. Sept. 21, General 
election. Oct. 10, (Sir) eis 
Borden, Prime Minister. Oct. 
11, Inauguration at Kitchener 
of Ontario hydro-electric power 
transmission system. Nov. 15, 
Opening of twelfth Dominion 
Parliament. 


1912. April 15, Loss of the steamship 
Titanic; Appointment of 
Dominions Royal Commission. 
May 15, Extension of the 
boundaries of Quebec, Ontario 
and Manitoba. 


1913. April 10, Japanese Treaty Act 
assented to. June 2, Trade 
agreement with West Indies 
came into force. 

1914. May 20, Loss of the steamship 
Empress of Ireland. Aug. 4, 
War with Germany; Aug. 12, 
with Austria-Hungary; Nov. 5, 
with Turkey. Aug. 18-22, 
Special war session of Canadian 
Parliament. Oct. 16, First 
Canadian contingent of over 
33,000 troops lands at Ply- 
mouth, Eng. 

1915. Feb., First Canadian contingent 
lands in France and proceeds 
to Flanders. April 22, Second 
battle of Ypres. April 24, 
Battle of St. Julien. May 
20-26, Battle of Festubert. 
June 15, Battle of Givenchy. 
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1916. Jan. 12, Order in Council author- 


izing increase in number of 
Canadian troops to 500,000. 
Feb. 3, Destruction of the 
Houses of Parliament at 
Ottawa by fire. April 3-20, 
Battle of St. Eloi. June 1, 
Census of Prairie Provinces. 
June 1-3, Battle of Sanctuary 
Wood. July 1, Commencement 
of the battle of the Somme. 
Sept. 1, Cornerstone of new 
Houses of Parliament laid by 
Duke of Connaught. 


1917. Feb. 12-May 15, Imperial Con- 


ference. Mar. 20-May 2, Meet- 
ings in London of Imperial 
War Cabinet. Mar. 21-April 
27, Imperial War Conference. 
April 6, United States declares 
war against Germany. April 9, 
Capture of Vimy Ridge. June 
21, Appointment of Food Con- 
troller. Aug. 15, Battle of 
Loos, capture of Hill 70. Aug. 
29, Passing of Military Service 
Act. Sept. 20, Completion of 
Quebec bridge; Parliamentary 
franchise extended to women. 
Oct. 26-Nov. 10, Battle of 
Passchendale. Dec. 6, Dis- 
astrous explosion at Halifax, 
N.S. Dec. 17, General elec- 
tion and Union Government 
sustained. 


1918. Mar. 18, Opening of first ses- 


sion of thirteenth Parliament. 
Mar. 31, Germans launch crit- 
ical offensive on west front. 
March-April, Second battle of 
the Somme. April 17, Secret 
session of Parliament. June- 
July, Prime Minister and 
colleagues attend Imperial War 
Conference in London. July 
18, Allies assume _ successful 
offensive on west front. Aug, 
12, Battle of Amiens. Aug. 
26-28, Capture of Monchy le 
Preux. Sept. 2-4, Breaking of 
Drocourt-Quéant line. Sept. 
16, Austrian peace note. Sept. 
27-29, Capture of Bourlon 
Wood. Sept. 30, Bulgaria 
surrenders and signs armistice. 
Oct. 1-9, Capture of Cambrai. 
Oct., Serious influenza _ epi- 
demic. Oct. 6, First German 
peace note. Oct. 20, Capture 
of Denain. Oct. 25-Nov. 2, 
Capture of Valenciennes. Oct. 
31, Turkey surrenders and 
_ signs armistice. Nov. 4, 
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Austria-Hungary — surrenders 
and signs armistice. Nov. 11, 
Capture of Mons. Germany 
surrenders and signs armistice. 


1919. Feb. 17, Death of Sir Wilfrid 


Laurier. Feb. 20-July 7, Second 
session of thirteenth Parlia- 
ment. May 1-June 15, General 
strike at Winnipeg and other 
western cities. June 28, Sign- 
ing at Versailles of Peace 
Treaty and Protocol. Aug. 15, 
Arrival of the Prince of Wales 
for official tour in Canada. 
Aug. 22, Formal opening of 
Quebec bridge by the Prince 
of Wales. Sept. 1, the Prince 
of Wales lays foundation stone 
of tower of new Parliament 
Buildings at Ottawa. Sept. 1- 
Nov. 10, Third or special peace 
session, thirteenth Parliament 
of Canada. Dec. 20, Organiza- 
tion of “Canadian National 
Haphwane! by Order in Coun- 
cil. 


1920. Jan. 10, Ratifications of the 


Treaty of Versailles. Feb. 19, 
Shareholders ratify agreement 
for sale of the Grand Trunk 
Railway to the Dominion Gov- 
ernment. Feb. 26-July 1, 
Fourth session of the thirteenth 
Parliament of Canada. May 
31-June 18, Trade Conference 
at Ottawa between Dominion 
and West Indian Govern—- 
ments. July 10, Sir Robert 
Borden is succeeded by Rt. 
Hon. Arthur Meighen as Prime 
Minister. July 16, Ratifica- 
tions of the Treaty of St. 
Germain-en-Laye. Aug. 9, 
Ratifications of the Treaty of 
Neuilly-sur-Seine. Nov. 15, 
First meeting of League of 
Nations Assembly begins at 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


1921. Feb. 14-June 4, Fifth session of 


thirteenth Parliament of Can- 
ada. May 10, Preferential 
tariff arrangement with British 
West Indies becomes effective. 
June 1, Sixth Dominion census. 
June 20-Aug. 5, Imperial Con- 
ference. Sept. 5-Oct. 5, Se- 
cond meeting of Assembly of 
League of Nations at Geneva. 
Nov. 11, Opening of confer- 
ence on limitation of arma- 
ment at Washington. Dec. 6, 
Dominion general election. 
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Dec. 29, New Ministry (Lib- 
eral), with Right Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King as_ Prime 
Minister, is sworn in. 


1922. Feb. 1, Arms Conference at 


Washington approves 5-power 
treaty, limiting capital fighting 
-ships and pledging against 
unrestricted submarine warfare 
and use of poison gas. Mar. 
8-June 28, First session of 
fourteenth Parliament of 
Canada. April 10, General 
Economic Conference opened 
at Genoa. July 13, Conference 
between Canada and _ the 
United States re perpetuating 
the Rush-Bagot treaty regarding 
armament on the Great Lakes. 
Aug. 7, Allies’ Conference on 
war debts and reparations 
opened at London. Sept. 4, 
Third Assembly of League of 
Nations opened at Geneva. 
Oct. 10, Mudania Armistice 
signed by Britain, France and 
Turkey. Oct. 14, Fourth Inter- 
national Labour Conference at 
Geneva. Nov. 20, Turkish 
Peace Conference opened at 
Lausanne. Dec. 9, Repara- 
tions Conference opened at 
London. Dec. 15, Signing of 
trade agreement between Can- 
ada and France. 


1923. Jan. 4, Signing of trade agree- 


ment between Canada and 
Italy. Jan. 31-June 30, Second 
session of fourteenth Parlia- 
ment of Canada. April 1, 
Removal of British embargo on 
Canadian cattle effective. Sept. 
3, Fourth session of League of 
Nations at Geneva. Oct. 1, 
Imperial Conference and Econ- 
omic Conference at London. 


1924. Feb. 28-July 19, Third session of 


the fourteenth Parliament of 
Canada. April 23, British Em- 
pire Exhibition opened by King 
George at Wembley, England, 
with the Prince of Wales as 
President. July 3, Trade 
agreement between Canada and 
Belgium signed at Ottawa. 
Aug. 6-Aug. 16, Meeting of the 
British Association for the 
Advancement of. Science at 
-Toronto.. Aug. 11-16, Meeting 
of. International Mathematical 
Congress at Toronto. Sept. 1, 


Opening of fifth session of 
League of Nations at Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


1925. Feb. 5-June 27, Fourth session of 


fourteenth Parliament of Can- 
ada. June 2, Provincial gen- 
eral election in Saskatchewan; 
Liberal party under Hon. C. A. 
Dunning returned to office. 
June 10, Inauguration of the 
United Church of Canada. 
June 25, Provincial general 
election in Nova Scotia; Con- 
servative party under Hon. E. 
N. Rhodes returned to office. 
July 6, Signing at Ottawa 
of trade agreement between 
Canada and the British West 
Indies. Aug. 10, Provincial 
general election in New Bruns- 
wick; Conservative party under 
Hon. J. B. M. Baxter returned 
to office. Sept. 5, Fourteenth 
Parliament dissolved. Oct. 29, 
Dominion general elections. 
Nov. 20, Death of Queen 
Alexandra. 


1926. Jan. 7-July 1, First session of 


fifteenth Parliament of Canada. 
April 15, Budget speech; reduc- 
tions of income and other taxes 
announced. June 28, Resigna- 
dion? of f RieG Honey: YW.22 ix 
Mackenzie King, Prime Min- 
ister, and his Cabinet. Pro- - 
vincial general elections in 


- Alberta; United Farmers under 


Premier Brownlee retain office. 
June 29, Rt. Hon. Arthur 
Meighen becomes Prime Min- 
ister. July 1, Two-cent domes- 
tic rate of postage restored. 
July 2, Fifteenth Parliament 
dissolved. July 18, Composi- 
tion of Mr. Meighen’s Cabinet 
announced (see p. 77 of the 
1927-28 Year Book). Sept. 14, 
Dominion general elections. 
Sept.. 25. Rt) Hons, W.c L. 
Mackenzie King becomes Prime 
Minister (for composition of 
Cabinet see p. 69 of Canada 
Year Book, 1930). Oct. 19- 
Nov. 23, Imperial Conference in 
London. Nov. 26, Hon. C. 
Vincent Massey is appointed 
Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary to the 
United States. Dec. 1, General 
election in Ontario; Ferguson 
Government retains office. Dec. 
9, Opening of first session of 
sixteenth Parliament. 
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1927. Feb. 8-April 14, Continuation of 


first session ‘of the sixteenth 
Parliament of Canada. Feb. 
17, Budget speech; reductions 
of income tax, sales tax and 
stamp tax on cheques an- 
nounced. May 16, General 
elections in Quebec; the Lib- 
eral Government of Hon. L. A. 
Taschereau sustained. June 
1, Hon. Wm. Phillips, first 
U.S. Minister to Canada, 
reaches Ottawa. June 25, 
General election in Prince 
Edward Island; the Conserva- 
tive Government of Hon. J. D. 
Stewart defeated. June 28, 
General election in Manitoba; 
the Government of Hon. John 
Bracken sustained. July 1-3, 
Diamond Jubilee of Confedera- 
tion celebrated throughout the 
Dominion. July 30, The 
Prince of Wales, Prince George, 
the Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin 
and party, arrive at Quebec on 
a visit to Canada. Sept., 
Canada elected as a non- 
permanent member of the 
Council of the League of 
Nations at Geneva. Nov., 
Dominion-Provincial Confer- 
ence on the relations between 
the Dominion and the prov- 
inces. 


1928. Jan. 26-June 11, Second session 


of the sixteenth Parliament of 
Canada. Jan. 30, President 
Cosgrave of the Irish Free 
State visits Ottawa. Feb. 16, 
Budget speech announces 
reduction in taxation. April 
25, Sir Wm. H. Clark appointed 
first British High Commis- 
sioner to Canada. May 31, 
Legislative Council of Nova 
Scotia ceases to exist, leaving 
Quebec as the only province 
with a bi-cameral Legislature. 
July 18, General elections in 
British Columbia; Conserva- 
tives successful. Aug. 24-Oct. 
5, Empire Parliamentary Asso- 
ciation visits Canada. Oct. 1, 
General elections in Nova 
Scotia; Conservatives retain 
. power. 


1929. Feb. 7-June 14, Third session of 


the sixteenth Parliament of 
Canada. Mar. 29, Death of 
Sir Lomer Gouin. June 5, 
General election in Saskat- 
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chewan. Sept. 9, Dr. J. T. M. 
Anderson becomes Premier of 
Saskatchewan. Oct. 15-25, 
The Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay Mac- 
donald, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, visits Canada. 
Oct. 30, General elections in 
Ontario; Conservatives retain 
power. Nov. 11, Death of 
Hon. Jas. A. Robb, Minister of 
Finance. Dec. 14, Transfer of 
natural resources to Manitoba 
and Alberta. 


1930. Jan. 21, Five power naval arms 


conference opens at London: 
Canada represented by Hon. J. 
L. Ralston. Feb. 3, Death of 
Hon. P. C. Larkin. Feb. 20, 
Fourth session of the sixteenth 
Parliament of Canada com- 
mences. ‘Transfer of natural 
resources to British Columbia. 
Mar. 20, Transfer of natural 
resources to Saskatchewan. 
May 30, Dissolution of six- 
teenth Parliament of Canada. 
June 19, General elections in 
Alberta; United Farmers 
retain power. June 20, Gen- 
eral election in New Bruns- 
wick; Conservatives retain 
power. July 28, Dominion 
General election. Liberal Gov- 
ernment of Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King defeated. 
Aug. 1, H.M. Airship R-100 
arrives at Montreal, being the 
first transatlantic lighter-than- 
air craft to reach Canada. Aug. 
7, Conservative Government 
of Hon. R. B. Bennett takes 
office as the fifteenth Ministry 
since Confederation (for the 
names of the Ministers see p. 
64). Sept. 8-22, First (special) 
session of the seventeenth Par- 
liament of Canada. Oct. 1, 
Imperial Conference in London. 
Dec. 20, Viscount Willingdon, 
Governor General of Canada, 
is appointed Viceroy of India 
by the King. 


1931. Feb. 9, The Earl of Bessborough 


is appointed Governor General 
of Canada. Mar. 12-Aug. 3, 
Second session of the seven- 
teenth Parliament of Canada. 
June 11, Remembrance Day 
(Nov. 11) proclaimed a general 
holiday by Act of Parliament. 
June 22, The U.S. Govern- 
ment grants @ one-year mora- 
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torium on war debts owing 
by foreign governments on 
condition that similar treat- 
ment is accorded to Germ- 
any in regard to reparation 
payments. June 30, The Sta- 
tute of Westminster exempting 
the Dominion and the prov- 
inces from the operation of the 
Colonial Laws Validity Act and 
the Merchant Shipping Act is 
approved by the Hotise of Com- 
mons. Aug. 6, Provincial elec- 
tion in Prince Edward Island 
results in defeat of the Liberal 
Administration of Hon. D. M. 
Lea by the Conservatives under 
Hon. J. D. Stewart. Aug. 10, 
The King and Queen of Siam 
are officially received in Ot- 
tawa. August 24, Hon. L. A. 
Taschereau’s Liberal Adminis- 


tration is sustained in a general 
election in Quebee. Sept. 21, 
Great Britain susperids specie 
payments, following which 
Canada restricts the export of 
gold. Oct. 17, A U.S. repre- 
sentative is authorized for the 
first time to “sit in with” the 
League of Nations, in view of 
the Sino-Japanese threat to 
world peace. Dec. 1, Ottawa 
Branch of the Royal Mint 
transferred to the Dominion. 
Dec. 12, Statute of West- 
minster establishing complete 
legislative equality of the Par- 
lament of Canada with that of 
the United Kingdom becomes 
effective. 


(For further details regarding 


principal events of 1931 and 
1932 see Chapter XXX). 


CHAPTER III.—CONSTITUTION AND 
GOVERNMENT. 


The Dominion of Canada is the largest in area and the most populous of the 
great self-governing Dominions of the British Empire, which also include the Irish 
Free State (Saorstat Eireann), the Commonwealth of Australia, the Union of South 
Africa, the Dominion of New Zealand, the island colony of Newfoundland (with the 
Labrador coast), the colony of Southern Rhodesia, and the island of Malta. These 
Dominions enjoy responsible government of the British type, administered by 
Executive Councils (or Cabinets), acting as advisors to the representatives of the 
Sovereign, the Executive Councils being themselves responsible to and possessing the 
confidence of the representatives elected to Parliament by the people, and giving 
place to other persons more acceptable to Parliament whenever that confidence is 
shown to have ceased to exist. The Imperial Conference of 1926 defined the group 
of self-governing communities consisting of Great Britain and the Dominions as 
“autonomous Communities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way 
subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic or foreign affairs, though 
united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and freely associated as members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations”. 'The Conference further laid down that, as a 
consequence of this equality of status, the Governor General of a Dominion “‘is the 
representative of the Crown, holding in all essential respects the same position in 
relation to the administration of public affairs in the Dominion as is held by His 
Majesty the King in Great Britain’’, and that “‘it is the right of the Government of 
each Dominion to advise the Crown in all matters relating to its own affairs’. The 
Conference also recognized certain treaty-making rights as appertaining to the 
Dominions. At the Imperial Conference of 1930 the constitutional status of the 
Dominions was further strengthened by the decisions to repeal the Colonial Laws 
Validity Act and to establish a voluntary Empire judicial tribunal. It was also 
definitely laid down that the King appoints his Governors General through the 
Dominion Governments. An Address of the Parliament of Canada to His Majesty 
was adopted by the House of Commons on June 30, and by the Senate on July 6, 
1931, praying for the enactment by the Parliament of the United Kingdom of the° 
Statute of Westminster removing the remaining legal limitations under the Colonial 
Laws Validity Act of 1895, the Merchant Shipping Act of 1894 and the Colonial 
Courts of Admiralty Act of 1890 on the legislative autonomy of the Dominions. In 
compliance with this Address and similar Addresses from the Parliaments of other 
Dominions, the Parliament of the United Kingdom having enacted legislation to this 
effeet, the Royal Assent was given thereto on Dee. 12, 1931. 

Of the Dominions, Canada, Australia and South Africa extend over enormous 
areas of territory, each of the first two approximating in area to Europe, and including 
great provinces or states larger than most of its great Powers, Each province or state 
has its own problems and its own point of view, so that local Parliaments for each sec- 
tion, as well as the central Parliament for the whole country, are required. These local 
Parliaments, established when transportation and communication were more difficult 
and expensive than at present, were chronologically prior to the central body, to 
which on its formation they either resigned certain powers, as in the case of Australia, 
or surrendered all their powers with certain specified exceptions, as in Canada and 
South Africa. Of:such local Parliaments, Canada at the present time has nine. 
Australia six, and South Africa four. 
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Besides the Dominions above enumerated, the great Empire of India has 
internationally been accepted as a member of the League of Nations, and in its 
internal administration has been placed on the road, formerly traversed by the 
Dominions which are now fully self-governing, towards responsible government. 
India proved her loyalty to the Empire in the Great War and, as the result of the 
work of Royal Commissions and conferences, a constitution is now being worked out 
for India along Dominion lines. Although the steps so far taken do not meet the 
demands of the more radical elements, the result will probably mark as great an ad- 
vance as the country is now prepared to make. ‘The whole evolution of the Empire, 
throughout all its parts which are more than mere fortresses like Gibraltar or 
trading stations like Hong Kong, is in the direction of responsible government, to be 
attained in the dependencies as it has been in what used to be called the colonies, 
by the gradual extension of self-government in proportion to the growing capacities 
of their respective populations. It is the recognized aim of British administrators, 
by the extension of educational facilities and by just administration, to develop these 
capacities to the utmost, so that in the dependencies, as well as in the Dominions 
and in the Mother Country, the constitutional history of the future may be a 
record of “freedom slowly broadening down from precedent to precedent”. 

A conference on the operation of Dominion legislation and merchant shipping 
legislation, arising out of the report of the Imperial Conference of 1926, was held in 
London from Oct. 8 to Dec. 4, 1929. This conference dealt with the power of 
disallowing or reserving Dominion legislation, the extra-territorial operation of 
Dominion legislation and merchant shipping legislation, on all which subjects its 
report was generally in the nature of giving effect to the definition of the equal status 
of the Dominions as made by the Imperial Conference of 1926. 


PART I.—CONSTITUTION AND GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


Under the above heading a brief historical and descriptive account of the 
evolution of the general government of Canada was given on pp. 89-100 of the 
Canada Year Book, 1922-23. 


PART II.—PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


Under the heading “Provincial and Local Government in Canada”, a brief 
account of the government of each of the provinces of Canada and of its municipal 
institutions and judicial organization was published on pp. 101-115 of the 1922-23 
edition of the Year Book. 


PART III.—LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE AUTHORITIES. 
Section 1.—Dominion Parliament and Ministry. 


The Dominion Parliament is composed of the King, represented by the Governor 
General, the Senate and the House of Commons. The Governor General is appointed 
by the King on the advice of the Government of Canada. Members of the Senate 
are appointed for life by the Governor General in Council and members of the House 
of Commons are elected by the people. As a result of the working out of the demo- 
cratic principle, the part played by the King’s Representative and the Upper Cham- 
ber of Parliament in the country’s legislation has been, in Canada as in the Mother 
Country, a steadily decreasing one, the chief responsibilities involved in legislation 
being assumed by the House of Commons. 
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Subsection 1.—The Governor General of Canada. 


The Governor General is appointed by the King as his representative in Canada, 
usually for a term of five years, with a salary fixed at £10,000 sterling per annum 
and forming a charge against the consolidated revenue of the country. The Gover- 
nor General is bound by the terms of his commission and can exercise only such 
authority as is expressly entrusted to him. He acts under the advice of his Ministry, 
which is responsible to Parliament, and, as the acting head of the executive, sum- 
mons, prorogues, and dissolves Parliament and assents to or reserves bills. In the 
discharge of these and other. executive duties, he acts entirely by and with the 
advice of his Ministry (the Governor General in Council). The royal prerogative 
of mercy in capital cases, formerly exercised on the Governor General’s own judg- 
ment and responsibility, is now exercised pursuant to the advice of the Ministry. 
The practice whereby the Governor General served as the medium of communication 
between the Canadian and the British Governments has been given up; since July 1, 
1927, direct communication between His Majesty’s Government in Canada and His 
Majesty’s Government in Great Britain has been instituted. 


A list of the Governors General from the time of Confederation, with the dates 
of their appointment and assumption of office, is given in Table 1. 


—Governors General of Canada, 1867-1932. 


: Date Date of 
Name. of Assumption 
| Appointment. of Office, 
aSCOUnemNIOnCR Canter Nl Gro rey tue irre naan Cao ene ....{ June ~-1, 1867 | July 1, 1867 
Leis BT Ere mal Cal Ch I Ce IS ORR F nnn ea AD Mi nD SON AS Se rR cee Dec. 29, 1868 | Feb. 2, 1869 
The Ear! of Dufferin, Ke Pe het oss Gre, Gray... eo dee delet chive May 22, 1872 | June 25, 1872 
The Marquis of Lorne, K. T, EL GN Se Rie dite sy Pert) Wea Tat Oct. 5, 1878 | Nov. 25, 1878 
The Marquis of Lansdowne, AOE he nN orem oo whey mre ones Aug. 18, 1883 | Oct. 23, 1883 
POLES LanlOysol ELeston,, Ge C.D Svccimiic € Gos. 10 ota teleie § aolage aera ata May 1, 1888 | June 11, 1888 
she WarioLcA berdeen lu) a: Gy CaM. Gest socadtiss siouids c bh ee adie renee May 22, 1893 | Sept. 18, 1893 
The Ear! of ae, oo tie Fe gh Dee piated Ae get? STi aie COURS EAE July 30, 1898 | Nov. 12, 1898 
BiG ean CE Cea (Nara iene ei wear Peano inane Dees Relea he cribs ae ae Sept. 26, 1904 | Dec. 10, 1904 
Field Marshall H.R.H. the Duke of Connsnahin kK .Ge. cc ken eee tess: Mar. 21, 1911 } Oct. 13, 1911 
The Duke of Devonshire, K.G., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O............2-000: Aug. 19, 1916 | Nov. 11, 1916 
General the Lord Byng of Vimy, GLC AGC M:- Gait Vil Sh ie Aug. 2, 1921] Aug. 11, 1921 
Viscount Willingdon of Ratton, G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., G.B.E.............. Aug. 5, 1926 | Oct. 2, 1926 
PiioutariGa Decsporougn,:, GsCaM.G.:.-snmac sce ss ccs sone ieed) she coors Feb. 9, 1931 | April 4, 1931 


Subsection 2.—The Ministry. 


A system of government based upon the British, by which a Cabinet or Ministry 
(composed of members of the House of Commons or the Senate), responsible to 
Parliament, holds office while it enjoys the confidence of the people’s representatives, 
is found in Canada. The Cabinet is actually a committee of the King’s Privy 
Council for Canada. Without enlarging upon the features of the system, it may be 
sufficient to note that the Cabinet is responsible to the House of Commons, and, 
following established precedent, resigns office when it becomes evident that it no 
longer holds the confidence of the people’s representatives. Members of the Cabinet 

are chosen by the Prime Minister; each of them generally assumes charge of one of 
the various Departments of the Government; although one Minister may hold two 
portfolios at the same time, while other members may be without portfolio. 
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The Prime Ministers since Confederation and the dates of their tenures of 
office, together with the members of the fifteenth Ministry are given in Table 2. The 
complete list of the members of the King’s Privy Council for Canada, as at Dec. 31, 
1931, is added as Table 3. 


2.—Ministries since Confederation. 


Nore.—A complete list of the members of Dominion Ministries from Confederation to 1913 appeared 
in the Year Book of 1912, pp. 422-429. A list of the members of Dominion Ministries from 1911 to 1921 
appeared in the Year Book of 1920, pp. 651-653. A list of the members of the twelfth and thirteenth Minis- 
tries appeared on pp. 76-77 of the 1927-28 Year Book. Members of the fourteenth Ministry are listed at p. 65 
of the 1929 Year Book and p. 69 of the 1930 Year Book. 
. Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, Prime Minister. From July 1, 1867, to Nov. 6, 1873. 
. Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, Prime Minister. From Nov. 7, 1873, to Oct. 16, 1878. 
. Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Macdonald, Prime Minister. From Oct. 17, 1878, to June 6, 1891. 
. Hon. Sir John J. C. Abbott, Prime Minister. From June 16, 1891, to Dec. 5, 1892. 
. Hon. Sir John S. D. Thompson, Prime Minister. From Dec. 5, 1892, to Dec. 12, 1894. 
. Hon. Sir Mackenzie Bowell, Prime Minister. From Dec. 21, 1894, to April 27, 1896. 
. Hon. Sir Charles Tupper, Prime Minister. From May 1, 1896, to July 8, 1896. 
. Rt. Hon. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Prime Minister. From July 11, 1896, to Oct. 6, 1911. 


. Rt. Hon. Sir Robert L. Borden, Prime Minister. (Conservative Administration). 
to Oct. 12, 1917. 


Hon. Sir Robert L. Borden, Prime Minister. 
July 10, 1920. 


Hon. Arthur Meighen, Prime Minister. (Unionist—‘‘ National Liberal and Conservative Party’’). 
From July 10, 1920, to Dec. 29, 1921. 


Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Prime Minister. From Dec. 29, 1921, to June 28, 1926. 
Hon. Arthur Meighen, Prime Minister. From June 29, 1926, to Sept. 25, 1926. 

Hon. William Lyon Mackenzie King, Prime Minister. From Sept. 25, 1926, to Aug. 6, 1930. 
Hon. R. B. Bennett, Prime Minister. From Aug. 7, 1930, 
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FIFTEENTH DOMINION MINISTRY. 


(According to precedence of the Ministers as at the formation of the Cabinet.) 


Office. Date of 


Appointment. 


Occupant. 


Prime Minister, President of the Privy Council, Secretary 


Right Hon. R. B. Bennett, K.C.|} Aug. 


of State lor Mixternal-Atiaics.4....:.0c+.+ + cess te edee 7, 1930 
Mimptor wt HE imeniCoasa: dasckn cis ioe occ bee oe eee Right Hon. R. B. Bennett, K.C.| Aug. 7, 1930 
Hon. EK. N. Rhodes, K.C....... Feb. 3, 1932 
Mauster without Bortiolo,... >: otc csceecs cee cece ipa? Right Hon. Sir George H. Perley} Aug. 7, 1930 
Monster withont Bortiolo... 2... hs. seme coe ek dso tase Right Hon. Arthur Meighen 
(SpnatOry eben: ee nates Feb. 3, 1932 
Minister of Liabopkcesoedsjes seGise stctnce sous cen yee tees cee. ldton. Gideon LD, honerssan. Gopi=\ a 
ACODER nee oe se caer Aug. 7, 1930 
Hon. W. A. Gordon, K.C....... Feb. 3, 1932 
Minister of Justice and Attorney-General................. Hon. Hugh Guthrie, K.C....... Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister oft hisherieste- saa syn ce coe elas ee eee: Hon. EK. N. Rhodes, K.C....... Aug. 7, 1930 
Hon. Alfred Duranleau, K.C. 
CNET: O} lp ana ie pai | Feb. 3, 1932 
Minister of: Trade and:Commerconuncees. meee ae Hon:Hoebe Stevenss. eee oe Aug. 7, 19380 
Minister of Railways and Canals................02:-e0cs- Hon. Dr. R. J. Manion, M.C., 
Mele eee ee ce en Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister of National Revenue..................0e0eeeeee: Hon. E. B. Ryckman, K.C..... Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister witheut Portfolio... 00... .56..0ccccetecnsceclaas Hon. J. A. Macdonald........... Aug. 7, 1930 
Postimaster-Generaly.co.cn, eee oncan ii oh emi hea HonsArtout Sauves.se eee nie Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister of Pensions and National Health................ Col. the Hon. Murray MacLaren, 
C:A.M.C., G.M.G., M.D., 
CEES MOR OSs... oaee rae oe Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister off Publie\Workes. is. 246 bhaces add .asieien ede aes Hon. H. A. Stewart, K.C.......| Aug. 7, 1930 
DeCrelary-OlOlatOnrtacrirs con eis salt ht Gh asse eeets Hon. C. H. Cahan; K.C..-...... Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister of National Defence.................0000ee eee ees Lt.-Col. the Hon. D. M. Suther- 
lend Me. DS Oe. ose ee Aug. 7, 1930 
IMEINISCOT OL LATING sont cee scale tah Foe een oie a eee oe Hon. Alfred Duranleau, K.C....| Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister of Interior and Superintendent-General of Indian 
TaN BETTS eee oS CREE MR FS Cra Bamako. ral ae Hon. Thomas G. Murphy....... Aug. 7, 1930 
Boliciter-Goneral es... 6.0 PRT RIaS St Hon. Maurice Dupré, K.C....... Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister of Immigration and Colonization and Minister of 
MTHORS Pore soe eves ect Coen Che TTT eee Hon. W. A. Gordon, KC... Aug. 7, 1930 
Minister ofvAgrignhtaraic.:: 2 hate ee. AK exe es Major the Hon. Robert Weir....} Aug. 7, 1930 
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; 3.—_Members of the King’s Privy Council for the Dominion of Canada, 
: According to Seniority Therein,' as at Dec. 31, 1931. 


Nortr.—In this list the prefix Rt. Hon. indicates membership in the British Privy Council. Besides 
; those mentioned in this list, the Rt. Hon. F. A. Anglin, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and the Rt. 
Hon. L. P. Duff, Justice of the Supreme Court, are Canadian members of the British Privy Council. 


Date when Date when 
¥ Name. Sworn In. Name. Sworn In. 
¥. EN 
The Rt. Hon. Sir William Mulock..| July 13, 1896 |/The Hon. James Murdock.......... Dec. 29, 1921 
{ The Rt. Hon. Sir Charles Fitz- The Hon. John Ewan Sinelair...... Dec. 30, 1921 
, RICK: CAE 20. Suekee ss SUG os « Feb. 11, 1902 |The Hon. James H. King.......... Feb. 3, 1922 
n The Hon. N. A. Belcourt........... Jan. 12, 1905 |The Hon. Edward Mortimer Mac- 
; ne Hon sme Olver: , och se. fee a0 « April@s, at005 NarOONald tion 2, to o> shee. aeiesiee ee aes April 12, 1923 
| The Hon. Sir A. B. Aylesworth....} Oct. 16, 1905 |The Hon. Edward James MeMurray| Nov. 14, 1923 
The Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux....... June 4, 1906 |The Hon. Pierre Joseph Arthur Car- 
het. Hon. tSe0rgo P) Graham, J Aue: $0, 2007 I edi. oe: est is het aed ee cee Jan. 30, 1924 
The Hon. Charles Murphy......... Oct. 5, 1908 |The Hon. Fréderic Liguori Béique.} May 20, 1925 
The Hon. R. Dandurand........... Jan. 20, 1909 |The Hon. George Newcombe Gor- 
The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie - GORA IE end) Ae ens See Sept. 7, 1925 
. icone 47s Pe OE a ee June 2, 1909 |The Hon. Herbert Marler’......... Sept. 9, 1925 
The Henk Charles Marcil........... Oct. 6, 1911 |The Hon. Charles Vincent Massey.} Sept. 16, 1925 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Laird The Hon. Walter Edward Foster...| Sept. 26, 1925 
Morlentsaeons :Fo deals. £2... or. Oct. 10, 1911 |The Hon. Philippe Roy®........... Feb. 9, 1926 
The Rt. Hon. Sir George Halsey The Hon. Charles A. Dunning...... Mar. 1, 1926 
meee CV loy 23 Pewee tia Med outs Oct. 10, 1911 |The Hon. John C. Elliott.......... Mar. 8, 1926 
The Hon. Robert Rogers........... Oct. 10, 1911 |The Hon. William Anderson Black.| June 29, 1926 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Thomas White...) Oct. 10, 1911 |The Hon. James D. Chaplin........ July 18, 1926 
The Hon. Sir John Douglas Hazen.| Oct. 10, 1911 |The Hon. George Burpee Jones..... July 13, 1926 
The Hon. William James Roche....| Oct. 10, 1911 /The Hon. Edmond Baird Ryck- 
The Hon. Wilfrid Bruno Nantel....| Oct. 10, 1911 || man 2? July 18, 1926 
: The Hon. Martin Burrell........... Oet. 16, 1911 |The Hon. Donald Sutherland...... July 138, 1926 
~~. The Hon. Henri S. Béland......... Feb. 15, 1912 |The Hon. Raymond Ducharme 
The Hon. Louis Coderre........... Ocha 129 aAS1 Sel MeMOrAnG. Bat 4 24> Tote oa ok aloe July 18, 1926 
The Hon. Pierre Edouard Blondin.| Oct. 20, 1914 |The Hon. John Alexander Macdon- 
ave ic. on. Arthur Meishen?. .- 3) Oct. 0.2,21985 || ald 200 tient fe dah hee cence ns July 13, 1926 
The Hon. Esioff Léon Patenaude..:| Oct. 6, 1915 |The Hon. John Leo Chabot Sx ela/ ORE July 19, 1926 
The Rt. Hon. William Morris The Hon. Eugéne Paquet.......... Aug. 238, 1926 
Miawnen se Gee) 8 live tt tSh. 8 Feb. 18, 1916 |The Hon. Guillaume André Fauteux} Aug. 23, 1926 
The Hon. Albert Sévigny.......... Jan. 8, 1917 ||The Hon. Lucien Cannon........... Sept. 25, 1926 
The Hon. Charles Colquhoun The Hon. Peter John Veniot........ Sept. 25, 1926 
Li LNs ge ae Eeape a ben Oct. 38, 1917 |The Hon. William D. EHuler........ Sept. 25, 1926 
The Hon. James Alexander Calder.| Oct. 12, 1917 |/The Hon. Fernand Rinfret......... Sept. 25, 1926 
The Hon. Newton Wesley Rowell..} Oct. 12, 1917 |The Hon. James Malcolm.......... Sept. 25, 1926 
The Hon. Sydney Chilton Mew- The Hon. Robert Forke............ Sept. 25, 1926 
DUTT Se Fee as ee se eee eS Oct. 12, 1917 |The Hon. Peter Heenan............ Sept. 25, 1926 


The Hon. Thomas Alexander Crerar| Oct. 12, 1917 |\The Hon. James Layton Ralston...| Oct. 8, 1926 
The Hon. Alexander K. Maclean...| Oct. 23, 1917 |H.R.H. Edward Albert Christian 
The Hon. Gideon D. Robertson . Oct. 23, 1917 || George Andrew Patrick David, 


The Hon. Sir Hormisdas Laporte. . INov./13, 21917) |) Prinee of Wales: ss... 45. ....2...- Aug. 2, 1927 
The Hon. Hugh Guthrie 2...... July 5, 1919 |The Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin..... Aug. 2, 1927 
The Hon. Sir Henry Lumley Dray- The Hon. Thomas Ahearn......... Jan. 10, 1928 
LOM eee eA Eb panes: onal. ace Aug. 2, 1919 |\The Rt. Hon. James Ramsay Mac- 
The Hon. Simon Fraser Tolmie....} Aug. 12, 1919 | Donald....................22.08 Oct. 18, 1929 
The Hon. Fleming Blanchard The Hon. William Frederick Kay..| June 17, 1930 
McC undye BiRe sil 2 heb Poe. July 13, 1920 |The Hon. Cyrus Macmillan........ June 17, 1930 
The Hon. Rapert W. Wigmore...... July 13, 1920 ||\The Hon. Ian Alistair Mackenzie...| June 27, 1930 
The Hon. Edgar N. Rhodes ?...... Feb. 22, 1921 |The Hon. Arthur C. Hardy........ July 31, 1930 
The Hon. John Babington The Hon. Arthur Sauvé ?........... Aug. 7, 1930 
Macaulay Baxter...............-- Sept. 21, 1921 |The Hon. Murray MacLaren ?...... Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Henry Herbert Stevens 2} Sept. 21, 1921 |The Hon. Hugh Alexander Stewart?} Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Robert James Manion 2..} Sept. 22, 1921 |The Hon. Charles Hazlitt Cahan?.} Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. James Robert Wilson....| Sept. 26, 1921 |/[The Hon. Donald Matheson Suther- 
The Rt. Hon. Richard Bedford Bande 53 LKR Et tcae bl eee eore Aug. 7, 1930 
SCHNOUE Soccer oe nett ce Ak Oct. 4, 1921 |The Hon. Alfred Duranleau ?....... Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Jacques Bureau.......... Dec. 29, 1921 |\The Hon. Thomas Gerow Murphy 2} Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. Ernest Lapointe.......... Dec. 29, 1921 The Hon. Maurice Dupré?......... Aug. 7, 19380 
The Hon. Arthur Bliss Copp....... Dec. 29, 1921 |The Hon. Wesley Ashton Gordon ?2.} Aug. 7, 19380 
The Hon. Charles Stewart......... Dec. 29, 1921 |The Hon. Robert Weir 2............ Aug. 7, 1930 
The Hon. William Richard Mother- The Hon. G. Howard Ferguson’....| Jan. 14, 1931 


igi aM ee ee, Dec. 29, 1921 |The Hon. W. D. Herridge’.......... June 17, 1931 


1 As in the case of Privy Councillors of the United Kinodom, members of His Majesty’s Privy Council 
for Canada take rank inter se according to the dates of their being swornin. 2 Ranks as a Member of the 
Cabinet. % Ranks as the Prime Minister of Canada. 4 Ranks as the Leader of the Opposition. * Ranks 
as Retired Chief Justice of Canada. 6 Canadian Ministers abroad. 
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In Table 4 are given the dates of the opening and prorogation of the sessions of 
the various Dominion Parliaments from 1867 to 1932. 


4.—Duration and Sessions of Dominion Parliaments, 1867-1932. 


Elections, Writs 


Number of assy Date of Date of Days of| Returnable, Dissolutions 
Parliament. doe Opening. Prorogation. | Session. and Length of 
Parliaments.’ 
Ist Nov. 1, 1867 | May 22, 1868 1181 
2nd April 15, 1869 | June 22, 1869 69 ||Aug., Sept., 1867.8 
Ist Parliament............ 8rd Feb. 15, 1870 | May 12, 1870 87 |;Sept. 24, 1867.4 
4th Feb. 15, 1871 | April 14, 1871 59 ||July 8, 1872.5 
5th April 11, 1872 | June 14, 1872 65 4y.,9m., 15d.6 
July, Aug., Sept., 1872.8 
2nd Parliament.,...). 00s Ist Mar. 5, 1873 | Aug. 138, 1873 812 |\Sept. 3, 1872.4 
2nd Oct. 23, 1873 | Nov. 7, 1873 16 |{Jan. 2, 1874.5 
ly.,4m.,0d.6 
Ist Mar. 26, 1874 | May 26, 1874 62 |\Jan. 22, 1874.8 
2nd Feb. 4, 1875 | April 8, 1875 64 ||Feb. 21, 1874.4 
3rd Parliament........... ard Feb. 10, 1876 | April 12, 1876 63 |;+Aug. 17, 1878.5 
4th Feb. 8, 1877 | April 28, 1877 80 ||4y.,5m., 25 d.6 
5th Feb. 7, 1878 | May 10, 1878 93 
{| 1st Feb. 13, 1879 | May 15, 1879 92 |)Sept. 17, 1878.3 
4th Parliament........... 2nd Feb. 12, 1880 | May 7, 1880 86 Nov. 21, 1878.4 
ard Dec. 9, 1880 | Mar. 21, 1881 103 (May 18, 1882.5 


4th Feb. 9, 1882 | May 17, 1882 98 3 y.,5m., 28 dé 
Ist Feb. 8, 1883 | May 25, 1883 107 |\June 20, 1882.3 
5th Parliament........... 2nd Jan. 17, 1884 | April 19, 1884 94 |\Aug. 7, 1882.4 
3rd Jan. 29, 1885 | July 20, 1885 173 |{Jan. 15, 1887.5 
4th Feb. 25, 1886 | June 2, 1886 98 4y.,5m., 10d.6 
Ist April 13, 1887 | June 23, 1887 72 |)Feb. 22, 1887.8 
6th Parliament........... 2nd Feb. 23, 1888 | May 22, 1888 90 |\April 7, 1887.4 
3rd Jan. 31, 1889 | May 2, 1889 92 Feb. 3, 1891.5 
4th Jan. 16, 1890 | May 16, 1890 121 3 y.,9m., 27d.6 
Ist April 29, 1891 | Sept. 30, 1891 155 
2nd Feb. 25, 1892 | July 9, 1892 136 ||Mar. 5, 1891.3 
7th Parliament........... 3rd Jan. 26, 1893 | April 1, 1893 66 April 25, 1891.4 
4th Mar. 15, 1894} July 23, -1894 131 April 24, 1896.5 
5th April 18, 1895 | July 22, 1895 96 5y.,0m.,0d.6 
6th Jan, 2, 1896 | April 23, 1896 111 
Ist Aug. 19, 1896 | Oct. 5, 1896 48 
2nd Mar. 25, 1897 | June 29, 1897 97 ||June 23, 1896.3 
8th Parliament........... érd Feb. 3, 1898 | June 13, 1898 131 | July 13, 1896.4 
4th Mar. 16, 1899 | Aug. 11, 1899 149 Oct. 9, 1900.5 
5th Feb. 1, 1900] July 18, 1900 168 4y.,2m., 26 d.6 
Ist Feb. 6, 1901} May 23, 1901 107 Nov. 7, 1900.3 
9th Parliament,.......... 2nd Feb. 13, 1902 | May 15, 1902 90 |\|Dec. 5, 1900.4 
3rd Mar. 12, 1903 | Oct. 24, 1903 MPA Sept. 29, 1904.5 
4th Mar. 10, 1904 | Aug. 10, 1904 154 3 y.,9m., 26 d.é 
1st Jan. 11, 1905} July 20, 1905 191 Nov. 3, 1904.3 
5 13, 1906 128 Dec. 15, 1904.4 
ard Nov. 22, 1906 | April 27, 1907 157 Sept. 17, 1908.5 
4th Nov. 28, 1907 | July 20, 1908 236 3y.,9m.,4d.8 
Oct. 26, 1908.3 
1ith Parliament.......... Ist Jan. 20, 1909 | May 19, 1909 120 Dee. 3, 1908.4 
2nd Nov. 11, 1909 | May 4, 1910 175 | {July 29, 1911.5 
ard Nov. 17, 1910} July 29, 1911 1968 ||2 y., 7 m., 28 d.6- 
Ist Nov. 15, 1911 | April 1, 1912 139 i 
2nd Nov. 21, 1912 | June 6, 1913 1739 ! 
' 3rd Jan. 15, 1914 | June 12, 1914 148 Sept. 21, 1911.8 
12th Parliament...05.0- 4th Aug. 18, 1914 | Aug. 22, 1914 5 |}Oct. 7, 1911.4 
5th Feb. 4, 1915 | April 15, 1915 71 Oct. 6, 1917.5 
6th Jan, 12, 1916 | May 18, 1916 127-4 67.7.0. soid.6 
“Tth Jan. 18, 1917 | Sept. 20, 1917 20710 
Ist Mar. 18, 1918 | May 24, 1918 68 
; 2nd Feb. 20, 1919} July 7, 1919 138 || Dec. 17, 1917.3 
13th Parliament.......... 3rd Sept. 1, 1919 | Nov. 10, 1919 71 |$Feb. 27, 1918.4 
4th Feb. 26, 1920 | July 1, 1920 127 Oct. 4, 1921.5 
5th Feb. 14, 1921] June 4, 1921 111 |}3-ya,.7 m, 6d 


a a a a ee eS 


1A djourned from Dec. 21, 1867 to Mar. 12, 1868, to allow the local Legislatures to meet. 2Adjourned 
May 23 till Aug. 13. *Period of general elections. ‘Writs returnabie. ‘Dissolution of Parliament. 
‘Duration of Parliament in years, months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted from the date 
of return of election writs to the date of dissolution, both days inclusive. 7’The ordinary legal limit of 
duration for each Parliament is five years. ‘Not including days (59) of adjournment from May 19 to 
July 18. *Not including days (25) of adjournment from Dec. 19, 1912 to Jan. 14, 1913. 1°Not including 
days (39) of adjournment from Feb. 7 to Mar. 19, 1917. 
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4.—Duration and Sessions of Dominion Parliaments, 1867-1932—concluded. 


Elections, Writs 
Date of Date of Days of} Returnable, Dissolutions 
Opening. Prorogation. | Session. and Lengths of 

Parliaments.,7 


Number of 


Parliament. Session. 


Ist Mar. 8, 1922 | June 28, 1922 113 |) Dec. 6, 1921.3 
14th Parliament.......... 2nd Jan. 31, 1923 | June 30, 1923 151 |\Jan. 14, 1922.4 
3rd Feb. 28, 1924} July 19, 1924 143 |(Sept. 5, 1925.5 
4th Feb. 5, 1925} June 27, 1925 143 |J3 y., 7 m., 26 d.6 
Oct. 29, 1925.3 


15th Parliament.......... Ist | Jan. 7, 1926| July 2, 1926] 1771 July 2, 1028 
208 d.é 
Ist | Dec, 9, 1926] April 14, 1927] 732 |\Sept. 14, 1926.3 - 
16th Parliament.......... 2nd Jan. 26, 1928 | June 11, 1928 138 || Nov. 2, 1926.4 


3rd Feb. 7, 1929] June 14, 1929 128 |{May 30, 1930.5 
4th Feb. 20, 1930 | May 30, 1930 100 |J3 y.,7m.,0d.6 
Ist Sept. 8, 1930 | Sept. 22, 1930 15 |) July 28, 1930.3 
17th Parliament. cc. 6.5 «6: 2nd Mar. 12, 1931 | Aug. 3, 1931 145 jus: 18, 1930.4 


1[Including days (13) of adjournment from Mar. 3 to Mar. 15. 2Not including days (54) of adjourn- 
ment from Dec. 15 to Feb. 8. %Period of general elections. 4Writs returnable. Dissolution of Parlia~ 
ment. ‘Duration of Parliament in years, months and days. The life of a Parliament is counted from 
the date of return of election writs to the date of dissolution, both days inclusive. ‘The ordinary legal 
limit of duration for each Parliament is five years. 


A brief résumé of the history of parliamentary representation follows. Atten- 
tion may be drawn to the growth in the number of members of both the Senate and 
the House of Commons since Confederation ‘and to the greatly increased unit of 
representation in the Lower House. 


Subsection 3.—The Senate. 


The British North America Act, 1867, provides in sections 21 and 22 that 
“the Senate shall consist of seventy-two members, who shall be styled Senators. 
In relation to the constitution of the Senate, Canada shall be deemed to consist of 
three divisions—(1) Ontario; (2) Quebec; (3) The Maritime Provinces, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick; which three divisions shall be equally represented in the 
Senate as follows:—Ontario by twenty-four senators; Quebec by twenty-four sena- 
tors; and the Maritime Provinces by twenty-four senators, twelve thereof repre- 
senting New Brunswick and twelve thereof representing Nova Scotia. In the case 
of Quebec, each of the twenty-four senators representing the province shall be 
appointed for one of the electoral divisions of Lower Canada specified in schedule A 
to Chapter I of the Consolidated Statutes of Canada’. Further, under section 147 
of the same Act, it is provided that ‘‘in case of the admission to Confederation of 
Newfoundland or Prince Edward Island, . . . each shall be entitled to a 
representation in the Senate of four members’. ‘Prince Edward Island when 
admitted shall be deemed to be comprised in the third of the three divisions into 
which Canada is divided by this Act’’ and on its admission “‘the representation of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick shall, as vacancies occur, be reduced from twelve 
to ten members respectively”. In case of the admission of Newfoundland, the 
normal membership of the Senate of 72 members was to be increased to 76, while the 
maximum number of 78 (sec. 28) was to be 82, sec. 26 containing a provision for the 
appointment of three or six additional members in certain cases, to represent equally 
the three divisions of Canada. 

38298—53 
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By 33 Vict., c. 3, an Act to establish and provide for the government of the 
province of Manitoba, passed in 1870, the newly formed province was given repre- 
sentation of two members in the Senate, provision being made at the same time for 
increases in representation to three and four on increases of population, according to 
the decennial census, to 50,000 and 75,000 respectively. In the following year, 
British Columbia, on being admitted to the Union by an Imperial Order in Council 
of May 16, 1871, was given representation by three senators. Two years later, 
when Prince Edward Island was admitted to Confederation by an Imperial Order in 
Council of June 26, 1873, it was granted representation in the Senate of four members 
under the terms of the British North America Act, as cited above. Thus, in 1873, 
the seven provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
British Columbia and Prince Edward Island were represented by a total of 77 mem- 
bers in the Senate, their individual representation at the time being 24, 24, 10, 10, 
2, 3 and 4 members respectively. 


In 1882, following the 1881 census and an increase of population in Manitoba 
to 62,260 persons, the representation of this province was increased to three members 
under authority of the Manitoba Act, 1870. Later, by 50-51 Vict., c. 38, an Act of 
1887, the representation of the Northwest Territories in the Senate was fixed at 
two members. A subsequent increase resulted from the growth of population in 
Manitoba to 152,506, as shown by the census of 1891, the province being granted a 
fourth senator under the terms of the Manitoba Act of 1870. An Act passed in the 
session of 1903, 3 Edw. VII, c. 42, provided for an increase in the representation of 
the Northwest Territories from two to four members, bringing the total representa- 
tion at this date to 83 members. 


On the establishment of the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan out of the 
former Northwest Territories in 1905, under 4-5 Edw. VII, ce. 3 and 42, provision - 
was made for their representation in the Senate by 4 members each, which might be 
increased by Parliament to 6 on the completion of the next decennial census. This 
change in representation brought the membérship of the Upper Chamber to a total 
of 87. 


In 1915, by an amendment to the British North America Act (5-6 Geo. V, c. 45), 
an important change was made with regard to the constitution of the Senate. The 
number of divisions provided for by section 22 of the original Act was increased from 
three to four, the fourth comprising the four western provinces of Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta and British Columbia. Tach of these provinces was to be repre- 
sented by 6 members under the Act, the division being thus represented by 24 
members and placed on an equality with the others with respect to membership. 
A corresponding change was made in the number of additional senators provided for 
by the original British North America Act, by substituting increases of four or eight 
members for the three or six cited in section 26 of the Act of 1867. Normal repre- 
sentation, therefore, is at present fixed at 96, which number may be increased if 
necessary to 100 or to a maximum of 104. 


The entry of Newfoundland to the Union is still provided for by the above 
Act, sub-section 6 of sec. 1 of which sets out its representation as six members 
instead of the four granted by the Act of 1867. Should Newfoundland be admitted 
to the Dominion, the normal number of senators is to be 102 with a maximum of 110. 
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In Table 5 the growth of membership in the Senate is shown by divisions 


and provinces from 1867 to 1915, since when no change has taken place. 


The 


names and addresses of the senators from each province are given as at Mar. 31, 1932, 


in Table 6. 


5.—Growth of Representation in the Senate, 1867-1932. 


Province. 


MU PROUTLAINO oiteter tor cseless cies ee cle: ook ses 
ROMODEC IG, cei e «chit bs chenics : 
(3) Maritime Provinces............... 

POUVRDCOMAG Orae sac ise se es oy 


WI ANILODA ereers. ioc .bs osc clee sen 


1867. | 1870. | 1871. | 1873. | 1882. | 1887. | 1892. 
04} 94| 24] 294] 24] o4t- 24 
24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
24 24 24 24 24 24 24 
1.10 42" p 12 (* “to. 10.) T0440 
i IP 12 12 10 10 10 10 

- - - 4 4 4 4 
UB nme gal enrol Meh Ling 
- 2 2 2 3 3 4 
Se eel baer ts ita sa aie 10 4 ee 
Eprom as be P's 
72| | wi wi wil sol si 


1903. | 1905. | 1915- 
1932. 

a4} o4| 24 
24} 24] 24 
24| 24] 24 
We ig 16 
ota" 10 
yl Pee 4 
int 4g.(" "a4 
one 6 
stag 6 
4 6 

4 { 4 6 
s3| 87] 96 


6.—Representation in the Senate of Canada, by Provinces, as at Mar. 31, 1932. 


Post Office Post Office 
Name of Senator. side éea: Name of Senator. chic ntact 
Prince Edward Island— Quebec—concluded. 

(4 senators). Bilonein, b. bct Oa csdoe ask Montreal. 
Mclean, Jonn.... 5.2%... isc. ss Souris Chapais, Thomas............ Quebec. 
Hughes, James J............. Souris. Webster Tis @r rock bees os Montreal. 
MacArthur, Creelman........ Summerside. Beland. HWaSs, PeOe. a. as St. Joseph de Beauce. 
Sinclair, John E., P.C........ Emerald. Bureau, Jacques, P.C........ Three Rivers. 

McDougald, Wilfrid L........ Montreal. 
Raymond, Donates 2.) oc. oe Montreal. 
Nova Scotia—(10 senators). Paradis, Philippe J........... Quebec 
TIFEOIP Ea hkee: Sree Ses Antigonish. Lemieux, Raa: shyaticies Ottawa. 
McLennan, John §............ Sydney. AGRON ODE engl NW SRR Ts ct an Bromptonville 
eB Cateye CER Macaig aaa a Pictou. IPALOnte Greer ee nce oe ee Quebec. 
Stanfield; John. /./.002.. 2/7" >|Truro. Praveen’, JE PIS St. Jéréme. 
McCormick, John............ Sydney Mines. Wilsone Dice Seek igre cee. b. Coteau du Lac. 
Martini Peter da. AVE 42h ale: Halifax. Ballantyne. Co Cure cick’ ten. Montreal. 
A tholderant lor lca:. oe sy << Yarmouth. 
HON We eae Se, Parrsboro. 
MacDonald, J. A............ St. Peters. 
PROMRIST Wh etic ces eos ok Halifax. Ontario— (24 peer 
Belcourt iN Aly Cee cae Ottawa. 
New Brunswick— Gordon, 'Geo pet wie Seay eae North Bay. 

(10 senators). Suit bebe Die ean oes aes Winona. 
Poirier, Pascalin.... ess Sento Shediac. Donnelly eri hee. Sab cee 8 Pinkerton. 
MSC a W coh erties op dene. Saint John. Lynch-Staunton, G........... Hamilton. 
POUPOUO Ted ois es ook Richibucto. RobertsonsiGy DD. PCa eis. Welland. 
Mode pievinek yt . Sr ....|Milltown. Bighorsds Eerie: erthpdecinee ee: Paris. 

Me Donald, i. Wis ins as ouyt- odes Shediac. Wilatter Gie Woo vi mtbe os eee Pembroke. 
Bisckvb rank Bo. o..geis vata - Sackville. Macdonoll tA. Hie) jeans ace Toronto. 
Turgeon, wipe tL ae Bathurst. Hiardivit:, Gy eee eee Brockville. 
Robinson, CRW ei ess... ||\Moncton: Aylesworth, Sir A. B., P.C...|Toronto. 
Copp, A. B., eee agen Sackville. Haydon, Andrew..... 52.05: Ottawa. 
Moastery Wm5.. PoCo. i. .|Saint John. Murphy, Chas., P.C......... Ottawa 
Teeyvies JOND ens a eacien «ck oes Toronto. 
Quebec—(24 senators—one Rastlcine. Jas. sist tees oa. oe Stratford 
vacancy). Graham, Rt. Hon. Gener Be 
Prheand. 15245 J ott @ ie sieraetarton Montreal. i 2 Os ni .|Brockville. 
Casgrain, J. P. so A ae Montreal. McGuire, William ee Toronto 
BOIS ola,, bs Crs sna cea: Montreal. Spence: Jass H.. nas. awerionis Toronto 
Tessier, ON Ee ie ee Quebec. tebe WOeaT ee fee cee sa London. 
Wilson, MES sik Face’ a Montreal. Lacasse, Gustave............ Tecumseh 
ODOR VALUR Ee. o.0 vis%e.c ose as a 0. Cookshire. TOTSON EAs Vig) See Scare ators ressy. 
Beaubien, COP AMON Re Montreal. Wilson, Cairine M............ Ottawa 
L’Espérance, D..O.......+..%. Quebec. Murdock. Js PiCxrne na hst is Ottawa. 
i Aebne cthyd pgs Mee dapat 9 rgeteiaelli Montreal. Meighen, Rt. Hon. A., P.C../Toronto. 
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6.— Representation in the Senate of Canada, by Provinces, 
as at Mar. 31, 1932—concluded. 


”’Name of Senator. Se Name of Senator. Fon ee 

Manitoba—(6 senators). Alberta—(6 senators). 

Sharpe, . Wes blasts ceeees Manitou. Michener, Edward........... Red Deer. 

MeMeans: (itsscpeacsctiaer es Winnipeg. EV armieryo Willi csi teeecmiceert: Edmonton. 

Bénard VAim6),,, ce teateeos ee Winnipeg. Griesbachs WiaAccnssser oe. Edmonton. 

SCoatinersph olay a ete oe eteers Winnipeg. Buchanan We Assan ac eee Lethbridge. 

Molloy): {eee een oe. oe Morris. Riley sDanieltly: jy. tetevaaine ov: High River. 

Porke Robert wlh Geshe ons Pipestone. BUSTS ye bya hee tena ere ete Calgary. 
Saskatchewan—(6 senators). British Columbia— 

oss J amesh i se enone Moose Jaw. (6 senators) . 

Laird) Eee ere cree Regina. Plantar As ku see eee Sree eae Nanaimo. 

Willoughby, W. B............|Moose Jaw. Rarnard sy Geekl scene siete Victoria. 

Calder, JAc. PC... see Regina. Taylor Ja ese ene ee New Westminster. 

Gillis vA MBA a aoe wee semis .|Whitewood. Green, Rie Raver. eee Victoria. 

Marcotte, Ay. KC eee aeons: Saskatoon. Crowe; SLIee Se eee Vancouver. 


Kaine eka Coen ae eee Vancouver. 


Subsection 4.—The House of Commons. 


In section 37 of the original British North America Act of 1867 (30 Vict., c. 3), 
it was provided that ‘The House of Commons shall . . . consist of one 
hundred and eighty-one members, of whom eighty-two shall be elected for 
Ontario, sixty-five for Quebec, nineteen for Nova Scotia, and fifteen for New Bruns- 
wick”. Further, under section 51, it was enacted that after the completion of the 
census of 1871 and of each subsequent decennial census, the representation of 
the four provinces should be readjusted by such authority, in such manner, and 
from such time as the Parliament of Canada provided, subject to and according to 
the following rules:— : 

‘“‘(1) Quebec shall have the fixed Number of Sixty-five Members; 

‘“‘(2) There shall be assigned to each of the other Provinces such a Number 
of Members as will bear the same Proportion to the Number of its 
Population (ascertained at such Census) as the Number Sixty-five bears 
to the Number of the Population of Quebec (so ascertained) ; 

“(3) In the Computation of the Number of Members for a Province a 
fractional Part not exceeding One Half of the whole Number requisite 
for entitling the Province to a Member shall be disregarded; but a 
fractional Part exceeding One Half of that Number shali be equivalent 
to the whole Number; 

“(4) On any such Re-adjustment the Number of Members for a Province 
shall not be reduced unless the Proportion which the Number of the 
Population of the Province bore to the Number of the aggregate 
Population of Canada at the then last preceding Re-adjustment of the 
Number of Members for the Province is ascertained at the then latest 
Census to be diminished by One Twentieth Part or upwards; 

“(5) Such Re-adjustment shall not take effect until the Termination of the 
then existing Parliament.”’ 

Again, in section 52, it was enacted that ‘‘the number of members of the House of 
Commons may be from time to time increased by the Parliament of Canada, pro- 
vided the proportionate representation of the Provinces prescribed by this Act is not 
thereby disturbed”’. 

Later on, by the British North America Act of 1886 (49-50 Vict., c. 35), pro- 
vision was made in section 1 that ‘‘the Parliament of Canada may from time to time 
make provision for the representation in the Senate and House of Commons of Canada, 
or in either of them, of any territories which for the time being form part of the 
Dominion of Canada, but are not included in any province thereof’’. 
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Again, in 1915, an amendment to the British North America Act (5-6 Geo. V, 
c. 45) was passed by the Imperial Parliament, providing that “notwithstanding 
anything in the said Act, a province shall always be entitled to a number of members 
in the House of Commons not less than the number of senators representing such 
province’’. 


Readjustments in Representation.—As set out in the above-mentioned 
provisions of the British North America Act, the first Dominion Parliament of 1867 
consisted at its commencement of 181 members, 82 for Ontario, 65 for Quebec, 19 for 
Nova Scotia and 15 for New Brunswick. To this number were added, under the 
Manitoba Act of 1870 (33 Vict., c. 3), 4 members to represent the newly created 
province of Manitoba; also, according to the agreement under which British Colum- 
bia entered Confederation, ratified by Imperial Order in Council of May 16, 1871, 
6 members were added to represent the new province, making a total of 191 members 
at the end of the first Parliament of Canada. 

Arising out of the first census of the Dominion in 1871, a readjustment of repre- 
sentation took place in 1872 (c. 15 of 1872), increasing the representation of Ontario 
from 82 to 88, of Nova Scotia from 19 to 21 and of New Brunswick from 15 to 16 
members, the 9 additional members bringing the total number of representatives 
up to 200. To these were added in 1874, as a result of the agreement under which 
Prince Edward Island entered Confederation (ratified by Imperial Order in Council 
of June 26, 1873), 6 members representing that province—bringing the membership 
of the House of Commons to 206. 

The results of the second census of 1881 necessitated the passage of a new 
Representation Act (45 Vict., c. 3), increasing the representation of Ontario from 
88 to 92 and that of Manitoba from 4 to 5, thus bringing the membership of the 
House of Commons to 211 members. To these were added, under the provisions 
of 49 Vict., c. 24, passed in 1886, 4 members for the Northwest Territories (2 for 
the then provisional district of Assiniboia and 1 each for the then provisional districts 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan), bringing the total membership to 215. 

The third census of 1891 was followed by another readjustment of representa- 
tion, reducing the representation of Nova Scotia from 21 to 20, of New Brunswick 
from 16 to 14, of Prince Edward Island from 6 to 5, and increasing the representation 
of Manitoba from 5 to 7, the representation of the other provinces remaining as 
before. The net result was a reduction in the number of members of the House 
from 215 to 213. 

The fourth census of 1901 resulted in a readjustment in 1903, reducing the 
representation of Ontario from 92 to 86, of Nova Scotia from 20 to 18, of New 
Brunswick from 14 to 13, of Prince Edward Island from 5 to 4. On the other hand, 
the representation of Manitoba was increased from 7 to 10, of British Columbia 
from 6 to 7, of the Northwest Territories from 4 to 10. By chapter 37 of the Statutes 
of 1902, a member had been added for Yukon Territory, so that the net effect of the 
changes was to keep the membership at 214 in the early years of the present century. 
The extremely rapid growth of the Northwest Territories, however, led to their 
division and admission to Confederation in 1905 as the provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan. In the Acts admitting them—the Alberta Act (4-5 Edw. VII, c. 3) 
and the Saskatchewan Act (4-5 Edw. VII, c. 42)—it was provided that their repre- 
sentation should be readjusted on the basis of the results of the quinquennial census 
of 1906. The Representation Act of 1907, implementing this pledge, increased the 
representation of Saskatchewan from 6 to 10 and of Alberta from 4 to 7 members, 
thus raising the total membership of the House of Commons to 221. 
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The census of 1911, with its very large but very unevenly distributed increase 
of population, led to considerable changes in representation, enacted by the Repre- 
sentation Act of 1914. The representation of Ontario was reduced from 86 to 82, 
of Nova Scotia from 18 to 16, of New Brunswick from 13 to 11, of Prince Edward 
Island from 4 to 3. On the other hand, the representation of Manitoba was raised 
from 10 to 15, of Saskatchewan from 10 to 16, of Alberta from 7 to 12 and of British 
Columbia from 7 to 13. The net result was an increase of 13 members in the total 
membership of the House of Commons, bringing the membership to 234. However, 
in the following session the amendment to the British North America Act, already 
referred to, resulted in the retention by Prince Edward Island of her fourth member 
(since she had 4 senators). (See also 5 Geo. V, c. 19). The total membership, 
therefore, of the House of Commons in the thirteenth and fourteenth Parliaments 
(elected in 1917 and 1921 respectively) was 235. 


As a result of the smaller increase of population shown by the census of 1921, 
the changes in representation were less far-reaching. Nova Scotia lost 2 members 
and the West gained 12, 2 of these being added to Manitoba, 5 to Saskatchewan, 
4 to Alberta and 1 to British Columbia. The representation of the remaining four 
provinces was unchanged. Prince Edward Island retained its 4 members because 

-of the provisions of the British North America Act of 1915, to the effect. that the 
members of the House of Commons returned by a province shall never be fewer than 
its senators. Ontario, again, retained its 82 members because under subsection 4 
of section 51 of the British North America Act (quoted p. 70), the proportion which 
its population bore to the aggregate population of the Dominion had not declined by 
one-twentieth. Further, by the Quebec Boundaries Extension Act of 1912, it had 
been stipulated that the population of the added area (Ungava) should not be 
includéd for the purpose of determining the unit of representation, so that the 1921 
population of Quebec, within its 1911 boundaries, viz., 2,358,412, divided by the — 
fixed number of 65 seats for that province, became the new unit of representation, 
36,283. Any redistribution of representation resulting from the 1931 census will not 
affect the existing seventeenth Parliament. 


The number of representatives of each province elected at each of the seventeen 
general elections since Confederation is given in Table 7. 


¢.—Representation in the House of Commons as at Dominion General Elections, 
1867-1931. 


Province. 1867 .|1872.|1874.|1878 .|1882.|1887.}1891 .|1896.|1900. |1904 .}1908. }1911-/1917. |1921.|1925! 
Ontanioccen eee: 82 88 88 88 92 92 92 92 92 86 86 86 82 82 82 
Quebec. ee wee 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 65 
Nova Scotia....... PA 21 21 21 21 21 20 20 18 18 18 16 16 14 
New Brunswick....} 15 16 16 16 16 16 16 14 14 13 13 13 11 11 Lt 
Manitoba.......... = 4 4 4 5 5 3 7 (6 10 10 10 15 15 17 
British Columbia.. - 6 6 6 6 6 6 6] 6 7 th 7 13 13 14 
P.K. Island..... ae - = 6 6 6 6 6 5 5 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Saskatchewan..... ~ - - - - 4 4 4 41 10 {200s |e lOherl Go eelG slaooe 
A DeLtaiesin cecte - - - - - : lao bel Win Wl asi Wiel me a8 
Yk on Se She, 2 P. - = = - - - = & = 1 1 1 1 1 1 

Totals......... 181 | 200 | 206 | 206 | 211 | 215 | 215 | 213 | 218 | 214 | 221 | 221 | 235 | 235 | 245 


1The representation at the general elections of 1926 and 1930 was the same as in 1925. 


The Unit of Representation.—While the number of members of the House 
of Commons has been growing fairly steadily since Confederation, the unit of repre- 
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sentation—one-sixty-fifth of the population of Quebec within its 1911 boundaries— 
has also been increased after each census in consequence of the expanding population 
of Quebec. The units of representation, as determined by the decennial censuses 
taken since Confederation, are as follows:—1871, 18,331 persons; 1881, 20,908; 
1891, 22,901; 1901, 25,368; 1911, 30,819; 1921, 36,288; 1931, 44,219, being one-sixty- 
fifth of the population of Quebec exclusive of Ungava. 

The Representation Act, 1924.—As a result of the census of 1921, the Repre- 
sentation Act of 1924 (14-15 Geo. V, c. 63), was passed to readjust the representation 
in the House of Commons. Considerable changes were necessarily made in the 
boundaries of the theretofore existing constituencies, and a list of such changes was 
given on p. 73 of the 1924 Year Book. A complete list of the constituencies, with 
the voters on the list and votes polled at the general election of July 28, 1930, together 
with the names and addresses of those then elected to the House of Commons of the 
seventeenth Parliament of Canada, will be found in Table 8. Changes occurring at 
subsequent by-elections to Mar. 1, 1932, are indicated in the footnotes. 


Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 

“er a of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Seventeenth General Elec-. 
ion. 

Nortrt.—The 1921 population of the electoral districts are given here because the Representation Act, 


1924, was based on the population of 1921. For the population of the same electoral districts for 1931 see 
Chapter IV, pp. 97-99 : 


Popula- | Voters 


Province and Votes 
Hlartoeal District. tion, on Polled. Name of Member. P.O. Address. 
1921. List. 
Prince Edward Island— 
(4 members). 
AGI hae he Wee Meret ao hs, 55s 20, 445 10, 253 9,159 |Macdonald,Hon.J.A.|Cardigan, P.E.I. 
PTINCR ate cng boasts ek fc 31,520 16,350 14, 584 Nero Bate ee Sumninerage, it, : 
cLure, W.C.S... arlottetown, P.H.I. 
Queens....... Freee e eee 36, 650 20,382 35,776! \Myers, J. H........ Hampton, P.E_I, 
Nova Scotia— 

(14 members). 

Antigonish-Guysborough 27,098 14,877 1225 DUT Wes. ocr sce Lunenburg, N.S. 
Cape Breton North- 

MIGCOUIS a cis Uoicd Seiees = ot 31,325 14, 646 12,315 |Johnstone, LL. W..... Sydney Mines, N.S. 
Cape Breton South........ 58,716 30, 961 25,265 |MacDonald, F...... Sydney, N.S. 
WiOINOSLOR TA lees os sos 25,196 13, 656 11,918 |Urquhart, M. L..../Truro, N.S. 
Cumberland... (.02:3....... 41,191 19, 738 16,328: (Smith, R. K.... uc Amherst, N.S. 
Digby-Annapolis........... 37,765 19,934 16, 729 Se Wea. Jeter Digby, ae 

; ; aie nV. Ales. sal alifax, N.S. 
Halifax City and County... 98, 228 53,154 81,6621 Guar Plo: Halifax, N.S. 
Hants-Kanes.cccs sees. 43,462 24,171 Qhel2s\islayiedns: de. ..c. Kentville, N.S. 

WAV GUROSS aon adsctek 3s es ss 23, 808 10, 847 9,656 |MacDougall, I. D...|Port Hood, N.S. 

PECtGiere teh ec es ce 40, 851 21, 783 18;.933:|Cantley,l.......... New Glasgow, N.S. 

Queens-Lunenburg......... 43, 686 24,713 19,969 |Ernst, W.G........ Bridgewater, N.S. 

Richmond-West Cp. Breton} 17, 646 9, 608 7,542 MacDonald, J. A.2..|St. Peters, N.S. 

Shelburne-Yarmouth...... 35, 865 17, 674 15,070 | Ralston, Hon. ye ioe Yarmouth, N.S. 
New Brunswick— 

(11 members). 

Ginkiie (0) 1728 RO ea 21,435 12, 627 9,757 |Ganong, A. D....... St. Stephen, N.B. 
GIOUCEBLOLE Acres chic oc 38, 684 18, 204 15,276 |Veniot, Hon. P. J...|Bathurst, N.B. 
LEGS Cir soba, ee, peace | eee 23,916 11,019 9,439 |Arseneault, T....... Richibucto, N.B. 
Northumberland.......... 33, 985 16,056 13,804 |McDade, G.M..... Chatham, N.B. 
Restigouche-Madawaska... 42,977 23, 932 19,,771|\Cormier; M. D....:.. Edmundston, N.B. 
LSE Eel oe 32,078 17, 469 14, 550 Jones, Hon. eS B. ir qpohasitls ates 

. acLaren, Hon. aint John, 

Saint John-Albert.......... 69, 093 37, 067 50,1211 Betis ha-i.... Saint John, N_B. 
Victoria-Carleton.......... 33, 900 18, 635 14, 480 Smith, BeBe cen as East Florenceville, 
Westmorland.............. 53,387 29, 668 247286) | Price, Of 6.4. s a... Moncton, N.B. 


PEOCR SUN DUIN. wr ass «oo 6s 38, 421 22,329 14,793 |Hanson, R. B....... Fredericton, N.B. 


1Mach voter could vote for two candidates. 
2Mr. J. A. MacDonald having accepted an office of ameneaen under the Crown, Hon. E N. Rhodes 
was elected by acclamation Sept. 2, 1930. 
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8.—Electoral Districts, Voters on Lists and Votes Polled, Names and Addresses of 
Members of the House of Commons, as Elected at the Seventeenth General Elec- 


tion—continued. 


Province and 
Electoral District. 


Quebec—(65 members). 
Argentetily es icctas'sa/eicie es 


Beauharnois).o. seeceeses sc 
iBellechasses anew Men ee 
Berthier-Maskinongé....... 
iBonaventurescete ee ee: 
Brome-Missisquoi.......... 
Chambly-Verchéres....... 
Chaniplainiaatitesse. eee 


Charlevoix-Saguenay...... 
Chateauguay-Huntingdon.. 
Chicoutimi ssc eee ae 
@omptone. essere as ae 
Dorchester./.. .-0s.. 2s she: 
Drummond-Arthabaska.. 


Jolistte: AaRe ren), ike See 


Laprairie-Napierville...... 
L’Assomption-Montcalm... 
Laval-Two Mountains.... 

Tub VAS eee ne ee 
Bes) Sa Rea ear eae co 


Matane i ve fics ntasn beeper 
Mégantic. Uae cecesnaee 


INT COLE EERIE ue Be oe ee 
PONTIAC he eee es 


Quebec-Montmorency...... 
Quebeciastiearanene. eee 
Quebec Southey eee 
Quebec! Westie tat cute te 
Richelieu: as. een deem stae 


Richmond-Wolfe........... 
Rimouskily cee ae ee 
St-Hyacinthe-Rouville..... 
St. Johns-Iberville...... ah 
She fford: eae nes 


Témiscouata 
Perreponne ere ee 


Hocholags en eee 
Jacques Cartier............ 
Laurier-Outremont......... 
Maisonneuve). (f.00. 3. oe 


ee ey 


St, ANCOIMNG.. eee ee ae 
Dt. Denis: Sooo ee otc va oe 
SteLlonnitene, pees eis cei 
Dba VAMOS: eras. ca Oe Stine 
St. Lawrence-St. George... 
bad ain: ees eee ee es 


1Acclamation. 


17, 165 


18,035 
52,701 


19, 888 
21,190 
36, 762 
29,092 
31,180 
34, 643 
47,852 


46,366 
26,731 
37,578 
32,816 
29,563 
44.372 
40,375 
39, 180 
25,913 
22,014 


35,927 
35,539 


20,065 
28,318 
28,314 
33,323 
17,859 
21,837 
36,303 
33, 633 
21,997 
29, 695 
45, 682 
34,452 
31,000 
40,772 
25, 875 


L. 37, 562 


19,548 


42,248 
27,520 
36, 754 
23,518 
25, 644 
30, 786 
23,380 
44,310 
33, 908 


50, 845 
21, 620 
25, 867 
18,507 


48,869 
67,836 
70, 856 
67, 682 
65, 646 
39,487 
54, 834 
33,338 
75,475 
44,372 
54,741 
37, 688 
63,381 


8Mr. Robitaille died Jan. 16, 1932. 


Voters 
on List. 


10,790 


1 
19,181 


9,152 
14,061 


10,608 


19,391 
13, 564 
20,492 
14,346 
14,013 
19, 865 
12,998 
20, 706 
18,392 


32,978 
10,429 
12,927 

7,926 


25,442 
43,728 
61, 453 
45,968 
50,593 
48,515 
31, 256 
19,956 
69, 249 
23,718 
32,776 
19, 646 
35, 762 


te Name of Member. P.O. Address. 
8,703 |Perley, Rt. Hon. Sir 
Geos s/s ee: Ottawa, Ont. 

7,174 aeeeee Cay see Upton, Que. 

18,784 | Lacroix, E.......... St-George-de-Beauce, 
ue. 

9,797 |Raymond, M....... Outremont, Que. 

7,617 |Boulanger, O. L..... Quebec, Que. 

14,132 |Barrette, J. A....... St.-Barthélémi, Que. 
11,822 |Marcil, Hon. C..... Ottawa, Ont. 
14) 732. Pickel wh wHews ue. Sweetsburg, Que. 
17,014 |Duranleau, Hon. A. |Montreal, Que. 
19,199 |Baribeau, J-L....... Ste-Geneviéve-de- 
Batiscan, Que. 

19,063 |Casgrain, P. F......|Westmount, Que. 
11,446 |Moore, J. C......... Huntingdon, Que. 

~~ 20,589 "|Dubuc, J: Hi. Av..ts. Chicoutimi, Que. 
13,153 |Gobeil, S.......4..2 La Patrie, Que. 
11; 266. '| Gagnon;-O...2..2. 2. Quebec, Que. 
19,123 |Girouard, W........ Arthabaska, Que. 
165327 3||Brassets Mies en Percé, Que 
18,586 |Fournier, A......... Hull, Que. 
10,964 |Ferland, C-E....... Joliette, Que. 

8,713 |Bouchard, G........ Ste-Anne-de-la- 

Pocatiére, Que. 
1 |}Bourassa, H........ Outremont, Que. 
16,694 |Duguay, J. L....... Oe ee 
ue. 

8,345 | Dupuis, V...........; Laprairie, Que. 
11,299 |Séguin, P. A........ L’Assomption, Que. 
12,345 |Sauvé, Hon. A...... Saint-Eustache, Que. 
14°0745|Hortins aes ee eee Lévis, Que. 

6,804 |Fafard, J. F......... L’Islet, Que. 

8,989 |Verville, J. A....... St-Flavien, Que. 
14,805 |LaRue, J. E. H..... Amqui, Que. 
13,461 |Roberge, E......... Laurierville, Que. 

7,550 |Lavergne, A........ Quebec, Que. 
11,487 | Dubois, L.......... Gentilly, Que. 
21-918 | Belec. Co... eceee Fort Coulongs, Que. 
15,175 |Desrochers, J....... St-Raymond, Que. 
14,592 |Dorion, C. N....... Courville, Que. 
21,611 |Lapointe, Hon. E...|Ottawa, Ont. 
14,881 |Power ,C.G........ Quebec, Que.. 
20,101 |Dupré, Hon. M..... Quebec, Que. 

8,938 |Cardin, Hon. 

Pe eA. sateen Sorel, Que. 
16,998 | Lafléche, J. F....... Windsor Mills, Que. 
11,043 |Fiset, Sir E......... Rimouski, Que. 
16,187 |Fontaine, J. T. A... |St- Hyacinthe, Que. 
12,099 | Rhéaume, M........ St. Johns, Que. 
12,648 |Tétreault, J. E...... Granby, Que. 
16,700 |Howard, C. B...... Sherbrooke, Que. 
1131s) Hackettsd. lsc. a Stanstead, Que. 
172584>|EOuliotsu. eee eee Riviére-du-Loup, Que. 
15,517 Parenc alias .te ocr Ste-Agathe-des-Monts 

ue. 

26,110 |Bettez, A.2..........]Three Rivers, Que. 

8,500 |Thauvette,.J......2. Vaudreuil, Que. 
11,020 |Perras, F. W........ Gracefield, Que. 

7,068 }Boucher, A......... Pierreville, Que. 
12,262 |Jacobs, S. W........ Montreal, Que. 
28,652 |St-Pére, E. ae Mae ee Montreal, Que. 
44,801 | Laurin, EG. PO Montreal, Que. 
27,310 Mercier, WA thes Soe Montreal, Que. 

34, 196 Robitaille, C.3......|Montreal, Que. 
26,590 |White, R. aw oe Montreal, Que. 
OORT 0 | Sullivaned ] Acee tee Montréal, Que. 
12630) Bell eGa mena Montreal, Que. 
BH O90 Onis dA teenies Montreal, Que. 
7e7228|Mercier bese ee Montreal, Que. 
19,721 |Rinfret, Hon. F..... Montreal, Que. 
10,479 |Cahan, Hon. C. H..|Montreal, Que. 
22,957 |Deslauriers, H...... Montreal, Que. 


*Mr. Bettez died Jan. 4, 1931 and Charles Bourgeois was elected on August 10, 1931. 
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Province and Voters Votes 
Electoral District. jon on List. | Polled. Name of Member. P.O. Address. 
Ontario—(82 members). 
PAROIMNA MASt ws AHN <5 oo vie 37,054 17,879 14,251 '!Nicholson, G.B..... Chapleau, Ont. 
Algoma West......<....... 35, 509 17, 893 13,702 |Simpson, T. E......|/Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
IBTANG RORY ca anderi lsc to: 20,085 11, 538 9,497 |Smoke, F........... Paris, Ont. 
Brantiond ee oS 33, 292 19,018 15,309 |Ryerson, R. E...... Brantford, Ont. 
Bruce North.. i AO 20,872 12,554 11,185 |Malcolm, Hon. J....| Kincardine, Ont. 
SrUCa MOULD. sods atk tosh 23,413 13,339 10,602 |Hall, W. RE pees Walkerton, Ont. 
OAT QUO e. sine co cic aa 32,673 20,493 16,793 |Garland, W.F...... Ottawa, Ont. 
Dufferin-Simcoe........... 40,225 20,372 13,790 |Rowe, 1 Dy, Sener Newton Robinson, 
nt. 
LDV cE: 0 eta ee ae See 24, 629 16,338 12,068 |Bowen, F. W........ Neweastle, Ont. 
Bilgin West. demiuwteec 2s. 35,413 21,896 18,680 |Hepburn, M.F...... St. Thomas, Ont. 
IBEOS TUASG caus Ths oie. 25, 283 21,097 16,453 |Morand, Hon. R. D.|Windsor, Ont. 
SHOX SOUT euch es ss sc 29,375 17,996 14,6090|Gott;.Bal tees ks Amherstburg, Ont. 
BROKUWMOSL  heinmonies «shee 49,418 43,231 27,993 |Robinson, S.C...... Walkerville, Ont. 
HOP WHLHADA occas ess «se = 27,851 14,412 10,861 |Manion, Hon. R. J..|Fort William, Ont. 
Frontenac-Addington...... 30,347 17,058 11,537 Spankie, Wises sees Wolfe Island, Ont. 
RG LONE ATT is ee oe oe stews ake 20,518 10, 615 8,948 |McGillis, A... .|Williamstown, Ont. 
Grenville-Dundas.......... 33, 953 20, 645 14,612 |Casselman, A. Vek ..|Prescott, Ont. 
Grey INGFiliccmak ts + os 30, 667 18,899 15,068 |Porteous, V.C...... Owen Sound, Ont. 
Grey Southeast............ 28,384 16,912 13,028 |Macphail, Agnes C../Ceylon, Ont. 
Hlalgimand,, co cnandse + oss 21,287 12,835 11,064 |Senn, Coat Caledonia, Ont. 
(ER Ce iy tp eth Se 24,899 16,035 12,826 |Anderson, R. K.....|Milton, Ont. 
HPamiton Hast wens dc. 2% 54, 233 36, 829 21,475 |Rennie, G. 8.2......|Hamilton, Ont. 
Hamilton West............ §3, 254 30, 928 17288be} Belly.@e We. 0. sak Hamilton, Ont. 
Hastings-Peterborough.... 28,999 14, 804 10,034 |Embury, A.T...... Bancroft, Ont. 
Hastings South: i... .. 37,504 22, 563 18,548 |Tummon, W.E..... Tweed, Ont. 
ERUrOn INOChNa aes. k oss ois 23,540 14,488 12,116 |Spotton, Geo...... ..| Wingham, Ont. 
PAUTORWSGUGDL cies: > «2.60 23,548 14,146 12,035 |McMillan, T........ Seaforth, Ont. 
Kenora-Rainy River....... 26,315 15, 661 12,178 |Heenan, Hon. P..... Kenora, Ont. 
ENGIED ot ete Wrasse a 8 cho 50, 638 29,006 23,051 |Rutherford, J. W....|Chatham, Ont. 
IKangetoniOity. 42: i sos: 24,104 14,569 TIET64G (Ross eA wlio s. cisco Kingston, Ont. 
Lambton East............. 28,271 16,391 12,622 |Sproule, J. T........ Oil Springs, Ont. 
Lambton West............. 30,418 18,957 15,236 |Gray, BR. W......... Sarnia, Ont. 
anariceccceiatet ei beak 32,993 20,816 16,815 |Thompson, T. A....|Almonte, Ont. 
ISG OUS Pee worst ia Se Gos is WE 34,909 20, 987 15,699 |Stewart, Hon. H. A.|Brockville, Ont. 
MAN COM erat sc.siwslenieis sores 48, 625 30, 802 21,076 |Chaplin, Hon. J. D.|St. Catharines, Ont. 
GON CGN eee ent tn, 53, 838 37,465 25 SlOuWibitewde Bete aes London, Ont. 
Middlesex East............ 27,994 19,170 14,188 |Boyes, F............ Dorchester Station, 
nt. 
Middlesex West...... 25, 033 14, 138 11,204 |Elliott, Hon. J. C...|Strathroy, Ont. 
Muskoka-Ontario... ae 34, 859 20,447 14,740 |McGibbon, P....... Bracebridge, Ont. 
UNG DISSIA Dc ascbect nates <5 %.5.> 49,965 32,193 23,683 |Hurtubise, J. R..... Sudbury, Ont. 
INGrio Keb lsity ai 508 5 2 eos 35, 937 23, 134 18,902 |Taylor, W.H....... Scotland, Ont. 
Northumberland.......... 30,512 18,290 16,175 |Fraser, W. A........ Trenton, Ont. 
OUGATION wemcetar tit + oe ed 31,074 24,952 19, 843 Moores wee fed as pele. te 
evrier, E. R. E..|Ottawa, Ont. 
Ottawa ne woke ined: 93,740 | 61,535 97, 3001 rent oa ey nee sical 
Oxford North....... 24,527 15,405 13,428 |Sutherland, Hon. 
DaMipe on soses- Woodstock, ous 
Oxford South.... 22,235 13, 660 11,388 |Cayley, T. M....... Norwich, 
AGIA a. MeER acts cogs, « <76 59,545 37,242 17,566 |Spence, D........... Toronto, ‘OnE. 
Parry Sound.. 27,022 13,169 9,918 jArthurs, J.......... Parry Sound, Ont. 
J ety ae et ee ee 23, 896 17,077 13,995 |Charters, S......... Brampton, Ont. 
Peel North.. erence 32,461 20, 249 16,610 |Wright, D.M....... Stratford, Ont. 
Perth South............... 18,382 11,099 9,428 |Sanderson, F. G....|St. Marys, Ont. 
Peterborough West..... a 34,054 21,575 17,608 |Peck, E. A.......... Peterborough, Ont. 
Port Arthur-Thunder Bay. 27,158 14,364 10,859 |Cowan, D.J........ Port Arthur, Ont 
PETOSCGOb ath «Mite te re 64 55 26,478 12,498 8,927 |Bertrand, E.O...... L’Orignal, Ont. 
Prince Edward-Lennox..... 25, 843 15,786 12,414 |Weese, J. A......... Belleville, Ont. 
Renfrew North............ 27,079 14,571 11,086 |Cotnam, I. D....... Pembroke, Ont. 
Renfrew South............ 27,061 14, 534 12,595 |Maloney, M. J...... Eganville, Ont. 
LER BITE | DS eee eee 43,413 21,807 17,691-|Goulet, Av.....+.... Bourget, Ont. 
SIMLCOG;IAStS. re. bb ee ess 37,122 19,442 15,669 |Thompson, A. B... '|/Penetanguishene, Ont. 
pimcoe North jacics... 5... 22,100 16, 125 13,791 |Simpson, J. T....... Barrie, Ont. 
Stormont:.....5.. Be act: 25,134 17,694 15,3182|Shaverj. Ted s6c5. Aultsville, Ont. 
Timiskaming North....... 26,028 24,879 16,773 |Bradette, J. A...... ‘Cochrane, Ont. 
Timiskaming South....... 31,747 21,892 16,024 |Gordon, Hon. W. A.|Haileybury, Ont. 
DORON TAS Ai edad’ tore os oars 67,735 40, 630 19,835 Ryekman, Hon. 
E.B ....|Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto East Centre....... 69,717 37,971 16,514 Matthews, R. C....|Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto High Park........ 50, 856 36, 245 17,661 |Anderson, A. J...... Toronto, Ont. 
Toronto Northeast........ 58,319 63, 635 2 the (Baker. civ. dite oe ac Toronto, Ont. 
1Bach voter could vote for two candidates. *Mr. G. 8. Rennie died Oct. 13, 1930 and Humphrey 


Mitchell was elected on August 10, 1931. 
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tion—continued. 


CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT 


Province and P ce 
Electoral District. 1921. 
Ontario—concluded. 
Toronto Northwest..:..... 61, 484 
Toronto Searborough...... 49,749 
(LOLONtOWOULLE ee ee ee 49,291 
Toronto West Centre....... 59,197 
Mictoriate eee see 33,995 
WaterloosNortn 0. oe 41,698 
Waterloo South............ 33, 568 
Welland pcre. seer 66, 668 
Wellington North.......... 19, 833 
Wellington South.......... 34,327 
WentwoOrthe sen. aot 46,080 
YorklNortineeme sie ee. 36, 222 
VOT OOULIL Ree cee 27,895 
YOR West aetna cement eee 61, 655 
Manitoba—(17 members) 
Brandone tc. a ee 38,500 
Dauphin 38, 607 
Lisgar. 30, 604 
Macdonald............:... SL Sia 
Marquette.. 34, 482 
INGepawi set ee hee tet 29,941 
Nelsons fee cer eens 20, 868 
Portage la Prairie.......... 35,461 
iProvenchier: st. ericeties 29,439 
Selkirk eee tae 41,265 
SOurisee eee ee 24,439 
Spring elec sceen she ae. 30, 836 
Sb: Boniiaces. see ee. 35, 429 
Winnipeg North........... 52,473 
Winnipeg North Centre.. 39, 142 
Winnipeg South.. 32,943 
Winnipeg South Centre. . 63, 812 
Saskatchewan— 
(21 members). 
AssintbOlae. Meer ste ees 34, 789 
Humbolditee. ssc s on re: 37,128 
KomGersiey ante eee 28,997 
Last, Mountains. ve: eee 34,054 
Long Maker. rere 32,308 
Mackenziews ns. seen. 34, 669 
Maple Creek... Pee ee 38, 586 
Melforteas,. Boehner 30,716 
Melvillewas te eee. 36, 842 
Moose Jaw it soe tee 42 243 
North Battleford.......... 34,451 
Prince vAlbert.s soe te 39,126 
Qu Appellee rumen eee 33,003 
Regie eae ewe were 40, 625 
FROSStOw npr ne tree eee 29,341 
Saskatoon ac ase eee 40,712 
South Battleford.......... 35,070 
Swale Currente or eee 40,305 
Wey burnt een cee 37,431 
Willow Bunchte set een. 39, 257 
Vorktoney scene eee 37,857 
Alberta—(16 members) 
Aeadia eae eee Rees 2 39,974 
Athabaskan. sane mee cee 37,214 
BAttiGuniver 4. uae eee 36, (37 
Bow iver. tate ate 34,323 
Calgary Wast.4cea. ee 38,076 
Calgary West... eel 40,122 
GRINVOSO nA te ty aa eee 38, 274 
1Acclamation. 


21, 1932. 


Voters 
on List. 


42,875 
50,372 
18,005 
31,136 
19,725 
28, 694 
20,922 


41,568 
11,826 
22,515 
34, 655 
23,801 
31,010 
62, 645 


20, 438 
16, 842 
13,217 
15, 152 
18,051 
13,249 
11,050 
15,738 
11,879 


19, 287 
14, 296 
16,614 
20,775 
24,781 
22, 649 
27,959 
46,112 


18, 867 


27, 669 
17, 462 


are Name of Member. P.O. Address. 
19,902 |MacNicol, J. R.....|Toronto, Ont. 
Qos ote ELATEisstu se El ee eee Toronto, Ont. 
7,081>|Geary, Ge Ross Toronto, Ont. 
17° 261i |Eactori Se. cn. eo Toronto, Ont. 
15-3425 |Stinsons 2. beeen Lindsay, Ont. 
22,580 |Euler, aes W. D...|Kitchener, Ont. 
13, 984 eee ak . Me- 
sh Sa eae Galt, Ont. 
28,831 Pettit, Gaye Welland, Ont. 
9,365 |Blair, bie + Miaka Arthur, Ont. 
16,818 |Guthrie, Hon. H...:|Guelph, Ont. 
24,782 |Wilson, G.C........ Dundas, Ont. 
20,583 |Lennox, T. H....... Toronto, Ont. 
17,296 |McGregor, R. H....|Toronto, Ont. 
32,300 |Lawson, J. E........ Toronto, Ont. 
16,451 |Beaubier, D. W..... Brandon, Man. 
13,621 |Bowman, J. L...... Dauphin, Man. 
10,200 |Brown, J. L......... Pilot Mound, Man. 
11,784 |Weir, W.G......... Rosebank, Man. 
14,742 |Mullins, H. A....... Winnipeg, Man. 
10,855 |Murphy, Hon. T. G.| Neepawa, Man. 
8,873 |Stitt, B. M......... The Pas, Man. 
129641" Burns eWeek 4 cee ee Portage la Prairie. 
7,905 |Beaubien, A. L..... pe Baptiste, 
an 
1a eof Stitt c..eee ee Winnipeg, Man. 
123402 | Willis, KE. &..... 0). Boissevain, Man. 
I OStau tay chee hee Gonor, Man. 
13,738 |Howden, J. P....... St. Boniface, Man. 
14,313 |Heaps, A. A........ Winnipeg, Man. 
10,955 |Woodsworth, J. S...|Winnipeg, Man. 
20,275 |Rogers, Hon. R..... Winnipeg, Man. 
31,201 |Kennedy, W. W..... Winnipeg, Man. 
15,723 |McKenzie, R....... Stoughton, Sask. 
14,079 |Totzke, A. F....... Vonda, Sask. 
12,570 |Carmichael, A. M. .| Kindersley, Sask. 
12,946 | Butcher. Hie): Punnichy, Sask. 
12,514 |Cowan, W. D....... Regina, Sask. 
13,592 |Campbell, M. N....|Pelly, Sask. 
17,449 |Swanston, J. B...... Shaunavon, Sask. 
17,587 |Weir, Hon. Robert .|Weldon, Sask. 
14,273 |Motherwell, Hon. 
WiC, oe ee Abernethy, Sask. 
17,704 |Beynon, W.A....... Moose Jaw, Sask. 
15,566 |McIntosh, C. R..... BS ae 
ask. 
17,464 |Mackenzie King 
Rt. Hon. W. L....|Ottawa, Ont. 
14,851 |Perley, E. D........ Wolseley, Sask. 
25,430 |Turnbull, F. W...... Regina, Sask. 
12,448 |Loucks, W.J........ Delisle, Sask. 
21,566 |MacMillan, F. R..../Saskatoon, Sask. 
16,223 |Vallance, J..........|Onward, Sask. 
14,010 |Bothwell, C. E..... Swift Current. 
14,474 |} Young, H.J........- Dummer, Sask. 
18,799 |Donnelly, T. F...... Kineaid, Sask. 
12,384 |McPhee, G. W...... Yorkton, Sask. 

1 Gardiner, Ri3:.2.5: Excel, Alta. 
11,989 |Buckley, J. F?.......|St. Paul, Alta. 
10,900 |Spencer, H. E...... Edgerton, Alta. 
10,523 |Garland, E. D...... Rowley, Alta. 
17,442 |Stanley; G. D.....- Calgary, Alta. 
19,879 |Bennett, Rt. Hon. 

3 ll 8 oh ate ae Gee on Calgary, Alta. 
109702) Loueas:. Wiel... yancey Lougheed, Alta. 


2Mr. J. F. Buckley was killed Nov. 27, 1931 and Mr. P. G. Davis was elected March 
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; Popula- 
Province and : Voters Votes 
Piactoral District tion, easiness Robad: Name of Member. P.O. Address. 


Alberta—concluded. 


Edmonton East........... 36, 263 22,466 15,007 |Bury, A. U.G...... Edmonton, Alta. 
Edmonton West........... 38,748 25,365 18,275 |Stewart, Hon. C. S.|Edmonton, Alta. 
Lethbridge. 2.267.055.5605 38,079 17) 550 12,579 |Stewart, J.S........ Lethbridge, Alta. 
WiAeIGOG Jia: tas acct Ski 33,826 |. 18,844 13,093 |Coote, G. G........ Nanton, Alta. 
MBdiICINOTELAt.. .c echo ae. 36,395 14,071 9,205 |Gershaw, F.W..... Medicine Hat, Alta. 
Peace River sccecatle wees: 39,727 31,741 18,732 |Kennedy, D. McB..|Waterhole, Alta. 
PROC MOODS ee cc tics aires 35,318 18,182 10,901 |Speakman, A....... Red Deer, Alta. 
WVeosrevaille: jsacs oo gues ore: 30,593 15,001 10,137 |Luchkovich, M.....|Vegreville, Alta. 
Wotaskiwin: cacier sc. cs es 34, 785 17,610 IZ OOS sr WANG. WV ceiac ate 2 Bentley, Alta. 


British Columbia— 
(14 members). 


WartbOot eee sek: 32k 39, 834 22,197 16,889 |Fraser, J. A......... Quesnel, B.C. 
Comox-Alberni............ 21,378 10, 751 8,963 | Neill, ROW) Gna. Alberni, B.C. 
Fraser Valley... ....h¢5.... 28,811 15,802 13,385 |Barber, H.J........ Chilliwack, B.C. 
Kootenay East............ 19,137 10, 834 9,212 |McLean, M. D.1..... Michel, B.C 
Kootenay West............ 30,502 17,911 14,150 |Esling, W. K........ Rossland, B.C. 
INANSIMUO ccc cs 5 ee Rie ae 48,010 28,593 20,598 |Dickie,C. H....... Duncan, B.C. 
New Westminster......... 45, 982 32,647 DaeOTOE OG Sele se. tate oe el Newton (Surrey 
Municipality), B.C. 
Skkeona) petit. eee. Sere. Pe 28,934 11,770 957333 tlanson: Ossie ee Prince Rupert, B.C 
Vancouver-Burrard........ 56,338 45, 220 31,878 |Hanbury, W........ Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver Centre......... 60, 879 33, 483 22,244 |Mackenzie, Hon. I..| Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver North.......... 24,215 16,737 12,661 |Munn, A. E.... .| Vancouver, B.C. 
Vancouver South.......... 46,137 47, 226 31,728 |MacInnis, A......... Vancouver, B.C. 
IV ICEOTIA fick oie occa bless 38,727 22,151 14,740 |Plunkett, D’A. B. .| Victoria, B.C. 
Nilo aerate at get 35, 698 18,004 13,480 |Stirling, G. .........|Kelowna, B.C. 


Yukon Territory— 
(1 member), 
SET oO eS ee eee Bee 4,157 1,719 Pe 20S Black.Giacctt se caos Dawson, Yukon. 


1Mr. M. D. McLean having accepted an office of emolument under the Crown, Hon. H. H. Stevens was 
elected by acclamation, Aug. 25, 1930. 


Subsection 5.—The Dominion Franchise.! 


It was provided by the B.N.A. Act, 1867, that, until otherwise directed by 
Parliament, elections to the House of Commons should be governed by the electoral 
laws of the several provinces. The qualifications of electors throughout the Domin- 
ion consequently remained the same for both Dominion and provincial elections 
until, in 1885, Parliament legislated on the subject by passing the Electoral Franchise 
Act (1885, c. 40). That Act defined a uniform qualification for voters throughout 
Canada for Dominion purposes, the basis of this new franchise being the ownership 
or occupation of land of a specified value, although the sons of owners, and particu- 
larly farmers’ sons, were given the right to vote on special conditions; each province, 
of course, continued separately to define the qualifications of voters at provincial 
elections. This Dominion franchise remained in force for thirteen years, but 
between 1898 and 1920, under the Franchise Act of the former year (1898, c. 14), the 
provincial franchises were again made applicable at Dominion elections, except that 
on the constitution of the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan it was provided 
that manhood suffrage, which had already been adopted for the Northwest Territories 
under an Act to amend the N.W.T. Act (1895, c. 16), should continue in force for 


1 Contributed by Oliver Mowat Biggar, K.C., formerly Chief Electoral Officer. 
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Dominion purposes independently of any action that might be taken by the newly 
elected Legislatures of these two provinces (R.S.C. 1906, c. 6, ss. 31-65). In 
the other provinces the rules as to the qualification of voters varied from time to 
time. In Manitoba manhood suffrage had been adopted in 1888 (1888, c. 2), and 
the franchise was extended to women on the same terms as to men in 1916 (1916, c. 
36). Alberta and Saskatchewan, on their establishment as provinces, continued 
the previously existing manhood suffrage and both extended the franchise to women 
on the same terms as to men in 1916 (Alta. 1916, c. 5; Sask. 1916, c. 37). British 
Columbia adopted manhood suffrage in 1904 (1903-1904, c. 7), Ontario in 1907 (7 
Edw. VII, c. 5), and New Brunswick in 1916 (6 Geo. V, c. 16); in British Columbia 
(1917, c. 23) and in Ontario (7 Geo. V, c. 5), the franchise was extended equally to 
women in 1917, and in New Brunswick this was done in 1919 (9 Geo. V, c. 63). In 
Quebec and Prince Edward Island the provincial franchises throughout the period 
in question were not so wide; in neither were women admitted to vote and certain 
property or other special qualifications were required in each. A property quali- 
fication was also required in Nova Scotia until 1920 (10-11 Geo. V, c. 49), but between 
1918 and 1920 men and women had voted on equal terms (9 Geo. V, c. 3). The 
adoption of the provincial franchise laws for Dominion purposes was temporarily 
modified by the War Times Elections Act (1917, c. 39), which admitted certain 
near female relatives of serving soldiers and sailors to vote at Dominion elections, 
and three years later, on the adoption of a New Dominion Elections Act (1920, c. 
46), the provincial franchises were again wholly abandoned and a new electoral 
qualification was established for Dominion elections throughout Canada. Subject 
to a modification of the usual rules as to changes of nationality, which was amended 
in 1921 (1921, c. 29, s. 3) and repealed in 1922 (1922, c. 20, s. 1), the right to vote 
was conferred by the new Act upon all British subjects, male and female, of 21 years 
and upwards, who had resided in Canada for a year, and for two months in the 
electoral district in which they desired to vote, this last restriction having been 
removed two years later (1922, c. 20), so far as it applied to general elections. ‘The 
only adult British subjects who now are denied the right to vote are prisoners under- 
going punishment, lunatics in institutions, Indians within the meaning of the Indian 
Act and not having served in the Great War, judges appointed by the Dominion 
Government, persons paid for work on behalf of a candidate in relation to the 
election, persons expressly disfranchised for corrupt or illegal practices and certain 
persons who by reason of their race are not permitted, under the law of the province 
in which they live, to vote at a provincial election in that province. The effect of 
this last exception is to exclude from the franchise only such Chinese, Japanese and 
Kast Indians as reside in British Columbia and did not serve in the Canadian forces 
during the war, and such Chinese as reside in the province of Saskatchewan and did 
not soserve. (See also R.S.C. 1927, c. 53, The Dominion Elections Act, as amended 
by c. 40 of 1929 and c. 16 of 1930.) 


The Use of the Franchise.—The number of voters on the lists and the number 
of votes polled at the general elections of 1921, 1925, 1926 and 19380, are given in 
Table 9. 
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§.—Number of Voters and Votes Polled in the General Elections of 1921, 1925, 1926 


and 1930. 
Number of Voters on the List. Number of Votes Polled. 
Province. a 
1921. 1925. 1926. 1930. 1921. 1925, 1926. 1930. 
Prince Edward Is. 46,879 45,454 46,208 46,985 52,5561 49,5581 55,5691 59,5191 
Nova Scotia....... 294,473 | 277,073 | 273,712 | 275,762 || 260,8602] 222,8832] 229.8462) 268,7272 
New Brunswick...}| 204,575 211,190 210,028 207,006 156, 2633) 152,6523) 162,7773| 186,2773 
MIHOWCC: fo. anes: 1,056,792 {1,124,998 |1,1383,633 |1,351,585 779,951 805,492 809,295 |1,029,480 
Ontario............|1, 738,020 |1,821,906 {1,847,512 |1,894, 624 111,139, 6354/1, 223 ,0274 1, 226, 267 4/1,364, 9604 
Manitoba.......... 255,143 250,505 257,2445| 328,089 173,941 171,124 198,0285; 235,192 
Saskatchewan..... 333, 613 346, 791 353,471 410, 400 225,236 197,246 246, 460 331,652 
Admerta 2. 273,706 283 , 529 279, 463 304,475 173, 824 161,423 157,993 201, 635 
British Columbia..} 230,451 244, 352 262,262 333, 326 156, 012 1838 , 748 185,345 243, 631 
Radicons sects 223484: 1,658 1,621 1, 848 1,719 1,388 1,259 1,482 1,408 
Totals........ 4,435,310 14,607,419 '4,665, 381515, 153, 971 53,119,306 13,168,412 13,273, 062513, 922,4815 


1 Each voter in the double member constituency of Queens County, P.E.I., had two votes; in 1930, 
20,382 voters on the list cast 35,776 votes. 2 Each voter in the double member constituency of Halifax, N.S., 
had two votes; in 1930, 53,154 voters on the list cast 81,662 votes. % Each voter in the double member 
constituency of Saint John-Albert, N.B., hadtwo votes; in 1930, 37,067 voters on the list cast 50,121 votes. 
4 Kach voter in the double member constituency of Ottawa, Ont., had two votes; in 1930, 61,535 voters on 
the list cast 97,369 votes. 5 Not including one electoral district in which the return was by acclamation. 
6 Not including two electoral districts in which the returns were by acclamation. 


Section 2.—Provincial Governments. 


Table 10 gives the names and areas, as in 1931, of the several provinces, terri- 
tories and provisional districts of the Dominion, together with the dates of their 
creation or admission into the Confederation and the legislative process by which 
this was effected. 


10.—Provinces and Territories of Canada, with Present Areas, Dates of Admission to 
Confederation and Legislative Process by which Admission was Effected. 


Province, Date of Present Area (square miles). 
Territory Admission Legislative Process. SS 
or District. or Creation. Land. | Water.| Total. 
Ontario............| July 1, 1867 |(Act of Imperial Parliament — The)| 363,282 | 49,300 | 412,582! 
Quebecs.cccnsewex es § 1, 1867 British North America Act, aay 571,004 | 23,430 594, 4342 
Nova Scotia...... re eee: 1, 1867 (380-31 Vict., c. 3), and Imperial 20,743 685 21,428 
New Brunswick...} “ 1, 1867 Order in Council of May 22, 1867. | 27,710 275 27,985 
Manitoba..........| “ 15, 1870 |Manitoba Act, 1870 (33 Vict., c. 3) and 
Imperial Order in Council, June 23, 
ES TOL ea ee een. evra rat 224,777 | 27,055 | 251,8323 
British Columbia..| ‘“ 20, 1871 |Imperial Order in Council, May 16, 1871| 349,970 | 5,885 | 355,855 
Prince Edward Is.| “ 1, 1873 |Imperial Order in Council, June 26, 1873 2,184 - 2,184 
Saskatchewan..... Sept. 1, 1905 |Saskatchewan Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, 
CAD) AA BAG Rk os SSI RR TA 237,975 | 138,725 | 251,7004 
Albortass 20%. <6. ss 1, 1905 |Alberta Act, 1905 (4-5 Edw. VII, c.3).| 248,800 6,485 255, 2854 
AKONIES eek: June 13, 1898 |Yukon Territory Act, 1898 (61 Vict., 
COOPER INTE Seo cra sive bislocc amie 205,346 | 1,730 | 207,076 
Mackenzie......... Jan. 1, 1920 493,225 | 34, 265 527, 4905 
Keewatin.......... s 1, 1920 |}Order in Council, Mar. 16, 1918...... 218,460 | 9,700 | 228,1605 
Hpanicdlin sees asics 1, 1920 546, 532 7,500 554, 0325 


AOL OV) CEE, oD ee ee Cnet Th Gor (onet SY Oe <0 ee 3,510,008 |180,035 13,690,043 


1 The area of Ontario was extended by the Ontario Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 40). 

2 Extended by Quebec Boundaries Extension Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 45), and diminished in consequence 
of the award of the Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council (Mar. 1, 1927), whereby some 112,400 
square miles of territory, formerly considered as part of Quebec, were assigned to Newfoundland. : 

3 Extended by Extension of Boundaries of Manitoba Act, 1881, and Manitoba Boundaries Extension 
Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, ec. 32). , 

4 Alberta and Saskatchewan now cover approximately the area formerly comprised in the districts 
of Assiniboia, Athabaska, Alberta and Saskatchewan, established May 17, 1882, by minute of Canadian 
P.C., concurred in by Dominion Parliament and Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895. 

5 By an Order in Council of June 23, 1870, Rupert’s Land, acquired under the Rupert’s Lands Act of 
1867 and 1868, and the undefined Northern Territories were admitted into the Confederation. The original 
Northwest Territories, mentioned in the Manitoba Act, 1870, were established by the Northwest Terri- 
tories Act, 1880 (43 Vict., c. 25), the district of Keewatin having been lagen ys defined by an Act of the 
Dominion Parliament (39 Vict., c. 21). The provisional districts of Yukon, Mackenzie, Franklin and 
Ungava were defined in an Order in Council of Oct. 2, 1895, their boundaries being changed by Order in 
Council of Dec. 18, 1897. By Order in Council of July 24, 1905, the area of Keewatin, not included in the 
Northwest Territories, was annexed to the latter from Sept. 1, 1905. By the Extension of Boundaries 
Act, 1912, Ungava was made a part of the province of Quebec, and the remaining area of the Northwest 
Territories south of 60° N. latitude was divided between Manitoba and Ontario, 
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In each of the provinces the King is represented by a Lieutenant-Governor 
appointed by the Governor General in Council, and governing with the advice and 
assistance of his Ministry or Executive Council, which is responsible to the Legisla- 
ture and resigns office when it ceases to enjoy the confidence of that body. The 
Legislatures of all the provinces with the exception of Quebec are now unicameral,! 
consisting of a Legislative Assembly elected by the people. In Quebec there is a 
Legislative Council as well as a Legislative Assembly. For detailed description of 
the Provincial Governments, the reader is referred to pp. 101-115 of the 1922-23 
edition of the Year Book. 

The Lieutenant-Governors of the provinces, together with the names of the 
Ministers of the present administrations, are given in Table 11. Details regarding 
Provincial Legislatures and Ministries since Confederation were given on pp. 75- 
84 of the 1924 Year Book. 


1The Legislative Council of Nova Scotia ceased to exist in 1928. 


11.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1931, and Present Ministries. 


Nore.—The Lieutenant-Governor of a province is styled ‘‘His Honour’ and is also styled 
‘Honourable’ throughout his life. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
WAC ahs Robimson2 new seta nase June 10501873 jv DC AS Mekinnone))2. 45 eee Oct. 3, 1904 
Sir Robert Hodgson............... Nov. 22, 1873 | Benjamin Rogers..................| June 1, 1910 
Thomas H, Haviland.. sea dulyadl4. 1879e\ As Cx Macdonalds e2mr.c-pine ee June 2, 1915 
Andrew Archibald Macdonald...... Aug. 1, 1884 | Murdock McKinnon............... Sept. 3, 1919 
Jedediah S. Carvell.. ....| Sept. 21, 1889 | Frank R. Heartz..................| Sept. 8, 1924 
GoouW ahiowlani one see Feb. 21, 1894. "Charles Dalton... Saneekec. eet: Nov. 29, 1930 
IP SAGINLCTINEV TOS ces am tache eo ee May 18, 1899 
SEVENTEENTH MINISTRY. 
Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 
Premier, Attorney and Advocate General...... Hon. James D: Stewart, K.C.......07. Aug. 29, 1931 
Minister of Public Works and Highways........ Hon. Leonard MacNeill................] Aug. 29, 1931 
Minister of Agriculture and Provincial Secre- 

- fary-Tressurer.. ..isscse2skk Sak eee Hon. G. Shelton Shans Aug. 29, 1931 
Minister of Education and Public Health. ......| Hon. William J. P. MacMillan, M.D.. Aug. 29, 1931 
Minister without Portfolio..................... Hon. H. Francis McPhee, B.A......... Aug. 29, 1931 
Minister without Portfolio.................. ...| Hon. Adrian F. Arsenault, B.A......... Aug. 29, 1931 
Minister without Portfolio..................... Hon. Harry D. MacLean...............] Aug. 29, 1931 
Minister withoutseortiolion.. 40. ice... Hon. Walter G. McKenzie.............. Aug. 29, 1931 
Minister without Portfolio.....................- Hon. Matthew W. Wood............... Aug. 29, 1931 

NOVA SCOTIA. 
LI£ZUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir W. F. Williams..... July, 1,5 1867r | tAltreduG JOnesie... aes case ein ela 0 aero Ue 
Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle..| Oct. 18, 1867 | Duncan C. Fraser................. Mar. 27, 1906 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle..; Jan. 31, 18682) James D. MacGregor............. Oct. 18, 1910 
Sir ly. Kenny (acting)... ..a5 ..8e04- May '3t- [8700 avigd eM acINeen, ewer ote Oct. 19, 1915 
yoseph: owe Se pee ee a May 1, 1873 | McCallum Grant..................| Nov. 29, 1916 
Sir A. G. Archibald.. weer laduly. |45 1873 4, MoCatlunr Grant... o25-0 ose. ce desi ates eos 
Matthew Henry Richey... Auteen ay | Jilly eee te. TeODSOM OU rae naa. eer me Jan. 23, 1925 
A.W. McLelan.. ace | CULV Ose Soon | ames: ©. LOry tse eee DE CONG eae aera 
Sir Malachy Bowes Daly.. Hes cA SUlVie den oo0s| uranic Cane peek ne nee ae Dec. 2, 1930 
Sir Malachy Bowes Daly........... JMUVy | 20, 1005") Waller tis COvert.. «ene. eas Oct.  5,. 1931 


2Second term. 
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11.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1931, and Present Ministries—con. 


NOVA SCOTIA—concluded. 
ELEVENTH MINISTRY. 


Date of 

Office. Name. Appointment. 
Premier and President of Council.............. Col. the Hon. G. S. Harrington........ Aug. 11, 1930 
Minister of Public Works and Mines............ Col. the Hon. G. 8. Harrington........ Aug. 11, 1930 
PETOENCVACLONOE A isk. s ciscte «esses a cee clauatee tiohee Eton. JohneDoulle...24. & iiocpwiecs dan acs Oct. 9, 1931 
APPOVANCIAL OOCEOLATY 2c «.c.5.easi.o.010,018 dues ncaleuodo-aenieoe LOD Jinglli se PASOt a emeicdeichoiecrer-arevercetenis Oct. 9, 1931 
Minister Ol APTICULEUTE. . 0.5.05. 00 v7.5.0 + slvisleiw «ale. Hon, Os PB iGoucheOtiiipsaceasss.cetsco <x Aug. 11, 1930 
Aiimister Of FIISHWAYS.....6s0- 000 .cees ohweie eee « Hons PCs Black. aateinrts. «lars bees Aug. 11, 1930 
Minister of Public Health....................5- Hon. Geo. H. Murphy, M.D., C.M..... Aug. 11, 1930 
Minister without Portfolio................c0005 Hon. Albert Parsons.............es0e0- Aug. 11, 1930 
Minister without Portfolio.................000. Hon. Joseph Macdonald................ Oct. 9, 1931 


NEW BRUNSWICK. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
Major-Gen. Sir C. Hastings Doyle.| July 1, 1867 || A. R. McClelan.................... Dec. 9, 1896 
“CY DOE Se 5 Oct. 18, 1867 || Jabez B. Snowball................ Feb. 5, 1902 
MENDA WE TO Goat adaioias.s «6.0 ies sea sve July 14,0868 Wl is Ls Pweediesicneccc.c sc soos coe 0s Mar. 2, 1907 
Samuel Leonard Tilley............. Nov. 5, 1873 || Josiah Wood..........000.sscccees Mar. 6, 1912 
E. Baron Chandler...............6. July 16, 1878 || G. W. Ganong................000 June 29, 1916 
Robert Duncan Wilmot............ Feb. 11, 1880 |) William Pugsley...............06. Nov. 6, 1917 
Sir Samuel Leonard Tilley......... Oct. 31, 1885 || William F. Todd.................. Feb. 24, 1923 
OHM DOUG eters. ccce ete c Sept. 21, 1893 || Major-Gen. Hugh H. McLean..... Dec. 28, 1928 
ane As METASCI Ee cls s/craieac arate clelgacoe: Dec. 20, 1893 
| 
SEVENTEENTH MINISTRY. 
Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 
Premier and Attorney-General 5 20, 1931 
PECSIOCHE OL COURCH . 5 ic, ccdie-en onde Aloe. ate oe : 20, 1931 
Minister of Public Works..................0000- : . 14, 1925 
Provincial Secretary-Treasurer AS ane . 14, 1925 
Minister of Lands and Mines...... Hon. L. P. D. Ti 20, 1931 
MantsterotvAericnlture: 2.102 ences onnets (Vacant) _ 
Wiomister.or Health... .<.vcccc<casaensitt cass se Hons Hale PAVIOLS s.r a ceineciceeae bee Sept. 14, 1925 
Minister without Portfolio..................00- tony EeA ath ellliytacie, cacc Sievers alga, aleve» Sept. 14, 1925 
QUEBEC. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS, 
Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
Sime ibe Olea. oc. csiccs seek ate Dili tele SOr lh Da. A TObGE. Si cccdicien ce ctereepojorareyelores Feb. 2, 1903! 
Sin shelloans Ph. 55.2 eee ce Jan. 31, 18681) Sir Charles A. P. Pelletier........ Sept. 4, 1908 
Réné Edouard Caron............... Feb. 11, 1873 || Sir Francois Langelier............. May 5, 1911 
Lue Letellier de St-Just............ Dec. 15, 1876 || Sir Pierre E. Leblanc............. Feb. 9, 1915 
Theodore Robitaille............... July 26, 1879 || Right Hon. Sir Charles Fitz- 
Ui RRSPEUSMEASSON Soe 25 o)o chalets. 0 SSS Nov. 7, 1884 PAGCOR eon ct cls, TEAS MER Oct. 21, 1918 
AGIRPARCOTRT oo 56 onesie Siare lela die Oct e2e 1887k |. PeBrodeur 2: 5..c<nni0n eee. 1, 1923 
Sip eASChapleaU sc ...5., aeleacisioel. Doecrerds  LB92bN IN. PeOrOGOa II S...«.eierie-siocsrstererre elo ee 8, 1924 
TAPE CELE BAT. cs vo. e on wltid tied. Feb. 2, 1898 || Sir Lomer Gouin 0, 1929 
EE, Gis, Carroll: asasisc tse tees 2, 1929 


1 Second term. 
38298—6 
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11.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1931, and Present Ministries—con. 


QUEBEC—concluded. 


EIGHTEENTH MINISTRY. 


Office. Name. 


Premier, Attorney-General, Minister of Municipal 
Adrairs and fl reasurensc. th tecstss Ce et eae oe Hon. L. A. Taschereau.. 
ManistenolWerioulture:snc6e eee ee ee ee Hon; AS Godbouthnt'<. nee ee 
Minister of Lands and Forests...............e.es0s0% Hon: Fes Mercier sees. nee e ree oe 
Minister of Public Works and Labour................ Hone ao N ve hinancocitre eee 
Minister of Colonization, Game and Fisheries..... Hon He Warbiertés. ujaccuie acres 
Provincial Secretary and Registrar.................. ATOM MACE AVI. itoeccs hon eer 
Minister of Roads and Mines...............:esese00: Lona ke ELcleveeOrrauly. aoa 
Minister of Wabour.........0.« 2 cane essen earn eae Pion 2Yt ATCand «05 s<.ccii ces 
MinisteravathoutPortiolioscc...ie EEE eee Hon. E. Moreau “ 
Minister without Portiolo,....2+ one eee eee FON Ay. IGADIOITOS. . «vac kote cee ones 
Ministerswithout Poruolo.. .c..sesc. eee eee On: dap er INON aang oe eee 
Minister without: Lorticlios.... eeeeerees aaa oe Hon. Neseerodeatt...... 2. on.) aaeee 
Minister witvout PortioliOn...-. «a ssceecaeee sae ETON. Gr STV SOD. cnn a aoe ee ee 
ONTARIO. 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. 
Major-General H. W. Stisted....... July 1, 1867 || Sir Oliver Mowat................. 
We PSB ow land sos se eihen's aoe os July 14, 1868 |} Sir William Mortimer Clark....... 
JobnaW.wCrawtondescssece een Nov:-55-1873-i|-Sir ohn’ M=-Gibson ern eee 
Dwa. Macdonald. csi oseescnwee ee May 18, 1875 || Lt.-Col. Sir John 8. Hendrie...... 
John Beverly Robinson............ June 30, 1880 |iuionel H.. Clarke... ...c6....60 000s 
Sir Alexander Campbell............ Feb. 8, 1887 || Col. Henry Cockshutt............ 
Sir George A. Kirkpatrick......... May 30, 1892 || William Donald Ross............. 
Trento MINISTRY. 
Office. Name. 
Prime Minister and Minister of Education........... Hon-;-George- 8: Henry 2.2820 
Minister of: Highways:ocscssecs sr arecee cee ee Hon. Leopold Macaulay........... 
Attomey-Gencrale re rcs kara ate ae Hon. William H.. Price... <.c:5600</ 
Provincial Secretary and Registrar.................. Hon. George H. Challies.......... 
Provincial Preasurer 32.5. nc. ees ee Hon. Edward A. ea Lak hereon 
Mininter‘of Mines: . 6.38 02. .obes dco Se Hon. Charles McCrea............. 
Minister of Public Works and Labour................ Hon, dD: sMionteith>5...c000 +e 


er 


Feewors 


re 


Hon. Win. Pinlavson si. i.0-.acone: 
Minister’ of: Publie: Health i..052...4-c. nee ne ae Hon. John M. Robb........ 
Minister’of Agricul tures. dacscc ssw osoie Oe ke oe Hon. Thomas L. Kennedy 
Mijnisteriof Public-Welfare........... 5.00.00 sls ones :..{ Hon. William G. Martin.... 
Minister without Portfolio... .. «..ij:.scse lec «eee Hon. John R. Cooke....... 
Minister without Portiolios..ic.2525 ene melee. Hon. Paul Poisson......... 
Minister without lOruoulo 4 eros Gece. Hon. Henry C. Scholfield.. 


eo eens 


Date of 
Appointment. 


Date of 
Appointment. 


Date of 
Appointment. 


— 
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11.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1931, and Present Ministries—con. 
MANITOBA. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 

Name. Appointment. ego Appointment. 
TAG, PAT ONID AIOE hae. fou. d on att May 20, 1870 || Sir D. H. McMillan............... Oct. 16, 1900 
Francis Goodschall Johnson........ April 9, 1872 || Sir D. H. McMillan............... May 11, 19061 
Wilexander Morris? 0.068 6c ak Deer 2 8722s isin DAC Cameron lean. se ee Aug: 1, 1911 
Joseph Ed. Cauchon................ Dec. 2, 1877 || Sir James A. M. Aikins............ Aug. 3, 1916 
Avr ay Oe et) Sept. 22, 1882 || Sir James A. M. Aikins............ Aug. 7, 1921! 
DRS CLE Uc rion idiots shes cre ire suarers ears July 1, 1888 || Theodore A. Burrows............. Oct. 9, 1926 
b.-C.- Patterson ec: iets oe eee: Sept: 2)-1895"|-d: De MeGregor-.sen csi es ores Jan. 25, 1929 


1Second term. 
Twe.rrH MINISTRY. 


Date of 
Office. Name. Dacia ent: 
Premier, President of the Council and Provincial 
“IR gaiveuigete ss Lh a i ee A as ln Eon. JOHNUBEACKEN wraps svwteee ne oe ee 8, 1922 
Jan. 12, 1925 
Attorney-General and Minister of Telephones and 

LN Bee TS: . 2 LEO oO Gee Aenea eee Hons Woda Major, I6C..c+ ce ee April 29, 1927 
Minister? ofmeab ne Works oii. oisuc.osabiciee atk ate obMicc Gn Wak: Cli by a oacere ee ane Aug. 8, 1922 
Municipal Commissioner and Provincial Secretary..| Hon. D. L. McLeod............... Aug. 8, 1922 
Minister of Agriculture and Immigration and Rail- 

PERV A@OTIUIAIGSIONCY. 2s jcccc snes chase vive casos eu ne Hon, As Préfontaine,..c..<eeneene | Jan. 12, 1925 
WSL EHOLMIGUCALION. ic. 2 thesiet. eh Aen IR. Hon: Fis A. HOeyex ak 5.2 ek April 21, 1927 
Minister of Health and Public Welfare............... Hon. E. W. Montgomery, M.D....| July 12, 1928 
Minister of Mines and Natural Resources............ Hon. D. G. McKenzie........5.0.. Oct. 22, 1928 

SASKATCHEWAN. 
LI£UTENANT-GOVERNORS. 
Date of Date of 
oes Appointment. aie: Appointment. 
vas) Sie tes seve) a” Ge nee eeeNe aie, ei ae Sept... 1905, We We Newdands: waste cee © tec ses Reb, 17, 1921 
GeoWeSSrOWD stoi. os. oboe hae Et. 5 1910 Wee We aNewlands's,.0005.%.. Jc os ear Feb. 22, 19261 
Sir Richard Stuart Lake Cah ree Oct. 6, 1915 || Lieut.-Col. H. E. Monroe, O.B.E.| Mar. 31, 1931 
1Second term. 
FirtH MINISTRY. 
Date of 
Office. Name. booth cant! 
Premier, President of Council, Minister of 

Education and Minister of Natural Resources.| Hon. J. T. M. Anderson, M.A., LL.B., 

UD en eee A Ss ke amn an er ea des REE eae kom Sept. 9, 1929 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Minister in 

Charge of the King’s Printer’s Office and 

Bureau of Publications, Loan and Trust 

MampaniescNtr ais iss G dias wststaes iors cere cee Hon. Howard McConnell, B.A., LL.B., 

VG Cee cies tie aceiaugou suger Ree nn Sept. 9, 1929 
stPOrneyAGORCTAL, . locks shiesdcchseesviddtalee 63 Hon. M. A. MacPherson, B. A., LL.B., 

NGG Se tec miedasce ce nie orm Sept. 9, 1929 
Minister of Public Works, Minister of Tele- 

phones and Telegraphs, Minister in charge of 

Fire Prevention Act, Prairie and Forest Fires 

OA: Vag SN EST i EXONS 2) lire a rk A NE he oe ne ae Hon. J. F. Bryant, M.A., LL.B., K.C..| Sept. 9, 1929 
Minister of Public Health and Minister in charge 

Orppe Child Welfare Act. 2222) Sour wees Hons: Ds Munroe; M.D iiissdece ies Sept. 9, 1929 
Provincial Secretary, Minister of Railways, 

WADORE ANG INCQUSUTICS....\.\c 000s. tc cmoee ete: TOR Aa TAM NIETACICY.. ones oo taceinecsis se «- Sept. 9, 1929 
adit CEO PTAC ELUTE) oe lee leis cre te ood oye, ohapere EVGRIAW CrsDuUGKIC.©. weesee ct tee nee s Sept. 9, 1929 
Matera Huo DW AYVSss chou ses eet sce aes Hon: A. C. Stewart, LL.B:; K.Co...... Sept. 9, 1929 
Minister without Portfolios. 0. ise. c. ccm « Hon. Reginald Stipe, M.D............. Sept. 9, 1929 
Mimearer without Portholio ss 3 :%2240 00 ast sacsene Mor: Wich Wie TITEL Sec: adie ea S-<. < os slope otere Sept. 9, 1929 
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11.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1931, and Present Ministries— con. 


ALBERTA. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOBRS. 
SS NS SS SSE a SS ES Re I AS ET SOS EES ETE 


Date of Date of 
Noe Appointment. Home. Appointment. _ 
George H. ViBulyeas cc: icccesc sce Sept. 1, 1905 || Robert George Brett.............. Oct. 20, 19201 
George H. V. Bulyea............... Oct. do" 1910U) William Mebertr.sce ese coe cone Oct. 20, 1925 
Robert George Brett............... Oct "6571915" Wilhany USWalsi..-...ceec lee ee April 24, 1931 


1Second term. 


Firra MInIstry. 


Date of 

Omice. Name. Appointment. 
PEEMMIGR: « . Wee ese Oe ose sose,eidsa o seine SO RE ee aee Nov. 28, 1925 
Provincial SCCretary’ oa. ccciee Comer eee ie oe eee ge PR RSI a es bis Gj une 5, 1926 
Attorney-General f:. tes as.ctee hoe en ne eee Bont te baby m burns. aa. eee June 5, 1926 
PrOVINCIAl (EPCASULED.....- oc cctask shee ite ee ee Nov. 28, 19251 
Minister of Lands and Mines................00e000 Hon oR. -Gs, Rela nc.cc. cee Oct. 1721930 
eS ey ops Affairs.2.20e tan tke ere ene = eh 

inisteror Agriculture. ceescess sro aeae oa oe erate : ov. 23, 

Minister of Public Health..............0......0000- PACE NGO, TS ICY nr aa Nov. 23, 19251 
Minister of Railways and Telephones................ Hon. Vernor W. Smith............ Nov. 23, 19252 
Minister of Public Works..................0.00eceees Hon. 0. Le MePherson lise. 05-2 Dec. 31, 1926 
Ministeriof Hdueation:.....2:. Siena eee eee Hon:-Perrint Bakers) (nae fe Nov. 23, 19252 
Minister without Portfolio................00cceeeees Hon Irene Barlbysaa.ceoeeee soaee Nov. 23, 19252 


1 First appointed in the Hon. H. Greenfield’s Ministry on Nov. 3, 1923. % First appointed in the Hon. 
H. Greenfield’s Ministry on Aug. 13, 1921. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


LIzUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 

aes Appointment. oat Appointment. 
Jee We LTUtOh etre tee acre tee eta anee July 20, 1871 || James Dunsmuir.................. May 11, 1906 
Albert Norton Richards........... July 20, 1876 || T. W. Paterson.................... Dec. 3, 1909 
Clement F. Cornwall............... July 20, 1881 || Sir Frank S. Barnard............. Dec. 5, 1914 
Hugh Nelson? s7peoranc. eet tee Feb. 8, 1887 || Col. Edward G. Prior............. Dec. 9, 1919 
HdgarmDewdney ). chsccccs escent Nov. 1, 1892 || Walter C. Nichol................. Dec. 24, 1920 
Thomas R. McInnes............... Nov. 18, 1897 || R. Randolph Bruce............... Jan. 21, 1926 
Sir Henry G. Joly de Lotbiniére....| June 21, 1900 || J. W. Fordham Johnson........... Aug. 1, 1931 


TWENTY-First MINISTRY. 


Date of 
Office. Name. Appointment. 
Premier and Minister of Railways................... Hons. ds holm washer. caterer, Aug. 21, 1928 
Provincial Secretary and Commissioner of 
Hisheriesss sant: a ek kha de Cin cae shake ahha oes ERG gS, Lin, EROWCu actrees ac scour memes Aug. 21, 1928 
Attorney-General ey cha saute e adeccnrs ce os Bt AE Hon. Rh H..Pooley, KC. <s3. «2: Aug. 21, 1928 
Ministemoftdlands 1.00 eine LE ts ce CE eee Hons N..S.-Lougheed ...ccheaene Oct. 29, 1930 
Minister of Finance and Minister of Industries....... ELON se hed OD CR, antic laine Oct. 29, 1930 
Ministeriof Agriculture: .. cs... o.-:- 2 cee ents Hon. William Atkinson........... Aug. 21, 1928 
Minister of Mines and Minister of Labour............ ons W. A. MeKenzie. occur Aug. 21, 1928 
Minister,of Public Works) sn. 26.05 ceiinctse ele ae ELON 1. Wie ern eee res eens Oct. 29, 1930 
Ministeriof Hiducationsecn. «0.45. ne > cousin tate otinee: Honsd. Hinehliffe....)..esetecun Aug. 21, 1928 
Presidentiof. the: Councile....< 40.6 can + eet cee Hons; W: C. Shelly. 2ncasselecteaunst Oct. 29, 1930 
Minister without; Portiolio... «2.120. 1.csss sees sce cen Hon. R. L. Maitland, K.C....... Aug. 21, 1928 
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11.—Lieutenant-Governors of Provinces, 1867-1931, and Present Ministries—concluded. 


THE TERRITORIES. 


Norz.—In 1888 the districts of Alberta, Assiniboia, Athabaska and Saskatchewan, then called the 
Northwest Territories, with their capital at Regina, were given local responsible government, and the old 
Northwest Council was replaced by the Northwest Legislature, which existed until Aug. 31, 1905. When 
the area included in these districts was formed into the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan on Sept. 1, 
1905, these provinces were given systems of government similar to the other provinces of the Dominion. 
The remaining areas (the Yukon Territory and the provisional districts of Franklin, Keewatin and 
Mackenzie) are now administered by the North West Territories and Yukon Branch of the Department of 
the Interior. The Deputy Minister of the Department is, ez officio, the Commissioner of the Northwest 
Territories which comprises the three provisional districts. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Date of Date of 
Name. Appointment. Name. Appointment. 
PN OCPPATONIDAIU setae fuika ce cone ee Way er 10. TSTU NW SOSCDIN HOV alt. sca clc tert ste croc: July 1, 1888 
Francis Goodschall Johnson........ Aprils. 18720; C. be Mackintoshe 5. 2. . scittaiss. a Oct. 31, 1893 
AlOwAnMO? MOIS... ..ccc65 sis ac bie Wesiiaay ISA Way \OAMOrOM:, os o)o.ccciche pie Sisi geeks « May 30, 1898 
DAW ais MOS) 62 SOLO Octars, ASTON eAG Eo ABorgetisy. Bes. f28 eee Oct. 11, 1898 
Md rar Wer ney sf. wl Sk oo phe Siac his Decie .Seo USS) jcAnsH BOrme bs. oa kek chi ierees 3 bee: Mar. 30, 19041 


1Second term. 


PART IV.—REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 
Section 1.—Representatives within the Empire. 


The policy of the early North American colonies, of maintaining in London 
accredited representatives for business and diplomatic purposes, was recognized 
in the eighteenth century as being a more satisfactory means of communication with 
the British Government than that provided by occasional official visits or by corre- 
spondence. Edmund Burke, the noted British statesman, held the position of agent 
for the colony of New York for some years following 1771. Of the Canadian col- 
onies, Nova Scotia was the first to adopt this plan, its Legislature having appointed 
an agent in London in 1761. New Brunswick was similarly represented in 1786, 
Upper Canada as early as 1794, Lower Canada in 1812 and British Columbia in 
1857. For some years after 1845, several of the colonies were represented in London 
by Crown agents, appointed by the Secretary of State, and paid by the colonies 
themselves. This system, however, was of but short duration. 


The older provinces of Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia still adhere 
to the practice of former days and are represented in London by Agents- 
General, as is also the province of Alberta. These officials are appointed by the 
Legislatures of the provinces under general authority given in the British North 
America Act and act for their Governments in capacities very similar to that of the 
High Commissioner, with the exception, perhaps, that their duties have tended to 
become of a business rather than a diplomatic nature. 


The High Commissioner for Canada.—With the federation of the provinces 
of British North America in 1867, a new political entity which could not avail itself 
of the services of the provincial agents was brought into existence. ‘To supplement 
the ordinary method of communication between the Canadian and Brivish Govern- 
ments (which at that time was by correspondence between the Governor General and 
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the Secretary of State for the Colonies, and is now between the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs of Canada and the Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs in Great 
Britain), the position of High Commissioner for Canada was created in 1880 (see 
R.S.C. 1927, c. 92). The duties of the office are defined in the Act as follows:— 


“The High Commissioner shall— 


“‘(a,.) act as representative and resident agent of Canada in Great Britain and, in 
that capacity, execute such powers and perform such duties as are, from 
time to time, conferred upon and assigned to him by the Governor in 
Council; 


“(b) take the charge, supervision and control of the immigration offices and 
agencies in Great Britain, under the Minister of Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion; 


“(e) carry out such instructions as he, from time to time, receives from the 
Governor in Council respecting the commercial, financial and general 
interests of Canada in Great Britain and elsewhere.” 


Sir Alexander Galt was the first Canadian High Commissioner, holding office 
from May 11, 1880, until May, 1883; in 1884 he was succeeded by Sir Charles Tupper. 
Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal was appointed in 1896. Sir George H. Perley 
took charge of the High Commissioner’s Office in 1914 but was appointed High Com- 
missioner only on Oct. 12,1917. The Hon. P. C. Larkin was appointed in February, 
1922, and after his decease (Feb. 3, 1930) the Hon. G. Howard Ferguson was 
appointed on Nov. 28, 19380. 


The office of the High Commissioner for Canada is in the Canadian Building, 
Trafalgar Square, London, 8.W. 1. 


His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain in April, 1928, appointed a High 
Commissioner for Great Britain in Canada, Sir William H. Clark, who resides in 
Ottawa, and whose position corresponds to that of the High Commissioner for 
Canada in Great Britain. This appointment was made in consequence of discus- 
sions at the Imperial Conference of 1926. The relevant passage in the report of the 
Inter-Imperial Relations Committee runs as follows:— 


“A special aspect of the question of consultation which we considered was that 
concerning the representation of Great Britain in the Dominions. By reason of his 
constitutional position, as explained in section IV (b) of this report, the Governor 
General is no longer the representative of His Majesty’s Government in Great | 
Britain. There is no one therefore in the Dominion capitals in a position to represent 
with authority the views of His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain. 


“We summed up our conclusions in the following resolution which is submitted 
for the consideration of the Conference:— 


“ “The Governments represented at the Imperial Conference are impressed 
with the desirability of developing a system of personal contact, both in London 
and in the Dominion capitals, to supplement the present system of intercom- 
munication and the reciprocal supply of information on affairs requiring joint 
consideration. The manner in which any new system is to be worked out is a 
matter for consideration and settlement between His Majesty’s Governments 
in Great Britain and the Dominions, with due regard to the circumstances of 
each particular part of the Empire, it being understood that any new arrange- 
ments should be supplementary to, and not in replacement of, the system of 
direct communication from. Government to Government and the special arrange- 
ments which have been in force since 1918 for communications between 
Prime Ministers.’ ”’ 
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Section 2.—Representatives outside the Empire. 


The Canadian Minister to the United States.—For many years the diplo- 
matic business between Canada and the United States has been steadily increasing, 
as the natural result of the proximity of the two countries and the closeness of the 
business relationships between their citizens. Before the Great War a former 
British Ambassador at Washington, Lord Bryce, said that between two-thirds and 
three-quarters of the work of the British Embassy in the United States was occasioned 
by Canadian affairs. 

In January, 1918, a temporary Canadian War Mission was established at 
Washington under the chairmanship of Mr. Lloyd Harris, and was maintained for 
some years after the close of the war. Though not a formal diplomatic mission, its 
duties extended to questions usually dealt with through the diplomatic channel. 
After the retirement of this mission Canada was represented in Washington by 
Mr. M. M. Mahoney, who acted as agent of the Department of External Affairs, and, 
through the courtesy of the British Government, occupied an office at the British 
Embassy. 

In 1920, following discussions between the British and Canadian Governments, it 
was announced that agreement had been reached upon the appointment of a Canadian 
Minister at Washington, who would act for the British Ambassador in the latter’s 
absence. No appointment was made until Nov. 26, 1926, when, after decision to 
— omit the arrangement that the Canadian Minister should substitute for the British 
Ambassador, Hon. Charles Vincent Massey was appointed as His Majesty’s Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary in the United States of America to 
represent the interests of the Dominion of Canada (P.C. 1780 of Nov. 10, 1926). 
Mr. Massey took up his duties in February, 1927 and held office until July 23, 1930. 
Major W. D. Herridge, K.C., D.S.O., M.C., was appointed Minister to Washington, 
Mar. 7, 1931. The Canadian Legation in Washington is situated at 1746 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. The United States Government reciprocated in 1927 by appointing 
Hon. William Phillips its first Minister to Canada. Hon. Mr. Phillips resigned in 
December, 1929; his successor, Lt.-Col. the Hon. Hanford MacNider, was appointed 
in August, 1930. 


The Canadian Minister to France.—For many years the Canadian Govern- 
ment maintained an agency at Paris. The post was first occupied in 1882 by Hon. 
Hector Fabre, who also represented for a time the Government of Quebec. After 
his death Hon. Philippe Roy was appointed in May, 1911, with the title of Com- 
missioner-General of Canada in France. In 1928 an exchange of Ministers was 
agreed upon between Canada and France, and in September of that year Hon. 
Philippe Roy was appointed as His Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Ministre 
Plenipotentiary in France to represent the interests of the Dominion of Canada. 
The Canadian Legation in Paris is situated at No. 1, rue Francois premier. 

The French Government appointed M. Georges Jean Knight as its first Minister 
in Canada in 1928. On July 1, 1930, he was reappointed to the French Foreign 
Office, and on Mar. 12, 1931, M. Charles Arséne Henry was appointed his successor. 

The Canadian Minister to Japan.—lIn 1928 an exchange of Ministers was 
agreed upon between the Governments of Canada and Japan, and Hon. H. M. 
Marler was appointed in 1929 as His Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary in Japan to represent the interests of the Dominion of Canada. 

The Japanese Government appointed Mr. Iyemasa Tokugawa as its first 
Minister in Canada in 1929. 
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Canadian Advisory Officer, League of Nations.—The precedent of appoint- 
ing permanent representatives at Geneva accredited to the League of Nations was 
set, it is understood, by Japan, and has found favour especially among those nations 
which are situated at a distance from Geneva. It was found that, while countries 
adjacent to the seat of the League were able without difficulty to include in the per- 
sonnel of their delegations to the Assembly and Council various advisors and assist- 
ants at a minimum of expense, distant countries were at a disadvantage in this 
respect. Canada’s duties as a member of the Assembly and of the International 
Labour Conference, and as one of the eight countries represented on the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office, made this disadvantage especially felt. 
Accordingly the position of Dominion of Canada Advisory Officer, League of Nations, 
was created by Order in Council P.C. 2174 of Dec. 17, 1924, and Dr. W. A. Riddell 
was appointed to the post on Jan. 1, 1925. 


The duties of the Canadian Advisory Officer are ‘‘to establish and maintain as 
close relations as possible with the Secretariats of the League of Nations and the 
International Labour Office’’, to ‘‘communicate with the Government of Canada as 
to all matters arising and requiring its attention’’, and to “‘act in all such matters in 
an advisory capacity to the Government of Canada and to delegates from the Gov- 
ernment of Canada to conferences arising out of the organizations before-named’’. 


The office of the Canadian Advisory Officer is situated at 41, Quai Wilson 
Geneva. 


PART V.—CANADA AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS.' 


The League of Nations is an association of States which have pledged them- 
selves, through signing the Covenant (.e., the constitution of the League), not to go to 
war before submitting their disputes with each other or States not Members of the 
League to arbitration or inquiry and a delay of from three to nine months. Further- 
more, any State violating this pledge is automatically in a state of outlawry with the 
other States, which are bound to sever all economic and political relations with the 
defaulting member. The States Members of the League have pledged themelves 
to co-operate over a wide range of economic, social, humanitarian and labour 
questions. 


The League of Nations came formally into existence on Jan. 10, 1920, through 
the coming into force of the Treaty of Versailles. The two official languages of the 
League are English and French. The seat of the League is Geneva, Switzerland. 
Canada, as a signatory of the Treaty of Versailles, has been a Member of the League 
from the beginning. 


The Organs of the League.—The primary organs of the League are : (1) The 
Council; (2) The Assembly; (3) The Secretariat; (4) The International Labour 
Organization (see Chap. XIX); (5) The Permanent Court of International Justice. 


1 A fuller article on Canada and the League of Nations, contributed by N. A. Robertson of the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs to the 1931 Year Book, gave the names of the States Members of the League, 
information regarding the budget of the League, mandates, minorities, the economic and financial organiza- 
tion, the organization for communications and transit, the health organization and social and humani- 
tarian work of the League, in addition to fuller treatments of the subjects here dealt with. This article 
appeared at pp. 115 to 122 of the 1931 Year Book. The text of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
and the General Act for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes, may be obtained from the 
King’s Printer, Ottawa, price 25 cents. 
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The Council—The Council now consists of five permanent members (the 
British Empire, France, Italy, Japan and Germany), together with nine non-per- 
manent Members elected for three years (three retiring each year) from among the 
fifty-four States which are Members of the League. The non-permanent Members 
of the Council are at present as follows: Peru, Poland and Yugoslavia, terms expiring 
1932; Guatemala, Irish Free State and Norway, terms expiring 1933; Panama, 
China and Spain, terms expiring 19384. Canada was a Member of the Council of 
the League from 1927 to 1930, and in 1928 was represented at the meeting of the 
Council by the then Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King. 


The Assembly.—Every State Member of the League is entitled to be represented 
by a delegation to the Assembly composed of not more than three delegates and three 
substitute delegates, but it has only one vote. It meets at the seat of the League 
(Geneva) on the first Monday in September. In 1930 the Canadian delegation was 
headed by Rt: Hon. Sir R. L. Borden and in 1931 by the Hon. Hugh Guthrie. 


The Secretariat.—The Secretariat is a permanent organ composed of the Secre- 
tary-General and a number of officials selected from among citizens of all Member 
States and from the United States of America. The Secretary-General, appointed 
by the Peace Conference, is the Hon. Sir James Eric Drummond, K.C.M.G., C.B.; 
hereafter the Secretary-General will be appointed by the Council with the approval 
of the majority of the Assembly. The other officials are appointed by the Secretary- 


: _ General with the approval of the Council. 


Permanent Court of International Justice—The Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice was established by the Protocol of Dec. 16, 1920, in accordance with 
Article 14 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. It is composed of a body of 
fifteen judges elected by the Assembly and Council of the League of Nations for a 
term of nine years, and sits at the Hague. The Court is competent to hear and 
determine any dispute of an international character which the parties thereto 
submit to it; it may also give an advisory opinion upon any dispute or question 
referred to it by the Council or the Assembly. Article 36 of the Statute of the Court 
provides that any State may recognize as compulsory the jurisdiction of the Court 
in all or any classes of legal dispute concerning :— 

(a) The interpretation of a Treaty. 

(b) Any question of international law. 


(c) The existence of any fact which, if established, would constitute a breach 
of an international obligation, and the nature and extent of the reparations 
to be made for the breach of the international obligation. 

Canada has been a Member of the Court from its inception, and in 1929 accepted, 

subject to certain reservations, the compulsory jurisdiction of the Court in the cases 
contemplated in Article 36. 


CHAPTER IV.—POPULATION.' 


The Population chapter of the Year Book contains a précis of the results of 
investigations into the number and the constitution of the population made in the 
censuses of Canada since Confederation, summarizing the growth and distribution 
of population between 1871 and 1931, as shown by the successive decennial censuses, 
in regard to the chief matters investigated at the censuses. 

The modern census, now established in all civilized countries as the chief 
method of measuring periodically the population and its social and economic 
phenomena, has been described by a modern United States writer as the greatest 
single peace-time activity in which the government engages, both in respect of the 
physical extent of its organization and the important part which its results play in 
the general administration of public affairs. 

Under the Canadian constitution, the legal raison détre of the census is to 
determine representation in the House of Commons; after each decennial census a 
redistribution of seats in the House, following the course of the movement of popu- 
lation, is made in the manner described on pp. 71-73 of this volume. (See also 
pp. 72-74 of the 1924 Year Book.) But the census, especially since the introduction 
of methods of mechanical tabulation, has become far more than a mere counting of 
heads. It is a great periodical stock-taking of the people and their affairs, designed 
to show as fully as possible the stage which has been reached in the progress of the 
nation. Thus the numbers, local distribution, age, sex, racial origin, nationality, 
language, religion, education, housing and occupations of the people, severally 
constitute investigations of enormous importance, to which all the continuous and 
routine statistics collected in the ordinary course of administration must be related 
if their importance is to be realized. ‘The census, in fine, rounds out and completes 
the scheme of information upon which the Government relies in conducting the 
affairs of the country. 

On account of the requirements as to parliamentary representation and the - 
payment of provincial subsidies, which are based on population, the Canadian 
census is taken on the de jure principle; ¢.e., each person is counted as belonging to 
the locality in which he is regularly domiciled, irrespective of where he may be at 
the date of the enumeration. Under the de facto method adopted in the United 
Kingdom each individual is counted as belonging to the locality where he is found 
on the census date. The de facto method is undoubtedly simpler, but the de jure 
plan better portrays the permanent condition of the population. The chief difficulty 
in the application of the latter method is found in connection with holiday resorts, 
in the segregation of ‘visitors’ and the tracing of ‘‘absentees’”’; a date prior to the 
opening of the holiday season is accordingly chosen for the date of the census. In the 
Canadian census, students and inmates of hospitals are assigned to their home locali- 
ties, while inmates of prisons, jails, lunatic asylums, etc., are counted where found. 


Section 1.—Census Statistics of General Population. 

Since the creation of the Dominion of Canada, in 1867, decennial censuses have 
been taken on the de jure plan as of the dates April 2, 1871, April 4, 1881, April 5, 
1891, April 1, 1901, June 1, 1911, 1921, and 1931. The population of Canada 
and its percentage distribution as on these dates, together with the absolute and 
percentage increases from decade to decade, are given in Tables 1 to 4 immediately 
following. 


1 This chapter has been revised by E. S. Macphail, Chief, Demography Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. A list of the publications of this branch will be found in Chapter X XIX, Section I, under 
‘Population’. 
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1.—Population of Canada by Provinces and Territories in the Census Years 
1871 to 1931.1" 


Province or Territory. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
Prince Edward Island........ 94,021 108, 891 109, 078 103, 259 93, 728 88,615 88,038 
INOVR COMMAS makes «mies 387, 800 440,572 450,396 459,574) 492,338 523, 837 512,846 
New Brunswick.............: 285,594 821, 233 321, 268 331,120} 351,889 387, 876 408, 219 
TRERISED He FAce tates le thre 1,191,516] 1,359,027) 1,488,535] 1,648, 89812,005, 776212,360, 6655] 2,874,255 

BOUL AT TONS cP oc uta) Eos.csm ees ¢ 1,620,851) 1,926,922) 2,114,321} 2,182, 947)2, 527, 2922/2, 933,662 | 3,431,683 
RAHILOWN 0. ema oot has hoes. 25,228 62, 260 152,506 255,211} 461,3942) 610,118 700,139 
SAB EALGROW ABS. t.).cidsiacine +: - = - 91,279} 492,432 757,510 921,785 
PAM ORDA ci sad cee om Gielsis: arate) sits 62 - - - 73,022|- 374,295%| 588,454 731,605 
British Columbia. ........... 36, 247 49,459 98,173} 178,657} 392,480 | 524,582 694, 263 
PK OMs LOLTUON Yep oe cose cine». - - - 27,219 8,512 4,157 4,230 
Northwest Territoriest....... 48,000 ~56,446 98, 967 20,129 6, 5072 7,988 7,183 
Royal Canadian Navy....... - - ~ - ~ 485 6 

Totals...... 5. .-++-| 3,689,257! 4,324,810} 4,833,239) 5,371, 315/7, 206,643 |8, 787,949 *|10,374, 196 


2.—Percentage Distribution of Canadian Population, by Provinces and Territories, 
1871 to 1931. 


Province or Territory. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
p.c p.c p.c p.c. p.c p.c p.c 

Prince Edward Island........ 2-55 2-52, 2-25 1-92 1-30 1-01 0-85 
IN OAD COLIAls Mae fee sexs Sos 10-51 10-19 9-32 8-56 6-83 5-96 4-94 
New Brunswick.............. 7-74 7-48 6-65 6-16 4-88 4-41 3-93 
RVRODOC Wore: Saas Ro Grd’ Seis 32-30 31-42 30-80 30-70 27-83 26-86 27-71 
QOHariG. AIS.) EO ia 43-94 44-56 43-74 40-64 35-07 33-39 33-08 
LGN E26) 5S ater ae aor a IIR 0-68 1-44 3-16 4-75 6-40 6-94 6-75 
Saskatchewan..............+- - - ~ 1-70 6-84 8-62 8-88 
Anetta eats. «secs. «cis ach is = = oy 1-36 5:19 6-70 7:05 
British Colm bisa. %ce «ne: 0-98 1-14 2-03 3-33 5-45 5- 6-70 
Yokonid erritony sei) O23. 688 - - - 0-51 0-12 0- 0-04 
Northwest Territories!....... 1-30 1-30 2-05 0-37 0-09 0-09 0-07 

Motals ocd so): SFHe 03 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


3.—Population of Canada, by Provinces and Territories, in 1871 and 1931, Numerical 
Increase in each Decade from 1871 to 1931 and Total Increase. 


Popula- Increase in each Decade from 1871 to 1931. Popula- | Increase, 
Province or tion | tion 1871 
Territory. in 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 in to 
1871. to to t to 1931. 1931. 


to Oo to 
1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 


——$— | | — | | | SS] SS! S| CS SE 


Peet He eee et: 94,021} 14,870 187} —5,819) —9,531; —5,113 —577 88,038} —5,983 
laren sricctte Bars cs 387,800} 52,772 9, 824 9,178 32,764 31,499] —10,991 512,846} 125,046 
INDIES We Ge Notte ene 285,594] 35,639 30 9,857 20,769 35,987} 20,348 408,219} 122,625 
Bugs. nee! 1,191,516] 167,511) 129,508) 160,363} 356,878] 354,8895) 513,590) 2,874, 255)1, 682, 739 
DIO ARS. 32) Seana 1,620,851] 306,071) 187,399] 68,626} 344,345) 406,370) 498,021) 3,431, 683/1, 810, 832 
Man ies insite, 25,228] 37,032} 90,246} 102,705} 206,183) 148,724 90,021 700,139] 674,911 
Sask n viede cheesy es - - ‘- 91,279) 401,153} 265,078} 164,275 921,785) 921,785 
JMS vate One A = = -— | 73,022} 301,273) 214,159} 148,151 731,605} 731,605 
BiG eiress » ita: 36,247} 13,212) 48,714! 80,484] 213,823) 132,102} 169,681 694,263) 658,016 
LEO ie ain Sasa ep - - -—| 27,219} —18,707| —4,355 (paper SPRY 4,230 
INCWVEUGSEE. tia 92.2 48,000 8,446] 42,521)|—78, 838) —13, 622 1,481 —855 7,183} —40, 867 
Royal Cdn. Navy. - - ~ - - 485 6 6 - 


Totals.... .|3,689,257| 635,553] 508,429] 538, 076) 1,835, 328] 1,581,306°| 1, 586, 247/10, 374, 196) 6, 684, 939 


1The population of the Prairie Provinces in 1906, 1916 and 1926 is shown on pp. 127-128 of the 1930 Year 
Book. For intercensal estimated populations, see Table 18, p. 110. 2As corrected as a result of the Exten- 
sion of Boundaries Act, 1912. %As corrected by transfer of population of Fort Smith (368) to Northwest 
Territories. *The decreases shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to 
the separation therefrom of vast areas to form Alberta, Saskatchewan and the Yukon Territory, and to 
extend the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. ®Revised in accordance with the Labrador 
award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. ®‘Members of the Royal Canadian Navy were counted in their 
homes in the census of 1931. 
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4 Bins ce of Canada by Provinces and Territories in 1871, and Increase Per Cent 
by Decades from 1871 to 1931. 


Popula- Per cent Increase by Decades from 1871 to 1931. | Per cent 


yee | Increase 

Province or Territory. 1871 1881 1891 1901 1911 1921 in 60 

1871 : to to to to to to Years. 

1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 

p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Prince Edward Island......... 94,021} 15-82 0-17 | —5-33 | —9-23 | —5-46 | —0-65 —6-36 
Nova Scotiazec cus ete 387,800} 13-61 2-23 2-04 7-13 6-40 | —2-09 32-24 
New Brunswick............... 285,594] 12-48 0-01 3-07 6-27} 10-23 5-24 42-94 
Quebec: Sib har. see 1,191,516} 14-06 9-53 | 10-77 | 21-64] 17-692] 21-72 141-23 
Ontario 2cce eeu eee 1,620,851] 18-88 9-73 3-25 | 15-77| 16-08 16-98 111-72 
WaANTLODO sors adate come tec erin te 25,228) 146- 79 144. 95 67-34 | 80-79 | 32-23 14-75 | 2,675-24 
Saskatchewan-tws oc ..ca cet - - | 439-48 | 53-83 21-68 - 
ADORE QA: Bay hcae op hanac aie enaos ee ~ ~ - —| 412-58 | 57-22 | 24-34 - 
iBritishy Colum biaree sree cen. 36,247] 36-45 | 98-49] 81-98 | 119-68} 33-66} 32-34] 1,815-34 
Yukon ernitorvinenwrecnet - - - - |—68-73 |—51-16 1-76 - 
Northwest Territories!,....... 48,000) 17-60 | 75-33 }—79-66 |—67-67 | 22-76 |—10-70 —85-14 
Totas- ee 3,689,257| 17-23) 11-76] 11-13 | 34-17 | 21-942) 18-04 181-20 


1The decreases shown in the population of the Northwest Territories since 1891 are due to the separ- 
ation therefrom of immense areas to form the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan and the Yukon 
Territory, as well as to extend the boundaries of the older provinces of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba. 
2Revised in accordance with the Labrador award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 


Early Censuses.—The credit of taking the first census of modern times be- 
longs to Canada. The year was 1666, the census that of the colony of New France. 
Still earlier records of settlement at Port Royal (1605) and Quebec (1608) are 
extant; but the census of 1666 was a systematic “nominal” enumeration of the 
people, taken on the de jure principle on a fixed date, showing age, sex, occupation 
and conjugal and family condition. A second census in 1667 included the areas 
under cultivation and the numbers of sheep and cattle. When it is recalled that in 
Europe the first census dates only from the eighteenth century (those of France 
and England from the first year of the nineteenth) and that in the United States 
the census begins only with 1790, the achievement of the primitive St. Lawrence 
colony in instituting what is to-day one of the principal instruments of government 
throughout the civilized world may call for more than passing appreciation. 


The census of 1666 (the results occupy 154 pages in manuscript, and are still 
to be seen in the Archives in Paris, or in a transcript at Ottawa) showed some 3,215 
souls. It was repeated at intervals more or less regularly for a hundred years. By 
1685 the total had risen to 12,263, including 1,538 Indians settled in villages and ~ 
living a civilized life under the supervision of the missionaries. By the end of the 
century it had passed 15,000, and this was doubled in the next twenty-five years. 
Not to present further details, some of which will be found in the Chronology on 
pp. 48-60, it may be said that at the time of the cession (1763) the population of 
New France was nearly 70,000 (69,810 in 1765), whilst another 10,000 French 
(thinned to these proportions by the expulsion of the Acadians) were scattered 
through what are now Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 
The British population of Nova Scotia was 8,104 in 1762, following upon the founda- 
tion of Halifax in 1749. 


Our chief sources of statistics for half a century and more after the cession are 
the reports of colonial governors—more or less sporadic—though censuses of the 
different sections under British rule were taken at irregular intervals. British 
settlement on a substantial scale in the Gulf provinces and in Ontario dates only 
from the Loyalist movement which followed the American Revolution, at the end 
of which, 7.e., about the year of the Constitutional Act (1791), the population of 
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Lower Canada was approximately 163,000, whilst the newly constituted province. of 
Upper Canada under Lieutenant-Governor Simcoe numbered perhaps 15,000, and 
the addition of the maritime colonies brought the total to well over 200,000. A 
decade later Canada began the nineteenth century with a population of probably 
not less than 250,000 or 260,C00. Subsequent censuses gave the populations of the 
different colonies as follows: Upper Canada (1824) 150,066, (1840) 432,159; Lower 
Canada (1822) 427,465, (1844) 697,084; New Brunswick (1824) 74,176, (1840) 
156,162; Nova Scotia (1817) 81,351, (1838) 202,575; Prince Edward Island (1822) 
24,600, (1841) 47,042. 

The policy of desultory census-taking was ended in 1847 by an Act of the 
Canadian Legislature creating a ‘‘Board of Registration and Statistics’ with 
instructions “to collect statistics and adopt measures for disseminating or publishing 
the same” and providing also for a decennial census. The first census thereunder 
was taken in 1851 and, as similar censuses were taken by New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia in the same year, we have a regular measure of population growth in Canada 
over the past 80 years. The fifties saw a very rapid development, especially in 
Ontario, whilst the sixties showed only less substantial gains. In the years following 
Confederation there was a spurt, the increase between 1871 and 1881 (which 
included several lean years towards the end) being 635,553, or 17-23 p.c._ In neither 
of the last two decades of the nineteenth century, however, was this record equalled 
either absolutely or relatively, the gains in each being under 550,000, or 12 p.c. 


With the end of the century the population of Canada had reached approximately 


five and a third millions, or twenty times that of 1800. It has increased by five 
millions in the past thirty years. 


Expansion in the Twentieth Century.—lt is within the confines of the 
present century that the most spectacular expansion of the Canadian population 
has taken place. The outstanding feature was, of course, the opening to settle- 
ment of the “last best West”. The unorganized territories of British North America 
had been ceded to the Dominion soon after Confederation, and the West had been 
tapped and traversed by the Canadian Pacific Railway in the eighties and nineties. 
But though western population was doubled in each of these decades, it was only 
with the launching of a large-scale immigration movement after 1900 that western 
settlement and production became a first-rate economic factor. Simultaneously an 
almost equally striking development occurred in the industrial centres of Eastern 
Canada, which formed the immediate basis for the move upon the West. At the 
back, of course, was the heavy inflow of British and other capital—a total of one 
and a half billions of dollars between 1900 and 1912—which went to finance the large 
constructive undertakings (chiefly railway, municipal and industrial) which charac- 
terized the movement, and which represented at bottom the traditional policy of 
England in search of cheap and abundant food for her workshop population. The 
years 1901 to 1911, in brief, form the decas mirabilis of Canadian expansion. The 
immigration movement just mentioned, which had previously run well under 50,000 
per annum, rose rapidly to over five times that volume, eventually passing 400,000 
in a single year. In the ten years between 1901 and 1911 it exceeded 1,800,000, 
and though at least a third of these were lost (partly in the return to Europe of 
labour temporarily attracted by the railway and other developments in progress, 
and partly in the never-ceasing and natural “drag” of the United States upon a 
virile and less wealthy people), it formed the chief factor in the gain of 34 p.c. which 


1A résumé of the results of all the censuses taken in Canada between 1666 and 1861 was published as 


_ ~Vol. IV of the census of 1871. 
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the total population of Canada registered in that decade, and which was larger 
than the relative growth of any other country during the same period. The move- 
ment was continued and even intensified in the first three years of the second decade 
of the century, after which a recession set in to which the outbreak of war gave a 
new and wholly unexpected turn. Nevertheless the decade which closed with the 
census of 1921 showed over 1,800,000 immigrant arrivals in Canada, and, though the 
proportionate loss of these was very heavy (probably as much as two-thirds), 
Canada’s relative gain for the decade was again among the largest in the world. 


Organization for the Census of 1931.—As of June 1, 1931, a new census of 
the Dominion was taken. The complex nature of the task and the great and grow- 
ing importance of census results in the general machinery of government combined 
to make the operation one of paramount importance. 

The complete co-operation of the people is essential to a good census and to 
this end a broad educational campaign was undertaken in which the radio, for the 
first time, played a part as a means of conveying an idea of the scope, methods and 
purpose of the census and its place in statistical and general administration. In a 
country like Canada where approximately one-third of the gainfully occupied 
population is employed in agriculture, the most expensive part of the census organiza- 
tion is that covering the thinly settled rural districts and it is advisable that, when 
once the large organization which is necessary has been created, it be made the most 
of. The people’s institutions and offices as well as the people themselves were 
subjects of measurement. 

The nucleus of the organization existed in the small permanent staff constituting 
the Census Branch of the Bureau of Statistics. This branch maintains connection 
between census and census, so that experience is continuous and cumulative. It 
makes the detailed plans for taking the census and arranges for the necessary expan- 
sion of the personnel as required. In planning the field work the country was first 
divided into ‘‘Census Districts” each in charge of a ‘(Census Commissioner”. Districts 
were further divided into sub-districts varying in population from 600 to 800 persons 
in rural localities, and from 1,200 to 1,800 in urban centres. A sub-district was the 
territory allotted to a ‘Census Enumerator’ who conducted the house-to-house or 
farm-to-farm canvass. ( 

The 1931 census employed 254 commissioners and upwards of 14,000 enu- 
merators. ‘The commissioners were appointed by the Minister and instructed by 
an officer of the Bureau; on the other hand the enumerators were appointed and — 
instructed by the commissioners. All field officers were paid for the most part on 
a “piece” basis and were required to pass a practical test in the work before appoint- 
ment. . 
T‘or the actual compilation work an extra temporary staff of between 700 and 
800 clerks was engaged at Ottawa. All compilation was done by machinery. The 
numerous facts obtained for each individual were punched, by location, on a specially 
designed card. The sorting, counting and recording was then done mechanically. 

While, as regards the field covered, the 1931 census followed the main lines of 
its predecessors, it had several important new features. Additional information 
was obtained with regard to institutions such as hospitals, asylums, reformatories, 
child-welfare, etc., which will aid in the solution of social problems that are becoming 
more pressing each year (See Chapter XXVI). The unemployment situation also 
received special attention, and new data regarding wholesale and retail trading 
activities were gathered for the first time in Canada with the purpose of giving a 
bird’s-eye view of the great problem of distribution. The agricultural section of 
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the census was also improved, commensurate with the part played by this all-import- 
ant basic industry. At the present time other countries both in Europe and America 
are putting forth strenuous efforts to ensure more comprehensive and accurate 
censuses and a tendency to increase the frequency of census taking, due to the 
increasing complexity of modern life, the greater demands on Governments, and 
the great need for comprebensive economic information upon which tc base business 
and commercial policies, is noticeable. 


Results of the Census of 1931.—According to the final results of the 1931 
census, the total population of the Dominion on June 1, 1931, was 10,374,196, as 
compared with 8,787,949 on June 1, 1921, an increase of 1,586,247 or 18-05 p.c. in 
the decade, as compared with 21-94 p.c. and 34-17 p.c. during the decades 1911 
to 1921 and 1901 to 1911 respectively. 

During the decade 1911-21 the countries which comprise the British Empire, 
and more especially the United States, which was only in the war for nineteen 
months as against Canada’s fifty-two, suffered less in actual loss of life from 
the war and its consequences than the continental countries of Europe. None of 
these declined in population during the period, as many continental European 
countries did. Their percentage increases, however, were in almost all cases lower 
than in the previous decade. ‘Thus the population of England and Wales increased 
between 1911 and 1921 only from 36,070,492 to 37,885,242, or 5-0 p.c., as compared 


_ with an increase of 10-9 p.c. in the previous decade; Scotland, again, increased only 


from 4,760,904 to 4,882,497, or 2-6 p.c., as compared with 6-5 p.c. between 1901 
and 1911. Nor has this retardation of increase been much improved in the decade 
1921-31, for the increase in England and Wales during these years was but 5-4 p.c. | 
and Scotland actually showed a decrease of 0-8 p.c. Of the overseas Dominions, 
New Zealand, according to the latest official estimate (the census of 1931 was post- 
poned), increased her population from 1,218,913 to 1,510,940 or by nearly 24 p.e. 
for the decade ended 1931, as compared with 20-9 p.c. and 30-5 p.c. respectively 
for the decades ended 1921 and 1911. In the case of the white population of South 
Africa, much the same condition obtains. The Commonwealth of Australia, the 
only Dominion to grow more rapidly in the second decade of the twentieth century 
than in the first, increased from 4,455,005 in 1911 to 5,435,734 in 1921 or by 22-01 
p.c. as compared with 18-05 p.c. for the previous decade and 19-4 p.c. for the most 
recent decade 1921-31 (based on the latest official population estimate of 6,488,707 
for 19311). The population of the continental United States increased between 1920 
and 1930 from 105,710,620 to 122,775,046, an increase of 16-1 p.c., as compared 
with 14-9 p.c. in the decade 1910-20 and 21 p.c. in the decade 1900-10. 

Considering now the movement of population within the Dominion of Canada 
itself, it is evident from Table 1 that in this country, as formerly in the United 
States, there is a distinct movement of population from East to West. In the 
decade from 1911 to 1921 this was clearly apparent, for the four western provinces 
then increased their population by no less than 44 p.c. and for the decade 1921-31 
the increase was from 2,480,664 to 3,047,792, or 22-86 p.c. From 1921 to 1931 the 
five eastern provinces increased from 6,294,655 to 7,315,041, an increase of 1,020,386 
persons, which, though absolutely larger than the figure for the West, constitutes 


~ an increase of only 16-2 p.c. over the 1921 population. The same conclusion may 


be deduced from Table 2, which shows that while in 1871 only 2-96 p.c. and in 
1881 only 3-88 p.c. of the population of the country dwelt west of the lake of the 
Woods, the percentage in 1891 was 7-24; in 1901, 12-02; in 1911, 24-09; in 1921, 
28-37; and in 1931, 29-49. 


1 As in the case of New Zealand the census of 1931 was postponed. 
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On the other hand, the three eastern maritime. provinces, which in 1871 
contained 20-80 p.c. of the population of the Dominion, had in 1881 20-14 p.c., 
in 1891 18-22 p.c., in 1901 16-64 p.c., in 1911 13-01 p.c., in 1921 11-38 p.c., and 
in 1931 only 9-72 p.c. of the population. Ontario and Quebec—the old pre-Con- — 
federation Province of Canada—still remain the chief centre of population, their 
population being, in 1931, 60-79 p.c. of the total as compared with 76-24 p.c. in 1871, 
75-98 p.c. in 1881, 74-54 p.c. in 1891, 71-34 p.c. in 1901, 62-90 p.c. in 1911 and 
60-25 p.c. in 1921. In other words, the net result of the sixty years has been that 
in 1931 three-fifths of the population of the Dominion lived in these provinces as 
compared with more than three-fourths in 1871. 


In 1881 the “‘centre”’ of population east and west was in the county of Prescott, 
Ontario, not far from Caledonia village. In 1891 it had moved west to the vicinity 
of Ottawa, where it remained in 1901. In 1911 the county of Victoria, Ontario, 
contained the centre, and it was probably in the Parry Sound district of Ontario in 
1921 and at the present time is somewhat west of this locality. 


Density of Population.—The density of population in 1931 (t.e., the number 
of persons per square mile of the land area as in that year), as compared with 1921 
and 1911, is shown by provinces and for the country as a wholein Table 5. Gener- 
ally speaking the density of population decreases as one travels westward, but the 
enormous area of the province of Quebec reduced the density of its population to the 
low figure of 5-04 in 1931. As among the nine provinces, the density of popula- 
tion is greatest in Prince Edward Island and least in British Columbia. 


5.—Density of Population in Canada, by Provinces and Territories, 1911, 1921 and 1931. 


Note.— Densities as worked out for 1911 and 1921 are for revised areas as in 1931. 


Province or 1911. 1921. Province or 1911. 1921. 1931. 
Territory. Territory. 
Prince Edward Saskatchewan...... 2-07 3°17 3°37 
Tslande5 a eee 42-91 40-56 Alberta woes oa 1:50 2-36 2-94 
Nova Scotia....... 23°72 25-23 British Columbia. . 1-12 1-50 1-98 
New Brunswick.... 12-71 14-00 Canada, Exclusive 
Quebe ic... cee. cle 3°51 4-14 of the Territories 3-51 4-29 5-06 
Ontanio ss...) ee 6-96 8-08 Yukon Territory... 0-04 0-02 0-02 
Manitobars.. an .t 2°05 2°71 Northwest Terri- 
tories ass heh 0-005 0-006 0-006 
Canada...... 2-05 2°50 2°96 


Elements of Growth.—The former lack of comprehensive and comparable 
vital statistics for the whole of Canada, together with the lack of statistics of emigra- 
tion, makes it difficult to determine how far the growth of population since the 
commencement of the twentieth century is due to natural increase and how far to 
immigration. The following estimate (Table 6) may, however, be of interest. 
During the decade 1911-1921, in addition to 60,000 Canadians who died overseas 
and nearly 20,000 who took their discharge in the United Kingdom, there were also 
great numbers of residents of Canada—most of them recent immigrants—who left 
Canada to join the forces of the Mother Country and her allies in the Great War 
and did not return. The estimated figure given for emigration in the decade 1911- — 
1921 may therefore be regarded as of a distinctly abnormal character. 
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6.—Movement of Population, including Estimated Natural Increase, Recorded Immi- 
Seer reset Estimated Emigration, for the Intercensal Periods 1901-11, 1911-21 
an ms. e 


Decade and Item. No. 
Decade 1901-1911— : 
Population: Wensus OFA pril 1p O OL rary aI es cia cc ac s'e'c oa dere tia stp occ be hin cre co ewe 6,371,315 
Watural increase (1901-1911) vestimated Ayu ete ille. 0 ok HAT ccs Gee Seen 853,566 
emmarrramon (CA pril.191901, toys y ileal 9 bi) oe Fo. cist wteveie's oo oilerd oblate we sis a dio 'viese ~ diate clelere 1,847,651 
ARS BB coins ok caie ey ee TCTAE MTP TT eT oe Daan Tau VE wld esie'e vise hs be bie «Se 8,072,532 
epRlA One ensus.Ol ) UNnew slo Mere ssh sear OF eco ale ale Siawlede Cate tks. bebe bees e vie Olesen 7,206, 643 
Emigration (April 1, 1901, to Maivid 1 iO P)sestiniated ih. ss cts 6 ticles ss che xsi 0» Cialeicterste 865, 889 
Decade 1911-1921— 
opulation me ensus Of dune 1, 19 Ud ts, sorcictcavere oia,. secatetct slp oieig civ tare tes oi occie 0 soto eee Nareculeiors 7,206, 643 
Natorsiinorease (1915-1921) sestimatedes cet cae: ss ietettectt hi apcieiece Gd aatta dhs «oo 0.8 ole sions o drole 6 olele 1, 150,125 
fenmicraton tune 1 1011 toa yidl, 1921) ares si tsmclt on.ciaaeldita si tae » neice dieu ess ceiateisele's 1,728,921 
PERE UME co's tayo cic cok Ne POPEATER > TREAD Sicriins Slade thls bo Se wa od octane oral 10,085, 689 
BWA b@HeneNSUS Of PUNO pul OoMiseRe dL scpetonte s/f ai ase intl witen ohelccspirefae tier da,6 va ao dewwiecvie o.00lereleie 8, 787, 9492 
Emigration (June 1, 1911, to May 31, 1921), estimated............ ccc cece cece e ees e eens 1,297,740! 
Decade 1921-1931— 
ODUAEION A OENSUS OL DUNO 2 sil O A licinen es se prwand-thie. ols toictite os o> Gitte ddl 6 g.u 00 binie GeIgGe RE eke 8, 787, 9492 
Natural Increase (1921-1931), partly estimated for the years 1921-25 in the case of Quebec] 1,325,256 
Immigration (June 1, 1921, to May 31, 1931), including 288,874 returned Canadians....... 1,509, 136 
TREE te sche, cas ous 0: 5 I Re TA coe os. 3.8 Spat hc th 5:6 < whe eee sin ereye RS 11, 622,341 
NU aGiOneonSis Of UNG 1.9103 Les... 5 ca ered) coeur. cieieie AWE Gale cic ss oboe wes e-aieee orators 10,374, 196 
Emigration (June 1, 1921 to May 31, 1981), estimated............. 00. ccc cece eee c cence enees 1,248,145 
Diet Baman population, 1901-10155) wae... .,. wputarieindasWieaaals asco gebsedele teed agers eenvdtis wees 1,835,328 
Dee tea epopaition, 1911-1021 5. faspin. gamey abpdalee - eaten chi vin seinen Se wo von peg wes awe since 1,581,840 
Peete raan. in NOPUlEtion, 1921-103 Liss: Suhre. ce eortbeanqeieie, « ett ele, o,o.0:0 vlalerdrehaleidln 10.00 ogre wie Reteltgananete 1, 586, 247 


1This figure includes also the 60,000 Canadian lives lost at the front and the soldiers (about 20,000) 
enlisting in the Canadian forces and receiving their discharge ZH the United Kingdom. ?Revised in 
accordance with the Labrador award of the Privy Council, Mar. 1, 1927. 


Subsection 1.—Population of Canada by Provinces and Electoral Districts. 
The populations of the several provinces and electoral districts of Canada in 


1931 as compared with 1921 are given in Table 7. 


7.—Population of Canada by Provinces re Electoral Districts, 1931, Compared with 


Provineeehtl Population. Provinteandl Population. 

Electoral District. 1931. 1921. Electoral District. 1931. 1921. 
Prince Edward Island... 88,038 88, 615|New Brunswick.......... 408,219 387,876 
RIOR; cies sh be oe se ae 19, 147 20,445!) Charlotte............66- 21,337 21,435 
IE TINCE so vse aie 218 Recs et 31,500 31,520 Saree bats fb Bint 35h: 41,914 38, 684 
Queens........+: Bae Stcieehe 37,391 BORHOOIMPIKENG oi. sae eee eae oe 23, 478 23,916 
: ee tenn SE. es 8 34,124 33,985 
Nova Scotia............... 512,846 523,837] Res igouche-Madawaska 54,386 42,977 
Antigonish-Guysborough 25,516 ZT OOS ALOVEL. . psn seeauceescs nutes 31,026 32,078 
Cape Breton North- St. 5 ohn-Albert.......... 69, 292 69, 093 
WWAEOTICN ie cats 5 eles dats 29,116 31,325] Victoria-Carleton........ 35, 703 33, 900 
Cape Breton South...... 66,999 58,716] Westmorland............ 57,506 53,387 
Colohester. iii sins. oats 25, 051) 25,196] York-Sunbury........... 39,453 38,421 

Cumberland,............ 36,366 41,191 

Digby-Annapolis........ 34, 650 37, 765|Quebec............ Damen) 2,874,255| 2,360,665 
Halifax City and County 100, 204 97,228] Argenteuil............... 18,976 17,165 
Hlants-Kings.,.......... 43,750 AS 7400| Saw Obs. ce. Stee cmos «ook 16,914 18,035 
WN VETNOSS ests ash ois «cc's 21,055 Dos BOUSIMA TS CRUCO in a2 edo late oss oh 57,544 52,701 
eet oh Re 2 A 39,018 40, 851] Beauharnois............. 25, 163 19, 888 
Queens-Lunenburg....... 42,286 43,686] Bellechasse.............. 21, 296 21,190 
Richmond-West Cape Berthier-Maskinongé.... 35,545 36, 762 
dsvoton: yiike be 15,411 17,646] Bonaventure............ 32,432 29,092 
Shelburne-Yarmouth.... 33,424 35,8651 Brome-Missisquoi....... 32,069 31,090 
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7.—Population of Canada by Provinces and Electoral District, 1931, Compared with 
1921—continued. 


Province and 
Electoral District 


Population. Province and 


Population. 
Electoral District. 


1931. 1921. 1921 
Quebec—concluded. Ontario—concluded. 

Chambly-Verchéres..... 39,404 84. 643||— Hssex Macteveu nee secs. 25, 283 
Chamipl ain’, as keete soc 50,176 47,852 Essex South............. 29,375 
Charlevoix-Saguenay.... 54,999 45,692)| Eissex West....-. 22+. 00+. 49,418 
Chateauguay-Hunting- Onis eee 27,964 
GHG N AS eS chunk 25,470 26,731) Frontenac-Addington.... 30, 696 
Chie BUCIM uae eee ete 55,724 37 OCS} Glengarry. ds ears ade 20,518 
Comptone eoaarete cee 31, 858 32,816) Grenville-Dundas...... 33, 953 
Dorchesterusssi- eee. 31.693 29,563 “Grey Northizo.s amet sek 30, 667 
Drummond-Arthabasca. 53, 338 44,823] Grey Southeast......... 28,384 
Gasp s aor 45,617 40,375|_ a Haldimandi- teens a 21,287 
HERE Tees Seve es ae ee 49,196 30, 180|] 0 Fal tone, cae cei cto 24,899 
Joletter eh cease ee 27,585 25, 913||" Hamilton Bast..n...2 +. 54,233 
Kamourdska. . ~~ s<062% 24,085 22,014) Hamilton West.. ; 53,254 
Nieibelletee.t... cneaw ns ee. 36, 953 35,927] Hastings- Peterborough. 3 27,476 
Wake St. John.c sss. a. 6: 50, 253 35,539] Hastings South.......... 37,838 
Laprairie-Napierville.... 21,091 20065) eEknroul NOrtbiee seer crr 23,540 
L? Soma one 29,188 28,318) Huron South.... ..... 23,548 
Laval-Two Mountains. . 30,434 28,314 Kenora-Rainy River.... 26,315 
WE Vis sey: URIS ee RE 35, 656 BS FOZ ln elite eee tee ais es 50, 638 
FSIS Ps Looe. aera 19,404 17, 859 Kingston City fim haa 24,104 
LOG WIM IET OS vc osc slovernteneis.6 0 23 , 034 21,837 Lambton East.......... 28,271 
INFA TANG LL. ewer sos os ess 45,272 36,303] Lambton West.........- 30,418 
MGI ANLICK. 6 isa ce nie es 35,492 Sa) Cdl we 1dANARiG. . see ee eee 32,993 
INFOWMEUAAON Yo 22 ac svelsere= 20, 239 21, SOMES SUSE Ae wnced eaeete ater ae 34,909 
Nicolet Ba see eee eee 28,673 SOO OOS| | COM cc nik csenestets eectes 48,625 
IR ONGINGE..tc7 oases 64,155 45-682! ealiondone..e nae 53, 838 
POLENCUL hou we hee ee ow ae 89,522 34,452) Middlesex East.......... 27,994 
Quebec-Montmorency... 39,552 31,000) Middlesex West......... 25,033 
Quebec-Hast. .....00-+s- 55,596 40,722) Muskoka-Ontario........ 35,021 
Quebec-South........... 36, 235 25,8 (5i| ai NIDISSID Eee ee ee aeons 49,969 
Quebec-West............ 52,309 37,502 Norfolk-Elgin........... 35, 937 
Richeligucnia<so eee 21,483 19,548) Northumberland........ 30,512 
Richmond-Wolfe........ 41, 867 AD IZES MONGCATION Ae ore cee oc 31,074 
Rim ous kia we cakes Sool DODO AOUCAW a eae keen oe 93,740 
St. Hyacinthe-Rouville. 39, 630 36,0042 Oxtorad North. .eca.ce. 24,527 
St. Johns-Iberville....... 27,051 23° Oli 2 Oxtord South. - cies 22,235 
IO NGMOLU Te see caper ase 28 , 262 20. (oA ear kdalees:.ce:. <cstienes 59,545 
Sherbrookes. ssc aces 37,386 30,786 Parry Sound.........-<- 26, 860 
Stanstead: 0: We. RISe.es 25,118 ZIRS SOL MVE AELLCIA NCS Site sche rela Secs, 2,477 
PEEMISCOUBUA oss teetens see 50, 163 44, STON Peel & .touscuee ceuapsiaeme=a se 23, 896 
Merrebonne seca. aes 38, 611 30, 90S weertit NOTE: nateeue. cee 32,461 
Three Rivers-St.Maurice 69, 095 50; 845i = Berth Soutlae. «ac tem e- 18,382 
Vaudreuil-Soulanges..... PARR OL: 21,620 Peterborough West...... 35, 243 

Wirichte cecos ee ert, oo 27,107 25,867] Port Arthur-Thunder 
Wamnachkar sire. sere 16, 820 18, 056 Bayne es Seeroace tee 26,871 
Quebec Unorganized! Prescottien coteaiee oe ac 26,478 
1,003 , 868 724,205) Prince Edward-Lennox. 25,494 
Montreal Island...........4 48, 064 48,869] Renfrew North.......... 27,079 
Cartione neers ck 05 87, 096 67,836] Renfrew South.......... 27,061 
Hochelagazccecse: Soc eret 130,776 ROK SHG evUsselloet tet eek cee 43,413 
Jacques-Cartier.....:... 88,579 67,682) Simeoe Fast....07-..... 31,122 
Laurier-Outremont...... Gwotet 65,646 Simcoe North........... 29,036 
Majisonneuve..........». 93, 035 3954S 7p. Stormont. seco 25,134 
Mount Royale..228 ....-: 60, 696 54,834] Timiskaming North..... 26,328 
StesAnne.. seen tee. ee 36, 033 33,338 Timiskaming South eae 31,743 
StEPANtOING Micke. cause 140, 940 753475" oronto Hastini. ss aceee 63,735 
St-eWenis. pee ee aces cat 44,019 44,372) Toronto Hast Centre.... 69,717 
heblonri. Gettee. tas: fe 54,903 54,741] Toronto-High Park...... 50, 856 
Si chkamies ares tithe. <a 37,861 37,688] Toronto North East..... 58,319 
St. Lawrence-St. George. 65,555 63,381] Toronto North West..... 61,484 
SLAM ary. prem cries aes: + 1,387 1,16) Toronto-Searborough.... 49,749 
, Toronto South.......... 49,291 
Ontario oc. 4 ch et 3,431,683) 2,933,662] Toronto West Centre.... 59,197 
Wivoma Wagtuncen... osc 37,455 STOLZ IGTOLIAs peer & etick ce caton 33,995 
Aleoma West). anes 38,425 35,586] Waterloo North......... 41,698 
ESLAN traits scarce fart te 21, 202 21,970) Waterloo South.......... 33,568 
Brantford City........35 32,274 Sl 407 Paw elland .. cvs 2 cok swiss oh 66, 668 
Bruce North:eotes. ao. 6c 20,466 20,872) Wellington North........ 19, 833 
Bruce South e\.,0s....05.2 21,820 23,413] Wellington South.... 34,327 
Carleton: Whi. 2. 3.3004 38, 619 325673 Wentworth’... 02. .....; 46,080 
Dufferin-Simcoe......... 32,763 SooSO MeL Ork North neemer tne 36, 222 
Durham. 750. os... 5 st 25, 782 24/629] York South,..........+% 27,895 
PAgin West evecwen ss eae 34, 068 Sb; 413i Mork Westires sso. ee ok 61,655 


1 Unorganized, not included in any electoral district. 
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7.—Population of Canada by Provinces and Electoral Districts, 1931, Compared with 
1921—-concluded. 


Province and Population. Province and Population. 
Electoral District. —_—_—--- Electoral District. fo 
1931. 1921. 1931. 1921. 
Manitoba................. 700,139 610,118) Alberta................... 731, 605 588, 454 
| PAR ELOM Fien. 5oo clos onc) <,0 aie 40, 483 SSE OOO! 7A Cadi fas. sackets wens 34,896 39,974 
Dawphme A ot. sds. 37,703 38,607] Athabaska.............. 55,298 37,214 
: Pager Poe ei cor es ek oc 31,891 30,604! Battle River............ 43,441 36,737 
; Macdonald. ............: 32,090 BL,87i) Bow River... ..6...2.0. 35,901 34,323 
Joareiustians = intoe. 2: 37,468 34,482) Calgary East............ 51,640 38,076 
INBRED VCE doc. ccte is’ eieiots 27,429 29,941) Calgary West........... 50,898 40,122 
INGISONS . Sa es sis oes hes 32,238 20,868) Camrose? 2... cts 39, 806 38,274 
Portage la Prairie....... 33,979 35,461! Edmonton East......... 48 865 36, 263 
IPOVENCHOI Tes. cess oes ss 32,613 29,439]) Edmonton West......... 51,584 38,748 
Nefellccr ek) Ay 5 SERRA eee 44,506 AY 5265) Lethbridee..). ccc. oka 47,871 38,079 
Sls eS ey Se Eee 26, 726 9A A380 Macleod: ~. =...2 aeiem ciate 6 40,336 33,826 
Springherd Ses hss eo 42,350 30,836] Medicine Hat........... 32,709 36,395 
ty ONMUACEE fas beers 554 43,389 35,429). Peace River,............ 76,778 39,727 
Winnipeg North......... 62,917 DAG (Ol, MEU SECO nok bcaiess 39,385 35,318 
Winnipeg North Centre. 45,350 539) 142" Vesrevaille: 4). held. 37,442 30,593 
Winnipeg South.......... 51,518 32,943] Wetaskiwin............. 44,755 34,785 
Winnipeg South Centre. . 77, 489 63, 812 
Saskatchewan............ 921, 785 757,510) British Columbia........ 694, 263 524, 582 
Assintboia: .22V cee .ias.5 41,144 OA MOO @ATTDOOL EN. Satine. ie eae 52,702 39, 834 
Peas DOld tee wcrc acc os oe 44,146 37,128] Comox-Alberni.......... 25,369 21,378 
Mandersléy 226... 006. 35,290 28,997] Fraser Valley........... 38,597 28,811 
Last Mountain........... 36,507 34,054] Kootenay East.......... 22,566 19,137 
WGHOMUAKO™. Son.c tic ce ss 31, 266 32,308]| Kootenay West.......... 39, 943 30,502 
Mackenzie............... 44,869 34,669] Nanaimo.:.............. 55,524 48,010 
Maple Greek- tn. «.acsss 43, 903 38,586] New Westminster....... 69, 294 45 , 982 
INMOUOTUeiao cas Ghee ears Y 52,668 SOR TLOIPRS KCNA te se ee er 30,358 28,934 
WEBLV UG or oe cae nes oie 39,338 36, 842)| Vancouver-Burrard...... 82,519 56,338 
Moose Jay oii. ci i. dees 42,334 42,243) Vancouver Centre....... 75,234 60,879 
North Battleford........ 53,708 34,451|| Vancouver North........ 32,972 24,215 
Prince Albert........... 50, 896 39,126) Vancouver South........ 89, 556 46,137 
Om Appellens: 54% << betes 35,938 SOROS Me WACLOLIA os cabled Aeee e 39, 082 38, 727 
LEV Erg Ie Clin 5 Sa ae ar 60, 858 AD G25 8 V alt. Wee < otsts tite Res 40,637 35, 698 
MOSetOWn oe 2Ss Fria. 32,526 29,341 
PaskettOOlat re is ie ai oi 60, 636 40,712 
South Battleford........ 45,199 35', 070) WakOms jc oe ce eee 4,280 4,157 
Swale urnentwin.. ..cas. 41,717 40,305 
WeyViourne teste ce tees hos 41,684 37,431 
Willow Bunch............ 48,466 39,257|Northwest Territories... 7,133 7,988 
NEE ene oe 38, 692 37,857 


Section 2.—Rural and Urban Population. 


In Table 8 are given statistics showing the growth of rural and urban popula- 
tion respectively since 1891. For the purposes of the censuses previous to 1931, 
the population residing in cities, towns and incorporated villages has been defined 
as urban, and that outside of such localities as rural. Thus the distinction here made 
between ‘rural’ and “urban” population was a distinction of provincial legal status 
rather than of size of aggregations of population within limited areas. Since the 
laws of the various provinces differ in regard to the population necessary before a 
municipality may be incorporated as urban (the laws of Saskatchewan, for example, 
making provision that 50 people actually resident on an area not greater than 640 
acres may claim incorporation as a village, while the Ontario law now requires that 
villages asking for incorporation shall have a population of 750 on an area not 
exceeding 500 acres), the line of demarcation between rural and urban population 
on this basis is not uniformly drawn throughout the Dominion, as far as comparable 
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ageregations of population are concerned. To a limited extent, however, Table 10 
will permit the student of population statistics to make, at least for Canada as a 
whole, his own line of demarcation between rural and urban populations.! 


While a summary comparison between urbanization in Canada in 1931 and in 
the United States in 1930 would lead us to the conclusion that our country, though 
far less densely peopled than the United States, had an almost equally large per- 
centage of its population in urban communities, viz., 53-71 p.c. in Canada as 
compared with 56-2 p.c. in the United States, the fact that in the United States 
inhabitants of places having under 2,500 population are included with rural popula- 
tion, must be taken into account. A fairer basis of comparison is secured if the same 
population limits are taken for both countries, as may be done by using Table 10. 
Thus, at the census of 1930, the United States had 29-5 p.c. of its population 
resident in cities of 100,000 and over, while Canada in 1931 had only 22-45 p.c. of 
its population in such places. The United States had an additional 18 p.c. of its 
population residing in cities of between 10,000 and 100,000 population, and 4-8 p.c. 
in cities and towns of 5,000 to 10,000, while Canada had in cities of these categories 
only 14-87 p.c., and 4:42 p.c. respectively of its population. Thus, taking all 
places of 5,000 and over—the lowest population for which comparative figures are 
readily available—52-3 p.c. of the population of the United States resided in such 
places as compared with 41:74 p.c. of the population of Canada, showing the 
much higher degree of urbanization which has been reached in the United States— 
a natural thing in an older settled and more densely peopled country. 


On the basis of the census classification, it is apparent from Table 8 that in 
the last decade, as in the previous one, urban communities absorbed somewhat 
over three-quarters of the total increase in population, with the result that the urban 
population of Canada in 1931 exceeded the rural by 769,920. Out of every 1,000 
persons in the country, 463 were resident, on June 1, 1931, in rural and 537 in urban 
communities, as compared with 505 in rural and 495 in urban communities on 
June 1, 1921; 545 in rural and 455 in urban communities in 1911; 625 in rural and 
375 in urban communities in 1901; and 682 in rural and 318 in urban communities 
in 1891, 


From Table 11, showing the distribution of urban pcpulation in Canada by 
size of cities and towns, it is seen that Canada possesses two cities of more than half 
a million population. These are Montreal and Toronto, with 818,577 and 631,207 
inhabitants respectively, the former having in its neighbourhood several ‘“‘satellite”’ 
cities, Verdun, Westmount, Lachine, Outremont, which, with other towns in its 
vicinity, bring the population of “Greater Montreal” almost to the 1,000,000 mark. 
Two other cities, Vancouver and Winnipeg, have attained the 200,000 mark and 
Hamilton, Quebec and Ottawa each have populations of over 100,000. The two 
western cities of Calgary and Edmonton are now in the 75,000-100,000 class. In 
this respect London which excelled Edmonton in 1921 now takes the next lower — 
place with a population of 71,148. Details of the population of these and other 
smaller cities and towns of 5,000 and over, are given by censuses from 1871 to 1931 | 
in Table 11, while the populations of urban communities having a population of from | 
1,000 to 5,000 each in 1931 are given for 1901, 1911, 1921 and 1931 in Table 12. 


_1In the United States, urban population prior to 1930 was classified by the Census Bureau as that 
residing in cities and other incorporated places having 2,500 inhabitants or more with certain minor quali- 
fications, but in 1930 the definition was slightly modified to include townships and other political divisions, 
not incorporated as municipalities, having a total population of 10,000 or more, and a population density 
of 1,000 or more per square mile. The direct result of this modification has been to slightly increase the 
proportion_of urban population. 
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8.—Rural and Urban Population by Provinces and Territories, 1891, 1991, 1911, 
1921 and 1931. 


1891. 1901. } 1911. 
Province. (|. 

Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. 

Prince Edward Island....... 94,823 14, 255 88,304 14,955 78, 758 14,970 
INOWEMDCOLISS . oder Fi. ee ees 373, 403 76,993 330,191 129, 383 306, 210 186, 128 
New Brunswick............. 272,362 48,901 253, 835 77, 285 252,342 99,547 
ROUBDOGE. o 5 xlecai Pics cs 3 988, 820 499,715 994, 8336 654,065 | 1,038, 9346 966, 8426 
Se NSREEEE SBS) Sa eae 1,295,323 818, 998 1, 246, 969 935,978 1,198, 8035 | 1,328,489 
OTS eee 111, 498 41,008 184, 7758 70,4363 261, 0294 200,365 
Saskatchewan............... 1 - 77,0137 14, 2667 361, 0377 131, 3957 
Apert be on ati 3: ee ache ek 1 - 54, 4892 18, 5332 236, 6332 137, 6622 
British Columbia........... 60,945 37,228 88,478 90,179 188, 796 203, 684 
Yukon Territory; ks 1 ~ 18,077 9,142 4,647 3, 865 

Northwest Territories...... 1 o 20, 129 - 6, 5078 - 

Royal Canadian Navy...... - = - - ~ = 
Te | ee oe 3,296,141 | 1,537,098 | 3,357,093 | 2,014,222 | 3,933,696 | 3,272,947 

a 1921. 1931. Numerical Increase 

Provines. in Decade 1921-31. 

Rural. Urban. Rural. Urban. Rural, Urban. 

Prince Edward Island....... 69,522 19, 093 67, 653 20,385 —1, 869 1,292 
IN OMaNSCOLIAS. ile caw eles 296, 799 227,038 281,192 |« 231,654 —15, 607 4,616 
New Bruaswick............. 263 , 432 124, 444 279,279 128,940 15,847 4,496 
Quebes.......... Seite ore Gavan 1,038,096 1,322,569 1,060,649 1,813, 606 22,553 491,037 
Oninmortied vii Skee 1, 227,030 1, 706, 632 1,335,691 2,095, 992 108,661 389,360 
BR ATILOD A GEE! ein 5s ciaigussiec eas 348, 502 261, 616 384,170 315,969 35, 668 54, 353 
Saskatchewan.............. 538, 552 218, 958 630, 880 290, 905 92,328 71,947 
Nt O25 a OS Sa 365, 550 222,904 453,097 278,508 87,547 55, 604 
British Columbia........... 277,020 247, 562 299,524 394, 739 22,504 147,177 
WaIcOneL OFritOLy, «us ess..+2. 2,851 1,306 2,870 1,360 19 54 

Northwest Territories...... 7, 988 - 7,183 - —855 - 

_ Royal Canadian Navy...... 485 ~ 9 - 9 - 
| @Canada.............: 4,435,827 |» 4,352,122 | 4,802,188 | 5,572,058 366,311 | 1,219,936 


1The population (98,967) in territory now comprised in the provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and in 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories was classified as rural in the census of 1891. 2Volume 1, Census 
1911, places the urban population of Alberta for that year at 141,937. Included in this figure was the 
population (5,250) of twelve places which, according to the Report of the Municipal Commissioner for 
yo were not then incorporated. The places so included were Aetna, Bankhead, Bellevue, Bickerdike, 
Canmore, Cardiff, Exshaw, Hillcrest, Passburg, Queenston and Elmpark. The correction resulting from 
this and from other small adjustments consequent upon more definite knowledge as to incorporated areas, 
places the urban population for 1911 at 137,662. Similar corrections have been made in the urban and rural 
figures for the census of 1901. %As corrected in Census Report, Prairie Provinces, 1916. 4As changed by 
_ Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. 5As changed by extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. The urban population 
of 970,791 shown in Volume 1, Census 1911, is reduced to 966,842 by the transfer of the population of 
Maniwaki, Martinville, Moisie, St. Bruno, St. Martin and St. Vincent de Paul from urban to rural; by 
adjustments in area of the villages of Ste. Anne and Ste. Geneviéve; and Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. 
7Urban and rural population for 1911 and 1901 are as corrected in Census Report, Prairie Provinces, 1916. 
8As reduced by Extension of Boundaries Act, 1912. *%Members of the Royal Canadian Navy were counted 
in their homes in the census of 1931. 
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9.—Percentage Distribution of Rural and Urban Populations, by Provinces and 
Territories, 1891, 1991, 1911, 1921 and 1931. 


Norz.—In using this table, reference should be made to the notes appended to the preceding tabl 


showing rural and urban population by numbers. 


ee  eee——eeeeeee—e——E—e—e—E—e_EEEeEeEEeEEEEEEEEeEeEeEEEE EEE 


Se eee ee a ee 


1891. 
Province. —————— 
Rural. Urban. 
Prince Edward Island....... 86-93 13-07 
INGWalSGOtlat. sree ess ste 82-91 17-09 
New Brunswick...... 84-78 15-22 
Quebeerey cai. Soe y wen sree 66-43 33-57 
Onbarioet. ss,40 ct rtee eee 61-26 38-74 
MATTEO DA ae Ok cass cramteretee 73-11 26-89 
Saskatchewan.............. 1 - 
‘Alipbertame y. 1) seit eee. oe oc t - 
‘British Columbia sescees Ge. 62-08 37°92 
Yukouwlerritory. cree. oer 2 - 
Northwest Territories...... 1 - 
Royal Canadian Navy...... = = 
Canada. ashi oes .26 5.0" 68-20 31-80 
Province. 
Prince WAWaArd Island sa. kes carom oars ee iate ciciies Seiels «eee 
INOV ANS COULD Meret acc | Ste BP ston fs shot Salakere & teeta asec: 
IN@ws BLUnSWiGkitcssone coterie ceretiooe tet nate aera 
CUED EG Ae Pim cd pete hee Be ek Noe eb clued se eat 
Ontario PMR tes ee ee eee 20 oe IIe reactance tee 
Mant tobasen spay et oth ice «Paneling atk pen ae 
Sask tenevgatitecc stewie clots soe rca scae areas colls Sites ane aero 
AND ET Careers ete crc ete oe tere oiteiat scatterers eoatetere 


Yukont Cerri tory. 4:5. aatee eee Sean GEe |. eaiee eee 
INSW et RELI CGrlesen.: data etrrcr ccs ecle ane co.cc cccciae.: 


e 
1911 

Urban. Rural. Urban 
14-48 84-03 15-97 
28-15 62-20 37-80 
23-34 rata 28-29 
39-67 51-80 48-20 
42-88 47-43 52-57 
27-60 56-57 43-43 
15-63 73-32 26-68 
25-38 63-22 36°78 
50-48 48-10 51-90 
33-59 54-59 45-41 

- 100-00 - 
37-50 54-58 45 -42 
1931. 

Urban. Rural Urban 
21-55 76°85 23-15 
43-34 54-83 45-17 
382-08 68-41 31-59 
56-03 36-90 63-10 
58-17 38-92 61-08 
42-88 54-87 45-13 
28-90 68-44 31-56 
37-88 61-93 38-07 
47-192 43-14 56-86 
31-42 67-85 32-15 

- 100-00 - 
49-52 46-29 53-71 


1The population in the territory now comprised in the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan and 
the Yukon and Northwest Territories was classified as rural in the census of 1891. 
21f Vancouver South with a population of 32,267 and Point Grey with 13,736, which are wholly urban 
were included in the urban class, the ratio of rural to urban would be 44:1 to 55-9. 


10.—Urban Population of Canada, Divided by Size of Municipality Groups, 1911, 
1921 and 1931. 


1921. 


1911 
In Cities and Towns| Num- Per cent|) Num- 
of— ber: Popula- of ber 
of tion. Total of 
Places. Pop. || Places. 
Over 500,000........ - Sy le = 2 
Between— 

400,000 and 500,000 1 470, 480 6-53 - 

300,000 and 400,000 1 376, 538 5-22 ~ 

200,000 and 300,000 - = = = 
100,000 and 200,000 2 236,436 3-28 4 
50,000 and 100,000 3 247,741 3°44 5 
25,000 and 50,000 6 241,007 3°34 ? 
15,000 and 25,000 13 237,551 3-30 19 
10,000 and 15,000 18 DPR Wee 3-07 18 
5,000 and 10,000 46 323, 056 4-48 54 
3,000 and 5,000 60 226, 212 3°14 73 
1,000 and 3,000 251 429, 553 5-97 292 


500 and _ 1,000 247| 180,784 2°51 
Uniders00. 02. = 90, 284 1-25 


1,140,399 


518.298 
336, 650 
239,096 
370, 990 
224,033 
382, 762 
276, 026 
489, 461 


= } 374, 727 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eS ee 


4,352, 402 


1931 
Per centi}) Num- 
of ber Popula- 
Total of tion 
Pop Places 
12-97 2) 1,449, 784 
~ 2} 465,378 
5-90 3 413,013 
3-83 7| 470,448 
2-72 10} 339,521 
4-22 23 457, 292 
2-55 23 275, 944 
4-36 68} 458,784 
3-14 71 273, 276 
5-57 324| 557,466 
4-26 322k Dal ago 
750 179, 782 
49-52 — | 5,572,058 
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Population is shown in Table 10 to be increasingly attracted to the larger cities. 
Thus not only have cities of over 500,000 population (Montreal and Toronto) 
increased their proportions to the total, but cities of from 100,000 to 500,000 have 
increased their aggregate population from 5-90 p.c. of the total to 8-47 p.c., and 
cities of between 5,000 and 100,000 from 17-68 p.c. to 19-29 p.c. in the decade 
1921-1931. The classes below 5,000 show slight proportional reductions. 


11.—Populations of Cities and Towns having over 5,000 Inhabitants in 1931, 
Compared with 1871-81-91-19091-11-21. 
Nore.—The cities and towns in which a Board of Trade exists are indicated by an asterisk(*), and 


those in which there is a Chamber of Commerce by a dagger (ft). For footnotes see end of table. In all 
cases the population is for the city or town as it existed in 1931. 


Population. 

City or Town. Province. eee 

1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 19381. 
Spllentreals-.8. .2..c2585. Quebec. 4. Gaede 115,000 |155,238 |219,616 |328,172 |490,5041/618,506 | 818,577 
PUOLONtO=} o Fhi es bess. Ontarion: 59,000 | 96,196 |181,215 |209,892 |381, 833 2/521,893 | 631,207 
PMANCOU VOR. tics. see ae- British Columbia. - — | 13,709 } 29,482 |120,247 |163,22) | 246,593 
EWinnipes lacie. . Manitoba......... 241 7,985 | 25,639 | 42,340 |186,035 |179,087 | 218,785 
LAIN TGON S62. seals ess « Ontario.) Fete 26,880 | 36,661 | 48,959 | 52,634 | 81,969 114,151 | 155,547 
Bee beet 254668 les ss: Quebee ds. iS 59,699 | 62,446 | 63,090 | 68,840 | 78,710 | 95,193 | 130,594 
POLEAWaASeEs. 2. oo. (Ontariowney.te. 24,141 | 31,307 | 44,154 | 59,928 | 87,062 |107,848 | 126,872. 
pO Moanye ls s.s4 eek ks Albertad. onan. a a -— | 3,876 | 4,392 | 43,704 | 63,305 83,761 
**Kdmonton............. Aliberta.< Vito... ; - - — | 4,176 | 31,0643] 58,821 | 79,197 
ORCON I. 3 o..4 Fes ee Ontario 2.55) Lee, 18,000 | 26,266 | 31,977 | 37,976 | 46,300 | 60,959 | 71,148 
WVOINGSOR. sah... c.2e eee: Qntario Sead sagen 4,253 6,561 | 10,322 | 12,153 | 17,829 | 38,591 63, 108 
OCdUR Mentos 8 ese Quebee... 2.0.5... - 278 296 | 1,898 | 11,629 | 25,001 | 60,745 
LASTED yy Nova Scotia...... 29,582 | 36,100 | 38,437 | 40,832 | 46,619 | 58,372 | 59,275 
SUN ot a nr es Saskatchewan.,.. - - - 2,249 | 30,213 | 34,432 53, 209 
sSaint JOON:....5.% 553s. New Brunswick...} 41,325 | 41,353 | 39,179 | 40,711 | 42,511 | 47,166 | 47,514 
BSaskatooay: 6... 06s. 25 Saskatchewan. . - ~ - 113 | 12,004 | 25,739 | 43,291 
7Victoria..... An ae British Columbia. 3,270 | 5,925 | 16,841 | 20,919 | 31,660 | 38,727 | 39,082 
{Trois Riviéres......... Quebec........... 7,570 | 8,670 | 8,334 | 9,981 | 18,691 | 22,367 | 35,450 
eatehener® <f..5.525 <2. Ontario. §22. 2,743 4,054 7,425 9,747 | 15 196 | 21,763°} 30,793 
SBrantiorG)a....cs es ss: Ontario sf ese. 8,107 9,616 | 12,753 | 16,619 | 23.132 | 29,440 30,107 
MN DAW ee SIE a8). 33 fea BE Quebec........... 3, 800 6,890 | 11,264 | 18,993 | 18,222 | 24,117 29 , 433 
*Sherbrooke............|Quebec........... 4,432 7,227 | 10,110 | 11,765 | 16,405 | 23,515 28 , 933 
Outremont.)...)40 6). Quebec........... ~ 387 795 1,148 |} 4,820 | 13,249 28,641 
short William.....22.. Ontario. Se: - = — | 3,633 | 16,499 | 20,541 26,277 
jet. Catharines...:.....|Ontario... 0... ... 7, 864 9,631 9,170 9,946 | 12,484 | 19,881 24,753 
Westmount............ Quebeew.. tas... 200 884 3,076 8,856 | 14,579 | 17,593 24 , 235 
PMGNeStON. 2... sstcee.- Ontario...........| 12,407 | 14,091 | 19,263 | 17,961 | 18,874 | 21,753 23 , 439 
AMOSHAWALscsru5208asS: Ontario sys. a6 oe 3,185 3,992 4,066 4,394 7,436 | 11,940 23,439 
BO VONOVesctss sis GS isa Nova Scotia...... - 1,480 2,427 9,909 | 17,723 | 22,545 23,089 
TSault Ste. Marie....... OnGarto ss. 879 780 | 2,414 7,169 | 14,9204] 21,092 23,082 
+Peterborough......... WntaniOs fee. a... 4,611 6,812 | 9,717 | 12,886 | 18,360 | 20,994 | 22,327 
*Moose Jaw...........-- Saskatchewan.... ~ - — | 1,558 | 13,823 | 19,285 | 21,299 
oOmelpl sets. ac: Peet Ontario. Fvey aya. 6,878 | 9,890 | 10.537 | 11,496 | 15 175 | 18,128 | 21,075 
*Glace Bay)... ...2....|Nova Seotia........ - - 2,459 6.945 | 16,562 | 17.007 20,706 
muoncton iss. 65 eo3e2: New Brunswick... 600 | 5,032 | 8,762 | 9,026 | 11,345 | 17.488 | 20.689 
meort Arthur’... «2040: Ontario...... PS athe | - a — | 3.214 | 11.220 | 14,886 19,818 
{Niagara Falls......... Ontario...........| 1,600 | 2,347 | 3,349 | 5,702 | 9,248 | 14,764 19.046 
Helvaehines.. 2:4 .3.22235. Quebecs.. eek... 1,696 | 2,406 | 3,761 | 6,365 | 11,6885] 15,404 18, 630 
SUCH UL IY: nies oes bea oe. Ontario; 3s ee. - - -— | 2,027 | 4,150 8,621 18,518 
“One ee a a Ontario. s°eree... 2,929 | 3,874 | 6,692 | 8,176 | 9,947 | 14,877 | 18,191 
*Stratford.. Foe. |Ombarios Seas” 4,313 8,239 9,500 9,959 | 12,946 | 16,094 17,742 
*New Westminster... British Popa —| 1,500 | 6,678 6,499 | 13,199 | 14,495 17,524 
BSrAnGOMs 675. .53 se. Manitoba... , - - | 38,778 | 5,620 | 13,839 | 15,397 17,082 
Bos boniiaeé...5. 6:22: Manitoba. . eAellG -| 1,283 1,553 | 2,019 | 7,483 | 12,821 16,305 
*North Ray.. ..../Ontario.. TESS - - - | 2,530 | 7,787 | 10,692 15,528 
TSt. Thomas...... Ontario... See A YOET OF 8,367 | 10,366 | 11.485 | 14,054 | 16.026 15.430 
*Shawinigan Falls.. Quebee.. css... ~ - - - | 4,265 | 10.625 | 15,345 
*Chatham.. Pee ONCIIION © 1). 4 1) nO neue 7.873 9,052 9.068 | 10,770 | 13,256 14,569 
*Fast Windsor... & |Ontarioys cco eto: - ~ - - - | 5,870 | 14,251 
i oetee) a Ontario; .. bs. van - - - - - | 3,843 14, 200 
PRR tO Sem oes coe ess Ontario. a ccs mae 3,827 | 5,187 | 7,535 | 7,866 | 10,299 | 18,216 | 14,006 


TBelleville.............. Ontario. tse. 7,305 | 9,516 ' 9,916! 9,117! 9,876 ! 12,206! 13,790 
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11.—Populations of Cities and Towns having over 5,000 Inhabitants in 1931, 
Compared with 1871-81-91-1901-11-21—continued. 


1891. 


1921. 


City or Town. Province. 
1871. 1881. 
*“Lethbridge............ Alberta... - = 
+St. Hyacinthe......... Quebec........... 3,746 | 6,321 
SOweni sounds.) criene Ontariowecd. ae 3,369 | 4,426 
*Charlottetown......... Prince Edward 
Island's. ce ne. 7,667 | 10,345 
pee pat anette: Quebec. 2. fee -ne: 1,39 1,935 
ine ee e  e UCDEG...225.4--22) Of O91 1 W098 
*Valleyfield (Salaberry 
Onassis wiecee UCDEC.. 6... 0006-- 1,800 | 3,906 
*Woodstock............ Ontario........... 3,982 | 5,373 
SSC Gan ooo ook Quebecr .aunestes: 3,022 | 4,314 
*Cormwalla.: sas ccutas Ontavio. o.oo. 2,033 | 4,468 
Wohliette S27. oo. RES Quebec........... 8,047 | 3,268 
*Sandwichv...°.02.22. Ontario: 2.055 1,160 | 1,148 
*Welland's.. cure Ontario. see ae 1,110 | 1,870 
Thetford Mines........ Quebecs ieee - ~ 
SGTANDY nicer Quebec........... 876 | 1,040 
TSorele.. ee eee MEDECctenee sos <: 5,636 | 5,791 
{Medicine Hat.......... UD OLE ccna - 
Walkerville............ Ontario. ...eeek - - 
*Prince Albert.......... Saskatchewan. . - 
tBrockville............. Ontario.d:..a cy 5,102 | 7,609 
Jonquiére..........2..: Quebec........... ~ - 
*Pembroke............./Ontario........... 1,508 | 2,820 
*“Dartmouth............ Nova Scotia...... - | 3,786 
St. Jéréme............. Quebec........... 1,159 | 2,082 
*New Glasgow......... Nova Scotia...... - | 2,595 
*Fredericton............ ner Brine 5 6,006 | 6, 218 
Cap de la Madeleine...|Quebec........... - 
*North Vancouver...... British Columbia - 
TRiviére du Loup....... Quebec..b us. css oa 1,541 | 2, 291 
SOT ay eecteee) Salen es Ontario, id wes aie 1,322 | 2,910 
*Waterloo.............. Ontario..), eosin: 1,594 | 2,066 
SETULO Gee Pe es Nova Scotia...... -| 3,461 
La luguer as. tes. se Quebec........... ~ 
SDAITICL..2cuc5e eee oie ONCATIO[S, wconsce 3,398 | 4,854 
“Sydney Mines......... Nova Scotia...... - | 2,340 
*New Waterford.... Nova Scotia...... ~ 
SU Tall eee atone British Columbia - 
TLINUSAY An ats lose biso oe Ontario.y. 4.55... 4,049 | 5,080 
*Ambheratas. >. 6.46058 Nova Scotia... - , 274 
New Toronto.......... Ontario... ee ee - - 
+Smith’s Falls.......... Ontario... coe ee) eke 1507] 22087 
ILAUZON: Fee ce Sais Quebec. Fw. ~ | 3,556 
*Yarmouth: .<5.) see... Nova Scotia...... 2,500 | 3,485 
TMidlands, 3. 2eo0G5.4° Ontario.. ene -| 1,095 
“MimmicOv. es... bea ee Ontario...... - - 
*IKGnOTS win. Sind ee Bo Ontario. eee .. - - 
BNanaimoOrs. 2a...a5t ee: British Columbia - | 1,645 
ast views, 0 4.ee oe Ontario... et: - - 
TDrummondville....... @uebee: 2 ean © 3. - 900 
*Portage la Prarie......|Manitoba ~ - 
*Campbellton.......... New Brunswick.. - 
+Port Colborne......... Ontarios4j.7..008 988 | 1,716 
+Grand Mére........... Quebec........... - - 
*Hdmunston............ New Brunswick.. - - 
eSpringhillis eecscaee. 52 Nova Scotia...... - 900 
Prince Rupert......... British Columbia - - 
BLOT. Las, Sackett. uebec........... ~ 
S Preston.) as: Gascs: Ontario... 2ee <b .. 1,408 1,419 
*Trenton sea. as Ontario. bes 605. 1,796 | 38,042 
Victoriaville..,........ Quebee.2i ene ae. -| 1,474 
SKamiloopse. Apicxsee: British Columbia. ~ 
*North Sydney......... Nova Scotia...... -| 4, 520 
Sots Lamberts: 2s. ss Quebee:s..ne8 ea. ~ 
"Nelson wa flonan British polembis: - ~ 
*North Battleford...... Saskatchewan. . ~ 
i CODOULE. Fa. Binns: Ontario 4,442 | 4,957 
*Collingwood.. =-|\Ontario: ceeaeen 2,829 | 4,445 
Transcona,........ -...|Manitoba - - 
TRimouski......... ne2 | Quebec sae eeen«.: 1,186 | 1,417 
PP TAMPLCN ee. d- sees Ontarioy.t cee 2,090 | 2,920 
*Fort Frances.......... Ontarios4 ee - - 
Longueuil.............. Quebec........... 2,083 | 2,355 


Population. 
1901. 1911. 
2,072 | 9,035 
9,210 | 9,797 
8,776 | 12,558 
10,718 | 9,883 
3,826 | 5,880 
9,242 | 8,7036 
11,055 | 9,449 
8,833 9,320 
4,030 | 5,903 
6,704 | 6,598 
4, 220 6,346 
1,450 2,302 
1,863 | 5,318 
3, 256 7,261 
Sy hlo lead. 000 
7,057 | 8,420 
1,570 | 5,608 
1,595 3,302 
1,785 | 6,254 
8,940 | 9,374 
~- 2,354 
5,156 | 5,626 
4,806 | 5,058 
3,619 | 3,473 
4,447 | 6,383 
Uyhdtale 7,208 
- | 8,1967 
4,569 | 6,774 
4,907 | 6,828 
3,537 | 4,359 
5,993 | 6,107 
- 2,934 
5,949 6,420 
3,191 | 7,470 
1,360 | 1,460 
7,003 | 6,964 
4,964 | 8,973 
209 686 
5,155 | 6.370 
3.416 | 3,978 
6,430 6, 600 
3,174 | 4,663 
437 1,373 
5,202 6, 158 
6,130 6, 254 
776 3, 169 
1 RADORM azo 
3,901 5, 892 
2,652 3,817 
1, 253 1, 624 
PAS Mal 4,783 
- 1,821 
4,559 | 5,713 
= 4,184 
3,516 | 3,978 
2,308 | 3,883 
4,217 | 3,988 
1,693 | 3,028 
a 3 ’ 772 
4,646 5,418 
1,362 3,344 
5,2738| 4,476 
- 2,105 
4,239 | 5,074 
5,755 | 7,090 
1,804 | 3.097 
2,748 3,412 
697 | 1,611 
258d 3,002 


10,470 


9,215 
9,935 
7,734 
7,419 
9,039 
4,415 


‘ 
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11.—Populations of Cities and Towns having over 5,000 Inhabitants in 1931, 
Compared with 1871-81-91-1901-11-21—concluded. 


Population. 
City or Town. Province. a 
1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 

St; Laurentian ...)..... Quebec... ee - -| 1,184] 1,390] 1,860} 3,232 5,348 
BIGDIEO Wc, ci «= <'oaes « Ontario: chasodes 865 | 1,605] 2,611) 3,153] 3,846] 4,906 5, 296 
*Swift Current.......... Saskatchewan.... ~ - = 121 | 1,852] 3,518 5,296 
PINPOTSOM, . Jada» « setts: Ontarxiow.\;... dene a: 4,022 4,318 4,191 4,573 4,763 5,150 5, 233 
RS LIRIOOQRE e.g tise. crcte + che Ontarioyiase a 1,856 | 2,645 | 2,674] 2,627 | 3,227] 3,953 5, 226 
Worestyt ic... i. Ontario...... ee - ~ ~ ~ - - 5, 207 
Hawkesbury.......... Ontarlomtae. es 1,671 | 1,920) 2,042] 4,150] 4,400] 5,544 5,177 
PL HOTOLG.. See scaled - Ontario’ << cassie - 1, 635 2,456 2,273 | .1,979 2,273 4,825 5,092 
AV ELON cob men oc do. « |ONLTATIOS .2..0 280008 2,732 | 3,140 | 2,786 | 2,110} 2,248] 3,957 5,046 
SWANSCS.....5...-.2.: Ontarios...aeeek.. - - - - - - 5,031 
BV GRICGN dick aie c ca. ce ss Saskatchewan..... - - - 700 | 2,309} 5,151 5,027 
MDUNGAS: Ihe. 5 vcs Ontario: cn. nenceee 3,135 | 3,709 | 3,546] 3,173 | 4,299 | 4,978 5, 026 
SStollartonai be «sia. » Nova Scotia...... ~ - -| 2,335! 3,910] 5,312 5,002 
SAVOVDUIN: . ANCE << .lasisw » Saskatchewan - - - 113 | 2,210} 3,193 5,002 


1 Includes Maisonneuve, Cartierviile, Bordeau and Sault-au-Récollet. Less asylum St. Jean de Dieu. 
2Tncludes North Toronto, less 67 in 1911 transferred to Township of York. *% Includes Strathcona and 
villages of North and West Edmonton. 4 Includes town of Steelton. 5 Includes parish of Lachine and 
Summerlea town. ‘Includes Notre-Dame de la Victoire. 7 Includes North Vancouver District. ®In- 
cludes suburbs in 1901. 


12.—Populations of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,000 Inhabitants 
in 1931, Compared with 1901, 1911 and 1921. 


Town or Village. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931. Town or Village. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931. 
Prince Edward Island. Quebec. 
Summerside............. 2,875] 2,678] 3,228 St. Jéréme de Matane....} 1,176] 2,056] 3,050} 4,757 
MSOUTISS rat. We seis ale oheinats, 1,140} 1,089] 1,094 Backineham SP") 3. ss. se. 2,936] 3,854] 3,835) 4,638 

; Montmorency........... — | 1,717| 3,367| 4,575 

Nova Scotia. Montreal] North......... - - | 1,360] 4,519 
WMESE VIN Oct ce ierdc ise ete Pros 3,471] 4,417] 4,550 KOnOPAMII.. tse ses cho ss - - | 2,557| 4,500 
Bridgewater............. 2,203} 2,775) 3,147 INSDOESLOSii cab eed ccte coe 783| 2,224) 2,189) 4,396 
BELOW eake oh ch ok» eae. 3,235] 3,179] 2,988 Parma, .o co. sleleces « 3,114] 3,560) 3,343] 4,205 
TOR GVINICH 0 bo 5. wole sos 1,731) 2,304] 2,717 StrBierre sk. deco ees 505] 2,201] 3,535) 4,185 
WVINUSONE £3 <2 «lew atee,d 3,398] 3,452) 2,946 Pointe Claire............ 555 793| 2,617] 4,058 
Inverness: s%,.s08 0) ot 306} 2,719] 2,963 Coaticook. 1 Te. 2,880] 3,165) 3,554] 4,044 
PP OOINION. PALE... ioe. 1,546] 2,589} 2,390 St. Joseph d’Alma....... - - 850} 3,970 
MIN CN UTE: «cesses. 2,916] 2,681] 2,792 Montmagny............. 1,919} 2,617) 4,145) 3,927 
HAP OLPOOL.c. dee sch sean. 1,937] 2,109} 2,294 IDE PANTO Nadsies cose cee 2,171] 2,816} 3,140) 3,911 
MGPENCONe ts. LY. tee..e 1,274) 1,749] 2,844 Bachatevs... 68. L.. 2,022] 2,407| 2,592) 3,906 
ParrsvOr0.t. cuit «2 okbete.« 3,391] 2,856} 2,748 Beauharnois............. 1,976] 2,015] 2,250] 3,729 
Nisolinalee. Flee en Pa... 1,412} 1,458] 1,743 CHITLAT OUR Gch de cence - ~ | 1,254] 3,573 
Agtivonisn £.rs5...0../1%,. 1,838] 1,787] 1,746 Mast ANUS) 52 %ss5 eee - - | 3,802) 3,566 
ASOLO Nth Gi i wick de,« 1,479] 1, 617| 1,625 Ste. Thérése............. 1,541] 2,120) 3,043] 3,292 
Sire Dupe. =. 1.50.0 .aee.. 1,445] 1,435] 1,360 IBOAUPOT Bead union ca kck ite - - - | 3,240) 3,242 
(eS ae 1,150} 1,247] 1,230 UVOUVI tre os Shc neck ces - - -— | 3,225 
Wedgoport:....3.... 00... 1,026} 1,392) 1,424 Montreal West........... 352| 703] 1,882) 3,190 
REOUGM EIS. Felt sta slentee 1,285] 1,392] 1,402 WEOnG: JOLiEs Foret css ok ess 822) 2,141] 2,799) 3,143 
SPIGPCLOWN. .oo.0.05 ons. 858} $96) 1,086 Pointe aux Trembles.... - | 1,167| 2,350} 2,970 
Mahone Bay.............- 866} 951) 1,177 Ste. Agathe des Monts...} 1,073] 2,020} 2,812} 2,949 
Port Hawkesbury....... 633} 684) 869 Baie St. Paul 1 2,291 
emiinci age! SRG. 8 ieee sc 1,088] 1,648] 1,732 INTCOLSH ai ans etee cos beh , 

ASAMROT NS sh. ct seek cote. 
New Brunswick. Chara yanes taste. cases: 

Monahan. ©. ae. o.h.. 4,868) 4,666] 4,506 St. Joseph de Grantham. - - — | 2,812 
Metnousies’, 2...) ule. 862) 1,650) 1,958 Mhorvitle. i. each ek 1,512] 1,905) 2,454] 2,778 
Bisstephen. 22.0.8 8. 2,840) 2,836] 3,452 WEADVAIFIO Rade ese ko kiotee: 1,451] 2,388) 2,158] 2,774 
Newcastle............... 2,507| 2,945] 3,507 Robervale.i ie bsi tees 1,248] 1,737] 2,068} 2,770 
LULA ey eae Oe a 1,044 960) 3,327 WindsOfeenc. ci etreebes«. 2,149] 2,233] 2,330] 2,720 
Weoodstock....053....0.... 3,644) 3,856] 3,380 Laval des Rapides....... - - | 1,989] 2,716 
PROS O i, ac Shee. sv eelns 1,398} 1,906) 2,198 Donnscons....ia0s... se - - | 1,225) 2,631 
Beomriter. =. 4200.4. L044. 1,444! 2,309] 2,173 Richmond.) cos. .2s 22: 2,057) 2,175| 2,450) 2,596 
Merve ee Gast. fo Sk - - | 1,924 Plessisville.............. 1,586] 1,559) 2,032) 2,536 
RC ee 1,075) 1,442) 1,973 Bagotville-).c) 25... .a5es 507] 1,011] 2,204) 2,468 
ne ae ae 2,044! 1,804] 1,976 oerthiers.,.0cts sc. ee. 1,364) 1,335} 2,193] 2,431 
Crancstalls. 22......03. 644) 1,280] 1,327 Ste. Anne de Bellevue....} 1,343} 1,416) 2,212) 2,417 
Wiargovailles ..040.6....0. 1,892) 1,837] 1,614 aimalbaies. f.5 lcs. eee» 826] 1,449] 1,883] 2,408 
St. Andrews............. 1,064); 987) 1,065 Mont Laurier............ - 752) 2,211) 2,394 
BR AGOUTEO.. ou... s.clsee. 733! 988 1,110! 1,087! Louiseville.............. 1,565! 1,675! 1,772! 2,365 
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12.—Populations of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,000 Inhabitants 
in 1931, Comparea with 1901, 1911 and 1921—continued. 


Town or Village. 


Quebec—continued. 
Par Saliotmrcers tet ose 
Saindon see. . beeee  i 
PortzAlireds:.5.: o-he sks 
Pricévilloreee..... hee. k. 
Pointe Gatineau......... 
oret¢tovilieras,. .< cela - 


Mont) Royal. 0 cerca 
Blackoiake heb e 


IWEASS ON Benes recs tc clet.on Gheneeee 
‘Athnalepvaiterirs ; one mone anes 
St. Marc des Carriéres.. 

Marievilles ais. Anke 
Suite: as. 3. CES 


ennoxvillescc...c chines 
Ste. Anne de Beaupré.... 
Charlesboure 2esdsciee 
St. Joseph (Richelieu)... 
Hast Broughton.......... 
Gowanswille.jceeisirsvarsyoe 
Temiscamingue.......... 
Pros PAstOlest-. «ccsbveiiae 
Quebec West............ 
Arvada (citya me eauome 
St. Alexis de la Grande 

IB aiees AHR seo ceaees 
Lac au Saumon:.:.. 2... 
Sts Raymond sae..n. cee 
Acton. Vale® 222 t.bc0 cies 
@handlett 2. Sesci8hsee 
Man twat. S.ci0 send acee 
hy Hpiphanie: fc..8.. ee..- 
Wounvillese tie 8. dias 
SemOse-.Osineee eee 
Deschaillons :n5%. ... aes 
St. Benoit Joseph Labre 
-St. Joseph (Beauce)..... 
Hunting dont Ws.1%..2:. es. 
Greenfield Park......... 
Arthabaska). t65.4¢.208%: 
Sts Pélicien®. Wass. «ae © 
Ste Maciek Fae. . at eee 
BRA SSOMIpPt iON ac,.<0% an ot 
Bedtordey. &. set 2... Fake 
St. Georges East........ 
ae: St liouist Ws-.<.8 oa 
St. Gabriel de Brandon. 
Ste Jacques... hk.8 «cater: 
Stavirehied a. sek kf .a.ek 


CWausanscal ...cpeccc css.cve-o 
Dan vailkete 2. wees 2. Sk bes 
Ronteoucoh. War siete d 
Biorre willie > ie". teehee 
Baie de Shawinigan...... 
Se C@aswmMirdss. scicic sere ete 
FDU ES OMe ic fevmeiotcs, eae 
Chambly Basin.......... 
kaurentides:. sess. - seks. 


SE EROTOIIE AUIS, ood cer oie 
SCOtCStOWN'.... aaa. sees 


ony 
cooul | t 1 
Com 


oo 
1 oo} t 
D> 


‘a Chateaucuay..... eens: 
“h, Einfant, Jésus... eee 


Town or Village. 


Quebec—concluded. 
Sto Mustache ere... at 


Gap Chat... gainers 
Fort Coulonge........... 
St. Joseph de la Riviére 

Bleue: 2223255 6.2 eee 
Ste. Anne de Chicoutimi. 
Rigand'). = 225... eee 


Rawdon) oes oe 


Ville Marie? -eaieeko res 
Riviére du Moulin....... 
ValBrillanteecs. canes ss: 
Bie Ae ee a eres 
Notre Dame de Portneul 


Ontario. 


Beaming tone... ose ee eee 
RortHope.seeceee eee 
Westone.d® S22 ahi ee! 


Wallaceburg............. 
Sturgeon Falls........... 
Paris: vis ire Oe eeee testes 


ATTIDIIOL 2:e re Mec iste cee rece 


Cobalt: 248.0555 =. oe en 
Oak villas 28 she. sae 
Kapuskasing............- 
StiMarys Fea css 
Newmarket............. 
Gananoque....0......0.: 
Picton 2. See ee ee 
Bridgebur oe: ries..6-eeeek 
Parry Sound oy.nue. eter 
INapance:E Wasa te okeee 
Dirnti ville i See Rex. 
Hillsonbureve sa. eee 
Copper Chit: 5. ke. AE. 
ERLANG VERE..- Mee on eee 
Biunlin«ton sane oa. ere 
Prescott. c.cies sober e 
Strathroy... a eect eee & 
New Liskeard........... 
bunts ville: 2.2408. jon 
iPiail6 yy eh... stron 
Blind: River) Ae 4. see 
Ambherstburg............ 
Flespelers. 5088" <ceyae eee 
Campbellfordi... 4.06. 
Portsniouthy ae) te. 
Mistowelie Beate kee. 
MigalOrded. f.sentm cs wees 
Oranvevilles 29.0. 40:. 
Betroliaea., 2 Hon «aoe 


Bracebridge 
Walkerton 
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12.—Populations of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,009 Inhabitants 
in 1931, Compared with 1901, 1911 and 192i—continued. 


Town or Village. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931. Town or Village. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931. 
Ontario—continued. Ontario—concluded. 
Georgetown............. 918), 1, 583/52 0612, 288hArthure &..4..fek.. bs wees 1,285} 1,102] 1,104} 1,021 
PROVED OI SS or. Bee ste ee 2, 204|)2, 102) 22, 194)02; 283) Meanville.. (0 bce 1,107} 1,189] 1,015} 1,020 
(Sr gihodts! 6/0 ea! oo 1,001) 1,669) 2;004) 2,198] Stayner................. 1,225) 1,039] 972) 1,019 
POHIS YING, Ope bie. cee Loi 1. AQMel, (Solna, iva @olborner, |. ec... fees 1,017; 999] 932] 1,015 
PUNTA EK bites caw eet 1,060] 1,782} 2,016} 2,170] Chesterville............. 932 883 967) 1,012 
BPOCUMBOD: sy cas fees loves - ~ 978|" 2,129] Markham... .5.3....¢.5.. 967; 909] 1,012] 1,008 
Rockland. exces. eclass . 1,998} 3,397] 3,496] 2,118 
Sioux Lookout. ......0:.: ~ 550} 1,127] 2,088 
PUOXANUT ION. doo ose se oe 1,911} 2,323] 2,195) 2,006 Manitoba. 
UD OEY Het e rene is okies 1,012} 1,368) 1,673] 1,992 
. \EEPES e  ee eeeee DOOD ne 2 2aShue, OG OOOO OBO KITK .. a ctalsstanhs coe 2,188) 2,977) 3,726) 4,486 
MISHOKseR eo chee ee ss LOOP Ly SHsuL OOS) els OOS el NEW AS! nee. lhe aes = — | 1,858] 4,030 
4 PI POLOW! fash ives sites DANS) 159541 Se Boo usb o Dauphin. ooo. bes aelalone ss 1,135) 2,815) 3,885) 3,971 
; ine Fo es eet Ca aan 2,443) 2,266) 1,726] 1,949)) Brooklands.............. - - = | 2,462 
Gravenhurst............. 2,146] 1,624] 1,478] 1,864] Neepawa................ 1,418} 1,864} 1,887] 1,910 
; i. Rolie) Soe ee a 1,484] 1,720] 1,722) 1,855) Minnedosa............... 1,052) 1,483] 1,505) 1,680 
4 WIUCONE ES. Sieh ies soe ee. 1Aoc2| 1 1604)-1 Sroliel, SoG MOULIS-kee.. setae 839} 1,854] 1,710] 1,661 
Mount-ROrest. cc. 0.0.6 DIOLS A Soo et, el old, sSOL WITGON. . cute. sco Gee ties 901; 1,550) 1,361] 1,590 
RO aCORN ee ae ok gies Deke ao DH4cb 2,204) 2, O18 1 eae CARTAN oo cuusscick «1s oo: 1,439) 1,271) 1,591) 1,418 
, DPiurhan’. eee fe 1,422} 1,581] 1,494) 1,750] Morden 1,522] 1,130} 1,268] 1,416 
len hee fo) 3s. kes apne POds eI S87 els DOD sb WS 1 LWKOGO: Sa 8e o-cbe usuniousttons ~ — | 1,062) 1,173 
deglatgi ng Wye) gi cease Wena 1,177} 1,138] 1,462} 1,707)) Beauséjour............... - 847; 994] 1,139 
@hedleyix¢ acid vans csicw 1,743] 1,734] 1,708} 1,699]| Stonewall................ 589] 1,005] 1,112} 1,031 
ORDOT ON Pe ces Sete nee cepa 2,246) 1,983) 1,829 1, 686 Winkler: ss. es oe 391 458 812} 1,005 
@aprool Peers Le - — it s287iet 684i Kallarney 2. c like 585] 1,010} 871] 1,003 
(year Se i, Mae Dope eee 1,792) 1,555) 1,442) 1, 666 
Pome eremttees fenres. Jss - -— | 1,123] 1,635 
ApWeSsaloms cake hove wee... iS 1,205} 1,945] 1,651] 1,632 Saskatchewan. 
BR WEACOAUT Ricciis sucgre aises + = cone 1,400} 1,524) 1,462] 1,631 
Matolrolis: Uae es S 1,945] 1,766] 1,800] 1,588] Melville..............4.. — | 1,816] 2,808] 3,891 
1BU NP ot) slr 2 eee eee HSS eB20h tall, ORONPRUSEC VAR cece iets vaio 141) 1,981] 2,290) 2,936 
j Port Dalhousie.......... erga 0s 152 1400) 1 ba 7iiBicear sles see oe cee - 315} 1,535] 2,369 
Ralmenstoni ce ici. Ss ae 1,850} 1,665) 1,523] 1,543) Kamsack - 473| 2,002) 2,087 
7 MBVESOONM oct oirevasue's «ci 1,613] 1,551] 1,339] 1,529] Humboldt............... - 859} 1,822] 1,899 
Southampton............ 1,636] 1,685] 1,537] 1,489] Melfort.................. ~ 599| 1,746) 1,809 
LICGSITE 2) RM SG soul Seca 1,553) 1,445] 1,422] 1,480] Shaunavon............... - -— | 1,146] 1,761 
WIESEFONLO? on toes 3,527| 2,013] 1,847] 1,476] Rosetown............... - 317 865] 1,553 
Iroquois Palle so... 1.1; - — | 1,178} 1,476] Lloydminster............ - - — | 1,516 
New Hamburg.......... 1,208] 1,484] 1,351) 1,486) Assiniboia................ - — | 1,006} 1,454 
Keewating. des cee dé 1,156] 1,242] 1,327] 1,422] Indian Head............. 768] 1,285} 1,439] 1,438 
: Sg le) ae 1,693] 1,696] 1,444] 1,420] Rosthern................ 413} 1,172) 1,074) 1,412 
| Rainy RIiver.:...2..2 se: = (el s57 81 t 444, 402 WatroOlse.. nals scares ce - 781) 1,101) 1,303 
@aledonia sy isi. iinicd..ies 801 0591 1 23a TeSOGWilkiguls wocttnc.citas. - 537 778| 1,222 
Magersville.. sc... g.< 0s 1,020) 1,106! 1,169] 1,385) Canora... o..........-5-- - 435) 1,230) 1,179 
Vankleek Hill........... 1,674] 1,577] 1,499] 1,380) Maple Creek............. 382} 936} 1,002} 1,154 
Point Hdward.....:.....6.. 780| 874] 1,258) 1,362] Sutherland.............. - 421} 961] 1,148 
OLIGUOM ES Ce ee: oan 1,256] 1,279] 1,376] 1,355! Gravelbourg............. - — | 1,106} 1,137 
TakeGeldese.. 455 ice: 1,244) 1,397| 1,189] 1,332] Moosomin............... 868] 1,143} 1,099] 1,119 
COR tReet 140 M51 O19) LoL oO ALUlelOrd.. 0)... a. 609} 1,335} 1,229] 1,096 
Webride ieie eli PCH 7a 4331 1. 456) 32d Nisdaletas, 2i14 oak - 250 783) 1,069 
OO TN a 1.3781 Ll 1, 240, 1 31Ot Wmv ard. on 3 sem 0d > - 515} 849] 1,042 
4 Tel Op Ns 0b, 22 1c ie papa ae 1,313] 1,235] 1,291) 1,305) Kindersley.............. - 456| 1,003} 1,037 
3 ARTIS GO hth <5 sch Baraca ase P6237 esol ke 2G3l) te 2OGh Hlorbert. ea. ss... doe - 559 827} 1,009 
: meachmond tills .o. as x. 629 652] 1,055| 1,295 Radville................. - 233 883} 1,005 
i Kemptville it 1 i 1,523} 1,192] 1,204] 1,286 
; TE i 1,168] 1,368] 1,339] 1,271 
a hippaws. oo... oe ee ek 460 707| 1,137} 1,266 Alberta. 
4 Ii AMAT At), ... Soreness tk 1,258} 1,318] 1,357) 1,228 
’ WtCrIOVd =... .0005. 1,122} 1,083} 1,123] 1,213] Drumheller (city)....... = — | 2,499) 2,987 
4 Haclehart.. Pook. - 670 759| 1,210] Red Deer (city)......... $2302, 118i) 223281. 2.344 
“ PRORINSVINNE 6.) po. och oo 832] 1,096] 1,256] 1,203] Camrose................. — | 1,586} 1,892] 2,258 
4 iors”... .-.. Facithcbicgniee ees 1,187} 1,197] 1,136] 1,195] Wetaskiwin (city)....... 550} 2,411) 2,061) 2,125 
Havelock. 2. 255. 984] 1,436] 1,268] 1,173] Raymond............... — | 1,465] 1.394] 1,849 
“LTT EAS ci ig 1,465] 1,148] 1,143] 1,163] Coleman................ - | 1,557} 1,590} 1,704 
MV OMWHCHS. Fann Soe S OES As W121 A E76ST 158i) Cardston. ices. Joins: 639} 1,207] 1,612} 1,672 
POUT VINO. oi sss whee 1,223] 1,034] 1,053] 1.155] Vegreville............... — | 1,029] 1,479] 1,659 
ache Bay...) ... css. ee. 384 889 926) 1,151) Blairmore............... 231) 1,137) 1,552) 1,629 
Victoria Harbour........ O80} .1 s616 ek 4631) 1 128i Padsone te ya. 5 denxtm is ~ 497] 1,138] 1.547 
“Tue thea She ae ieee Qos 8201 a vanl” Le had AL ANUS ie kc oc eee est - — | 1,364] 1,490 
PeOreomed eh) Ss. SIS 1,026] 1,347] 1,298) 1,121]) Grande Prairie.......... - — | 1,061] 1,464 
PAE MOULTON G ahs os. « a nya-sie 728] 1,208 231. 15 101i) High River 1305 occ ncyetoc bas 153) 1,182} 1,198} 1,459 
. Benne. eo Ss eo ss PUSS 9 e113)" POTTS O77 bese eo... oc dames aoe. 796| 1,844] 1,723) 1,447 
. ROPE 3 Sin li Sirs 55: «Che 1 157k 2058) 1 O58IS1, O59) aber | 2.hj2. 2c)... tresses — | 1,400) 1,705} 1,279 
: ENG can. G57 otis os ae 1,480) 1-289] E152 1 es0r Vermilion...<..2.7. 00... - 625} 1,272] 1.270 
4 SS ee ee oe 403] 981] 1,011] 1,029] Lacombe................ 499} 1,029) 1,133} 1,259 
; Winchester.............. 1,101! 1,143! 1,126! 1,027] Magrath................. 424| 995] 1,069) 1,224 
a 
a 
be 
i! 
pe 
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12.—Populations of Towns and Villages having between 1,000 and 5,000 Inhabitants 
in 1931, Compared with 1901, 1911 and 1921—concluded. 


Town or Village. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1981. Town or Village. 1901. | 1911. | 1921. | 1931. 
Alberta—concluded. British Columbia 
Stetcleray. pews tee v — | 1,444! 1,416] 1,219] —concluded. 
Red clits... cane a. eat... - 220) 1,137] 1,192 Rossland.......... (city )} 6,156] 2,826] 2,097} 2,848 
@laresholm. tne .t eee - 809} 963} 1,156] Revelstoke......... (city)| 1,600] 3,017} 2,782) 2,736 
Wainwright. S98... 5. lacas. - 788 O7S|SIALETBerniesss: . to tenes (city) — | 3,146] 4,343) 2,732 
Beverly ee so oeeme os ore - -— | 1,039} 1,111) Prince George...... (city) - — | 2,053] 2,479 
Oldsh. DLV. Mem. 218} 917| 764] 1,056) Chilliwack......... (city)| 277) 1,657) 1,767} 2,461 
Tnnistatl sis t204 seen 317; 602} 941] 1,024] Cumberland....... (city)| 732) 1,237) 3,176) 2,371 
Pincher Creek........... 335| 1,027 888] 1,024/| Port Alberni....... (city) ~ - | 1,056] 2,356 
Fort Saskatchewan...... 306} 782} 982) 1,001)) Duncan............ (city) - - | 1,178] 1,843 
Ladysmith........ (city) 746] 3,295) 1,967) 1,443 
Mission ives sete cb ett - - - | 1,314 
British Columbia. Port Coquitlam.... (city) - - | 2,148} 1,312 
Grand Forks....... (city)| 1,012] 1,577) 1,469] 1,298 
Kelowna........... (city)| 261] 1,663] 2,520] 4,655] Merritt............ (city) - 703] 1,721] 1,296 
Mernon aes ..citecn: (city)} 802] 2,671) 3,685) 3,937) Port Moody....... (city) ~ — | 1,030] 1,260 
Cranbrook......... (city)| 1,196] 3,090} 2,725) 3,067] Courtenay......... (city) - ~ 810} 1,219 


Section 3.—Annual Estimates of Population. 

While the populations in different countries are actually counted at decennial 
or quinquennial censuses, annual estimates of populations are required by modern 
states for many purposes, such as the calculation of birth, death and marriage rates, 
and of per capita figures of production, trade, finance, consumption, etc. In different 
countries various methods of obtaining annual figures of postcensal populations are 
adopted. For example, it is possible, with good vital statistics and records of arrivals 
and departures, to obtain the actual population at any particular date with approxi- 
mate accuracy by the simple method of adding births and arrivals and subtracting 
deaths and departures during the period elapsed since the census. This method is 
impracticable for Canada, on account of her 4,000 miles of common boundary line 
with the United States, crossed every day by many thousands of people in both | 
directions. In almost all civilized countries, the actual methods of making the 
estimates vary. Thus, the method of arithmetical progression is widely used in 
estimating the populations in the older countries of the world; this method involves 
the annual addition to the population of the country and of particular areas within 
it of one-fifth or one-tenth of the numerical increase in the last quinquennial or 
decennial intercensal period. In the case of Canada annual figures of population 
have been purely estimates prior to the 1931 census. They have now been worked 
out on a. mathematical basis back to 1867 and the resulting figures with the method 
of computation follow. 

These figures are believed to more accurately picture the populations at inter- 
censal periods than any before published, but owing to their late appearance it has 
not been possible to revise per capita figures of finance, trade, manufactures, mining, 
etc., previous to 1921 in the following chapters. 

New Method of Computing Yearly Estimates of the Population of 
Canada.'—The calculations leading to the following yearly estimates of population 
are too lengthy to show in detail. In brief, the estimates shown from 1921 to 1931 
correspond closely to pre-census calculations from births, deaths, school enrol- 
ments, immigrant arrivals etc., which calculations came close to the actual popu- 
lations of most of the provinces in 1931, and to those of the prairie provinces in 
1926. To make calculations for the past, data of this kind were not available, 
and use was made entirely of the correspondence between the increases in the 


1 This material has been supplied by M. C. MacLean, M.A., F.S.S., Chief of Census Analysis, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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population and (1) the yearly number of immigrant arrivals, (2) the number of 
these arrivals still in Canada in the years of the census. 

The calculations for 1867 to 1931 were built up as follows: a graduated 
yearly figure was obtained from the increases between decades, by means of smooth 
curves run successively through each set of two decades (three censuses); it 
remained to calculate from this smooth frame-work the extent to which the smooth- 
ness was disturbed from year to year. It is reasonable to believe that natural 
increase alone would tend to produce smooth yearly increases. Reason as well as 
observation showed that the yearly fluctuations were largely, if not wholly, due to 
immigration and emigration. It was also observed that the immigrant arrivals 
during the two years immediately preceding the census years were far more largely 
represented in the increase in immigrant population during the decade than the 
arrivals of the remaining eight years.1 To obtain adequate weights for these con- 
siderations, a long-term trend of population growth was first obtained by running 
a logistic curve (commonly known as the Pearl and Reid curve) through 90 years 
of the above-mentioned graduated population (for 1841 and onward). The increases 
shown by this long-term trend were taken as representing the normal increases for 
these years around which the actual increases fluctuated. As controls for the 
fluctuations were taken: (1) the immigrant arrivals up to June 1 of the year calcu- 
lated; (2) the arrivals of the second year preceding, and (8) the average yearly 


- arrivals of the third to seventh years preceding the year calculated. The five years 


previous to those mentioned were experimented with without changing the results. 
It is remarkable that a negative weight was obtained for number (3), confirming the 
belief that where the pcpulation was increasing faster than normal the excess was 
thrown out within a short period. 

The yearly estimates shown below (Table 13), therefore, reflect: (1) the normal 
increases, including natural increase and such additions as the existing size of the 
population could hold for a considerable period, (2) the fluctuating increases, which 
the population seemed to hold only for short periods, depending upon the size of the 
population, the size of the increases and the existing economic conditions. They 
also reflect emigration. 

The results were correlated since 1867 with two indexes of economic conditions, 
one an index of business conditions and the other an index of wholesale prices, 
omitting the inflated years 1917-21. It is noteworthy that when the figures were 
recalculated with weights obtained from these business indexes they remained 
almost entirely unchanged. The estimates reflect to a high degree the long-term 
trend, to a lesser but still high degree the so-called business cycle, and, to some 
degree, the yearly fluctuation of business conditions. 

The provincial estimates represent the Dominion estimates distributed among 
the provinces in propcrtion to the mean yearly increases of the provinces between 
census years. However births etc. were used as checks between 1921 and 1931. 

The last column of Table 13 shows the calculation for a logistic curve, two 
cycles (before and after 1891) being shown instead of the continuous curve above 
mentioned. This column is valuable as showing what, judging from the past, is 
the steady yearly increase of the population at each stage—i.e. the increase which 
the population can hold more or less permanently. Thus the population at its size 
in 1931 would seem to be capable of retaining for a long period a yearly increase of 
about 170,000, while at its size in 1911 it could retain about 140,000. 


1 The following commentary on the foregoing speaks for itself: Increase in total population 1911-21— 
1,581,000, or an average of 158,000 a year. Increase in immigrant population 1911-21—368,775, or an average 
of 37,0002 year. Of this last increase, 145,294 arrived within one year and 215,279 arrived within two years 


_ of the census; further, 1,780,688 immigrants ‘intending settlers’ arrived in Canada between 1911 and 1921. 
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13.—Estimates of the Population of Canada for Intercensal Years, by Provinces, 


Can- 
Year adn 

1867..... 3,463 
1868..... Seo ld 
1869..... 3,565 
1870..... 3,625 
1S01 er. 3, 689 
S72 3,754 
Sis 3,826 
1874.7. 3, 895 
eVieen. 6 3, 954 
187 Osecnss 4,009 
IST 4,064 
178. eae 4,120 
1879..... 4,185 
1880..... 4,255 
1881..... 4,325 
1S82t Ae 4,375 
1883..... 4,430 
1884..... 4,487 
1885..... 4,537 
1886..... 4,580 
IS8iee. 4, 626 
1888..... 4,678 
1889..... 4,729 
1890..... 4,779 
TSO Te ee 4,833 
1892..... 4,883 
1893..... 4,931 
1894..... 4,979 
1895..... 5,026 
1896..... 5,074 
1897..... 6,122 
1898..... 5,175 
1899..... 5, 235 
1900..... 5,301 
190 te ce 5,371 
1902..... 5,494 
1908 ee 5,651 
1904..... 5, 827 
19052 6, 002 
190678 6,197 
LOOT 6,411 
1908 3k ..3 6, 625 
1909..... 6, 800 
EOLOSe: 6, 988 
AROS oie 7,207 
191235 7,389 
LOIS ore 7,632 
113) it occa 7,879 
1915 7,981 
LOL eas 8,001 
1917 AF 8,060 
1913 seen 8,148 
1919..... 8,311 
1920-2 8,556 
LOOT Se 8, 788 
199250 8,919 
1993595.: 9,009 
tU24 9,142 
1005 >0eae 9, 293 
1926 pee 9,450 
1927s 2 9, 635 
1928).) 5 9, 833 
1929). 10, 027 
19307808 10, 206 
TORI es 10,374 


364 
369 
374 
381 
388 
394 
400 
406 
411 
415 
420 
425 
430 
435 
441 
449 
443 
445 
446 
446 
446 
447 
448 
449 
450 
451 
452 
452 
452 
453 
454 
455 
457 
459 
460 
459 
460 
463 
464 
465 
475 
480 
483 
486 
492 
496 
504 
512 
511 
505 
503 
502 
507 
516 
524 
522 
518 
516 
515 
515 
B15 
515 
515 
514 
513 


271 
274 
277 
282 
286 
290 
294 
298 
301 
304 
307 
310 
313 
317 
321 
321 
321 
321 
321 
321 
321 
321 
321 
321 
321 
322 
323 
323 
323 
324 
325 
326 
327 
329 
331 
331 
331 
333 
333 
334 
341 
345 
346 
348 
352 
356 
363 
371 
371 
368 
368 
369 
373 
381 
388 
389 
389 
391 
393 
396 
398 
401 
404 
406 
408 


1,123 
1,137 
1,154 
alpalyall 
1,191 
1,208 
1,227 
1,246 
1, 260 
1,275 
1, 289 
1,304 
1,322 
1,341 
1,360 
1,372 
1,386 
1,401 
1,414 
1,424 
1,436 
1,449 
1,462 
1,475 
1,489 
1,504 
1,518 
1,532 
1,546 
1,560 
1,575 
1,591 
1,610 
1, 630 
1,649 
1,670 
1,709 
1,752 
1,771 
1,784 
1, 853 
1,902 
1,931 
1,965 
2,006 
2,042 
2,096 
2,148 
2,162 
2,154 
2,169 
2,191 
2,234 
2,299 
2,361 
2,409 
2,446 
2,495 
2,549 
2, 603 
2,657 
2,715 
2,772 
2,825 
2,874 


1867-1931. 
(000’s omitted.) 


1,525 15 = 
1,545 17 = 
1,569 20 = 
1,594 22 - 
1,621 25 c= 
1,651 29 = 
1,685 33 = 
1,718 37 = 
1,746 41 - 
1,774 44 - 
1,802 47 - 
1,829 50 = 
1,861 54 = 
1,894 58 = 
1,927 62 4 
1,946 71 - 
1,968 80 = 
1,988 90 = 
2,005 99 & 
2,020} 108 - 
2,037) 117 - 
2,057; 126 - 
2,075} 185 = 
2,093) 144 - 
2,114; 158 = 
2,119} 168 = 
2,122} 173 = 
2,128) 183 = 
2,133} 198 = 
2,137] 208 = 
2,142) 213 - 
2,149) 228 = 
2,159) 234 - 
2,172) 245 = 
2,183} 255 91 
2,194, 275) 125 
2,217; 296) 159 
2,246} 318) 194 
2,289} 344) 236 
2,299} 366) 258 
2,365} 395} 311 
2,412} 413) 356 
2,444) 427) 401 
2,482) 441) 446 
2,527] 461) 492 
2,572) 481) 525 
2,639} 505) 563 
2,705} 530) 601 
2,724) 545) 628 
2,713} 554) 648 
2,724, 558] 662 
2,744, 565) 678 
2,789} 577! 700 
2,863} 594) 729 
2,934) 610) 757 
2,980] 616} 769 
3,013; 619) 778 
3,059} 625] 791 
3,111} 632) 806 
3,164) 639) 821 
3,219) 651) 841 
3,278] 664) 862 
3,334) 677) 8838 
3,386} 689) 903 
3,432! 700° 9221 
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Long-trend 
Growth of 
Population 
as Measured 
by Two 
Logistic 
Cycles. 


3,428 
3,494 
3,559 
3,624 
3, 689 
3,753 
3,817 
3,880 
3,943 
4,005 
4,066 
4,126 
4,186 
4,245 
4,303 
4,361 
4,417 
4,472 
4,527 
4,581 
4,633 
4,685 
4,735 
4,785 
4,833 
4,934 
5,036 
5,141 
5,246 
5,355 © 
5,466 
5,577 
5, 691 
5,807 
5,924 
6, 043 
6, 165 
6, 288 
6,414 
6,541 
6,670 
6,801 
6,935 
7,070 
7,207 
7,347 
7,488 
Oe 630 
7,777 
7,924 
8,073 
8, 225 
8,378 
8,534 
8, 691 
8,851 
9,012 
9,175 
9,341 
9,509 
9, 678 
9,849 
10,023 
10, 198 
10.374 


Notre.—Those statistics resulting from the 1931 census which were available at 
the time this Chapter was printed have been given above under their respective 


headings. 


time the final chapters of the Year Book went to press. 


In Appendix II will be found additional material made available by the 


CHAPTER V.-—-VITAL STATISTICS.! 


The collection of vital statistics commenced in Canada, as in England, with 
the registration of baptisms, marriages and burials by the ecclesiastical authorities. 
These registers, maintained by the priests from the first settlement of the country, 
have made it possible for the vital statistics of the French colony to be compiled 
from the year 1610.2. In the beginning only one copy of such records was made 
but in 1678 the Sovereign Council of Quebec ordered that in future such records 
should be made in duplicate, and that one copy, duly authenticated, should be 
delivered to the civil authorities. This arrangement was continued after the cession 
of the country to Great Britain, and was extended to the newly-formed Protestant 


_. congregations by an Act of 1795, but the registration among these latter remained 


seriously defective, both in Lower Canada and in the new province of Upper Canada. 


In English-speaking Canada vital statistics were from the commencement 
incomplete, the pioneer settlers often going out into the wilds far from the authority 
of government and the ministrations of religion. While a law existed in Upper 
Canada requiring ministers of religion to deposit duplicates of their registers of 
baptisms, marriages and deaths with the clerks of the peace for transmission to the 
Provincial Secretary, this law remained practically a dead letter. Again, the 
efforts made to secure records of births and deaths at the censuses of 1851 and 1861 
produced most unsatisfactory and even ridiculous results, as was pointed out by 


~~ Dr. J. C. Taché, Secretary of the Board of Registration and Statistics, in a memorial 


a 
et 
} 
‘ 


-published in the report of the Canadian Minister of Agriculture for 1865. Never- 


theless, in spite of the inherent unsoundness of securing, at a point of time in a 
decennial census, a record of births and deaths occurring over a considerable period 
of time, this method was persisted in down to 1911, when the obviously untrust- 
worthy character of the results obtained led to the discarding of the data obtained 
at the inquiry. 

The Dominion Government instituted in the early ’80’s a plan for compiling 
the annual mortuary statistics of cities of 25,000 population and over, by subsidizing 
local boards of health to supply the information under special regulations. A - 
beginning was made with the five cities of Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Halifax 
and Saint John. By 1891 the list had grown to 25, at a time when in most of the 
provinces the only birth and death statistics were those of the municipalities. Upon 
the organization of provincial bureaus of vital statistics, however, this work was 
abandoned, though a conference of Dominion and provincial officials, held in 1893, 
passed a resolution calling upon the provincial and Dominion authorities to co- 
operate in the work of collecting, compiling and publishing the vital statistics of 
the Dominion. This resolution had no immediate practical results in securing 
accurate or comparable vital statistics. 


Since Confederation each of the provinces of the Dominion has enacted its own 
legislation on vital statistics and administered such legislation according to its own 
individual methods. While the vital statistics of Ontario were published in con- 
siderable detail annually from 1871, the arrangements for the collection of data 
were unsatisfactory. Only in 1906 was the publication of vital statistics begun in 


1 This chapter has been revised by E. S. Macphail, Chief, Demography Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Sess A list of the publications of this Branch will be found in Chapter X XIX, Section I, under 
“Population’’. 

2 For a summary of the vital statistics of the Roman Catholic population from 1610 to 1883, see the 
Statistical Year Book of Quebec, 1921, English or French edition, p. 51. For details by years of this move- 
ose of eee see Vol.V of the Census of Canada, 1871, pp. 160-265, and Vol. IV of the Census of Canada, 

1 Pp. lo4-140. 
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Prince Edward Island (no report for 1912 was ever issued), and in Nova Scotia the 
publication of vital statistics dates only from 1909. Because of the lacune, and 
even more because of the incomparability of information collected, of methods of 
collection and of standard of enforcement, Canadian vital statistics remained 
extremely unsatisfactory and impossible of compilation on a national basis, as was 
pointed out by the 1912 Commission on Official Statistics, which recommended that 
“for the Dominion, now engaged in building up its national unity, it is important 
that uniform data should render possible to statisticians the institution of true 
interprovincial and international comparisons. By effective co-operation of the 
provinces with the Dominion, this object should be capable of attainment without 
sacrificing the liberty of each province to satisfy its own special statistical require- 
ments’’. 

The scheme of co-operation thus outlined was brought into effect as a conse- 
quence of the establishment of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics under the Statistics 
Act of 1918, which specifically provided that the Bureau should publish an annual 
report on vital statistics. A scheme was first drawn up in the Bureau and sub- 
mitted to the various provinces; then Dominion-Provincial conferences on vital 
statistics were held in June and December, 1918, when comprehensive and final 
discussions took place. 

At the conferences of 1918, it was agreed: (1) that the model Vital Statistics 
Act prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, when accepted by the Legisla- 
tures, should form the basis of the vital statistics legislation of the several provinces, 
thus securing uniformity and comparability; (2) that the provinces should under- 
take to obtain the returns of births, marriages and deaths on the prescribed forms 
as approved and adopted at the conference, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to 
supply the forms free of charge; (3) that the provinces should forward to the Domin- 
jon Bureau of Statistics, at such times as might be agreed upon, either the original 
returns of births, marriages and deaths, or certified transcriptions of the same; the 
Bureau of Statistics to undertake the mechanical compilation and tabulation. 

Under the scheme outlined above, the vital statistics for all the provinces except 
Quebec were secured and compiled on a uniform basis for the years 1921 to 1925. 
The annual reports for these years may be obtained on application to the Dominion 
Statistician. is 

Quebec has been included in the registration area as from Jan. 1, 1926, from 
which date her statistics are on a comparable basis with those of the other provinces. 
The final reports for 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929 and 1980, including the statistics of all 
the nine provinces, have appeared and may be procured from the Dominion 
Statistician.} 

Two important considerations should be borne in mind by the students who 
use either these tables or the detailed reports for comparative purposes. First, in 
spite of the improvements of the past decade, registration generally, and the registra- 
tion of births in particular, is not universally carried out. The great extent of the 
country and the isolation of many of its inhabitants partly account for this unsatis- 
factory situation. Secondly, the differences in the age and sex distribution of the 
population in different provinces make comparisons of crude birth rates and crude 
death rates as among the provinces unfair and misleading. 


1 The vital statistics of the Yukon and Northwest Territories are duly collected and analysed, but are 
not presented with those of the nine provinces because the figures are not regarded as complete, the details 
are in many cases not available and the small and varying population is not known with sufficient accuracy 
for each year to enable the rates to be calculated. As these Territories contain only about 1/900 of the popu- 
jatlon Canada, their vital statistics are a negligible factor in the total. See page 134 for their figures for 
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All rates in this chapter have been recalculated on the basis of the revised 
estimates of population given on p. 110. 

The natural increase of the population of Canada is first dealt with, followed 
by detailed tables of births, marriages and deaths in the order named. 


Section 1.—Natural Increase. 


Summary statistics of the births, marriages, deaths and natural increase per 
1,000 of population are given for the years 1921 to 1930, by provinces, in Table 1. 

The province of Quebec is regarded as having one of the highest rates of natural 
increase per 1,000 population of any civilized area, but in every year since 1926 
Saskatchewan has outranked Quebec in this respect, owing to its younger popula- 
tion and lower crude death rate, as will be seen from the figures. In 1930, for 
similar reasons, Alberta also surpassed Quebec in rate of natural increase. The 
high rates for these provinces brought the averages for Canada up to 13-3 in 1926, 
13-4 in 1927, 18-0 in 1928, 12-2 in 1929 and 13-2 in 19380. The rate of natural 
increase in 1929 was 10-8 per 1,000 in Australia, 10-2 in New Zealand, 2-9 in Eng- 
land and Wales, 4-5 in Scotland and 5-2 in the Irish Free State, so that Canada 


- compares quite favourably with other British countries. 


BIRTH RATES, DEATH RATES AND RATES OF NATURAL 
INCREASE IN CANADA AND ITS PROVINCES 
I929 
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The rates of natural increase per 1,000 of mean population or other countries 
in the latest years are as follows, the figures being for 1929 unless otherwise stated: 
Denmark, 7-4; Japan, 13-0; Netherlands, 12-1; Norway, 5-8; Finland, 8-1 (1928); 
Italy, 9-0; Switzerland, 4-6; Sweden, 3-0; Spain, 10-9; France, —0-3; Belgium, 3-2; 
United States (registration area), 7-0; Union of South Africa (whites), 16-7. 

It will be noticed that the rate of natural increase of the population of Canada 
showed a tendency to decline between the years 1927 and 1929 and the 1926! rate of 
13-3 was a very sharp drop from those of 15-8 and 15-3 recorded for 1924 and 1925 
respectively. The rate for 1930 however shows a decided improvement over 1929. 

Statistics of the births, marriages, deaths and natural increase in cities of 
10,000 and over are given for the calendar year 1929 in Table 2, but these are not 
worked out as rates per 1,000 of population, though the census population in 1931, 
which is also given, furnishes some guide to the rate of natural increase. Par- 
ticularly notable in this table is the larger proportionate number of births in such 
cities as Montreal and Quebec, as compared with Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa and 
other cities of corresponding size. This greatly higher birth rate is in part 
counterbalanced by a considerably higher death rate, but the natural increase in 
Quebec cities is still considerably higher than in the cities of other provinces. 


Marriages, Deaths and Natural Increase, by Provinces, for 
the calendar years 1926-30, with Averages 1921-25 and 1926-30. 
Nortr.—Birth, marriage and death rates are calculated on estimated populations (see p. 110), except 


that for 1926 the figures of the quinquennial census of the Prairie Provinces are used for these provinces. 
Figures for 1921-25 will be found at p. 160 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


NNORNOH ONE ORODOWUWNORARUISOAUWWOSDNNYNDOMONUISHUE 


Birth bases Death | Excess Rete 
rate per| yrarrj- [age rate rate per| of I ales 
Province. Births. } 1,000 Eee art 000|Deaths.} 1,000 | Births ey 000 
popu- ad popu- popu- over |P popu- 
lation. lation. lation. |Deaths. iatigst 
Prince Edward Island. .Av. 1921-25} 1,966 22-6 473 5:4) . 1,085 12-5 881 10-1 
Av. 1926-80} 1,734 19-7 473 5-4 969 11-0 765 8 
1926) 1,752 20-1 459 5:3 898 10-3 854 9 
1927) 1,697 19-5 482 5-5 913 10-5 784 9: 
1928} 1,806 20-5 466 5-3 952 10-8 854 9: 
1929); 1,670 19-0 469 bes! yd, £22 12-8 548 6: 
1930) 1,749 19-9 488 5-5 961 10-9 788 9. 
NOV a SCOUA Ltn. ooo Av. 1921-25) 12,119 23-4] 3,186 6-1] 6,519 12-6} 5,600 10- 
Av. 1926-30} 11,016 iA nao 6-3] 6,362 12-4] 4,654 9: 
1926] 10,980 21-3] 2,861 5-6] 6,366 12-4; 4,614 8- 
1927} 11,134 21-6] 3,042 5-9] 6,378 12-4 4,756 9. 
1928] 10,931 21-2) 3. 256 6-3] 6,202 12-0} 4,729 9- 
1929} 10,688 20-8} 3,510 6-8] 6,660 12-9} 4,028 7: 
1930] 11,346 Pipa MP eer sy | 6-7} 6,206 12-1] 6,140 10 
New Brunswick........ Av. 1921-25] 11,080 28-4) 2,953 7-6] 5,093 13-1} 5,987 15 
Av. 1926-30] 10,327 25-8! 2,970 7-4; 5,019 12-5} 5,308 13 
1926] 10,340 26-1} 2,938 7-4} 8,002 12-615) ovees 13 
1927} 10,479 26-3} 2,887 7:3) 4,902 12-3]. 5,577 14 
1928} 10,047 25-1] 3,146 7°8| 4,972 12-4) 5,075 12 
1929} 10,235 25-31 37118 7-7| _5,230 12-9} 5,005 12 
1930] 10,534 25-9 2,761 6-8 4,991 12-3 5,543 1S 
Quebec: ice Getast es Av. 1926-30] 82,771 30-5} 18,731 6-9] 36,645 13-5] 46,126 17 
1926] 82,165 31-6] 17,827 6:8) 37,251 14-3} 44,914 17 
1927) 83,064 31-3] 18,551 7-0| 36,175 13-6} 46,889 17 
1928) 83,621 30-8} 19,126 7-0| 36,632 13-5] . 46-989 17 
1929} 81,380 29-4] 19,610 GA\ 37; 221 13-4} 44,159 16 
1930] 83,625 29-6) 18,543 6-6] 35,945 12-7) 47,680 16 
@ntariow. «oe eee Av. 1921-25] 71,454 23-7] 24,037 8-0} 34,252 11-3} 37,202 12 
Av. 1926-30; 68,703 21-0}° 25,449 7-8] 36,650 11-2] “325053 9 
1926} 67,617 21-4] 23,632 7-5] 35,909 11-3} 31,708 10 
1927| 67,671 21-0} 24,677 al O40 ho 10-8} 32,896 10 
1928] 68,510 20-9} 25,728 7°8| 37,128 11:3 31, 382 9 
1929| 68,458 20-5} 27,605 8-3) 38,123 11-4] 30,335 9 
1930] 71,263 21-0) 25,605 7-6) 37,313 11-0] 33,950 10 
Marttoba> waite ee Av. 1921-25} 16,590 26-8} 4,634 7b) 6,348 8-6] 11,242 18 
Av. 1926-30} 14,391 21-7); 4,951 (Dee OG OOL 8-3} 8,884 13 
1926} 14,661 22-9} 4,537 All tOo80 8-3] 9,326 14 
1927} 14,147 21-7} 4,716 7-2) 5,309 8-2} 8,838 13 
1928] 14,504 21-8) 5,170 7°8| 5,396 8-1} 9,108 13 
1929) 14,236 21-0} 5,269 7-8] 5,808 8-6] 8,428 12-4 
1930! 14,411 20-9! 5,061 7-3! =, 685 8-31 8-726 12-6 


1Quebec not included in present registration area prior to 1926. 
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1.—Summary of Births, Marriages, Deaths and Natural Increase, by Provinces, for 
the calendar years 1926-30, with Averages 1921-25 and 1926-30—concluded. 


Birth Marri- Death | Excess 
rate per! yarrji. [age Tate rate per| of 
Province. Births.} 1,000 per 1,000|Deaths.} 1,000 | Births 
popu- popu- popu- | over 
lation. lation. lation. |Deaths. 
Saskatchewan.......... Av. 1921-25} 21,580 27-7 4,982 6-4 5, 859 7°5| 15,721 
Av. 1926-30} 21,298 24-7 6,036 7-0 6, 256 7-3) 15,042 
1926] 20,716 25-2 5, 483 6-7 6, 060 7-4) 14,656 
1927) 21,015 25-0 5, 733 6-8 6,031 7-2) 14,984 
1928) 21,261 24-7 6, 701 7-8 6, 166 7-2) 15,095 
1929} 21,446 24-3 6,548 7-4 6,715 7-6} 14,731 
1930] 22,051 24-4 Dawe 6:3 6,309 7-0} 15,742 
PUlbertiaee ketene oes AWA O2I-251 (15,461. 26-0 4,313 7:3 4,953 8-3] 10,508 
Av..1926-30] 15,924 24-2 5, 265 8-0 5,530 8-4} 10,394 
1926) 14,456 23-8 4,503 7-4 5,159 8-5 9,297 
1927) 14,897 23-5 4,707 7:4 5,059 8-0 9, 838 
1928] 15,692 23-8 5,776 8-8 5, 699 8:7 9,993 
1929] 16,924 24-7 6,004 8-8 6,239 9-1) 10,685 
1930} 17,649 24-9 5,334 7-5 5,496 7-8) 12,1538 
British Columbia....... Av. 1921-25} 10,256 18-4 3,971 7-1 4,812 8-7 5,444 
Av. 1926-30} 10,356 16-2 4,786 7:5 5,986 9-3 4,370 
1926} 10,063 16:6 4,418 7:3 5,474 9-0 4,589 
1927] 10,084 16-2 4,720 7:6 5,750 9-2 4,334 
1928} 10,385 16-2 4,942 7-7 5,910 9-2 4,475 
1929} 10,378 15-7 5,155 7:8 6,397 9-7 3,981 
1930] 10,867 16-1 4,697 6-9 6, 400 9-5 4,467 
Canada (Exclusive of ok be 
the Territories). Av. 1926-30] 236,520 24-1) 71,885 7-3] 108,924 11-1) 127,596 
1926) 232,750 24-7| 66,658 7:1) 107,454 11-4] 125,296 
1927| 234,188 24-3) 69,515 7-2| 105,292 10-9} 128,896 
1928] 236, 757 24-1) 74,311 7-6) 109,057 11-1) 127,700 
1929] 235,415 23°5| 775288 7-7| 118,515 11-3] 121,900 
1980] 243,495 23-9! 71,657 7-01 109,306 10-7! 134,189 


Rate of 
Natural 
Increase 
per 1,000 

popu- 
lation. 
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2.—_Summary of Births, Marriages, Deaths and Natural Increase, in Cities of 10,000 


Province and City. 


Prince Edward Island— 


Charlottetownlri...4. . 202% 


Nova Scotia— 


PUNO Sao ener ns 
lace Bays. cM Sree. 4 


New Brunswick— 


ain ON ons otic acsns Ae 
IVBGNCLOT SS i toca os ws 


Quebec— 


| OERCELCY 1 | as apa eae ar 
Sir Hyacinthe, .5.........4 


Shawinigan Falls.......... 
WUAWAS Bin. eS ae 


MM MALOM NRO e soos be 


IPBUEEDOTOUSH ih 6c. seo cs 
et; Catharines............. 


Guelph 


SS citens Bae eo 


Eins ale Bie Sat eet e 6 «sa oss 


and over, for the calendar year 1929. 


Census 


Population, 


1931. 


Births. 


Marriages. 


Wise te) @lu ve (site 28 0 


ore © 6.8 Sine vino © 


12,361 


59, 275 
23,089 
20, 706 


47,514 
20, 689 


818,577 
130,594 
60, 745 
29,433 
28, 933 
35, 450 
24,235 
18, 630 
28, 641 
13, 448 
15, 345. 
11,724 


631, 207 


17, 742 


Excess of 
Deaths. |Births over 

Deaths. 
310 —44 
987 467 
186 316 
289 378 
786 364 
243 318 
11, 452 9,170 
2,251 2,205 
425 670 
327 579 
481 337 
592 697 
152 —101 
200 264 
128 —1 
332 30 
212 430 
215 95 
7,100 5,385 
1,612 1,554 
Laide e151 
1,126 238 
689 965 
405 307 
294 518 
536 83 
209 456 
244 401 
347 270 
345 225 
245 135 
203 174 


1Cities which were under 10,000 population according to the census of 1921, but exceeding that figure 


in the census of 1931 are not included in the ta 
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2.—Summary of Births, Marriages, Deaths and Natural Increase, in Cities of 10,000 
and over, for the calendar year 1929'—concluded. 


Census Excess of 
Province and City. Population,| Births. Marriages. Deaths. |Births over 
1931. Deaths. 
Ontario—concluded. 
Sit. AM OTS teenie cen eer tere teste arrears 15,430 306 138 243 63 
Port:Arthurts sett eee eee 19,818 582 234 233 349 
Sarniawed ub | thy ec: 1 SA eke ec eee ae 18,191 470 168 233 237 
INTIS garayb alls eee casa pe sees eee tee 19,046 501 255 266 235 
Chathannih Gh... ae ee 14,569 475 182 315 160 
Galt. ee eh Se ee eee 14,006 284 114 167 117 
Belleville tienen. 45 eee eee 13,790 366 161 241 125 
Owen Sound, ..0 <cacdhe seo. Bee 12, 839 376 142 176 200 
Osha wamees.cie se Ae Ree ee Sar 23,439 727 251 214 513 
North aiye 2a: 3 eee ters Cee. 15,528 406 129 166 240 
Brockyillew.. ues. 6. eee eek 9,736 241 88 200 41 
Manitoba— 
Winniperteth..« ome oe nce ete te os Ais Mion: 218,785 4,452 2,784 1,814 2,638 
Brandonteoetc.teee le. tM ae ee 17,082 406 265 279 127 
Sti Bonitacet : Wee. 5:5 eee kee es 16,305 893 144 529 364 
Saskatchewan— : 
Ree names. See ie toc) eee a ete 2 53, 209 1,517 943 555 962 
Saskatoon fis.cMes es Ee ee eek 43,291 Pebys 869 499 638 
Mooseawaiss aoa ss cis cet ae. 21,299 629 365 230 399 
Alberta— 
Calgaryanen cc eoe oon ee oe os see oe 83, 761 2,006 1,361 874 1,132 
Ei @monton st. s..se8 oc: ee os ae 79,197 24 1,425 988 1, 283 
Lethbridge. s, hess ee ee 13, 489 487 307 217 270 
British Columbia— 
WiaAnCOUVver Piet ES .on.cstdteceaeasath +: 246, 593 3,869 2,585 2,310 1,559 
Nictorigne.. 228. at Bic orc eet ei teetesics 39,082 754 329 590 164 
New. Westminstert?,o.. aan 1: eae: 17,524 537 229 291 246 


1Cities which were under 10,000 population according to the census of 1921, but exceeding that figure 
in the census of 1931 are not included in the table. 


Natural Increase by Sex.—<According to Table 3, the number of male children 
born in 1929 in Canada exceeded the total male deaths for the year by 59,971, 
while the gain in the female population during the same period was 61,929. Thus, 
while the number of male children born exceeded the females by 6,367, the higher 
mortality among males, viz., 60,920 as compared with 52,595, resulted in a net 
excess of the natural increase of the females amounting to 1,958. Figures for 1930 
are as follows: males, births 124,852, deaths 59,109, natural increase 65,743; females, 
births 118,648, deaths 50,197, natural increase 68,446. 


3.—Excess of Births over Deaths in Canada, by Provinces and for each Sex, 1929, with 
Totals for 1921-29. 


Males. Females. Both Sexes* 
Province. Excess of Excess of Excess of 
Births. | Deaths. |Births over] Births. | Deaths. |Births over|| Births over 
Deaths. Deaths. Deaths. 

Prince Edward Island.. 856 595 261 814 527 548 
INOVa SCotiat Gre ..coe. 5,487 8,516 1,971 5,201 3,144 4,028 
New Brunswick........ 5,240 2,718 2.622 4,995 2, ob2 5,005 
Q@tiebecs a:cc. Nee cs ce 41,893 19, 235 22,658 39,487 17,986 44,159 
Ontanion ware eats 30,154 20, 281 14, 873 33,304 17,842 30,335 
Mamitobay.. Saek.cos sa: 7,330 3,247 4,083 6,906 2,561 8,428 
Saskatchewan.......... 11,002 8,794 7,208 10,444 2,921 14,731 
Adbertacs nook eee oes 8,637 3,504 5,133 8, 287 2,735 10, 685 
British Columbia...... 5, 292 4,030 1,262 5,086 2,367 3,981 
Totals, 1929.) 4... 420,891 60,920 59,971 || 114,524 52,595 121,900 
58,480 63,025 || 115,252 50,577 127, 700 

56, 265 64,390 113,533 49, 027 128,896 

56,979 62,884 || 112,887 50,475 125,296 

52,450 72,236 || 117,702 46,327 143,611 

52,227 73,363 || 118,935 46,326 145,972 

55,490 68,513 || 116,473 49,8490 135,146 

Totals, 1922............ 129,055 54,505 74,550 || 128,516 47,982 150, 084 


Totals, 1921............ 133, 839 53, 685 80,154 || 123,889 47,470 76,419 156,573 


; 
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Section 2.—Births. 


Throughout almost the whole of the civilized world the birth rate has in the 
past generation been on the decline, though the consequent decline in the rate of 
natural increase has to a considerable extent been lessened by the synchronous 
decline in the death rate. 

The crude birth rate of England and Wales, for example, was 35-4 per 1,000 
population on the average of the decennium 1871-80, 32-5 in 1881-90 and 29-9 in 
1891-1900. In 1918 the birth rate was 24-1, and, though it rose to 25-5 in 1920, it 
fell again to 22-4 in 1921, 19-7 in 1923, 18-8 in 1924, 18-3 in 1925, 17-8 in 1926, 
16-6 in:1927, 16-7 in 1928 and 16-3 in 1929. 

Similarly, in France the crude birth rate declined from an average of 25-4 per 
1,000 population in the 1870’s, 23-9 in the 1880’s and 22-2 in the 1890’s to 21-4 in 
1920 and 19-1 in 1923, rising slightly to 19-0 in 1925 and falling to 18-8 in 1926, 
18-2 in 1927, 18-2 in 1928 and 17-7 in 1929. In Germany, again, the crude birth 
rate was 39-1 in the 1870’s, 36-8 in the 1880’s, 36-1 in the 1890’s, 23-0 in 1922, 
20-7 in 1925, 19-5 in 1926, 18-4 in 1927, 18-6 in 1928 and 17-9 in 1929. 

In Canada the crude birth rate still stands at a comparatively high figure, 
being 23-9 per 1,000 in 1930. This, however, is largely due to the influence of 
Quebec, where the birth rate stood at the high figure of 29-6 per 1,000 in 1930, as 
compared with 21-0 per 1,000 in Ontario. In the other provinces the figures 
varied from 16-1 and 19-9 per 1,000 in British Columbia and Prince Edward Island 
to 24-9 and 25-9 in Alberta and New Brunswick respectively. 

Statistics of births and birth rates for the years 1926-30 with averages for 1921- 
25 and 1926-30 are given by provinces in Table 4. ‘The averages for the former 
period are exclusive of the province of Quebec which was not then in the regis- 
tration area. 


4. —Number of Living Births and Birth Rates, by Provinces, 1926-30 with Averages 
/ 1921-25 and 1926-30. 


A.—LIVING BIRTHS. 


Year. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Canada. 

Average 1921-25......... 1,966) 12,119} 11,080 2 71,454!) 16,590] 21,580] 15,461] 10,256 1 
aeerpee 1926-30.......0% 1,734) 11,016} 10,327) 82,771} 68,703] 14,391} 21,298] 15,924; 10,356 236,520 
NOOB es cciste Tails fo oi 0a alk 1,752) 10,930} 10,340] 82,165) 67,617) 14,661) 20,716] 14,456) 10,063 232,750 
Mire He AeA RE. as oes 2 8 1,697] 11,134] 10,479} 83,064] 67,671] 14,147) 21,015] 14,897] 10,084 234, 188 
DSS OS St 7, eI 1,806} 10,931) 10,047) 83,621] 68,510) 14,504] 21,261] 15,692) 10,385 236, 757 
OHO BCH Bon. Se eet eG 1,670} 10,688} 10,235) 81,380} 68,458) 14,236) 21,446) 16,924] 10,378 235,415 


Re Area cts NOR. S. 0s oak 1,749} 11,346] 10,534] 83,625) 71,263) 14,411) 22,051] 17,649) 10,867) 243,495 


Average 1921-25......... 22-6) 23:4) 28-4 I 23-7} 26:8) 27-7) 26-0) 18-4 1 

Average 1926-30......... 19-7; 21-4) 25-8) 30-5) 21-0) 21-7| 24:7) 24-2) 16-2 24-1 
BELO Rome nls sia ici 21% i0)6:s! he's 20-1] 21-3) 26-1) 31-6{ 21-4) 22-9) 25-2) 23-8) 16-6 24-7 
1927 er aeeirietet ety acts cherdlslat sie «1s 19-5} 21-6] 26-3) 31-3) 21-0) 21-7) 25-0) 23-5) 16-2 24-3 
ES ee 20-5] 21-2) 25-1] 30-8] 20-9) 21-8] 24-7] 23-8) 16-2 24-1 
bg SRee 3B AMEAS Site eae 19-0] 20-8) 25-3) 29-4 20-5) 21-0) 24:3) 24-7) 15-7 23°5 
PO Me wabnahisitwes Poa hh « « 19-9) 22-1] 25-9] 29-6) 21-0) 20-9) 24-4, 24-9) 16-1 23-9 


1 Quebec not included in present registration area prior to 1926. 


Table 5 gives the number of living births in cities of 10,000 population and over 
for the years 1926 to 1930 inclusive. The number of births reported for the cities 
shows in most cases an increase in recent years. 
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5.—Living Births in Cities of 10,000 Population and Over, 1926-30.! 


City. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
Belleville -Ontic.wasn scene cece a oe em eran 347 371 371 366 395 
Brandon, Manin econ octes tio octane ote econ 387 376 419 406 374 
Brantiord ,Ont242. meer... eee ee eee 610 647 711 712 732 
Brockvyilley Outros: wissen scene on ese eee eee 189 204 OAT 241 270 
Calgary Altaw tek Tey Se els See oe ee 1,568 1,641 deio2 2,006 2,064 
Charlottetowny Pi Le. csc cece eee ee eee 288 271 273 266 336 
ChathanryOntsir et cece cae eee eee 436 453 494 475 565 
Hdmonton) Altat: ese Stee. seo ete. coerce 1,858 1,940 2,149 2,271 2,391 
Fort, William, Onte. sn essa eine pote ie oan 642 602 664 645 623 
Galt Ont rere aren ee ree ang eee, | nie On ns 260 265 266 284 311 
GlacerBay: INIS. cent entree Letina tee eee 602 666 681 667 745 
Guelph, Ont 405 418 362 380 409 
ElalifaxiNaS) aed eoecc cite erie ck eee en. Sota: 1,359 1,494 1,425 1,454 1,555 
Hamilton Ontwncescne mci tst ban cae eee 2,774 2,866 3,007 3,166 3,394 
Hull Quek: tees. en aes Otay eeee 1,019 1,062 999 906 1,019 
Kansstonni@nt: ccte oes ceases ccierieene aeee 525 594 576 619 659 
Kitchener, Onteree ee cee eee es eee oo oe 689 688 751 812 829 
Machine FQue eco. aie ateies o- cae ae ain | Oe oo eee 426 440 464 464 417 
Hethbridae -A lta nice stu cee e ee ee ore eee 349 348 416 487 581 
Lévis; Ouies: 2) ieee Tek AO) Oe ee er ee re 290 315 313 310 309 
Lon gon stOnt see ioe a ee ek ae ae ee eee 1,331 1, 286 1,438 1,364 1,485 
Moncton, N.B..... RSet ihre yon Be a eter i 522 499 482 561 525 
Montreals Qué: og 80422 Se eee a. ee 19, 650 19,458 20N252 20, 622. 21,044 
Moose JAW, OASKS oti scuen es co eete ee eee ee 649 626 617 629 596 
NewaWestnimnster, bc Cid. 2) om. aot eee eee 506 491 535 537 555 
Nigcvarartalliss Onts.snc.caseccee cee aac 455 492 445 501 438 
Northabays Ontre careers cot cote ce ene cries 423 406 435 406 417 
Oshawa, Ontuarl.cke. Rawson ete Seer ee. aoe 512 595 703 727 686 
Ottawa Ontie tcc cece eee eee eee ae ee 2,869 3,003 3,003 2,924 3,028 
Outremont; Que..cicse cco hae eee are 126 135 109 127 123 
OwenlSound Ont, civic, ne oes Wee Cee a cbnce ans 317 297 368 376 313 
Peterborough Onte wre et eit aac tree eee ee 535 545 558 617 639 
PorteArthurn Onbieg . se eee oles hs ies cuter Pa toi ae 498 510 558 582 564 
Quebec Que ies ccece es Me Pre et eer HAITI 4,164 4,349 4,473 4,456 4,454 
Reainat Sask dit Mies ine edt a ee eee 1,093 1, 203 1,363 1,517 1, 664 
Sto bonitaces Man: vcs sick comtioct teter eeeece 761 752 829 893 980 
StyCatharines Ont: 2 setae es eee Eee 592 577 570 570 671 
Ststivacinthe Ouest nace se eee ee 296 317 315 362 376 - 
Stasihomas 7 Onth: | ac 8oes . poss tet, one ee 334 329 341 306 322 
SAINGA Ol NS eer hen. Ore cove eee Ge een! eee 1,097 1,166 1,083 1,150 1,224 
Sarnia Onte. cnc a cmietictetrs + eae eee eee ee 376 435 426 470 450 
Saskatoon, Saskaaow..<poteneee. Sons, 5 eee 909 962 1,045 tein 1,235 
Daultistes\arie. Onte. .cecein oe deerme coe ede 552 578 627 665 642 
Shawinigan balls Qterw. creases re ee ee 620 670 703 642 653 
Sherbrooke:.Quex sac tae.tins tek pal echo cat eee 717 809 753 818 832 
Stratford? Onbiish .5.-er oer Fe sb actos de 366 372 401 377 406 
Sydney Nes eet ree ea Cee cee 453 501 484 502 615 
Noronto, Onteract ce iG eee ee ae 11,185 11,448 12,342 12,485 13,591 
Three, RiverssQue lave Oh ioe tena. eee ao ee ee 1, 234 1,327 1,444 1, 289 1,350 
Vancouver; Bo Cie ha reek ee 5 Una a ie Rene Sees ie 3,548 3,651 3,812 3,869 | 4,003 
Verauns Quete eee ces cet) le” heer i a eeen 996 1,007 1,058 1,095 1,129 
Victoria, BiCeSty, ORE EL ee cee: S39 k ie Ob etre eas 712 664 723 754 734 
Westmount;'Quers . 285 hese. dee eee ee eee 54 38 42 51 365 
Windsor; Ontia./5. ee ce ne- ie cores to oste wee gale? 2,088 1,681 1, 654 1,510 
Winnipeg, Manvcts. .20 24 Sta ee ee eee ee 4,495 4,506 4,552 4,452 4,629 


1Living births in cities of 40,000 population and over, except Montreal and Quebec, are given for 1921 
and subsequent years on p. 137 in the Canada Year Book of 1930. 


2Though Point Grey and South Vancouver were not incorporated into Vancouver until Jan. 1, 1929, 
their statistics are included in the figures for Vancouver for the years 1926-28 for purposes of comparison. 


Legitimate Births.—In Table 6 will be found for each of the provinces the 
percentages of legitimate children born alive to Canadian-born, British-born and 
foreign-born mothers respectively in 1929. It is noteworthy that children bern to 
foreign born mothers outnumbered children born to Canadian-born mothers in the 
province of Alberta. For the Dominion as a whole, 72-7 p.c. of the children had 
Canadian-born mothers, 12-2 p.c. British-born mothers and 15-0 p.c. foreign-born 
mothers. 


se) 


or 
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It is also significant that the percentage of legitimate children born alive to 
Canadian-born mothers increased between 1921 and 1929 from 42-3 p.c. to 53-4 
p.c. in Manitoba, from 36-1 p.c. to 45-7 p.c. in Saskatchewan, from 30-0 p.c. to 
39-5 p.c. in Alberta, and from 29-7 p.c. to 41-3 p.c. in British Columbia. Thus 
more and more of the children of the West are coming within the class of third 
generation Canadians. 


6.—Percentages of Legitimate Children Born Alive to Canadian-Born, British-Born 
or Foreign-Born Mothers, by Provinces, 1929. 


Province. Canadian- British- Foreign- 
Born. Born. Born. 

PPEIAOO MU OVALE IRIAN Gait .<.s/4s hone sion ot oe ethie > cule-omele masses 95-9 1-4 2-8 
INET VELA C OLE ORT R. hf Sote eae oie ee oc nen sioke Gol Cae oe tee ee cigs 85-9 10-3 3:8 
ONE MIRA Cee ns Soprteth eet. cit OR ee, Poa a en dO RRS 5 UT: 92-0 3-2 4-8 
ROCCE EE OE rye Com Adee gotta os eh ee ee ee 93-2 2-6 4-2 
SOR rIO) Pe rt te AR eee Ee ee eb ee ERE oT UG 68-4 20-2 11-8 
AV ESChie Wed ofS Ob CATS Og 0 a sree beeen Rh AL A ORE ir fb ee 53-4 16-2 30-5 
DEES RER Won AVS AeA 5 gate Aeoral,  I et ye  Filak  RY E  ta  h 45-7 13-1 41-2 
Jed LOVEE BPR Oe nt. QRS OOo ce SOREN ea bea Mey AG A ERI lcd a en Be a 39-5 17-6 42-9 
MTC ISLE Ce GUUITTISIEY vores ee ee ore tC Re ok cee woe does cetee 41-3 32-1 26-6 
Canada (Exclusive of the Territories)............ TENS Pinon oo EL cee 72°94 12-2 15-0 


Sex of Living Births.—Table 7 shows the number and proportion of living 
male and female births reported for each province in Canada during the calendar 
years 1926 to 1930, with averages for the five-year periods 1921-25 and 1926-30. 
The figures for Quebec commence only with the year 1926 when that province 
entered the registration area, and the totals for Canada are limited in the same 
manner in consequence. Of the figures listed, the only case of an excess of female 
births is in British Columbia in 1928. The table shows that among every 1,000 
born in 1930 in the whole of Canada, 513 were males and 487 females. In other 
words, there were 1,052 males born to every 1,000 females. 
7.—Births (Exclusive of Stillbirths) by Sex, and Ratio of Males to Females, for Canada 


and by Provinces, 1926-30, with Averages for 1921-25 and 1926-30. 
Nortre.—For corresponding figures for 1921-25, see p. 165, Canada Year Book for 1927-28. 


Males. Females. 
> | ——] Males 
Province. Total. Per Per to 1,000 
Number.| cent of | Number.| cent of | Females. 
Total. Total. 
Prince Edward Island........ Av. 1921-25 1,966 993 50-5 973 49-5 1,021 
Av. 1926-30 1,734 898 51-8 836 48-2 1,074 
1926 1,752 887 50-6 865 49-4 1,025 
1927 1,697 890 52-4 807 47-6 1,103 
1928 1,806 947 52-4 859 47-6 1,102 
1929 1,670 856 51-3 814 48-7 1,052 
1930 1, 749 912 52-1 837 47-9 1,090 
DNGVERSCOUMS, casei acs ok ainda Av. 1921-25 12,119 6,275 51-8 5, 844 48-2 1,074 
Av. 1926-30} 11,016 5, 653 51-3 5,363 48-7 1,054 
1926] 10,980 5, 638 51-3 5,342 48-7 1,055 
1927} 11,134 5, 704 51-2 5,430 48-8 1,050 
1928 10,931 BaDoS 50-6 5,398 49-4 1,025 
1929} 10,688 5,487 51-3 5,201 48-7 1,055 
: 1930 11,346 5, 902 52-0 5,444 48-0 1,084 
New Brunswick.............. Av. 1921-25} 11,080 5,708 51-5 Droue 48-5 1,063 
Av. 1926-30] 10,327 5, 292 51-2 5,035 48-8 1,051 
1926 10,340 5,294 51-2 5,046 48-8 1,049 
1927; 10,479 5,391 51-4 5,088 48-6 1,060 
1928] 10,047 5,152 51-3 4,895 48-7 1,053 
1929} 10,235 5, 240 51-2 4,995 48-8 1,049 
1930] 10,534 5,385 51-1 5,149 48-9 1,046 
eC te eee ok ere 2 Av. 1926-30} 82,771 42, 644 51-5 40,127 48-5 1,063 
1926] 82,165 42,475 51-7 39, 690 48-3 1,070 
1927; 83,064 42,813 51-5 40,251 48-5 1,064 
1928} 83,621 43,049 51-5 40,572 48-5 1,061 
1929} 81,380 41,893 51:5 39, 487 48-5 1,061 
1930! 83,625 42,992 51-4 40, 633 48-6 1,058 


1Quebec not included in present registration area prior to 1926. 
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7.—Births (Exclusive of Stillbirths) by Sex, and Ratio of Males to Females, for Canada 
and by Provinces, 1926-30, with Averages for 1921-25 and 1926-30—concluded. 


Norse.—For corresponding figures for 1921-25, see p. 165, Canada Year Book for 1927-28. 


Males. Females. 
| ——————_—_—____—_—_—_| Males 
Province. Total. Per Per to 1,000 
Number.| cent of | Number.| cent of | Females. 
Total. Total. 
Ontarione ne. soaeeen tees Av. 1921-25] 71,454 36, 725 51-4 34,729 48-6 1,057 
Av. 1926-30 68, 703 35, 268 51:3 33,435 48-7 1,055 
1926] 67,617 34,742 51-4 32,875 48-6 1,057 
1927| 67,671 34, 755 51-4 32,916 48-6 1,056 
1928 68,510 35,299 51-5 33,211 48-5 1,063 
1929) 68,458 35, 154 51-4 33,304 48-6 1,056 
1930 71, 263 36,392 51-1 34, 871 48-9 1,044 
Manitobasccti-daces oe ee eae Av, 1921-25 16,590 8,443 50-9 8,147 49-1 1,036 
Av. 1926-30 14,391 7,399 51-4 6, 992 48-6 1,058 
1926 14, 661 7,598 51-8 7,063 48-2 1,076 
1927) 14,147 7,434 52-5 6, 713 47-5 1,107 
1928 14,504 7,282 50-2 Une 49-8 1,008 
1929] 14,236 7,330 51-5 6,906 48-5 1,061 
1930} 14,411 1,900 51-0 7,058 49-0 1,042 
Saskatchewan..............:- Av. 1921-25} 21,580 11,119 51-5 10,461 48-5 1,063 
Av. 1926-30} 21,298 ‘10,979 51:5 10,319 48-5 1,064 
1926} 20,716 10, 651 51-4 10, 065 48-6 1,058 
1927; 21,015 10, 852 51-6 10, 163 48-4 1,068 
1928] 21,261 10, 983 51-7 10,278 48-3 1,069 
1929] 21,446 11,002 51-3 10,444 48-7 1,053 
1930] 22,051 11,407 51-7 10, 644 48-3 1,072 
Albertatts ion occ os. ee eo tak Av. 1921-25 15,461 7,887 51-0 7,574 49-0 1,041 
Av. 1926-30} 15,924 8,153 51-2 7,771 48-8 1,049 
1926] 14,456 7,410 51-3 7,046 48-7 1,052 
1927} 14,897 7,682 51-6 7,215 48-4 1,065 
1928 15, 692 8,091 51-6 7,601 48-4 1,064 
1929} 16,924 8,637 51-0 8, 287 49-0 1,042 
1930} 17,649 8,944 50-7 8,705 49-3 1,027 
British Columbia............ Av. 1921-25] 10,256 5,310 51-8 4,946 48-2 1,074 
Av. 1926-30} 10,356 5, 266 50-8 5,090 49.2 1,035 
1926] 10,063 5,168 51-4 4,895 48-6 1,056 
1927| 10,084 5,134 50-9 4,950 49-1 1,037 
1928] 10,385 5,169 49-8 5,216 50-2 991 
1929 10,378 5,292 51-0 5,086 49-0 1,041 
1930] 10,867 5,565 51-2 5,302 48-8 1,050 
Canada .(Exclusive of the woe | | a | | | 
Territories). Av. 1926-30] 236,520 | 121,552 51-4 | 114,968 48-6 1,057 
1926| 232,750 | 119,863 51-5 | 112,887 48-5 1, 062 
1927} 284,188 | 120,655 51-5 | 113,533 48-5 1,063 
1928) 286,757 | 121,505 51-3 | 115,252 48-7 1,054 
1929| 235,415 | 120,891 51-4 | 114,524 48-6 1,056 
1930} 243,495 | 124,852 51-3 | 118,643 48-7 1,052 


Ages of Parents.—Table 8 shows the age distribution of married fathers and 
mothers in the years 1927-29. The fathers and mothers in each of these years are 
arranged according to age and then divided into four equal groups. Each point of 
age at which a separation comes is called a quartile. To obtain these points of age 
it is assumed that those in the same year of age are evenly distributed from its 
lower to its upper limit. In similar manner the deciles divide fathers or mothers 
in each year into ten equal groups. 


In 1929 one-quarter of the married fathers were under 27-98 years of age, one- 
half under 32-89 years and three-quarters under 38-83 years. One-quarter of the 
married mothers were under 24-10 years of age, one-half under 28-53 years and 
three-quarters under 33-81 years. Nine-tenths of the fathers were under 44-11 
years and nine-tenths of the mothers under 38-54 years. It will be noted that the 
general tendency of the quartile and decile points over the three years, while not 
very marked, is in a downward direction. The movement is clear for the lower age- 
points and more doubtful for the higher. 
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8.—Quartile and Decile Ages of Married Fathers and Mothers, 1927. 


Fathers. Mothers. 
Position in Array by Age. eee 
1927. 1928. 1929. 1927. 1928. 1929. 

BRS t CUATEIO. cos cow cere srs years of age. 28-24 28-15 27-98 24-35 24-25 24-10 
Second quartiles. oo... 00... ne 33-26 33-13 32-89 28-85 28-71 28-53 
hnardequartless os V0 .% “6 39-04 38-98 38-83 34-26 34-16 33-81 
BAUS UO Oren cc ees ee eo « = 24-81 24-72 24-60 21-39 21-30 21-21 
Second decile: sgak «..sostt a 27°24 27°12 26-93 23-44 23-35 23 +20 
ib tre yoltc trol a rn “s 29-25 29-04 28-93 25-25 25-12 24-20 
POUT GBCUOC. cs... eess sss - 31-21 31-02 30-77 27-06 26-92 26-68 
Fifth decile se 33-26 33-13 32-89 28-85 28-71 28-53 
‘eib.6 ape Fecal Ce) eh Sn Ne be 35-44 35°31 35-06 30-78 30-69 30-44 
peventh decile: ...... J... 66s s 37-83 37-78 37°52 33-03 32-94 32:71 
PORE MeCwe, Meek, ioe cles: the 40-43 40-38 40-25 35°61 85-51 35-30 
Nianth decile... 20 -.ct. ces she 44-20 44-21 44-11 38-69 38-65 38-54 


Nativity of Parents.—Table 9 classifies the children born in 1929 by country 
of birth of parents, and furnishes some idea to what extent the coming generation of 
Canadian-born will be the offspring of Canadian-born, British-born or foreign-born 
parents. The term “country not specified”, under country of birth, includes for 
the father illegitimate births and births of incomplete record, while for the mother 
it includes births of incomplete record only. 


§.—_Number and Percentage of Births (Exclusive of Stillbirths) in Canada to Fathers 
and Mothers Born in Specified Countries, 1929. 


Number of Births with Percentage of Births with 
Father, Mother or Both Father, Mother or Both 
Parents Born in Specified Parents Born in Specified 
Country of Birth of Parents. Country. Country. 


Father. | Mother. ee Father. | Mother. =a 


eS ee ee ee ey 


oO ee eee ae ee 159,450 | 170,442 | 143,626 67-7 72-4 61-0 
LOR ed bys oem Balen eieene 22 See en ees ee ee 17,154 16,964 8,075 7°3 7-2 3-4 
Imelsn dco: S HONE «2 BARRE... 5nd 2,825 2,473 1,090 1-2 1-1 0-5 
SOOUENYC ae Son Sa ee e RD ernie Ge ae ees 6, 660 7,092 3,075 2-8 3-0 1:3 
\WEZUNS SE Ne A a dt PR aR A 613 545 157 0-3 0-2 0-1 
Wihereriishi isles yee. Ao Aye vnojacdioyw soso ce 86 75 19 3 3 3 
ENG WIOUNGLANC o25 2c) sicvaus. do chess a) «iS Cae 6lE OS, 1,074 1,032 509 0:5 0:4 0-2 
Other British Possessions..............- 24 460 143 0-2 0-2 0-1 
ENT USH ATE YS ee SR OR ae RS ae ee ORE FS 3,311 2,634 2,065 1-4 1-1 0:9 
18y 0) 5 ONE hs pe ae ern i eaenteetaare st Retirees 604 510 343 0°3 0-2 0-1 
EERSTE Ye le Sis Se SO eee ee ee oer 573 623 467 0-2 0-3 0-2 
DOE ODL sees Ee ee enc Snes 485 410 166 0-2 0-2 0-1 
Germany 960 870 430 0-4 0:4 0:2 

ungary 947 842 733 0-4 0-4 0:3 
DSI, Sy eR eae EE es > Bean 2,447 1 pd 1,671 1-0 0-7 0:7 
Norway 962 686 431 0-4 0-3 0-2 
Poland! 5,079 4,635 3, 736 2-2 2-0 1-6 
Russia? 5, 627 4,760 3,642 2-4 2-0 1-5 
Sweden 923 608 348 0:4 0-3 0-1 
Other sami COUNLTION rh eee 4,024 3,073 2,341 1-7 1:3 1-0 
RINAANG GAPAN sd sok sd ewe ese e. 1,143 1,065 1,020 0-5 0-5 0-4 
Other Asiatic Countries................. 314 243 214 0-1 0-1 0-1 
PIRLOUNSUHUOS roc eke Coe c ees peters 11,613 12,022 3, 639 4-9 5-1 1°5 
Country not specified...............008 8,017 1,600 290 3-4 0-7 0-1 

PE QUSIS RA Eke te dae hie ot 235,415 | 235,415 | 178,23804 100-00 100-0 75-75 


1 Includes Galicia. 2Includesthe Ukraine. %Less than one-tenth ofone percent. ‘This figure gives 
the number of children whose fathers and mothers were borninthesamecountry. The difference between 
this figure (178,230) and the total number of births (235,415) represents the number of children (57,185) 
whose fathers and mothers were born in different countries. This excludes the percentage (24-3) of 
‘*mixed parentage’’, t.e., where the two parents were not born in the same country. 
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Origin of Parents.—Table 10 gives the number and paren? of births 
during 1929, distributed by the principal origins. 


10.—Number and Percentage of Births (Exclusive of Stillbirths) in Canada to Fathers 
and Mothers of Specified Origins, 1929. 


Number of Births with Percentage of Births with 
Father, Mother or Both Father, Mother, or Both 
Parents of Specified Origin. Parents of Specified Origin. 


Origin of Parents. — 


Both Both 

Father. | Mother. Patowie Father. | Mother. ja Riae te oo 
Jing lish’: act cae Jee oe ae. «eR 51,107 54, 069 36,197 21-7 23-0 15-4 
Trish). ich tates oe Pan hee 20, 968 20,091 9,138 8-9 8-5 3-9 
Scoteh ..-. 6 te eee ee as ws : 22,530 22 ho 10, 256 9-6 9-7 4-4 
Welshi.5.'3. ictus 2 de Hthded fo en ee 907 733 162 0-4 0-3 0-1 
Prene nection cee tes. es abies ee 88,405 91,810 83, 927 37-6 39-0 35-7 
German rere eee ee 10, 430 LRtSO [he BR) 4-4 4-7 3-2 
Armenian. oe sacents sentence ee 48 43 42 ] 1 1 
AUStHan igo ace cok ck in ete oe eee 1,258 1,366 997 055 0:6 0-4 
Belgian yan es es eee, Lene 651 623 384 0:3 0-3 0-2 
Buleariancenc: pete: cone Cee eee 66 29 26 1 1 1 
Chinesert atic secre rons Cae eee 286 263 257 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Czech and Slovalkia..a.ne ot ee ee eee 520 539 401 0-2 0-2 0-2 
Danish seen. oes atone ie ee 699 616 319 0-3 0-3 0-1 
Dutehyieeae:..A23Th:. Boe ee 2,320 2,209 1,235 1-0 0-9 0-5 
Pinnishccacn ena She eee ae 643 803 572 0:3 0-3 0-2 
Greeks, ed, AR IA, 5 EE eae 267 162 156 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Hebrew 42h cae eee ee eee 2, 18H 2,148 2,101 0-9 0-9 0-9 
Haindittic, sooo ie cae 2s stents oo ote Ree 39 39 1 1 1 
HM @ arian ces oe eee a ee ee ae 911 963 827 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Neelandie chico ee On ae oe ee 388 443 259 0-2 0-2 0-1 
Indians oa 24). oS ack oP Seek tre RELE 2,557 2,980 2,421 1-1 1-3 1-0 
TGabienrs sors coe ore essa. ark ce ey Dd 2,288 Ot 1-2 1-0 0-9 
JaApANesG Jc.) eae eee ee eee 886 886 881 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Negronnistirssyteene eines apie een 325 376 294 0-1 0-2 0-1 
NOT weGian , ssscnes 65 sence tect eee 1,895 1,951 953 0-8 0:8 0-4 
Polish BPH Je Reese ka See 2,676 2,980 2,081 1-1 1:3 0-9 
Rourranian® Fooda hoes... oats.«s See 662 590 458 0-3 0-3 0-2 
Russian, Ae RIO BE. Sess AN 25242 2,070 1, 668 1-0 0-9 0-7 
Serbo-Croatianvmee a: ois ssoe one eee 337 325 277 0-1 0-1 - O-l 
Swédish=eor aires eter ee eee 1,522 1,450 626 0-6 0-6 0-3 
Sweeter 8. croc. Sacn. be och sent oo See 300 98 0-1 0-1 1 
Sivas WEE ee oe ors bate. aor aie HOM Ee 278 244 213 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Wiramian tesco etre eee Se eee 5, 646 5,966 aye 1G 2-4 2-5 2-2 
Others. cae ae ae ee bes 265 257 163 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Origin not specified.) )).0 i> .).>. seer 8, 483 1,943 691 3-6 0-8 0:3 

Totals ..cb.8¢h.0525< 8 ae 235,415 | 235,415 | 172,8732 100-0 100-0 73-43 


1Less than one-tenth of one per cent. ?This figure gives the number of children whose fathers and 
mothers have the same origin. The difference between this figure (172,873) and the total number of births 
(235,415) represents the number of children (62,542) whose fathers and mothers are of different origins. 
3This excludes the percentage (26-6) of mixed parentage, 7.e., where the parents were not of the same origin. 
4Including Galician and Bukovinian. 


Illegitimacy.—The ratio of illegitimate to total births is, generally speaking, 
low in Canada as compared with other countries. 

Out of 235,415 living births in the nine provinces of Canada in 1929, 7,516, or 3-2 
p.c., were returned as the issue of unmarried mothers. Figures for 1930 show a 
total of 243,495 living births, of which 8,059, or 3-3 p.c., were returned as the issue 
of unmarried mothers. Out of this number 4,125 were males and 3,934 
females—a ratio of 1,049 males to every 1,000 females, as compared with 1,035 
males per 1,000 females, for 1929, and a general 1930 rate for all births of 1,052 
males to 1,000 females. The somewhat lower 1930 ratio of males to females 
among the issue of unmarried mothers, as compared with the issue of married 
mothers, is in contrast with the experience of most other countries, and even with 
our own records of earlier years. 


— we 
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11._Number of Illegitimate Births, Classified by Age of Mother, with the Percentage 
to Total Living Births, by Provinces, 1929, with Totals for 1930. 


Age of Mother. {P.E.I.| N.S.) N.B.} Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. |Canada. 
DUBE TD OATS se 8 earth wrearsestovoRieisiets - 8 2 12 30 2 4 4 2 64 
15-19 years 13 228 142 462 902 197 225 194 97 2,460 
20-24 years 13 206 109 538 845 201 197 203 107 2,419 
25-29 years 4 65 38 155 295 60 55 76 31 779 
30-34 years 3 21 15 50 148 25 29 33 20 344 
35-39 years 1 20 5 29 65 24 12 15 15 189 
40-44 years 1 4 8 3 28 3 14 ) 1 ul 
45-49 years = 1 = - Z - - - - 3 
DOPY CATS IANGGOW ON. ois 6:0 oda. aia beaters - - - - - - ~ - - ~ 
ENG: OT WON NS ce Sin sok we se ses 5 - 1] 1,110 61 3 4 3 - 1,187 
Totals— ———_|—— | -——— 7 | — | ————— 
a. $e Boia Ske Seren aoe 40 553 320) 2,359] 2,376 518 540 537 273 7,516 
MSO 28) PRS Ae soe Sate closn. dino as 41 557 $12) 2,519} 2,651 540 619 557 263 8,059 
are cent of all living births— 
OO eR MEERE, 08 one Sco ads ches 5, 5 alot 2-4, 5e2 3-1 2-9 3:5 3-6 2-5 3-2 2:6 3-2 
TOES gee oe "Lae Seat Gee a ee ee 2-3 4-9 3-0 3:0 3-7 3-7 2-8 3-2 2-4 3:3 
‘ere aiepitmmete births— 
ie Bae CP eae ees at es Seen ae 23 279 156} 1,215] 1,207 272 276 258 136 3, 822 
1930 Cap Ar OY Rae Se Se Se ere 21 302 159), 1,291) 1,335 274 333 281 129 4,125 
Female illegitimate births— 
dl ak Oe <2 ee eee: Senet 17 274 164; 1,144) 1,169 246 264 279 i leif/ 3,694 
ADS ees gat oem REE RCE SER ROOTONSICU SIERO 20 255 153} 1,228) 1,316 266 286 276 134 3,934 


Stillbirths.—Statistics of the number of children born dead ia 1929 are shown 
below for Canada, according to the status and age of the mother; totals for 1930 
are inserted. 


. 


12._Stillbirths by Age of Mother and Legitimacy of Child in 1929, with Totals for 1930. 


Born 
to Born to Married Mothers. Total 
Unmar- Born in 
Age of Mother. ried |———— + | Can- 
Moth- ada 


ers. |P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.| B.C. 


—_— | | |] — | | | | | 


Under 15 years of ion INS 3 - 1 = - - - - - - 4 
15-19 years.. an # 97 1 21 16 66 141 13 2 23 19 424 
POSWEVBATS J 60s bvisads a ene 109 8 rie 64] 434) 526 86 105 106 58 Lote 
BPRS OATES oe cyt iis » Sieve. on 49 13 62 67| 579} 580 112 120 107 61 1,750 
BOSOSIVOATSE shidiciec: Le k'aa sae 21 9 85 42} 446! 580 92 88 91 58 ay 
bas ORy CAMS. el Lak. tele led: 21 9 61 46} 400] 434 115 109 79 55 1,329 
BUA A IV DATS i Asie sis’ s acc: lays if 6 31 28 206 232 60 69 45 28 712 
BAU CION OL ks had okt hon oo oes = - 2 2 28 28 6 13 4 2 85 
BUKMONGI 8 oc tieae ino fsa cascle 93 Z ~ 3 2 68 - 2 5 2 AWW 
Totals, 1929............... 400 4 340} 268] 2,161) 2,589) 484) 533] 460) 283) 7,566 
Totals, 1930............... 433 3 


Ratios to Total Births,1929 5-1} 2: 
Ratios to Total Births,1930 Srl] 2s 


Birth Rates in Various Countries.—The relative positions occupied by 
Canada and its individual provinces among the countries of the world with respect 
to crude birth rate (the annual number of births per 1,000 of population) are shown 
in Table 13. 
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13.—Crude Birth Rates of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


Crude Crude 
Country or Province. Year. | Birth Country or Province. Year. | Birth 
Rate Rate 
Costa, Rica... ae eee. 1928 46-9 | New South Wales..............+. 1929 21-4 
Meypt.. -. aegis ee anette cs. ctts 1929 43 OntariO:.anae sae aiant.cc 62 tent sed 1930 21-0 
Chile. ...-: 38. ee oo ee 1929 41:24) Manitobasics. ot: vasnccceneeeess 1930 20-9 
Russia, (Huropean)is.....a4.-. ees 1928 41-0] Northern Treland..: 2% 29.:...:52. 1929 20-4 
Ceylonics' 65 casveateosoas eee eres 1929 36:53 Australia i.01.sascucies seeteneees 1929 20-3 
Salvador.A ace oe ec eee 1926 36:1: | Queensland 5... 4) anes oes eee eee 1929 20-0 
‘Panania: gee. kee oe nase 1928 35-9 || Prince Edward Island........... 1930 19-9 
ROuMANIAe esa atte s ote 1928 34-7 *|\rish Pree State.inacs ooneee tee oe 1929 19-8 
JRMNAICA Seo oe ee re te eee 1929 O42 hUNew, Zealander tae. cic ete coolers 1929 19-0 
JAAN... .xc00 Moats ote sus Re os ee 1929 ao: OHeScobtland : jer. see dos: ose eeee eee 1929 19-0 
ee sie ER oR os Bd olsen he 1930 29. GAlteViICLOrIS: . betes tee oct ae oe 1929 19-0 
Spates (os. eens See ce es 1929 28-9 |} United States (Reg. Area)....... 1928 18-9 
nee of South Africa (Whites). . 1929 26 < 2h Ulatwaa. oS: ees eet ete cote oe 1929 18-8 
New. Brunswick: 08. «sees anon 1930 25° O¥ll SDenmar k We se ec = Saber ees oot os 1929 18-6 
Alec Uae ee nee 1929 20° 1 UPTUSSiaiss...cueiee ene Laat eee 1928 18-6 
ANDOr ta... eee ees EE, ee 1930 24-9 | South Australia..........0....... 1929 18-4 
Newioundland te... fee on a oe 1929 24-6" A Belo. cee ee bee abseil 1929 18-3 
Saskatchewanai. to. os cme oleae 1930 24:4). Hstomia..2 hc iee dees eee ee 1928 18-0 
WEUsUa yes os ote es ee 1929 D4 2M AG Orman y a semis teh wise rete 1929 17-9 
Canadas: Hees. 62 See hak. ees dee 1930 eM CETANCE:... .Peocce ntact ae 1929 H°7 
Netherlandsa. cscs inca esas 1929 2238: UNOBWAV.< er fief cua eee 1929 17-3 
@zechoslovakia.....<c5 fossectnie ess 1929 2224 | SWAtLZer lands sen. vsceetiee sree eee 1929 17-0 
SRASIMOANI Are Sons ites Sere eee 1929 224 AUSERIRY cera ie erin nce cee oe eet 1929 16-7 
INOWarSCOLIS ae ciiesaens cee 1930 22-1 |} England and Wales............... 1929 16-3 
Western Australian, ...2e.s-ae eee 1929 22-0 || British Columbia..............-. 1930 16-1 
Binland: Se Vase.) sates alee 1928 QU6 NP SwodenBinl..oesenns aceeeee es sen 1929 15-2 


Section 3.—Marriages and Divorces. 


Subsection 1.—Marriages. 


About a century ago it was observed in the United Kingdom that the number 
of marriages tended to be high when the price of wheat was low and to be low when 
the price of wheat was high. This was quite naturally the case among a population, 
the majority of which was living at a comparatively low standard of comfort, and 
where the staple food was thus the chief factor in the cost of living. 


More recently, the curve showing marriage rates in the United Kingdom and 
other English-speaking countries has ceased to bear any constant relation to the 
price of the staple food of the people, though it still does so in poorer countries. 
Its place in influencing the marriage rate has, however, been taken by the general 
level of prosperity. Marriages in such countries as the United Kingdom, the 
United States, Canada and Australia tend to increase in “good times” and to 
diminish in “hard times’, when great numbers of those who are contemplating 
marriage are led to postpone such marriage until the advent of better industrial 
conditions. ‘Thus marriage in Canada showed a considerable decline in 1930. 


Summary statistics of marriages contracted in 1921-30 appear in Table 14. 
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14.—Number of Marriages and Marriage Rates, by Provinces, 1921-30. 
A.—NUMBER OF MARRIAGES. 


Year. P.E.I. | N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. |Canada. 
Average 1921-25.. 473 3,186 | 2,953 1 24,087 | 4,634 4,982 | 4,313 3,971 1 
Average 1926-30.. 473 3,224 2,970 | 18,731 | 25,449 | 4,951 6,036 | 5,265 4,786 | 71,885 
BOE neice toe as 459 | 2,861 2,988 | 17,827 | 23,682 | 4,537] 5,483 4,503 | 4,418 66, 658 
edits ee Je <i cto ee 482 3,042 2,887 | 18,551 | 24,677 4,716 5, 733 4,707 4,720 69,515 
Le Oi 466 | 3,256} 3,146 | 19,126 | 25,728 | 5,170} 6,701 5,776 | 4,942 | 74,311 
BO sce aie wrateltiords 469 8,510 3,118 | 19,610 | 27,605 5,269 6,548 6,004 5,155 77, 288 
USO sconces e earch oe 488 | 3,451] 2,761 | 18,543 | 25,605 | 5,061 5,717 | 5,334 4,697 | 71,657 


B.—MARRIAGE RATES PER 1,000 POPULATION. 


Average 1921-25 5-4 6-1 7-6 1 8-0 7°5 6°4 7°3 7-1 1 
Average 1926-30 5-4 6-3 7-4 6-9 7-8 7:5 7-0 8-0 7°5 7°3 
2s orcs teccice 5-3 5-6 7-4 6-8 7-5 7-1 6-7 7-4 7°3 7-1 
GEE (eee eae Ware 5-5 5-9 7:3 7:0 7-7 7-2 6-8 7°4 7-6 7-2 
POOR, BAR PEELS: 5-3 6-3 7-8 7-0 7°8 7°8 7°8 8-8 7-7 7-6 
OU s ioe qa 5-3 6-8 7-7 9-1 8-3 7°8 7-4 8-8 7:8 7-7 
CLETUS AER 58 Bee BED 5-5 6-7 6-8 6-6 7-6 7°3 6°3 7°5 6-9 7-0 


1Quebec not included in present registration area prior to 1926. 


Age at Marriage.—The average age of all bridegrooms in the Dominion in 
1929 was 29-1 years and that of all brides 24-9 years. The average excess of the 
bridegroom’s age was thus 4-2 years. It may be noted in Table 15 that when the 
contracting parties are grouped by age of bridegroom, the average difference in age 
is less for the younger groups, grooms under 20 being 0-4 years younger than the 
brides, while the excess of the average bridegroom’s age was 1-6 years in the 
group 20-24, and steadily increased for each quinquennial age group until it 
was 11-4 years for the bridegrooms 50 years and over. On the other hand, when 
the parties are grouped by the age of the bride, it is found that, although with less 
regularity than is shown in the table by age of grooms, the general tendency is for 
the older brides to marry men nearer their own age than in the case of the younger 
brides. Since these tables are based upon all marriages contracted during the year, 
the figures given should not be understood to signify the average ages at first 
marriage. Out of each 1,000 bridegrooms in 1929, 906 were bachelors, 84 widowers, 
10 divorced men; out of each 1,000 brides 933 were spinsters, 58 widows, 9 divorced 
women. Nineteen twenty-eight is the first year in which as many as 1 p.c. of those 


marrying have previously been divorced. 
f 


15.— Difference in Ages of Bridegrooms and Brides, 1929. 


Excess of Excess of 
Age Group : Average | Average | Average Age Group Average | Average | Average 
of Age of Age Age of of Age Age of Age ot 
Bridegrcoms. Bride- | of Brides.| Bride- Brides. of Brides.| Bride- Bride- 
grooms. grooms grooms. | grooms. 
All bridegrooms... 29-1 24-9 4-2 || All brides......... 24-9 29-1 4-2 
Under 20 years..... 19-1 19-5 —0-4 | Under 20 years.... 18-5 24-6 6-1 
20-24 years......... 22-8 21-2 1-6 || 20-24 years........ 22-3 26-4 4-1 
25-29 years......... 27-3 23-4 3-9 || 25-29 years........ 27-1 30-1 3-0 
30-34 years......... 82-2 25:9 6-3 || 30-34 years........ 32-1 35-4 3°3 
35-39 years......... 37°3 28-9 8-4 || 35-39 years......... 37°3 40-8 3-5 
40-44 years......... 42-2 32°8 9-4 || 40-44 years........ 42-3 46-3 4-0 
45-49 years......... 47-4 37:3 10-1 || 45-49 years........ 47-3 51-1 3-8 
50 years and over.. 59-5 48-1 11-4 || 50 years and over.. 58-5 61-1 2-6 
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16—Average Ages of Parties Contracting Marriages, 1929. 


Excess of 
ve ao Average Average 
Province. Be 46 Age of _ Age of 
SAG Brides. Bride- 
grooms. grooms. 
Prince Edward Island.) 0) get ec cs Bee eo ee See oe Pe ee eee 30-9 26-0 4-9 
Nova: Seotia.a... di set. Sec Sch ee On EE as he es ce eer EL 29-3 24-9 4-4 
NewsbrunswiGk & ise... 0 5 ee. he. Eh). toh bakes eee eee 29-0 24-3 4-7 
Quebec eis tes 3c esa: Be Se Pee es ee EE oe AS Pe 28-7 25-2 3-5 
ONCATIO Sco. se hee Re Re RTO Te Bed Ue ate Be ne ee 28-8 25-0 3-8 
Uy Ferra ne) o> naengegraterar eam anine eatin aon enact Nos, AS EARN RS B ERSLIS e SIC. 29-7 Deane 5-0 
Saskatehe wan. .nicck sacra warns pe tnocds oot ee 2 aha. eon cee 29-4 23-9 5-5 
ATDOT CE: Seamer is ele oe ee ee ee ES coh es LS ctr cee ee 29-5 24-2 5-3 
BridishsG o luna bis seawater eee Bite otoncnct Ramicieoae nee erty tors 31-2 26:2 | 5-0 
Gana ain fhe eye ee ae eae ee OP ak Re a 29-1 24-9 4-2 


Nativity of Brides and Bridegrooms.—The majority of marriages con- 
tracted in the western provinces in past years have been between persons born out- 
side Canada. ‘This condition however is being gradually changed and, although in 
Alberta and British Columbia, the majority of the bridegrooms and brides in the 
marriages contracted in 1929 were born outside of Canada the percentages show a 
general reduction; in Saskatchewan the majority of the bridegrooms were born 
outside Canada but the majority of the brides were Canadians, and in Manitoba the 
majority of both bridegrooms and brides were Canadians. In the three Mari- 
time Provinces, the Canadian-born brides and grooms showed a marked predomin- 
ance, varying between 82 p.c. and 97 p.c., and in Ontario over 62 p.c. of grooms 
and 68 p.c. of brides were Canadian-born. In 1929, taking Canada as a whole, 
64-1 p.c. of all grooms and 70-0 p.c. of all brides were born in Canada. Table 17 
gives the number of marriages per 1,000 population in each province, as well as the 
percentage distribution of brides and grooms according to nativity. 


17.—Nativity of Persons Married in the Registration Area, by Provinces,1924-29. 
Norre.—For figures for 1921-1923, see the 1929 Year Book, p. 166. 


Percentage Distribution of Grooms and Brides, 


Marr lages. by Nativity. 
Province. Year. Born in Born 

ae Provinces of in other a ie S 

Total Panes Residence. Provinces. : 
lation. Grooms] Brides.|Grcoms] Brides.|Grooms] Brides. 
Prince Edward Island.....} 1924 408 4-7 88-7 93-1 7°4 3:7 3-9 3-2 
1925 407 4-7 90-9 93-4 4-9 2-2 4-1 4-4 
1926 459 5:3 88-9 94-3 5-5 2-2 5-7 3°5 
1927 482 5-5 92-7 95-0 3°5 1-5 aod 3°5 
1928 466 5:3 91-0 94-2 3°6 2-6 5-4 3°2 
1929 469 ded 91-3 92-5 3°8 4-3 4-9 3-2 
INGVa ScOtiandtar.: a. sche 1924 2,999 5-8 78-8 82-9 5-0 3-0 16-2 14-1 
1925 2,964 5-8 78-9 84-1 5-6 3-2 15-5 12-7 
1926 2,861 5-6 79-0 85-3 4-9 3-1 16-2 11-6 
1927 8,042 5-9 79:5 84-5 4-6 Oot 15-9 11-8 
1928 3,206 6-3 79-0 83-9 4:6 3-0 16-4 13-1 
1929 3,510 6-8 77-9 83-6 5-2 3:7 16-9 | 12-7 
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17.— Nativity of Persons Married in the Registration Area, by Provinces, 
1924-29—concluded. 


Percentage Distribution of Grooms and Brides, 


Marriages. by Nativity. 
Province. Year. Born in Born 
ho Provinces of in other nthe eee ‘ 
Total oe Residence. Provinces. 
Istion-)1&Gomsl Brides. Grooms! Brides.|Groomal Brides. 


New Brunswick........... 1924 2,972 7:6 73-2 77-2 10-0 7-9 16-8 14-9 
; 1925 2,908 7-4 12-2 76-5 9-3 7:0 18-5 16-5 

1926 2,938 7-4 72-1 75-6 9-0 8-0 18-9 16-4 

1927 2, 887 7:3 72:3 75-5 8-5 8-2 19-3 16-2 

1928 3,146 7:8 69-4 74:8 9-2 7:3 21-4 17-9 

1929 3,118 @7 72-8 76-2 9-3 8-9 17-9 14-9 

DOREAT IO i Aceh ies ts tees os 1924 | 24,038 7-9 58-8 62-3 6-8 6-1 34-4 31-6 
1925 | 23,074 7-4 58-9 62-6 7:5 6-8 33-6 30:7 

1926 | 23,632 7:5 60-4 64-3 7:3 6-6 32°3 29-1 

1927 | 24,677 CE 59-6 63-5 6-9 6-2 33-4 30°3 

1928 | 25,728 7:8 57-0 61-3 7-2 6-7 30°8 32-0 

1929 | 27,605 8-3 54-9 60-2 7-4 7:3 30°7 32°5 

Manitoba i ikrehiesitics ces. 1924 4,132 6-6 28-4 43-1 17-0 13-4 54-6 43-5 
1925 4,377 6-9 32-4 44-7 15-6 11-3 51-9 44-0 

1926 4,537 1 35°4 47-7 14-2 12-2 50°3 40-2 

1927 4,716 7-2 34-7 48-7 13-6 10-8 51-8 40-6 

1928 5,170 7-8 34-8 48-0 13-0 10-5 52-2 41-5 

1929 5,269 7°8 37-7 50-6 12-6 10-9 49-7 | 38-5 

Saskatchewan............ 1924 4,792 6-1 11-2 24-6 30-2 25-6 58-6 49-8 
1925 4,909 6-1 13-2 26-6 29-0 24-8 57-8 48-6 

1926 5, 483 6-7 15-1 31-0 28-8 24-6 56-1 44-4 

1927 5,733 6-8 17-0 32°5 27-6 23°3 55-4 44-2 

1928 6,701 | = 7-8 17-8 34-8 26-4 20-1 55°8 45-1 

1929 6,548 7-4 20-6 38-5 24-9 19-4 54-5 42+] 

PASE UR Se ae acy. ete oe o's 1924 4,159 7-0 11:6 22-5 25-0 22-4 63-4 50-1 
1925 4,355 7-2 13-6 25-1 24-0 20-5 62-5 54-4 

1926 4,503 7:4 13-3 25-7 24-1 21-7 62-5 52-6 

1927 4,707 7-4 15-2 25-4 23°3 20-9 61-4 53°7 

1928 5,776 8-8 16-6 28-3 22-4 18-7 61-0 53:0 

1929 6,004 8-8 17-6 30-9 20-9 17-2 61-4 51-9 

British Columbia......... 1924 4,038 7-1 16-2 23-3 21-3 19-8 62-5 56:9 
1925 4,223 7:2 17-1 22-1 20-7 20-4 62-2 57-4 

1926 4,418 7-3 17-7 22-5 21-0 20-8 61-2 56-7 

1927 4,720 7:6 16-9 22-7 20-3 21-9 62-8 55-5 

1928 4,942 (ere 18-3 25-8 21-5 21-7 60-2 52°5 

1929 5,155 7°8 18-6 26-5 20-6 21-6 60-8 51-9 

Canada (Former Refgis-| 1924 | 47,538 7:2 46-0 52:5 12-9 11-2 41-1 36-3 
tration Area). 1925 | 47,217 7:0 46-1 52-6 13-2 11-3 40-7 36-1 
1926 | 48,831 71 46-8 53°9 13-1 11-7 40-1 34-5 

1927 | 50,964 7:3 46-7 53-6 12-5 11-2 40-8 390-2 

1928 | 55,185 7-8 44-8 52-6 12-9 11-1 42-3 36-3 

1929 | 57,678 8-0 44-9 53:3 12-4 11-1 42-4 35-6 

EMCEE es sels ss. sas. 6 1926 | 17,827 6-8 81-9 84-4 3°9 3°4 14-1 12-2 
1927 | 18,551 7:0 81-1 84:3 4-2 3-3 14-7 12-4 

1928 | 19,126 7:0 80-8 83-8 4-1 3°5 15-1 12-7 

1929 | 19,610 Zl 80-1 82-6 3°7 3:4 16-3 14-0 


Canada (Exclusive of the 
Territories)............ 1926 | 66,658 
1927 69,515 
1928 | 74,311 
1929 77,288 
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Marriage Rates in Various Countries.—For comparative purposes, the 
crude marriage rates per 1,000 of population in various countries of the world and 
in the provinces of Canada are shown for the indicated years in Table 18. 
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18.—Crude Marriage Rates of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


Crude Crude 
Marriage Marriage 

Rate Rate 

Country or Province. Year. per Country or Province. Year. per 

1,000 1,000 

popula- popula- 

tion. tion. 
Ukraine. a ccs8 (crete renin 1927 LL o2 1 MAUBUR ALISO Ih. cle otc tere Meee nterene 1929 7-5 
Wnited Statesttosocsae toes 1928 QOH SDAIN aac ole eee ies ae 1929 7:4 
Chile? Aes = SE eee eee 1929 O84 Manttobasnac cae eee roe nro 1930 7:3 
Union of South Africa........... 1929 Qe TAO VICCOLIO:< sacsoh siniadere ae ae es oe 1929 7:3 
@zechoslovakiaje oe, see. 1929 0:5 sk inlan deep: es ates cece es + 1928 7-1 
Germany 9. Wass het cece eae as 1929 O'«2 Iisleeland antes. ib. aseete a ance es cc - 1929 71 
in gary.eae’ sami aoe cS vahis « 1929 0-1 |) sCanadanay, & «|... daaieedas. cates 1930 7:0 
Beloiumi ey aoe se eeh. oo eee ye 1929 829 i dtaly. 4: eek: oh. iter acess cots 1929 7-0 
AGUIMANID. Pe eee os eile or 1928 8-9 British Colum bia gree ates clos « 1930 6-9 
Western Australia............... 1929 8-2 | (New, Brunswick... .seer...0-.+..- 1930 6-8 
NTAN COME mr ces Soest eae 1929 8-1 WeScotlandsotcaneescee Sane 1929 6-8 
MGAEV IA te os okie oh aes 1929 SO WIS weden- Res. 26 cb. taeb deh ces © 1929 6-8 
Tasmanian eo. oekye Beale. se aerteos 1929 8-0.4| INove SCotiaee.:. eek oa. aces 1930 6-7 
JAUIBUTIA: Fe ote sc Ste lars crs orate 1929 7-9 W iQueensland:. 2%... tite dees e+ oe 1929 6-7 
Denmark ho Wires dco oles ye 1929 W DQue bec. seer cer. ks. Meet ul heres scptes 1930 6-6 
England: Bute. cck. Gehens +b Atos « 1929 7-9. QNorwayius.ax...lapet.s iets 8 1929 6-4 
PStoniateten ete oho eeke sakes 1928 7-9 || South Reet «A oe ope 1929 6-4 
JADEN ae ce een ne 1929 CiOh| WOPUSUAY ne cbeere ce entecettes 1929 6-4 
New South Wales............... 1929 7-9 || Saskatchewan.................. 1930 6-3 
New Zealandy i fice b deck. 1929 7-8 | Northern Ireland............... 1929 6-0 
Netherlandsias.4 iof.bSo.0+ Skee 1929 Wt Al COV LONE, SEM Shioio. 6. SRE esha. ous, okies 1929 55 
Swatzerland!A,.. 6.2. .2 bh esek 1929 7-7 i| Prince Edward Island.......... 1930 5-5 
NLATIO pean. tees. foe Seen 1930 7°6 || Trish Free States. 208). 2h... 1929 4-6 
A tertat: Seis cot Benak eee 1930 7D: ll SALVACOLIME woh eee coke cra 1926 3-9 


Subsection 2.—Divorces. 


For many years subsequent to Confederation the number of divorces granted 
in Canada was very small, 1883, with 13 divorces, being the first year in which the 
number attained two figures, while 1903, with 21 divorces, was the record year up 
to that time. Thereafter the numbers grew more rapidly, 1909 showing 51 divorces 
and 1913, the last pre-war year, 60 divorces. This number was, however, less than 
one per 1,000 of the marriages contracted in Canada in these years. 


The effect of the war was to increase very greatly the number of divorces granted 
in Canada. The causes may be found in the generally unsettling psychological 
effect of the war period, and the long separations between men on active service 
and their wives. The provision of new facilities for divorce is also to be considered; 
owing to a decision of the British Privy Council, divorces in the Prairie Provinces 
have, subsequently to 1918, been granted by the courts of these provinces, so that 
Ontario and Quebec have since then been the only provinces in which the applicant 
for divorce must secure a special Private Act of Parliament. In 1930, however, an 
Act of the Dominion Parliament (20-21 Geo. V, c. 14) gave jurisdiction in divorce 
cases to the Supreme Court of Ontario. 


The above-mentioned causes have tended to produce the recent increase in the 
numbers of divorces granted in Canada, which have grown steadily from 114 in 1918 
to 785 in 1928, 816 in 1929, and 875 in 1930, these numbers being those of final 
decrees, which alone really constitute divorces. More divorces were granted in 
1931 alone than in the 46 years from 1868 to 1913. The statistics of divorces granted 
in the years from 1901 to 1930 inclusive will be found in Table 19. (For divorces 
in each year prior to 1901 see the 1921 Year Book, p. 825.) 
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19.—Statistics of Divorces Granted in Canada, 1901-31. 
Nort.—In Prince Edward Island only one divorce was granted from 1868 to 1930; this was in 1913. 


In consequence of a decision of the British Privy Council, divorces in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 
have, subsequently to 1918, been granted by the courts of these provinces. 


Granted by the Dominion Parliament. Granted by the Courts. 


Total 
Year. New British for 
Ontario. | Quebec. % eeerost Manitoba. EL pbiion a Si eng Canada, 
1) Se 2 - - o 10 ~ 7 19 
BOOZ IE Ferd cred 2 _ - - 9 1 3 15 
D008 es cscs cee 2 1 1 1 8 4 4 21 
HOGS) creeae os eck 5 1 - - 6 2 5 19 
1O0E es lorictmk 2 3 2 2 6 2 18 35 
Alta. Sask. 

POOR Devin cas tae 10 3 1 - - 5 1 17 37 
MOOT ne cercn\ears sen es 3 1 - - 1 81 3 9 25 
5908 J ieenise< 4 lve 8 - - - - 5 5 12 30 
WOOO xsrcramercttrou are 8 4 1 1 2 81 5 22 51 
DL Orc rohtecye sia 14 2 - 1 3 131 6 12 51 
Med Lees cates ccc 13 4 2 - 3 10! 6 19 57 
1) DAR see rn Pe 9 3 2 1 1 4 42 11 34 
BOL Siero te ac ics 20 4 4 1 6 = 4 20 606 
Oo es 18 7 4 2 2 10 12 15 70 
AO Sinema Se bial 10 3 3 1 1 13 6 16 53 
LOG. aaa FA: 18 1 1 2 2 14 11 18 67 
BOL daira oes 10 4 2 1 - 8 6 23 54 
i a ee 10 2 2 1 ~ 24 10 65 114 
BO tetais 2 ce Gis 49 4 363 3 883 36 13 147 376 
(nd Pa aie ce 91 9 644 264 424 45 15 136 429 
UY Cee ee 101 9 844 504 1224 41 13 128 548 
MO Za. Weir ciccote v 90 6 | 1294 3874 974 35 12 138 544 
BOZO cmce sctni.s cel 105 11 874 414 814 2 19 1393 505 
TOA Sie i oeken ie 2 114 13 1184 284 774,45 42 15 1363 543 
TDA ek A ae 121 13 1014 = 424 794 30 15 150 551 
BOO: ado oe, 113 10 1544 483,4 854 19 12 167 608 
1927 ee, 182 13 1484 .604 1023,4 29 17 197 748 
ODO OR nn 213 25 1684 554 794 28 143 203 785 
Lo AA Ses > ee ee 208 30 1474 = 694 894 30 21 222 816 
Ue an oe 207 40 | 1514 624 1144 19 27 255 875 
OT a ee ~ 388 | 1544 514 944 36 20 208 = 


1 Includes one judicial separation. 2% Includes one not effective till court costs are paid. *One by 
Parliament. 4 Granted by courts. ® Two granted by Parliament. 6 Includes one in P.E. Island. 


Section 4.—Deaths. 


Within the past century and more especially within the past generation there 
has occurred throughout the countries of the white world a notable decline in the 
death rate, except where man has brought death upon himself through wars and the 
aftermath of wars. How far this decline has been due to advances in medical 
science, how far to better sanitation and how far to the improvement in the general 
conditions of living, as a result of the increase in the productive power of humanity, 
is in dispute, but concerning the facts there is no doubt. 

Perhaps the most impressive testimony regarding this decline in the death rate 
is furnished by the mortality statistics of Sweden, where vital statistics have been 
kept with great accuracy for the whole nation ever since 1750. There the crude 
death rate declined from an average of 27-40 per 1,000 in the decade 1751-60 to 
14-29 in the decade 1911-20 and to 12-2 in 1929. 


Similarly, in England, the crude death rate, which was 22-5 per 1,000 in the 
60’s, 21-4 in the 70’s and 18-2 in the 90’s of the last century, declined to 15-5 in 
1906, 13-8 in 1913 and 12-3 and 11-7 (England and Wales) in 1927 and 1928. In 
Scotland, again, the rate was 22-1 in the ’60’s, 21-8 in the ’70’s, 18-6 in the ’90’s, 
16-4 in 1906, 18-5 in 1927 and 13:3 in 1928, 
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Of course the preceding statements are not to be taken to mean that every 
year will show a decline in the death rate as compared with the preceding year. 
There will always be years of specially high mortality, for instance 1918, when the 
death rate in Ontario, the most populous of the provinces of Canada, was 15-3 per 
1,000 as against 12-0 in 1917 and 11-9 in 1919. (This was owing to the great 
influenza-pneumonia epidemic of that year.) Over a period, however, these idiosyn- 
crasies of individual years are reduced to negligibility, and it remains true that 
from decade to decade there is, generally speaking and under normal conditions, a 
decline in the crude death rate of the countries of the white man’s world. 


As for Canada, while the period elapsed since the introduction of complete and 
comprehensive vital statistics in 1920 has been too short to establish a definite 
downward trend, the rate of 12-4 per 1,000 for that year in the eight provinces 
then included in the registration area was substantially higher than in any subse-_ 
quent year. When the year 1920 is eliminated from the series there is little evidence 
of continued trend. Since 1925 Quebec, which has a higher death rate than any 
other province, has been included in the registration area and its influence is reflected 
in the totals for Canada shown in Table 20. A decided improvement is shown in 
the deaths and death rate of Quebec for 1930. 


Subsection 1.—General Mortality. 


Total deaths and crude death rates in recent years are given in Table 20 for 
Canada, by provinces. 


20.—Deaths and Death Rates, by Provinces, 1926-30, with Averages 1921-25 and 
; 1926-30. 


A.—TOTAL DEATHS. 


Year. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Canada.? 
Average 1921-25......... 1,085} 6,519} 5,093 a 34,252) 5,348) 5,859) 4,953) 4,812 1 
Average 1926-30......... 969] 6,362} 5,019] 36,645) 36,650) 5,507) 6,256) 5,530) 5,986) 108,924 
LO QO) eerie aettegteceyated Crete 898} 6,366} 5,002} 37,251} 35,909} 5,335] 6,060} 5,159) 5,474; 107,454 
LOQTRIISS Ete. Ste as 913} 6,378} 4,902] 36,175} 34,775) 5,309) 6,031] 5,059) 5,750} 105,292 
Ps SARC AESES oe ROM 952|} 6,202] . 4,972] 36,632) 37,128) 5,396) 6,166) 5,699} 5,910} 109,057 
LOZQ Tee E oe ee. tee Ae 1,122} 6,660} 5,230) 37,221) 38,123) 5,808) 6,715} 6,239) 6,397) 113,515 
19304 craig acta cee arene Neon 961) 6,206) 4,991} 35,945) 37,313} 5,685) 6,309) 5,496} 6,400) 109,306 


Average 1921-25......... 12-5] 12-6] © 13«1 1 11-3 8-6 7:5 8-3 8-7 d 

Average 1926-30......... TO 24 db 13-5 dhe 8-3 7-3 8-4 9-3 11-1 
L026. cock. Se Paaedane Mee 10-3} 12-4]. 13.6)! 2114-31) 012-3], @898|aue-4ieeh 885) O40 11-4 
1 PR ei eh itl ae 10-5} 12-4) 12-3] 13-6} 10-8 8-2 7:2 8-0 9-2 10-9 
ROS Eran 5 ee 1028) 12 -OV P1264) S13s5 i) 3 8-1 7-2 8-7 9-2 11-1 
DO isn Sechsies) Yuccs, so nea 12-8 12-9 12-9 13-4 11-4 8-6 7:6 9-1 9-7 11-3 
FOSO leer es eee TOOT 12 ie 2-ey eet oer! Mette 8-3 7-0 7:8 9-5 10-7 


1Quebec not included in present registration area prior to 1926, 2Exclusive of the Territories. 
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Age Distribution of Decedents.—The numbers of males and females dying 
in the nine provinces in 1929 and 1930 are given by single years of age up to 5 and 
afterwards by quinquennial age groups up to 90 years of age in Table 21, together 
with the percentage of the deaths which occurred in each group in each of these years. 
As illustrating the recent decline in infant mortality, it may be pointed out that the 
number of males under 1 year dying in 1930, was only 16-4 p.c. of the total number 
of male deaths, as against 23-6 p.c. in 1921, and of females, 15-4 p.c. as against 
20-2 p.c. Similarly, deaths under 5 years of age among males fell from 29-8 p.c. 
of the total number of deaths in 1921 to 20-7 in 1930 and among females, from 26-5 
p.c. to 19-7 p.c., the figures being for the registration area as of 1921 in all cases. 


21.—Distribution of Deaths in Canada by Certain Age Groups, Numbers and 
; Percentages, 1929-30. 


Male. Female. Male. Female. 
Age Group. a 
1929. 1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 1930. 
No. No. No. No. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 

Pinon deyear ets a tot. wk be obs 12,336 | 12,284 |} 9,338 | 9,458 20-3 20-8 17-8 18-8 
Mey Cale tae ern eee a MG ss re ae ss 179301" 17569") "1.563 1,397 3:2 2-7 3-0 2-8 
PEMOAIS tain tie the ese. buh hebis- aah: 853 781 781 630 1-4 1-3 1-5 1-3 
SV ER gti 28 Jo ache ent eee ee 582 544 533 440 1-0 0-9 1-0 0-9 
BTVOATS. Ee es coe eon eee 498 424 473 383 0-8 0:7 0-9 0-8 
Totals, under 5 years.......... 16,199 | 15,602 | 12,688 | 12,308 26-6 26-4 24-1 24-5 
5-9 years.......... ates See 1,536_)). 1,483 15370. 132 2-5 2-5 2-6 2-3 
EDU VCARG eee Tee oc hoe wee ck 1,049 926 975 862 1-7 1-6 1-9 1-7 
PAS yearst ire 75. co snasd see. 1,556} 1,436.|° 1,347.1 1,397 2-6 2-4 2-6 2-8 
a VOR ER ant oes Ea ee ea: 1,604 | 1,663 1, 683 1,549 2-6 2-8 3-2 3-1 
25-29 years....... eer R ee Sete Kee, | 1,517} 1,486] 1,612] 1,526 2-5 2-5 3-1 3-0 
ese WORN a oon oc. Tames tech tee 1,374 | 1,349} 1,539 | 1,393 2-3 2:3 2-9 2-8 
OU RV ORES eee ate es cued ts aie, cine 1,703 1,637 |. 1,731 1,585 2-8 2-8 3-3 3-2 
B0744 Weare. 2. Rer oe oe id. tede 2,046 | 1,970] 1,810] 1,754 3-4 3°3 3-4 3-5 
O49 WVOAER oiechic-disutiicA hole iniseerstoreeg 2,457 | 2,410] 1,860} 1,840 4-0 4-1 3-5 3-7 
DUCE Viearset wate ed te Lett. 2 S14 2207902) ~2, O78 awa 012 4-6 4-7 4-0 4-0 
BAAD ONY AES iB eres felons rb buh Jsiees Sivevs 4 2,978 | 3,038 | 2,274] 2,284 4.9 5-1 4-3 4-6 
BOOS VEATS niet eos oat. cbse ie wise | on ae 3,698 | 3,546] 2,918 | 2,735 6-1 6-0 5-5 5-4 
Cie URVEE UE Ew ers ee aes oe a en F 4,609 | 4,372 | 3,688 | 3,533 7:6 7-4 7-0 7-0 
MUA N DOES ieee Nps eee athe oy edke 4,903 | 4,941 | 4,258} 4,034 8-1 8-4 8-1 8-0 
POE VEATSN Oi cask oe pees ARGUS 4,547 | 4,482] 4,148] 3,875 7-5 7-6 7-9 7:7 
BORO ROT, tl eee bk ee ced averpiai care 5,427 b 5 062219 b5 518 125,279 8-9 8-6 10-5 10-5 
OD VGATSiANG OVET 5:2 occcos den sos os 821 832 1,084 1,091 1-3 1-4 2-1 2-2 

tale SPPsiial cia. idaa.k s Pees 60,831 | 59,032 | 52,582 | 50,189 - - = = 

AGGS NOListatedr iit Lon eee sae 89 77 13 8 - ~ - 


Totals, All Ages............... 60,920 | 59,109 | 52,595 | 50,197 = = = = 


The quartile and decile ages of decedents for the years 1927-29 are given for 
each sex and for the two sexes combined in Table 22. The fifth decile and second 
quartile (or the median) both mark the middle points of the arrays, and the deciles, 
dividing each half into five groups, give a more detailed picture of the age distribution 
in each half than do the quartiles. From the decile array it is apparent that for 
both sexes the greatest age increase has taken place in the third decile. In 1927 
three-tenths of the decedents were under 9-78 years of age but three-tenths of the 
decedents were under 16-07 years of age in 1928 and 15-42 years in 1929. A further 
analysis of figures, for males and females, shows that the increase in age for this 
decile was mainly accounted for by the increase in the age of male decedents. 
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22.—Quartile and Decile Ages of Decedents by Sex, 1927-29. 


Both Sexes. Male. Female. 
Position in Array by Age. —_- | - 

1927. | 1928. ) 1929. || 1927. | 1928. | 1929. || 1927. | 1928. | 1929. 
Hirst alantile hace ner ots: years ofage | 2-58 3-34] 3-15 6-82) 6-30 
Second quartile............... S 45-94 48-92) 48-8 49-12) 49-17 
hirdiquartile®.Giss. ol. ee - f 70-32 70-52] 70-47 72-29) 72-22 
Piratidecile.: +: 4edyese lear: months of age} 0-99 0-94) 1-03 1-77} 1-96 
Second decilewramenar een st 10-09 10-64] 11-25 19-92} 21-00 
‘Third decilottg aie eee years of age | 9-78 13-31} 12-52 18-45) 18-03 
Mourth decile. 2.2. s ia 29°37 33°80} 33-21 34-75) 34-41 
Hitghrdectle tom. eee ee ee re ~ | 45-94 48-92! 48-86 49-12} 49-17 
Sixthudeciloy..c) .25195.. a= ee. 4 58-28 59-60] 59-48 60-70} 61-12 
Seventh decile-26-- 22-5. s 66-89 67-31] 67-37 68-90} 69-07 
iPad NCROUC ss canaannodes sand me 73°73 73-64) 73-61 75-44] 75-28 
Ninthidecilot.n an eae ee ot 80-56 80-001 80-19 82-201 81-89 


Death Rates by Age Groups.—The death rates per 1,000 persons living in 
each group were shown in a table on p. 175 of the 1927-28 Year Book for the years 
1921-24. The calculations were made on the assumption that the age constitution 
of the estimated population of the later years was the same as that of the ascertained 
population of the census year. 


Adjusted Death Rate.—While the crude death rate gives the actual mortality 
per 1,000 of population, the differing age constitution of the population in different 
communities and the high mortality among infants and elderly people makes the 
crude death rate no true test of the relative expectation of life in such communities. 
Where the age constitution of a particular group is particularly favourable to low 
mortality, for example in an army in peace time, the crude death rate will be lower 
than elsewhere. 

The desire to eliminate from summary rates the effects of differences in age 
constitution between communities whose mortality is being compared has led to 
the use of ‘‘standardized” or “adjusted”? death rates, constructed by applying rates 
for the individual age groups, or age and sex groups to some population chosen as a 
standard. On p. 157 of the Canada Year Book 1931, will be found a series of such 
adjusted rates for the provinces of Canada up to the year 1928, the standard population 
chosen for the purpose being that of England and Wales at the census of 1901. 

In view, however, of the changes in age distribution which may have taken 
place in the Ganadiant population since the census of 1921, it has been decided to 
discontinue this series. When the population by age groups according to the census 
of 1931 is known, a revised series will be constructed covering the period between 
the two censuses. This series it is hoped to include in the Year Book for 1933. 


Causes of Death.—More than 85 p.c. of deaths recorded in the present reg- 
istration area in the years 1928 to 1930 were due to the 30 causes specified in Tables » 
23 and 24. Attention may be drawn to the decline in the number of deaths from 
ill-defined diseases as showing the increasing accuracy of diagnoses and of the 
resulting statistics (Table 23). 

Total deaths in 1930 showed a substantial reduction from the high Ie level of 1929 
and were more comparable to the 1928 figures. The influenza epidemic of 1929 
accounted for the temporarily high increase in the total, but the deaths from this 
cause were fewer in 1930 than they have ever been since figures were made available 
for the whole of Canada. It is significant, however, that cancer, tuberculosis, 
diseases of the heart and arteries, and appendicitis are increasingly important 
causes of death in spite of all efforts to control these diseases. Suicides, and violent 
deaths apart from suicides, also show persistent increases—a condition not charac- 
teristic of Canada alone but common to most modern civilizations. 
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23-—Deaths in the Former Registration Area of Canada, by Principal Causes, 1928- 
_ 1930, and in the Present Registration Area, 1927-30. 


me Former Registration 
 erade Causeof Death,  ——{__ Area. 
1928; | 1929. 1930. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 


Present Registration Area.2 ~ 


Periypnordteveree ut oe ee 207 227 193 |} 1,112 467 467 451 
deMtonslesh Sab Bis soins Re Be ais ces Pe 15} & 422 _ 170 616 337 619 521 

8 |Scarlet fever....... Po eee AC 2h eee 213 411 346 440 397 

, GW hooping cough.6.. 2... 1. 88...5.: 421 - 466 484 || 1,030 727 755 964 
TO MD iphtheria...035 Beas. ite ee ae oe 503 579 428 1,012.]... 916 980 737 

LE pPatiionzatoasercs he... as aes « 3,075 | 4,708 | 1,618} 3,451 | 4,703 | 7,170 2,472 

: 31 |Tuberculosis, lings 5 Se Ree 3,804 | 3,755 | 38,874] 6,444 | 6,490 | 6,443 6,581 
32-37 |Tuberculosis, other organs........ * 850 |, 731 851 |, 1,3388.|. 1,370 | 1,329 1,494 
ASA “MO ANCED: Mies ces b Mes owe Nee Bde wes 6,470 | 6,661 | 6,927) 7,919 | 8,514 | 8,792 9,273 
57 |Diabetes mellitus............... r v» 820 878 841 || 1,083 | 1,097 | 1,208 1,146 
58 |Anzeemia chlorosis............... i = 5387 f « 534 568 793 732 693 740 

ee leningitise... ct hbis os ae bd oecn 293K ak 279" P2286 812 768 796 803 


74 |Cerebral RES ac Sa apoplexy.| 2,490 | 2,422 | 2,262 |} 2,938 | 3,094 | 2,986 2,827 
“ 75 warelypis without specified | j 
A CAUSO eres es ak Te ote oa eho es 492 443 | 412 1,108 1,011 984 907 


80 Infantile convulsions (arider 5} ; 

EMONORUS) cero oS ce sito ele cdore teh seis: 315 307 264 553 440 429 380 

‘, 87-90 |Diseases of the heart.....:...... 9,471 9,919 9,679 | 11,775 | 12,6380 } 13.205 13, 067 
91 | Diseases of the arteries.........| 4,688 4,941 5,49 5,110 | 5,644 5,940 6,560 
Bronchitisscesns bisewees uisGseee' 339 288 | 284 505 §22 471 443 

100-101 ‘[Pneumonia...;.....083.0.6. 98....4 5,538 5,567 | 4,827 7,562 8,425 8,441 7,338 
113-114 | Diarrhoea and enteritis.......... 1,593 1,906 | 2,604 5,534 5, 032 4,910 6,013 

- 117 |Appendicitis;;.. 00.00. .6.. ec 55% 999 1,017 1,058 1,382 1,405 1,451 1,488 
118 | Hernia, intestinal Obetrae iow. 630 702 724 910 856 962 963 
Bearees-129 EMenhritink 2. 5 det. t..... ae. 8,438 | 3,394 | 3,827 | 5,235.) 5,715 | 5,687 5,570 
135 | Diseases of the prostate......... 561 539 579 638 785 739 801 
143-150 |Puerperal causes...2.....5..0... 887 911 942 1,300 1,331 | 1,341 1,405° 
_. 159 |Congenital malformations....... 957 | 1,012} 1,001 |} 1,347] 1,441} 1,466 1,475 
160-163 | Diseases of early infancy........ 5,175 | 5,319 | 5,251 |) 9,246] 9,215 59, 144 8,974 
164 |Senility (old age)............... 1,804 1,840 1,761 2,470 | 2,408 | 2,505 2,334 

MOU rae PMECIAOG, oo C.v a. sock ssa leces tek 654 725 896 759 751 835 1,010 

175-203 | Violent deaths (suicides ex- 

a Copted oh... ears tee ce! 4,776°| 4,884 | 4,930 |} 5,509 | 6,174] 6,316 6,468 
Other specified causes.......... 9,642‘) 10,022 | 10,101 || 14,319 | 14,560 | 14,8385 14,713 

Totals, specified causes...| 71,776 | 75,645 | 72,849 {104,221 |107,906 |112,339 | 108,315 

- 204-205 |[ll-défined diseases.............. 649 649. 512 || 1,071 | 1,151 | 1,176 991 
Motalsi 8). Rises ee 8 72,425 | 76,294 | 73,361 rape 109,057 |113,515 | 109,306 


‘1The numbers given in this column refer to the International List of Causes of Death, as revised in 
1920 by'the International Commission on the Classification of Diseases and Causes of Death. This classi- 
fication is accepted in almost all civilized countries. 2 For the whole nine provinces, Quebec having come 
into mus speiowration area as from Jan. 1, 1926. 


24.—Death Rates per 100,000 Population in the Former Registration Area, by Principal 
Causes, 1928-30, and in the Present Registration Area, 1927-39. 


data Former Registration Present Registration 
ae List Cause of Death. Area. Area.? 
= o.! x } ss VS ee eee a ee ees ee. ee ee eee _ ee 
1928, 1929. 1930. 1927. 1928. 1929. | 1930. 
i piv phoid feversc esi. ek tek. 3 3 3 12 5 5 4 
SAN IST TC RR IP a 2 6 2 6 3 6 5 
8 |Scarlet fever.:...2..0....00... i 2 3 3 4° 4 4 4 
9 |Whooping cough...../........... 6 6 7 11 7 8 9 
PUOHMOUDIIG UCL tein settee es aces eee i 8 6 11 9 10 7 
TMS PENANG 2 te Sener eye eee 43. » 65° 22 36 48 | 72 24 
on | Luberculosis, lungs...¢s......... 54 52 53 67 66 64 65 
32-87 |Tuberculosis, other organs....... 12 10 bs 12. ° 14 14 13 15 
Se (GES CG ee ree 91 92 94 82 87 88 91 
57. |Diabetes mellitus. ..........5... 12 12 11 11 11 12 11 
58 |Anzemia chlorosis............... Ore: 7 8 8 7 7 7 
Wi Moningiligetseees A cante aod. & 4 4 ‘4 8 8 8 8 
74 |Cerebral hemorrhage, apoplexy. 35 33 31 31 32 30 28 
75 |Paralysis without specified cause 7 6 6 12 10 10 Q - 
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24.—Death Rates per 100,000 Population in the Former Registration Area, by Principal 
Causes, 1928-30, and in the Present Registration Area, 1927-30—concluded. 


Former Registration Present Registration 


Se ea Cause of Death. Area, rea.? 
1928. 1929. 1930. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
80 |Infantile convulsions (under 5 
VOars) sao. «6 bee ee eee 4 4 4 6 4 4 
87-90 | Diseases of the heart............ 133 137 131 122 129 132 128 
91 | Diseases of the arteries.......... 66 68 75 5 57 59 64 
99; Bronchitiss...\ shane eee oe 5 4 4 5 5 5 4 
100-101 [Pneumionia....0.cce 6. oaeeee 78 Ge 65 79 86 84 72 
113-114 | Diarrhoea and enteritis.......... 22 26 35 58 51 49 59 
117 Appendicitis’... eenck.cae cite cs 14 14 14 14 14 14 15 
118 |Hernia, intestinal obstruction... . 8) 10 10 ) 10 9 
128-129 INephritigal.o. .) seackse eee. 48 47 45 54 58 57 55 
135 |Diseases of the prostate......... 8 7 8 7 8 7 8 
143-150 |Puerperal causes................ 12 13 13 14 14 13 14 
159 |Congenital malformations....... 13 14 14 14 15 15 14 
160-163 | Diseases of early infancy........ 73 73 71 96 94 91 88 
164 jSenility (old’age).2......5..... 25 25 24 26 25 25 23 
165-17 4e| Suicides acne oe eee ) 10 12 8 8 8 10 
175-203 |Violent deaths (suicides ex- 
COPtOd) oe. aor) Oe Ree ees 67 67 67 57 63 63 63 
Other specified causes........... 136 138 137 149 148 148 144 
Totals, specified causes....| 1,010 | 1,044 988 || 1,083 1,099 | 1,122 1, 062 
204-205 |Ill-defined diseases.............. 9 9 if 10 


Totals, Death Rates per 


100,000 Population..... 1,019 | 1,053 995 | 1,094} 1,110] 1,133 1,072 


1See footnote 1, Table 23. 2Canada, including Quebec, which was included in the registration area 
as from Jan. 1, 1926. 


Vital Statistics of Yukon and Northwest Territories.—The vital statistics 
of the Yukon and the Northwest Territories have been collected and compiled for 
1924, 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928 and 1929. They have not been included with those 
of the registration area, because of the difficulty of securing complete and accurate 
information in these isolated areas and the very small numbers concerned. In the 
Yukon Territory the births reported numbered 31 in 1924, 22 in 1925, 27 in 1926, 
29 in 1927, 30 in 1928 and 35 in 1929; marriages 5 in 1924, 17 in 1925, 12 in 1926, 
19 in 1927, 13 in 1928 and 10 in 1929; deaths 38 in 1924, 63 in 1925, 68 in 1926, 33 
in 1927, 46 in 1928 and 54 in 1929. In the Northwest Territories, births reported 
were 95 in 1924, 57 in 1925, 75 in 1926, 126 in 1927, 222 in 1928 and 133 in 1929; 
marriages 37 in 1924, 35 in 1925, 3 in 1926, 20 in 1927, 30 in 1928 and 29 in 1929; 
deaths 47 in 1924, 32 in 1925, 51 in 1926, 133 in 1927, 367 in 1928 and 168 in 1929. 


Deaths in Canadian Cities.—Table 25 gives the number of deaths in Cana- 
dian cities of 10,000 population and over in each of the years from 1926 to 1930. 
Generally speaking, 1929 was a year of high death rates, the total number of deaths 
reported for the Dominion being 113,515.as compared with 107,454 in 1926. The 
1929 figures for most cities show a corresponding increase in the number of deaths. 
It is probable that these cities contained a larger proportion of the total population 
in 1929 than in 1926 and it is quite likely that the number of non-residents dying in 
the hospitals of the cities is also on the increase. Deaths for 1930 show a 
decrease in most cities from the high levels of 1929 although Quebec city shows an 
increase of 230, 
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DEATH RATES PER 100,000 POPULATION IN THE 


FORMER REGISTRATION AREA (att pRovINCES EXCEPT QUEBEC). 
; I921— 1930 


1922 . 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 


EIGHT IMPORTANT CAUSES OF DEATH (rates Per 100,000) 


DISEASES OF 
THE HEART 


DISEASE S OF 
EARLY INFANCY 


DISEASES OF 
THE ARTERIES 


fo a A A A OS SS Se A A Sy - - - - 10 
is2i\22 “23 24-2526 “27 ‘28°29 °*30 21 22°23 ‘24-‘25 '26 °27 ‘28 ‘29 ‘30 
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25.—Total Deaths (exclusive of Stillbirths) in Cities of 16,000 Population and Over, 


1926-30. 
City 1926 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930 
Belleville Ont seccesntea css eee 199 227 239 241 242 
Brandon, Manx. ehincciecnstre meee 226 230 242 279 243 
Brantiord#Onts scores ioe ote ae ee 360 347 403 405 395 
BrockwillevOnt.. 1.5. see coca 155 149 171 200 187 
Calgary, Alta ys sn dees cmtedestonidacotae ten: 698 615 814 874 781 
Gharlottetowmnb wuclsee- ade coscc ccnee: 248 202 278 310 283 
Chatham Onts.e.cccccc. hos ote ee 247 314 306 315 320 
Hdmonton;Adtas pena oak hisacccine tee 795 789 861 988 876 
Fort *WilliamiOntee cc ce ee ee 233 179 211 244 208 
Galt Onte seroract coc Miasct heer a eens 145 180 181 167 189 
Glace Bava Nes cat ten son ice doce a ueaee 275 344 256 289 308 
GuielphaOntrecict ccrccleccn tins tek 233 224 241 245 233 
HalifaxigNneS aie ncn ccnciicrerawisessrerocer mato 858 876 837 987 863 
Hamilton sOnta.e reese cie eeeeeee ook 1,423 1,353 1,471 1,612 1,506 
Holla Ques Sere csaccaslaneut roses crete on 363 382 369 327 331 
KingstonvOnt.. seen cect ccc coe ee ee 458 428 445 536 512 
KitchonersOnta ceccocccc’ eee ae 282 296 293 294 348 
Tachitiot Giio sic... oct < vicaee eas isthe eae 228 205 240 200 196 
Lethbridge sAlta.s. bocce ee 170 140 199 217 199 
L6ViS; QUO. kong oe sion te nne. ee 255 201 220 215 218 
LiondongOntitaiccurescorerrrorrtr ter eee 1,061 1,058 ‘1122 1,126 1,080 
Moncton NeB tot cce ee ce eee 224 243 43 273 
Montreal, Ques snc... i datas «. » Cioere- 10, 898 11,034 11,936 11,452 10,979 
Moose Jaw, Sask............. Rye IO ee: 218 228 235 230 218 
New Westminster, B.C..........0cse00s: 246 248 297 291 282 
NiagarasEallssOnt...tmesne steeieaieoacn 194 188 220 266 209 
North Bay*Ontevr ttt ee 135 133 129 166 180 
OshawatOnt oer iaees ane ee 165 238 OPH 214 234 
Ottawa lOnterrcedh cancers tse ele eee: 1,618 1,536 1, 645 1,773 1,747 
Outremionty @Quciks, 2.4 nee oe 106 74 84 128 135 
Owen soundsOnts siaaccsaoenk cn ee 164 147 172 176 157 
Peterborourh.Ont..-.40. ode oat 307 305 347 304 
Port Arthur jOnt.boi ccs. eee 205 221 222 233 241 
Quebec Quests ee ee ce Opes Ma! 2,091 2,313 2,251 2,481 
Regina Sasky.ce cessor ors eee 422 402 520 555 507 | 
St.cBonifsces Maney eer ee 417 495 465 529 502 
Sts Gatharines*Ont. ee 316 272 331 345 322 
St.vyacinthe, Queiess...e.ccioss science 244 260 281 332 325 
SAINCVOONAING DB feast oe eee eee 707 671 710 786 685 
St.{Rhonas§ Ontsc ee aes ies ces 225 222 214 243 228 
SarntasOnt ses c16 x emis Sethe Aad aches 206 215 216 233 238 
SaskatoonsOask. oe. oom .cus She eo ee ae 433 496 498 499 499 
Sault StosMariesOnto.. occ doe ee 222 203 228 209 230 
Shawinigan Falls, Que.................-- 191 185 218 212 191 
Sherbrooke, Que. leet wicket eee oe 450 411 467 481 442 
Stratiord7Ontx..1e. 02a ee eee 198 194 199 203 208 
Sy Aney4 NS kon teetnetereeeeera eee ee ees 276 272 245 186 224 
"Toronto sOnthnensoeetres eee eee eee 6,295 6, 263 6,962 7,100 7,057 
‘Three: Rivers, Quonssenceeee ee ee 549 539 556 592 542 
Vancouver? Bi Cilse. sant orn wetaaks hee 1,973 2,108 2,201 2,310 2,281 
Verdun, Ques: 3 ono... des Se ee 339 361 441 425 424 
Victoria; BiG asectork ok oe ee 523 482 558 590 607 
Westmount,Que.. S20 eee. eben eit 101 71 128 152 261 
Windsor. Ontecc 1 et tec ne ee 752 705 689 689 | 612 
Winnipeg, Man....... aie ee ae de 1,698 1, 656 1,808 1,814 1,807 


1Though Point Grey and South Vancouver were not incorporated into Vancouver until Jan. 1, 1929, 
their statistics are included in the figures for Vancouver for the years 1926-28. 


a 


Comparative Crude Death Rates of Different Countries.—In Table 26 
will be found a comparative statement of the crude death rates of various countries 
and provinces for the latest available year. It is worthy of note that three Canadian 
provinces rank among the four countries or provinces with the lowest death rates 
in the list and that Canada has a lower death rate than most other leading countries. 
The low death rates in the Prairie Provinces are in all three cases due in part to a 
favourable age distribution of population. 
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26.—Crude Death Rates of Various Countries in Recent Years. 


Crude Crude 
Country or Province. Year. | Death Country or Province. Year. | Death 
Rate. Rate. 


RO KAECUOW AM... nafooeelercc daira oes | 1930 UP Onch CaOE LON salman ts cidgas. sired ek eee 1929 12-6 
ARORA. 5c IER os «Soko s CTT ged 1930 1? SEIN @UCDOC, E . ceeierers ult ee ccccct> oe aon 1930 12-7 
Minto ba 0K... CIA. RL 1930 BSP el WPBNAMAT srs. celebs cietee. vie eins £3 24 1928 12-9 
CET ee a a 1929 8-7 || England and Wales...............- 1929 13-4 
PtOW MORIANG io 595 Dice ices oe ees. 1929 eel Wie MURIEL Satis o's stds Gat aces = sie 1928 13-5 
APUOONS TANG 2 oasis scietahek Cee ae 1929 9-0 || Newfoundland.................6. 1929 14-4 
ARGV] So OE: MAINO, MO. pe SP ands oS 9 1929 Ds vem GpAES CELE a erate erect Perveens bere Crate ay 1929 14-5 
Brigish Cow DIA: soca soci waese 1930 = Br Il eS COULATRG. sciclats creppretshet Sho, sit areas oe carers 1929 14:5 
Union of South Africa (Whites)....} 1929 9-5. |i Irish Free State....5..0..c0.c00: 1929 14-6 
BVEDCUON IS, note ei ons ber tits,» «cious bas 1929 Qe HF AE WIameteres Se telc arte sels cours tes 1929 15-0 
WostermAUsttalias 2. oves sa. gasses 1929 OB We CISTI. hss crereler arate sic Rise ibys ele 1929 15-1 
New South Wales.................. 1929 10:0 || Czechoslovakia...............00- 1929 15-5 
SU ASINANIAG Shake ccc ee 6 ath eek oe 1929 LODE" ER StONIA: fijot coe os aioe ooh sere nae eee 1928 15-9 
Canada......... So ieee rekon eeacleesiodeess 1930 10-7. || Northern Jreland................ 1929 15-9 
INewnerlandsiad. cos s<yc se oes chee! 1929 1057" |SEalys: Boss. SORe ee eS eae 1929 16-1 
Opie EOS nears rr 1929 10:7 ie Greece. fees «i eee nas eitetheaeee: 1928 17-0 
Prince Edward Island............. L030 F Leet0- Ol CBulrarigve. < cccwates oes asitice os sac 1928 17-5 
Qntanio. I, eoetars OGL OS 1930 11-0) hungary ic3s0d..u%. eas mad oe oe 1929 17-7 
Danmarks sls cde. os cos tohh sce 1929 101 || Brancokss, x58. 23.82 t . iseeies ie) 1929 18-0 
ENONW SVS es an ew lcci Re: 1929 AL Bm SDSS ste exec Meret os Sele: decaversece 1929 18-0 
oe 1928 $E-G) US PAMIAICA iia. aeeiine sop Sons «Re 1929 18-4 
Teele eee sr 2 SR ETUTA 1929 | 11-6 || Roumania............. oe ee 1929 19-6 
United States (Reg. Area)......... 1929 DUO Tapani ste l tielies se sccm e i oees 1929 20-0 
Nowa, Seobiay: gt esos ose ws ons 1930 12: Ui gl | Coylon hha wets aie se eek se eee a 1929 24-9 
WOMEN en odance ttt oe aa aatadet Bhs 1929 1262s HaTItiSh ING@ia occas ds sacle carrey 1928 25-6 
New Brunswick...............002- 1930 DSi MEGS EGLO Farctenstbyaic tayecerste sue cerelstousiaroisr sien 1929 ~ 25-8 


Switzerland...... San ROMS Sa 1929 ea Mey ptr. foe kittens cece deals. ee 1929 26-2 


Subsection 2.—Infantile and Maternal Mortality. 


In recent years a great part of the energy devoted by the medical profession 
and sanitarians to effect a decline in the death rate has gone to reduce infantile 
mortality, and in this field a large measure of success has been attained. In Canada, 
both the Dominion, provincial and municipal health authorities have taken part in 
the struggle to reduce infantile mortality, and usually, in the absence of epidemics, 
each year is showing an improvement. In the ten years for which: the figures are 
available there is evident a very considerable decline in infantile mortality. In 
1921 the infant death rate for Canada (using figures from provincial sources for 
Quebec) was 102 per 1,000 living births. This rate has been reduced to 89-3 in 
1930. Table 27 gives figures for the whole of Canada for the years 1926 to 1930 
and averages for the five-year periods 1921-25 and 1926-30. As in the case of 
general mortality but even to a more pronounced extent it will be seen that the 
infant deaths in Quebec far exceed those in any other province, although a study 
of the rates shows that much steady improvement has been made in the five-year 
period during which the province has been included in the registration area. 


’ 
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27.—Infantile Mortality, by Provinces, together with the Rate per 1,000 Living Births, 
1926-30 with Averages for 1921-25 and 1926-30. 


A.—INFANT DEATHS. 


Year. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Canada.? 
Average 1921-25......... TES SE Seah 5,916] 1,394) 1,789) 1,327 621 1 
Average 1926-30......... 122 934! 1,039] 10,518} 5,091] 1,031) 1,559} 1,195 571 22,060 
1926 oie, See ae teayeee 123 882) 1,095) 11,666) 5,302) 1,122} 1,681) 1,233 588 23, 692 
ODT nee Pees ats econ: 113] 1,028} 1,006} 10,739] 4,812) 1,021) 1,575] 1,110 606 22,010 
LO 28 Seen ern ch cmererionese 92 865 960} 10,332} 4,880 972) 1,370} 1,200 524 21,195 
192087. eee hes drones 150 960} 1,090} 9,810} 5,203} 1,005} 1,571) 1,310 575 21,674 
1930 cee Rees Fihaenecs: 132 937}; 1,048) 10,045; 5,260} 1,035) 1,601) 1,122 562 21,742 


Average 1921-25......... 76-8} 93-7) 105-0) 1 82-7| 83-7) 83-0) 85-8) 60-6 

Average 1926-30......... 70-6} 84-8) 100-7} 127-1) 74-1) 71-6) 73-3) 75-5) 55-2 93-3 
AA demenro th ol poe Honea 70-2} 80-3) 105-9) 142-0) 78-4) 76-5) 81-1} 85-3) 58-4 101-8 
DF eels i gn are Pee aaa 66-6} 92-3) 96-0} 129-3} 71-1] 72-2) 74-9) 74-5) 60-1 94-0 
1928 eae o cease aan 50-9} 79-1] 95-6} 123-6) 71-2} 67-0} 64-4) 76-5) 50-5 89-5 
LOZRsse<p Coates. dedie ed 89-8} 89-8} 106-5} 120-5) 76-0} 70-6) 73-3) 77-4) 55-4 92-1 
De ORBAN Soe ee = Aer Oe ngs 75-5} 82-6) 99-5) 120-1) 73-8) 71-8] 72-6) 63-6) 51-7 89-3 


1 Quebec not included in registration area prior to 1926. 
2 Exclusive of the Territories. 


Infantile Mortality by Causes of Death.—Twenty principal causes of death 
accounted in the years 1926 to 1930 for between 92 and 93 p.c. of the infantile 
mortality experienced in the Dominion, as is shown in Table 28. It is noteworthy 
that four causes present at birth, viz., premature birth, injuries at birth, congenital 
debility and congenital malformations, accounted for over 42 p.c. of the infant deaths 
of 1930. In the previous year 48-12 p.c. of all infants dying were less than one month 
old, and 33-63 p.c. less than one week old, as is shown in Table 29. 


28. 


Norr.—Figures for the former registration area for the years 1921 to 1924 will be found at pp. 182-3 of 
the 1927-28 Year Book and for 1925 to 1927 at pp. 177-8 of the 1929 Year Book. 


Infantile Mortality in Canada by Principal Causes of Death, 1926-30. 


Males. Females. Both Sexes. 
Inter- . 
3 Rate Rate Per cent | Rate 
Cause of Death.. Retonal Year. per per distribu- per 

No No. | 100,000} No. | 100,000} No. | tion by | 100,000 

, living living cause of | living 

births. births. death. | births. 
Measles, 3. tet eae ee oe 7 | 1926 141 118 122 108 263 1-1 113 
1927 113 94 i 65 187 0-8 80 
1928 50 41 39 34 89 0-4 38 
1929 88 73 84 73 172 0-8 73 
1930 119 95 93 78 212 1-0 87 
Scarlet fover.: 9.4. ots 8 | 1926 13 11 12 11 25 0-1 11 
1927 23 19 12 11 35 0-2 15 
1928 12 10 13 11 25 0-1 11 
1929 10 8 10 9 20 0-1 8 
1930 17 14 13 11 30 0-1 12 
Whooping cough.............. 9 | 1926 358 299} 415 368] 773 3°3 332 
1927 336 278 304 268 640 2-9 273 
1928 230 189 239 207 469 2-2 198 
1929 231 191 223 195 454 2-1 193 
4 1930 345 276) 341 287} 686 3-2 282 
Diphbtherigse sees eee 10 | 1926 24 20 ao 20 47 0-2 20 
' 1927 24 20 24 21 48 0-2 20 
1928 22 18 26 23 48 0-2 20 

1929 22 18 21 18 43 0-2 18 

1930 29 23 20 17 49 0-2 20 


- 
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28.—Infantile Mortality in Canada by Principal Causes of Death, 1926-30—continued. 


Cause of Death. 


RETIOIE AE Reed so ducnces vec 


MOU en noes Angad sss or 


PAO TCUIOSIS sas.s0a dean. ss cabs 


Oo ES Ls Aes rien arte 


Meningitis (simple)........... 


Can wBIONE i isiiaien ccm wien once 


Broneiitises so osewscecks es 


Pneumonia...... Eph athe aa 


Diseases of the stomach....... 


Diarrhcea and enteritis....... 


Hernia, intestinal obstruction. 


Congenital malformations..... 


Congenital debility........... 


Premature; birth... :..2....+ +2» 


Inter- 
national 
List 
No. 


11 


21 


38 


71a 


80 


99 


100-101 


110-112 


113 


118 


159 


160 


Year. 


Males. 

Rate 

per 

No. | 100,000 
living 

births 
576 481 
411 341 
500 412 
686 567 
284 227 
51 43 
48 40 
45 37 
55 45 
49 39 
131 109 
100 83 
105 86 
116 96 
116 93 
68 57 
70 58 
81 67 
72 60 
113 91 
201 168 
186 154 
149 123 
165 136 
174 139 
263 219 
265 220 
208 171 
181 150 
164 131 
90 75 
74 61 
71 58 
79 65 
73 58 
1,410 1,176 
1,210} 1,003 
1,251 1,030 
1,368} 1,132 
lait 15055 
156 130 
170 141 
132 109 
131 108 
107 86 
2,451 2,045 
2,430) 2,014 
2,228 1,834 
2,126 1,759 
2,585} 2,070 
. 68 57 
73 61 
64 53 
66 55 
67 54 
777 648 
661 548 
702 578 
762 630 
736 589 
1,353} 1,129 
1,355 1,123 
yp) 1,129 
1,333 1,103 
1,195 957 
2,936) 2,449 
2,550| 2,118 
2,500} 2,058 
2,545] 2,105 
2,515) 2,014 


Females. 

Rate 

per 

No. | 100,000 
living 
births. 
374 331 
308 271 
331 287 
543 474 
186 157 
50 44 
47 4] 
46 40 
45 39 
34 29 
102 90 
88 78 
89 77 
86 75 
111 94 
60 53 
61 54 
48 42 
Le 67 
91 77 
126 112 
139 122 
151 131 
117 102 
131 110 
177 157 
176 155 
140 121 
135 118 
127 107 
60 53 
60 53 
56 49 
58 51 
46 39 
1,077 954 
940 828 
958 831 
1,026 896 
949 800 
126 112 
132 116 
111 96 
114 100 
92 78 
1,867 1, 654 
1,819 1,602 
15671 1,450 
1,583 1,382 
1,944 1,639 
39 35 
32 28 
24 21 
43 38 
36 30 
635 563 
595 524 
597 518 
562 491 
608 512 
1,000 886 
1,013 892 
966 838 
989 864 
909 766 
2,147 1,902 
1,852 1,631 
2,079 1,804 
1,938 1,692 
2,001 1,687 


Both Sexes. 


Per cent 
distribu- 
tion by 
cause of 
death. 


—" 
BCSOCCCCCHR EB HRN HE RH HH OOO COFROCCOFPOCOCCOCOONAWW Rr 


bot ed et 
ORR eS OrO 


SOR CK CORK COHODAIAaAOSCSOCS 


dowwbd bw tt 


DID OANTNSWD ON HEIST AAD HAWN DEE ROROROTARAARAAWAROSRORARSUIAANSSSOSSOAGAARARDIOWS 


Rate 
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28.—Infantile Mortality in Canada by Principal Causes of Death, 1926-30—concluded. ~ 


, Males. Females. Both Sexes. 
Inter- 
: Rate Rate Per cent | Rate 
Cause of Death. petonal Year. per per distribu- | per 
N. No. | 100,000} No. | 100,000} No. | tion by | 100,000 
oO: living living cause of | living 
births. births. death. | births. 
Injuny,atibinthey keen iaae 161b | 1926 563 470! 386 342 949 4-0 408 
1927 601 498 408 3591 1,009 4-6 431 
1928 644 530] 373 324) 1,017 4-8 430 
1929 617 510] 381 333} 998 4-6 424 
1930 723 579| 504 495| 1,227 5-6 504 
Other diseases peculiar to early 
TAN CY Sus arse ores eee ow see 162 | 1926 885 738] 622 551] 1,507 6-4 . 647 
1927 848 703 606 534| 1,454 6-6 621 
1928 734 604} 542 470| 1,276 6-0 539 
1929 761 629 572 499} 1,333 6-2 566 
1930 608 487| 497 419} 1,105 5-1 454 
Other specified causes......... — 1926 919 767} 680 602} 1,599 6-7 687 
, 1927 921 763} 713 628] 1,634 7-4 698 
1928 841 692 603 523] 1,444 6-8 610 
1929 842 696 645 563} 1,487 6-9 632 
1930 855 685 646 544] 1,501 6-9 616 
Tll-defined causes.............. 204-205 | 1926 103 86 55 49 158 0-7 68 
1927 79 65 59 1 52 138 0:6 59 
1928 85 70 67 58] 152 0-7 64 
1929 80 66 86 75 166 0-8 71 
1930 93 74 79 yd silyb 0-8 vA 
AIL causéssah.- 8 Oa. eee — 1926 |13,537) 11,294]10,155}) 8,996/23,692} - - 100-0 | 10,179 


1927 |12,548] 10,400} 9,462} 8,334/22,010 100-0 9,398 
1928 {12,026} 9,898] 9,169) 7,956/21,195 100-0 8,952 
1929 |12,336] 10,204) 9,338}  8,154)21,674 100-0 9,207 
1930 |12,284) 9,839) 9,458) 7,972/21,742 100-0 8,929 


29.—Proportion per 1,009 Deaths of Infants Under 1 Year of Age Occurring at each 
Age Period, 1929. 


Age at Death. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.| B.C. | Canada. 
Utder-lmeonth..... sont. oehee ee. 366-7) 426-0) 454-1] 4384-9] 547-6] 507-5) 563-3] 503-8] 523-5 481-2 
Underal day-2&.... 1568.8. eee... 66-7] 140-6) 150-5] 167-0) 207-0] 183-1] 196-7} 193-9} 196-5) ~~ 179-2 

1 day and under 1 week.......... 146-7] 179-2) 144-0] 129-4) 194-7] 173-1] 185-9] 148-1] 194-8 157-1 
1 week and under 2 weeks........]| 60-0] 45-8} 64-2] 54-5) 59-6] 53-7] 77-7| 78-6] 67-8 59-3 
2 weeks and under 3 weeks.......| 66-7] 31-3] 46-8] 44-6] 42-3] 438-8] 56-0] 45-0] 36-5 44-3 
3 weeks and under 1 month...... 26-7| 29-2} 48-6] 39-3] 44-0} 53-7] 47-1) 38-2] 27-8 41-2 
1 month and under 2 months.....} 113-3] 87-5} 89-9] 110-1] 79-8! 96-5] 84-7] 106-1] 81-7 97-4 
2 months and under 3 months....| 86-7] 90-6} 96-3} 93-4] 75-3] 75-6] 66-8} 94-7] 87-0 86-2 
3 months and under 4 months....| 60:0] 76-0} 62:4) 70-2] 57-9] 65-7) 58-6] 56- 53-9 64-7 
4 months and under 5 months....} 73-3] 58-3} 54-1] 55-2] 42-9] 53-7) 49-0} 41-2] 31-3 50-5 
5 months and under 6 months....| 73:3] 53-1] 51-4) 47-7| 37-7] 42-8] 37-6] 44-3] 36-5 44-4 

6 months and under 7 months....| 66-7] 54-2] 38-5! 40-9] 87-7) 34-8] 30-6] 34-4] 40-0 39-3, 
7 months and under 8 months....| 26-7| 31-3} 32-1] 33-1] 28-6] 27-9} 29-9] 22-9] 36-5 30-9 
8 months and under 9 months....| 46-7] 40-6] 38-5] 33-4) 27-7) 28-9] 26-7| 27-5) 17-4 31-2 
9 months and under 10 months...| 33:3] 30-2] 36-7! 33-4] 25-9] 28-9] 17-8] 17-6} 36-5 29-4 
10 months and under 11 months...} 20-0} 29-2] 24-8] 28-5} 21-3] 14-9} 15-9} 26-0] 24-3 24-8 

11 months and under 1 year.......} 33-3} 22-9} 21-1]. 19-1] 17-7] 22-9] 19-1} 25-2] 31-3} 20-0. 
Totals, 198... 228...4. 1000 - 0) 1900 - 0|1000 - 0) 1900 -0/}1000- 0) 1000-0) 1000 -0)1000-¢/1000-0 1000-0 


Infantile Mortality in Canadian Cities.—Table 30 shows for the cities of 
10,000 population and over, in the nine provinces of Canada covered in the present 
registration area, the numbers of infant deaths and the rates of deaths per 1,000. 
living births for the years 1927-30. In the latest year Vancouver, B.C., had the 
lowest infant death rate, namely, 38-2, with Stratford, 41-9, the next lowest. 
St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, Three Rivers, Shawinigan Falls and Montreal have all very 
high infant death rates for 1930, but it is noteworthy that in the case of the last two 
named cities there is substantial improvement over the preceding year. The rate 
for Halifax increased from 71-6 in 1928 to 110-7 in 1929, but the more normal 
rate of 76-5 is recorded for 1930. 
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30.—Deaths and Death Rates of Children Under One Year of Age (Exclusive of Still- 
births) in Cities of 10,000 and Over, 1927-30. 


Gi Infant Deaths. Rate per 1000 Living Births. 
ity. Ee prog bevruers eget Deve ch ing tre secon 
1927, 1928. 1929. 1930. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 

Belleville, Ont............ SAF yer § 30 29. 26 “9 78:2 71-0 68-4 
PST MCL ec lee cc Ge te sc aes Die 29 29 : 69-2 71-4 53°5 
Brantford, Ont. seat Sein ae Neha 37 45 67 : 63°3 94-1 101-1 
Brockville, (ON a Me ee eer Sees 10 17 25 . 78-3 103-7 81-5 
Calgary, Ate Saar peat 85 108 115 . 61-6 | 57-3 60-6 
Charlottetown, P.Hil......5 5.005%. 23 21 34 . 76-9 127-8 98-2 
Chatham, Ont. BE oS dnc cyriauiaatite tate _ 88 40 381 : 81-0 65-3 83-2 
Edmonton, PUGET seterrt otra cee cbssarericolle 118 137 161 . 63-8 70-9 56-9 
Fort William, Ont...... Re 5 anes 37 52 _ 69 : 78°3 91-5 57:8 
CEA Oy R ie SR ees Gi tae een a ee 14 18 14 : 67:7 49-3 70:7 
Glace Bays Nidigs. ds aes. o. se cae 121 baie 70 . 107-2 | 104-9 128-9 
Konelpias Onto mans dg oc «cscs gate 21 27 18 : 74-6 47-4 56-2 
Halifax, INGE S5 SRP fiousic sisususohsis ates 124 102 161 : 71°6 110-7 76:5 
paamalton, OnGene. ioc. ces. oscars 187 - 190 235 : 63-2 74-2 55-1 
PERE OIG Ae uety hie evcse.ois ouerele « stall 138 142 117 : 142-1 129-1 108-9 
Rihaston, LON tas epee es ke 63 44 64 . 76-4 103-4 100-2 
eiiEchoner,, OnGane.,. 26.60 66 au os oseee 48 35 47 . 46-6 57°9 49-5 
Lachine, Que oe a ee 39 50 50 : 107-8 | 107-8 86-3 
Lethbridge, ee SE Oa ee ce 19 34 46 81-7 94-5 63-7 
HEYA QUOT © epi ci ts cusses Coes 3l 44 30 140-6 96-8 93-9 
HEONC OD MONG: cra ci! 60.0.6 ores swe hee 102 76 84 52-9 61:6 68-7 
Moncton’ Ni drcaids ot.ocsencaec dees 44 37 35 40 : 76°8 | . 62-4 76-2 
Montreal, Quesici.cicsecns eas. see. 2,569 | 2,925 | 2,717 . 144-4 | 131-8 125-2 
Moose Jaw, :Sask..2 01... .0...c0008% 41 42 3 : 68-1 55-6 67-1 
New Westminster, B.C............ 17 29 28 54-2 52-1 55-9 
Niagara Falls, CONE Coiddetaliae ap OS 21 34 41 : 7604 81-8 63-9 

MeNorth Bayi Onivc. oi... ss c0c cee 33 29 30 . 66-7 73-9 |. 112-7 
Opa WA OMG leptete st oso oys.s.s ioe anes 65 48 47 . 68-3 64-6- 96-2 
OPEAWO WORE. Stes cles ois ocaes wees 286 320 354 : 106-6 121-1 109-2 
Muiremont | Quess.. 2 <.s.6.o.4s eee: 4 8 10 . 73°4 78°7 89-4 
-Owen Sound, Ont;....:............ 15 18 17 : 48-9 45-2 44-7 
Peterborough, Ont................. 30 30 48 . 53-8 77-8 73-6 
SE OTRATENUE, ONnbs...5.5.06 ee accra tek 43 * 3d 55 . 62-7 94-5 70:9 
Mpebec: Que... cisjiete scdus.cieaccee ooale 643 776 624 : 173-5 140-0 183-9 
FUQMING HOASIC, mers «ks, o0.scicc.cb. coles 84 84 103 . 61-6 67-9 62-5 
St. Boniface, Man.................. 59 52 63 . 62-7 70°5 67-3 
St.,Catharines, Ont. .2...03...0.0. 31 50 37 . 87-7 64-9 62-6 
Sieehyacinthe; Que. ococcc.00. dee 57 50 43 : 158-7} 118-8 191-5 
St:Fhomas, Ontwccrcercs coc ees 20 12 18 : 35-2-|-- 58-8 83-9 
Dale POuUNeNeb nase ce sc cure: ae 103 103 133 : 95-1 115-7 89-1 
carina ts. ac: 43 30 31 : 70-4 66-0 48-9 
Saskatoon, Sask 105 83 1 *" 74 79-4 65-1 64-0 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.............. 37 38. 46 . 60-6 69-2 79-4 
Shawinigan Falls, Que............. 104 122 104 . 173-5 | 162-0 125-6 
Sherbrooke, Que................... 76 66 : 87-6 84-4 101-0 
Strattord Onto, Sees bene ees 21 19 . 47-4 47-7 41-9 
Sydney. Nts? 6. fr Si vor! 46 35 22 . 72-3 43-8 66-7 
SRONGDIO SOUT stops oa 5h et eaeias 810 895 | 1,002 . 72°5 80-3 75-2 
Pree Rivers.Ques<.5.-..0 .. sess. 247 234 2 162-0 | 166-8 171-9 
Vancouver, 6. tte. se. ic eee 09 193 164 159 : 43-0 41-1 38-2 
WMerdimMOue staat Sars echoins Sod 88 115 . 108-7 80-4 qi 
Victoria, B.C...... i a ihe he 2 32 35 48-4 43-8 50-4 
Westmount Ui os 0k ysduienyesss 1 6.4.41 . 142-9 39-2 120-5 
“Windsor, Ont..... Rese S Mercato thee sepagh ? 108 122 . 64-2 73°8 73-5 
Wainnipesre Man wer ots. acsine eek 273 278 250 : 61-1 56-2 58-1 


1Though Point Grey and South Vancouver were not incorporated into Vancouver until Jan. 1, 1929, 
their statistics are included i in the figures for Vancouver for the years 1927-1928 for comparative purposes. 


Infantile Mortality in Various Countries.—The rate of infantile mortality 
to living births has been greatly reduced in civilized countries by the recent advances 
in medical science and in sanitation. The low record is held at the present time 
‘by New Zealand, where in 1929 the rate of infantile mortality was only 34-1 per 
_ 1,000 living births as compared with 68 in 1905. Norway, the Netherlands and 
Switzerland with rates of 54-6, 59-0 and 52-1 in the latest available years, were the 
lowest among European countries. 

As showing the improvement in recent years, it may be stated that the rate of 
infantile mortality in England and Wales has been reduced from 128 per 1 ,000 
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living births in 1905 to 74-4 in 1929, while the rate in Germany has declined from 
196 in 1904 to 96-4 in 1929. In the Netherlands, again, the rate has declined from 
131 per 1,000 living births in 1905 to 59-0 in 1929. Statistics are given by leading 
countries and by provinces in Table 31. 


31.— Rate of Infantile Mortality per 1,000 Living Births in Various Countries of the 
World in Recent Years. ; 


Rate of Rate of 
Country or Province. Year. Infantile Country or Province. Year. Infantile 
Mortality. Mortality. 

New Zealand...............5-. 1929 34-1 || Northern Treland............ 1929 85-6 
south Australia. .octu.s sce ee 1929 40:Ou ll Scotland: stale (2 eee 1929 86-8 
Queensland ss.) . ds acto os «eee 1929 AG“ OR MET USSIN err eeetate Te tat tae 1928 89-1 
VICEGE Tate tee Pee eee nrataee 1929 47 :o Canadans Gh fo tae ee 1930 89-3 
FAUISLP ALAC ere ae Cee: toe ee 1929 51-1 || Uruguay 5 1929 92-7 
British Columbias 22.3... 20 1930 ble Fel hrance eons eee 1929 95-3 
DwitzerlanGs.d-teoee ete cee 1929 522 1nl Germany cts msc oe oe tee 1929 96-4 
TASMAN eres tee ee 1929 53°52 Newfoundland). *.5:2.s2. 270. 1929 97-2 
INGLE WEY. eter tess eter user 1929 54-6 || New Brunswick.............. 1930 99-5 
Western Australia.............. 1929 56d Beloium 2. ethos eee 1929 103-0 
New South Wales.............. 1929 56-4ell Estonian: Seis ete os ame - 1928 103-6 
Netherlands -452.c aos <ten ae 1929 59 Osi duatvigi. s. eevae cnn mein: ae 1929 106-7 
SwWedent.eare nds. eee eee 1929 59S AUStria. ees ee ees tee 1929 112-3 
Alberta, ons eok otek oe ee | G80 63: Gel Quebect: Ski: oe see soo 1930 120-1 
Union of South Africa (Whites)} 1929 G452e i Spainye eee: eee 1929 123-0 
United States (Birth Reg. Ttal yeh ee Aes ee ae 1929 124-7 

ATES een ak Seen 1929 O76 dapaNn se: Geto rehe oe eee 1929 142-1 
Trish Free State............... 1929 70-4 || Caechoslovakia.............. 1929 142-3 
Manitobar er. borrrat. of onee 1930 71: Sol SWoy peer nat tae ae 1927 151-6 
Saskatchewan,................ 1930 2: OED aLVAdGE.0 0 opener ee ee 1926 155-0 
Ontariole sd tcees. chee 1930 (eS damaicaes ..cceeet eee Name ee 1929 160-0 
England and Wales............ 1929 VA 4uCostarhitan #.2enee ee 1928 162-5 
Prince Edward Island......... 1930 (Os DEP Oritishaindia ise s en sees 1928 172-9 
Britisniasless domino este oe 1929 70 Se ELL PST Wee cee vee eee 1929 179-4 

OVA SCOUIA.. toca eee 1930 82h SROUMANIS =. <5 othe se cone noe 1928 184-4 
Denmarkee yy. steko, oe 1929 822% Cey longs. 4.c8 hac sees coe 1929 186-7. 
Pin landese 2. dos eae ee 1928 S45 ORICCHUGE. 20. bis ahr Arcane 1929. 224-3 


Infantile Mortality in Cities.—In former times cities were considered to be 
“the graveyards of population”. ‘The number of deaths, consequent upon the rapid 
spread of infectious diseases, was generally greater than the number of births, and 
it was the prevailing opinion that cities would naturally come to an end if they 
were not being constantly reinforced by fresh young life from the prolific country- 
side. The unhealthiness of cities was especially destructive of infant life, and it is 
one of the greatest triumphs of our time that city life is in our day, if not as healthy, 
yet not necessarily more dangerous to human life and especially to infant life than 
life in the country as a whole. 


To give particular examples, the rate of infantile mortality in London, England, 
was 71 per 1,000 living births in 1929, as compared with a rate for England and 
Wales of 74-4 per 1,000. New York experienced in 1929 an infantile mortality of 
59 per 1,000, as against a rate of 69 per 1,000 for the birth registration area of the 
United States in 1928. Paris, on the other hand, had in 1929 an infantile mortality 
of 99 per 1,000 living births, as compared with 95-3 for France. Again, Berlin 
in 1929 had an infant mortality of 86 per 1,000 living births, as compared with 96 
in Germany, and Vienna an infant mortality in 1929 of 79 per 1,000 living births, 
as compared with 112-3 for Austria in the same year. 


In Canada, Montreal had in 1929 an infantile mortality of 131-8 per 1,000 
living births as compared with 120-5 for the province of Quebec. ‘Toronto, too, 
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had in 1929 an infantile mortality of 80-3 per 1,000 living births as against 76-0 
for the province of Ontario, while Winnipeg and Vancouver had much lower infantile 
mortality rates than their respective provinces. 


32.—Rate of Infantile Mortality per 1,000 Living Births in Great Cities of the World 


in 1929. 
Rate of Rate of 
City. Year. | Infantile City. Year. | Infantile 

Mortality. Mortality. 

BUCVSIOS, 1 tsk ee Gs Meee Pe ese kee 1929 Se UR DGWOLD: che ER tae aha. 4 Cas 1929 73 = 
PUCKIANG Re. ta Rees hose e. 1929 Sal elamilton, Ont... desc. 1929 74 
WVGIINOCON Nona: die icc dua ce 1929 AD WHampare a7.tb)..o8 od. c dese cs. « 1929 ree 
VANCOUVER aeeEKs. «6 chs eet 1929 41 || Birmingham, Eng............ 1929 78 
PEMSCCTOAIM see ois, ae en 1929 AS LGN SODNGa aa. cb nee A ao aha 1929 79 
Wietorinvds: © >.heaeOn.. bee 1929 AS ONORtors (2. eis) ae do cons 1929 80 
PRGAO GNOME 2 ES See oie ween 1929 AG AN ES OVD ULEID : «29. \gc cere tenses 1929 80 
Stockholms ceurss ak Se ak 1929 46 |! Johannes bur e4.vce. a6 4 -\s se 1929 83 
MIOQMIOUENG. ceo wcckis esses k ll 1929 He vbuntels. ee skia eee. a ees 1929 84 
SLAISDANP a: este eee ese oe 1929 BS al PD resm@en. eee eo clanc dns aes 1929 85 
Mopenhasensta e) csi: noses a csn 1929 Bom CORKS een aaa ek teas 1929 85 
THOUITE C/o apse tele a ae ena bee 1929 DGat Or Lit Greece. etna Mens Ct 1929 86 
‘Pal hives SP ee ee See) tees 1929 bGeirShetveld,. 0) nwa en. fe 1929 87 
DV UNOVs NGS OW sec ak ween 1929 SA Lal VOEDGOIees a aoe aa Keays 1929 97 
OS Rod Rojee ee 1929 DAK MANChesSter s. thistle ca 1929 97 
MUHIPA teat tenes. 1929 BRA MET AUCs Eo tos. torsades 1929 98 
ENG WAN OF Kesh ae Boob. anes nice 1929 DON Parieh .2) wh eo ghana n 1929 99 
CHicCagde eee 1929 GH il Colotness.. +. wee go os «Aran 1929 100 
mondonwOndoa,, Saad. hs e-h swan 1929 62) HAGlastOWesen0e.. avons anos oulkeohe 1929 107 
Prankfort-on-Main.......:...... 1929 (55 Bt UM 8 Tee ce a Aig a) Bio eeende 1929 111 
Moncton, A gaehay et onc eed. 1929 O2UIMLCIPAL ese! 5 Lian ae Sh haan: 1929 115 
Perth, W.-Australia............. 1929 Gif SainJohn.s: A tarenace ds. a8 1929 116 
BSSkatOpnee etree fee cd ook n 1929 Carlie Oresiale es ok en dae ee. 1929 119 
Lovet hn Se AER SES a ee ee 1929 Od ils 228 1c: eee: aes Se een 1929 - 121 
WY ASHING CONG ins ote faa os 1929 lee Nlonimenlcg. 0.455 ae ce hose ces 1929 132 
PGGIMONTOR: steele ince. Stes 1929 CAH WQUE DEC ses Uingeie siete sears 1929 140 
me London, Pingel oe ooo oeee 1929 Tile WN RACER AS tai: Se Sue P Se aca ome Oe 1929 254 
PS PONGON Gere one esos a ele 1929 Me SOMA Ver elas eeu ae: 1929 299 


The infant mortality in the cities of Canada has been greatly reduced in the 
years since the inauguration of Dominion vital statistics. Thus the rate for Toronto 
has fallen from 90 in 1921 to 75 in 1930, that for Winnipeg from 78 to 58, for Van- 
couver from 56 to 38, for Hamilton from 88 to 55, for Ottawa from 130 to 109, for 
London from 92 to 69, for Edmonton from 89 to 57, for Halifax from 135 to 76, for 
Saint John from 147 to 89. Altogether, in the 10 cities of 40,000 population and 
over in the former registration area of Canada, there were 38,488 living births in 
1921 and 3,541 infant deaths, being a rate of 92 per 1,000 living births. In 1930 in 
these same cities there were 37,364 living births, but only 2,553 infant deaths, or a 
rate of 68-3 per 1,000 living births. 


Maternal Mortality.—Of cognate interest with infantile mortality is the 
maternal mortality arising out of child-birth. This maternal mortality is shown 
by Table 33 to be at its lowest among mothers in their twenties and to increase 
with mothers of more advanced years. The mortality among mothers of different 
ages per 1,000 living births in the nine provinces is shown for the years 1926-30, 
with totals for all ages. The maternal mortality is shown by age groups for 1930 
and by totals for earlier years in Table 34, also by causes for 1930 in Table 35. 
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33.—Maternal Deaths in Canada, by Age Groups, with rates per 1,000 Living Births, 


Age Group. 


Under 20 years... 


20-24 years....... 


25-29 years....... 


30-39 years....... 


Year. 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 


Living 


Births. 


13,094 
13, 669 
14,361 
14,828 
15,341 


54,953 
56,317 
58,139 
59,528 
62,427 


63,345 
62,957 
63, 456 
63 , 943 
65,722 


85,993 
85,877 
85,430 
82,356 
84,878 


1926-30. 


‘Age Group. 


40-49 years.... 


50 years and 


Totals...... 
Totals...... 
Totals...... 
Totals...... 
Totals...... 


Living 

Year. | Births. 
1926 | 15,340 
1927 15,329 
1928 | 15,339 
1929 14,729 
1930 | 15,097 
1926 25 
1927 39 
1928 32 
1929 31 
1930 30 


1926 |232, 750 


1927 {234,188 
1928 |236, 757 
1929 |235, 415 
1930 |243, 495 


————_ | ———_—_—.. | | —_— | —_ | — | | | 


Maternal 

Deaths. 
pee 

perl, 
No. |'Living 
Births. 
175 11-4 
173 11-3 
163 10-6 
180 12-2 
175 11-6 
9 <5 
1 a 
1 =4 
1,317 5-7 
1,300 5:6 
1,331 5-6 
1,341 5-7 
1,405 5°8 


34.—Maternal Deaths in each Province by Age Groups, 1930, with Totals for 1926-30 
and Averages for 1921-25 and 1926-30. 


Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. Alta. 


SE | | a | | | a | | | 


Age Group. 

1S Ue vege tee i he paretntir ny - Red, Aca ht 
208248 ot eA eS aly 
ROO U Riek SERS axecieds 8 aid. ees 
OOOO Tree ns eA i ree 
ADiyears andioverecnwes asc dosoda. 
AGG NOG SUALOd co cncss neces aces 

Totals, 1930.............. 


‘Totals 1920 mc ee eer 
Totals; 19285) Tete A 
Hotels’ 102 cos. scat 
TOCA, 1026... soe hor ee 


Average, 1926-30......... 
Average, 1921-25......... 


Rate per 1,000 living births, 1930. 
Rate per 1,000 living births, 1929. 
Rate per 1,000 living births, 1928. 
Rate per 1,000 living births, 1927. 
Rate per 1,000 living births, 1926. 


Average, 1926-30.........0.....-- 
Average; 1921-25... cts cn hv bole 


HB DO ATO cairn 
lorkor) D> ee 00 coco CORO Gt 


ee 


19 333 
72 88 
105 99 
199 | 174 
68 46 
463 | 440 
430 | 368 
444 | 396 
403 | 403 
427 | 381 
433 | 398 
2 386 
5-5 | 6-2 
5-3 | 5-4 
5-3 | 5-8 
4-9 | 6-0 
5-21 5-6 
5-21 5-8 
2 5-4 


5 6 11 
14 21 20 
13 22 23 
29 50 51 
14 13 9 

112 | 114 
132 | 123 
124} 106 
114 95 
147 85 
126 | 105 
127 97 
5-1] 6-5 
6: 7:3 
5: 6-8 
5: 6-4 
7: 5-9 
5: 6:6 
5: 6-3 


B.C. | Canada.! 
5 923 
12 253 
20 | 315 
22 570 
4 175 
63 1,405 
58 1,341 
61 1,331 
68 1,300 
65 1,317 
63 1,339 
61 3 
5:8 5-8 
5-6 5-7 
5-9 5-6 
6-7 5-6 
6-5 5:7 
6-1 5-7 
5-9 3 


1 Yukon and Northwest Territories are not included. 


area prior to 1926. % Includes one mother under 15 years. 


2 Quebec not included in present registration 
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35.—Maternal Deaths in each Province, by Causes of Death, 1930. 
Norr.—For totals in 1929 and previous years, see Table 34. 


Cause of Death. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Canada. 


Accidents of pregnancy—total.... - 9 3 23 28 b. 8 10 6 89 
(a) Abortion. ......0...0.6.008. - 3 1 8 3 1 3 6 1 26 
(b) Ectopic gestation........... ~ 3 1 10 17 1 2 3 3 40 
(c) Others under this title..... - 2 1 5 i - 3 1 1 20 
(d) Abortion self-induced....... - 1 - - 1 - ~ - 1 3 

Puerperal hemorrhage........... 2 8 3 80 39 % 16 13 11 179 

Other accidents of childbirth..... - 7 8 39. 52. 13 10 4 5 138 
(a) Caesarean section............ = 3 1 5 14 4 4 - 2 33 
(b) Difficult labour............. - 1 1 8 11 3 2 2 1 29 
(c) Other surgical operations 

and instrumental delivery ~ 2 3 9 2 5 2 1 2 ri 

(d) Uncontrollable vomiting... - 1 1 15 10 1 = 2) - 29 
(e) Hupbace of uterus in labour, 

Some apes ree - - 2 2 14 - a. - - 20 

Peteisest septicsemia............. 1 21 19} 170] 158 28 43 48 18 501 

Phlegmasia alba dolens, puerperal 
embolism, sudden death in 
PUCEPELIUMIS: 62 oss . hdd sh. sik 2 10 8 37 42 6 12 19 7 143 

Puerperal albuminuria and con- 
Welsols: Halsall st seo. Os eke ‘Mabie 19 ll 95 | 113 18 20 15 14 305 

Following childbirth (not other- 
wise defined)................... - | 2 5. 19 13 1 3 5 2 | 50 

Puerperal diseases of the breast - - - - - - - - - - 

Potals ad eaeas eck st o% 5 76 57 | 463 | 440) WW] 142) 114 63 1, 405 


As compared with 1929 the number of maternal deaths shows an increase of 
68 or 5-1 p.c. for 1930. The provinces which show increases are: Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia, and the chief causes to which the increases 
are attributed are: puerperal septicemia, puerperal albuminuria and convulsions, 
puerperal embolism and sudden death in puerperium. 
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While the great majority of French-Canadians can trace their genealogy back 
to ancestors who left the Old World 250 years ago or even longer, most English- 
speaking Canadians are comparative newcomers both to Canada and to this contin- 
ent, though a considerable number of the United Empire Loyalist families had been 
rendente in the old colonies for generations before they moved north to establish 
English-speaking settlements in what is now the Dominion of Canada. During 
the middle third of the nineteenth century a great English-speaking migration 
entered the province of Ontario and made it for the first time more populous than 
the. sister province of Quebec, thus bringing about an agitation for representation 
by population. Thereafter immigration slackened until the dawn of the twentieth 
century brought another flood of settlers to the newly opened territories of the 
great Northwest, resulting in an, increase of population between the censuses of 1901 
and 1911 greater than the combined increase of the three decades from 1871 to 1901. 

Immigration during the second decade of the twentieth century promised: at 
its commencement to be even greater than during the first. In its first three years 
no fewer. than 1,141,547 persons entered Canada for purposes of settlement. ‘If this 
rate had been imental the population of Canada in 1921 would have been in 
excess of ‘ten millions instead of being less than nine millions. The Great War, 
which commenced for Canada on Aug. 4; 1914, dried up the sources of our immi- 
gration’ in~Great Britain and’ Continental Europe, where every able-bodied man 
was. needed for the defence of his country. Immigrant arrivals ‘from the United 
Kingdom in 1918, numbered only about 3,000, as compared. with 150,000 in 1913; 
immigrant arrivals. from Continental Europe numbered less than 3,000 in 1916, as 
compared, with approximately 135,000 in 1914... Since the war immnrauee to the 
Dominion foe never approached ‘that of-the pre-war period. ; 


Section 1.—Statistics of Immigration. 


Immigration to Canada, as to other new countries, is generally greatest in 
“boom” periods, when capital as well as labour is leaving the older countries for 
the newer in order to secure the more remunerative investments generally to be 
found in virgin territories where the natural resources are still unexploited. In 
periods of depression, however, the sending abroad of both capital and labour is 
diminished, both preferring at such times to endure the ills which they know at 
home rather than take the risks of a new adventure at a distance. Indeed, the 
depression period which began about the close of 1929, with its accompanying 
unemployment and unsold surplus of farm products, raised very acutely the question 
whether, under such conditions, it was desirable that Canada should accept immi- 
grants in any considerable number. Having this situation in view the Government, 
on Aug. 14, 1930, passed an Order in Council whereby immigration, except 
Britishers coming from the Mother Country or self-governing Dominions and 
United States citizens coming from the United States, was limited to two classes— 
(a) wives and unmarried children under eighteen years of age, joining family heads 
established in Canada and in a position. to look after their dependants; (b) agri- 
culturists with sufficient money to begin farming in Canada. This limitation applies 
to the whole continent of Europe as well as to many other countries. Regulations 
have not been changed affecting immigration from the British Isles, oversea British 
Dominions or the United States but a policy of no solicitation has been rigidly 
adopted. In harmony with this policy the Department of Immigration and Colon- 
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ization during 1931 closed all its Canadian Government Information Bureaus in 
the United States and made reductions in its representation in the British Isles. 

For many years the Immigration Regulations have contained a general pro- 
vision that immigrants coming to Canada must have sufficient funds to look after 
themselves until employment is secured. Naturally, when employment is readily 
available a sum would be considered sufficient which would not be accepted in 
periods of unemployment, and the enforcement of this regulation is an important 
factor in reducing immigration at the present time. There is also in effect an Order 
in Council (Aug. 7, 1929) prohibiting the landing in Canada of any immigrant 
coming under contract or agreement, expressed or implied, to perform labour or 
service of any kind in Canada, but this regulation does not apply to farmers, farm 
labourers, or houseworkers. Under the Order, the Minister of Immigration and 
Colonization may admit any contract labourer if satisfied that his labour or service 
is required in Canada. 

The relationship of periods of prosperity and adversity to immigration is aptly 
illustrated by the statistics of Table 2, which show that during the past 34 years 
immigration was at its minimum in the year of deepest depression, 1897; that it 
steadily increased from that time until 1908; that a decline took place in the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1909, on account of the short depression of 1908; and that thereafter 
immigration steadily increased till 1918. The fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1914, 
showed a decline due to the depression which occurred in the year preceding the 
war. In the fiscal years 1915 to 1919, political rather than economic conditions 
restricted immigration but, with the expansion of business at the end of the war, 
our immigration was more than doubled, while the depression which characterized 
1921 and 1922 is reflected in the declining immigration of the fiscal years ended Mar. 
31, 1922 and 1923. The improvement in business conditions in 1923 was reflected 
in an increase of immigration during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1924, when 
148,560 settlers entered Canada as compared with less than half that number in the 
preceding year. The fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1925 and 1926, showed declines 
of 24-4 and 35-3 p.c. respectively from the 1924 level, but the fiscal years ended 
1927 to 1929 showed distinct improvement in harmony with the general upward 
trend of business, 1929 being the best post-war year. The fiscal year ended Mar. 
31, 1930, showed a slight falling off, and the restrictions on immigration imposed 
since August, 1930, referred to on p. 146, have been mainly instrumental in re- 
ducing the total of immigrant arrivals from 163,288 in 1930, to 88,223 for the fiscal 
year 1931. | 

The number of immigrant settlers in Canada is shown by calendar years from 
1867 to 1880 in Table 1, and the number of immigrant arrivals in Canada from the 
United Kingdom, the United States and other countries, is given by years from 
1881 in Table 2. 


1.—Number of Immigrants Settling in Canada in each of the calendar years 1867-1880. 
(Compiled from the Reports of the Minister of Agriculture.) 


Year. Number. : Year. Number. 
ERED eae AM hei arin SEM wc cave RENO e wo WOES MARCOS, HELIA «a aicRPh sisi ve claps prctolotess ata RR oak coe Bafenar- 39,373 
LOS As: oS 2, eZ Oo] PLS 7 Ob 5 cer is crate, HATA SNe tee ocare PAM leis w arate rove 27,382 
TROGS. .. e0% DER EOR 5 SR CE ESE REA TEAGSOM PESTO. tas eee oc a eae ate Os Aeliorers 25, 633 
‘po SEER qin |: 8 eianaees 3 ee ee DELON EDSL ok comers «sc. ltelathle see Occ cede asian 27,082 
LG Sai Nedtle aile & eM OE Se Me be DTC al| GESTS aa Grete ho. « o. oetetetetene PRES one Shicnerene 29, 807 
ot Pye oa ip iene yee es Sita ner th eae BOLD LAM DLS TORO eee oe oe en oe Oe oe ainis o- 40,492 
fo ae! A See 2S ne GR 8 4 Se SOB O GPOOO ss oe Lee ccc CR AONE ere toes 88,505 
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2.—Number of Immigrant Arrivals in Canada from the United Kingdom, the United 
States and other Countries, calendar or fiscal years ended 1881-1931. 


: Nore.—See table on page 97 for estimate of the movement of population between the censuses of 1901 
and 1921. 


Immigrant Arrivals Immigrant Arrivals 
Calendar from— = : from— 
or - isca ee 
Fiscal United ited Other Total.* Year. United Ribiind Other Total.t 
Year. King- | Gtates.1} Coun- King- | gtates.1| Coun- 
dom. *| tries. dom. ‘| tries. 

188123 eee 7 083 R21 8221 AG ASB ies 02691) 190 GNs slater ae 86,796} 57,796] 44,472) 189,064 
LeRoi cca: AT 83 | DS oleae SOS L bap 4S 190 (eo aan tee 55,791} 34,659) 34,217] 124, 667 
TSSo2 ee ee A ASO) 7S DUS emo OU Gt oO O24 LO UGe ements aera 120,182} 58,312] 83,975) 262,469 
18842), . sey Feek es 81, See GO i886) wb MOOS 824e1909 0. cise! oes 52,901] 59,832] 34,175} 146,908 
18852, a eee £8501) Oe DUG en cor Oracle OOO TOTO me ar ceanee 59,790} 103,798) 45,206] 208,794 
18862. 3250 2325 0m 40 O50ieme4. 005), COIS 2191 1k anes. 123,013] 121,451] 66,620] 311,084 
LSS (2, oc eae. Sh 104 AT 04G ete 3 16) med. O20 LOL oe sae oe 138,121] 133,710] 82,406] 354, 237 
LS882 een SO Sozteras 952 lle O02) | OS e100 Lote cma: maar eres te 150,542} 139,009] 112,881) 402,432 
T8892 6 eee so! 19,384! -67,896} 4,320] 91,600] 1914............. 142,622) 107,530] 134,726] 384,878 
18902%e 2 Ws ee ae: OA 79S 50 S261 eae Sib ton OU mLOL On we. sceretare os 43,276} 59,779] 41,734) 144,789 
18912 .Sa ee 22, 042) 252, a1G |e i sOOC WS2. LOD O16. Sen eee. 8,664] 36,937) 2,936) 48,537: 
18022 Mie, eect ere, 22,636 - 8, 360) > 30:99GH 191 in ae fe 8,282} 61,389} 5,703) 75,374 
18032 ance 20,071 - OF O2 Ie oONGoo sO LS oars ae 3,178} 71,314) 4,582] 79,074 
18942508 ct oie 16,004 - A B25) 205829 1S108 ons. sei skless 9,914) 40,715 7,073) 57,702 
18052 ee rue coe 14, 956 - Deo LS OO LODO brats. cer. siete 59,603} 49,656} 8,077] 117,336 
T8967 Seen 12,384 - APADHIY P16; 800-1 G2 Ih area an ent ee. 74,262} 48,059] 26,156) 148,477 
VSO ie as areas 115383) gen, 412 bec SNEED Eg SAINO LS pes ay ae) 39,020} 29,345] 21,634] 89,999 
1S9S2era Aa TIS 73h oO AO GOS | e800! > L923e needa. ee 34,508} 22,007] 16,372) 72,887 
1SGGR Fie ee 10,660} 11,945) 21,938) 44,543] 1924............. 72,919) 20,521) 55,120) 148,560 
T9003 Eee ie: 5,141 CS A Oy Aa Gil SERS CO MODAN eo Ge Bee ron aelgter 53,178} 15,818] 42,366] 111,362 
TOOT EM Aa eae 12,810) 17,987) 19,852)" 495-149) 1996 ae 37,030} 18,778} 40,256} 96,064 
1G0 27 AaB iene E250! s 20,098 la ros or LaCie Cole Ol) Reems. ee 49,784] 21,025] 73,182) 143,991 
1903 eee ee Al TOD) A0VA7T3 |" O0,099| 128, sO4mlO28) «a eset e 50,872} 25,007) 75,718) 151,597 
1O04R eh oes oe 50,374]. 45,171) .34, 786]. 180,331!) 1929. .........2.. _ 58,880} 30,560] 78,282] 167,722 
LOQ5 eh tee 65,300) 9430 D43|0 sh, S044 6.2001 9S0n yume oe 64,082} 30,727) 68,479] 163,288 
LOST) et aia 27,584] 24,280! 36,359) 88,223 


1The figures of immigration from the United States for the years 1881 to 1891 do not distinguish be- 
tween immigrants and non-immigrants. As the U.S.-born population of Canada, according to the census, 
increased only from 77,753 to 80,915 between 1881 and 1891, it would appear that the number of permanent 
immigrants from the United States in these years must have been comparatively small. No statistics. 
of immigrants from the U.S. were collected for the years 1882 to 1896. 

2Calendar year. 3Six months, January to June, inclusive. 4Nine months ended March 31. 

Sex and Conjugal Condition of Immigrants.—As shown by Table 3, the 
88,223 immigrants who came to Canada in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931, 
included 48,170 males and 40,053 females, males constituting 54-6 p.c. of the total. 
In other words, 11 male immigrants came to Canada for every 9 females, and the 
discrepancy is greater when persons under 18 are left out of account. This disparity 
of the sexes among our immigrants is a phenomenon of long standing and has been 
more pronounced in past years (Table 4); taken together with the comparatively 
small difference between the numbers of the sexes in our total population it goes to 
indicate that a good deal of our male immigration is of a rather transient character. 


3.—Sex and Conjugal Condition of Immigrants into Canada, by Age Groups, fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31, 1931. 


Age Group Males. Females. 
y Years of |. 4 LWidow-|.» Di .,|Widow-| Di- 
Age. Single. | Married. we vonene! Total. || Single. | Married. oe reed Total. 
Onl Ader 10,451 - - -| 10,451 9,585 - - - 9,585 
15-190 cone 6,011 85 - - 6,046 3,475 385 1 - 3,861 
205245 eee eee 7,494 1,021 3 1 8,51S) 4,856 2,568 20 19 7,463 
pS PA!) alee ened Sopa 4,935 3,374 29 By 8,359 2,778 3,748 57 28 6,611 
BOR8ORG roe Lame 2,342 5,936 116 65 8,459 1,641 He USB 238 68 7,100 
$0540 ee oe os 581 3,062 134 45 8, 822 413 2,164 414 42 3,033 
50 and over...... 262 1,815 414 23 2,514 208 Telco 991 26 2,400 
Totals....... 30,076) 15,248 696 155} 48,170] 22,956) 15,193) 1,721 183) 40,053 
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4,—Sex Distribution of Immigrants as Adult Males, Adult Females and Children, 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-31. 


Child- Child- 
Fiscal] Adult sci ren Adult ie ren | ota] 
Year Males Paice under Males. muaden: a er 
SUS Ra Siac: ete 185,198! 71,038] 54,848 70,888} 49,377] 28,292 | 148,477 
2): D eremgen ete pee 211,266} 82,922) 60,049 38,597} 32,042} 18,360] 89,999 
EEE gaara, See ae 238,779} §5,168] 68,485 33,286] 24,756] 14,845] 72,887 
ROLE: Ree eae: Ate 224,348] 94,028) 66,502 87,628} 38,763] 22,169 | 148,560 
Re. oe ce aia. 74,143} 41,990] 28,656 55,478] 34,294] 21,590 | 111,362 
BOLO ets tara et ay 23,139] 15,478] 9,920 46,963} 26,611) 22,4901) 96,064 
BUN Gi ae 43,074) 19,537) 12: 763 80,512} 33,277) 30,2021) 143,991 
ihe Sore 47,497) 17,775| 13,802 82,204) 36,978) 32,4151] 151,597 
BED sik ik 25,842] 18,594) 13,266 94,861) 38,937] 33,9241] 167,722 
A | ree ee 40,872} 50,006} 26,458 74,062] 47,534] 41,6921) 163,288 


34,317| 28.777| 25,1291| 88,293 


1‘‘Children’’ since 1926 includes those under 18 years of age. 


Racial Origins of Immigrants.—Where there is any considerable immigra- 
tion into a democratic country, the racial and linguistic composition of the immi- 
grants is of great importance. Canadians generally prefer that settlers should be 
of a readily assimilable type, already identified by race or language with one or other 
of the two great races now inhabiting this country and prepared for the assumption 
of the duties of democratic Canadian citizenship. Since the French are not to any 
great extent an emigrating people, this means in practice that the great bulk of the 
preferable settlers are those who speak the English language—those coming from 
the United Kingdom or the United States. Next in order of readiness of assimilation 
are the Scandinavians, Dutch and Germans, who readily learn English and are 
already acquainted with the working of democratic institutions. ‘Settlers from 
Southern and Eastern Europe, however desirable from a purely economic point of 
view, are less readily assimilated, and the Canadianizing of the people who have 
come to Canada from these regions in the present century is a problem both in the 
agricultural Prairie Provinces and in the cities of the East. Less assimilable still, 
according to the general opinion of Canadians, are those who come to Canada from 
the Orient. On the whole the great bulk of Canadian immigration of the past 
generation has been drawn from the English-speaking countries and from those 
Continental European countries where the population is ethnically nearly related 
to the British, though for some years there was an increasing immigration of Slavs. 

The racial origins of the immigrants who arrived in Canada in the fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1930 and 1931 are shown in Table 5. 


5.—Racial Origins of Immigrants into Canada, arriving via Ocean Ports and from 
the United States, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1930 and 1931. 


1931. 

Racial Origin. a 

Via Ocean Via Ocean From Total 

Ports. USS. Ports. U.S. be 

British Races— 
Minclish.). . tothe cssc0sc06 32,278 9,379 14, 662 7,498 22,160 
, oo) Rn Caine 10, 159 3,762 4, 233 2,904 (ep kys 
BOOED... 3 a. Wee Rosso %e.cb 18, 640 3, 638 7,872 2,917 10, 789 
ESS: ee oe 3,005 | — 382 817 231 1,048 
Totals, British..... 64, 082 75011 


27,584 13,550 41, 134 
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5.—Racial Origins of Immigrants into Canada, arriving via Ocean Ports and from 
the United States, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1930 and 1931—concluded. 


1930. 
Racial Origin. a i ee 
Via Ocean From Via Ocean From 
Ports. U.S. Ports. U.S. Total. 
Continental European 
Races— 
Albanian: sree spree en tae 26 1 25 1 26 
AUBETION Gs eee sarees tke 437 75 1 1 1 
Belgian eas. cues ot stor 696 92 255 105 360 
IB GHONAISTT. Geiss tee sete ike 20 81 11 57 68 
Bulearial erties cere eee te 296 10 295 = 295 
Croatian....cccaciteemetotas 771 11 482 2 484 
Czech y eee oe 434 14 225 8 233 
Dalmatian s.ce.. neces oe 7 - - - = 
Dutcher oe ee 1,755 703 344 444 788 
HIStOnianincs an ae ce ee ncn 117 63 2 65 
Binnish + . Piso See ioe 4,565 82 2,297 57 2,354 
Brenchic, Hi esns ceeetrdenorns 697 4,419 347 4,391 4,738 
German? cesar cre ieee ae 14, 281 Sloe 7,840 2,741 10,581 
Greeks srt s ch OR 634 8 388 48 
Aa Ane ei cece wert cas PAM 236 1,007 228 1,235 
Jewish eee 3,544 620 2,908 513 3,421 
ettish Ase sea eka 70 8 28 1 
FAGHUSIMAR ces cet oor 964 22 466 11 477 
Magyar sak ore 4S 5,688 99 2,401 71 2,472 
Maltesenkct.scnccmont onto 0 1 3 6 19 
Mexicans so. ofits eee - - - ~ ~ 
* Montenegrin.............. - 2 3 ~ 3 
Moravian sactscess actos 23 - ~ 2 
Polishetiers.te. Reo ee 6,610 227 3,997 226 4,223 
POrtuguesessasc cet eee 13 11 10 
Roumanian ela ws .ciekes 383 62 179 44 223 
RRUUSBIAN SA sonics eee 765 173 879 97 976 
Ruthemianianics os er cee 11,291 41 6,413 78 6,491 
Scandinavian— 
Danteh=. Sopa ae ore 2,685 319 820 184 1,004 
WeolanGic siete ace eee 6 28 25 17 
INOrWeGian jee ae eece ee 2,256 1,149 740 645 1,385 
Swedishwercsr ee tose. 2,918 6 730 366 1,096 
Serpianieesnanret. mene 375 29 140 18 158 
Slovaks wets mecca iar 2,879 46 1,¢57 32 1,$89 
Spanish ween: ee eee 26 37 26 4 
Spanish American......... - 4 1 1 
WHA SS eerie cant tte ae 473 117 211 83 294 
Murkishveets. seen eee ne. 6 1 - 
Vir oslavin. senses chee: G21 35 364 27 391 
@ther racestes ss eee - - - - - 
Totals, Continental 
European Races....... 67,949 13, 274 35,876 10,540 46,416 
Non-European Races— 
American Indian.......... - 27, - 8 8 
ATrabianiceneese. cts en 7 2 2 - 2 
Armenian........... tt 14 16 21 1 22 
Chinese 0. ase Up - ~ ~ ~ - 
East Indian races 58 - 80 - 80 
Japanese )> eo siceee ee oo 194 - 204 1 205 
GLTOwmiaahh cee ee Gok 195 251 120 158 278 
POTSiANsex ites elie 1 - 2 - 2 
SVTIANIA, cine eo al ee ee 61 51 54 29: 76 
Totals, Non-European Races. 530 342 483 190 673 
Grand Totals.............. 132,561 30,727 163,288 63, 943 24,280 88, 223 


1‘‘Austrian”’ included with ‘‘German’’ for the year 1931. 
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. Languages of Immigrants.—The languages of immigrants 10 yéars old’ and 
over, arriving via ocean ports and from the United States, are shown for the fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31,..1930 and. 1931, in Table. 6... English-speaking-immigrants 
constituted 56 p.c. of the total in 1931, German-speaking immigrants 9-3 p.c., 
and Polish-speaking immigrants were thie with 7 p.c. 


6.—Languages of Immigrants Ten Years Old and Over,. ‘greiving. via Ocean Ports and 
from the United States, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1930 and 1931. 


Language. a 
ia Oce 
Total Pavia! oe 

Po ek 77,900 24,216 
WVCISDe sore senate oes cha - - 
French......... (Siena eee 2,178 407 
German...... Bee S525 2% SSE 53. 13,180 6,481 
Norwegian....., Ubon Ano eo ; 2,084. 643 
SWOCISM Ys. Te Se eesacSoces be : ) 2,969 | 694 
Wanighho scooter ces Mateos GS 2,412 721 
BeAlANGie: 625 d38 oes oc ces» 2 71 8 19 
Premigh 2) dans. ose... ba 513 160 
WeeMTOON nen ot ea sce’ os «0's 68 ae - - 
| DEC 0 Aires ye a 930 269 
TROT OG Aen tS a 4,199 2,089 
WBISEODIAN ss 23 siieies 60's) co 0h ot mh 51 
Wee tisheaes 64 cee sc 5.53 kee 52 27 
PAE MUANTIAN S24 swe foes as 3 5 es 836 432 
HRSISSIAN er carec es bce sua s ol 1,388 940 
AGISI cit Somatic ccc kee ae ts 5 219 ‘- 
UOT O Wire ae ce RE boiceo boos bak 1,494 1,231 
Ruthenians) <i issccccsek.3 , 
Russniaks. <i sees seess sacks 7,147 3,820 
CUETaMIAN.. bseevccss stele bs : 
Bema ss bsea ces cies a | 7,481 5,063 
RonmManiany ioe. 6 6ses.c0h oe 378 || 189 
BloVONIAD 7.5 esi ec ck ae 168 83. 
Czech (Bohemian).......... 2,678 | - 1,714 
Groat (Serbipn).......... 0045 a 1,452 727 
Hungarian (Magyar) 4,602 1, 883 
WROPOAM as Sew cise sb oe habe = = 
Italian...... UE SGr ae 1,037 788 
Spanish saeasscctsss bot 14 
IPOrtuguese: bss. ces sie b ots 2 il 

Are) Ae Cena ee ee 615 352 
ALD ANIANG Saas Saeais sos akS eS es 19 19 
(En eee a 9 15 
deuleerianciidaas c2e0 F456} ob 306 301 
Chinese cones Peomececvecveceocic iS ior 
A eens ees es 177- 184 
Mast Indian}... 2... 5...56% t l=. 40 |\- 70 
Armenian (Armaic)......... 3. 14. 23 
Syrian (Arabian)............ 13: 64 | 37 

53,653. 


Motels, .5....56..b-5 32.| 136,670 


oo qe en hee 
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Nationalities of Immigrants.—In the latest fiscal yéar, ended” Mar. “31, 
1931, British subjects immigrating to Canada numbered 31,082 and American 
citizens: 20, 765, or together nearly 59 P. C. of the total: ao ben a" interests wernt 
in. Table 7 

It: ta been pointed out on p. 148 that. male cuit are likely: to stents 
4 slate number of transients, and ‘that, the immigration of -females ‘is: more likely: 
to represent a permanent addition to the population ofthe country-and the national 
er racial distribution of that addition. Out of 40,053 females immigrating to Canada 
in the fiscal ‘year ended Mar. 31, 1931, 14, 184 or 35 p.c. were British’ stibjects ‘and: 
9,431-or 24 p.c; American citizens. Thus neanke 59 p.c. were British or Americans 
by nationality.. The remainder were practically all.Continental Kuropeans, among: 
whom Poles, with 6,962 or 17 p.c. of the whole, were the largest single group.’ ,* 
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7.—Nationalities of Immigrants arriving via Ocean Ports and from the United States, 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1930 and 1931. 


Nationality. 


Argentinian. .......0c20.e00% 
Brazilian: ..0h:0006e reece bes 


Porto Ricang.O0 0. essence 


PGrturtese..hst0% sec eels oolion : 
SANIBM... odo 5 cube pene 9 


ed 
mee 
., 
i= 34 
i=] 
z 
—" 
iv) 
= 
oC 
tinrt bs tb toloanre.»® 
—" 
oo 
= 
Oo 
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40 
19 
2 
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1 
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DOCRB..5 ss cusievens 132,561 30,727 163,288 63, 943 
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Countries of Birth of Immigrants.—In Table 8 will be found the countries 
of birth of the immigrants into Canada in the latest two fiscal years. The figures 
show that the United States was the birthplace of more of our 1931 immigrants than 
any other single country, with 18,639. England came second with 14,768, Poland 
third with 14,035, Scotland fourth with 8,620 and Ireland fifth with 4,359, these 
last two countries contributing a high percentage in view of their comparatively 
small populations. Of the immigrants arriving in 1931, 3,456 were born in Germany, 
2,559 in Finland, 2,170 in Roumania, 2,155 in Hungary, 2,614 in Czechoslovakia 
and 1,067 in Wales. The aggregate of settlers born in the four Scandinavian countries 
was 2,243, 
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8.—Countries of Birth of Immigrants arriving via Ocean Ports and from the United 
States, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1930 and 1931. 


1931 
Country of Birth 
ven Total 

anadicn seston: 1,468 1,480 
Wnrted eates:..-sccsp essa s: 18,430 18, 639 
ous i Ea ae ee a Cea 1,594 14, 768 
Treland (Free State),........ 148 1,447 
Treland (Northern).......... 154 2,912 
ae OU Ee ee eee 873 8, 620 
VUE Spee ae Me tole eet rede ce Reet 78 1,067 
Lesser British Isles......... 12 79 
Newfoundland.............. 68 823 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... = 4 
LAN a Te EIS, nets ch Se eats 8 15 
Central America............ 2 17 

PiMCuUrAS (ise)\ =. cecs crave es ee is, 
PURTORG ITY 2, ceccartec -ioioye.0. opnuste Hi 5 91 
[Bag Ue ie oag tetas Sey iets 1 5 
Cie oT 7 ip on ena eerie eee aero 2 15 
Guiana, British............. 3 39 
Other South America....... vi 20 
West Indies (Br.)........... 17 184 
West Indies (not Br.)........ 10 91 
LAOTE pote. 4 SUE ae el 78 490 
IBC) bal is ee ee eee 73 374 
Balgania a s3o Se ci tne — 146 
Czechoslovakia............. 28 2,614 
IPWIMAMG AA .k Ao nb clo a. dod. 26 2,559 
ERAN CO. Rav Sel ce a ersiets « dislshee 6 46 341 
Germanyeren eter ss oe 168 3,456 
Greece Hees hia foe eked 24 537 
TEDL Th: 70 Oe Sonn eS 30 330 
Dette ae ee ence Deas 27 2,155 
ele ow dort 65 1,051 
MN UPORERV IAL © owes ach ce rh 16 1,699 
NAR ck epraestel «oe basis 20 128 14,035 
ROUONANTAS a uss aitisia o's bg 0 56 2,170 
Rassraiin ben Sasa. SE! 179 1,335 
WARM AT. co. kc iF scind tek « ws 62 880 
Wceolandcetc cores care cee cers 8 35 
Norway Aroaves siesiye dios. 6 117 842 
SPR ELAS AR RS. a prar ae 91 486 
Switzerland................ 32 315 
LOL <1 Wee ee eee 1 42 
Ws STV TD aa pt aera See ited 1 25 
PUSGOM Teele ac sis sisielcry ins ota 2 83 
LOS Sle ae ee ee ere re 2 93 
Ibs SPRY ACY eee Bee 6 655 
BEE EVE IP, Bees ao tee eA ce. 7 24 
POrtngaletae eee. ase tances - 1 
DOIN elt reine sae 2 8 

Other European countries, 

including Luxemburg..... 3 46 
Australiana.) aiserss tides 27 223 
New Zealand............... 19 120 
APICES (BT Nees clseaaies + 20 117 
Afriea (not Dr,)......%.%¢e00 30 1 31 17 3 20 
OthomAsignncnw +s deere 56 4 60 29 1 30 
PRMTIUCHNIA <coids,p oss coins Pelee acs a - 1 1 6 ~ 6 
ERE py ee 57 9 66 39 5 44 
Diag Dr. ehe ts .. seee es. 256 6 262 239 18 257 
[Ch ss ARR OR ee a 202 3 205 216 5 221 

MANET ca aint), dsc « Ses ele ss 1 if 2 - = - 
[ic OR ee ee? 3 - 3 3 - 3 
Ac it Lr eee ee ae 54 19 73 44 9 53 
ta eA... dale sacs» 51 15 66 55 4 59 
Other countries (Br.)........ 49 4 53 35 4 39 
Other countries (not Br.).... 24 9 33 21 6 27 
WORT BERK... lbs be. - - - = 1 1 
TORAIS..¢..:.6546. 35... 132,561 30, 727 163,288 24,280 88,223 


Ports of Arrival of Immigrants.—Throughout the greater part of our 
history, Quebec has been the port at which the greatest number of our immigrants 
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have landed. In the past few years, however, there has been a great increase in 
the percentage of immigrants arriving at the port of Halifax. This would appear. 
to be due to increasing immigration in the early spring months before the St. Law- 
rence is open for traffic. Figures for recent years are given in Table 9. 


9.—_Immigrants arriving in Canada, by Chief Ports of Arrival, fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1925-31. 


Port. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 

Olle bein. cohort seine eet ee 59,572 40,963 63, 792 64,392 74, 653 70, 688 34,114 
Saint Jol: tse ea baer 9,501 12,245 16, 889 14,176 13,046 14, 631 5, 793 
Figlilax....temensc eo een 21,965 20,490 37,677 43,072 44,936 42,584 20, 809 
Worth Sydney ans-. «seek ae 1,085 435 v12 832 1,173 1,176 538 
SVne ystems peas 72 5 89 7 15 17 15 
Miontrealeyconse yay ocatoek re 200 144 192 272 340 516 218 
Wancouvetss hy. ten acc oe cinch Se 1,144 1,333 1,220 1,386 1,115 1,038 791 
VACCOMIa ccs heen orca Renee 459 361 513 475 422 229 232 
Wewa Vouk. smariecc cscs brace 1,452 1,163 1,402 1,641 1,397 1, 607 1,386 
BOStOR as ccsctieeteek lier eis. eee 51 26 47 218 16 23 6 
Other ports tac. ccc ee oer 43 121 433 119 49 52 41 
From the United States...... 15,818 18,778 21,025 25,007 30,560 30, 727 24,280 

otalste.o cc cesses cer 111,362 96,064 | 143,991 | 151,597 | 167,722 | 163,288 88,223 


Destinations of Immigrants.—The immediate destinations of the immi- 
grants arriving in Canada are given for the period from 1901 to 1931 in Table 10, 
which may be compared. with the census tables on pp. 91 and 92 showing the 
increase of population in the decades between 1901 and 19381. 

While immigration to the Maritime Provinces during the first thirty years of 
the twentieth century was comparatively small, totalling 204,981, that to Quebec 
and Ontario was very large. From 1905 to 1928 Ontario received a larger number 
of immigrants annually than any other province of the Dominion, while Manitoba . 
was usually second in this respect. In 1929 immigration to Manitoba exceeded. 
that to Ontario by 10,000 persons, but in 1930 and 1931 the positions were again 
reversed. The immigration to Eastern Canada (Maritime Provinces, Quebec and 
Ontario) has almost equalled that to Western Canada (Manitoba, Raskeycheiaay 
Alberta and British Columbia) in the 31-year period. 


10.— Destinations of Immigrants into Canada, by Provinces, fiscal years ended 
June 30, 1901-06, and Mar. 31, 1907-31. 


AAyi- British 
: time : | Mani- Sask- 1 Colum- Not 
Fiscal Year. Quebec. | Ontario. atche- |Alberta.| bia and Total 

Prov- toba. ee a Vokon Shown 

inces. P Terr’y 
TOOLS. cients seeder lee 2,144) 10,216 6,208]. 11,254] © 14,160 2,600) 2,567 49,149 
O02: oo moc one tetemine ss 2,312 8,817 9,798] 17,422 22,199 3, 483 3,348 67,379 
19DB%. 0c Sewn cteiterevelewises aks 5,821} 17,040} 14,854; 39,535 43,898 5,378 1,838 128,364 
1904.22.02. setts racicc nites 5,448] 20,222) 21,266) 34,911 40,397 6,994] 1,093 130,331 
190B. Saeed tee nee ake 4,128} 23,666] 35,811] 35,387) 39, 289 6,008 1,977|.. 146,266 
TGOG:: cee ea sscta Motes ete 6,381] 25,212! 52,746). 35,648} 28,728] 26,177) 12,406 1, 766 189, 064 
1907"(S'mogs)Paeee. ok oe 6,510} 18,319} 32,654) 20,273) 15,307] 17,559] 13,650 395 124, 667 
1908), c+ otetches tocPesyarcvorhatei 10,360) 44,157] 75,1383}: 39,789} 30,590] 31,477] 30,768): 195} 262,469 
TOUS Fare aycvoe susbamtus stop afeeee 6,517} 19,733) 29,265} 19,702} 22,146] 27,651) 21,862 32] . 146,908 
1910: Pee OER ae eee 10,644) 28,524) 46,129) 21,049} 29,218) 42,509) 30,721 - | 208,794 
19) eo 13,236} -42,914! - 80,035} 34,653] 40,763) 44,782] 54,701 - 311,084 
IQI2 38. o scl, Wee as 15,973! 50,602] 100,227]. 43,477} 46,158) 45,957] 51,843 - 354, 237 
1913.52 cansheestatemmerk 19,806] 64,835) 122,798) 43,813) 45,147) 48,073) 57,960) - 402, 432 
TOUS ee or eae ica as re eee 16,730} 80,368} 123,792] 41,640} 40,999) 43,741] 37,608 - | 384, 
TOLD Seach is Ge case eis 11,104} 31,053) 44,873) 13,196) 16,173) 18,263} 10,127) | = 144, 789 
19465... -, i eeeke « ance 5,981 8,274} 14,743 3,487]. 6,001): 7,215|...2,886] =. =) 90 48,537 
Oy Denna sy Paes ta 5,710} 10,930) 26,078) 5,247), 9,874} 12,418) -5,117 - 75,374, 


BOLE Fes toreees hae a 55 5,247, 9,059! 23,754, 6,252] 12,882! °16,821! 5,559) ~~. «79,074 
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10.— Destinations of Immigrants into Canada, by Provinces, fiscal years ended 
June 39, 1901-06, and Mar. 31, 1907-31.—concluded. 
: British 
Fiscal Y time Quebec. |Ontario.| Mani- at he Alborta.| binund| <Not | Total 
18Ca. ear, Prov- ue , aril ; toba. cne- erta. Yuko cSt, Shown. otal. 
inces. Terr’ y. 

RE Baa aet Soe ee 3,860| 6,772] 13,826] 4,862} 8,552] 11,640) 8,190 - 57,702 
Pe Se Oe 5,554] 13,078] 39,344] 11,387| 14,287]. 20,000] 13,686 -| 117,336 
Be ee ae 6,353} 21,100] 62,572] 12,649] 13,392] 17,781] 14,630 -| 148,477 
| ae es. re! 3,222} 18,724] 34,590) 8,904! 9,894] 11,825} 7,840 - 89, 999 
7 SS ae ee 3,298] 9,343} 30,444] 6,037] 8,186] 8,798] 6,781 - 72,887 
FORA fees GE. AS 7,940) 19,979] 65,280] 21,451} 13,200] 10,430) 10,280 -| 148,560 
BI 8s. cdsBebsee se 3,153] 16,279] 45,912} 11,772] 14,041] 10,952) 9,253 -| 111,362 
gy Oe ep ee 1,670} 11,367| 29,293} 19,079] 13,816] 12,540) 8,212 87| 96,064 
Re 5 en 3,125] 16,642] 40,604] 36,739] 20,085] 16,367} 10,410 16} 143,991! 
Lt Ree Ni ee 3,741| 18,469] 45,052] 43,596] 15,331] 15,473] 9,891 5} 151,597! 
ht MEE Rete See ee 4,063] 18,659} 47,656] 57,651] 14,789] 16,243} 8,652 8! 167,722! 
|| CROCS i ea 4,950] 23,917| 59,974! 39,132} 11,003] 14,970] 9,333 1] 163,2881 
eo pehenno meee me 3,704| 16,290} 33,652} 17,524) 5,0571 6,441] 5,551 1] 88,223! 
Totals.......... 208, 685| 719, 560)1,408,363 1,235,640 582,330) 13,239 ‘4, 811, 004 


757,536 


1 Includes immigrants destif€d for the Northwest Territories: 3 in 1927, 39 in 1928, 1 in 1929, 8 in 1930 
and 8 in 1931. 


Occupations of Immigrant Arrivals.—The settlers most universally accept- 
able to Canadians are those who settle on the land or those females who enter 
domestic service. In Table 11 will be found statistics of the occupations of immi- 
grants arriving in Canada during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1930 and 1981. 


11.— Occupations and Destinations of Immigrants arriving in Canada, fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1930 and 1931. 


1930. 1931. 
Occupation. Via |From the Via . |From the 
Ocean United Total. Ocean United Total. 
Ports. States. Ports. States. 
Farmers and Farm Labourers— 

Een cisikin ce vai ties Seats o Kies oan ale 41,361 4,368 45,729 3,047 20,049 
WWOMON Ft at te rhek wa ethlers dace 6, 264 1,151 7,415 1,026 3,905 
OO 6 Fysink Lawn Ss Raed 2 pied a ae 14, 257 1,650 15,907 1,491 8,103 

General Labourers— 

Erne cee ae a a cerce work oe cis i estate 6,617 2,270 8,887 699 3,348 
WHORTCI). 0.6 ote PARLE ae A. | 1,213 357 1,570 186 703 
BATH Se Ae BS ee 5 eR ree 2,244 346 2,590 194 1,247 

Mechanics— 
bE SS har ORONO Caos Eero Meee 6, 259 3,979 10, 238 2,048 5,064 
UOMO CRE errs trace ee Se ee 1, 888 901 2,789 625 1,642 
@hiidrons .- hice ee ees Ae 1,542 637 2,179 411 1,165 
Clerks, Traders, et¢.— 

CMa enetS Se Mire ge tio Leki babh Gls 3,085 9-373 5,458 1,799 3,337 
RV OWL OM rc toe tse Alias « cjatine oiecciess 1,414 968 2,382 795 1,663 
Ghildron. sft Roses. Sok Ee OE 745 520 1,265 428 890 

Miners— 

2S neh, ee ee ghee: 513 155 668 47 183 
WVGHIOR TEAR tie Dhiek e tlisic.c c cisielssw.s 94 20 114 5 19 
bilarernes. ts 1035 2 6 dosaciwsly. fests» 137 11 148 6 21 

tadioterd 18 d 594 9, 823 
omestics years and Over........ ’ 

under 18 years........... } 18,114 634 | 18,748 49 1,013 

Not Classified— 
PU Te rn, a os psiaks Sage: Noone oa ee 1,585 1,497 3,082 1,382 2,336 
MV OIMmGHE FO OE Pee Fee 12,274 4,016 16, 290 3, 794 11,022 
“GICs bie) Patt ae ee ae, See Ree Bee 12,955 4,874 17,829 5,361 12,690 

Totals— 

/ UAE ost Sis Ea heleist ao he SsSGre eS « Hide Bid 59,420 14, 642 74,062 9,322 34,317 
DV IRR TEMES hiraee oye akctatt ikiaiss misses aia 0/6 Sancs 41,261 8,047 49,308 7,025 28,777 
BT ATONE. Soh. three ce ewer ea doetD. 31,880 8,038 39,918 7,933 25,129 
Totals....... anos ot wee] 132,561 30,727 | 163,288 24,280 88,223 


os 


1 Includes domestics under 18 years of age. 
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11.— Occupations and Destinations of Immigrants arriving in Canada, fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1930 and 1931—concluded. 


1930. 1931. 
Occupation. Via From the Via From the 
Ocean United Total. Ocean United Total. 
Ports. States. Ports. States. 
Destinations— 

Maritime Provinces...............-- 3, 736 1,214 4,950 2,209 1,495 3,704 
Quebec. SUNS Ae eee web toe 18,808 5,10 23,917 11,571 4,719 16, 290 
OREATIONG: 20. 35 Ee a Rs ee 46,933 13,041 59,974 22,330 11,322 33, 652 
WEN it ODS oj sricis FRO. eee oes | 38,045 1,087 39,132 16,670 854 17,524 
Saskatchewan ..eeun ia. ek ek. ee 8,347 2,656 11,003 3,407 1, 650 5,057 
BAT DO Tb alas ners Vee hoa eee 10,193 4,777 14,970 3,965 2,476 6,441 
British Colum bras. Bo. Uke eee 6,482 2,770 9, 252 3, 786 1, 754 5,540 
Wiarkoniand.N Waly eee 8s. cae 17 72 89 4 10 14 
NOME Ven ic ce Be ECR re - 1 1 1 - il 


Prohibited Immigrants.—The following is a summary of the classes whose 
admission to Canada is prohibited under the existing regulations. These regulations, 
however, do not apply to Canadian citizens or persons having Canadian domicile:—! 


(1) Imbeciles, feebleminded persons, epileptics, insane persons, persons 
of constitutional psychopathic inferiority, persons suffering from chronic 
alcoholism and those mentally defective to such a degree as to affect their 
ability to earn a living. 


(2) Persons afflicted with tuberculosis or with any loathsome, contagious 
or infectious disease or a disease which may be dangerous to public health; 
immigrants who are dumb, blind or otherwise physically defective. 


(3) Prostitutes and women and girls coming to Canada for any immoral 
purpose, pimps, procurers and persons who have been convicted of any crime 
involving moral turpitude. 


(4) Professional beggars or vagrants, charity-aided immigrants and per- 
sons who are likely to become public charges. 


(5) Anarchists, persons who disbelieve in or are opposed to organized 
government or who belong to any organization teaching disbelief in or opposi- 
tion to organized government, persons who have been guilty of espionage or 
high treason and persons who have been deported from Canada. 


(6) Persons over fifteen years of age unable to read. The literacy test, 
however, does not apply to a father or grandfather over 55 years of age, or to 
a wife, mother, grandmother or unmarried daughter or widowed daughter. 


The Immigration Act provides for the rejection and deportation of immigrants 
belonging to the prohibited classes, and also for the deportation of those who be- 
come undesirables within five years after legal entry. 


The operation of the above regulations is illustrated in Tables 12 and 13, which 
give the numbers of immigrants rejected or deported after admission, the causes 
of such rejection or deportation, and the nationalities of those deported, for each of 
the 10 fiscal years ended 1921 to 1931, together with the totals for the 18 fiscal years 
1903-20 and the 29 fiscal years from 1903 to 1931 inclusive. 


1See also page 146. 
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12.—Rejections of Immigrants upon Arrival at Ocean Ports, by Principal Causes 
and Nationalities, fiscal years ended 1903-31, with Totals 1903-20 and 1903-31. 


1903 
Item, oo 1921. | 1922. | 1928. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | Total. 


By Causes— 
Medical causes.| 4,995 99 60 + 74| Peet 433 0] 83 40 95] 104 94 78 39] 5,854 
Civil causes....| 8,226} 854) 1,023) 595) 862) 948] 226) 594] 215) 266) 243) 444/14,496 


By Nationalities- 
aia tis hs: 33.465 1,774 193 153 98 187 199 109 209 150 115 160 251) 3,637 
United States.. 287 11 rh 4 6 11 - 5 Z - 8 6} =—350 
Other countries}11,160} 749) 923} 530) 799) 821 157} 475) 167) 245) 153) 226/16,363 


13.—Deportations of Immigrants after Admission, by Principal Causes and by 
Nationalities, fiscal years ended 1903-31, with Totals 1903-20 and 1903-31. 


“| 4903 
fins, to | 1921. | 1922. | 1928. | 1924. | 1926. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1990. | 1981. |Total, 


| ee ee ee eS) fe a) a a a ey a 


By Causes— 
Medical causes.| 3,781 133 313 282 649 420 410 470 519 650 600 789) 9,016 
Public charges.| 5,505 236 950 679 775 543 506 354 430 444) 2,106] 2,245|14, 773 
Criminality....| 3,313 586 630 543 511 520 453 447 426 441 591 868} 9,329 


Other civil 
CAUSES. ..5265 1,090 62)- 105 76 93 58; 189} 149} 257) 194; 107) 200] 2,570 
Accompanying 
deported per- 
SONS Ses e22. « 270 37 48 52 (Sleertsol. 1os|>. 100]. = zo4) 200) 009 |— 2141.9. 2¢0 
Totals. . .|13,959| 1,044) 2,046] 1,632] 2,106] 1,686) 1,716) 1,585) 1,886) 1,964] 3,963] 4,376/37, 963 
By National- 
ities— 
Bratisa.2ccses..; 7,294] 295] 1,107) 888] 1,377} 985} 899] 808} 1,047) 1,083] 2,983] 3,099|21, 865 


United States..| 3,771] 616) 725) 520) 417) 321) 330) 351) 297; 294) 228} 279) 8,149 
Other countries) 2,894} 133} 214) 224) 312) 380} 487) 426) 542) 587) 752) 998) 7,949 


Juvenile Immigrants.—Among the most generally acceptable immigrant 
arrivals are the juveniles of both sexes, many of whom have been trained by highly 
accredited British organizations for Canadian life before coming to Canada, the 
boys being taught the lighter branches of farm work, and the girls instructed in 
domestic occupations. On arrival in Canada the boys are placed on farms, while 
the girls are placed either in town or country, but the organizations remain the 
guardians of the children until they have reached maturity, and in addition the 
children are subject to efficient and recurrent government inspection until they 
reach their nineteenth year. This inspection is under the control of the Supervisor 
of Juvenile Immigration. 


Under the British Empire Settlement Agreement the term “children” was 
applied to boys from 14 to 19 years of age and girls from 14 to 17 migrating to 
Canada under provincial or approved society auspices. These organizations were 
assisted by the Oversea Settlement Agreement, which provided free transportation 
for the boys and girls from the British Isles migrating to Canada under their auspices. 
On September 23, 1931, the societies concerned were notified that the Dominion 
Government had decided to withdraw from any further assistance of that nature. 


The number of juveniles immigrated to Canada in each year since 1901 is 
given in Table 14. 
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14.—British Juvenile Immigrants, fiscal years ended 1901-31. 


citric hen < immigrants are of course included in the total number of immigrants recorded 
elsewhere. 


Juvenile Juvenile 
Fiscal Year. Immi- Fiscal Year. Immi- 
grants grants. 
19OD ee i den coals Mencken te oe OTT NTGIG Ree vactcs decks Se tee ie cee ee 82 
OO QE eo asctttohate a0 Reis cia ea 0 otteters 175407 ||" 1GUT cide. Soettln ote gees + oo ote teen 251 
AGOSREIS: |”. En 25 Metros. Mette o's Ponttee « T5979 |. TOUS... ae. ohh qes aeOre. 2x Mets dace - 
1G O arene create ar bicnat | psbtrerelben Lirias ie Powe PY A bag | ead 12 en ere archer Orcirarecace tacerenarech cacicarmcion Ae kon - 
QOD Rees. Sotrate «ogee « «ete ce es 2) S148 1920). ee. 2 ae. Ee Serta ae 155 
IQ06 cokers eee eee ee SOS 1924: beet eet oer ees 5, 1,426 
BAU tae ieee Simei fap: ied oben es aie 17455) || 1922 00k. cock cece oe ee 1,211 
T9OSE 5 AE Seer cto. sameness oc eels s.oeetne 25375 ll. 1928 ie cc. ete: ee ee lots dace 1,184 
1G GO eer slosh Co eens se cece At DR 7: A Sn erat been gs Te SF AOR re 2 2,080 
UGIORS SRN 25 teas ke ioe cet ek wc ee: DFA DD Hi  VODD s.r ORR Ea sistent acs "a: Sei tara, ate to rchee eeeeee 2,000 
1 5a) 1a LS RS leet eee FARR Aerts Sena ZO DAH LOZ Oirs cues co cote icteric aicte Moot totes eae nee 1,862 
NOT Re a ebro hieths {ales ote nis eee Pea 523i el CS fee SIRES gL RNIN ak MeN. 1,741 
i (nae oy A oa el BE oie bin ken AC De GA Dr CLO DG ect mete theee ae eral wc ane epee 2,070 
1D14e. cece. BO a CREO CAE DISTSair LODO Fae, AAA OES. A, BIT OALS ee 3,036 
T9U Dx somes detew ie crate cuca eden terete Bee 1 SEO al wl G80 0 x cee oe dines war Sec ae sare a See 4,281 
AGS eet tec stnek costa tector re enter 2,190 
1Nine months. = 


Oriental _Immigration.—The immigration to Canada of the Asiatic races, 
able because of their low standard of living to underbid the white man in selling 
his labour, is fundamentally an economic rather than a racial problem, affecting 
most of all those parts of the country which are nearest to the Orient and the classes 
which feel their economic position threatened. A record of Oriental immigration 
since the commencement of the century is given in Table 15. 


15.— Record of Oriental Immigrants, fiscal years ended 1901-31. 


Fiscal Chi- | Japan- | East Chi- { Japan-] East 
ry Year. nese. ese. |Indians. nese. ese. | Indians. Total. 
190 coh 2,544 6 - 8S 401 1 491 
19022 4.78 eee 3,587 - - 393 648 = 1,041 
1903 40.2 oe oF eee 5,329 - - 76S 883 ~ 1,652 
TO04 Rees 4,847 - - 4,333 1,178 - Oyoll 
TEO5 See os ke lalpameroDs: 45 544 Tad - 1,255 
19QGEe ae. see, 168 1,922 387 2,435 532 10 2,977 
NGO (era. es 291 2 OaDe amon lA: 1,746 471 13 2,230 
AQ0SS. nc eter 2,234 7,601 2,623 711 369 21 1,101 
W90Qam sires... £ 2,106 495 674 448 40 1,162 
POU Qe ne ee. 2,302 271 10 - 501 46 547 
TOMES 053 229 5,320 437 5 = 421 62 483 
1912s Bee = 6,581 765 3 - 475 60 535 
BAUR TB br ns teameeoeper 7,445 724 5 3 478 56 537 
LOLAR a bepeee Poae 5,512 856 88 1 445 52 498 
TELS Ree, Sneek 1,258 592 - = 194 58 252 
- 205 80 285 


61,299 | 24,425 | 5,795 | 91,519 


1Nine months. 


Chinese Immigrants.—Oriental immigration to the Pacific Coast of North 
America appears to have commenced with the coming of Chinese immigrants about 
the time of the discovery of gold in California in 1849, and British Columbia appears 
to have received its first Chinese immigrants some time before 1870. The original 
occupations of these immigrants were as laundrymen and domestic servants. As 
early as 1872 Chinese were employed in the coal mines of the province and the 
Legislature was already considering the imposition of a poll tax on Chinese, the 
same proposition coming up later in the Dominion Parliament with the design of 
preventing the employment of Chinese labour in railway construction. A Royal 
Commission was appointed by the Dominion Government in 1884 to investigate 
Chinese immigration, and this Commission recommended the imposition of a head 
tax of $10 upon Chinese entering Canada, together with registration and special! 


ad 
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legislation regulating Chinese domestic servants. This led to the passage of legisla- 
tion in 1885 (48-49 Vict., c. 71), providing that thereafter Chinese of the labouring 
class should be required, as a condition of entering into Canada, to pay a head tax 
of $50 each. On Jan. 1, 1901 (63-64 Vict., c. 32) this tax was increased to $100, 
and on Jan. 1, 1904 (8 Edw. VII, c. 8), after another Royal Commission had reported 
on this matter, the head tax was further increased to $500. This tax was paid by 
all Chinese immigrants except consular officers, merchants and clergymen and their 
families, tourists, men of science, students and teachers. In spite of this restrictive 
legislation, the number of Chinese enumerated at the decennial censuses rose from 
4,383 in. 1881. to 17,312 in 1901, to 27,774 in 1911 and to 39,587 in 1921. Of this 
latter number, 37,163: were males and only 2,424 females. Some 60 p.c. of all the 
Chinese in Canada, viz., 23,533, were residents of British Columbia. 


16.—Record of Chinese Immigrants, fiscal years ended 1886-1931. 


Percentage of 
z |Potal Arrivals| Registra- Total 


Paying | Exempt |" Admitted | tions for 


Fiscal Year. | Tax, 


from Tax. Bxempt tcavel Revenue. 
from Tax. 

No. No. p.c. No $ 
4,550 222 4-61 7,041 239, 664 
3,276 0-18 2,168 166,503 
2,244 14 0-62 12k 113,491 
2,087 el? 1-04 666 105,021 
1,440 22 1-50 473 72,475 
1, 762 24 1-34 697 88, 800 
2,447 24 0-97 768 123,119 
2,175 17 0-78 802 109, 754 
4,385 17 0-39 859 220,310 
4,231 26 0-61 1,102 215,102 
2,518 | 26 1-02 1,204 178, 704 
By0e0 62 1-73 1,922 364,972 
5,245 84 1-58 2,044 526, 744 
4,719 128 2-64 1,920 474,420 

69 8S-61 - 2,080 6,080 

22, 146 86-90 2,421 13,521 

91 200 68-73 2,594 48,094 
1,482 752 33-67 - 3,535 746, 535 
1,411 695 33°00 | 3,731 713; tor 
1,614 688 29-89 4,002 813,003 
4,515 805 15-13 3,956 2.262, 056 
6, 083 498 7°57 4,322 3,049,722 
7,078 367 4-93 3,742 3,549, 242 
5,274 238 4-32 3,450 2,644, 593 
1,155 103 8-19 4,373 588, 124 
20 69 77-53 4,064 19,389 
PAW? 121 30-78 3,312 140,487 
650 119 15-47 2,907 336, 757 
4,066 267 6-16 3,244 2,069, 669 
3 181 33°27 5,529 538,479 
885 1,550 63-66 6,807 474,332 
1, 45S 287 16-44 7,002 743,032 
652 59 8-30 6,682 434,557 
625 51 7°54 5,661 334,039 

- - - 5,992 308, 659 

- - - 3,947 25,969 

- - - 5,987 . 14,844 

2 1 ~sGlaoroo 5,087 25,678 

- 1 100-00. 5,480 30,795 

- ~ - 5,682 30, 799 

- - - 5, 783 28, 846 
82,371 7,961 8-81 144,845 22,989,512 


1Nine months. 


ne Thue (hineae Immigration Act of 1923 (13-14 Ga: V, ¢. ear restricts the entry 
to or landing in Canada of persons of Chinese origin or descent, irrespective of 
allegiance or citizenship, other than government representatives, Chinese children 
born in Canada, merchants (defined by what regulations the Minister of Immigra- 
tion and Colonization may prescribe) and students—the last two classes to possess 
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passports issued by the Government of China and endorsed by a Canadian immi- 
gration officer. As a result no Chinese were admitted to the country as immigrants 
in the fiscal years ended 1925, 1926 and 1927; three are shown by the above table 
to have been admitted in 1928, one in 1929, but none in 1930 and 1931. 

Japanese Immigrants.—Japanese immigration to Canada commenced about 
1896, and a total of some 12,000 came in between then and 1900, but at the census 
of 1901 the total number enumerated as domiciled in the Dominion was only 4,738; 
in 1911, 9,021; in 1921, 15,868, 15,006 of these latter being domiciled in British 
Columbia. The immigration of Japanese was especially active in the fiscal years 
1906 to 1908, in which three years a total of 11,565 entered the country. In the latter 
year an agreement was made with the Japanese Government, under which the 
latter undertook to limit the number of passports issued to Japanese immigrants to 
Canada. The statistics of Table 15 show how Japanese immigration to Canada has 
been restricted. 

East Indian Immigrants ——East Indian immigration to Canada, like Japanese, 
is shown by Table 15 to have been negligible down to 1907, when no fewer than 
2,124 East Indian immigrants arrived. However, as a consequence of the operation 
of a Regulation under section 38 of the Immigration Act of 1910, East Indian 
immigration has since that date been comparatively small. A resolution of the 
Imperial War Conference of 1918 declared that ‘it is the inherent function of the 
Governments of the several communities of the British Commonwealth that each 
should enjoy complete control of the composition of its own population by means 
of restriction on immigration from any of the other communities’. However, it 
was recommended that East Indians already permanently domiciled in other British 
countries should be allowed to bring in their wives and minor children, a recom- 
mendation which was confirmed, so far as Canada was concerned, by Order in 
Council of Mar. 26, 1919. However, in the ten fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1921 to 
1930, only 10, 18, 21, 40, 46, 62, 60, 56, 52 and 58 East Indian immigrants respectively 
were admitted, or 418 in the decade. As in the case of Japanese immigration, the 
1931 figures show an increase over the previous year but in this case more substantial. 

Expenditure on Immigration.—The sums expended by the Dominion 
Government on immigration in each of the fiscal years ended 1868 to 1931 inclusive, 
as stated in the Public Accounts issued annually by the Department of Finance, 
are shown in Table 17. 


17. Expenditure on Immigration in the fiscal years ended 1868-1931. 
(Compiled from Publie Accounts.) 


Year. $ 
ESBS Sas: oe & 36,050 
1869 26,952 
ESTOSE ee 55,966 
1871 54,004 
DSTA IR. be 109,954 
TSS OR ee ee 265,718 
1G ie 8. ae 291,297 
WSW48 occ 5.28 278,777 
IST Gear 338,179 
BSG San Oe... 2 6 309, 353 
[Sisco 154,351 
1879 186, 403 
1880 161, 213 
[88SEMO. See 214,251 
N88 2) as Saar tes 215,339 15893, (208 I LOGO Acti aak 2,757,331 
SSS ee cccees ere 373,958 ih, G08, loc I fda ks. <0 ome 2,255, 250 


1Nine months. 
2TIncludes expenditure on British Empire Exhibition: 1924, $649,882; 1925, $599,797; 1926, $70,661. 
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Recent Emigration from Canada.—An important factor tending to offset 
our immigration activities has been a movement from Canada to the United States 
which has attained considerable proportions at certain periods. The quota system 
of immigration regulation, applied by the United States Government against immi- 
grants generally but not against the Canadian born, had the effect of limiting 
immigration to the United States and thereby encouraging Canadians to enter the 
United States. No record of this movement had ever been kept by the Canadian | 
Government, and, while its seriousness was recognized, its magnitude, as indicated 
by the United States returns, was questioned on the ground that these returns did 
not make allowance for Canadians returning to Canada after a more or less extended 
period of residence in the United States. The Canadian Department of Immigration 
and Colonization was convinced that a very considerable return movement was 


taking place, but until 1924 no attempt was made to ascertain the exact magnitude 


of that movement. In that year immigration officers were instructed to take note 
of Canadians returning to Canada from the United States after having left Canada 
to reside in that country. The results are tabulated in Table 18. 


Another circumstance which has in the past occasioned a considerable move- 
ment from Canada to the United States has no doubt been the practice of KEuropeans 
to enter Canada and declare themselves bona fide immigrants, with the real 
intention of entering the United States as soon as the quota restrictions would 
permit them to do so. The tightening-up of the American regulations concerning 


persons entering the United States from Canada and the active co-operation of the 


Canadian Department of Immigration and Colonization in discouraging this traffic, 
seem to have effectually met this situation. 

Table 18 shows the number of Canadians returned from the United States from 
April 1, 1924, to Mar. 31, 1931. 


18.—Canadians Returned from the United States, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
. 19 


HES 
Canadian- o_ Naturalized 
Fiscal Year ended Mar. 31— born who had Canadian Total. 
Citizens Acquired Citizens 
; Canadian : 
Domicile. 

DE a, eee at PER a ot fa cyte ast pha aah, « Phigs hen Talotaty, «(de sie 36,473 4,487 2,815 43,775 
(pa BSN Ga OS Oy go eo ee Sie ne Ses aE Ac ge eet ae ae 40,246 4,102 2,873 47,221 
SRUMIN GSE 2 Pike cee Les 8 See Pie ae Ree eee eh ee a ee re ae 49 , 255 5,326 2,376 56, 957 
TLE Lai en oe IC ROE Se) eS Ra hc Ue Sa a eC 35,137 3,280 1,470 39, 887 
NORPRO OE: Oe See eee ee. ei Sake ee ee Rt ted Sees 30,008 2.795 995 33,798 
TEU ATE ie ene Oe er ee ee eo ee 26, 959 2,030 841 29, 830 
PROBS (ps 2S — area Oe aR ae ee, SiR toh SO AS eee EO 26,811 7qNa BIR | 1, 287 30, 209 


Official returns now indicate that the movement of population between the 
two countries is definitely toward Canada. According to the official returns of the 
United States Government immigration to that country from Canada in the twelve 
months ended Mar. 31, 1931, amounted to 32,137. Table 2 shows that the 
movement of immigrants from the United States to Canada in the same period 
amounted to 24,280, and Table 18 shows a return movement of 30,209 Canadians, 
a total of 54,489, or a net balance in favour of Canada of 22,352. 

In Table 19 will be found the number of trans-oceanic passengers classified 
as returning Canadians and other non-immigrants who entered Canada through 
ocean ports in the two latest fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1930 and 1931. The 
grand total of such persons was 49,191 in 1931. 
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19.— Returning Canadians and Other Non-immigrants entering Canada via Ocean 
Ports, by Class of Travel, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1930 and 1931. 


Norre.—Figures in this table cover transatlantic passengers only. 


1930. 1931. 

Description. 7 Ae eal ane i iSat Gt sf aati: tal 

abin ir abin ir 

Saloon. Class. Class. Saloon. Class. Class. 

Canadian-born returning... 2.0.0.6... 6.6: 2,629 5,870 teQou 2,153 5,094 6, 742 
Britigh=p0rn\recurnineg yee. sa eae 513 2,900 15,118 460 2,515 13,433 
British naturalized returning............ 294 797 1,796 300 719 1,810 
Alien nationals returning..............:. 71 354 2,762 61 323 3,098 
Not-immigrant tourist’... .ss-..... soe. ile Dare 3, 861 4,532 1,306 4,143 3,876 
“e professional,............ 3 32 gS 16 52 50 
a student: saint one nner. 22 Da 29 14 Pah 50 
choatricales +. vee eee 2 153 13 1 1 18 
&s ANGLANSI Lee ee ee ae ill 1,282 510 1,360 1,234 294 
oe Diplomatic Corps....... - ~ ~ - 19 
Matals jk. « ada «4 6,473 15,270 32,050 5,671 14,130 29,390 


Colonization Activities.—Coincident with the sharp reduction in immigra- 
tion disclosed by preceding tables, due to the policy of limiting immigration in 
accordance with the requirements of the country, a new and important development 
has occurred in the form of colonization activities within Canada. It was found 
that there were in the cities of the Dominion many families and individuals with 
farm experience who had been attracted to industrial centres in more prosperous 
times and who would now regard with favour the opportunity of an assured sub- 
sistence cn the land. In many cases families were still in possession of some capital 
but were in fear of its gradual depletion through unemployment. It was believed 
that many such families and individuals would return to the land without financial 
assistance if they could be guided to suitable opportunities. In order to promote 
such. settlement co-ordination of the activities of the Land Settlement Branch of 
the Department of Immigration and Colonization and those of the Colonization 
Departments of the Canadian National and Canadian‘Pacific Railways was arranged, 
a committee was organized with representatives of the three interests mentioned, 
and an active program of land settlement within the Dominion was undertaken. 
To establish contact with families or individuals desiring to return to the land a 
small campaign of classified advertising in the daily Press was conducted by the 
committee. There was no suggestion of financial assistance but there was the offer 
of dependable and disinterested advice and service in placing such families and 
individuals in touch with opportunities for farm settlement or farm employment. 
From Oct. 1, 1930, to Nov. 30, 1931, the activities of the three interests concerned 
resulted in the recorded placement in farm employment in Canada of 12,682 single 
men, and in the settlement on farms of 6,040 families, all of this without any ex- 
penditure of public funds in the form of financial assistance to such settlers. On 
the basis of five persons to the family the total landward movement resulting from 
these activities represented more than 42,000 souls. In addition to the co-ordinated 
activities of the two railways and the Department of Immigration and Coleniza- 
tion, several of the provinces carried on effective land settlement movements. 


Section 2.—_Immi¢gration Policy. 


An article prepared by R. J. C. Stead, Director of Publicity, Department of 
Immigration and Colonization, appeared under this heading in the 1931 edition of 
the Year Book at pp. 189 to 192 inclusive. 


CHAPTER VII.—SURVEY OF PRODUCTION. 


The Definition of ‘‘Production’’.—The term “production” is used here in 
its popular acceptation, 7.e., as including such processes as the growing of crops, 
extraction of minerals, capture of fish, conversion of water power into electrical 
current, manufacturing, ete—in economic phrase, the creation of “form utilities’, 
It does not include various activities which are no less ‘‘productive”’ in a broad and 
strictly economic sense, such as (a) transportation, refrigeration, merchandising, 
etc., which add to commodities already worked up into form the further utilities of 
“place”, “time” and ‘‘possession”’, and (b) personal and professional services, such 
as those of the teacher and the doctor, which are not concerned with commodities 
at all, but are nevertheless essential to any civilized society—representing, in econ- 
omic language, the creation of “service utilities’. 


As showing the importance of these latter activities, it may be pointed out, 
for comparison with the figures in the accompanying tables, that steam railway 
gross earnings in 1929, the latest year for which complete statistics of production 
are available, amounted to $534,106,045, street railway gross earnings to $58,268,980, 
and telephone and telegraph earnings to $81,497,051, all of which, from a broad 
point of view, may be considered as “production’”’. It may be further noted that 
of 3,173,169 persons ten years of age and over employed in 1921 in gainful occupa- 
tions in Canada, 247,410 were engaged in transportation, 310,489 in trade, 61,301 
in finance, 214,452 in domestic and personal service, 181,391 in professional service, 
94,541 in public administration and 7,807 in recreational service, a total of 1,117,341 
or 35 p.c. of the whole. In other words, only about 65 p.c. of usefully and gainfully 
’ employed persons were engaged in “‘production’’, according to the definition adopted 
in the present statement. Assuming that the proportion is the same now as in 1921 
and since the remaining 35 p.c. are probably as “productive’’, in the broader sense 
of the term, as the 65 p.c., we may add seven-thirteenths to the total to obtain a 
rough estimate of the value in dollars of the total productive activity of the Canadian 
people, according to the economist’s definition of production which approximates 
to the concept of national income. Since the net value of the commodities produced 
in Canada, according to the general survey of production, which follows as Table 1, 
and the figures published for earlier years in the 1929 and 1930 Year Books totalled 
$2,939,000,000 in 1922, $3,051,000,000 in 1923, $3,018,000,000 in 1924, $3,365,000,000 
in 1925, $3,640,000,000 in 1926, $3,902,000,000 in 1927, $4,123,000,000 in 1928 and 
$3,947,000,000 in 1929, the grand total money value of the productive activities of 
the gainfully occupied population of Canada may be estimated at $4,520,000,000 
in 1922, $4,696,000,000 in 1923, $4,643,000,000 in 1924, $5,178,000,000 in 1925, 
$5,600,000,000 in 1926, $6,010,000,000 in 1927, $6,342,000,000 in 1928 and 
$6,072,000,000 in 1929. 


The Relation of ‘‘Production’’ to National Income.—The above figures 
of total production are necessarily larger than the national income, since a con- 
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siderable deduction must be made therefrom for the purpose of keeping the national 
capital engaged in production unimpaired, before the remainder can be placed at 
the disposal of individuals. Machinery that is either obsolete or obsolescent must 
be replaced, buildings and other equipment kept in a good state of repair, etc. In 
other words, full and adequate provision must be made out of the year’s products 
for the annual depreciation of the equipment used in their production before any 
part of that product can be allocated to individuals. On this basis, probably not 
more than 90 p.c. of the annual value of the productive activities of the Dominion 
is annually available for consumption as the national income. The national income 
of the people of Canada in 1929 was thus in the neighbourhood of $5,465,000,000. 
(See also entry “National Income”’ in the index.) 


Difficulties in Differentiating between the Branches of Production.— 
There is an increasing demand for a survey of production that will differentiate as 
between the more important branches and at the same time give a purview of the 
whole which will be free from overlapping. This is somewhat difficult to present 
with clearness, in view of the varying definitions that attach to industrial groups 
from different points of view. For example, brick, tile and cement are frequently 
included in ‘‘mineral production” as being the first finished products of commercial 
value resulting from the productive process; frequently, however, they are regarded 
as ‘“manufactures”’ in view of the nature of the productive process—either allocation 
being correct according to the point of view. The tables show the total values of 
all commodities produced in Canada in the latest years; the values are given as in 
the producers’ hands. 


“Gross”’ and ‘‘Net’’ Production.—The values of products are shown under 
two headings, namely, ‘‘gross’” and “net’’. ‘‘Gross’? production shows the total 
value of all the individual commodities produced under a particular heading. ‘‘Net” 
production represents an attempt to eliminate the value of materials consumed in 
the productive process. For purposes of ordinary economic discussion, the net 
figures should be used in preference to the gross, because of the large amount of 
duplication which the latter includes on account of the necessity of making the 
individual items self-contained. 


Interpretation of Items.—The primary industries of agriculture, fishing, 
forestry, mining, etc., are separated in this statement from the secondary or manu- 
facturing processes. The close association between the two and the overlappings 
that are apt to occur have already been pointed out. As further explaining the 
procedure that has been followed in drawing up the tables, the following notes are 
appended :— 


Agriculture——Dairy factories are included under this heading; farm 
dairy products (gross) include the milk consumed whole and sold to dairy 
factories, and the butter, etc., made on the farm. 


Forestry.—F¥orestry production is understood to consist of the operations 
in the woods as well as those of sawmills and pulp-mills, the latter being limited 
to the making of first products such as lumber, lath, shingles, pulp and cooper- 
age stock. 
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Fur Production—The item of fur production is limited to the wild-life 
production. To obtain a total of the peltries produced in Canada, it would be 
necessary to add to the wild-life output the production of pelts on fur farms, 
which is included in the total for Agriculture. 


Mineral Production.—Under mineral production many items are included 
that are also allocated to “manufactures”. Considerable overlapping exists 
as between “mineral production” on the one hand and “manufactures” on the 
other. The Bureau presents the detailed statistics of these groups (the chief of 
which are smelters, brick, cement, lime, etc.) in its reports on mineral produc- 
tion, since their product is the first to which a commercial value is ordinarily 
assigned. 


Total Manufactures.—The figure given for this heading is a comprehensive 
one including the several items listed with the extractive industries above, 
though also frequently regarded as “manufactures”, viz., dairy factories, fish- 
canning and curing, sawmills, pulp-mills, shipbuilding and certain mineral 
industries. This duplication is eliminated from the grand totals as well as 
from ‘manufactures, n.e.s.”’, listed in Table 5. 


Manufactures, n.e.s—The figures given for manufactures, n.e.s., are 
exclusive of the value of the products of all manufacturing processes closely 
associated with the extractive industries that are frequently included under 
this heading; hence it is obvious that the grand total is equivalent. to an amount 
obtained by adding the values for manufactures, n.e.s., and for the other eight 
divisions. - 


Section 1.—The Leading Branches of Production in 1929. 


Despite a substantial gain in the value of manufacturing production, the net 
value of production in Canada was less in 1929 than in the preceding year. With 
the exception of 1928, however, the value of production was greater in 1929 than in 
any other year on record. The total was 4-4 p.c. less than in 1928, 1 p.c. greater 
than in 1927 and nearly 8-5 p.c. greater than in 1926. The physical production of 
field crops in 1929, owing to adverse weather conditions, was at a low level and 
prices of farm products averaged less than in the preceding year. Industrial condi- 
tions were excellent during the first half of the year under review, and the decline 
in subsequent months was relatively moderate. The result was that the value of 
the output of manufacturing production was greater than in any preceding year. 
The net value of commodities produced in Canada during 1929, as estimated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the basis of statistics compiled by its various 
branches, was $3,946,600,000. This compares with $4,122,500,000 in 1928 and 
$3,901,500,000 in 1927. 
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The Main Branches of Production in 1929.—Confining our analysis to the 
net production of commodities, ‘net’? production signifying the value left in the 
producers’ hands after the elimination of the value of the materials consumed in 
the production process, it is noteworthy that agriculture alone of the nine branches 
of production showed marked reduction in 1929. Forestry, comprising woods 
operations and the value added by the manufacturing process in the sawmilling and 
pulp industries, showed a gain of 4-1 p.c. Mining production, reaching a new high 
record, showed a gain of 13 p.c. The revenue from net sales of the central electric 
stations at $122,883,000 was 9-4 p.c. greater than in 1928, this showing being 
characteristic of the steady and rapid development of the power industry in Canada. 
The revenues of the fisheries and of trapping showed a slight falling off from the 
high levels of the preceding year. Each of the three branches of secondary produc- 
tion showed a substantial increase for 1929. The value added by the manufacturing 
operations was $1,997,350,000, a gain of nearly 10 p.c. over 1928, which in turn was 
greater than in any previous year in the industrial history of Canada. Construction 
advanced by over 21 p.c., and the net value of custom and repair by nearly 21 p.c. 


Relative Importance of the Several Branches of Production.—The 
greater net value of manufacturing production and the decrease in that of agricul- 
tural operations have combined to greatly increase the lead which the former has 


established over the latter in recent years. This lead was 7-5 p.c. in 1927, 21 p.c. ~ 


in 1928, and for 1929 is no less than 93 p.c. It is scarcely to be expected that this 
lead will be maintained at the 1929 level. Agricultural conditions were adversely 
affected by the fact that the per acre yields of Canadian field crops were lower in 
-1929 than for any year since 1915, but manufacturers did not feel the effects of 
adverse conditions until towards the close of the year, and then not so severely. 


Agricultural production in 1929 represented only 26-2 p.c. of the net output of 
all branches compared with 36-4 p.c. for the previous year. The value added by the 
manufacturing processes in 1929 was 50-6 p.c. of the total net production com- 
pared with 44-1 p.c. in 1928. However, a number of the industries listed under 
manufactures are also included in the several extractive industries with which they 
are associated. When this duplication is eliminated, the output of the manufactur- 
ing industries not elsewhere included was 40-2 p.c. of the total net production of 
1929. Construction held third place with a percentage of 9-8. Forestry was 
in fourth place, with a percentage of 8-6, followed by mining, with a percentage 
of 7-9; in 1928 mining represented 6-7 p.c. and forestry 7-9 p.c. The electric 
power group had an output of 3-1 p.c. of the total net production, compared with 
2-7 p.c. for 1928. Repair work, fisheries and trapping followed, with percentages 
in 1929 of 2-5, 1-4 and 0-4, respectively. 


A summary of gross and net production is given by industries for the years 
from 1925 to 1929 in Table 1; a detailed itemized statement of the net value of 
production in 1927, 1928 and 1929, is given in Table 2. 
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1.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries, 1925-1929. 
GROSS VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 


Division of Industry. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Acriculture! «csc ober «00545 1, 832,537,811] 1,806,075,911) 1,917,999,084| 1,905,311,580] 1,729,821, 129 
Lars S10 gone oS Repro eR ae ee 434,745,813} 454,773,119] 458,694,831] 473,559,767] . 495,592,847 
Bishiermias 5... ches BER usa 61,896, 067 73, 052, 985 63, 876,559 70, 668, 167 70, 580, 223 
ERP pine: Ow REE PAS oe 14,778,173 17, 609, 036 17, 640, 781 16, 603, 827 16,356, 447 
Minin GS. ESS. ace 253,912,742} 279,674,780} 279,873,382! 308,250,712} 352,266,692 
Mlectrie powerMen@y oo 5... 2 102,587,882} 115,467,940] 134,818,567) 143,692,455 157,459,385 


|  e 


Totals, Primary Production.| 2,700,458, 488} 2, 746,653,771] 2,867,903, 204] 2,918,086,508/ 2,822,116, 723 


Re ROU MN Pc, re sa 8.3. asi 310,215,481) 385,913,533) 435,359,000} 488,378,000} 594,144,825 
Custom. and repair?............ 96,280,000} 107,367,900} 116,082,000} 129,085,000} 143,877,000 


ANUS el eter bb e's ee ee 2,$48,545,315| 3,247, 803,438] 3,425,498,540) 3, 769, 850,364] 4,063, 987,279 


Totals, Soa, Produc- 
EGR MEL yee OLR ee ass act 3,355, 040, 796 3, 741,084,871] 3,976,939,540| 4,387,313,364| 4,802,009, 104 


Grand Totals............. 5, 452,366,938) 5,837,369, 237 6, 167,384,194) 6,574,619,365| 6,846,171, 400 


NET VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 


P.c. of 
Net 
_ Division of Industry. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. Value of 
Produc- 
tion, 1929. 
$ $ $ $ $ p.c. 
AMEPIGUltUTO. here. hee 1, 382, 598, 424) 1,400, 244, 658/1, 522,948, 870)1, 501, 271, 463/1, 034, 129, 824 26-20 
HOVOSURY nes tek ecwis om .....| 018,412,842) 312,844,584) 311,915,163) 323,654,008) 337,649,078 8-56 
Hishioriors oe tarde ne 47,942,131 56,360,633] 49,497,038] 55,050,973] 53,518,521 1-36 
PTA pies enters wate: 14,778,173 17, 609, 036 17, 640, 781 16, 603, 827 16,356, 447 0-41 
MAN Orme ete Rtas Sxcicke ck 226,583,333} 240,437,123) 247,356,695} 274,989,487) 310,850,246 7-88 
Electric power........... 79,341,584 88,933,733} 104,033,297) 112,326,819] 122,883,446 3-11 
Totals, Primary Pro- 

GUGTION nicks van cee. 2,064, 656, 487|2, 116, 429, 767/2, 253,391, 844/2, 283, 896, 577/1, 875, 387,562 47-52 
(Construrtiom, 32.0) cess, 202,102,890) 251,088,323) 283,263,000] 319,164,000} 386,709,398 9-81 
Custom and repair?....... 61,534, 000 68,743,000} 74,174,000 82,482,000} 96,618,000 2-52 
Manufactures®............ 1,360, 879, 907 1,519,179, 246°) 1, 635, $23, 936/1, 819, 046, 025 1,997,350, 365 50-604 
Totals, Secondary Pro- 

GCL AOD A catcher er oyansvcraters 1,624,516, 797) 1, 839, 010, 569/1, 993, 360, 936/2, 220, 692, 025|2, 483, 677, 763 62-93 

Grand Totals....... 3,364,824, 598| 3,640, 356, 606/3, 901, 505, 298) 4, 122, 509, 882/83, 946, 609, 211 100-00 


1 The gross value of agricultural production here ‘exceeds that given in Appendix JJ1, Agricultural 
Statistics, of this edition of the Year Book, by the amount paid to patrons of dairy factories ‘for milk and 
cream. 


2 Statistics of custom and repair industries were not collected after 1922, and the totals for that year 
were repeated in 1823 and 1924. The totals for 1925 to 1929 were estimated according to the percentage 
change in the data for manufacturing. 


3 The item ‘‘manufactures’’ includes dairy factories, sawmills, pulp-mills, fish-canning and curing, 
shipbuilding, electric power and certain mineral] industries also included under other headings. This dupli- 
cation, amounting in 1924 to a gross of $503,446,583 and a net of $279,310,986, in 1925 to a gross of $603,132,346 
and a net of $324 348,686, in 1926 to a gross of $650, 369,405 and a net of $315, 083, 730, in 1927 to a gross of $677,- 
458,550 and a net of $345, 247,482, in 1928 to a gross of $730,780,507 and a net of $382, 078,720 and in 1929 toa 
gross of $777,954,427 and a net of $412,456,114 ‘is eliminated from the grand totals. 


4 The proportion of manufactures, freed from all duplication (as explained in note 3) to the grand total 
of net production was 40-16 p.c., and under like conditions the proportion of all secondary production to the 
grand total of net production was 52-49 p.c. 


5 This figure exceeds by $26,534,207 that given in the Manufactures chapter as the net production of 
manufactures in 1926. This difference ie due to certain duplications in the central electric station industry 
not having been eliminated when the 1926 figures were first compiled. 
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2.—Detailed Itemized Statement of the Net Values of Production in Canada during 


1927, 1928 and 1929. 


Net Production. 


Classification. ——— 
1827. 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ 
Agriculture—Field Husbandry— 
Hield ‘Crops sia. Sar. Sees tae eee us omeamatae eek ren 1, 115,043,000} 1,053,817, 000 794, 783,000 
Fruits and'vegotables kc fee oe sone esses hee eee mek: 45,707,000 48,400,463 46, 100, 824 
Maple products Ae ieee ne Ae reece bee se ch pec anee 4,935,000 5,583,000 6,119,000 
"EP ODACCO. bee eee Sete en oes iaro nee oe eee ne Sei oat 9,112,000 6, 834, 000 6,276,000 
Grass'and/clover'seed), ~. ferccee aes. ks dee oe eee ateas 3, 841, 000 2,957,000 2,123,000 
PLONE Y |S. Wes) cee es Ue renee en oe Moers Re btn so teg ae 2,937,000 3,015,000 2,849, 000 
BLADES EY sete ws oe Oe ae oe Peat R ante Man oie a/5- el 321,000 509, 000 393, 000 
‘Lotals@iieldiHusbandrys o5.20= avis pete oi oe. DOSER Sere 1,181,896,000| 1,121,115, 463 858, 643, 824 
Animal Husbandry— 
arin -ANN ALS Hh...’ oa. She Nes < ee Ree Leelee 183,927,000 197,880,000 207,317,000 
\AWGtO We oe ok A, Ne Pa re oe ke A met 4,108,000 5,099,000 4,470,000 
Dairy products— 
OSiry bULtCE Asc as cota nes or abet eee 30,435,121 29, 103,000 28,929,000 
Creamery Dutlergen nies cece c «Tee nine Te eee 65, 709,9 6 64, 703, 000 65, 930,000 
Home mad eicheesetors sk cc. sacar ees ae we 70,654 82,000 83,000 
MactoryiCheese. 45. Acct ATG ae oe oe kee bbe Rae 25,522,148 30,494, 000 21,471,000 
Miscellaneous factory products.................+. 18,879,335 20,581, 000 22,092, 000 
Milk consumed fresh or otherwise used.......... 149,631,6261| 148,082,000!] 153,238,000 
Poul tryZan GOR eS ah. ia pu: rants cnet tea foots cs. Sinks es ee ae 97,937,000 106, 653, 000 107, 664, 000 
Fur farming— 
POLLS Siok eric oo al ate LO a ct oR ee 2,154, 000 2,346,000 2,316,000 
Animal sizes aSycia'stersbityore SEA ee od 2,644, 000 3, 760, 000 4,475, 000 
Rotals;Animaltbusbandry encontrar __ 341,050, 870? 380, 156,000'} 175, 486, 000? 
otals, sASricultural: Proguetion. step een n eee 1,522,948,870| 1,501,271,463) 1,034, 129,824 
Forestry— 
TOS-ANGNDOltESAG sett. toe pe natant ENE ae eee ee ne 74, 270,067 76,431,481 79,278,543 
PUD WOO Ha cata vcr teeta cia atic CEA ne ores ee 70, 284, 895 74,848,077 76, 120, 063 
Faw biGs 5. 2 ee. ep ees pa ee Bones 6, 242, 865 5,871,724 5, 780, 423 
Albother forest products. =..5- 00. esac. hn eon tatoo 54, 833, 900 55, 799,517 58,441, 100 
Totals; HorestrysOperationsva. sade cee aot: 6 a ae 205, 631, 727 212,950, 799 219,570,129 
Sawimillsproductsis:..eeawsas o25 ys eee oe a ees ae Bimas 56, 181, 854 58,972, 953 63,245,612 
Pulpsmagl products ncn. ons aseuile eee Se ci ae 50,101,582 51, 730, 256 54, 833,337 
‘Rotals,. Malling Opera tionscicerss5 bls Pie cen mh eee 106, 283, 436 110, 703, 209 118,078,949 
wotais; Forestry Production... oo cs £5 <aosatie ts aie eee 311,915,163} 323,654,008) 337,649,078 
Fisheries— 
Hishisold:freshpbyafishermenita.c tec. eae hearer cee ee 18, 138, 789 18, 131,309 16, 637, 841 
Sales to canning and curing establishments............... 14,379,521 15,617, 194 17,061, 702 
Hish domesticallyicured-cie sera: eee eons enn cee: 273,640 651, 932 ~ 1,914,420 
Fish-canning and curing establishments (value added)... 16, 705,088 20,650,538 17,904,558 
Totals, Fisheries Produétion! «Yel. ee eee ee 49, 497,038 55,050, 973 53,518,521 
Trapping— 
Bur Production(wild life) esse sat een eee eee ena 17,640, 781 16,603,827) 16,356,447 
Mineral Production— 
Smelting..... polasiuaraeh se sen eyes damn vel naes 2 Veale sated 47,210,995 61,081,477 68, 438, 022 
Otheranieta lilies). 9: cso hice ee ee ocr en ae 66,350, 035 70, 930, 977 86,016, 034 
UCL S by Shred Ree rn cee ton. Ee COs 48 Seen ay 71,426,516 74,413, 160 76,787,397 
ELE Ieee ORY Nee er RING © ite OO ay ® Sap we na. 1,614, 667 1,495,971 1,578,086 
Other non-metallica: re. Cre ee et oa ee cae 15,945,063 17,330, 721 19,495,873 
CEA productany, . co fear dons Se Ee ee 11,173,189 12,381,718 13,904, 643 
Cement TIE 5 SO Rasy ta AR N Neag alate aha nes et Eee ee Santee 14,391,937 16, 739, 163 19,337, 235 
Limes, Sauer oe. A = oe ae See 3, 923,388 4,534,568 5,908,610 
Other structaral*materiale:.d 25 re, eee ee: ee ; 15,320,905 16,081, 732 19,384,346 
Totals, Minerals Produetion:: par. os) as oe aca dae eRe: __ 247 ,306, 695 274,989,487} 310,850,246 
Electric Light-and:Powertss. 7.406 4. es. 104, 033, 297 112,326,819 122, 883, 446 
Lotals,,Primary Productionss: ijavt.ii) ade eee tie care 2,253,391, 844! 2, 283,896,577! 1,875,387,562 


1 Three per cent for wastage was deducted from value of milk consumed fresh. 
2 Cost of feed is deducted from the gross for animal husbandry. 


* This amount is exclusive of duplication involved in purchases of power by reporting companies. 
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2.—Detailed Itemized Statement of the Net Values of Production in Canada during 
1927, 1928 and 1929— concluded. 


Net Production. 
Classification. 
1927. 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ 

~ Construction— 
RrOner eal CONSEPUCTAON, orci m ly Ruas wuss eee .ise hades hide eos cre 272,319,000 306, 821, 000 374, 823,670 
Sy Pay OUOL TIL KG ty Pinay Ry A RRR 5 A SS RE eee Ene en 10, 944, 000 12,343,000 11, 885, 728 
BAL eUIEnes ONS EMSOUION cee MOY ovina sBthe foie doalwlo sce othe Staeaa ¢ 283,263,000} 319,164,000} 386,709,398 
Custom and repair...... ice. Sub SRR eda tm tease: 74,174,000} 82,482,000 99,618,000 

- Manufactures— 
Waretableprocnetar ris ..strctbics bia deheas asad» eothees 283,374,975 317,073,457 344,437,941 
IAMIMAAS PLOGUCLA TATE fot Coker ee tak codon ce eh aa Se 132, 260,556 133,697,496 132,409,973 
Vigsyqat{sciheyn Suet dae ik NA SESS Sn Oe Oe CA ey Eee eae 183, 137,300 191,671, 848 205 ,943 , 337 
NGOS SETI DOL Aare ey ro ne, Michitathinds vets Lies ee Clete ce - 357,786,924) - 389,389,952! 411,616,451 
HnGnianieliatoeliy, Fae host, sue cer eare ne bas Se iva a 264,819,160] 300,014,925 353 , 087,320 
lO nerernoue gut lay) xa es .csnno tes ayscue Orie d SiS ke wave! ple bs 0 al 11275 7,299 139 , 220, 908 158, 645,034 
Na aTOL A CT INOL AUS 2c sicicia.0 300 Spe oo 516 ecw keiees wis ake Paes tee 0s 89, 433, 536 112,398, 268 124,874,388 
(CUI EM VEU IER, Sey ge Se Se oe Ce en ee 63, 854,084 72,812,503 83,360, 884 
Miscellaneous, including central electric stations.......... 148,500, 106 162, 766, 668 182,975,037 


USEC NT OS oc 3a aoe aber pid rein syuen ee se of: 1,635, 923,936] 1,819,046,025) 1,997.350,365 
1, 993,360,936] 2,220,692,025) 2,483,677, 763 


3, 901,505,298) 4,122,509,882| 3,946, 609, 211 


PGs “SOCOnt are tr rocucGion:.. 3) vaca sues ccs bande skew et 


GLAU. LOUIS 9s eee a le eee ees 


1 The item ‘‘total manufactures’’ includes the following industries which are also shown elsewhere, 
the amount of the duplication being deducted from the grand totals:— ; 


Dnimyeiactorios rect ete She ee aE Eiht 8 33,176, 852 34, 783, 938 36,971,994 
Sawanills and pulp-mills.. ats Sabi. cde cls oaks wh dow ewe 106, 283, 436 110, 703, 209 118,078,949 
Rish-canninetang Curing: fren. ce tleors.« «pei scl etek. 5 atcts 12,719, 763 15, 688, 965 13,469,401 
Siipebila ines sash ek. .etes Seer es ha woke ee aes. nee 10, 944,127 12,342,892 11, 885, 728 
Mian eral MNAUStIOS en. = aes bs Oe aie see ale db weiyeis we 78,090,007 96, 232,897 122, 883 , 446 
MIOGLPICIDOWEL ast. . cee Nes de be sub ers ours aed 104, 033 , 297 112,326,819 109, 166, 596 

PROtHISAMe Ae aa re tee. Chee attras Oe at. hot se ab caaeee: 345,247,482) 382,078,720} 412,456,114 


Totals, Manufactures (duplications eliminated).............| 1,290,676,454| 1,436, 967,305| 1,584,894, 251 


Section 2.—The Provincial Distribution of Production. 


During the post-war period of recovery, since 1921, the trend of net production 
has exhibited considerable variation in the different provinces. In Prince Edward 
Island, the lowest point was reached in 1922, followed by substantial recovery from 
1924 to 1926, with a pronounced decline in 1927, a further moderate decline in 1928, 
and a slight recovery in 1929. The depression in Nova Scotia was maintained from 
1920 to 1925 but net production in 1926 showed a marked reversal of the trend in 
- preceding years. For 1928 a record level of $144,000,000 was attained, although 
for 1929 this was reduced to $129,000,000. The trend in New Brunswick showed 
increases in 1925 and 1926, with a slight recession in 1927, a further decrease in 1928, 
but a reversal of this downward trend in 1929. 

In Quebec the decline in 1921 was very severe. During the subsequent period 
the chief features were a substantial gain in 1923, a minor recession in 1924 and a 
marked recovery in 1925, continued in 1926, 1927, 1928 and 1929. The decline of 
1921 was also very severe in Ontario, but since that year continuous increases have 
been recorded. The increase in 1924 over the preceding year was very slight, but 
aside from this partial interruption, a steady rate of increase was maintained from 
1922 to 1929. 
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The special feature in the case of Manitoba was the marked increase in 1924 
over 1923. There were substantial increases in 1926 and 1928 alternating with 
decreases. The 1929 figures are the lowest since 1923. For Saskatchewan a decline 
was shown in 1921, but the total of 1920 was exceeded in 1922 and again in 1925. 
There was a temporary decline in 1926, followed by a good -recovery during the 
next two years. The 1929 figure, however, is the lowest since 1924. High points in 
the net value of production in Alberta were attained in 1923 and 1927 but in 1928 
there was a decline of about 10 p.c. As in the case of Saskatchewan, the 1929 
figure is the lowest since 1924. In British Columbia, steady increases were shown 
during the recovery from 1922 to 1926, the upward trend being fairly continuous 
to 1929. British Columbia was the only western province to show an increase over 
the previous year. 

The values of gross and net production are given by provinces for the years 
1925 to 1929 in Table 3. ‘It will be seen that in the four years the total net produc- 
tion of the Dominion increased from $3,364,824,598 to $3,946,609,211 or by 
$581,784,613, which is 17-3 p.c. | 


3.—Gross and Net Value of Production in Canada, by Provinces, 1925-1929. 
GROSS VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 


Province. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

IP AEP Teland rae n cee aoe 30, 750, 962 32,028, 754 25,590, 162 28,925,969 32,807,542 
INGNOUSCOLIAH cs. coe oes 144,310, 705 170,611, 631 169,539,287) 204,211, 630 199,016,575 
New Brunswick. «1 ncseseae 142,364,505 141, 860,549 135,971, 623 132,957, 6S9 141,493,983 
Quebec. okaaat: sce koe wee 1,325,485,813) 1,436,435,438] 1,513,389,889] 1,612,448,740) 1,770,707, 067 
ONntabiOg ters Eee aces she xcs 2, 274,066,092) 2,472,666,468] 2,619,513,041| 2,8138,092,274) 2,999,318, 714 
(Main COD atic, 4 elon: Bh Phi 296, 263,418 311,220,571 311,515, 657 355, 009, 130 342,731, 190 
Saskatchewan se.mee ck. nore 473,558, 251 435,783,731 483 , 638, 832 502,850,308 432,316,508 
WATibentayl Biy.c See, PR eh sisats 360,559, 745 B8o,20h ole 462,347,821 439,513,402 409, 642, 138: 
British, Columbia. gees. see 401, 006, 882 447,965,982 436, 638,318 480,127,529] 512,628,119 
RGU Ont AMMEN See MR EE 3,970,565 5,588,596 5, 239,564 5, 482, 693 5,509,564 

Grand Totals............. 5, 452,366,938] 5,837,369, 237| 6,167,384,194) 6,574, 619,365| 6,846,171, 400 


NET VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 


Percent- 
age of 
Total 
Province. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. Net 
Value 
r in 1929. 
$ $ > $ $ p.c. 
PsBe islands panes. 23 , 428, 069 26,325, 625 23, 734, 082 23, 128, 829 23, 452,390 0-6) 
Nova Scotia:....... 95,814,984 124, 218, 480 119,540, 211 144, 272,367 129,380, 194 3:28 
New Brunswick..... 87,872,881 90,964,915 86.871, 419 85,364,983 87,382, 143 2-21. 
QuebeGoca.ce reo. 803,412,257 869,594,363 620, 270, 084 979,666, 796) 1,049,515, 828 26-59 
Ontariog. out eee 1, 273,062,275| 1,371, 688,666) 1,469,994,588! 1,572,835,443] 1,658,395, 781 42-02 
Manitoban vera ceuet 187,877,971 207,100,745 200,050,712 235, 182,568 185,231,376} 4-69 
Saskatchewan....... 366,359,945 357, 046, 765 406,068, 995 413, 825, 134 238,781,959 6-05 
A lbentanra erence 261,465, 029 298, 026, 980 378,578,571 SAL AALG, Oia 237,493,962 6-02 
British Columbia... 261,575,063 289,8)1,471} 291,140,286 321,354, 242 331,466,014 8-40 
MWukor., eee pee. 3,956, 127 5,588,596 5, 226,350 5,465, 945 5,509, 564 0-14 
Grand Totals... .| 3,364,824,598) 3, 640,356,606] 3,901, 505,298) 4,122,509,882| 3,946, 609, 211 100-00 


Relative Production in Different Provinces, 1929.—It will be seen from 
Table 3 that Ontario and Quebec held first and second places among the provinces 
in the net value of production in 1929. The percentage of production of each of 
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these provinces to the total was higher than in 1928, when the net output in the 
two provinces represented 38-2 p.c. and 23-8 p.c. of the total respectively. Third 
place, in 1929, definitely goes to British Columbia with 8-4 p.c. of the total. Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta, formerly third and fourth, are reduced to fourth and fifth 
places respectively. Manitoba retains sixth place, followed by Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island in the order named. 


Section 3.—Leading Branches of Production in each Province, 
1 


The Maritime Provinces.—Production in Nova Scotia in 1929 was principally 
in the manufacturing, mining and agricultural industries, which were accountable 
for 33-1 p.c., 23-9 p.c. and 23-3 p.c. respectively of the net output of the province; 
the contribution of manufactures, aside from processes carried on in connection 
with the extractive industries, was 24-4 p.c. In New Brunswick manufacturing also 
took first place asa producer of new wealth, the proportion being 35-5 p.c. Agri- 
culture was second with 32-4 p.c. and forestry a close third. If the manufacturing 
group be limited to exclude processes carried on in connection with the extractive 
industries then it ranked third after agriculture and forestry. Agriculture including 
fur farming contributed 83-8 p.c. of the net output of Prince Edward Island. In 
the Maritime Provinces as a whole there were declines for 1929 in the net outputs 
of agriculture, construction and repair work which more than balanced increases 
in other branches of industry. The net result was that the value of production was 
4-8 p.c. less than in the preceding year. 


Quebec.—The product derived from manufactures in Quebec was greater 
than that from any other industry. Manufactures, aside from the output of estab- 
lishments associated with the extractive industries, contributed 47-3 p.c., while 
the net output of the entire manufacturing division, referred to the same base, was 
58-8 p.c. Agriculture with 19-7 p.c., construction with 12-3 p.c. and forestry with 
10-0 p.c. occupied second, third and fourth places. Increases were shown in each 
of five branches of production in 1929 as compared with 1928. The increases over 
1928 in manufactures and in the generation of electrical energy reached 9:5 p.c. 
and 13-2 p.c. respectively. 


Ontario.—The net production from the manufactures of Ontario, when 
stripped of all duplication, was $865,000,000 or 52-2 p.c. of the total, compared 
with $840,300,000 or 20-5 p.c. from agriculture. Construction held third place 
with 8-6 p.c. of the total, and mining followed with 7-1 p.c. The forestry output 
was 5-5 p.e. of the net production of the province. Increases over 1928 took place 
in all the main divisions of production, except agriculture, fisheries and trapping. 
The net output of manufactures increased by $107,700,000, while agriculture showed 
a decline of $52,800,000. Except in forestry and fisheries, Ontario led the other 
provinces and divisions in the productiveness of the main branches of industry. 
The province yielded precedence in forestry operations to Quebec alone, while 
British Columbia, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick obtained a greater income from 
fisheries. About 51-2 p.c. of the net manufacturing output of the country was 
contributed by Ontario and 33 p.c. of the agricultural income was derived from the 
same source. 
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The Prairie Provinces.—About 72-5 p.c. of the output of Saskatchewan 
was obtained from farming, which also largely predominated as a producer of 
new wealth in Manitoba and Alberta, the proportions being 36-9 p.c. and 54-0 p.c., 
respectively. Mineral production, chiefly coal-mining, held second place in Alberta, 
with an output of 14-6 p.c. of the provincial total. Manufacturing was second in 
importance in Manitoba, representing 33-1 p.c. of the value of the net output. 
Reduced grain yields and lower prices accounted mainly for the decrease in the net 
production of Manitoba, while agricultural income also showed a decline in Sask- 
atchewan and Alberta. 


British Columbia.—The net production from manufacturing in British 
Columbia during 1928 was about $132,000,000, but more than half of this amount 
was derived from manufacturing processes closely associated with the primary 
industries, especially logging and fishing. The remainder, $57,300,000, was 17-3 
p.c. of the net output of the province. Aside from manufacturing, forestry con- 
stituted the chief source of new wealth, about 26-2 p.c. of the total output of the 
province being contributed by the forest. Mining and farming followed in order, 
with percentages of 20-6 and 11-8, respectively. 


Details showing the gross and net values of production, by industries, in the 


various provinces in 1929, together with percentages, are given in Tables 4 and 5. . 


4.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries and Provinces, 1929. 
Nore.—For Dominion totals, see Tables 1 and 2. 


GROSS PRODUCTION. 


Prince 
Industry. Edward Nova Scotia. New Quebec. Ontario. 
Island. Brunswick. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

gTASTOM YS Roga AAB Coos OOH OOo 26, 850, 962 45,527, 642 41,134,099] 336,742,923] 559,163,664 
BOresthyrerieadee ee oer eee 669, 595 11,870,173 37,296, 545 163, 167,081 133, 706, 544 
Bisheriege sjcasen sot bens chee 1,846, 797 16, 223,416 7,374,092 3,328, 891 3,919,144 
(ETappmMgicr co. eee eae ee 14,598 238, 933 194, 233 2,350, 353 4,020,005 
Mining? <i ka eccete deat - 30, 904, 453 2,439,072 55,576,640} 129,277,608 
Hlectricpower-c.4-e. te cea 208 , 633 3,813,379 2,816,978 46,322,046 73, 869, 083 
Constructionrcs. seen ee 627,300 14,997,872 6, 806, 500 197,200, 053 219,004, 033 
Custom and repair............. 267, 000 3,878,000 1,973,000 25,275,000 64,175,000 
Manutactures', .e.oee oes eee 4,638, 725 94,292,816 71,433,966] 1,160,612,992) 2,103,090, 788 

Grand Totals.......... $2,807,542; 199,016,575) 141,493,983) 1,770, 707,067] 2,999,318, 714 

Industry. Manitoba. Saskat- Alberta. British Yukon. 
chewan. Columbia. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Agricniture..et2s7e ee ieee 126,061,636] 305,028,391) 228,594,138 60,717, 674 ~ 
Korestryc ms cont prc nonciine 8,759, 920 5, 687, 483 9,096, 613 125, 338, 893 - 
Hid h@viedirt.c. ivan. «ts tae oe 2,745,205 572,871 732,214 33, 812, 788 24,805 
Trapping... anes, eee oe 1,148, 439 2,149,196 2,303,403 1,363, 264 2,579, 0232 
Mining 22 cnr cee cee 5,423, 825 2,253,506 34, 739, 986 88, 745, 866 2,905, 736 
HMlectrie power.s.ce ss aete oe 7,545, 627 4,235,212 5,118, 696 13,574, 731 - 
Constructions: sm tee kee 38,198, 192 34, 184,300 29,159, 600 53,966,975 - 
Custom and repair............. 12,355,000} © 11,722,000 10,820,000 13,412,000 - 
Manufactures!tt 2-..05. 4. fae 164,909,127 80,501,159 107,556, 792 276,950,914 - 

Grand Totals.......... 342,731,190} 482,316,508) 409,642,138} 512,628,119 5,509,564 


For footnotes, see end of Table 4, p. 178. 
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4.—Gross and Net Values of Production in Canada, by Industries and Provinces, 
1929—concluded. 


NET PRODUCTION. 


Prince 
Industry. Edward Nova Scotia. New Quebec, Ontario. 
Island. Brunswick 
$ $ $ $ $ 

PNG PACUIGMUT Dsesncstioxe ae ake ee. + 19, 650, 000 30, 159, 723 28,346,000} 206,847,195! 340,303,820 

MRORESLE Voth he tie wo ee eee cae 582,259 9,707,296 24,828,864] 105,487,196} 90,408,523 

PSHE TICS ELSA BR duis oe GE Re oe 1,297,125 11,427, 491 5, 935, 635 2,933,339 3,919,144 

SPADDING 2 ONE ean wks onan aes 14,598 238, 933 194, 233 2,350, 353 4,020,005 

BVEiigin ey ihe fees Soe o. eee ee hits - 80, 904, 453 2,439,072 46,358,285) 117,662,505 

PICETEIC POWET: ...0.00 bese 203, 185 3,087,911 2,208, 666 40,910,068} 51,169,734 

OUSLTUCLION. scene ae eee 407,745 9,809, 106 4,424,225 128,911,564} 141,983,320 

- Custom and repair............. 203,000 2,544, 000 1,532,000 19,816,000 43, 747,000 

Mianutacturent.vcocins atrees vie as 1,773,894 42, 786, 293 30, 980, 431 617,372, 403}1, 022,984,190 

Grand Totals............ 23,452,390) 129,380,194 87,382,143} 1,049,515, 828]1, 658, 395, 781 

Industry Manitoba. |Saskatchewan| Alberta. British Yukon 
Columbia. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

PPAPICHICUDE bi aiiaiets.em.0 «Se <a. 68,274,916} 173,109,918) 128,326,870 39,111,382 ~ 

HEGUGRUEV Memeo en e ioe tore: oes 6, 734, 916 5,291, 482 7, 720, 289 86, 888, 253 - 

HMIsWeniea Weer ae « chiles fiickeie does 2,745, 205 572, 871 732,214 23, 930, 692 24, 805 
OLGTeNTSORILD ee ers ist vaeycterel sais: sues ois: s 1, 143, 489 2,149,196 2,303, 403 1,363, 264 2,579, 0232 

Tin Nee tart e ars coe: o.. 5, 423, 825 2, 253, 506 34, 739, 986 68, 162, 878 2,905, 736 

PIBCLTIC MOWET ah os co vincue «oka 6,442,510 4,169,590 4,386, 380 10,305, 402 - 

MS ODNGIMCELON eaieis cis vie ic oss co's 24, 829, 087 22,219, 795 18, 953, 740 35,170,816 - 

Custom: and repair............. 8,305, 000 7, 266, 000 6,960, 000 9,245, 000 - 

Weantiactures®. <0 cecic was se-0 occ 75, 750, 746 29, 292,332 44,123, 868 132, 286, 208 - 

Grand Totals............ 185,231,376] 238,781,959] 237,493,963) 331,466,014 5,509,564 


1 The totals for manufactures involve duplicated amounts which were deducted in computing the grand 
total for each province. The duplication arises from including in two places a number of industries which 
may be regarded as extractive or as manufacturing processes. Shipbuilding has been included under con- 
struction as wellas under manufacturing. The following statement gives the amount of the duplication by 
provinces:—Prince- Edward Island, gross $2,311,068, net $679,416; Nova Scotia, gross $22,730,109, net 
$11,285,012; New Brunswick, gross $29,974,502, net $13,506,983; Quebec, gross $219,868,912, net $121,470,575; 
Ontario, gross $290,907,155, net $157,802,460; Manitoba, gross $24,410,781, net $14,418,268; Saskatchewan, 
gross, $14,017,610, net $7,542,731; Alberta, gross $18,479,304, net $10,752,788; British Columbia, gross 
$155,254,986, net $74,997,881. 

2 Includes the trapping industry of the Northwest Territories. . 


5.—Percentage of the Value of the Net Production in each Industry to the Total 
Net Production of each Province, 1929. 


Prince 
Industry. Edward Nova New Quebec. Ontario. 
Island Scotia, Brunswick. 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 
Piet GUEGs: och OAS tos Pale ofa bis cine sb008 83-79 23-31 32-44 19-71 20-52 
PSE UI ei ies es cigrocaid ol he-an’s Jadeie Sere occ b's 2-48 7°50 28-42 10-05 5-45 
BUIBTION SE toe os atcins orcas Aeaw ned o6 5-53 8-83 6-79 0-28 0-24 
DMT AIS NY oe AN cio ala ccaiaic brain 6 «ceiclste stain aa 0-06 0-18 0-22 0-22 0-24 
TLE S <a tee a t re ~ 23-89 2-79 4-42 7-09 
MECC OOWGY stds cin's o6 oleresie aise dee smiles 0-87 2-39 2-53 3-90 3-09 
RESIN H Sear eh acai as ones eee ate bs 1-74 7-58 5-06 12-28 8-56 
DURELOME AACA © eq ide cc's so Fh -0hve clos t 0-86 1-97 1-75 1-89 2-64 
NP AOPUTOS AT OI0. 006s cvcceescssccecss 4-67 24-35 20-00 47-25 52-17 
MARAT TP OUANS coca asscsraiereie aneie-s 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 
~ Total Manufactures (percentage to Grand 

Total of Net Production)............ 7:56 33-07 35-45 58-82 61-69 
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5.—Percentage of the Value of the Net Production in each Industry to the Total 
Net Production of each Province, 1929—concluded. 


Industry. Manitoba.| Saskat- | Alberta. | British | Yukon. | Canada. 
chewan. Columbia. 
p.c: p.c. ace p.c. pic: Dice 
Aon CULtUne aernc ction was ee eee 36-86 72-50 54-03 11-80 - 26-20 
FOrestrysere. Sele ore cease 5. Meet ee 3°64 2-22 3-25 26-21 - 8-56 
Pisherves Was. stew nace ere eck ee Eee es 1-48 0-24 0-31 7-22 0-45 1-36 
"Trapping. .c.ceee sees oe... See, 0-62 0-90 0-97 0-41 | - 46-811 0-41 
Minne ae. oe ee Riese its), Se ic 2-93 0-94 14-63 20-57 52-74 7-88 
Filectricipowerieee verre: eee 3-48 1-75 1-85 3-11 - 3-11 
Coristruciron:.. Wee sie 55 meen ee 13-40 9-30 7-98 10-61 - 9-80 
Customand#repairit. yee. neuen ee 4-48 3-04 2-93 2-79 - 2-52 
Manufactures, neces tetas cui oh els 33-11 9-11 14-05 17-28 - 40-16 
Grand Totals.................. 100-60 190-08 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 


Total Manufactures (percentage to Grand 
Total of Net Production)........... 40-89 12-27 10-58 39-91 ~ 50-61 


1 Includes the trapping industry of the Northwest Territories. 


CHAPTER VIII.—AGRICULTURE. 


Agriculture, including stock raising and horticulture, is the chief single 
industry of the Canadian people, employing, in 1921, 32-8 p.c. of the total gain- 
fully oecunied population and 38-16 p.c. or nearly two-fifths of the gainfully 
occupied males. In addition, it provides the raw material for many Canadian 
manufactures, and its products in raw or manufactured form constitute a very 
large percentage of Canadian exports. For a statement on the occupied and the 
available agricultural lands in Canada, see p. 39 of this volume. 

This chapter of the present volume contains a statement of current govern- 
mental activities in connection with agriculture, including those of the Dominion 
and Provincial Experimental Stations. Ordinarily this has been followed by 
statistics of agriculture, including agricultural revenue and wealth, field crops, 
farm live stock and poultry, fur farming, dairying, fruit, special crops, farm labour 
and wages, prices, miscellaneous, and, since Canadian exports of agricultural com- 
modities are sold in the world market, a review of world statistics of agriculture, 
compiled from the publications of the International Institute of Agriculture. In 
the present edition, however, since many of the figures contained in the statistics 
ef agriculture are either compiled or modified from information obtained at the 
decennial censuses, and since this information from the census of 1931 was not 
available at the time this part of the volume was going to press, all the statistics 
of agriculture have been transferred to Appendix III at the end of the book. 

The Canada Year Book, 1924, contained, on pages 186 to 191, an article on 
the “ Development of Agriculture in Canada’, by Dr. J. H. Grisdale, Deputy 
Minister, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. To this the interested reader is 
referred. 


Section 1.—The Government in Relation to Agriculture. 


It is provided in section 95 of the British North America Act that ‘in each 
rrovince the Legislature may make laws in relation to agriculture in the prov- 
ince ’’; it is also “ declared that the Parliament of Canada may from time to time 
make laws in relation te agriculture in all or any of the provinces; and any law 
of the Legislature of a province relative to agriculture . . . .~ shall have 
effect in and for the province as long and as far only as it is not repugnant to any 
Act of the Parliament of Canada ’’. . 

As a result of this provision, there exist at the present time Departments of 
Agriculture, with Ministers of Agriculture at their heads, beth in the Dominion 
and in each of the nine provinces, though in most provinces the portfclio of agri- 
culture is combined with one or more other portfolios in the hands of a single 
Minister. A shcrt sketch of the functions of the various Departments follows. 


Subsection 1.—The Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


The Dominion Department of Agriculture was constituted in 1868 under 
authority of 31 Vict., c. 53, with numerous functions that were by no means purely 
agricultural, including (1) agriculture; (2) immigration and emigration; (3) public 
health and quarantine; (4) the marine and immigrant hospital at Quebec; (5) arts 
and manufactures; (6) the census, statistics and the registration cf statistics; 
(7) patents of invention; (8) copyright; (9) industrial designs and trade marks. 
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In the course of time the purely agricultural work of the Department came to 
demand greater attention; the non-agricultural functions were one by one entrusted 
to other Departments of the Government, while specialization became the order 
of the day within the Department of Agriculture itself. At the present time it 
includes the following branches: (1) Experimental Farms; (2) Dairy and Cold 
Storage; (3) Health of Animals; (4) Live Stock; (5) Seed; (6) Entomological; 
(7) Fruit; (8) Publications; (9) Agricultural Economics. 


For the Acts of Parliament administered by the Dominion Department of 
Agriculture, see in the index ‘ Acts of Parliament administered by Dominion 
Government Departments”. For the publications of the Department, covering 
a wide field of information, see in the index the entry ‘‘ Publications of Dominion 
Departments ”’. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Departments of Agriculture. 


Prince Edward Island.—The Department of Agriculture is presided over by 
a Minister, and the staff consists of a Deputy Minister, a Live Stock Super- 
intendent, a Superintendent of Women’s Institutes and a Dairy Superintendent. 
Assistance is given in co-operative marketing, promoting the live stock industry 
and encouraging exhibitions, the formation of boys’ and girls’ clubs and the wel- 
fare of agriculture generally. 


Nova Scotia.—Agriculture in the province of Nova Scotia is administered by 
the Department of Agriculture. The Department is divided into the following 
main divisions: (1) administration, (2) agricultural college, (8) demonstration farm, 
(4) demonstration poultry plant, (5) poultry, (6) government creameries, (7) dairying, 
(8) horticulture, (9) apiculture, (10) live stock, (11) entomology, (12) botany, 
(13) soils and fertilizers, (14) agricultural associations and societies, (15) exhibitions, 
(16) extension service, (17) women’s institutes, (18) field crops, (19) marketing. 


New Brunswick—The branches of the Department of Agriculture of New 
Brunswick are as follows: (1) industry, immigration and farm settlement, (2) elemen- 
tary agricultural education, (3) agricultural societies and live stock, (4) dairying, 
(5) horticulture, (6) soils and crops, (7) poultry, (8) bee-keeping, (9) women’s 
institutes, (10) agricultural representatives. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Department of Agriculture comprises a certain number 
of branches and sections as follows: Agricultural Economics Branch, including the 
following sections: publicity; co-operation, markets and statistics; demonstration 
farms; agricultural surveys; field husbandry; drainage; home economics, bee- 
keeping and sugar making; agricultural societies. Live Stock Branch, including 
the following sections: dairy; veterinary; swine; sheep; horses; poultry; farm build- 
ings. Horticulture Branch, including the following sections: fruit growing; truck 
crops; vegetable canning; flower growing; phytopathology; entomology; botany. 
Agricultural Representatives Branch: 82 agricultural representatives’ offices are now 
established in rural counties of Quebec, and are under the supervision of 6 inspectors. 
The above organizations are all under one General Director of Branches. 


There are other activities which are not included in the above organization, 
such as: agricultural education; agricultural merit competition; provincial dairy 
school. 
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‘Ontario.—The Ontario Department of Agriculture includes the following 
branches: agricultural and horticultural societies, live stock, institutes, dairy, 
fruit, crops, co-operation and markets, statistics and publications, agricultural 
representatives, colonization and immigration, Agricultural Development Board 
and the Ontario Marketing Board. The Department is responsible for the admin- 
istration of the Ontario Agricultural College, the Ontario Veterinary College, the 
Kemptville Agricultural School, the experimental farms at Guelph, Ridgetown 
and Vineland, and the demonstration farms at New Liskeard and Hearst. 


Manitoba—The Manitoba Department of Agriculture includes an agricultural 
extension service, a dairy branch, a publications and statistics branch, -a live-stock 
branch, a co-operative marketing branch, and a weeds branch. It also conducts 
the Manitoba branch of the Employment Service of Canada. 


Saskatchewan.—The work of the Department of Agriculture is chiefly admin- 
istrative. It includes the following principal branches: live stock, field crops, 
dairy, statistics, co-operation and markets, the bee division and the debt adjustment 
bureau. The Live Stock Branch provides the organization for examining and 
licensing stallions, purchasing and selling cattle, sheep and hogs to farmers on 
credit terms, and registering brands for live stock. Pure-bred sire areas are being 
created under statutory authority in order to eliminate undesirable sires and improve 
the quality of live stock. The poultry industry is promoted through the flock- 
culling service, the turkey-grading service and the approved hatchery policy. The 
Field Crops Branch aids in promoting better crops and providing control measures 
for suppressing insect and weed pests. The Dairy Branch directs the grading of 
cream at all the creameries, promotes herd improvement through cow-testing 
and administers the provisions of the Dairy Froducts. Act with respect to licensing 
creamery operators, cream testers, and the bonding of creameries. The Statistics 


Branch, in co-operation with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, maintains a crop- 


reporting service and gathers data annually respecting the crops and live stock 
of the province. The Co-operation and Markets Branch grants charters to co- 
operative associations under the Co-operative Associations Act, promotes co- 
operative stock shipping and poultry marketing and maintains an exchange service 
by a weekly news letter through which buyer and seller are brought together. 
An Apiary Division has been organized to assist bee-keeping which is developing 
substantially. Agricultural societies are organized by the Department and grants 
are paid through the Department, while direction of the activities of societies is 
centered in the College of Agriculture of the University of Saskatchewan. 


Alberta—The Alberta Department conducts the following main services: 
agricultural schools and demonstration farms, field crops, dairy, live stock, veter- 
inary, poultry, apiaries, fairs and institutes, branding, game regulation, women’s 
bureau service, provincial publicity bureau, crop reports and statistics, marketing 
services, district agriculturists and a branch looking after the fur farm leases of 
the province. 


The attention of the Department has recently been given to the development 
of apiculture and a Provincial Apiarist is engaged in this work. Increased encour- 
agement is being given to the live-stock industry through the ‘‘Pure-bred Bulls 
Purchase Act’, and in giving supervision to the feeding plan for beef cattle now 
being carried out by the ‘‘ Red Label” Beef Association. Increasing efforts are 
being made to cope with the weed menace and encouragement is being given to 
the sale and production of registered seed. The poultry industry is also receiving 
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increased attention. Money is expended each summer in connection with soil 
survey work, and effort is being directed towards the improvement of agricultural 
machinery. 

British Columbia.—The Department of Agriculture consists of three main 
divisions which deal with: general administration, animal industry and plant 
industry. 

The extension service with representatives located in 15 agricultural districts 
is directly under general administration, along with the Markets Branch. The 
Animal Industry Division includes: dairy, poultry, veterinary and general live-stock 
branches, as well as brands inspection and junior club work. The Plant Industry 
_ Division includes: plant quarantine, disease and pest control, pathology and ento- 
mology, apiary inspection, field crops and horticultural activities. 

Particular attention has been given to the development of a live-stock policy, 
by which the favourable climatic conditions of the Coast districts of British Col- 
umbia will enable farmers to finish live stock ready for the market at seasons when 
weather conditions are not favourable in other parts of Canada. This policy has 
been devised with the object of enabling British Columbia farmers to supplement 
the work of the prairie live-stock men in maintaining a continuous supply of well- 
finished animals for the market. 

The British Columbia Department of Agriculture through its Dairy Branch 


~~ has compiled its initial list of pure-bred sires (of the four dairy breeds) which have 


five or more daughters with records of production. Where known the records of 
the dams of these daughters are also given, offering opportunities for comparison. 
Although the full value of this service is not realized as yet, the breed associations 
have expressed approval of the undertaking. It enables them to recognize worthy 
sires in time and avoids their being lost or prematurely killed through ignorance 
of their value. . 


Subsection 3.—Dominion and Provincial Agricultural Experimental Stations. 


Amongst the most important contributions of Canadian Governments to the 
development of agriculture throughout the country, is the maintenance of agri- 
cultural experimental stations, where research work in both plant and animal 
breeding and adaptation to climatic conditions is carried on. Already this work 
has had a profound effect in the improvement of Canadian agriculture. The 
introduction during recent years of Marquis wheat is an outstanding example, and 
it is of interest to note that other newer wheats, particularly Garnet, also orig- 
inated by the experimental farms, may in the near future replace the Marquis 
in large areas. Among the earlier experiments undertaken, the results of which 
have passed permanently into good Canadian farm practice, may be mentioned 
those relating to early seeding, summer fallowing, the use of farmyard manure, 
the fertilizing value of clover crops and the introduction of suitable grasses and 
clovers. Both the common red clover and alfalfa now enter into rotations as 
the result of experiments and efforts to obtain hardy strains and to discover means 
of resistance to winter-killing. Further experiments with earlier-ripening and 
drought-resisting cereals are now being carried on, each new discovery increasing 
the cultivable area of Canada. Other researches relate to the production of frost- 
resisting fruit trees for the Prairie Provinces. This research work has already 
had a profoundly ameliorating effect upon Canadian agriculture. Statements 
regarding the work now under way at the Dominion Experimental Farms and 
Stations and at Provincial Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Stations follow. 
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(A) Dominion Experimental Farms and Stations.! 


Inaugurated in 1886 by Act of Parliament (49 Vict., c. 23), the Dominion 
Experimental Farms system was at first made up of the Central Farm at Ottawa 
and four branch farms: one at Nappan, Nova Scotia, for the Maritime Provinces; 
one at Brandon for Manitoba; one at Indian Head for the Northwest Territories; 
and one at Agassiz for British Columbia. 

The opening up and rapid settlement of the Dominion have led to a corres- 
ponding increase in the number of experimental farms and stations.1 These, 
with an experimental fox ranch, now total 29, with a total acreage of 15,626, 
as compared with the original five farms, with a total acreage of 3,472, established 
in 1886. The following list shows the present number of farms and stations, 
with the acreage of each and the date of establishment. 


DOMINION EXPERIMENTAL FARMS AND STATIONS, 1931. 


Date 

Farm or Station. Province. Acreage. Estab- 

lished. 
Central Harm, Ottawas.cmecccc eet sor ene nett nett: Ontarios eee ee re 825-5 1886 
Kapuskasing: Station sieeve ole d sora naee stan ceocenien sands Ontariones. nee 1,270 1910 
FL BTTONVES CALIONlS chen bcc tac poh Wi cprasuicdt tune bins teresa, Renae OntariGnts. ct ttrs h 198-3 1909 
Charlottetown Stations: Secular ere oe oe ake d ool) CV LS Ale sone Sa oR 173-1 1909 
SuminersidesHoxsRanch «irs by. sass de abe a ee eee Rada. 92s 06) Lee 12 1925 
INSDDSn Bari. cette te ae het oe oe aimee etmenorree ene Nova Scotia........ 465 1886 
Kentville Stationadink eee <a tat bade eres nee Nova Scotia........ 452-9 1912 
FTErOCOrictOnie ce wivstee acieeeieiein od ctcceuce scape Cree ae tae te ee New Brunswick..... 525 1912 
Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére Station..............0ccee ec cease Quebecianvascnt ssn 319 1911 
Can: Rouge:Station#al 4202. Sock ees eer oem owe ae ee Quebec.sr 2. 26% kta. 345-3 1911 
Lennoxvillevstationta..s eee ae bea eee Quebecs cs ee os 600 1914 
Farnham Station’ 1.0 2). fescte cee oar eta oe eee Quebec 4.48. Ae 72 95 1912 
La, Werme: Station... £00 bicaeesta sch oe ciiceraeicie or tases Quebec: j- ca oaee 1, 200 1916 
LASSOMPLION SLALION ae ter mice Naira tee ect ieee etree Quebecin. toe ene 160 1928 
IBranGons Parity nace te acerca cL ie ee acter creer IManitGlbasa> are 842 - 1886. 
MOrGeni Station. «ce een cot ee cee ee eee ne eee Manitobare-.o2 2s 614 1915 
Indian? Head <Marmnw.:Apink-. gia Casio teece ga cidoe oot wre Saskatchewan...... 1,320 1886 

Indian Head Forest Nursery Station.................200.. Saskatchewan...... 480 2 
Sutherland Forest Nursery Station..............0eeeeeeees Saskatchewan...... 320 2 

Rostherne tations eine cvoe ci poietic ones Rois keen ee Saskatchewan...... 650 1908 
SCOUE DER UION tae Mo nists Sat aA earn TE: SER Re REE rene Saskatchewan...... 520 1910 
Swilt: Currenti station 2 -eiee ew ale ale seers ek Saskatchewan...... 800 1920 
ACOM DE SUALLON SS. cctrenn: cot ern heen ne tener rere AMVOOLba rac ieee 396 1907 
hethbridge Stations. Aah hus ee. eee Albertasced tats. 500 1906 
Invermere, Stavion were ek eta ah eee es British Columbia... 49-6 1912 
Wiidermere Station ss... ..cdtke hee en Tee eee ome a eee British Columbia... 425 1923 
Summerland Station: wget cee eee eee ee eee British Columbia... 545 1914 
AGASSIZ MALI er cetee ctr scence meta atte cee eT oe British Columbia... 1, 400 2 1886 
Sidney Station, Vancouver Island...............02000ceee- British Columbia... 130 1912 


In addition there are 9 sub-stations, viz.:—Regina, Sask.; Wainwright, Fort 
Vermilion and Beaverlodge, Alberta; Fort Smith, Resolution, Providence and 
Good Hope, Northwest Territories; Horse Farm, St. Joachim (operated from Cap 
Rouge), Quebec. ‘There is also the Dominion Range Experiment Station at Many- 
berries, Alberta, and a special Forage Crops Research Station at the University 
of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon. Experimental work under the Division of Illustration 
Staticns is conducted on 13 farms in Prince Edward Island, 15 in Nova Scotia, 
18 in New Brunswick, 58 in Quebec, 19 in Ontario, 15 in Manitoba, 31 in Saskat- 
chewan, 21 in Alberta and 25 in British Columbia. Small experimental plots are 
also being operated at several points along the line of the Hudson Bay Railway. 


1The five original farms established in 1886 are known as ‘‘Experimental Farms’’; those added since 
are styled ‘‘Experimental Stations’. No distinction in the work is implied by these titles. 
: tok meunke from the Forest Service, Department of the Interior to the Department of Agriculture 
in 3 
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Organization of the System of Experimental Farms.— The Central Farm at 
Ottawa, as its name implies, is the centre or headquarters of the system. Thereat 
are stationed the Director, having control and general supervision of the whole, 


and the chief technical officers, each having charge of his special line of work, 


both at the Central Farm and the branch farms. At Ottawa, the policy to be 


‘pursued throughout the system is settled by agreement after discussion by the 


Director, the technical officers, and the superintendents on whose branch farms 
the work is to be conducted. The technical staff at Ottawa supervises the actual 
experimental work at the Central Farm. At the branches, the superintendents 
are in charge of the carrying out of the various lines of general experiment, and 


also conduct experiments of local importance. 


The divisions at Ottawa, which represent the different lines of work carried on 
throughout the system, and have each a technical officer in charge, are as follows: (1). 
Animal Husbandry; (2) Bacteriology; (8) Bees; (4) Botany; (5) Cereals; (6) Chemistry; 
(7) Extension and Publicity; (8) Economic Fibre Production; (9) Field Husbandry; 
(10) Forage Plants; (11) Horticulture; (12) Illustration Stations; (13) Poultry and (14) 
Tobacco. Briefly the main lines of the work of these divisions are as follows:— 

Animal Husbandry.—This division engages in. work with beef cattle, dairy 
cattle and dairying, horses, sheep and swine, and undertakes experiments in the 
breeding, feeding, housing and management of each of these classes of live stock. 
Under this Division also is operated the work 1 in breeding cattle and hybrid buffalo 
at Wainwright, Alberta. 

_ Bacteriology.—The work of this division is of two types, routine and research. 
The former includes the bacteriological analysis of water, milk, foods and feeding 
stuffs, soils and soil condiments, and the manufacture and furnishing of nitro- 
cultures for legume growing. The main work is of an investigational nature, in 
which close co-operation with the other divisions is maintained in research work 
having a bacteriological bearing. 

Botany.—The work of this division falls into two classes, economic botany 
and plant pathology. The former includes the study of medicinal, poisonous and 
economic plants. Different varieties and strains of fibre plants are also studied 
and special attention is given to the life history and control of weeds. The Division 
also has charge of the arboretum at the Central Farm. In plant pathology, in 
addition to the pathological laboratory at Ottawa, there are laboratories at Char- 
lottetown, P.E.I.; Kentville, N.S.; Fredericton, N.B.; Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, 
Que.; St. Catharines, Ont.; Summerland and Saanichton, B.C. In addition, 
three large laboratories for the study of rusts and other grain diseases are main- 
tained at Edmonton, Alta., Saskatoon, Sask., and Winnipeg, Man. Investigations 
are being conducted into diseases affecting forest trees, fruit trees, cereals, small 
fruits, potatoes, vegetables and tobaccos. 

Cereals.—In the Cereal Division, the work comprises the production, by cross- 
breeding and selection, of new varieties of grains and the testing of these as to their 
suitability for various parts of Canada. All approved varieties are made available 
for propagation by farmers. Among the more important varieties produced in 
this division and now widely grown in Canada are Marquis and Huron wheats, 
Banner Ottawa 49 oats, and Arthur peas. Two interesting varieties originated 
by this division are the Garnet and Reward wheats, now being tested by farmers; 
they ripen not quite as early as Prelude but yield better. The division also carries 
on extensive milling and baking tests. ‘The expansion of breeding work especially 
for disease resistance, and the creation of an extensive plan of co-operative experi- 
ments with farmers, are two developments of recent years. 
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Chemisiry.—The work of the Division of Chemistry comprises the analysis of 
fodders and feeding stuffs, fertilizers, soils, well waters, insecticides, fungicides, ete. 
It also assists other divisions in chemical problems and does a large amount of 
investigational and analytical work for other Branches and Departments. Field 
tests with various kinds and quantities of fertilizers are carried on by this division 
at a number of the branch farms and stations. 

Extension and Publicity—This division acts as a connecting link between the 
experimental farms and the farmer, by making the work of the farms as widely 
known as possible. ‘Two chief means used are exhibits at as may fairs as possible 
each year and extensioa of the departmental mailing lists. The departmental mail- 
ing lists are maintained by the Publications Branch of the Department. 

Economic Fibre Plants —The division studies the areas in Canada suitable for 
fibre production, the best varieties and strains of seed of fibre plants (flax and 
hemp), cultural methods, harvesting, retting and scutching processes, etc. Chiefly 
for demonstrational purposes, the division is conducting extensive co-operative trials 
at Forest, Ont., Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, Que., Kentville and Lunenburg, N.S. 

Field Husbandry.—This division applies, under field conditions, the results 
obtained by other divisions directly engaged in scientific research. Some of the | 
main lines of work under way are tests of fertilizers, moisture requirements of vari- 
ous crops, methods of drainage, rotations and cultural methods. Data of cost of 
production of field crops are gathered in connection with this work. Range land 
investigations are also under way. 

Forage Plants.—The division has for its work the originating and variety test- 
ing of grasses, leguminous forage plants, field roots and Indian corn; plant breeding 
with these; the collection of genera and species likely to be of value as forage plants; 
the study of the possibilities and methods of growing root seed, including sugar 
beets, in Canada, and the distribution for trial of seed of varieties newly obtained 
and not available commercially. To meet the need for more concentrated effort 
in forage crops breeding and research a special Dominion Forage Crops Laboratory 
has been established at the University of Saskatchewan by mutual agreement with the 
university authorities. This new Laboratory will be under the direction of the 
Dominion Agrostologist and special attention will be given to intensive work in 
the breeding of drought resistant and hardy forage crops suitable for the different 
climatic conditions of Western Canada. 

Horticulture—The work of the Division of Horticulture falls under four main 
heads: vegetable gardening, orcharding and small fruits, ornamental gardening and 
plant breeding. In the three first named, the testing of varieties is a main feature, 
with a view to ascertaining the hardiest, earliest, best-yielding and most disease- 
resistant sorts. In plant breeding, the aim is the improvement of existing sorts 
by cross-breeding. Greenhouse work is also given special attention at Ottawa. 
Canning experiments and demonstrations are carried on. Much co-operative 
work with farmers in orchard experiments, blueberry culture, etc., is under way. 

Iilustration Stations.—This division forms another connecting link between the 
experimental farms and the farmer. ‘The stations are now 215 in number. Each 
is located on the farm of a representative farmer, who does the work according to 
directions framed to illustrate the best rotations, the best varieties of crops and 
the best cultural methods, as determined by the work of years on the experimental 
farms. 

Poultry—The scope of the work of the Poultry Division has been greatly 
extended during the last few years. It now covers the following main lines of 
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investigation: artificial and natural incubation, poultry breeding, systems of 
breeding and rearing, production of heavy-laying strains, feeding for eggs and 
table, and housing of poultry. Poultry survey work, 7.c., the endeavour to get 
groups of farmers in various localities to keep accurate records of their poultry 
costs and returns, is already showing results in the better housing, breeding and 
eare of the farm flock. Egg-laying contests and registration work are carried on. 
Investigations in poultry diseases are extensively conducted in co-operation with 
the Health of Animals Branch. 

Tobacco.—The Tobacco Division deals with the breeding, variety tests and 
cultural methods, the warehousing and marketing of tobacco. A complete analysis 
of the soils of the tobacco-producing regions of Canada is being made. During the 
growing season, inspectors examine the tobacco fields of as many growers as possible 
with a view to suggesting the best cultural methods and means of combating dis- 
eases and insect pests. Co-operative trials amongst farmers are extensively con- 
ducted. 

In addition to the work done by the Divisions of Extension and Publicity and 
Illustration Stations, the results of the work of the experimental farms are made 
available to the farmer: (1) by correspondence; (2) by publications; (3) by 
‘Seasonable Hints”, a 16-page pamphlet, brought out every three months, with a 
circulation of about 505,000 and now in its sixteenth year; and (4) by articles in 


_the press. The farm officers devote considerable time each year to lecturing, 


ie i 


demonstrating, judging at fairs and assisting at short courses in agriculture. Ex- 
cursions to the various farms are also a valuable means of bringing the work to the 
attention of the farmer. 


(B) Provincial Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Stations. 


Under the above heading, outlines of the work done at provincial agricultural 
colleges and experimental stations were given by provinces at pp. 198-203 inclusive 
of the 1930 Year Book. The interested reader is referred to that volume, and to 
the following provincial publications for information concerning courses and pro- 
grams of work ai these imstitutions:— 

Nova Scotia.—Annual Report of the Department of Natural Resources for 
Nova Scotia; College Prospectus of the College of Agriculture, Truro, N.S. 

Quebec—The Annual Report of Macdonald College, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 
Quebec, and the prospectuses and annual announcements of the School of Agri- 
culture, Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, and the Oka Agricultural Institute, Lake of Two 
Mountains, Quebec. 

Ontario— Annual Report of the Ontario Agricultural College and Experimental 
Farm, Guelph, Ont. 

Manitoba.—Annual Report of the Manitoba Agricultural College, Winnipeg, 
Man. . 

Saskatchewan.—Annual Report of the College of Agriculture, University of 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask. 

Alberia.—Annual Report of the College of Agriculture, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alta. 

British: Columbia.—Annual Report of the Faculty of Agriculture, University 
of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. 

Notr.—The Statistics of Agriculture which ordinarily follow here as Section 2 
of this chapter have been transferred to Appendix III at the end of this volume in 


order to include the latest possible figures compiled from the census of 1931. 


CHAPTER IX.—FORESTRY-.' 


Section 1.—Physiography, Geology and Climate as Affecting 
the Forests. 


- The Dominion of Canada may be roughly divided into three main drainage 
areas—the Pacific slope west of the Rocky mountains; the Great Plains region 
draining into the Arctic ocean and Hudson bay; and the basin of the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence, together with the Maritime Provinces. Each of these three 
regions supports a distinct type of forest growth. 


The Pacific Slope.—The Pacific slope is characterized by numerous systems 
of mountains running approximately parallel and extending from the southeast to 
the northwest. The Rocky mountains vary in elevation from 5,000 to 13,000 feet 
above sea-level, with numerous peaks extending well above 10,000 feet. Between 
this system and the Pacific are: the Columbian system, comprising the Selkirk, 
Monashee and Caribou mountains; the Interior Plateau system; the Cassiar and 
Yukon systems; the Pacific system, comprising the Cascade, Coast and lesser ranges, 
terminating with the sunken Insular system whose upper elevations form Vancouver 
island, the, Queen Charlotte group and other coast islands. The chief rivers follow 
the valleys between these ranges, breaking through in some cases along the shorter 
cross valleys from east to west. 

The Rocky mountains are formed chiefly of Palzozoic rocks, as are also the 
islands off the coast. The Coast range is almost entirely granitic and the Selkirks 
are Precambrian or Cambrian. The intervening ranges are of mixed formations, 
varying from rocks of sedimentary origin to granites. The best soil in British 
Columbia is concentrated in valley bottoms or alluvial deltas, and the purely agri- 
cultural area has been estimated at about 10 p.c. of the land area. 

~The climate along the coast is mild and humid, with a mean annual temperature 
varying from 44° to 49° F. The precipitation is the heaviest in Canada, varying 
from 40 to 120 inches.. The greater part of this precipitation falls during autumn 
and winter however, only 30 p.c. falling during the growing season, to which fact is 
sometimes ascribed the scarcity of deciduous-leaved forest growth, which requires 
more moisture-during the growing season. In any case, coniferous tree growth in 
this region is the most luxuriant in Canada, and the forests have the most rapid 
rate of growth, the largest individual trees and the heaviest stands of timber extend- 
ing from sea-level up to elevations of 3,500 or 4,000 feet. The Interior Dry belt of 
British Columbia has a low annual precipitation, varying from 10 to 20 inches. 
Extremes of temperature from 100° F. to —45° F. make this a region unfavourable 
to tree growth. The winds from the Pacific, which precipitate most of their moisture 
on the Coast and Cascade mountains, cross this interior plateau, leaving its southern 
part in a semi-arid state, and give up a large part of what moisture remains when 
they reach the Selkirk and Rocky mountains, forming what may be termed the 
Interior Wet belt, centred in the Columbia valley. Here the precipitation averages 
over 30 and sometimes reaches 60 inches, taking the form of snow in higher alti- 
tudes. ‘Temperatures vary from 100° F. to —17° F. In the Rocky Mountain range 
itself the climate is more extreme and variable than to the westward. 


1 Material in this Chapter has been prepared in co-operation with Roland D. Craig, F.E., of the Forest 
“Service of the Department of the Interior, by R. G. Lewis, B.Sc.F., Chief of the Forest Products Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch collects and compiles statistics relating to Forest 
production and publishes four annual printed reports covering the lumber industry, the pulp and paper 
industry and the wood-using and paper-using industries of Canada. These printed reports are usually 
preceded by a number of preliminary mimeographed reports, one for each important industry or group 
of industries. For detailed list of publications see Chapter X XIX. 
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The Great Plains.—East of the Rockies lies the Great Plains region, com- 
posed of a variety of topographical types. From the foothills of the Rockies, the 
country slopes gradually eastward and northward. ‘The prairie country extends 
from the International Boundary to the 55th parallel along the foothills, gradually 
tapering down toward the east to a point near the lake of the Woods. Of this area, 
105,000 square miles is now almost entirely treeless, with rich fertile soil, and is at 
present a purely agricultural or pastoral country. Whether its present treeless 
condition is due to climatic or other causes is problematical, but the presence of 
isolated patches of tree growth in situations well protected from fire, the ease with 
which these natural groves can be increased and new plantations established by 
artificial planting and protection from prairie fires, would seem to indicate that 
repeated burning accounts, at least in part, for its present treeless state. The 
underlying rocks are of the Cenozoic and Mesozoic eras. The climate of Alberta is 
extremely variable in winter, due to a warm, dry wind known as the Chinook, which 
blows from the south and southwest and extends its influence from the International 
Boundary to the Peace river and eastward to Regina in Saskatchewan. In summer 
the isotherms run almost due north and south in Alberta. Rainfall varies from 15 
to 20 inches. The temperature in Manitoba has an absolute recorded range of 
150° F., with a mean range of 71°. Saskatchewan and Alberta are more temperate, 
especially where they are affected by the Chinook. North of the treeless prairies 
is a region largely unexplored, covered at first by a comparatively light forest growth 
which toward the north and east gives way to the sub-Arctic “‘tundra’’—a region of 
muskeg and bare, glacier-worn rocks of the Laurentian and Precambrian types. 


These Laurentian rocks in Canada form the Archzan or Canadian Shield, with 
a distinct type of topography. ‘This rock formation covers a huge irregular triangle 
with its apex near the Thousand islands in the St. Lawrence, from which point one 
arm extends northwesterly to the mouth of the Mackenzie river and the other 
northeasterly down the St. Lawrence valley to include the Labrador peninsula. 
This region has been reduced to a peneplainated condition by repeated glacial 
action which has worn down the high elevations and scoured out most of the soil 
except in isolated depressions. It is covered with innumerable lakes, muskeg or 
bog, and rivers. ‘The southern portion of the Shield is to a great extent agricultural 
land, actual or potential, much of which is still heavily forested. ‘Toward the north 
tree growth becomes lighter and the climate as a rule becomes too severe for con- 
tinuous successful agriculture. Still further toward the north, tree growth ceases 
and the region merges into the same belt of sub-Arctic ‘‘tundra”’ already mentioned. 


The St. Lawrence Basin and the Atlantic Slope.—The basin of the St. 
Lawrence and Great Lakes contains a variety of topographical and geological types. 
The north shores of lake Superior and Georgian bay, the upper Ottawa River valley 
and the southern part of Labrador, are part of the Laurentian Shield already 
described. Here the climate is tempered in part by the presence of the lakes and 
the gulf of St. Lawrence, but is, nevertheless, severe and variable. To the south, 
soil and climate improve, and the southwestern peninsula of Ontario, the north shore 
of lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence valley are all essentially agricultural land. 
The rock here is of sedimentary origin, mostly of Palzozoic age. 


The Maritime Provinces, with a general slope towards the Atlantic, are varied 
in topography and geology. The climate resembles that of southern Ontario, being 
modified by the presence of the ocean. Precipitation is above 35 inches annually. 
This region supports a type of forest similar to that of the southern portion of the 
Archeean Shield. 
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Section 2.—Main Types of Forest Growth. 


Physiographic, climatic and soil conditions in Canada seem to favour the 
coniferous type of forest. While the more fertile portions of Ontario, Quebec 
and the Maritime Provinces support a heavy virgin growth of hardwoods, the 
greater part of Canada’s forest area is covered with spruce, pine, balsam, Douglas 
fir and other coniferous softwoods. Three main groups of forest growth in Canada 
follow the main physiographic divisions already mentioned. These groups are the 
Cordilleran, the Great Plains and the Eastern forests. 


= 


The Cordilleran Forests.—The Cordilleran forest, which covers the greater 
part of the Pacific slope, may be subdivided into the Coast belt, the Interior Dry 
belt, the Interior Wet belt and the Rocky Mountain belt. The Coast belt includes 
several distinct forest types, their character being determined by variations in 
_ climatic and topographic conditions, among which altitude and precipitation have 

had the greatest effect on forest growth. Douglas fir and red cedar are the principal 
species in the southern portion of the belt at altitudes up to 2,000 or 2,500 feet. 
With these are associated hemlock, white pine, amabilis and lowland fir. Toward 
the north and at higher altitudes, Douglas fir disappears and red cedar and hemlock 
are the important trees, with amabilis fir and yellow cypress as subsidiaries. In the 
Queen Charlotte islands and along the northern part of the coast, Sitka spruce and 
western hemlock form a lowland type. 


In the Interior Dry belt western yellow or ‘bull’? pine predominates at low 
altitudes, bordering on the grass lands. Douglas fir gradually increases in import- 
ance until it predominates at elevations up to 3,500 and 4,500 feet. Western larch 
covers a limited area usually between the true yellow pine and Douglas fir types. 
At the northern latitudinal and upper altitudinal limits of the Douglas fir type, 
an Engelmann spruce type develops, which merges into a spruce-alpine fir type at 
still higher altitudes. Lodgepole pine has taken the place of Douglas fir, Eingel- 
mann spruce and, in some cases, yellow pine on burned-over areas, and has become 
to a considerable extent established as a distinct type. 


Forest types similar to those of the coast have developed in the Interior Wet 
belt. In the southern portion of this belt, red cedar predominates in the wetter 
situations, mixed with Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, white pine, hemlock, western 
larch, alpine fir, lowland fir and cottonwood. On the benches and lower valley 
slopes, hemlock and cedar are the important species. Engelmann spruce replaces 
hemlock at higher elevations, cedar gradually disappears and the spruce-alpine fir 
type stretches up to timber line. To the north, Engelmann spruce and alpine fir 
are more prominent and the other species are gradually eliminated. 


The Rocky Mountain belt includes portions of the Dry Belt types to the south 
and those of the Interior Wet belt farther north. Otherwise the typical forest 
of the Rocky mountains is made up of Engelmann spruce and some white spruce, 
with an increasing proportion of alpine fir as the altitude increases. This type has 
suffered so severely from fire, especially on the dry eastern slopes, that lodgepole 
pine has established itself permanently in some cases and temporarily in-others on 
burned-over areas. 


In the sub-Arctic belt, comprising the Yukon plateau and that part of the 
Rocky Mountain system north of 58°, the general elevation is over 4,000 feet, the 
climate is severe, the growing season short and precipitation scant. As a result, 
tree growth is slow and confined to favourable sites in valleys. The timber is 
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small and of poor quality. It is, however, of great local value in the mining industry 
and to trappers. The principal type is the spruce-alpine fir, with lodgepole pine 
on poorer sites, and poplar and willow on richer soils on burned-over areas. 

Most of the commercially important species of the Cordilleran region are 
confined to British Columbia. The spruce-fir-lodgepole pine type of the northern 
interior extends across the Rockies into the foothills of Alberta. Certain species, 
such as Douglas fir, Engelmann spruce, lowland and alpine fir and lodgepole pine, 
are also found in western Alberta, but in few cases do they extend any great dist- 
ance eastward. 


The Forests of the Great Plains.—The Great Plains region may be divided 
into the Prairie, Northern Forest and sub-Arctic belts. There are no great varia- 
tions in altitude in the region, and latitude and soil conditions, especially drainage, 
determine the distribution of forest types. The Prairie belt in southern Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba extends north from the International Boundary for 
200 to 400 miles. Patches of tree growth in protected situations are made up 
chiefly of aspen poplar, with some white spruce and jack pine. North of this 
purely agricultural and pastoral area is the great Northern Forest belt, from 300 to 
400 miles wide, which extends from Alaska to Labrador, covering the greater part 
of the Laurentian Shield as far as the limits of commercial tree growth. Originally, 
white spruce predominated over this entire belt and it still forms the most important 
type commercially, although it has suffered severely through forest fires. In the 
East, balsam fir is an important associate, and the spruce-balsam fir type makes up 
most of the pulpwood resources of Eastern Canada. ‘The black spruce type, fre- 
quently associated with eastern larch (tamarack), occupies poorly-drained areas 
within this belt. Enormous areas have been burned over by forest fires. Aspen 
poplar has replaced the spruce and balsam on the best soil in these areas, and is 
now the most prevalent species, although it will eventually be replaced by conifers 
where natural reproduction is possible. Over vast areas, however, there is no 
immediate prospect of securing a return to coniferous forest by natural agencies. 
Jack pine has taken possession of the dryer, lighter soils, in some cases permanently. 
Paper birch comes in with aspen poplar toward the east, and balsam poplar occurs 
in the moister situations. Jatk pine, aspen and balsam poplar reach a higher 
development along the Peace river in northern Alberta than they do elsewhere in 
America. Along its northern margin this belt merges into the sub-Arctic ‘“‘tundra”’, 
with tree growth confined to narrow strips along waterways. Vigorous tree growth 
and fairly large timber are found along these shallow valleys as far north as 67°, 
indicating that soil conditions, especially drainage, are more important than climate 
in defining the limits of tree growth. To the northward, balsam fir disappears 
early from the forest growth, followed by balsam poplar, jack pine, aspen and paper 
birch, leaving white spruce, black spruce, tamarack or larch, and willow to define 
the northern limit of tree growth. This may be roughly indicated by a line drawn 
from the mouth of the Mackenzie river on the Arctic ocean to the mouth of the 
Churchill river on Hudson bay and across the Labrador peninsula at about 58° 
N. latitude. 


The Eastern Forests.—In southeastern Canada a number of belts of forest 
growth with distinctive characteristics are recognized. The hardwood belts include 
the Carolinian zone, confined to the north shore of lake Erie and the western part 
of lake Ontario. This is important only as forming the northern fringe of a type 
which covers a large area in the central Eastern United States, and includes a 
number of species such as tulip, sassafras, etc., not found elsewhere in Canada. 
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North of this zone, still in the purely agricultural and pastoral area, the original 
forests were of the commercially important hardwoods, such as maple, elm, bass- 
wood, oak, yellow birch, hickory and beech, with patches of pine, hemlock and 
other conifers on the lighter soils. This area has been largely cleared and 
devoted to agriculture, and the original forest type is to be seen only on farmers’ 
woodlots. 


Since the beginning of the lumbering industry in Canada, the region north 
of this belt, extending, roughly speaking, to the height of land between the St. 
Lawrence and Hudson Bay waters, has been the centre of the most extensive 
exploitation, and still occupies that position as far as Eastern Canada is concerned. 
‘The forest types which still exist in this region vary considerably owing to soil and 
other conditions, but generally speaking white pine occupies the better situations 
on the lighter soils, and reaches its highest development in this belt. With it is 
frequently associated the red or Norway pine. On heavier soils, spruce, hemlock 
and the tolerant hardwoods also form an important part of the stand. Cedar, 
tamarack and black spruce form typical stands in poorly drained situations. Hard- 
wood ridges, carrying chiefly maple and yellow birch, occur in the southern part of 
this belt. These, with hemlock, extend north to a line running approximately 
from the northeast corner of lake Superior to the mouth of the Saguenay river. 
The extensive lumbering operations of the past century, together with repeated 
forest fires, have greatly modified these original types. The exclusive cutting of 
white and red pine, practised until recently, has resulted in the displacement of 
these species by spruce, balsam fir, jack pine and the hardwoods, the spruce-balsam 
fir pulpwood areas being the most valuable type remaining. Jack pine has come 
in extensively on burned-over areas on lighter soils and in some cases has taken 
permanent possession of such sites. On account of its value for railway ties and 
pulpwood and the ease with which it can be grown it is not at all an undesirable 
species to perpetuate. Aspen and paper birch are also rapidly becoming established 
as temporary types. Along its northern border, this mixed hardwood and softwood 
type merges into the northern forest belt already described, with the disappearance 
of first the hemlock and the tolerant hardwoods and then the white and red pines, 


The Acadian belt covers the Maritime Provinces and the south shore of the 
St. Lawrence in Quebec. The forest is similar to that of the New England States, 
being characterized by red spruce. With this are found varying proportions of 
white spruce and balsam fir. In the mixed softwood and hardwood type, which 
also occurs in this belt, white pine and hemlock occur, with yellow birch, maple 
and beech representing the commercial hardwoods. Cedar is fairly abundant in 
the western portion of this region. Burned-over areas in the Acadian belt are 
chiefly occupied by aspen and white birch as temporary species. 


Section 3.—Important Tree Species. 


In Canada there are approximately 160 different species and varieties of plants 
reaching tree size. Only 31 of these are coniferous, but their wood forms 80 p.c. 
of our standing timber and 95 p.c. of our sawn lumber. While the actual number 
of species of deciduous-leaved trees seems large in comparison to their commercial 
importance, out of a total of some 90 species and varieties only four or five are 
worthy of comparison with the conifers. A detailed description of the more import- 
ant species of Canadian forest trees was given on pp. 282-285 of the 1924 Year Book. 
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Section 4.—Forest Resources. 


Areas.—The total land area of Canada, revised according to the Labrador 
Boundary Award of 1927, is estimated at 3,510,008 square miles, of which 560,000 
square miles is considered as being suitable for agricultural or pastoral purposes. 
According to the 1921 census about 220,134 square miles of this agricultural land 
was occupied and about 115,770 square miles was improved. 


The total area covered by existing forests has been estimated at 1,151,454 
square miles, of which about 82,260 square miles is land which, if cleared, would 
be suitable for agriculture. Under the most economic arrangement about 52,000 
square miles of this last area would be cleared and devoted to field crops and pastur- 
age and the remaining 30,000 square miles would be, and no doubt will be, left under 
forest cover in the form of farmers’ woodlots. This leaves an area, of about 1,100,000 
square miles of land which could be utilized to the best advantage under forest. 


Of the total area under forest at the present time, amounting to 1,151,454 
square miles and including the 82,260 square miles of agricultural land, about 
200,000 square miles carries mature merchantable timber, 111,234 square miles 
carries immature but nevertheless merchantable timber and 554,646 square miles 
carries young growth which if protected from fire and other damage will eventually — 
produce merchantable timber. All this area is so situated as to be commercially 
exploitable at present. The remaining 285,574 square miles is considered as in- 
accessible or unprofitable to operate under present conditions. As the result of 
the constant and inevitable improvement in conditions affecting profitable exploita- 
tion, such as the extension of settlement and transportation facilities, the increasing 
world scarcity of forest products, and the ever increasing demand for these products, 
due to the development of industry and the discovery of new uses for wood, and 
the improvements in the methods, equipment and machinery used in logging and 
manufacturing forest products, most of this inaccessible timber will eventually ~ 
become commercially exploitable. 


In Canada as a whole about 8-4 per cent of the total forest area has been per- 
manently dedicated to forest production. Previous to the transfer of the natural 
resources to the Western provinces in 1930, some 33,023 square miles of this reserved 
area comprised National Forests but these have now in large part become Provincial 
Forests. The distribution of Provincial Forests, Provincial Parks and National 
Parks among the various provinces is shown in the following statement. 


FOREST RESERVES AND PARKS IN CANADA, 1982. 


Phos P eas Provincial | National 
; Rosarved Parks. Parks. 


sq. miles. | sq. miles. | sq. miles. 


Neva Scotian) (cir aac eens eee ts, Ad ee coy aes - - 31 (acres) 
Oy Sr wa Ge op ce ete var Better ee at trae ria. reas contin oie ea a ee - - 78 (acres) 
Quebec: |. SATs ASE BORN Te Sia 2 ee ee ee ee a 28,960 7,288 - 
Ont a Pi Oy es oe oon iets te RN Ot ater recast EE ak IES 19, 607 4,889 15 
MANTCODA ss cctacccn thc nee cele Some cet eT ci de ee Ee ieee 3,680 - 1,148 
Saskatchewan sch 2. anh eee. Se oe ie pete ere 9, 609 6 1,869 
AT Orta pees, sooth: seameteetacgties em a eae SEAR. ose Voit oy fy oot. en anere aot ean ae Ene 19, 433 3 24,616 
British. Columbial..422 . Sere he ee ol ene te ee oa Loe 15,964 2,221 1,715 


Totale.. nc wes se ee ean tees aos ete | See Senn, Ae 97,258 14,407 29, 363 
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Of the total forest area 9-6 p.c. has been permanently alienated, being owned 
in fee simple by privat¢ individuals or corporations. On 138-2 p.c. of the area the 
Crown still holds title to the land but has alienated the right to cut timber unde 
lease or licence. So far 77-2 p.c. has not been alienated in any way. It may be 
said that 90-4 p.c. of Canada’s forest area is still owned by the Crown in the 
right either of the Dominion or the provinces and, subject only to certain tem- 
porary privileges granted to limit holders, may at any time be placed under 
forest management and dedicated to forest production. 


Volume of Standing Timber.—In 1931 the total stand of timber in Canada 
was estimated to be approximately 214,477 million cubic feet, of which 167,636 
million cubic feet was of coniferous species and 46,841 million cubic feet of broad- 
leaved species. 


During the years 1926-30 the average annual depletion due to use was 


- approximately 2,000 million cubic feet of conifers and 900 million cubic feet of hard- 


woods. The-average.annual loss from fire is estimated at 247 million cubic feet of 
conifers and 60 million cubic feet of hardwoods. Though no widespread epidemics 
of insects or fungous diseases have occurred in recent years, local infestations which 
cause considerable loss develop practically every year. In 1931 in Nova Scotia the 
balsam suffered severely from “gout’’ induced, it is believed, by minute sucking 
insects of the genus Dreyfusia, previously undescribed. In the Gaspé peninsula the 
spruce saw-fly became a serious menace. In the absence as yet of any basic data 
on which to estimate the depletion from these causes, it may be taken as perhaps 
800 million cubic feet. The total annual depletion during the five-year period is 
therefore estimated to have been about 4,000 million cubic feet. To what extent 
this loss has been replaced by growth increment is not known, but, considering the 
preponderance of the younger age classes in the reproduction, it is believed there 
has been a considerable net depletion in-the merchantable age classes. 


Another real difficulty being met with is the matter of dividing the existing 
stand into merchantable timber and that which is inaccessible or unprofitable, since 
merchantability depends not only on the location but on the density of the stand, 
the demands of the market for certain species or qualities of product, and the regu- 
lations governing cutting. Light stands covering large areas may in the aggregate 
carry very large amounts of timber and still not be exploitable at a profit. For 


_ some species, such as aspen and white birch, which comprise three-quarters of the 


hardwoods, there is very little demand, and therefore these cannot properly be 
classed as merchantable, though accessible as far as location is concerned. 

In June, 1929, a conference of the Dominion and provincial forest authorities 
was held in Ottawa and it was decided to undertake a national inventory of the 


- forest resources of Canada, each authority conducting the necessary stock-taking 


he * 


surveys on the land under its jurisdiction. In connection with the inventory 
definite data are being secured regarding the depletion due to use, fire, insect damage, 
etc., and the increment accruing. Five years was set as an objective for the com- 
pletion of an inventory of at least the more accessible parts of the area. 


This national inventory, which is being organized under the direction of the 
Department of the Interior, and related studies of increment and decrement should 


_ shortly begin to throw new light on many problems. 


Under present conditions it is doubtful whether more than 100,000 million 
cubic feet of conifers and 15,000 million cubic feet of hardwoods can be considered 


as merchantable. 
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1.— Estimate of Total Stand of Timber of Meachaniaite Size in Canada, by Regions, 


Conifers. Broad-leaved. Totals. 

Total Total Total 

Equi- Equi- Equi- 

Region. Saw | Small | valent || Saw | Small | valent || Saw | Small | valent 
Ma- Ma- in Ma- Ma- in Ma- Ma- in 

terial. | terial. | Stand- || terial. | terial. | Stand- || terial. | terial. | Stand- 

ing ing ing 
Timber. Timber. Timber. 


million} 1,000 | million]! million] 1,000 | million |} million} 1,000 | million 
feet cords. | cubic feet cords. | cubie feet cords. | cubic 


b.m. feet. b.m. feet. b.m. feet. 
Eastern Provinces......... 45,193] 476,322) 65,662]| 31,845) 160,995) 25,811! 77,038) 637,317) 91,473 
Prairie Provinces......... 17,484] 275,564) 36,070 9,338] 159,921} 20,756)| 26,822) 485,485) 56,820 
British Columbia........- 275,590| 47,4385} 65,904 490 1,756 274|| 276,080) 49,191) 66,178 
Totals434...28d..dhee 338,267) 799,321) 167,636] 41,673] 322,672) 46,841) 379, 940/1,121,993) 214,477 


Section 5.—Forest Administration. 


Subsection 1.—Administration of Dominion and Provincial Timber Lands. 


In Canada the general policy of both the Dominion Government and the 
Provincial Governments has been to dispose of the timber by means of licences 
to cut, rather than to sell timber land outright. Under this system the State retains 
the ownership of the land and control of the cutting operations. Revenue is derived 
in the form of stumpage bonuses (either in lump sums or in payments made as the 
timber is cut), annual ground rent, and royalty dues collected as and when the 
wood is removed. Both ground rent and royalty dues may be adjusted at the dis- 
cretion of the Governments so that the public may share in any increase in stumpage 
values, or, as has happened, reductions may be made in the rates if conditions 
demand them. 

The Maritime Provinces did not adopt this policy to the same extent as did 
the rest of Canada. In Prince Edward Island all the forest land has been alienated 
and is in small holdings, chiefly farmers’ woodlots. In Nova Scotia 76 p.c. of the 
forest land is privately owned; nearly half of this is in holdings exceeding 1,000 
acres. In New Brunswick nearly 50 p.c. has been sold, and 20 p.c. is in holdings 
exceeding 1,000 acres. The percentage of privately-owned forest land in the other 
provinces is as follows: Quebec, 7 p.c.; Ontario, 3-3 p.c.; Manitoba, 11-3 p.c.; 
Saskatchewan, 10-4 p.c.; Alberta, 15-7 p.c. and British Columbia, 13 p.c. 

Until 1930 the Dominion Government administered the Crown lands, including 
timber lands, in the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, in the 
Railway Belt and Peace River Block of British Columbia, and in the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories, but the forests as well as the other natural resources in the 
western provinces have now been transferred to provincial control. In all cases 
timber lands are now administered by the provinces in which they lie. As new 
regions are explored their lands are examined and the agricultural land disposed of. | 
Absolute forest land is usually set aside for timber production, and the policy of 
disposing of the title to lands fit only for the production of timber has been virtually 
abandoned in every province in Canada. The ownership of forests by towns and 
communities, so common in Europe, is now beginning inCanada. Efforts are being 
made, especially in Quebec and Ontario, to encourage the establishment and main- 
tenance of forests on this basis. 
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‘Timber Lands Under Dominion Control.—The National Parks of Canada 


_ Branch of the Department of the Interior administers the Dominion parks, now 


& 


embracing some 29,363 square miles. These are primarily national playgrounds 


and game preserves, the timber being practically withdrawn from commercial use. 


The Dominion Lands Branch of the Department of the Interior administers and 
protects forest land lying north of the provincial areas. The Department of Indian 
Affairs administers, in trust for the Indians, all timbered areas within their reserva- 


tions. Under the Board of Railway Commissioners, a Chief. Fire Inspector has 


charge of fire protection along nearly all the railway lines in Canada. 


Forest Administration in the Prairie Provinces.—Upon transfer of the 


~ resources in 1930, each province took steps toward the creation of an adequate forest 


service with a Provincial Forester in charge. In Manitoba the service is under the 
Department of Mines and Natural Resources and in its forest regulations, framed 


under the Manitoba Forest Act, the former Dominion Forest Reserves and Crown 


_ Timber Regulations are very largely incorporated. In Saskatchewan and Alberta 


a closely similar policy is being followed. In every case the central object of policy 
is to safeguard the regeneration of valuable species in the natural forest types. The 
National Forests in these provinces have practically all been retained as provincial 
forests and some additional reserves have been established making a total area of 
32,722 square miles. 


Approximately 27,335 square ae of forest lands in the Prairie Provinces are 
privately owned. 


British Columbia.—In the province of British Columbia, the Forest Branch 
of the Department of Lands has administered timber lands since 1912. All unaliena- 
ted lands in the province which are examined and found to be better suited to forest 
than to agricultural production are dedicated to forest production, and all timber 
lands carrying over a specified quantity of timber are withdrawn from disposal until 
examined by the Forest Branch. During the last few years 15,964 square miles 
have been set aside permanently for forest purposes. The present practice is to sell 
cutting rights for a stated period by public competition but licences to cut, which 
are renewable annually in perpetuity, have been granted for a large proportion of 
the accessible timber. The royalties are adjusted periodically on the basis of pre- 
vailing industrial conditions. About 3,000 square miles of timber land are privately 
owned. 


Ontario.—Forest administration is carried out in Ontario under the Depart- 
ment of Lands and Forests, which is subdivided into two divisions each under a 
separate Deputy Minister. The Lands and Forests Division controls timber sales 
and the Forestry Division has charge of reforestation, protection, air service, forest 
surveys and investigations. The Forestry Board, consisting of representatives from 
forest industries, the University of Toronto Faculty of Forestry and the Deputy 
Minister of Forestry, functions in an advisory capacity. 


In recent years the sale of saw timber has been by tender after examination 
with conditions covering the removal within a specified period, disposal of débris, 
etc. Much of the merchantable timber is at present held under licences granted 
in the past and renewable indefinitely. Pulpwood areas are usually disposed of by 
individual agreements for longer periods than in the case of saw timber. Manu- 
facture in Canada was made a condition in the disposal of all softwood saw timber 
in 1897, of all pulpwood in 1900 and of all hardwood in 1924. In some individual 
pulpwood agreements the licensee must undertake not only to erect a pulp-mill 
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but also a paper-mill within the province, the type of mill being stipulated in the 
agreement. In this province about 7,972 square miles of forest land have been 
disposed of outright. Provincial Forest Reserves cover 19,607 square miles. 


Quebec.—The Forest Service of the Department of Lands and Forests admin- 
isters the timber lands in Quebec. Its powers include classification of land, dis- 
posal of timber and regulation of cutting operations. Forest protection has been 
since 1924 under a separate organization, the Forest Protective Service. Licences 
are granted after public competition and are renewable from year to year, subject 
to changes in royalty by the Government at any time. Grants of land in fee simple, 
made in some cases under the French régime in Quebec, are responsible for the 
private ownership of about 34,173 square miles of forest land; 28,864 square miles 
have been reserved for forestry purposes. 


New Brunswick.—The Forest Service, under the Department of Lands and 
Mines, and a special Forestry Advisory Commission, form the forest authority in 
New Brunswick. The Forestry Advisory Commission, consisting of the Minister 
of Lands and Mines, the Deputy Minister, the Chief Forester, a lumberman repre- 
senting the licensees of Crown lands, and one representing the private timberland 
owners, is appointed to advise on matters of policy. At present timber lands are 
disposed of as in the other provinces, but in the past several grants of forest land 
were made to railway companies, private concerns and individuals, who now own 
in fee simple about 10,675 square miles of forest land. 


Nova Scotia.—In Nova Scotia the greater part of the forest land, amounting 
to 12,300 square miles, has passed into private ownership, but the system of disposal 
of timber by licences to cut is now being followed. What remains vested in the 
Crown is, administered by the Chief Forester under the Minister of Lands and 
Forests. Under the Minister, the Chief Forester has charge of forest protection, 
surveying and scaling throughout the province. 


Subsection 2.—Forest Fire Protection. 


The protection of forests from fire is undoubtedly the most urgent and most 
important part of the work of the different agencies administering forest lands 
in Canada. With the exception of the National Parks, the Northwest Territories 
and the Yukon, which remain under Dominion control, this work is now the function 
of the individual provinces. Up to the end of the fire season 1930, the Forest 
Service of the Department of the Interior was responsible for fire protection in the 
Prairie Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta, and the Railway Belt 
of British Columbia. However, by reason of the transfer of natural resources from 
Dominion to provincial control, their administration is now a matter of provincial 
concern. ; 

With the exception of the small province of Prince Edward Island, each of 
the Provincial Governments now administering its own forests, maintains 
a fire protection organization which co-operates with owners and licensees for 
the protection of all timbered areas, the cost being in part distributed or covered 
by special taxes on timber lands. In each province, with the exception just men- 
tioned, provincial legislation regulates the use of fire for clearing and other legiti- 
mate purposes and provides for closed seasons during dangerous periods. An 
interesting development in this connection in the province of Quebec is the organ- 
ization of a number of co-operative protective associations among lessees of timber 
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limits. These associations have their own staffs which co-operate with those of 
the Board of Railway Commissioners and the Provincial Government. ‘The latter 
contributes in the way of money grants and also pays for the protection of vacant 
Crown lands lying within the area of the associations’ activities. 

In the matter of forest fire protection along railway lines, the provincial ser- 
vices are assisted by the Dominion Railway Act administered by the Board of 
Railway Commissioners. This Act gives to that body wide powers relating to fire 
protection along railway lines under its jurisdiction in Canada. Certain officers of 
the various forest authorities are appointed ex officio officers of the Board of Rail- 


- way Commissioners. These officers co-operate with the railway fire-ranging staffs 


employed by the various railway companies, the compulsory control of all lines 
coming under the jurisdiction of the Board being one of the requirements of the 
Dominion Railway Act. . 

The most important single development in forest fire protection in late years 
has been in the use of aircraft for the detection and suppression of incipient forest 
fires. Where lakes are numerous flying boats can be used for detection and for 
the transportation of fire fighters and their equipment to fires in remote areas. 
Where safe landing places are few and no other lookout system has been developed, 
as in northern Alberta, land machines are used for the detection and inspection of 
fire only; but in the Laurentian area, where lakes are numerous, flying boats are used . 
both for observation and control. Specially developed aircraft equipped with 
wireless are employed on forest fire-protection operations; these enable the 
observer to report the location of the fire as soon as it has been detected. Aircraft 
are now being used extensively for exploring remote areas and mapping forest lands 
by means of aerial photography. Waste lands and the various forest types can be 
mapped more accurately and more economically by this means than by ground 
surveys. As a general rule aircraft are used in the more remote districts, while 
lookout towers, connected by telephone lines or equipped with wireless, are established 
in the more settled and more travelled forest areas. While these agencies have to 
a large extent supplanted the old canoe, horseback and foot patrol for detection of 
fires, a large ground staff with its equipment stored at strategic points will always 
be necessary for the fighting of larger fires and the maintenance of systems of com- 
munication and transportation, and of fire lanes and fire guards in the forest. 

The most important improvement in forest fire-fighting equipment has been 
the portable gasolene pumps. These pumps, which each weigh from 45 to a little 
over 100 pounds, can be carried to a fire by car, canoe, motor boat, automobile, 
aircraft, pack saddle or back pack. They can deliver efficient water pressure as far 
as seven thousand feet from a water supply and, when used in relays, at a much 
greater distance. Smaller hand pumps are also used effectively in many cases. 

In addition to these improved measures, legislation has also tended to reduce 
the fire menace. The establishment of closed seasons for brush burning, and 
seasons during which permits are required for setting out fires and for travel in the 
forest during dangerous dry periods, have been of enormous value as preventive 
measures. 

None of these measures would be effective without the support of the general 
public and in 1900 the Canadian Forestry Association was founded, its chief object 
being the securing of popular co-operation in reducing the forest fire hazard. , This 
Association now has a membership of 32,000 and an income of $136,000, mostly 
secured by voluntary private subscription. Fifteen of the Association’s paid lec- 
turers tour the country, using special railway lecture cars and motor trucks equipped 
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with self-contained motion picture equipment showing special films taken by the 
Association. ‘Two high class sporting and outdoor magazines, one in French and 
one in English, are published monthly by. the Association as educational media. 
Prepared lectures illustrated by slides and films are distributed to volunteer lec- 
turers and other educational work is carried on in schools and at public meetings. 
The different Dominion and provincial forest authorities also carry on extensive 
publicity work independently and in co-operation with the Canadian Forestry 
Association. 


Another interesting development in forest protection has been the establishing 
of special meteorological stations for the study of the effects of weather conditions 
on the fire hazard, and the broadcasting of special forecasts of hazardous fire weather. 


Subsection 3.—Scientific Forestry. 


Up to the present the practice of forestry in Canada has consisted chiefly in 
the administration and protection of existing forest areas. Some 35 square miles is 
now being planted out annually, largely in connection with farmers’ woodlots, 
shelter belts, and reclamation work, although several commercial reforestation 
projects are being carried on by paper companies and by the Ontario Government 
on denuded Crown lands. The great forestry problem in Canada, however, is the 
management of Crown forests, first under provisional and later more intensive 
working plans, so as to ensure a sustained yield. To this end, forest research activi- 
ties are now assuming great importance. Silvicultural investigations are receiving 
marked atténtion both from the Dominion service and some of the provincial services. 


Some 200 technical foresters find employment either under the Dominion and pro- 
vincial forest services or in many of the paper and lumber companies. In addition 
to administrative work, these men carry on forest surveys either for the estimating 
of timber stands and making of maps, or to determine natural growth and repro- 
duction conditions and factors. They also direct any planting or nursery work and 
the regulation of commercial logging operations along forestry lines. 


The Research Division of the Dominion Forest Service has established per- 
manent forest experiment stations at Petawawa, Ontario and at Lake Edward, 
near Grand’Mére, in Quebec, and carries on similar experimental work at other 
points throughout Canada. <A considerable amount of this work is done in co-oper- 
ation with provincial forest services and with pulp and lumber companies. 


The Forest Service of the Department of the Interior is now conducting a 
. National Forest Inventory in co-operation with the various Provincial Govern- 
ments. It is expected that in so far as the commercially accessible timber is con- 
cerned, this inventory will be completed by 1935. An important feature is that the 
Forest Service is conducting special rate-of-growth surveys in each province to 
determine the nature and extent of the natural reproduction and the annual incre- 
ment now being secured under varying conditions of site and type, following cutting 
or forest fires. The valuable silvical data thus obtained will provide a sound basis 
for future forest policies. 


Another important phase of forest research is found in the work of the Dominion 
Forest Products Laboratories in determining the best methods of forest utilization, 
that is, the converting of standing timber into saleable commodities with a minimum 
of waste. ot 


: 
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These Laboratories, established by the Dominion Forest Service at Ottawa 
and in connection with the University of British Columbia at Vancouver, carry on 
investigatory work in forest products, covering the strength, durability and other 
mechanical, physical and chemical qualities of Canadian woods, methods of seasoning, 
preservation from decay, and chemical utilization in wood distillation and other 
industries. A special pulp and paper division of the laboratories is located in 
Montreal, the recognized business centre of the industry, in the Cellulose Institute 
of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association. The division is in close co-operation 
in this connection with the Association and with McGill University. Much credit 
is due to the forestry departments of some of the pulp companies for pioneering 
work in forest research. 


Education in forestry and allied subjects and opportunities for research are 
offered by four Canadian universities and by other agencies. The University of 


- Toronto, the University of New Brunswick at Fredericton, and the University of 


British Columbia at Vancouver, provide four-year courses leading to a professional 


_ degree. The School of Forestry and Surveying in connection with Laval University 


at Quebec provides, in the French language, a combined course of four years’ dura- 
tion leading to diplomas in both sciences. The Government of Quebec has estab- 
lished a school in paper-making at Three Rivers in the heart of the paper industry; 
several agricultural colleges provide short courses in farm forestry and a school for 
forest rangers has been established at Berthierville by the Quebec Forest Service. 


The practice of forestry by individuals and private concerns is encouraged by 
the furnishing of expert advice by Dominion and provincial services and by the 
distribution of tree-planting material. The Dominion Department of Agriculture 
maintains two nurseries in Saskatchewan, one at Indian Head and the other at 
Sutherland near Saskatoon. Over 7,000,000 trees are distributed annually to 
farmers and ranchers in the Prairie Provinces for planting woodlots and wind- 
breaks. If certain conditions are fulfilled, the material and instructions are provided 
free except for transportation charges. A total of 116,000,000 trees has been 
distributed. 


The province of Ontario provides material under similar conditions and dis- 
tributes to woodlot owners at least 7,000,000 trees annually from its five nurseries. 
As many more are being provided for the creation of county forests, demonstration 
forests and plantations on denuded Crown lands. To encourage the establishment 
of communal forests by towns and other municipalities, the Provincial Government 
undertakes to plant free of charge any area purchased by the municipality for this 
purpose. The Government also assists counties which purchase areas of not less 
than 1,000 acres of land for forest purposes. As a result of these inducements there 
are at present scattered throughout the province 50 communal forests owned by 
municipalities and eight of the larger county forests. Farm land used for forestry 
purposes, while so used, is exempt from taxation up to 10 p.c. of the total farm area 
but not exceeding a total of 20 acres. 


In Quebec, a forest nursery at Berthierville serves as a demonstration station 
for the School of Forestry and as a location for the forest ranger school. It pro- 
vides trees for sale and distribution in the province, comprising seedlings and trans- 
plants for forest planting and larger trees for ornamental purposes. The capacity 
of the nursery has been raised to 10,000,000 trees. Provision is made by legislation 
for the creation of communal forests, and there are now 76 of these containing 
594,059 acres. 
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Section 6.—Forest Utilization.’ 


Historical.—The forest has always played a large part in the life of the pioneer 
in Eastern Canada, providing him with building material and fuel but opposing his 
agricultural efforts. The material removed in clearing the first fields was usually 
more than sufficient for his needs, and in many cases what would now be valuable 
timber was piled and burned by the early settler. Local trade in lumber began in 
New France shortly after 1650. The first attempts at forest conservation took the 
form of setting aside areas of timber for the use of the navy, and the first exports 
were of shipbuilding material and spars. Sawmills were established along the St. 
Lawrence before the close of the seventeenth century. While there was no recorded 
transatlantic trade in forest products other than naval supplies, shipments of lumber 
and staves were made to the French West Indies during the French régime. Ship- 
building became an important local industry and gave rise to considerable forest 
exploitation. 

Transatlantic trade began to develop after the Conquest, stimulated by bounties 
and tariff privileges granted with the object of reducing England’s dependence on 
Baltic supplies, especially in connection with naval material. This trade, however, 
did not develop satisfactorily until the beginning of the nineteenth century, when 
Napoleon succeeded in interfering seriously with imports of wood into England from — 
the Baltic. The export of timber from Canada increased enormously, and the 
square timber trade in white pine and oak spread from the St. Lawrence and Riche- 
lieu valleys to lake Champlain and Upper Canada, especially the Ottawa valley. 
This trade reached its height in the ’60’s and has steadily declined since that date. 


Sawmilling on a large scale followed the square timber trade and the estab- 
lishment of small custom mills followed in the wake of the settler. The building 
of wooden ships in the St. Lawrence valley and the Maritime Provinces developed 
hand in hand with the lumber industry, providing a local demand for timber and a 
means of exporting it overseas. The British preferences were reduced and finally 
abolished about 1860. ‘ 

The export trade in sawn lumber to the United States developed from 1820 to 
1830 and gradually replaced the more wasteful overseas square timber trade, but 
it was not until after Confederation that the export of sawn lumber by sea exceeded 
that of square timber. 

Encouraged by the free entry of raw materials into the United States, an 
important trade developed, especially in Ontario, in the exportation of saw logs 
to be sawn into lumber in American mills. The Provincial Government prohibited 
the exportation of this material, when cut on Crown lands, about 1900 and effectively 
checked this economic loss. _ Similar legislation has since been passed by the 
Dominion and the other Provincial Governments and has been extended to pulp- 
wood and other raw or unmanufactured forest products. 


The lumber industry which began in Quebec and New Brunswick and extended 
into Upper Canada has since moved gradually through “‘Old’’ Ontario, along the 
Upper Ottawa and its tributaries, around Georgian bay into ‘‘New” or northern 
Ontario and through the Lake of the Woods and Rainy River districts. It is still 
an important industry in these regions. Lumbering to the north of the prairies, 
where the timber was never particularly large nor abundant, has progressed with the 
settlement of the district but the production does not usually exceed the local 
demand. In 1908 British Columbia provided less than a fifth of Canada’s lumber 


1 An article on ‘““The History of the Canadian Lumber Trade’’, by A. R. M. Lower, M.A., appears at 
pp. 318-328 of the 1925 edition of the Canada Year Book. 
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production but in 1929 this proportion had increased to 52 p.c., showing the rapid 
westward movement of the centre of production. British Columbia has added 
several new tree species to the lumber market and at present possesses the heaviest 
stands and the largest individual trees in Canada. 

Remarkable developments in the manufacture of pulp and paper in the twentieth 
century have caused a second wave of forest exploitation to sweep over Eastern 
Canada, and have given rise to an industry which has already surpassed the manu- 
facture of lumber and is to-day the most important manufacturing industry in 
Canada and the source of the greatest single item in our exports next to wheat. 


Subsection 1.—Woods Operations. 


Differences throughout Canada in forest conditions give rise to differences in 
_ logging methods. Generally speaking, throughout Eastern Canada the climate is 
such that the cutting and hauling of logs can be carried on most economically during 
the fall and winter months. The trees are felled and the logs hauled to the nearest 
stream or lake, where they are piled on the ice or sloping banks. The presence of 
connected systems of lakes and streams makes it possible in most cases to float the 
logs from the forest to the mill at a minimum cost during the annual spring freshets. 
The logging industry east of the Rocky mountains is therefore almost entirely 
seasonal. In many cases lumbermen co-operate in river-driving operations and 
improvement companies, financed by the logging operators, build river improve- 
ments to facilitate the passage of the floating logs, the logs being finally sorted and 
delivered to their respective owners. In British Columbia the scarcity of drivable 
streams and the greater average size of the logs give rise to entirely different logging 
methods. Logs are assembled by different cable systems operated by donkey 
engines and are transported to the mills or to water chiefly by logging railways and 
in some cases by motor trucks. These operations are more or less independent of 
frost, snow or freshet and are carried on in most cases throughout the entire year. 

In Eastern Canada logging operations are usually carried on by the mill owners 
or licensees of timbered lands, often through the medium of contractors, sub-con- 
tractors and jobbers. In the better settled parts of the country a considerable 
quantity of lumber is sawn by custom sawmills or small mills purchasing logs from 
the farmers. Unmanufactured pulpwood, poles, ties and other forest products 
have a market value, but saw-logs, being as a rule the property of the mill-owner, 
are not generally marketed as such in Eastern Canada. In British Columbia logging 
is carried on more frequently as a separate enterprise by limit-holders, who cut and 
sell logs on the market. In many cases mill operators are not limit-holders but buy 
their entire supply of raw material from logging concerns. 

In connection with operations in the woods it should be borne in mind that 
the forests not only provide the raw material for the sawmills, pulp-mills, wood 
distillation, charcoal, excelsior and other plants but that they also provide logs, 
pulpwood and bolts for export in the unmanufactured state and fuel, poles, railway 
ties, posts and fence rails, mining timber, piling and other primary products, which 
are finished in the woods ready for use or exportation. There are also a number of 
minor forest products, such as maple sugar and syrup, balsam gum, resin, cascara, 
moss and tanbark, which all go to swell the total. 

Table 2 gives the total value of the products of woods operations in Canada for 
the years 1925 to 1929 inclusive. The imports and exports of forest products in the 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928-31, are shown in Tables 12 and 13 of the chapter on 
External Trade. 
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2.—Value of Products of Woods Operations, by Products, 1925-29.2 


Product. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Hors and DOlts.peccecntee Je a 76, 633 , 034 75,791, 932 74,270, 067 76,431,481 79,278,548 
Pulpwood- sas. «pence: eens 62,181,537 68, 100,303 70, 284, 895 74,848,077 76,120,063 
HT OW OOGi nus deci octane Sarees 39,515,657 40,032,804 40,582,774 41,164,270 41,764,507 
Hewn railway ties! ............ 14,491,557 6,792,087 6,242,865 5,871,724 5, 730, 423 
Sqtarestimber Sc. esos oe 2,643,543 2,643,543 2,865,906 Onl las lou 4,179,077 
Poles Pea ae- 28s dae Abeer 3, 802, 036 3, 828, 193 3,948, 723 4,934,371 6,677,559 
Round mining timber.......... 1,249,021 1,566, 938 965,185 998,146 1,028, 126 
Fence postser eaten 1,418,961 1,318,291 1,281, 633 1,506,050 1,674,489 
Wood for distillation........... 463, 616 462,818 482,277 476,726 455,957 
Fenco:railss.3 cscciieetic ass sealowe 454,910 440,097 431,057 463, 469 477,569 
Miscellaneous products......... 6,422, 689 3,459,322 3,584,368 2,484,348 2,183,816 

Motalsh 2: Sie ee 209,276,561 | 204,486,328 | 204,939,750 | 212,950,799 219,570,129 


1 The figures for 1925 include sawn ties, which are included under ‘‘logs and bolts sawn”’ in the 1926 
to 1929 estimates. 2 The value of woods operations for 1930, which has just been made available at the 
time of going to press, is $206,900,000. 


It has been estimated that operations in the woods in Canada in 1929 involved | 
the investment of $167,000,000 in logging equipment, gave employment for a part — 
of the year to 97,000 men and distributed over $80,000,000 in wages and salaries. 
In estimating the annual drain on our forest resources, certain converting factors 
have been used. Each of these factors represents in cubic feet the quantity of 
standing timber that must be cut in the forest to produce one unit of the material in 
question, based on the total cubic contents of the tree. By the use of these factors 
it has been estimated that the total drain on our forest resources in 1929 due to 
consumption for use amounted to 3,090,614,647 cubic feet. To this must be added 
the volume of material destroyed by fire, insects and fungi, which would bring the 
total depletion to an average of more than 4,000,000,000 cubic feet per annum. 
Table 3 gives the reported or estimated production of forest products, by kinds, 
together with the respective converting factors, the equivalent in standing timber 
and the estimated value in each case for 1929. Table 4 shows the extent of the 
drain on our forest resources in 1928 and 1929, by provinces. 


3.—Products of Woods Operations in Canada, by Chief Products, 1929. 


Quantity Equivalent 
Product. Reported Converting Volume in. Total 
or Factor. Standing Value. 
Estimated. Timber. 
cubic feet. $ 

Togs:andubolts «2a: ee. eee M ft. b.m. 5,317,361 219 |1,164,502,059 79, 278,543 
Pulp woods. ec oe ioce arene cords 6,536,335 117 764, 751,195 76, 120, 063 
HirewOOG ss soos dative Fee Gees Pee s 9,680,393 95 919, 637,335 A1, 764,507 
daly atinlsst omy Ieee: een ee number 8,197,118 12 98,365,416 5, 730,423 
Square timber. csveke tock helenae te Mit. b.m 198,344 219 43 , 437, 336 4,179,077 
'Polests eee es An iG RIGA Rahs number 1,258, 705 13 16,363, 165 6,677,559 
Round mining timber; .....:..-.... cubie ft. 5,740, 737 1-3 7,462,958 1,028,126 
POStSS cee aber oa eee ee oti niees number 16,876, 134 2 33, 752,268 1,674,489 
Wood for distillation................ cords 51,346 123 6,315,558 455,957 
Pence railst...2. G4. aie eee number 5,586, 258 2 11,172,516 477,569 
Miscellaneous products.............. cords 212, 433 117 24,854,661 2,183,816 
Total sia. an earn fae dela oaie 59, 655,164 — |3,090, 614, 647 219,570,129 
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4.—Volume of Timber Cut in Canada and Value of Products of Woods Operations, 
by Provinces, 1928 and 1929. 


Equivalent Values in 
Standing Timber. Total Values. 
Province. Seep ee a 
1928. 1929. 1928. 1929. 
cubic feet. cubic feet. $ $ 

Prince Maward sland «<0. Fs 6c occ ott 0,0 ccders 16,158,953 10, 747,881 729, 746 529, 666 
NUON COLA Meee oe oc hc bs acho hielo Re tee 117, 933, 752 120, 246, 169 8,169, 748 7,716, 067 
UN Ravn SR CMS WAG eae 8 5 on os - Sais cies oe oats 185, 281, 100 195, 588, 102 15,413,390 15,788,394 
SOMO HELA Lees. Secaeee., DA Aelie 876, 900, 762 810, 931, 266 67,991,437 65,537,957 
OLAVION- PEER, Ste pie. Se. be SR 771,331, 245 776,378, 800 58,774,971 60,999, 431 
MIANICOD AL ee ee eens ee AD, Su 71,992, 205 92, 235 , 022 3,899,711 4,964,348 
MANA LOO WAN OU a! be cidse axle olden ts tietecees 62,811,186 102,912,066 2,877,720 4,878,995 
PUNO ARTES, Be, Se AS ARE SURI CN ah ane ae Zl 90, 639,513 142,474, 289 4,494,145 6,244,173 
Batis Columbiana... Saher i Be. 794,989,714 839, 106, 052 50,599,931 52,911, 098 
Motels Veet ee YS Mis 25988, 038,430 |3, 090,614, 647 212,950, 79S 219,370,129 


The following statement summarizes the quantities and values, in the calendar 
year 1929, of the main products of the woods which are sold without further manu- 
facture and of the two principal industries utilizing the forest resources, and shows 
the value of the forests as a source of wealth in Canada. It is estimated that in the 
further manufacture of wood and paper into such products as sash, doors, furniture, 
caskets and paper goods, at least $75,000,000 is added to the value of these products, 


QUANTITIES AND VALUES OF CHIEF FOREST PRODUCTS IN CANADA, 1929. 


Value of Number of 
Item. Quantity. Product. Persons 
Employed. 
$ 
Lumber Industry— 
PUTO R ee ON Neds BF Ae 22s AIS Oo RE Poe ok M ft. b.m. 4,741,941 113,349, 886 - 
JR TR Se RO ae he St Pepe See re Perna M pes. 835, 799 2,860, 799 - 
PRINCES gleticn, coh AIS aA Gina woke seco ss ea 5 2,707, 235 9,423, 363 = 
AEDES SS 2h GPRD IRS 5 et a oo eo Belay a ee -— | 125,634,048 46,466 
Pulp and Paper Industry— 
PANE THAMUACLITOG). © oi 2.5. <5 ak cubens desstctcle ore tons 3,197,149 | 192,989, 252 = 
EU OXHOLLCO ent ar ec e eee eree ee 830, 848 43,367,984 = 
SE DNOYET pe deg eB © oo oth an ee Cap a gre ape oleae i - | 236,357,236 33 , 584 
Woods Operations— 
Logs and timber exported....................- M ft. b.m. 504, 616 8,524,079 = 
Pasty OGGSOXNOLGOC «4.6 ck ocdceieic ain « «.c/sheionshelein «'s cords 1, 294, 995 13,314, 738 = 
Lig ee Say ses oe aS i he ek ee er ae a pes. 1,258, 705 6,677,559 - 
PENRO TAT IIOT) coe ui flak mes bacecarciedo ube ee ack cu. ft. 5,740, 737 1,028, 126 = 
ee Sar ek fase. ey des eee. ee lees pes. 16,876, 134 1,674, 489 = 
TT SLD Ue ee ee ss 5,586, 258 477,569 = 
Riaatyay cies et ssa) J. eee eee A em - 8,197,118 360, 168 a 
DLS 0N | a es,» aie ES AER - SOROS Se cords 9,680,393 41,764,507 - 
VB Hub be 020g Be i ran ah ae ace ie Wan < 51,346 455,957 - 
fC The SENT. Tan by ed gan Ek RAR ae EA fe 212,433 2,183,816 = 
Totalator.. 0, RV Gai SP RIOR Bi ~| 76,461,008 97,000 
EN 25 Tyee eae TE PC oT 5, ce eyig ~ | 488,452,292 177,050 
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Subsection 2.—The Pulp and Paper Industry. 


The manufacture of pulp and paper is a comparatively recent development 
in Canadian industry. Paper was first manufactured in Canada about a hundred 
years ago but prior to 1860 no wood-pulp was used or produced. Rags, straw, 
esparto grass, cotton waste and other substances were the raw materials used. The 
first paper-mill was established at St. Andrews in Quebec (then Lower Canada) in 
1803 by a party of Americans who obtained concessions from the seigneurs. Upper 
Canada’s first mill, which is still in operation, was built in 1813 at Crook’s Hollow ~ 
(now Greensville) near Hamilton, and the Maritime Provinces entered the industry 
in 1819 with a mill at Bedford Basin near Halifax. 


In 1866, Alexander Buntin installed at Valleyfield, Quebec, what is claimed 
as the first wood grinder in America and began the manufacture of wood-pulp by the 
mechanical process. During the same year Angus Logan and Co. built the first 
chemical wood-pulp mill in Canada at Windsor Mills in Quebec. During the next 
decade the use of wood-pulp in paper-making was extensively developed and in 
1887 Charles Riordon installed the first sulphite mill in Canada at Merritton in the 
Niagara Peninsula; by the beginning of the century the output of the industry had 
exceeded $8,000,000. In 1907 the Brompton Pulp and Paper Co. built, at East 
Angus in Quebec, the first mill in America to manufacture chemical pulp by the 
sulphate or kraft process. 


The gross output of the industry increased rapidly and steadily until the boom 
years following the Great War, when it jumped to a peak of over $232,000,000 in 
1920. This was followed by a drop in 1921, following which there was a steady 
‘recovery, resulting in a total for 1929 of $243,970,761 exceeding the abnormally 
high total value reported in 1920. There was a decrease of 11-6 per cent in 1930. 


There are to-day three classes of mills in the industry. These in 1930 num- 
bered 32 mills making pulp only, 49 combined pulp and paper-mills, and 28 mills 
making paper only. The present tendency is toward the merging of individual 
companies into a comparatively small number of large groups. 


The rapid development of this industry was due chiefly to the existence in 
Canada of abundant water powers adjacent to extensive forest resources of pulp- 
wood species. Summary statistics for the combined pulp and paper industry are 
given on p. 210. 


The industry in Canada includes three forms of industrial activity, the opera- 
tions in the woods with pulpwood as a product, the manufacture of pulp and the 
manufacture of paper. These three stages cannot be treated as entirely distinct 
nor can they be separated from the different stages of the lumber industry. Some 
of the important pulp companies operate sawmills to utilize the larger timber on 
their limits to the best advantage, and many lumber manufacturers divert a pro- 
portion of their spruce and balsam logs to pulp-mills. So far as operations in the 
woods are concerned, it is often impossible to state whether the timber being cut 
will eventually be made into lumber or into pulpwood. 


On account of legislation already referred to, pulpwood cut on Crown lands 
must in every province be manufactured into pulp in Canadian pulp-mills. The 
pulpwood which is exported to the United States is cut from private lands. Table 5 
shows the annual production of this commodity from 1920 to 1930, together with 
the quantities used by Canadian pulp-mills and the quantities exported. For 
figures for the years 1908 to 1919 inclusive, see the Year Book of 1981, p. 288. 
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5.—Production, Consumption, Export and Import of Pulpwood, calendar years 
1920-30. 


Apparent Total Production of || Canadian Pulpwood || Canadian Pulpwood || Imported Pulp- 


Pulpwood in Canada. Used in Canadian Exported wood Used in 
Pulp-mills. Unmanufactured.! Canada. 
Year... | ] AN dy] 
Pokabng (ik of Total at Total | Quan- [et Dovel 
: ota verage fis of Tota : of Tota uan- jof Total . 
Quantity. Value. Value Quantity. Produc- Quantity. Produc- |} tity. | Produc- 
per cord. tion. tion. 
cords. $ cords. p.c. cords. cords. p.c 
O20 ee. 4,024,826; 61,183,060 15-22)| 2,777, 422 69-0) 1,247,404 
IRDA ES gee os 3,273,131) 52,900,872 16-16) 2,180,578 66-6) 1,092,553 
TODA ee: 3,923,940] 59,735,361 12-93); 2,912, 608 74-2! 1,011,332 
UPA Re pe 4,654,663] 57,119,596 12-27] 3,270, 433 70-3) 1,384, 230 None 
NODS) oi ee 4,647,201] 57,777,640 12-43] 3,316,951 71-4!) 1,330,250 Reported. 
LODS. wee 5,092,461] 62,181,537 12-23) 3,668,959 72-0) 1,423,502 
19267 ..2 2: 5,621,305} 68,100,303 12-14]| 4,229, 567 75-2)| 1,391, 738 
192%. es 5,929,456] 70,284,895 11-85)| 4,387, 687 74-0) 1,541, 769 
1928 cgesex 6,295,912} 74,587,833 11-85] 4,763, 646 75-7) 1,582, 266 32,674 0-7 
O29 Fe 6,536,335] 76,120,063 11-65} 5,241,340 80-2)| 1,294,995 19-8} 37,082 0:7 
O80: 6 5,977, 183 is al ea 11-30) 4,646,717 77-7 1,330, 466 22-3] 94,632 1-6 


1 Exports of pulpwood in the calendar year 1931 were 957,303 cords. 


The exportation" of raw pulpwood, shown for 1920-30 above, has increased 
only 36 p.c. since 1912, while the quantity consumed in Canadian pulp-mills has 
increased more than five-fold during the same period. In 1908 almost two-thirds 
of the pulpwood cut in Canada was exported in the raw or unmanufactured form 
and in 1920 the proportion was still over three-tenths. In 1930, with an increase of 
over 351 p.c. in total production compared with 1908, the proportion exported has 
fallen to slightly over one-fifth. 


» 


The manufacture of pulp forms the second stage in this industry. This is 
carried on by mills producing pulp alone and also by paper manufacturers operating 
_pulp-mills in conjunction with paper-mills for the purpose of providing their own 
raw material. Such mills usually manufacture a surplus of pulp and offer it for 
sale in Canada or for export. 


The supply of rags for paper-making is distinctly limited and the material 
too expensive for the manufacture of cheap paper. LHarly paper-makers experi- 
- mented with fibres from the stems, leaves and other parts of numerous annual plants, 
but the small proportion of paper-making material recoverable from such sources 
led to experiments in the use of wood. Different species were tried, and finally 
spruce and balsam fir were found to be the most suitable for the production of all 
but the best classes of paper. 


The preliminary preparation of pulpwood is frequently carried on at the pulp- 
mill, but. there are in Canada a number of ‘‘cutting-up” and “‘rossing”’ mills operating 
on an independent basis, chiefly for the purpose of saving freight on material cut at 
a distance from the mill or on material intended for exportation. Pulp wood is 
measured by the cord (4’ by 4’ by 8’ of piled material), which is approximately 
equivalent to 500 feet board measure or to 90 cubic feet of solid wood. 
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There are in Canada four methods of preparing wood-pulp, one of which is 
mechanical and three chemical. Detailed descriptions of these processes were 
given in the 1931 Year Book, pp. 290-1. 


Pulp Production.—Table 6 shows the total production of pulp in Canada 
from 1920 to 1930 inclusive, together with the production of groundwood pulp 
and the production of fibre by the three chemical processes described. Comparable 
statistics for the years 1908 to 1919 inclusive were published at p. 293 of the 1931 
Year Book. 


§.—Pulp Production, Mechanical and Chemical, calendar years 1920-30. 


Total Production.! | Mechanical Pulp. Chemical Fibre. 
Year. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ 
BUDO Aeneas eee ss Fes 1,960,102 141,552, 862 1,090,114 49,890,337 848,528 90,053,999 
|G) Sees oie Sane 1,549,082 78,338,278 931,560 32,313, 848 612,467 45,929,513 
1 AR ea ee 21505254: 84,947,598 1, 241,185 31,079,429 897, 533 53,615, 692 
BD Dee oy vote, Seagtbat cus adey <i atirs 2,475,904 99,073, 203 1,419,547 37,587,379 1,012,092 60,674,518 
BSE rs Ste PAO he Pa 2,465,011 90,323,972 1,427,782 36,165,901 986, 242 53,313, 823 
Rt ee cory cacti stausys 2,772,507 100, 216, 383 1,621,917 39,130,117 1,084,992 59, 969, 673 
POD ree cater los ates 3,229,791 115,154,199 1,901, 268 44, 800, 257 1,125,178 69, 220,427 
[LDH Seen eh Ream 3,278,978 114, 442,550 1,922,124 44,174,811 1,278,572 69, 169, 002 
CS GAME tale Ne Se 8, 608, 045 121,184,214 2,127,699 47,549,324 1,392,755 72,500, 188 
SE Se cs es 4,021,229 129, 033, 154 2,420, 774 51,617,360 1,501, 273 76,198,051 


BOS Ors bo oietctsfocsianss scveue ut 3,619,345 112,355,872 | 2,283,130 48,317,494 1,265,057 63,156,351 


1 These totals include some unspecified pulp and screenings. 


The growth of this industry was uniform up to 1920, when 1,960,102 tons of 
pulp were produced. There was a drop in production in 1921, but production in 
1922 more than overtook the previous year’s drop. Since then, with the exception 
of 1924, each year up to 1929 showed consistent growth in the annual production, 
1929 creating a record for the industry with a production of 4,021,229 tons. The 
1930 figure of 3,619,345 tons marks a decrease of 10 p.c. from 1929. 


During 1930 there were 32 mills manufacturing pulp only and 49 combined 
pulp and paper-mills. These 81 establishments turned out 3,619,345 tons of pulp, 
valued at $112,355,872, as compared with 4,021,229 tons of pulp, valued at $129,- 
033,154, in 1929. Of the 1930 total for pulp 2,741,310 tons, valued at $70,308,009, 
were made in the combined pulp and paper-mills for their own use in manufacturing 
paper. Of the remainder, 108,028 tons, valued at $4,991,471, were made for sale in 
Canada, while 770,007 tons, valued at $37,056,392, were made for export. As in 
the case of pulpwood, a part of the product at this stage of the industry provides 
raw material for the later stages, while the remainder has a definite market value 

as such. 


Over 63 p.c. of the production in 1930 was groundwood pulp and about 22 p.c. 
unbleached sulphite fibre, these two being the principal components of newsprint 
paper. Bleached sulphite, sulphate and soda fibre made up the remainder, with 
screenings, for which a considerable market has developed in recent years in con- 
nection with the manufacture of fibre boards. Table 7 shows the production of 
pulp by provinces in the last five years. 
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7.—Production of Wood-Pulp in Canada, by the Chief Producing Provinces, 1926-30. 


Quebec. Ontario. Canada.1 

Year, | SS 1 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ 
IG2632 . o3f Be ARIE s Sot ae 1,672,339] 59,218,576] 1,095,987] 38,008,752) 3,229,791) 115,154,199 
192 ir spshou ease ei eee ae 1,749,965! 60,884,169] 1,007,118) 35,034,468] 3,278,978] 114,442,550: 
ODS eeeceee Cott. heee oiners cemern eeee 2,018,566] 67,467,328) 1,050,335} 35,708,079) 3,608,045} 121,184,214 
19203 b. ake Sees BER occ te 2 ene. pee ete. 2,174,805] 69,286,498) 1,255,010} 39,963,767) 4,021,229] 129,033,154 
BOR iba Se ie Oe it alias oe 1,833,003] 58,703,067} 1,043,559} 31,463,873) 3,619,945] 112,355,872 


1 Includes production in British Columbia, Manitoba, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 


Pulp Exportation.—The following table gives the quantities of pulp exported 
by the principal pulp-producing countries of the world in 1930. Figures for 1913, 
the year immediately preceding the war, and for 1929 are shown for comparison. 
Figures of the exports of wood-pulp from Canada in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1928-31, will be found in Table 12 of the chapter on External Trade. In the calendar 
year 1931 the exports of wood-pulp from Canada were 622,537 tons. 


8.—Exports of Wood-Pulp from Principal Wood-Pulp Producing Countries of the 
World, calendar years 1913, 1929 and 1930. 


Years ended Dec. 31— 


1913. 1929. 1930. Proportion, 1930. 
Country. ee | | 
Total Total Total 
Wood- Wood- Wood- Chemical. | Mechanical. 
Pulp. Pulp. Pulp. \ 
tons « tons tons tons tons 
Swedent and. eatg oa ee ees aoe UO r313 2,304,579 | 2,064,907 1,542, 220 522,687 
INGORE oo ere ee eee origi ane 779,025 970,165 939,723 266,595 673,128 
SINAN, « SER ok EEN So ohana cies Tee ers 132, 674 858, 698 869, 864 578,173 291,691 
Canada. sc one ee eee oe 298, 169 830, 848 760,221 543,575 216, 646 
Germanyainsee. cise ones. fbn eee 206, 042 296,101 322,414 316, 835 5,579 
ARIS URI et ie oe tesco: Serene Caer 112, 724 124, 008 128, 786 111,691 17,095 
G@zéchoslovakian. eh caches ee eon 23,935 100,874 112,176 112,083 93 
United States yA eb ca een 19,776 54,068 48,426 Sills 11,311 
RoOlang sates ce eee en are haan ee - 9,426 13, 245 13, 245 - 
Switzerland eae oceans ae tice ee ari. 7,328 11,481 8, 769 6,711 2,058 
INewloundlandevs.+ hectic ate he 57,665 763 - - - 


Se ee ee es ee 


Totals, Eleven Principal Countries| 2,749,651 | 5,560,316 | 5,268,531 | 3,528,243 | 1,740,288 


The total exports of the eleven principal pulp-exporting countries of the world 
in 1930 were 5,268,531 short tons, of which Canada contributed- about, 14 p.c. 


Paper Production.—The paper-making stage of the industry involves the 
consumption of wood-pulp and other paper stock in the manufacture of paper and 
other pulp products. Accurate annual statistics for this part of the industry are 
only available for the years 1917 to 1930 inclusive. These are given in Table 9. 


During 1930 there were 49 combined pulp and paper-mills and 28 mills making 

paper only. These 74 establishments produced 2,926,787 tons of paper, together 
with certain miscellaneous pulp products, with a total value of $173,626,383, as 
compared to 3,197,149 tons, valued at $193,193,022 in 1929. Newsprint paper 
forms about 85 p.c. of the annual paper production in Canada. In 19380, the pro- 
duction of newsprint paper was. 2,497,952 tons, valued at $136,181,883, making 
Canada the largest producer of newsprint in the world. The estimate for 1931 is 
2,220,775 tons (preliminary figures). 
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9.—Summary of Paper Production in Canada, calendar years 1917-30. 


re Newsprint Paper. Book and Writing Paper. Wrapping Paper. 

ear. |] | 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ 
ISL cia eck e eat 689,847 38, 868, 084 48,141 9,310,138 50,360 646,750 
TESA a el Mics MSS A 734, 783 46, 230,814 48,150 10, 732,807 61,180 7,341,372 
OES RUT Si . RR bet, Ge 794,567 54,427,879 58, 228 12,571,000 59, 697 7,979,418 
HOO ds. Ra nse or ees 875, 696 80,865,271 73,196 21,868,807 77,292 12,161,303 
Ozer ome ane oe. 805, 114 78,784,598 53,530 12,550,520 52,898 6,634,211 
BOZAL eae e ce tea oe 1,081,364 75,971,327 64, 808 12,500,504 81,793 8,219,841 
OA Se ae Reade, ane a 1,251,541 93,213,340 76,789 13,582,135 84,912 7,666, 174 
EOD eda Sete ese Se 1,388,081 | 100,276,903 67,934 12, 605, 623 89,441 8,027,918 
HO rare Prather big sat: 1,536,528 | 106,268,641 74,724 13,145,407 $1,417 8,130,102 
HO2G es oR toe cats 1,889,208 | 121,064,946 80, 403 14, 765, 725 97,057 8,552,400 
RELA sari apes a i as ine ea 2,082,836 | 132,286,729 75,072 12,916, 469 102, 707 9,607,828 
ILE eye eek ie Biol 5 ak Be 2,414,393 | 144,146,632 79,138 14,008, 406 111, 667 10,424,217 
LOO lack icbtprcrasservis tie 2,725,331 | 150,800,157 73,502 13, 636, 562 91,374 9,725,876 
MORO 8. Piet scat: 2,497,952 | 136,181,883 69,468 12,261,659 78,320 7,880, 224 

Boards. Other Paper Totals, Paper. 

Year. Products. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

tons. $ tons. ; $ tons. $ 
DAW Rr othe bie cation ¢ « 54,080} - 3,548,164 11,261 1,382, 205 853, 689 58,750,341 
DOTS. a Rec E ew seas 87,749 5,551,409 35, 862 3, 267, 142 967, 724 73,123,544 
SEE edits Saas eee ae 137,678 8,892,046 40,065 3,882,500 | 1,090,235 87, 752, 843 
EDA) Nu SSR Roepe pean 158,041 12,904, 662 30, 726 4,222,724 | 1,214,951 132,022,767 
UT Nis s Sea Akos cae 89,120 6,225,948 18, 285 2,358,658 | 1,018,947 106,553,935 
UPA) te ne erate aR a 113, 200 7,000,081 25, 650 2,508,325 | 1,366,815 106, 260,078 
Mon R eo cccr ote tes ee 130,582 8, 480, 233 45,479 5,042,488 | 1,589,303 127,984,370 
1 LOD Cae EE aR 135. 252 8,228, 760 38,033 4,256,469 | 1,718,741 133,395, 673 
ERS Sire ee See 144, 646 8,378,621 37,395 4,757,406 | 1,884,705 140, 680, 177 
MO ZG get oetercls Bickevos tapes 155,469 8,825,804 44,006 5,068,203 | 2,266,143 158,277,078 
Dt (Raia Tes See are <b ae 161,497 8,985,788 46,585 4,433,926 | 2,468,691 168,445,548 
PODS ae eee ee ties 193,061 10, 656, 200 50, 940 5,069,950 | 2,849,199 184, 462,356 
CAI TIMSE, AS Bat eae es 250,061 13,539, 645 56,881 5,287,012 | 3,197,149 193, 193, 022 


LOB Dre eee ay 233, 217 12, 193, 829 47,830 4,788,279 | - 2,926,787 173, 626,383 


Newsprint made up about 85 p.c. of the total paper production in 1930, with 
8 p.c. of paper boards, 3 p.c. of wrapping paper, over 2 p.c. of book and writing paper 
and nearly 2 p.c. of other miscellaneous papers. 


10.—Production of Paper in Canada, by Provinces, 19390. 


Province. Quantity. Value. 
tons. $ 
PES MIR ete ac a ecco cic Soe CATES Nee ae Foe sie Maas ee coe beababae ese: 1,536, 240 90,668, 181 
EEL Mek 9 Sno 3 REA EA SSE I OCR RECN tee, in ameRen Inet. “plain iy ante Ge 911,695 56, 251, 703 
REMAIN IERNSOINAN Teter non tee tk oe Aiea oN ie ed he aS sme eee 252,730 14,134,251 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba.............ccccccceesceccetesecees 226,122 |. 12,572,248 
BEINGS oe rear iets Sense teiclar co ie ceetsate roe Sad aade kan i siglo se Mae heaters sels 2,926,787 | 173,626,383 


Quebec’ produced 52 p.c. of the total quantity, Ontario 33 p.c., British Col- 


-umbia 8 p.c. and Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Manitoba the remainder. 


World Production of Newsprint.—The world production of newsprint in 


; 1930 has been estimated at 7,021,000 short tons, of which North America supplied 
_ over 58 p.c. and Canada alone over 35 p.c. The estimated production in the leading 
_ 24 countries, compared with 1929, was as follows:— 
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11.—Estimated Production of Newsprint in 24 Leading Countries, 1929 and 1930. 


' Production. Production. 
Country. a Country. a a 
1929. 1930. 1929. 1930. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. 
MCATIRO Sd 325,,. oil «oad ee: 2,720,090 |2,500,000 || Austria.................... 62,000 64,000 
MINITCE SUGtES ss s6 ce cee « IeSUe, UUs (ieee, UOC DOletUMNe ts i. tcc Cre aces 57,000 50,000 
AGTOACr DTI Galty ee CR eH «ais 636, 000 608,000 || Switzerland................ 48,000 47,000 
PR OLINGNS 2 ae Tes ee ha ga. 623,000 | 590,000 || Czechoslovakia............ 47,000 44,000 
INGWiOUNGIANG.... 0... ows ZOOM mT COL UOU TI Das att ce toe cectettee he 30,000 32,000 
OVER Bi tres ae ee ih a oA 286,000 285 O00: Hstoniay .ck.csse be demuend 27,000 29,000 
WOGOl Sy ory, eerie hic wekaest,..- PiaOOwleew40 000 Wbolandace tia, 2 cA deat ote 23,000 27,000 
MEANCO cn Tet sie var sa sis, 210,000 240) OOO WOW EOS1CO 3... caaici.s oo sicreuy’ opsueres 19,000 14,000 
MEAN CLF Aenea Rak seks bos anes 215,000 223 O00 |e Wonimar kK yasc.0 «youn ieee 11,000 10,000 
ISTP RTAY oe Oh cone teatins Ce cane Sails ws « 189,000 202 OOOs eb tase et oe arcdad sys cone 4,000 4,000 
LESS) vi ata ae A dec ach eel 30,000 OOO0OM AL Oulterse: 6 a ch ne os 10,000 - 
Netherlands. <sk.nae tess ote 77,000 84, 000 —_——__ | ———_——_————_- 
112 eR RR FRI, Rh da 52,000 69, 000 MRoetalsiic ees 7,305,000 | 7,021,000 
M. M. 
TONS oi - TONS 
4000 NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION, 1913-30 E 4000 
: CANADA AND UNITED STATES 
3000 : 3000 
2000 : & 2000 
d i : 
oO [6] 


ISIS NS OMEN NTO MNS HIZO OZ (22 (23.24 25°26. '27)°28)°29-)°30 


Exportation of Newsprint Paper.—lIn the fiscal year 1908, exports of printing 
paper were for the first time separately recorded, and valued at $2,833,535. In 
the fiscal year 1913, when quantities were first shown, Canada exported 256,661 
short tons valued at $9,980,378. In 1930 our exports of newsprint amounted to 
2,332,510 tons valued at $133,370,932, and ranked second only to wheat among 
the exports of the Dominion. For exports of newsprint and other paper in the 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928-31, see Table 12 of the chapter on External Trade. 

As early as 1913 Canada led the world in the exportation of newsprint, and 
since that date her exports have increased almost ten-fold in quantity. The fol- 
lowing table shows the exportation of newsprint from the 13 principal exporting 
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countries in 1918, 1928, 1929 and 1930. Canada contributed over 63 p.c. or more 
than all the other 12 countries combined in 1930. Canada’s exports of newsprint 
paper are estimated for the calendar year 1931 at the figure of 2,008,241 tons. 


12.—Exports of Newsprint Paper from Principal Paper-Producing Countries of the 
World, 1913, 1928, 1929 and 1930. 


Nore.—Countries arranged in order of importance of exports, 1929. 


Rank Year ended Dec. 31— 
i Country. 
1929 1913 1928 1929 1930 
tons. x ton ton 
1. Canada enor ee eae 256, 661 2,206, 588 2,515, 495 2,025 010 
2s GOrIMAn ye ys tis tees eee ine ees 75,761 205, 708 254,336 203 , 527 
SulNewioundlangde a. ass dean ais see ooeeee 49,755 207,146 243 , 923 279,482 
AN SWOCGH terete ch He Menace are ce 67,938 176, 186 217, 682 192,781 
6 Wanland voc reaacdewnrin Feels « Sek eee 77,212 189, 063 191,395 206, 970 
GEL INOL Way net cocteence eraeas Ge See eee en 108, 507 183, 790 189, 210 188, 294 
(giOnited*Kingdomieret ee ce eee a 105,152 94,352 107,673 88,877 
SrUaApANs ete ee eee ee eer one 3,270 55,184 57,658 72,530 
OMPAMBLIIO! Este trae nates tot rotate occas eta tee oe 14,855 58, 264 54,000 58,492 
10° | Netherlands®...%. 2.|. caine ete ee eee - 33,474 32,019 35,327 
dl) | United States. geses ek cn ce ck cae 43,301 11,391 18, 696 10, 204 
12; @zechoslowalaa. 2:4. 445. seee eee - 15,315 13,105 10,026 
I3tSwitzerlanGN ee ee ee eens 12 11,780 10,594 9, 638 
Totals, Principal Countries...... - 3,448, 241 3,905, 786 3,688, 658 


Statistics of the Combined Pulp and Paper Industries.—While the manu- 
facture of pulp and that of paper are properly two industries, the existence of com- 
bined pulp and paper-mills makes it impossible to separate many of their statistics. 
Considering the manufacturing part of the industry as a whole, there were altogether 
109 mills in operation in 1930 and 108 in 1929. The capital invested in 1930 
amounted to $714,487,104, the employees numbered 33,207 and their salaries 
and wages amounted to $45,774,976. If we disregard the pulp made ‘for own use” 
in the combined pulp and paper-mills, the total value of the raw materials used in 
the industry as a whole amounted to $81,992,255 and the gross value of production 
to $215,674,246. The difference between these two, or the net value of production, 
represents the value added by manufacture and amounted in 1930 to $133,681,991. 
Pulp and paper, now the most important manufacturing industry in Canada, has 
been first in wages and salaries paid since 1922, when it exceeded those of the 
sawmills. It has been the leading industry in gross value of production since 1925, 
when it replaced the flour mills, and also first in net value of production since 1920, 
when it outstripped the sawmills in this respect. Only the manufacturing stages of 
the industry are considered in these comparisons, no allowance being made for the 
capital invested, men employed, wages paid nor primary products sold in connection 
with the woods operations which form such an important part of the industry as a 
whole but cannot be separated from woods operations carried on in connection with 
sawmills and other industries. If the $13,611,617 worth of exported pulpwood be 
taken into consideration, the gross total contribution of the pulp and paper industry 
toward a favourable trade balance for Canada in 1930 amounted to $176,506,583, 
representing the difference between exports and imports of pulpwood, pulp, paper 
and paper products. 


The United States market absorbs annually all of Canada’s pulpwood exports 
and about 84 p.c. of her pulp and paper shipments, and the remaining portion goes 
to the United Kingdom and other widely distributed overseas markets. About 
half of the paper consumed in the United States is either of Canadian manufacture 
or is made from wood or wood-pulp imported from Canada. 
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Subsection 3.—The Lumber Industry.! 


The manufacture of lumber, lath, shingles and other products of the sawmill 
is the second most important industry in Canada depending on the forest for its 
raw materials. Annual statistics covering this and other forest industries were 
collected and published by the Forest Service of the Department of the Interior 
from 1908 to 1916. Since that date the work has been carried on by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, in co-operation with the Forest Service. 


The production of sawn lumber in Canada in 1920 reached a total of over 
four billion feet board measure, the highest cut recorded since 1912. This was 


‘followed in 1921, however, by a period of depression which was general throughout 


all fields of industrial activity. The production of lumber in 1921 decreased by 
over a third and the average value by over $10 a thousand feet. Since that year 
there have been annual increases in cut for Canada as a whole except in 1927 and 
1930. The tendency toward a decrease in production in Eastern Canada has been 
more or less made up by the increased cut each year in British Columbia, which now 
produces almost half the total. Table 13 gives the production of lumber, lath and 
shingles in each year from 1920 to 1930; comparable figures for the years 1908 to 
1919 inclusive are given at p. 300 of the 1931 Year Book. 


13.—_Lumber, Lath and Shingle Production in Canada, for the calendar years 


1920-390. 
Lumber Cut. Shingles Cut. Lath Cut. 
Year. —- Sanaa 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
M ft. b.m. $ M $ M $ 
LORE chs eR, oe Seo ee 4,298,804] 168,171,987) 2,855,706] 14,695,159 762,031 5, 248, 879 
TLE i hee pee ea tan ‘geste 2,869,307| 82,448,585 2,986,580) 10,727,096 804,449] 4,188,121 
1LOZD rie .taese. aera 3,138,598] 84,554,172} 2,506,956] 10,397,080} - 1,031,420) 5,660,328 
AOS Se Ae eee eee 3,728,445} 108,290,542} 2,718,650} 9,617,114 11 bascao 6,324, 747 
TODAS ALE ON ee eso hak 3,878,942] 104,444,622} 3,129,501) 10,406,293 1,165,819] 5,975,253 
WOOT Ag ae SA ot BLE eee 3,888,920} 99,725,519} 3,156,261} 11,154,773 1,292,963 6,415, 927 
LODGE Oar o as. eat tom 4,185,140} 101,071,260} 38,299,397] 10,521,723 1,378,366] 6,527,060 
LOD rarer rset. eee. bbs as, 4,098,081] 97,508,786] 2,837,281 8,716, 085 1,322,665 5, 603,396 
UIE bared oe tees ei Ad cap el aie beats 4,337,253] 103,590,035 2,865,994) 10,321,341 1,188,417] 4,802,616 
LODO Frees: Sits acs 4,741,941] 113,349,886} 2,707,235 9,423,363 835,799] 2,860,799 
19305 3 obese OD kee Tie a 3,989,421] 87,710,957 1,914,836] 5,388,837 398, 254 1,154,593 


The total number of sawmills, tie, shingle, lath, veneer, stave, heading and 
hoop mills, and mills for cutting-up and barking or rossing of pulpwood operating 
in 1930 was 3,531, as compared with 3,161 in 1929. The capital invested in these 
mills in 1930 was $181,116,933, the employees numbered 438,457 and their wages 
and salaries amounted to $28,512,901. The logs, bolts and other raw materials of 
the industry were valued at $72,956,762 and the gross value of production was 
$121,142,985. The net production or the value added by manufacture in 1930 
was $48,186,223. . 

The lumber industry in 1930 was the fifth most important manufacture in 
Canada in gross value of products, being exceeded by pulp and paper, slaughtering - 
and meat packing, flour milling, and central electric stations. It ranked first in 
total number of employees, third in wage and salary distribution, third in value 
of capital invested, and fourth in net value of products. 


1 An article on ‘“The History of the Canadian Lumber Trade’, by A. R. M. Lower, M.A., appears at 
pp. 318-323 of the 1925 edition of the Canada Year Book. 
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The production of sawn lumber decreased in quantity from 1929 to 1930 by 
15-8 p.c. Lath production decreased by 52-3 p.c., and shingle production by 
29-3 p.c. Other decreases were reported in the production of sawn ties, staves, 
pickets and poles, and increases in pulpwood, shooks, fuel, spoolwood, veneer, 
heading and miscellaneous products. The total gross value of production decreased 
from $146,989,564 in 1929 to $121,142,985 in 1930; for production by provinces 
for the latter year see Table 14. 


14.—Production of Lumber and other Sawmill Products in Canada, by 
Provinces, 1930. 


Other Total 
Lumber Production. Sawmill All 
Province. Products. | Products. 
Quantity. Value. Value. Value. 
M ft. b.m. $ $ $ 
Prince Hidwardulelandyy 24 fees eee a ee ee teeters. 4,777 113, 769 15,809 129,578 
Nova SCOHS ete red a i Le er en eg 129,425 2,529,460 709, 387 3, 238, 847 
ING We BrOns wil oer es eke car meee nr ee ec nee teeta 275, 626 6,409,431 2,154, 984 8,564,415 
Qucheea th ean tee Bae net or Oe as fs i Be cee Ere ree 683,591] 17,222,734) 17,126,430) 34,349,164 
ONCE Fee Se Re Be Rn OL ECT CODE 718,419} 21,101,797} 3,612,371) 24,714,168 
Manitoba. ii, sete dongs acy on waa ee ee eo eee 83, 253 1,689, 947 70, 722 1, 760, 669 
Saskatchowanerete et ee ee en ee hea ee es 47,355 1,001,583 18,585 1,020,168 
A lpertai sete eee Rete cee aes 118,377 2, 223,794 166, 793 2,390,587 
British: Colunioiaaicn, oer. ae ee eee ee ee 1,928,598} 35,418, 442 9,556,947] 44,975,389 
BOCAS fo tan cence aioe the ake ane 8,989,421) 87,710,957) 33,482,028) 121,142,985 


British Columbia comes first in total production, contributing 48-3 p.c. of the 
total cut in lumber and 78-7 p.c. of the shingles. Quebec comes second, Ontario 
third and New Brunswick fourth. Douglas fir was the most important kind of 
lumber sawn, being produced almost entirely in British Columbia. Spruce is 
sawn in every province and comes second, with white pine, hemlock and cedar 
next in order of importance. Cedar is the most important shingle wood sawn. 
The conifers usually form about 95 p.c. of the total cut of all kinds of wood in this 
industry, with only 5 p.c. deciduous-leaved trees or hardwoods. 

Lumber Exportation.—The square timber trade reached its maximum 
development in the ’60’s, declined gradually and has now almost entirely dis- 
appeared. With its decline came the increased exportation of deals and other 
sawn lumber, first to Great Britain and later to the United States. Our trade with 
this latter country has been from the first largely confined to planks, boards and 
dimension stock. During the American Civil War our exports of forest products 
of all kinds to the United States for the first time exceeded those to Great Britain, 
but in late years this has become invariable. The total quantity of sawn lumber 
exported from Canada has changed little in the last 25 years, averaging about two 
billion feet board measure per annum. The exports in 1930 amounted to 1,488,517 
feet board measure, valued at $36,743,267, of which the United States took the 
greater part. The exports of lumber, lath and shingles decreased in 1930 as com- 
pared with 1929. 


Subsection 4.—Summary of Primary Forest Production. 


For the purpose of comparing primary industries such as agriculture, fishing, 
forestry and mining, forestry production is here understood to consist of the total 
value of the products of woods operations, together with the value added by manu- 
facture in sawmills and pulp-mills, but not in paper-mills. Forestry production 
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under this system of classification, amounted to $337,649,078 in 1929 or about 18 p.c. 
of the total primary production for the Dominion, which was estimated at $1,875,- 
387,562. Forest production, therefore, stood in second place in this respect, being 
exceeded by agriculture with $1,034,129,824 or 55 p.c. and followed by mining, 
with $310,850,246 or 16 p.c. 


Subsection 5.—Other Forest Industries. 


Sawmills and pulp-mills draw their supplies of raw material direct from the 
forest in the form of logs and pulpwood, and produce sawn lumber, other sawmill 
products and pulp and paper. There are also a number of important industries 


_which use these products as raw material for further manufacture. Some of them 


produce commodities made almost entirely of wood, wood-pulp or paper, others 
manufacture articles in which wood is the most important component, and others 
produce articles in which wood is necessary but forms only a small proportion of 
the value. There are, in addition, a number of industries which use wood indirectly 
in the manufacture of articles which do not contain wood as a component part. 
The first class includes the manufacture of paper, sash, doors and other millwork 
and planing-mill products; boxes, baskets, cooperage and other containers; canoes, 
boats and small vessels; kitchen, bakers’ and dairy woodenware; wooden pumps, 
piping, tanks and silos; spools, handles, dowels and turnery. The second class 
includes the manufacture of furniture, vehicles and vehicle supplies, coffins and 
caskets, etc., and the use of paper in printing and the manufacture of paper boxes, 
bags, stationery and paper goods. The third class, where wood has a secondary 
importance, includes the manufacture of agricultural implements, railway rolling 
stock, musical instruments, brooms and brushes, etc. The fourth class can be 
said to include practically every form of industrial activity, as few, if any, of these 
are entirely independent of the use of wood, directly or indirectly. 


Subsection 6.—Manufactures of Wood and Paper. 


A classification based on the chief component material in the products of each 
manufacturing establishment is now largely used in comparing manufacturing 
industries and for external trade purposes. Under this system most of the forest 
industries fall in the wood and paper group. In 1930 the gross value of production 
for all classes of manufactured products amounted to $3,426,636,914, of which 
total the wood and paper group contributed $636,599,911 or over 18 p.c. It 
was exceeded in this respect by the vegetable products with over 19 p.c. Of 
the ten groups of the industrial: census the wood and paper group, which in- 
cludes the manufacture of lumber, pulp and paper as well as the wood- and 
paper-using industries, was highest in number of establishments with 7,816, in 
capital invested with $1,221,357,252, in total number of employees with 156,724 
and in salary and wage distribution with $174,406,889. 

In few industries did manufacture add, in 1930, a higher percentage to the raw 
material used than in the wood- and paper-using industries; in the manufacture of 
pulp and paper this percentage is 163 and in the lumber industry, 66. By the 
manufacture of lumber into planing-mill products its value is increased by 89 p.c. 
For the wood and paper group as a whole the net value of production, or the value 
added by manufacture, in 1930 was $368,350,618, or 137 p.c. of the value of raw 
materials used. In respect also of the net value of production the wood and paper 
group of industries surpasses all the other groups of manufactures. Further details 
are given in the Manufactures chapter of the present volume. 
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The forests of Canada contribute an important part to her total export trade. 
During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931, exports of forest origin amounted to 
$230,514,474 and made up 28-8 p.c. of the total value of exports for the period, 
amounting to $799,652,667. Exports of forest origin were exceeded only by those 
of farm origin, which made up 47 p.c. of the total and were followed by products of 
mineral origin with 19-5 p.c. Fforest products are also prominent among the indi- 
vidual items of exportation. Newsprint paper is second only to wheat on the list, 
and sawn lumber and wood-pulp come fourth and fifth. The gross contribution of 
the forest toward a favourable trade balance for Canada amounted to $184,975,063 
during the same period. 


Subsection 7.—Forest Depletion and Increment. 


Fire Losses.—No accurate summing up of forest fire losses in Canada’s forests 
has ever been made, but it has-been estimated that 60 p.c. of the original forest 
has been burned, 13 p.c. has been cut for use and 27 p.c.remains. Though the loss 
of merchantable timber has been greatly reduced in recent years by forest protective 
services and the education of the public, it still constitutes a serious drain on our 
resources. At a low estimate fire destroys annually about 300 million cubic feet of 
merchantable timber and the young growth on 530,000 acres. 


Since the historic Miramichi fire, which burned along the valley of the Mira- 
michi river in New Brunswick in 1825, there have been a number of disastrous 
forest fires. About 1845 vast areas, west of lake Superior, were burned over. Some 
years later a very extensive fire burned along the height of land from lake Timiska- 
ming to Michipicoten. In 1871 a fierce fire swept over more than 2,000 square miles 
of forest from lake Nipissing westward along the north shore of Georgian bay. 
About the same time the greater part of the Saguenay and Lake St. John district, in 
Quebec, was swept by one of the most destructive fires on record. Two other fires 
in 1891 and 1896 devastated more than 2,000 square miles of country in the southern 
Algoma district; in Quebec, the country along the line of the Quebec and Lake 
St. John Railway also suffered by a number of disastrous forest fires about this time. 


During more recent times a series of disastrous fires swept over northern 
Ontario. A number of isolated fires around. the mining camp of Porcupine cul- 
minated, on July 11, 1911, in a conflagration which resulted in the loss of 72 lives 
and property damage estimated at $3,000,000. In 1916, fires in the same general 
region were responsible for the deaths of at least 224 people. In 1922 a third fire 
destroyed the town of Haileybury and other centres. In 1908, a fire originating in 
the forest around Fernie, British Columbia, destroyed that city. Every year 
thousands of acres are devastated by fires of less individual importance, which in 
the aggregate are rapidly depleting our forest resources. In 1923 there were unusu- 
ally disastrous fires, chiefly in Eastern Canada. A total area of about 5,000,000 
acres was burned over with a loss of approximately $45,000,000. | 


Speaking generally, there are annually two periods in Canada when the forest 
fire hazard is highest—in the spring, after the disappearance of the snow, when the 
forest floor is dry and the green underbrush has not yet developed, and again in the 
fall when the herbaceous growth is dead and the ground covered with dry leaves. Sta- 
tistics collected by the different government administrations and the Quebec pro- 
tective associations show that, outside of British Columbia, over 90 p.c. of the 
fires of known origin are due to human carelessness and therefore preventable. 
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West of the Rockies the proportion of lightning fires runs from 10 to 25 p.c. Camp- 
ers, settlers and railways are responsible for most of the fires whose origin is deter- 
mined. Other causes, including lumbering operations, lightning and incendiarism, 
account for smaller proportions. 


Losses through Insects and Fungi.—From 1912 to 1923 the spruce bud- 
worm caused tremendous damage to the spruce and balsam fir forests in Eastern 
Canada. In Quebec it was estimated that 100 million cords of pulpwood were 
destroyed by this insect, and in New Brunswick the loss was placed at 15 million 
cords. In this region the active stage of the infestation is now practically over, but 
the insect is causing damage in northern Ontario and Cape Breton island. 
Other insects, though not as destructive as this one, entail a heavy drain on the 
forest. The hemlock looper and a new species closely related to the spruce bud- 
worm are causing considerable damage in eastern coniferous forests. During the 
last few years dusting by aeroplane has been developed on a practical basis by the 
— Entomological Branch of the Department of Agriculture and promises to be effective 
in the control of defoliating insects. The loss caused by the various forms of rot 
and other fungous diseases is probably not less than that caused by insects under 
normal conditions. The butt rot is especially prevalent in balsam fir, and the value 
of the hardwoods is also greatly decreased by rot. 


_ Summary of Losses and Increment.—The annual consumption of standing 
timber for use amounts to about 2,900,000,000 cubic feet. Ata very low estimate 
fire destroys annually about 300,000,000 cubic feet of merchantable timber and 
the young growth of various ages on 530,000 acres. The destruction occasioned 
by insects, fungi and windfall is not known, but is estimated at 800,000,000 cubic 
feet per annum. It may be safely estimated that the forests of Canada are being 
depleted at the rate of upwards of 4,000,000,000 cubic feet per annum. With 
about 665,800 square miles of timber in a growing condition, an average annual 
increment of 10 to 11 cubic feet per acre would be quite possible under forest manage- 
ment and would cover this depletion. In view of the destruction of young growth 
which occurs and the deterioration of the forests and the soil, caused by repeated 
fires, there is little hope that this increment is being produced at the present time 
throughout Canada, although particular areas are producing greatly in excess of 
this quantity, and extensive reproduction and rate of growth surveys being con- 
ducted by the Dominion Forest Service indicate that the increment is greater than 
previously estimated. 


CHAPTER X.—THE FUR TRADE. 


Historical Sketch.—The place which the fur trade held during the French 
régime in Canada, when for a century and a half it was at once the mainspring of 
discovery and development and the curse of settled industry, is familiar history. 
Later, the Hudson’s Bay Company may be said with truth to have held the West 
until the Dominion had grown to absorb it, bequeathing to the civilization which 
came after a native race accustomed to the white man and an example of organiza- 
tion and discipline that was of lasting value. ‘The salient facts in the story are 
given in the following paragraphs. 

From the earliest times the Basque and Breton fishermen from the ‘Banks’ 
had traded for furs. As the French court demanded more and more furs, adven- 
turers came for the fur trade exclusively. Pont-Gravé and Chauvin built Tadoussac 
in 1599 as a centre for this trade with the Indians of the Saguenay and, when trade 
routes were discovered farther inland, the founding of Quebec and Montreal fol- 
lowed. The French Government from the first granted monopolies of the fur trade, 
always on the condition that the company should bring to Canada a stated number 
of settlers. But settlement and the fur trade could never go together—settlement, 
by driving fur-bearing animals farther afield, made trade increasingly expensive, 
and the great profits of the fur trade, together with its freedom and romance, took ~ 
the more adventurous from the rational pursuits of settlers. ‘Trade spread west and 
south by the river routes, convoys bringing the furs yearly to Montreal and Quebec. 
The de Caen Company, in the seventeenth century, sent yearly to France from 
15,000 to 20,000 pelts. ‘Beaver’? was made the Canadian currency. 

In the meantime, English navigators had been seeking a Northwest Passage 
to the Orient. By 1632 their efforts came to an end with little practical result. 
Hudson bay, however, had been accurately charted, so that when the first English 
fur-trading ships came some 380 years later, they sailed by charted routes to a safe 
harbour. The first expedition came at the instigation of Radisson and Groseilliers, 
two French coureurs des bois who had travelled in the rich fur country north of lake 
Superior. ‘They had sought aid in France but, being repulsed, turned to England. 
The charter of the ‘‘Adventurers of England trading into Hudson’s Bay’’ was 
obtained in 1670 by Prince Rupert, uncle of Charles II, who became first Governor 
of the company (whence the name Rupert’s Land). During the struggle with the 
French, beginning about 1685, no dividends were paid but with the English victory 
the company resumed payments. Forts were built on Hudson bay and James bay 
at the mouths of rivers; the company, as monopolist, waited for the furs to be 
brought to its posts. 

With the Seven Years’ War, the fur trade from the south ere out of the 
hands of the French, and until 1771 the English were busy re-discovering the old 
French routes to the West. A period of open competition followed. ‘The dis- 
coverer of a new fur district was soon followed by competitors who undersold him 
and were undersold by him until some or all were ruined and left for new fields. 
The Northwest Company, founded in 1783-4, was a result of such competition. 
No capital was deposited, but each party supplied a proportion of the articles 
needed for trade. The Northwest Company pursued a vigorous policy, founding 
posts to control all the best fur districts. The Hudson’s Bay Company felt tke 
keenness of the competition, and was forced to abandon its ancient policy of waiting 


1Revised by Miss F. A. Brown, Chief of the Fur Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This Branch publishes a detailed Annual Report on the Production of Raw Furs (Wild Life), obtainable 
from the Dominion Statistician. 216 
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tor furs to be brought to the bay. By 1816 the rivals had absorbed or ruined 
eleven other partnerships and were themselves on the verge of ruin. Finally, in 
1821, the two were joined under the name of the older company. The Northwest 
Company brought with it the control of the Pacific and Arctic watersheds, to be 
added to the lands draining into Hudson bay, and over the whole region the Hudson’s 
Bay Company secured legal recognition of its monopoly of the fur trade. There 
followed 40 years of great prosperity. The company’s rights of exclusive trading 
in Indian territory expired in 1859, and ten years later it surrendered its other 
privileges. In return, Canada granted £300,000 to the company, as well as lands 
about its trading posts, and one-twentieth of the land in the fertile belt between the 
North Saskatchewan river and the International Boundary. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company thereupon became a trading company, with no extraordinary privileges. 


The Modern Industry.—Great changes have come over the fur trade in recent 
years. The railway has revolutionized conditions wherever its influence reaches. 
Vessels now ply the larger lakes and rivers. Competition has increased and new 
territory is eagerly sought as in the days prior to 1821. Increase in trapping and 
improved methods of capture, together with the advance of lumbering, mining and 
agricultural settlement, have driven fur-bearing animals farther and farther afield, 
and to conserve the fur resources of the country the provinces have found it necessary 
to enact laws to regulate the capture of fur-bearing animals and to provide for closed 
seasons during certain periods of each year. ‘The fur trade has assisted in meeting 
the demand for furs by popularizing common and previously despised furs and by 
encouraging the use of the furs of domestic animals. Fur farming is playing an 
increasingly important part in the fur trade of Canada, the value of pelts of ranch- 
bred animals now representing about 19 p.c. of the total annual value of the raw fur 
production of the Dominion. The fox has proved the best suited for domestica- 
tion, although other kinds of fur-bearers are being successfully raised in captivity— 
mink, raccoon, skunk, marten, fisher, muskrat and beaver. The successful breeding 
of the fox on fur farms came in the period of rising prices after 1890 and the intro- 
duction of woven wire fencing. About the middle of the last century Persian lamb, 
astrachan and broadtail, the product of the Karakul sheep a native of Bokhara, 
Central Asia, came into generaluse. A few of these sheep were imported into Canada 
some years ago, but the industry as a source of supply for pelts has not shown 
progress in this country. Experiments in the breeding of rabbits for their fur have 
resulted in the production of several valuable kinds, chief among which is the Chin- 
chilla rabbit, whose fur resembles that of the Bolivian Chinchilla. 

The important markets for Canadian furs are London and New York: the trade 
figures for the twelve months ended June 30, 1930, show that of the total of $17,187,- 
399 worth of raw furs exported, the United Kingdom received $9,453,322 and the 
United States, $6,972,456. At the close of the Great War Montreal took a position 
as an international fur market, holding the first Canadian fur auction sale in 1920 
when 949,565 pelts, valued at $5,057,114, were sold. The most recent figures show 
that at the auction sales held in Montreal during 1930 there were 2,328,977 pelts 
disposed of, with a total value of $5,387,400. Sales are also held at Winnipeg and 
Edmonton. An important industry in Canada in connection with the fur trade is 
that of the dressing and dyeing of furs. In 1930 the number of fur skins treated in 
Canadian plants was 7,142,035 compared with 7,633,909 in 1929 and 7,974,020 in 
1928. The plants in operation numbered 10 in 1930, 10 in 1929, and 12 in 1928. 


Exports.—Though the bison is gone forever and the beaver and the marten 
are slowly following, the fur trade of Canada is in no immediate danger of extinction. 
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A century ago the value of the export trade in furs exceeded that of any other pro- 
duct. This has been greatly changed, yet the total output has not declined and 
Canada may be described as one of the great fur preserves of the world. In 1667 
exports of furs to France and the West Indies were valued at 550,000 francs. In 
1850, the first year for which trade tables of the Customs Department are available, 
the value of raw furs exported was £19,395 ($93,872); for the twelve months ending 
June 30, 1920, the value was $20,417,329; for 1925, $17,131,172; for 1928, $23,598,259, 
for 1929, $24,181,208 and for 1930, $15,357,386. Raw furs to the value of 
$13,544,088 were exported during the twelve months ended June 30, 1931, the 
British market absorbing $7,456,594 worth and the United States most of the 
rest. The chart below shows the fluctuation of fur exports between the seasons 
1924 and 1931. Canadian manufactures of furs and the home consumption are 
annually increasing with the growth of wealth and population. The area which 
will continue to furnish the historic peltries when settlement has planted its furthest 
outpost will still have to be reckoned by the hundreds of thousands of square 
miles. It is the function of the fur trade to turn this vast domain to perpetual 
economic use. 
For a review of the fur farming industry of Canada, see Appendix III. 
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Conservation.—The conservation of the wild life of Canada has been made 
a special object of government policy through the organization, in 1916, of the 
Advisory Board on Wild Life Protection, to co-ordinate the efforts of various Depart- 
ments and Branches of the Dominion Government in matters relating to the con- 
servation of the wild-life resources of Canada. The Northwest Game Act and the 
Migratory Birds Convention Act are the most important subjects to which the 
attention of the Board is specially directed and upon which it makes recommenda- 
tions. In addition, the Board investigates and studies all problems relating to the 
protection and better utilization of all fur-bearing animals, “big game’? mammals 
and to bird life, whether game birds, insectivorous birds or others. The Board 
serves entirely without remuneration and during the whole period of its existence 
has incurred no expenditure. 
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In all provinces and territories of the Dominion, regulations governing the 
taking of fur-bearing animals are in force, and most kinds are protected during 
certain seasons of the year. In cases where special protection is necessary to avoid 
extermination of the species, the killing of the animals is prohibited over a period of 
years. Licences are required for trapping and trading, and direct revenue is derived 
by the provinces and territories from raw furs. The activities of the Dominion as a 
whole, with respect to wild life, are co-ordinated through biennial conferences of 
provincial and Dominion game protection officials. These conferences are called 
by the Department of the Interior, and have assisted in evolving efficient plans for 


_ the preservation of Canada’s wild-life resources. 


Fur Trade Statistics.—Statistics of the number and value of raw furs and 
skins taken were collected at the decennial census of 1881 and thereafter till 1911, 
the figures showing a value of $987,555 taken in 1880, $768,983 in 1890, $899,645 in 
1900 and $1,927,550 in 1910. In 1920 the Dominion Bureau of Statistics com- 
menced the annual collection of returns from fur traders, but arrangements were 
subsequently made with the provinces whereby the provincial game departments 
undertook to supply annually to the Bureau, statements of the number and value 
of pelts taken in the respective provinces, the information being based on royalties, 
export taxes, etc. The figures of pelts taken and their values are given for the 
available years in Table 1. The high value shown for 1920 is due to the inflated 
prices of that time. 


1._Summary of the Numbers and Values of Pelts of Fur-bearing Animals Taken 
in Canada, years ended June 30, 1920-30. 


Year ended June 30. Pelts. oe Sa 
No. $ 
1920... sty oR, SORES eRe CIS Ee Cente gt So eee een 3,600,004 | 21,387,005! 
Rh ee eee ete ee See Cw NRL MS Swe es, at Rie vale c.ccccacale apldie ahh uesiew dew s 2,936,407 | 10,151,594 
Soe ee eee MEE e ES EEL aires AALS a) Mates CS anew o, creck = Gisie oh aha & cw ecb uw Govecos 4,366,790 | 17,438,867 
DEO ere eet ee PMR | 2, ae yectes, is hice d SEEM co wwe cok eth eg eens bewest 4,963,996 | 16,761,567 
NODA ee oe eee cae Oe RASS CRE Cee, SEL N: cit ence sb diated aiets ood aww 4,207,593 | 15,643,817 
LO ee ie i ise ae, Bem ge: Asem em, Bolg Ls IRI oS Ao) cs 0 ah apebstr SRS. oan eae os 3,820,326 | 15,441,564 
DG bercene tere aE Sora eee ica ee Pe Se hee Sls EERE Oca s Shi diaper epotsls Ga delea-s 3,686,148 | 15,072,244 
2 eee See En ee POR ei, ed. Geter, i cB Sa aatade oISIK aus.a sik. BR dbute seo dione oes 4,289,233 | 18,864,126 
CO ne re nt ne) Dc cena a co, La ake. be, ace ee che SEER aie feels dew 3,601,153 | 18,758,177 
Sie) See eR A Cee eaten 01, Ae dee kins Li. 2) aefth cadisibuc oo Maveepaie ober s Aces 5,150,328 | 18,745,473 


ene Slate ne Tenet ft ale ha, oe | gen mee donc 3.798.444 | 12,158,376 


1 Fur prices in this year were abnormally high. Any comparison of this figure with those of later years 
should take this into account. 


Details by provinces of the number of pelts taken in the two latest years are 
given in Table 2. 


2.—Numbers and Values of Pelts of Fur-bearing Animals Taken in Canada, years 
ended June 30, 1929 and 1930. 


Numbers of Pelts. Values of Pelts. 


Province. || 
1928-29. 1929-30. 1928-29. 1929-30. 

MnnCoM Cy sEC WslAHO's .;..\ssbiowicw cbleiecterdees « «ease 11,518 8,962 794,611 646, 685 
LS STO SLE Oy od 5 | Rtn Si Sah | Seats Riek epee Be ork 61,763 63,337 442,096 531,990 
Se eR Tne Kars ieee shes Be stares bcnc’sstainioo sie wade one 74,810 54, 812 551, 663 851, 709 
LES eet 8 de ie Se oe See ce eee a 2 305,509 277,410 2,589,955 1, 658,358 
EEG OS Dial 8 Siig RR FR Ss Ses a 28 SRE RE 1,011, 262 910, 223 4,346, 894 2,880,039 
SURI CH ME ite En MN cig Bake, Maeda ape a -<wraresh « ore 380,151 392, 483 1,292,275 809, 673 
See ECHOW ANE EE foc oo. k Re cc occ sche ita oe ke cok ane 1,006, 432 740,415 || 2,208,546 1,328,545 
SRB AT Pee I oo nos by PRR ate conc « ajede ite als o.0.0'0s oat 1,669,551 770,364 2,473,185 1,174, 163 
ES, CONVENE os «.. nd Sos 5s souls vie Wotan ah olor 281,503 252,202 || 1,449,786 849, 276 
PEPER TRI TTUOLIOS. ooo ete einer ote ole eee 312,093 219, 604 2,111,543 1, 632, 446 
CLS 3) eBags eo pene eke ae a Se BG er Ue 35,736 108, 632 484,919 295,492 
LAY 71 EO SR RR rE re i 5,150,328 | 3,798,444 |] 18,745,473 | 12,158,376 
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Among the provinces Ontario occupies first place in order of value of raw fur 
production, its output in 1929-30 being valued at $2,880,039. Quebec is second in 
importance with a total of $1,658,358, followed by the Northwest Territories with 
$1,632,446, Saskatchewan with $1,328,545, and Alberta with $1,174,163. The 
following percentages (which together make more than 50 p.c. of the whole) show 
the relation which the figures for the two chief provinces and the Northwest Terri- 
tories bear to the total value of raw fur production in Canada in 1929-30: Ontario, 
23-69; Quebec, 13-64; the Northwest Territories, 13-43. In Ontario, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan the muskrat is of chief importance as a fur producer, while in 
the Maritime Provinces, in Quebec and in Alberta, the silver fox ranks highest in 
total value of pelts. In British Columbia the beaver is first, in the Northwest 
Territories the white fox, and in the Yukon Territory the marten. Details by 
kinds are given in Table 3. 

It will be noted that silver fox is the leader, followed by leah white fox, 
beaver and mink. The total number of pelts in 1929-30 was 3,798,444, a decrease 
of 1,351,884 from the preceding season. Among the higher priced pelts taken in 
greater numbers than in the previous year were fox (silver, white, blue and unspe- 
cified), mink and otter; as regards value, however, only white fox, blue fox, and 
fox (unspecified) showed increases. 


3.—Kind, Number, Total Value and Average Value of Pelts of Fur-bearing Animals 
Taken in Canada, years ended June 30, 1929 and 1930. 


ee Numbers of Pelts. Total Values of Pelts. |Average Values per Pelt. 
ind. | Tr | 
1928-29. 1929-30. 1928-29. 1929-30. 1928-29. 1929-30. 
. $ $ $ $ 
Bad verve. mcr eee 34,761 14, 793 740, 285 269, 653 21-30 18-23 
Bear, black and brown...... 6, 694 6,424 45,473 38,431 6-79 5-98 
IbGar, OTIZZNY. cm seen scene 56 26 684 316 12)-21 12-15 
Beart wihttors< ates. eee 304 331 6,472 4,598 21-29 13-89 
Bear, unspecified............ 134 164 1,262 1,181 9-42 7-20 
Beaver o. suatin ies c tye ate 57,043 AT Tiool, Leola 06) ee t025 1083 26-61 21-46 
Coyote or prairie wolf!...... 51,736 32,411 847, 679 468,475 16-38 14-45 
Ermine (weasel)............ 888 , 964 719,909 1,198, 858 625,328 1-35 0-87 
Fisher or pekan............. 6, 606 4,274 397,185 240,700 60-12 56-32 
IHOXsCTOSSi aes co actcoen ee oe 8,472 6, 662 638, 241 397,501 75 +34 59-67 
POX TOL tc ciicieeccamiar oe 37,964 28,719 1,132,186 624,410 29-82 21-74 
Ox; Sil Viera osancce- cise 26, 259 SOOO DUE 23S, OO mee Ni Gae OF 104-28 80-95 
Pox, blue-..accsnao~ + 2 eee 316 827 23, 090 44, 666 73-07 54-01 
FOX, WIte Aas sien sss ete 18,572 37,617 993, 259 1,238,917 * 53-48 32-94 
Fox, unspecified............. 4, ; 29-02 18-20 
iy XR Soe toe are 11, 604 7,621 545, 708 298, 180 47-08 39-13 
Marmotete susccdaeeene ~ 138 - 69 - 0-50 
Marten:or sable. sa: - nas + 34,497 27,396 | 1,081,350 516, 817 31-35 18-86 
Minks) ss ceccorecanar tres 79,548 81,328 1,663, 114 1,010,198 | ~ 20-91 12-42 
NIISKEAt ee net ent een 2,785,994 | 2,109,232 | 3,924,949 | 1,781,651 1-41 0-84 
OELGT Rae ne 10,691 12,518 361, 753 344, 212 83-84 27-50 
Rabbit (Chinchilla)......... ~ IvAl ~ 109 - 0-90 
Rabbiti(other) Bee. oo. secu 236, 163 232,501 31,059 23,225 0-13 0-10 
RSCCOON 230 Soren eee 25,576 22,776 203,044 148,540 7-94 6-52 
Skinkeee Jo. eeee ee 118,196 103, 681 222,240 137,544 1-88 1-33 
Squirrel sscosetersrere row 686, 612 252,476 135,351 33, 154 0-20 0-13 
Wildtcatart. ae.caee aterm eee 1,728 827 11,742 5, 469 7-80 6-61 
Weolftte thet eae cose tee ee 13, 162 7,798 243, 747 137, 219 18-52 17-59 
Wolverine or carcajou....... 1,397 1,015 25,003 9,871 17-90 9-73 
Caribou scone. * nee 446 428 1,069 1,290 2-40 3-01 
ID OCIS sha odo ea eto ses eer 2,439 2,183 5,116 4,659 2-10 2°13 
MGOse 24. WERRIBEE 456 541 1,498 2,863 3:29 5-29 
Panther or cougar........... 530 492 2,539 1,657 4-79 3°37 
Civet cat. h Geren oe ae 229 408 151 130 0-66 0-32 
Domestic: catesueaaan vores 15513 801 457 239 0-30 0-30 
GOPHER ast we tea det ee 1,502 358 75 18 0-05 0-05 
Totals: 285.\5.). 2.000 5,150,828 | 3,798,444 | 18,745,473 | 12,158,376 - = 


1Coyote or prairie wolf pelts for Manitoba are included with wolf pelts. 


CHAPTER XI.—THE FISHERIES.! 
Section 1.—The Early Fisheries. 


Fishing is one of the earliest and most historic industries of Canada. From 
a date which precedes authentic record, the Normans, the Bretons and the Basques 
were on the cod banks of Newfoundland. Cabot, in 1498, when he first sighted 
the mainland of North America, gave it the name of “‘Bacalaos’’, the Basque word 
for cod fish which he found already in use among those hardy seamen. Cape 
Breton, one of the oldest place-names in America, is another memorial of the early 
French fishermen—and the Spaniards and the Portuguese were but little behind. 
Fernandez de Navarrete mentions all three as frequenters of the Grand Bank 
before 1502. The fishing was by hand lines over barrels made fast to the bulwarks 
to prevent fouling, the vessels remaining during fine weather then returning to 
France with from 30,000 to 50,000 cod. Voyages along the coast soon showed 
the cod as plentiful inshore as on the outer banks, and it, became common for a 
crew to anchor in a bay, erect a hut on shore, and make daily excursions to the 
fishing grounds. The product was salted and dried on land and at the end of the 
season shipped to France. In 1534 Jacques Cartier found traces in the gulf of 
St. Lawrence of these early ‘Captains Courageous’ and their rivalries in 
arms, as well as in the capture of the teeming product which had tempted them 
so far from home. An establishment of the kind just mentioned was founded at 
Tadoussac by Chauvin in 1599. Soon the fishermen began to stay all winter and 
thus to erect permanent fishing settlements. Fishing, therefore, may well be 
regarded as the first industry to be systematically prosecuted by Europeans in 
what is to-day the Canadian domain. It has never since ceased to yield a perennial 
harvest to both Europe and America. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, Britain became the owner of Newfoundland 
and excluded France from fishing and drying fish on certain sections of the coast, 
but France retained the fisheries of Cape Breton and the gulf. The Seven Years’ 
War (1756-1763) put a stop to continuous fishing. At its close the Robin family 
of Jersey came to Canada and gradually acquired the former French fishing stations. 
Until the arrival of the Loyalists all other fishing but cod was neglected. Inshore 
fisheries alone (including those of the Labrador coast) were developed during this 
phase; no deep-sea fishing vessel put out from Lunenburg, now the chief centre 
of the deep-sea fishery, until 1873. 


Section 2.—The Canadian Fishing Grounds. 


The fishing grounds of the Dominion of Canada are perhaps the most extensive 
in the world: On the Atlantic, from Grand Manan to Labrador, the coast line, 
not including the lesser bays and indentations, measures over 5,000 miles. The 
bay of Fundy, 8,000 square miles in extent, the gulf of St. Lawrence, fully ten times 
that size, and other ocean waters comprise not less than 200,000 square miles, or 
over four-fifths of the area of the fishing grounds of the North Atlantic. In addition 
there are on the Atlantic seaboard 15,000 square miles of inshore waters controlled 


: 1 Revised by Miss F. A. Brown, Chief, Fisheries Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
“This Branch publishes an Annual Report on the Fisheries Statistics of Canada, together with advance 
‘summaries on Fish Caught, Marketed and Prepared, by provinces. These may be obtained from the 
Dominion Statistician. 
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entirely by the Dominion. Large as are these areas, they represent only a part 
of the fishing grounds of Canada. The Pacific coast of the Dominion measures 
7,180 miles in length and is exceptionally well sheltered. Throughout the 
interior is a series of lakes which together contain more than half of the fresh water 
on the globe, Canada’s share of the Great Lakes alone amounting to over 34,000 
square miles, a total which of course does not include lake Winnipeg (9,457 square 
miles), lake Manitoba and others of even greater area. 


Still more important than the extent of the Canadian fishing grounds is the 
quality of their product. It is an axiom among authorities that food fishes improve 
in proportion to the purity and coldness of the waters from which they are taken. 
Judged by this standard, the Canadian cod, halibut, herring, mackerel, whitefish 
and salmon are the peers of any in the world. It is possible, therefore, to state 
that by far the most valuable fisheries of the western hemisphere, if not of the globe, 
belong to Canada. 


It will be seen from the above that it is impossible to deal adequately with 
the Canadian fisheries in the aggregate; they are those of a continent rather than 
of a country, and are of corresponding diversity. Omitting the enormous Hudson 
Bay and peri-Arctic region, which extends from Ungava to Alaska and the fish | 
resources of which are not known, the Canadian fisheries may be divided into 
Atlantic, inland and Pacific fisheries. 


Atlantic Fisheries.—These were the first Canadian fisheries in point of time, 
and until 1918 they remained the most important in aggregate value of product. 
Cod, halibut, haddock, hake, herring, mackerel, lobster, oyster, and hair seal fisheries 
are included. The estuarian and inland waters of the Maritime Provinces and of 
Quebec are sometimes considered as distinct; if they are added the list of products 
would embrace the salmon, the shad, the gaspereau (alewife), the smelt, the striped 
bass, the tom cod, the trout and the maskinonge. Conditions are fairly uniform 
throughout these fisheries, which are commonly divided into the inshore and deep- © 
sea fisheries. ‘The inshore or coastal fishery is carried on in small boats, usually 
motor-driven, with crews of two or three men, and in small vessels with crews 
of from four ‘to seven men. The means of capture employed by boat fishermen are 
gill nets and hooks and lines (both hand lines and trawls); trap nets, haul seines 
and weirs are operated from the shore. Haddock as well as cod is a staple product; 
during the spring and summer it is split and salted, but the important season is 
the autumn, when the fish are shipped fresh or else smoked and sold as finnan — 
haddie. The deep-sea fisheries are worked by vessels of from 40 to 100 tons, — 
carrying from 12 to 20 men, operating with trawl lines from dories. The fleets 
operate on the various banks, such as Grand Bank, Middle Ground and Banquereau. 
The vessels, built by native hands, remain at sea sometimes for months at a time 
and, in the hands of sailors who have no superior, seldom come to grief. When 
they return, the fish, principally cod which have been split and salted on board, 
are taken ashore, washed and dried; the West Indies provide the chief market for this 
product. No cod fish in the world stands the tropical climate like that cured by - 
Nova Scotian fishermen. Steam trawling, as it is carried on in the North Sea, | 
was introduced on the Atlantic coast of Canada several years ago. There are now 
several steam trawlers operating from Nova Scotian ports. They operate prac- 
tically the whole year and their catches are utilized entirely for the fresh-fish trade. _ 


Lobstering is another distinctive industry. In 1870, there were three lobster 
canneries on the Atlantic coast of Canada; in 1930 the canneries numbered 333 and 
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gave work to 5,600 people: 30,000,000 lobsters is a normal catch. The difficulty 
of enforcing regulations as to the capture of undersized and spawning lobsters offers 
a constant problem in connection with the output, but the recent decline is now 
thought to have been arrested. In New Brunswick the canning of “sardines” 
(locally young herring and not a distinct type of fish) is second only to lobstering. 
Oysters, once plentiful everywhere, are now found in diminished quantities, but the 
Dominion Department of Fisheries is encouraging oyster farming; favourable areas 
in Prince Edward Island waters are to be seeded under expert direction. 


The fishing population of the Maritime Provinces is a specialized and stable 
industrial class. The coast fisheries are operated from April to November, or to 
January in sheltered districts, and, though the larger vessels work all winter, several 
thousand men are available for a time each year for other employment. This they 
find about the small plots of land which most of them own or occupy, in the lumber 
camps of New Brunswick or about the collieries of Nova Scotia. A few from Lunen- 
burg and other centres engage in the West Indian trade. Apart from restrictions 
cf weather and closed seasons the prevailing method of paying the men on shares 
has a further tendency in years of low catches or prices to drive them into secondary 
occupations. 


Inland Fisheries.—The Great Lakes and tributary waters of the St. Law- 
rence form a second great division of the Canadian fisheries. Whitefish, trout, 
perch, pickerel and lake herring are the most important commercial fishes of Ontario, 
though pike, sturgeon and coarse fish yield a fair return. The value of the inland 
fisheries of Quebec lies chiefly in the output of the eel and pickerel fisheries. The 
-season on the Great Lakes lasts from six to eight months and, though fishing 
through the ice is followed by many, a large number depend on miscellaneous em- 
ployment between the seasons. Moving westward, lake Winnipeg, lake Winni- 
_pegosis, lake Manitoba and the smaller lakes to the north and west furnish most 
of the fish products of Manitoba. Whitefish and pickerel are the chief products, 
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but pike, tullibee, goldeye and many other varieties abound. In Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, commercial fishing is confined to the regions north of the Saskatchewan 
river, where whitefish in large quantities are taken. ‘The problem of transportation 
is keenly felt; some of the greatest lakes of the continent—Reindeer, Athabaska, 
Great Slave, Great Bear—and hundreds of smaller bodies of water are still beyond 
reach from a marketing point of view. The lakes of the West, however, repeating 
the part which the St. Lawrence played in the days of the French régime and the 
cod banks in the history of New England, have assisted greatly in the settlement 
of the country by providing a much needed food supply for the pioneers. 


Pacific Fisheries.—In British Columbia there is an interior fishing region 
which corresponds in the main to the prairie section; in the early history of the 
province it is doubtful if the fur trade (which opened the door by way of the Rocky 
mountains to later enterprise) could have established its footing but for these 
fisheries. ‘The great piscatorial wealth of British Columbia, however—the source 
from which she produces approximately two-fifths of the fish products of Canada, 
and has built up a trade which reaches to the ends of the earth—is the estuarian 
salmon fisheries of the Fraser, the Skeena, the Nass and other rivers of the Pacific 
slope. Every species of this king of food fishes (which, however, is not the true 
salmon) known to the waters of the Pacific is to be found in the British Columbia 
coast waters—the sockeye, the spring, the cohoe, the pink and the chum salmon. 
Of these the sockeye is by far the most important, owing to its abundance and its 
prevailing deep red colour and excellent texture which have created so keen a demand 
for it in the British market. On the Fraser river, which used to be the chief source 
of supply but has now yielded place to the Skeena and other northern waters, the 
yield varies to a considerable extent from year to year. The run begins late in July 
and is at its height in the opening weeks of August, though the northern rivers have a 
somewhat earlier season. The spring or quinnat salmon is a much larger fish; it 
was the species first used in the United States for canning. The run begins early 
in the spring and continues until July. The cohoes are smaller, running like the 
sockeye in compact schools during September and October on the Fraser and earlier 
on the northern streams. The chum salmon is salted and canned, the salted product 
going chiefly to the Orient. The pink salmon, again, follows the sockeye. Many 
of the employees in this industry are Chinese, Japanese and Indians, the Chinese 
preponderating in the canneries and the Indians and Japanese in fishing operations. 

Until recent years the other coastal fisheries of British Columbia were only 
slightly developed. Halibut abounds off Vancouver island and between the Queen 
Charlotte islands and the mainland and, though the first endeavour to establish 
an industry was unsuccessful, by 1903 British Columbia supplied 10,000,000 pounds 
of the 25,000,000 taken on the whole Pacific coast north of California. The former 
figure has since trebled. Similarly, the herring industry remained undeveloped 
until recently. There is also the whale fishery, which has now two stations on 
the Queen Charlotte islands. The yearly catch includes whales of many kinds— 
sulphur bottom, finback and humpback, with an occasional sperm whale. Whale 
hunting is carried on in fast boats with Svend Foyn harpoon guns—a method which . 
was introduced from Norway. Every scrap of the whale is used—oil, whalebone 
and meal are its most important products. Black and ling cod, oulachon, flounders, 
skate, soles, smelts, pilchards and sturgeon are also abundant in British Columbian 
waters. 


A word might be added with regard to the fur-seal fisheries of the Pacific, 
whose historic headquarters was the city of Victoria. The industry has disappeared, 
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in part through the scarcity of the animals and in part through the workings of the 
Pelagic Sealing Treaty of 1911.1 This treaty was made in the interests of conserva- 
tion of the seal herds and under its terms pelagic or open-sea fishing is prohibited. 
As compensation for the suspension of her sealing privileges Canada receives annually 
from the United States, Russia and Japan a share of the proceeds of the sealing on 
the Pribilof islands and other rookeries owned by the respective countries. 


Game Fish.—The above is a purely industrial and commercial survey. Fishing 
for sport, however, has its economic side in a country of such famous game fish 
as the salmon of the Restigouche, the black bass of the Quebec and Ontario high- 
. lands, the trout of the Nipigon, and the salmon, the trout and the bass of 
British Columbia. A considerable public revenue is derived from the leasing of 
waters in sparsely settled districts to clubs and individuals for sporting purposes. 
Several hundred guides find employment here during the summer months. 


Section 3.—The Government and the Fisheries. 


Upon the organization of the Government at Confederation, the administration 
of the Canadian fisheries and marine was placed in the charge of a Department of 
the Dominion Government, which then exercised complete jurisdiction over the 
fisheries under the supervision of a Cabinet Minister, with a large staff of inspectors, 
overseers and guardians to enforce the fishery laws. Early in 1930 a change in 
departmental organization was effected, whereby two departments, each in charge 
of a Cabinet Minister, were created to administer respectively the Marine and the 
Fisheries. 

In’ 1882, 1898, 1913 and 1920, decisions in the courts considerably altered the 
status.of jurisdiction as between the Dominion and the provinces. The Dominion 
now controls the tidal fisheries of the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia and 
the fisheries of the Yukon and Northwest Territories. The non-tidal fisheries of 
the Maritime Provinces, the Prairie Provinces and Ontario, and both the tidal and 
non-tidal fisheries of Quebec (except the fisheries of the Magdalen islands) are con- 
trolled by the respective provinces, but the right of fisheries legislation for all prov- 
inces rests with the Dominion Government. See the Fisheries Act (R.S.C. 1927, 
c. 73). The expenditure of the Dominion on the fisheries in the fiscal year 1930-31, 
including Civil Government salaries, contingencies, etc., was $2,485,299, and the 
revenue $136,935. 


Conservation.—River and lake fisheries certainly, and sea fisheries probably, 
if left to themselves, conform to the economic law of diminishing returns. The 
Canadian Government, accordingly, has had for a main object the prevention of 
depletion, the enforcement of closed seasons, the forbidding of obstructions and 
pollutions and the regulation of nets, gear and fishing operations generally. In 
addition, an extensive system of fish culture has been organized; the Dominion, 
in 1930, operated 29 main hatcheries, 10 subsidiary hatcheries and 7 salmon-retaining 
ponds at a cost of $322,586, and distributed 479,412,046 eggs, fry or older fish, 
mostly B.C. salmon, pickerel and whitefish. The young fish are distributed gratis 
if the waters in which they are to be placed are suitable and are open to public 
fishing. 


Direct Assistance.—Since 1927 fish collection services have been operated on 
several stretches of the Atlantic coast by the Fisheries Branch of the former Depart- 


1For the text of this treaty, see pp. Ixxxvii-xciii of the Statutes of Canada, 1912. 
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ment of Marine and Fisheries and by the present Department of Fisheries. Fisher- 
men in the territories covered by the fish-collection boats are thus enabled to sell 
their catches promptly and have them delivered to purchasers at central points at 
small cost. They are also able to spend their time in catching fish instead of in pre- 
paring their catches for the dried and cured-fish markets. Again a system has been 
established of broadcasting radio reports as to weather probabilities, bait and ice 
supplies, ice conditions along the coast and prevailing prices. Further, under 
authority of the Fish Inspection Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 72), systems of instruction in 
improved methods of fish curing and barrel making have been in operation for 
several years. . 


Scientific Research.—Stations under the direction of the Biological Board of 
Canada for the conduct of biological research into the numerous complex problems 
furnished by the fisheries are established at Halifax, N.S., St. Andrews, N.B., and 
Nanaimo and Prince Rupert, B.C.; Toronto, McGill, Queen’s, Manitoba, British 
Columbia and the chief Maritime Province universities send workers to these 
stations, chiefly professors and trained specialists. The life-histories of edible 
fishes, the bacteriology of fresh and cured fish, improved methods of handling and 
preparing fish, and numerous other practical problems have been taken up and 
scientific memoirs and reports issued. 


International Problems.—The chief international fisheries problem is the 
question of the rights of the United States, whose fishermen were granted, by the 
Treaty of Versailles, certain privileges in the Canadian inshore fisheries. Losing 
these by the war of 1812, the United States, after 1818, surrendered all but their 
liberty to call at Canadian ports for shelter, wood, water, or to make repairs, and to 
fish around the Magdalen islands and on the north shore of the gulf of St. Lawrence 
from Point Joli eastward, and to dry and cure their fish in any of the unsettled bays 
on this portion of the North Shore. 


Questions of interpretations to be placed on certain parts of the Treaty of 
1818 were set at rest for the years 1854-1866 by the Reciprocity Treaty. This 
treaty provided for the free admission into either country of the fish products of 
the other, and fishermen of each country were allowed to fish in the Atlantic terri- 
torial waters of the other, with the exception of specified rivers and other grounds. 

In 1871, the Treaty of Washington revived the fishery provisions of the Reci- 
procity Treaty of 1854, and provided for a commission to determine the compensa- 
tion to be paid by the United States to Great Britain as the difference in the value 
of the concessions mutually granted. This commission sat at Halifax in 1877, hand- 
ing down the “Halifax Award’, the amount of which was $5,500,000. In 1885, 
however, the United States terminated the fisheries articles of this treaty and a 
period of disagreement followed. A settlement was negotiated in 1888, when 
the plenipotentiaries of the two nations agreed to the ‘‘Unratified Treaty of 1888, 
which contained the provision that United States fishing vessels were to be granted, 
without fee, annual licences authorizing them to purchase provisions and outfits 
in Canadian ports to transship catches and to ship crews. Out of this treaty grew 
the so-called modus vivendi licences. Since it was recognized that the treaty 
could not receive official sanction before the commencement of the fishing season, 
it was agreed that the United States fishing vessels, on payment of $1.50 per regis- 
tered ton, should receive annual licences conveying the above privileges. The 
treaty was rejected by the United States Senate but Canada continued to issue 
modus vivendi licences up to 1918, when arrangements were made for reciprocal 
privileges in the ports of either country. The arrangement was discontinued in 
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the United States on July 1, 1921. In the following year the modus vivendi licences 
were revived in Canada but the system was terminated on Dec. 31, 1923, and the 
United States fishing vessels are now limited to the provisions of the Treaty of 1818. 

On the Great Lakes also, the more important fishery problems, such as restock- 
ing and marketing, are necessarily international in character, and are complicated 
by the number of State Governments interested. Much the same situation has 
developed in British Columbia, where the sockeye of the Fraser are taken by the 
canners of Puget sound in quantities that largely exceed the catch of the Canadian 
canners, and by trap nets and other methods forbidden in Canadian waters. In 
' 1906 an International Commission first discussed the question, while in 1922 the 
prohibition of sockeye fishing in the Fraser for five years, with a.view to conserva- 
tion, was recommended by a Parliamentary Commission. 

The Halibut Fishery—The halibut fishery on this side of the Pacific is engaged 
in only from Canadian and United States ports, but, owing to the fact that it is 
largely carried on beyond territorial waters, neither country alone can control it. 
At the same time it is in the interests of both countries that the fishery should be 
permanently maintained in a flourishing condition. The question of finding an 
adequate method of dealing with the matter was therefore one of those referred to 
the Canadian-American Fisheries Conference that was appointed in 1918 by the 
Governments of the two countries to consider a settlement of outstanding fishery 
questions between Canada and the United States. In 1922 Canada proposed that 
the halibut question should be considered by itself. This was agreed to, and 
resulted in the treaty signed Mar. 2, 1923, “For the Protection of the Pacific 
Halibut”. Under this treaty a closed season is provided for halibut fishing from 
Nov. 16 in each year to Feb. 15 following, both dates inclusive. This treaty was 
ratified-on Oct. 21, 1924, and became effective Nov. 1, 1924 (see c. 75 of the Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1927). A further convention, signed by the plenipotentiaries 
of both countries at Ottawa on May 9, 1930, and effective from May 9, 1931, 
extended the closed season for halibut fishing to cover the period Nov. 1 in each 
year to Feb. 15 following, both dates inclusive, such convention to remain in force 
for a period of five years and thereafter until two years from the date when either 
country shall give notice to the other of its desire to terminate it. This revised 
convention provides a simpler and more responsive system of control than was 
previously possible.! 

Fishing Bounties.—An important though indirect aftermath of the Washing- 
ton Treaty remains. By an Act of 1882 (45 Vict., c. 18), for the development of 
the sea fisheries and the encouragement of boat-building, provision was made 
for the distribution .annually among fishermen and the owners of fishing boats 
of $150,000 in bounties, representing the interest on the amount of the Halifax 
Award. An Act of 1891 (54-55 Vict., c. 42), increased the amount to $160,000, 
the details of the expenditure to be settled each year by Order in Council. For 
the year 1930 payment was made under authority of the Deep Sea Fisheries Act 
(R.S.C. 1927, c. 74) on the following basis: to owners of vessels entitled to receive 
bounty, $1 per registered ton, payment to the owner of any one vessel not to exceed 
$80; to vessel fishermen entitled to receive bounty, $7.20 each; to owners of boats 
measuring not less than 12 feet keel, $1 per boat; to boat fishermen entitled to 
receive bounty, $6.35 each. The claims paid numbered 10,308, compared with 
9,546 paid in the previous year. The total amount paid in 1930 was $159,774. 
Details of the distribution of bounties for the years 1927 to 1930 are as follows:— 


1A sn er containing the text of this revised convention may be had on application to the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries, Ottawa. 
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1.—Government Bounties Paid to Fishermen for the calendar years 1927-30. 


Number of Men who Received Amount of Bounties Paid. 


Province. Bounties. ue 
1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
No No No. No $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island............. er's} 1,309 1,473 1,400 || 12,095 9,334 | 10,745 9,809 
Novaiscotiatn. ta ania tae 9, 564 9,470 | 10,036 | 10,024 || 82,107 | 79,078 | 83,459 80,050 
New Bruns wiCkys) set. dene ee 2,223 2,240 2,504 2,849 || 19,907 | 19,388 | 20,311 23,414 
Qiiebecaae awk. eee es. & 6, 222 6,214 6, 294 6,745 || 44,267 | 48,611 | 45,248 46,501 


Weotals.. 2886542 gi avn y ook 19,722 | 19,283 | 20,307 | 21,018 re 151,411 159,763 | 159,774 


Fisheries Statistics.—The fisheries statistics of Canada are issued under 
an arrangement for statistical co-operation between the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and the Branches of the Dominion and Provincial Governments, ‘having 
jurisdiction with regard to fisheries, throughout Canada. These Branches comprise: 
the Fisheries Department of the Dominion Government, exercising jurisdiction 
over the fisheries of the Maritime Provinces, the Territories and British Columbia; 
and the Fisheries Branches of Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
which have jurisdiction over the fisheries of their respective provinces, excepting 
that in the case of Quebec the fisheries of the Magdalen islands are under the juris- 
diction of the Dominion authorities. The province of British Columbia has a 
Fisheries Branch, but it does not engage in independent statistical work. Under 
the arrangement above referred to, the statistics of the catch and of the products 
marketed in the fresh state or domestically prepared are collected by the local 
fishery officers, checked in the Department of Fisheries and compiled in the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. In the case of manufactured fish products, schedules 
similar to those of other sections of the Census of Industry are sent by the Bureau 
to the operators of canneries, fish-curing establishments, etc., the fisheries officers 
assisting in securing expeditious and correct reports. 


Section 4.—The Modern Fishing Industry. 


The existing fishing industry of Canada is in the main the growth of the past 
half century. No comparable figures of production are available prior to the Con- 
federation of the provinces, but about 1836 the production of fish in what are now 
the three Maritime Provinces had an estimated value of something like $1,500,000, 
while the production of Lower Canada was probably worth $1,000,000. In 1870 
the total was $6,600,000 and this was again more than doubled by 1878. In the 
’90’s it passed $20,000,000 and in 1912, $34,000,000. The highest figure was 
reached in 1918, with over $60,000,000, but this was in a period of greatly inflated 
prices. Between that year and 1921 the total value of the products of the fisheries 
decreased and in the latter year was back to $34,000,000. From 1921 to 1926 a 
steady increase to $56,000,000 took place and since then the value has fluctuated 
around the $50,000,000 mark (these figures represent the total values of fish marketed, — 
whether in a fresh, dried, canned, or otherwise prepared state). 


The number of employees, which was 80,450 in 1929, decreased to 79,558 in 
1930 and the capital invested in the industry, $60,000,000 in 1918 and $62,579,000 
in 1929, increased to $64,026,297 in 1930.! 


1For detailed historical statistics of the fisheries, see pp. 55-58 of Fisheries Statistics of Canada, 1930, 
obtainable from the Dominion Statistician. 
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Among individual fish products the cod and the salmon long disputed the 
primacy; if the record is taken back to early times, the cod is the most valuable 
fishery; in the past 20 years, however, the salmon has definitely taken the lead, 
and the heavy pack and relatively high price of lobsters have more than once sent 
cod down to third place as in 1927, 1929 and 1930, while halibut takes fourth place 
among the chief commercial fishes. ‘These changes have, of course, affected the 
relative standing of the provinces, British Columbia now occupying the leading 
place that in earlier times belonged to Nova Scotia, and producing in recent years 
nearly half the total value. The yearly record of production since 1870, the total 
production by provinces for the past six years, and the record by principal fish 
products for the past five years in descending order of importance, are shown in 
Tables 2, 3 and 4. The aggregate value of production in 1930, $47,804,216, shows a 
decrease of 10-7 p.c. from the figure of $53,518,521 in 1929. The catch was 6-7 p.c. 
larger while average prices were 6-5 p.c. lower, the lower prices of salmon being 
the predominating factor. 


2.—Total Values of the Products of the Fisheries of Canada, 1870-1930. 


Norse.—From 1870 to 1906 inclusive, years ended June 30; from 1908 to 1917 (a) inclusive, years ended 
Mar. 31; since and including 1917 (b), calendar years. No statistics are available for the nine months’ 
period ended Mar. 31, 1907. 


Year. Value. Year. Value. Year. Value. Year. Value. 
$ $ $ $ 

ARTO Soe ree Ss GD UL Son LSSDe ek aol. Beh Do Oro ALOU eta 215573650) 1916.20: 2. - 35, 860, 708 
2 ay tes Aneee aaee P Pe Dior LOO S80. os oo dee 18, 679, 288) 1901....... 25,737, 153]| 1917 (a)....] 39,208,378 
TSF omen okt oat O75 20, LEG E887... 18,386,103]} 1902....... 21,959, 433]) 1917 (b)...| 52,312,044 
TBZSES. . coer 1004, OOTIIS88. os Tia8 17,418, 510)) 1903....... 23,101,878] 1918....... 60,259, 744 
ISTEES anode 11, 681, 886)) 1889......... 17, 665, 256)) 1904....... 25,516 4594 19195 ese. 56,508,479 
IR LOM os oaths 10,350,385] 1890......... 17,714, 902]) 1905....... 29,479,562) 1920....... 49, 241,339 
Tepe ae eet tts OOO TOOL... ones 18,977,878] 1906....... 26,279 485 1921 rr 34,931,935 
LS Yim scene 125005; 944-1892" oo 18,941,171] 1908....... 25,499, 349]| 1922....... 41,800, 210 
UST SER sv sess 1 215; 67811893... eae 20,686,661) 1909....... ‘| 25,451,085)) 1923....... 42,565,545 
TST OS. ee daub 29, 2041 SO4e | st ses: 20, 719,.573)| 1910... ce. 29,629, 169)) 1924....... 44,534, 235 
TSS 752. Oss Ae 14,499, 979]) 1895......... 20,199,338] 1911....... 29, 965, 433]) 1925....... 47,942,131 
Pep heese decks a 1D. 517, 102 WOOO. bb echoes 20,407,425) 1912...... af 34,667, 8721 1926... 3. 56, 360, 633 
T862er. soe.) 16,824,092] 1897......... 22, Goa HIFO LO lon. s tees 33, 389,464] 1927....... 49,123,609 
eRe oes los ODS, 1921898" ~ |. aes 19, 667,121]) 1914....... 33, 207, 748]) 1928....... 55,050,973 
1884..........] 17,766,404] 1899......... 21 891; 206 1915. 31,264,631) 1929.....¢. 53,518,521 

LOSO A oos ce 47,804,216 


3.—Total Values of the Products of the Fisheries, by Provinces, calendar years 1925-30. 


Province. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island....... 1,598,119 |} 1,358,934 | 1,367,807 | 1,196,681 | 1,297,125 1,141,279 
WOVE, SCOTIA ES Lt... « sine cde 10,213,779 | 12,505,922 | 10,783,631 | 11,681,995 | 11,427,491 10, 411, 202 
New Brunswick............. 4,798,589 5,325,478 4,406, 673 5,001, 641 5, 935, 635 4,853,575 
CUO DOCS. kei ysichointy, syererence 8,044,919 3,110,964 2,736, 450 2,996, 614 2,933,339 2,502,998 
ONTATHO: 6 dart hine.> -- 2. hee: 3,436, 412 3,152,193 3,670, 229 4,030, 753 3,919, 144 3,294, 629 
WIL ARIPOD AG: Saeed cs 5.c.0%s.+.« 1,466, 939 2,328, 803 2,039, 738 2,240,314 2,745, 205 1,811, 962 
Saskatchewani...-.......--- 494, 882 444,288 503, 609 563, 533 572,871 234,501 
PDS, MISO leis. f 458,504 749,076 712,469 725,050 732,214 421,258 
British Columbia...........| 22,414,618 | 27,367,109 | 22,890,913 | 26,562,727 | 23,930,692 23,103,302 
NE Ones sea es et 15,370 17, 866 12,090 51,665 24,805 29,510 


i + | Bees eee 47,942,131 56,360,633. 49,123,609 | 55,050,973 | 53,518,521 | 47,804,216 
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4.—Quantities! and Values? of the Chief Commercial Fishes, calendar years 


1826-30. 
Increase or 
Decrease 
Kind of Fish. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1930 

Compared 

with 1929. 
Salmonies&. oo.cmavetoe cwt. 2,180,470 1,541,447) 2,286,151 1,550,780} 2,362,529/+ 811,749 
$ 19,607,082} 15,065,063} 17,867,053! 15,008,825} 17,7381,891|+ 2,723,066 
Pobsterstede: 6. s)tder cwt. 339, 583 316, 831 332,437 372, 820 407, 265|+- 34,445 
. $ 5, 883, 672 5,426,176} 5,183,988} 5,696,542 5,214,643|— 481,899 
COs nna hea ewt. 2,733, 864 1,978, 803 2,150,078 1,979, 440 1,662,421;— 317,019 
$ 6,995,283) 4,881,980 6, 285,777 5,394,636] 4,288,813}— 1,105,823 
Halibuttes.:he aes ewt. 339,918 299, 854 329, 923 335, 824 282,605] — 53,219 
$ 4,935,472) 3,945,312} 3,812,321 4,832,296} 2,871,455|— 1,960, 841 
Herrin openssh ss ewt. 2,423, 4571, 2,724,113 2,396,054] 2,317,806} 2,190,776)— 127,030 
$ - 3,238,919} 3,358,098} 3,104,911 3,186,669} 2,623,174|— 563,495 
Haddocks tareeeee. ewt. 496, 802 421,709 481,708 545,400 486, 344| — 59,056 
$ 1, 754, 846 1,483, 844 1, 733, 781 1,951, 642 1,851, 724) — 99,918 
Whitetish,.... sce. CW. 190,644 185, 664 180, 695 196,386 169, 747| — 26, 639 
$ 2,167, 865 2,192,738} 2,192,567) 2,453,703 1,818,941;— 634,762 
Pilchards } ate cewt. 969,958 1,368, 582 1,610, 252 1, 726, 851 1,501,404)— 225,447 
$ 1,256, 721 1,838,867} 2,563,137] 2,199,834 1,589,609}— 610,225 
Sardines. «oie brl. 173, 166 174, 695 285,990 249,194 129,459|— 119,735 
; $ 1,175, 268 1,046, 575 1,291, 722 1, 626, 764 1,074,487|— 552,277 
Trout sex ee eee ewt. 78,710 92,007 91,694 90, 854 69, 809] — 21,045 
$ 1,051,196 1,397,294 1,347,779 1,324,775 1,031,979|— 292,796 
Pickerel or doré....... ewt. 126,086 140,019 142,610 128, 500 103, 146) — 25,354 
$ 1,385, 856 1,347,589 1, 616, 442 1,453, 847 939,762;— 514,085 
Sinieltsste. here nee cwt. 92,311 82, 762 91,877 83, 984 66, 121) — 17, 863 
$ 1,174,185 1, 1172330 1, 241,452 1,190,908 853,034/— 337,874 
Mackerel....:........ cwt. 115,487 158,797 123,768 152, 756 178, 464) +- 25, 708 
$ 443,155 582,705 528, 267 536, 021 598,019}+ 61,998 
UND O@siara1c% meee as oe ewt. 101,525 121,764 104,145 97,669 62,041) — 35, 628 
$ 645, 945 633, 150 612,931 687, 731 461,676}— 226,055 
Hake and cusk........ ewt. 151,051 177,370 253, 244 339,217 294,376] — 44,841 
$ 203 , 502 232,404 368, 237 Stoll 431,566) — 85,745 
Blue pickerel.......... cwt. 30,385 OL tize 21,496 25, 831 59, 284|-+- 33, 453 
$ 182,310 187,038 257,952 333, 220 420,917/+ 87,697 
Bercliis ee ochre ss ss nkete cwt. 30,498 84,573 53,176 67,055 43, 762) — 23, 293 
$ 230,155 272, 687 763,315 616, 722 3846,649}— 270,073 
DAN COdsy 6% vos eae cewt. - 49,916 50, 772 48,489 49,591)+ 1,102 
$ - 401, 259 366, 101 415,776 833, 564| — 81,821 
Clams and quahaugs brl. 54, 230 ieee 63,320 67, 739 64, 709) — 3,030 
$ 268, 887 274, 287 322, 874 346, 772 319, 469) — 27,303 
Pike. sees oe ewt. 72,520 70,473 62,701 82,546 56, 464] — 26, 082 
$ 407,181 356, 992 362, 922 409,970 228,905|— 181,065 
Swordlishsen cans cwt. 12,936 7,299 8,088 6,336 11, 933}+ 5,597 
$ 207, 248 120, 692 132,345 98, 241 214,8061+ 116,565 
Oysters las. Senne bri. 22), 256 21,650 21,493 24,959 23, 942!— 1,017 
$ 209,378 197, 781 214,180 226,876 205, 019)— 21,857 
Hels csteas: Bites aioe ewt. 24,466 15,926 25, 661 14,539 16,388}+ 1, 849 
$ 231,559 139, 932 PPL LA TES 133,542 147,114)+ 13,572 
Blackieodics.. 2 4sa0e. cwt. 10,358 16, 430 13,388 15,308 16,517|+ 1,209 
$ 89,371 123,421 101, 452 118,362 120, 583}+- Qaeer 
Alewives............5. ewt. (2,200 54,775 36, 252 67, 968 71,539)-+ 3,571 
$ 149, 619 86, 608 57,729 123, 508 112, 451]/— 11,057 
Sturgeon. icc.s es sees cwt. 5,198 4,788 4,866 5,148 4,977|— 166 
$ 159, 438 143, 720 141,009 132, 530 112, 622i— 19,908 


1Quantities caught. 2Values marketed. 3Included with cod prior to 1927. 


Operations in 1930.—Detailed Record of Production.—The total value of 
the products of the Canadian fishing industry in the calendar year 1930 was $47,- 
804,216, as compared with $53,518,521 in 1929, $55,050,973 in 1928, $49,123,609 
in 1927, $56,360,633 in 1926, $47,942,131 in 1925, $44,534,235 in 1924 and $42,- 
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565,545 in 1923. In Tables 5 and 6 will be found a statement for the whole of Canada 
of each fish and fish product marketed in 1930, with comparative figures for the 
preceding year—Table 5 dealing with sea fish and Table 6 with products of the 
inland fisheries. In Table 7 an analysis is made of the change in the value of each 
product from the preceding year due to variations in price and quantity respectively. 
On the whole, prices were lower in 1930. In Tables 8 and 9 the numbers of the fish- 
canning and curing establishments are shown, together with the materials used 
and values of the products. 


— Quantities and Values of Sea Fish and Products Marketed, calendar years 
1929 and 1930. 


1929. 1930. 
Kind of Fish or Product. teed SNS RR SU Ae fl so See ee ee eos 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 


LZ 


$° Sui 
Cod, SINOU [TORIWR HP ccc wR Pe nn oe bahia: bs « cwt. 109,364 401, 964 112,866 434,553 
RTOS IRLONE lec io cin cE AR «crore rol aR wiaisis x 16, 187 193,335 27,386 315, 701 
MEBOTORMSAMGOE : ovas.s v0 PGK Ao asic «ols Moco 0 “ 138,929 605, 292 149, 076 599, 122 
a paket ULSI cc oe BURT cok <israise os  cstiwls i art Meg 33,564 395, 701 
sineke) oui eet ae Se BOLI Ae es Aer : . = = 
CO ety ot 2 2%, Sea ee ere Sen ae, . 424,087 | 3,057,839 322,960 2,116,889 
. fenelote SRT creo I NSS ob a! OSE BS. sc art es a at — 
CAMINO slave oc a tee Sib © Sio:s.5)0) oes Rieie oo 5 cases ; ; 19 139: 
Se ecliner GUEMMEGICINAL: oh; 0% o.<<.0 0c Oita caso gal. 91,022 83, 167 84,596 65, 046 
BUST NUS SE SP oer era Oe en ae © a “ 169,714 77,089 ||’ 181,326 80, 883 
Haddock, MAGGUPOS DS oie cis Wehin s.«.c0/ck ostethabe cwt. 147,761 572,743 136, 816 575,831 
PUM ATN OLS 5 ak AP “clc <.cihv0. 4 She Be wa acc e's sf 53, 739 656, 061 59,357 743,924 
mn FS Cae e Pe a8, PENG ST 65 c505 2 RES ce cases 11, 996 89,672 15, 123 95,014 
u Shear) eae |: Soong oe ee Sc Seems eee oS Re cwt. 38, 033 332,772 34,589 293 , 282 
$ SIMOKOU HMOGSE HBG 2s... oc cd Aopaecd oie oars sy 10,400 132,119 4,122 48,161 
a6 green-salted........... Sastt op ees e ‘y 17,210 52,997 10, 208 26,116 
F. ra on MS or PRO eet) Ns 32 ee . 24, oe we He MP : — . a 
HBAS SS ecccrrelcde ee i iainsrhe Rane e saves : ; ' 
Hake and Cuskemised freshen fs oc «le OSG: So oss iy 9,707 15,410 8, 453 14, 284 
tresh filletsus. e235 ok Reto b 0% 4g 3,498 30, 698 8,453 76,109 
Ao ae Rs we eet, eek tos 62,661 133, 880 als ceed ““ “4 
srt) pe RMR CUA TLOCR See Eels adhere eves etal e bales cases hs ry ’ ’ 
ae sinoked filletsst........ cece... ewt. 9,156 88,776 9,641 83,341 
ee PICU <5. ER IS. oc 3 RR oS OF ek 53,413 234 , 732 50,900 151, 033 
oe honelesst ees sist’. ot Sas. Skee a 1,809 13,815 1, 867 13,681 
Pollock, SCO MPASR. . 2) GRRE Tee Oa SD wie y 2,881 7,265 8,023 16, 844 
Nk Caan een epee meter 14 is 
§ PLGONRAAILCG. |. - Bia tere BoM tees cia ke :* 4,823 12, 280 6, 699 15,588 
ee wid te Se = ee eS % 1B. ae 64, fs 10, mt eo 
RGIS USSONTORD 6.0 aeiet oR sacle Fo aets oes 
Catfish, rosie Mivciaie sroikdt EER oOS Cc AN ose 7 781 2,411 2.858 a et 
res Go) hs Se GE Se I, aS oe Se See = = 
Halibut, MIS GOMRC SO: 5 5\e/och pated sss celeste Eas si’ e'e,0 . 334,868 | 4,825,560 282,416 2,869,961 
F mun toad ie Se Ge APE, IE AEE NE. ef aie we ap " a 
Fetes eee. BE BEB ho eo cases 1 2,846 ’ 
Flounders, pike plaice, usec*tresht, 624 .425.. 98... ewt. 9,951 44,980 esti 48, = 
$¢ res US 5.5 cee aici oh eho ase Rete ts se = = 
BURSUECHTINGGUITGSI, cc 55 ch GEE cle cis sche Eide sa 0s « sf 2,926 9,810 3,381 8,870 
Soles, ie reat a. EE Pit ASM Bo 2 wc . 15, hy ey oe 19,069 97,619 
§ res ES Salts wre Siac Ries cies ania hee we ore ; + = 
Herring, MNRCOUESS Oy och ch Poh « oe Togs os « 4g 185,397 290, 821 205, 096 365, 456 
[Sin: (2) CCS, aa a eg ee ‘ 1,380 12,504 688 6,810 
* CANNON. H...;,\6 Ao Moo ts « ob ees cases 2,207 8,853 2,740 11,335 
5 PIO Sys, os « DAR k es cose Pee oes oe cwt. 106,948 447,762 74,489 263 , 265 
43 CAPR PUL CC ccs) oaks PASE ose. es oS Siete NR wid Aie'e of 923,848 | 1,248,832 805,973 961,364 
ORI ois nein RO EE. «cok Mae wo 0's brl. 37,597 232,779 20, 846 122,409 
“ SON PARTDAIG.. o12s Nae ERs seas coe e a 203,476 440, 266 183,915 381,524 
s AGTEUSEBTAA: 2 «<8 FaEE bie o's hci s as tic a 82,541 87,045 102,792 83, 192 
* cle Ble eee, eC Ge ey er See gal 100, 284 32,088 98, 038 25,488 
x nen Ae, a my ee BE MERE Sear ton 1, a i 18 2: ie 114, i 
BOCRIORY AES cle oO vias cin /djne. «teh loins s 60 00's cwt 2; , 
Mackerel, MEOOMTGRDA,. sso hth Mil. hocibade Rese $f 44,913 181,514 35, 809 162,699 
CANNOT IG oo as vite hae Bows’ WAS pitas «a's cases 455 2,103 4 2,386 
sf RGB ee he ois so. cic A Es hee cra cwt. 24 240 131 846 
¥ pipet Soe ch cee OES RSC ERG se bri. 36, an 352, uu 47,354 432,088 
WOMENS, DAIL: ch Abin RSs « oe baht Sones =. = 
Sardines, es a ee ae Oe eee cases 329,204 | 1,319,584 244, 238 979, 299 
sold fresh and salted f 177,068 307,180 79,349 95,188 
Pilchards, used Te a steuclers ints AR Kl 6. < : a ae 25 154 
Peal hehe Vee: MEE Teme arine aemieg Kem price nse . = 
se MARMOL «os. ae PA Meee hae Cement cote 98, 821 411,011 55, 166 220,468 


s BI Ah IIT anna a nrtierinconitiaebaomerorors ‘ 1,538 3,634 926 2,415 
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5.— Quantities and Values of Sea Fish and Products Marketed, calendar years 
1929 and 1930—concluded. 


Kind of Fish or Product. 


Pilchards, ODL asrhuSpreomprtert to Bh nei eieonee gal. 
TORN nic eis ererel ei cis susie ocsle iieth +(eieteince Nese ton 
Alewives, wed freshsr.®, .O..peh Steed. dae cewt. 
ss fertilizers. ote coer ene nee eae brl 
oC Baltedasac so. ca is ecco recent eee es 
My BIN OKOGE <: & cap acca tc eee or ae: cwt. 
S Used"aS Daltes. scot Coe en ee ee brl. 
Bass; useduresh 7. o.oo cts cet co cet e e cwt. 
Perehwugeetiresi se see ee een ee fi 
Salmon, used fresh 5 loiaa Ae Ree eo enc ee RN eRe sane « 
MATING: occctss saad ceisls Ac bd pista eae AEE ese cases 
ss BIMOK BG ee ee ctecoct arc eoeceistedotoren cheer erties cwt. 
ss ALV=Salted son. ses ce tae mee bine. + 
A mild icured J5..7ee eee see ee eee rd 
s piekled: 35... .: gee eyes. sess ee sy 
6 meee ASIDAIC. «2.5.8 Reese. eioe een ee sf 
ee @oeereoereoeeeeeeoeeseeeeseeveeeeeeeeoeee eo Os 
Shad, ae thesh oc clei sg Ae nad oes Re ee cwt. 
SOisalted: tists. « octet ee es brl. 
Sniclts,; used fresh 32... Fart ete. eek eee. cwt. 
Sturgeon, used fresh. 22. 2ike sstee. kale seee ss ry 
Trout, used fresh........ Oy a es ee ‘is 
Black’ cod, useddresh.;. FS So... ch eee es ve 
dried .PAh 08 REA Ee oo eee ss 
sé green-salted. jan net ces sb ee airenrers us 
“3 BINOKE. css: Ree es BR eee 4g 
Ling cod, used iresh>. os. Sisk bee oes beeen ume 4 
RINOKGGM oss a Be Ren seer oils. 6 come Md 
Red cod, usediiresh ic... eee ee. s eens Vy 
SMOKES... sce eet Cote ee ee ttes sé 
Albacore, used fregh...... P8604. soe hae ee ee ss 
Caplin, used fresh hes.) oes oak Sosa brl. 
Hels used frosted. s.. shee ecco ck ees cewt. 
Octopus, used fresh. ........0cccccecccecsscesees 
QOulachons; usediiresh. 2.4 .0.56 eee ee “ 
Squid, used as*bait.. 3.0.8.2 ts. seesaw brl. 
Swordfish, used fresh......5<5.Feeecceb cede seis cwt. 
Tomicod, useditesbs.... 2.00 eetkes os sk eee se 
Mixedifishyusedifizesh. Ye ae =>... aetna “f 
Clams. and quahaugs, used fresh. c.nerk ee. ciciet brl. 
Cannedsons...os0 iis oes cases 
atitiles: CANNCd WA... on ERE ee: sarc Oe ees - 
Gockles; sed frost. ;. Roses st. sa. oh eee ss cwt. 
Crabs, ee AT OST, cieciote Meee ook os eee Mh bee cs 
CANNER. wy eee es ce te Lee cece cases 
Lobsters, i in Shell Ai GRECO gu steng ME tier oacake cwt. 
MEBGES cotets oe Hee R eee wae ee bad 
os Canned... 3.50 oe as ont Ee cases 
cs Tomalley occ Mee ths cose ett aes id 
Oysters, used fréshi.... Goce rte «ck ch eee ces brl. 
Scallops, BHGUCH. sok one one ec ue een ee ee gal. 
CAUNGG?.F.0 6, < Aa Bots. 6 wee ee cases 
Shrinips, usedifzesh:..... 5. tee... & oe ee: cwt. 
Winkles, usedfresh..... .. (PGs xe osc cc cee Hs 
Dulsejidried: 280.0%. ; 2. SASS GOS Se ee s 
Tongues and sounds, pickled or dried........... y 
Seal skins, PUD RS ies noc Re a oe es No. 
or) ee RR AGES sem a. ec ¢ 
Porpoise skings (2.342. ... RAS een ca eee s 
halébone meal.ie..... seeks ccen. eee ton 
Whalefortilizer® J4 5... .foeeeseke. sche. Vg 
Sealoil i... Ue. «Rees ttc hee Ree gal. 
Horpoise oil), Se058S, .... shee eee ns bee. ry 
Whaleloil. Seer hss os ds Se eo co ee oss is 
Grayfish oil). 892...... Seether es 4 
Fish ofl, nie gio... Belo ite tee ae: rd 
Fish glue Me hn a Re SS Oe ee ¢ 
Gray fish medal Ps, | onc Gets cas cock ee aseos ton 
Fish Neal, 0.6 fash. wknd skeet cat eee ig 
Figh fertilizers. 2.) 8 be Oe “ 
Fish'skins and bones s.s4 meee aieocn Dee ees cwt. 
Fish Offal.....} SPP. 9 ss vss bo Oe t rts ons ee ton 
Other produstwe.. sie bak es ee ee le 
Wotalss. 0.0/7. Lee ce, be ee eee 


1929. 1930. 
Quantity. Value Quantity. Value 
$ $ 

2,856,579 1,128,164 |} 3,204,058 678,115 
, 826 656, 867 13, 934 688, 457 
14,428. 30,594 15, 130 24, 673 
= = 1,875 937 
17,672 85, 869 14,593 71,534 
1,303 4,950 1, 165 4,280 
230 525 6,011 9,736 
179 3,022 119 2,083 
2,228 21,811 1,733 15,576 
239,745 | 2,465,334 310,352 2,951,304 
1,399,541 | 11,625,831 || 2,223,469 | 13,924,037 
464 6,725 1,383 0, 253 
77,362 355, 740 116, 223 292, 782 
22,246 511,590 25,095 463,394 
750 8,371 2,462 19,008 
542 2,309 729 2,837 
70 210 19,333 24,040 
6,329 50, 933 3,909 85,351 
2 50 2 550 
75,330 | 1,122,897 58,944 796, 700 
334 ,445 526 7,368 
198 3,917 139 2,914 
5,911 44,675 13,414 86, 705 
- - 156 2,956 
22 286 51 943 
4,677 73,401 1,584 29,979 
48,351 414,916 48,591 333, 564 
6 860 - ~ 
5,210 cee 4,248 24,577 
2,058 27,089 2,666 16,761 
2,429 4,600 3, 639 9,014 
1,882 18, 186 2,474 23, 235 
283 2, 264 355 2,569 
370 1, 833 899 4,214 
5,297 26, 258 6,572 31,374 
6,336 98,241 11, 933 214, 806 
28,107 100, 993 15, 253 52,219 
8,257 40,874 5,919 29,359 
13,345 42,222 19, 677 57,111 
54, 289 304,550 44,708 262,358 
- = 350 3,500 
350 936 ~ - 
5,571 30, 193 4,539 26, 276 
671 15,421 29 3,141 
110,374 | 2,397,383 125, 136 2,283, 808 
915 69, 23 3 26,370 
127,516 | 3,179,022 139,109 2,873,796 
4,516 50,904 3,261 30, 669 
24,959 226, 876 23, 942 205,019 
34,532 113,163 36, 707 93, 699 
422 3,798 195 1,823 
1, 293 26,579 1,578 20, 426 
276 744 578. 1,108 
1,124 10, 620 765 10,306 
1,514 8,316 1,555 5, 838 
3,347 33, 272 2,291 13,746 
23,866 56, 222 10,544 18, 190 
26 10 9 76 
416 13, 728 273 6,775 
779 45, 635 581 29, 050 
43,176 34, 989 22,377 9, 786 
800 40 30 152 
712,597 327, 686 525, 533 192, 168 
= = 114, 558 22,229 
532,144 161,324 99,127 34,342 
7, 653 4,592 27,953 36, 443 
= i 899 45,165 
5,382 289, 184 3,841 238, 950 
2,671 58, 020 390 14,120 
17, 438 27,502 31,574 30, 784 
12,006 35,919 11,055 31,059 
- 10, 994 - 10,476 
- | 44,928,742 ~ 1 41,451,977 


eee 
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6.— Quantities and Values of Inland Fish Marketed, calendar years 1929 and 1930. 


es ; : 1929 1930. 

Kind of Fish or Product. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Alewives, pele Ras hae Range) Si. A isl | ee eS cwt. 235 655 257 579 
BELL GO he «cbc sc Saiiebe'« wh:aln gieds, fas ols s sche brl 105 915 104 712 
REST TIT OM RR Rea ie er, Gena Ramet baa cwt 713 11,324 630 10,374 
Rea Tas EDS Ea cr GIR iar hrs vanetresuttoccronnstardtatetins wafergesiloss 13,451 86,123 12, 034 67,179 
GV TE 1 Ooh oS gue cet AU nae gare eae Pe s¢ 8,765 74,580 8,954 79, 829 
Hie ISGTORIA eat rc tec ces chee cake cade oak se 12,657 115,356 13,914 123, 879 
Goldeyes, FIRSTS Nie nent ie Slee ini SRaReee Rare ee 8 2,589 17,559 366 3,139 
BINOKEC. hte re sree abs abe s 5,137 174, 234 3, 266 94,428 
EROMPINg  Lhoo Deo. enn ee oe 855552 Bee! os < 54, 562 324, 704 65,113 287,435 
Ele | een ola ee teagan i Sana “ 652 391 
PIAS INONEOCITOSU ss heres Fee ck Ae as o7 oe aces es es 104 2. 810 147 3,975 
maexOC fisit fresh: >... 8S ls pc2.ock SRS ¥3.240 908: §s 44,428 177, 908 41,652 151, 273 
Paiiots, Tres Fee eee ER ree has sae bess # 19,926 43,904 13,189 23,413 
IPSC Ld Aig Gey adh deen at bee ee dl ee ye I Pa ss 64, 827 594,911 42,029 331,073 
iiekere] or doré; Treshas< sss cs Bo sk s 128,500 } 1,453,847 103,146 939, 762 
IG KeLel blue sarOB NU eescA iin. Hikaitens deena sf 25, 831 333, 220 59, 284 420,917 
Vout le Dia TRey cl Okie Aiea eee eg tg Sa ga ss 82,546 409,970 56, 464 228,905 
SELECT gM te SF Plea Ae DR aa ee ae Para sé 1,455 32,715 1,830 34,236 
STOOLS Gen Ge stele Ae ee a eg Be ee 8,181 63,478 8,961 62, 482 
Rad arom Tete ts ne ete heecs kira gases ae 1,818 16,178 2,023 16,573 
BAMOIGS TORT cece Boe ee os ack dibs clive aoa ae & 8, 654 68,011 7,177 56,334 
Sturgeon, “Lae Snes 2 nee Ce 4,809 121,330 4,451 101,607 
CAMA Pee ef PO ots 625 42 de lb. 3, 755 3,755 3,647 3, 647 
BCKOPS ae A Ge Mee hen et ak eaes SST ewt. - - 5 15 
STAY iris HE RIS ee A Eg a SR SAR Lees ee ee SS cwt. 90, 656 1,320, 858 69, 670 1,029,065 
Tullibee, HOSS) Fp ereies Ls -, egea Oee, S Ree ae € 97,530 685, 407 62,016 461, 676 
SILO KOC a eee Oho Fekete eee ak abe sf 87 2,324 15 400 
COSC aC 2S ape pee ag ea al ARS aa re 196,386 2,453, 703 169, 747 1,818,941 
MSE RIGEA REM oe... aac nee es - 8,589, 779 - 6,352,239 


7.—Yields of the Fisheries of Canada, Compared as to Quantity and Value, for 1929 
and 1930. (‘‘000’’ omitted.) 


Due Due 
Actual Value Actual |Increase (+) Higher. Ct) patie ey 
Kind of Fish or Product. Value, at Prices Value, or or 
1930. of 1929. 1929. Decrease(—)| Lower (—) eiailer (—) 
__ Prices. _ Quantities. 
$ $ $ 
(OUEST ye “Age ASSES SESE 17; 732 22, 860 15,009 |-++ 2,723 |— 5,128 |+ 7,851 
ODSterB. ee ae Fe Nacetefs aie tik 5,215 6, 223 5,697 |— 482 |— 1,008 |+ 526 
BEES I on caeie : e Reetae iare ae) a 4,289 4,530 §,395 |— 1,106 |— 241 |— 865 
Halibates ce oe weno wie fhe 2,871 4,063 4,832 |— 1,961 |— 1,192 |— 769 
Tertine. se Re a abet. 2, 623 3,013 3,187 |— 564 | — 390 |— 174 
PTAAAGCK TAA eis Ne oR 1,852 1,741 1,952 |— 100 j+ 111 J— 211 
WVhitensh- = 7. nc. oo. tc £38: 1,819 2,120 2,454 |— 635 |— 301-j}— 334 
PH CHa gee em rent T ed enn 1,590 1,912 2,200 |— 610 |— 322 |— 288 
Spgs 007 (2) kee en ee a oe 1,074 844 1,627 j— 553 j+ 230 j— 783 
LOU ROE Rte eee rere, 1,032 1,018 1,325 |— 293 |+ 14 |— 307 
Pickerel or doré............... 940 1,166 1,454 |— 514 |— 226 |— 288 
PEAGIUB sO ae eae ods ee 853 936 1,191 |— 338 |— 83 |— 255 
ise KeTelstohe ees ras eee 598 626 536 |+ 62 j— 28 |+ 90 
Musblibeoies. ct. ate eses bc ee: 462 437 688 |— 226 j+ 25 |— 251 
Hake andrcusk: e: 0 eras 432 449 517 |— 85 |— 17 j— 68 
Pickerel, blues tole... Pf): 421 765 333 |+ 88 |— 344 |-+- 432 
ORGth entre See ateans cs aces tous oc 347 403 617_|— 270 |— 56 |— 214 
AU OCOM Gt cee eee hes 334 425 416 j— 82 |— 91 |+ 9 
Clams and quahaugs.......... 319 331 347 |— 28 |— 12 |— 16 
LCOS. seme ot ask, sw do css tehs 229 280 410 |— 181 |— 61 |— 130 
WMILOS To ee ere te 228 304 387 |— 159 |— 76 |— 83 
Sword iishe: Pie, oe 215 185 98 |+ 117 j+ 30 j+ 87 
ESAT NCTC A Pee 205 218 227 |-— 22 |-— 13 |— 9 
(21), 2 Sige teat eS a ae acted Be 147 151 134 |+ 13 |— 4 {+ 17 
LG WNVOR cde dert cist «8 vires kidd. ¢ 112 130 124 |— 12 |- 18 j+ 6 
SLR CO i ices nce ches 121 128 118 j+ 3 |— 7{+ 10 
RLATEROR Ee font ne lal 112 128 133 |— 21 |— 16 j— 5 
RRO VOOR ie i. sc) 98 100 192 |— 94 |— - 2{— 92 
Suh BRB Ay ors bogs oee aneaeieres 98 101 95 |+ 3 |- 3 i+ 6 
PICAULODSY ody. ia sted o a5 BS ,0% 96 122 117 |-— 21 |— 26 |-+- 5 
AST B IS) DI eg ae i I 84 88 77 I+ 7\|— 4 |+ 11 
Mplock Wat its. ie. tise. fs 81 82 85 |— 4|— 1j— 3 
Coca an 3 Soa eee ee ae 67 77 86 |— 19 j|— 10 |— 9 
Marco co ee 52 55 101 |— 49 |— 3 |—- 46 
Realavet Sakic! ou. seabhns chia bye 42 63 124 |— 82 j-— 21 |— 61 
Other products of the fisheries 1,014 1, 052 1,234 |— 220 |— 38 j— 182 
MOLAISY cos Peet eee. 47,804 57,126 53,519 |— 5,715 |— 9,322 |+ 3,607 
; p.c. c p 


.c, .c, 
Increase or decrease....... - - pai aly 10-7 |— 17-4 |+ 6-7 
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8.—Number of Fish-Canning and Curing Establishments, by Provinces, 1929 and 


1930. 
Total 
Classification. Pare N.S. N.B. Que. B.C. for 
Canada 
1929 No No No. No No No 
BOvDstericanhehiessn< o. so de Sean toes coe bet 88 114 96 56 - 354 
Salmon Canneries.Ge.. sn. a. Podas ew nce sek - J - - 63 64 
GEam (Canne#»niGsaeeenwsc deren ooacussctet a a 8 - 1 23 
Sardine and other fish canneries......... - 4 4 - - 8 
Fish-curing establishments.............. 5 107 43 37 50 242 
REGUCTION PIANGS ten ccs cae Soe aso beta - 9 4 1 25 39 
WOtals Sh come che 100 242 155 94 139 7390 
1930. 
EGbstercannerigse... |<... a. tee dios one bak 85 106 98 44 - 333 
Salmon canneries... sdk hace. sass ce - 1 ~ a 60 68 
@lamicannenies A wesc is get lietee seu eek 5 6 10 - 2 2 
Sardine and other fish canneries......... - 6 3 - 1 10 
Fish-curing establishments.............. 5 101 48 34 46 234 
Wecuc tion plamtaycc.ccua weet ce leon tan - 8 3 1 19 31 
Tetalss®......: 5. RI t8 95 228 162 86 128 699 


§.—Values of Materials Used and of Products of Fish-Canning and Curing 
Establishments, 1926-30. 


Material and Product. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Materials used— 

Ig De ie CAGE, sonar esos RGD CB e es. crekts 16,692,352 | 14,379,521 | 15,617,194 | 17,061,702 | 15,939,137 

Wai lt Pe a ees ss cc ane ope ehte siclec « coe 356, 267 360, 056 444,471 413, 722 348,201 

WONtAINEPS oie «vo sche Menten vies o.avoxcte 4,652,025 3,290, 932 4,144,425 3,802,791 4,569, 026 

ENG Rue he eaRe 6s cic eau RIG 6 stele once BI 333, 485 334, 337 372,677 218, 644 225,125 ~ 

Totals... tet Hah. coo nnadhe oe 22,034,129 | 18,364,846 | 20,578,767 | 21,496,859 | 21,081,489 

Products— 


Fish marketed for consumption, fresh..| 7,348,820 | 7,123,490 | 8,275,669 | 9,057,253 7,639,557 
Fish canned, cured or otherwise pre- 


DODOE RG 5.51 oa cocks FARMS 6 o:iphu of amdnede 28,841,944 | 23,961,119 | 27,992,063 | 25,909,007 | 25,333,751 


TR GUS ED: . -:< . ind RR. nae soe es 36,190,764 | 31,084,609 | 36,267,732 | 34,966,260 | 32,973,308 


Capital and Employees.—In 1930 capital investments in the fisheries were 
as follows: (a) in vessels, boats, nets, weirs, traps, wharves, ice-houses, etc., 
used in the primary operations of capturing the fish, $33,198,690, of which $27,534,- 
258 was invested in the sea fisheries and $5,664,432 in the inland fisheries; (b) in 
fish-canning and curing establishments (land, buildings, machinery, supplies on 
hand, cash and operating accounts), $30,827,607—grand total $64,026,297. The 
number of employees engaged in the primary operations of fishing was 63,836 
in 1930, and in canning and curing establishments, 15,722, a total of 79,558. The 
total salaries and wages bill in canneries and fish-curing establishments was $5,326,- 
463. Tables 10 and 11, herewith, show the items included in the above totals, 
with comparative figures for 1929, while Table 12 analyses the salaries, wages and 
earnings of the employees in canneries, etc. 
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10.—Numbers and Capital Values of Fishing Vessels, Boats, Nets, Traps, etc., Used 
in the Fisheries of Canada, 1929 and 1930. 


1929, 


Equipment. —_—— 
Number. Value. Value 
Sea Fisheries— $ 
PSL CIAITD DEA WT LORS secrete ao Sictato nce Rastspa areca adit manawa els 10 640, 000 470,000 
Lea tm pMNe Vesselsiy. ve: SeseRen Ole edo ek takes 4 12 216,500 156,000 
Sailing and gasolene vessels...............cccceseees 1,309 | 8,048,609 7,854, 044 
Bonts! arkand TOW) seu. secs Seek oh oe ee 15,985 593,427 539,415 
SOA TSM EIGOLCTIO) TE. Ria fs cae Deets ciclo ee RIOR Gre es 16,498 6, 965, 284 7,475,369 
Carrying smacks shd-scows isis 6 oct beews Be ok 405 570, 254 875,945 
CCrTSRe fg emnyun tie ae eect Sy Med Sentence igre talayntoeaeeeaod 72,273 | 1,740,885 984,138 
malmon Opitt NEtS. 2. Hye oF... ic fa ded « ode dL Se kaos oe 8,877 898, 011 1, 433, 228 
DAlLIMGM May NSCS Msdere atic citdehete He Oealas test oe boas 14 4,450 10,875 
PalmMonrramneteeccs. feo eee re te See 259 72,800 103, 215 
phiran NOCs Ob UOies faa ces een oe he oe cue tk es 1,042 575, 260 668, 858 
WDiMimGiste oe ee ee kes he ccc orc ects cei 219 1,095 = 
SSP CUS ciereraie eis ae cet cite sels ee tach: woe Mba oe 18,581 664, 130 627,629 
POU ROMET Someta Re ace coho ois cele iiee ote bai 76 15, 200 14,600 
MER ED ES SSeS RS ©. ac nae ey, crac Raia pe Ria eg pe 422 404,145 352,329 
Were ne incertae mccain ote rks aes ae 23 4,600 = 
SAMNONGIDULSE SCIMCS iy 0 -cmces dns noc skis docilasoacost 485 865,035 767,775 
ScineS, GEUCT Aah ot... fu reece ance eR ee 3,225 656, 810 422,255 
GEA CIR SOE G83 585, soe ik RAPE Ba iia An BE ioe | 15 17,100 - 
MOOS OL ETAT Degwel ora fitted ons wen Lis Groves ce ahd hs a cpanel wit 21, 655 351, 724 306, 672 
RCAVOSUGE SCAT ER tr Se ET: «a's XS eta ae ie denon eee - - 54, 636 
POEL Ge eee ose rote bed cous ened - - 15, 625 
IRE an BOSD BPO 5 9e SRE, Sly dE | a SOR 59,028 147,250 153, 785 
(GEOR ET CSc BR eae <8 Sie oe Rem eo INR Pe Wi LOUIE 7,245 26, 432 16, 930 
TERS TINS in Bees eck A a EI leh 2 Rf 413 895 1, 847 
Lobster traps ROO UO. SOC RIG RCIOIOIE. SEAMS CIGIOIROIO ORS ORAn ROO 1 ’ 618, 779 2, 125, 283 2, 116, 828 
Dee atOr PaMINds.s, Uo cei « « ci gabe Uke so de aise nck 5 58,540 63 , 640 
OV SCD EUKCStt ate tte ee. Ake ee tones ck 1,543 6,025 5,341 
Berar Ants hh Se os, . 3 tad oes «bc eae as ech 331 10,110 9,760 
AAAS TAKS POT ence Me eee bcd ete eae eas 289 — 680 653 
Oyster plant and equipment 1 26, 032 21,208 
Fishing piers and wharves............ssccsceccceees 1,836 732, 235 811,655 
Freezers and ice-houses............-cccsecccccccoees 551 782,526 282, 680 
Small fish and smoke-houses.............00eceee0-: 6,934 940, 985 917,323 
Total Values, Sea Fisheries............. — | 28,162,312 27,534,258 
Inland Fisheries— 
RSUOHET VoneC lS OF COUPE... ss ccc cc ce ccecccvc consh ovecte 139 | 1,115,375 1,103, 695 
Boats (aaah and row Yous See. f oe 5 - «cae sted one) 3, 853 167,501 151,770 
Bd DATS ALASOlONE) ae5)5 Aaa eae ee hee eee as ees 1, 533 925, 656 966, 020 
BOWS che oat ia: SUSE CAPSS Gare SY aes Aber cee 45,100 42,500 
CHIN) ER SS OS nS en be eae oan ~ 1, 802, 783 1, 720, 632 
Seis aren arcs cio oc sidicine s Retin dost ems datos sen 151 22,557 22,747 
Remar MRT tee eh ons Sane bes btwadedes 1, 263 650, 160 622,525 
HOOD Nebseevess sop s nie. & cekre Ke od ees eae RT SS 932 31,565 28, 767 
PARTE TEE: fats craters ¢ 6 oihad's is cdots ested Ob RUA 123 1,585 1,263 
EAH Sec P RE RRS EIS, ofcieis, < al atep aslo eke Teas BRT TE OA ¢ 3,017 19,690 15,216 
GMS ee Pence Cain ois icf ia tifa, e a otateitc ath o's haere Wah Bho sinew s 1, 4382 118, 696 122, 269 
MUG lista DRA ME EASE G ae visisia. cele doles dhe sc aes eke 90 240 200 
PTE NGO ate BEER rey ies altar uete's Satcore Ede OREO: 8 1, 200 900. 
PROFS AM ene. Kae MERI cause ok) brett be. oo Peberai. Tavis ite aves 75 526 680 
Fishing piers and wharves..........0cecceeeeeeseee: 463 236,015 229,275 
UreeZersiand 1Ce-OUSES 3... <cs0 gees seidecvedeve bashes 826 524,715 527,435 
Small fish and smoke-houses..............0cceeeeee 292 109,326 108, 538 
Total Values, Inland Fisheries.......... - | 5,772,690 5,664,432 
Fish-Canning and Curing Establishments?— 
MOET O TICS: oie bisaceinie's o\rothlri deta powetedaine 354 1, 265, 183 1, 257,185 
GING GANNCTICR css i655 (elds vs Sele eda dic dees welde ces 64 | 15,103,888 17,927, 102 
CES EEE SENTEGYEE gC a SIE, a Te a 8 el 23 117,352 204, 969 
Sardine and other fish canneries.................05- 8 | 1,383,202 1,405,921 
Fish-curing establishments.............0ceeeeceeeees 242 | 7,685,638 7,562, 694 
PUSMUCITONIIANCS Co. Sec eG Poe S ie eoe eT eee. 39 | 3,089,179 2,469, 736 
Totals of Fish-Canning and Curing 
Establishments...............2..00005 730 | 28,644, 442 30, 827,607 
Grand Totals, Capital Invested in Fisheries........ — | 62,579,444 64, 026,297 


1Previous to 1930 included with tubs of trawl. 


2Comprises values of land, buildings and machinery, products and supplies on hand, and cash and oper- 


ating accounts. 
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11.—Number of Persons Employed in the Fisheries of Canada, 1928-30. 


Sea Fisheries. Inland Fisheries. 
Employed in— | 
1928. 1929. 1930. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
No No No. No No No 
Steamitrawlers.. sca see oe. eee 226 182 142 - - - 
Wessels: 52:4) eee nce «ccs eee eas aoe 7,567 7,070 6, 745 767 (OH: 658 
Boats 2. seer SEAR cpan seas a 38,061 40,101 40,508 8,166 7,576 7,514 
Carrying Smacks saccssnt ero 536 540 649 21 30 20 
Pushing notin boats. ...<hicccslce sods 2,972 2,821 2,837 4,469 5,036 4,763 
Dotals esqatisee ceeds. 49,362 50, 714 50,881 13, 423 13,369 12,955 


Fish-Canning and Curing Establishments. 
Employed in— 1929. 1930. 
Male. | Female. | Total. Male. | Female. | Total. 


ee, ee a) ee | a) Se, ad 


No No No. No No No 

Lobster Cannerigs so vacc ae ccs bos osod oes 2,596 3, 274 5,870 2,450 3,159 5,609 
DalimoOnCanneries.—- acc. deiciae cle ec le stpee 3,521 2,296 5,817 3,340 2,504 5, 844 
Clary Canneries. 2 sia cadoNade bases eae 100 171 eer ifil 100 199 299 
Sardine and other fish canneries......... 283 201 484 183 212 395 
Fish-curing establishments.............. 2,859 325 3, 184 2,810 310 3,120 
Reduction plants 45.1. 2s st. ee Aeon 717 24 741 430 25 455 
Totals 5.5 jie Seas aoc toe 10,076 6,291 16,367 9,313 6,409 15, 722 

Grand Totals, All Fisheries........ 74,159 6,291 80,450 73,149 6,409 79,558 


12.—_Employees and Salaries and Wages in Fish-Canning and Curing Establishments, 


1920-30. 
Year On Salaries On Wages Contract and Totals 
5 3 eee. Piece-Workers. 1 
No $ No $ No $ No $ 

LO20 ea eae me earch acters 651 759,176) 13,137] 3,180,701 4,711 916,413} 18,499} 4,856,290 
TOTS cae ee eect 487 551,330) 10,534} 2,023,040 3, 083 399,016] 14,104} 2,973,386 
Ogee ccthe ee cee ae oer 614 682,535] 11,848] 2,358,780 4,115 600,415} 16,577) 3,641,730 
LOZ Se rca tna ts an cee 585 681,101} 11,265) 2,443,971 3,597 644,842} 15,447] 3,769,914 
LODE Rererrern cl Meester koraci tere 574 755,631} 10,583) 2,588,717 4,379 890,413] 15,536] 4,234, 761 
1 SR 8 Fa SRA 632 806,418} 10,687] 3,166,045 4,953 998,704) 16,272) 4,971,167 
1926 So eee one 546 733,760) 11,579] 3,807,533 5,283) 1,081,544] 17,408] 5,622,837 
i ADA feces sane et Ten. SE RS 639 871,211] 11,343] 3,769,791 4,715 732,949) 16,697] 5,373,951 
1928) a ree eesci hans coe 630} - 853,800} 10,579} 3,539,070 4,225 868,226) 15,434] 5,261,096 
Ht bees ORS, ios eee 8 660 951,669] 11,122] 3,668,802 4,585 791,384) 16,367) 5,411,855 
1930 Sass wees On eee Oe 591 918, 952 9,967| 3,383,902 5,164] 1,023,609] 15,722] 5,326,463 


Trade.—For reasons already noted, the domestic consumption of fish is rela- 
tively small in Canada, and the trade depends largely upon foreign markets. Per- 
haps 60 p.c. of the annual catch is an average export. In the fiscal year 1931 fish 
worth $12,953,060 went to the United States and $5,051,110 to the United Kingdom. 
The most important single export is canned salmon (to Great Britain and European 
markets), followed closely by cod, dry-salted (to the West Indies, South America, 
etc.), and canned lobsters to Great Britain, the United States and France. For 
fresh fish, especially whitefish and lobsters, the United States is the chief market. 
Canadian imports of fish in 1931 amounted to $3,295,098. A general review of the 
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import and export trade in fish for 30 years past is given in Table 13, while Table 14 
gives a comparative record of exports by countries during 1930 and 1931. Table 15 
shows the leading items of export for the calendar years 1928-30. For a complete 
analysis of imports and exports, as well as of production, see the annual report 
“Fisheries Statistics’, issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


13.—Value of Exports and Imports of Fish and Fish Products, fiscal years 1902-31. 


Norz.—In this table ‘‘Exports’’ include seal skins and fish oils, and ‘‘Imports’’ include turtles, whale- 
bone, shells, mother of pearl, seal skins, fish oils and ambergris, in ‘addition to fishery products as shown 
in Tables 12 and 13 of the External Trade section of this volume. 


Imports of Fish for Imports of Fish for 
Exp orts, Home Consumption. Ep orts, Home Consumption. 
oy isheries, Ves isheries, 
Domestic. | putiable. Free. Domestic. | Dutiable. Free. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
DOOD ee. eve) 14 143.-204 620, 706 625,459)) 1917 2... 0.2: 24, 889, 253 1,347,511 1,128,768 
1003 pet... hx 11, 800, 184 659, 717 743,703] 1918......... 32,602,151 1,039,585 1,884,041 
W904 S050. LR 10, 759,029 734, 800 850,945], 1919......... 37,137,072 1,054, 848 2,128,970 
1O05 o56. 2 Lick, 11,114,318 752,558 Fo lee02| 1920 He. ook 42,227,996 2,605,379 1,446,493 
DOOG Lee Se 16,025, 840 814, 540 1,234, 563]) 1921......... 33,615,119 2,416, 152 1,876,303 
LOO Ties i Note 10,362,142 735, 045 924,046) 1922......... 29,578,392 2,172,850 996, 763 
90S a5... 13, 867,367 838, 037 1,103, 649]) 1923......... 27,816,935| 2,066,300 899,531 
F909 OAS <1 13,319, 664 784,176 ODS 073i 1924 ap... . 5. 30, 925, 769 1, 878,336 648, 696 
M10 hb... steae 15, 663, 162 952, 522 820,183] 1925......... 33, 967,009 2,064, 222 997,059 
1b ext... city 15, 675, 544 1,175,072 820,019] 1926......... 37,487,517 1,949, 269 641, 240 
TOLD Tooce asks | 10,004, 078 1,261,096; 1,148,522] 1927......... 36,365,454] 2,347,890 909, 188 
AGT Se. UREe 16,336, 721 1, 608, 663 O10, 923} 1928 78 voces ok 35, 660, 287 2,595,591 1,181,067 
LO14 oe tree: 20, 623,560 1,558, 663 773; 109}) 2929 .0....0.5 37, 962,929 2,956, 182 1,218,386 
1915..........] 19,687,068 1,155,186 COL, TTAWT98 05 ak. Sos 37,185, 185 3,020,020 1,100,296 
116s) =. gee 22,377,977 895,371 695, 702) ORL. 0.8 29,691,978} 2,340,576 954, 522 


1 Nine months. 


14.—Exports of the Fisheries, the Produce of Canada, by Principal Countries, in the 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1930 and 1931. 


Exports to— 1930. 1931. Exports to— 1930. 1931. 
British Empire. $ $ Foreign Countries. $ $ 
United Kingdom.......... AA07 761 185,051,410/Beloium ::..:. +2..os.ke0nne 484, 269 245,117 
Africa, South, British..... 230,938 AZT SIS STAI ee sek eee ite oie oue:6- 385, 146 184, 863 
Africa, West, British....... 112, 600 BY lata |( G: VtS)  An 142,982 110,548 
PDORIMICN s Boies ss cheek ss 59,415 59 SOGIC HIN... .c codecs au.5 AOR. NE 1,089, 703 581,271 
British India.......... me 36, 934 SIS HOSICGDARIS. . 29%... esse 720,126 521,044 
Straits Settlements........ 51, 763 15, 7ocenmarkicd.. «1x. cee eee. et 118, 221 169, 030 
British Guiana.......cs02.4 -) Fis0).685 ADS OSINEFANCOR:...qocee «os «sok 1,606,920} 1,144,432 
BErpados O65. |). ses LE 142,562 99,774|Germany..............-- 632,390 575,904 
TIBI Cae 6 a Eck 1,123, 462 8031844 tally. 5. caticis «geen, 42 1, 605, 337 943, 669 
Trinidad and Sale 5 be 539, 522 AZ2T ZOO PAPAIN. cate vial MRA. ol einvorg'e's = 937,701 740,173 
Hong Kong.. Lovey 503, 108 $55.2117)| Mexico... ss. 4scai eee 8 89,777 22,164 
Newfoundland.. Se! 143 , 935 64,300||Netherlands.............. 214, 612 222-321 
Australia DEAT.) «sae chet 23327, 417 i}, 052628) Panam atria: cc8 5025.8 so 75,099 59,088 
AOE... Son SOP TONS 96, 483 AA O2ONPOFGUGAL ... dos sacs see. 92,495 44,214 
bie Zealand.. pete t 633, 457 324, 605|\San Domingo............. 105, 384 131, 281 
——_—_______|————_Sweden................... 309, 996 363,714 

United States............. 14,928,048} 12,953,060 
Porto Rico: vee.) Asceacc 830, 708 609,975 


Totals, British Empire....| 10,534,4801} 8,817,374} eS REE ete Le 
Totals, Foreign Countries.} 25,162,5471) 20,077,609! 


Grand Totals, Exports. .| 37,185,185 2} 29, 691,978 2 


1 Includes other countries. 2 Grand totals include exports of seal skins and fish oil. These amounted 
to $1,488, 158 in 1930 and $796, 995 in 1931, not separated by countries. 
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15.—_Exports of the Fisheries of Canada, by Quantity and Value, calendar years 


1928-30 
1928. 1929. 1930. 
Classification. >? |] |] 
Quantity.| Value. || Quantity.; Value. || Quantity.| Value. 
Fish— $ $ $ 

Alewives, salted..............0-5- ewt. 29, 224 81, 684 30, 706 94,875 33,830] 101,524 
Baitifish esos ace ees eae ton 2,126 45,857 1,714 59, 907 1,484 45, 697 
Clams; canned 2. 22325. arte 0. cwt. 13,030} 182,662 12, 994) 204,753 9,024] 137,317 
Clams; treslts.00 ree oe woe cewt. eRe HL7/ 23, 858 115522 24,067 16, 842 26,561 

Codfish, boneless, canned or 
PLOSOrVed; MOlpigo sss. Lan awe ewt. 22,277) 230,502 30,909} 315,975 20,767} 205,749 
Codfish; dried aic..0s vasstoek ee cwt.} 594,384] 4,953,119] 514,998] 4,748,472) 448,399] 3,774,333 
Codfish, fresh and frozen......... cwt. 14,986} 107,878 1a ts 107, 253 21,,.278)- ~ 225,206 
Codfish, green-salted (pickled)...cwt. 81,933] 380,016 79,409} 369,830) 113,424] 497,432 
Cod fish, SMOKOGUUN. Wee fae as ewt. 23,169] 284,297 12,950} 168,423 11,450} 148,909 
Eels, fresh and frozen............. ewt. 15,971) 210,289 10,173} 136,987 10,954] 183,657 
Haddock, canned...............+: ewt. 447 6,333 207 2,837 203 2,468 
Haddock, Ghote: Boece EhSe yeast ewt. 28,378} 180,764 26,023} 180,672 23,672] 151,011 
Haddock, fresh and frozen........ cwt. 6,056 44,417 4,649 26,095 13,961 163, 703 
Haddock, BMOKEC ee wae tec aan pies cwt. 12, 858 114, 626 15,476 160,005 13, 928 157,364 
Halibut, fresh and frozen......... cwt. 43,685} 508,293 48,514 667, 543 35,517| 464,870 
Herrings, lake, fresh and frozen. ..cwt. 20,003] 362,661 17,113} 195,054 22,974) 249,117 
Herrings, sea, canned............. cwt. Aff 206 9 90 2 20 
Herrings, sea, dry-salted.......... cewt.} 1,169,805] 2,023, 664) 1,090,267] 1,948,725] 925,270) 1,567,974 
Herrings, sea, fresh and frozen... .cwt. 365,407} 272,077) 291,446) 234,979) 162,721 139, 463 
Herrings, sea, pickled............ _ewt. 61, 865 170, 251 46,351 177, 906 52,678 191, 653 
Herrings, sea, smoked............ cwt. 73,416} 292,390 80,849} 328,905 69,054} 252,938 
Lobsters, Canned fs. ..s04 asses cwt. 48,115| 3,107,292 50,385} 3,113, 631 54, 785| 3,234,892 
obsters*freshiis...r... gee eee oes cwt. 50,501} 1,514,719 80,195} 2,266,008 96,330] 2,279,238 
Mackerel, fresh and frozen........ cwt. 19,697| 148,153 18,076} 124,111 13,590 75,241 
Mackerel, pickled................. cwt. 66,167} 384,278 73,033} 462,424 86,454) 502,115 
Oysters; freshers: does soe cwt. 3,336 24, 866 6,383 60, 088 4,710 40,953 
Pilchards, eanned:........555.62062% cwt. 24, 178 221, 557 18,361] 173,621 10, 931} 107,049 

Pollock, hake and cusk, boneless, 
canned or preserved, n.o.p....... cwt. 301 2,319 254 1,716 91 660 


Pollock, hake and eusk, dried....cwt. 43,738] 264,826 61,223] 382,269 52,682] 328,786 
Pollock, hake and cusk, fresh and 


fOZON «JRA eay ems. oi DREN cewt. 1,084 4,075 967 4,314 910 2, 662 
Pollock, hake and cusk, green- 

Bal Gods cn eters ase eae cwt. 30, 080 61, 298 24,325 50, 498 15, 482 35, 405 
Pollock, hake and cusk, smoked. .cwt. 225 2,925 100 1,000 138 eye 
Salmon; Canned). ..s.601 00.5 see ae cwt. 643,399] 9,227,442 605,053} 8,865, 089 457,279) 6,479, 255 
Salmon, dry salted (chum)....... ewt.| 209,060} 756,957 89,963} 315,341) 144,729} 395,371 
Salmon, fresh and frozen.......... ewt. 83,653] 1,035,711 69,407] 1,119,617 94,328) 1,514,429 
Salmon; pickled s: seer. eee caea ee cwt. 23,974] 535,903 22,817} 536,691 22,040} 426,316 
Salmony smoked \....cnasseie ee oe cwt. 794 10,3856 957 11,817 174 3, 668 
Salmon trout or lake trout, fresh 

ANG TLOZGNs = ose «nk Mee meee ewt. 46,955} 554,562 44,984] 523,319 36,484; 402,086 
Sardines (little fish in oil)........ cwt. 55,036] 536,833 57,556] 578,015 42,360} 412,786 
Shell fish, other, fresh............ cwt. 5, 655 93,940 3,591 56,394 3,366 59,918 
Smelts, fresh and frozen.......... cwt. 81,161] 1,165, 640 67,583} 989,916 53,292} 816,121 
Sturgeon, fresh and frozen......... cwt. 2,295| 101,663 1, 871 65, 522 1,142 41,507 
Swordfish, fresh and frozen....... cwt. 7,310) 121,440 5,981 78, 093 10,350} 162,552 
Tongues and sounds............... cwt. 380 2,898 887 9,085 900 4,010 
Tullibee, fresh and frozen......... cwt. 99,662} 620,055 87,859] 723,022 63,570) 514,842 
ene meat, canned or preserved, 

Cate RE RMR yh RE ieee 5. ee cewt. ~ - 523 2,008 417 1,903 
Whitefish, fresh and frozen........ ewt.| 109,540) 1,401,762] 114,927] 1,518,658] — 100,709] 1,215,118 
Other fresh water fish, fresh and 

{LOZONs. SA n eee See oe cwt.| 309,825] 2,563,776] 317,365) 2,748,526] 283,971) 2,286,320 
Other fresh water fish, salted, 

dried, smoked or pickled Pie nes cwt. 51 493 1,035 4,324 62 522 
Other sea fish, fresh and frozen...cwt. 6,043 47,535 6,547 55, 086 7,064 68, 107 
Other sea fish, salted, dried, 

smoked or pickled.............. owt. 4,249 16, 833 5,311 37,105 7,625 46,011 
Other sea fish, canned or pre- 

sétved, MG DRM cw. ted. exreniek cwt. 106 1,877 120 1, 634 60 1,105 

Fishery Products— 
ish meal ect <<. ec eee seas cwt.| 337,0131).. 925,600) 324,451] 826,260 322,666) 884,430 
rie Offal OrTrehise ..<%.bocuacesier cwt. 33, 499 81,497 29,395 64,772 18,590 36, 596 
ils— 

Codadiveroil AGG Ah. bias gal.| 266,348] . 216,709] 169,457] 129,911) 172,423) 124,260 

Seal: oil RAYE Get 2. 5c) ttn tierecie ce. gal. 1,553 728 37, 603 19,920 3,596 1,761 

Whale oll. 224 etee Ore & gal. 381,979 160,091 541, 585 220,089 309 , 527 112,675 

Other fishiol ees Os Laie gal.) 3,434,013] 1,359,994] 2,934,461] 1,098, 669]| 2,591,177] 555,247 
Seal skins, undressed.............. No. 8,517 70,487 24,146] 108,532 6,924 24,993 
Other articles of the fisheries.......... - 273, 255 - 45,945 - 31,753 

Totals, Fish and Fishery Products... — 138,096, 245 — [37,546,393 — 131,869,350 


1 Nine months figures—April 1 to March 31, 1928. 


CHAPTER XII.—MINES AND MINERALS.! 


An article on the general geology of Canada, referring to the chief mineral- 
bearing areas of the Dominion, will be found at pp. 18-28 of the present edition of 
the Year Book. This is followed by an account of the chief discoveries and 
investigations of mineral-bearing ores in 1930, at pp. 29-38; similar articles for 
earlier years were published in previous editions. These articles furnish refer- 
ences to more detailed sources of information in the publications of the Dominion 
-and Provincial Governments and in the scientific journals. 


The Mines and Minerals chapter of the Year Book is divided into six sec- 
tions: (1) a sketch of the administration of mineral lands and mining laws, 
(2) a summary of general production, (8) the industrial statistics of the mining 
industries, (4) production of the metallic minerals, (5) production of the non- 
metallic minerals, (6) production of clay products and structural materials. 


For more detailed information on the mineral production of Canada the 
reader is referred to the various reports issued by the Mining, Metallurgical and 
Chemical Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, which are here briefly 
described :— 


Statistics of Mines and Minerals.—The compilation and publication of 
statistics of the production of mines and minerals in the Dominion is carried out 
by the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Branch of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, which works in close co-operation with the Mines Departments 
of the various Provincial Governments, collecting the data in collaboration with 
these Departments. Questionnaires sent out to the mining producers are designed 
to meet the requirements of both the Dominion and the provincial authorities, 
‘thus eliminating duplication of labour. 


Annual and Monthly Statistical Reports.—Detailed statistics of the 
mineral production of the Dominion are published annually in a comprehensive 
report of over 300 pages which includes tables of Dominion-wide production, 
capital invested in the mining industry, number of employees, salaries and wages, 
fuel and machinery used in mining, together with tables showing imports and 
exports of minerals and their products, and a résumé of general mining conditions. 
The latest of these reports available for distribution at the time of writing covers 
the calendar year 1930 and may be obtained from the Dominion Statistician on 
request. 


A summarized report on mineral production giving fairly detailed preliminary 
figures for the preceding calendar year is issued about March 15 of each year, 
and the salient points are reviewed at the Annual Meeting of the Canadian Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgy which is held the first. week in April. (The 1931 report 
is now available.) Further, a bulletin issued each year at the beginning of January 

gives the most accurate estimate then possible for the mineral production of the 
year just closed. In addition to the above, annual bulletins giving the detailed 
production of each mineral are issued as soon as the final figures become available 
in each case. 


1 Revised by W. H. Losee, B.Sc., Chief of the Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. A complete list of the publications of this Branch appears in Chapter X XIX, Sec- 
tion 1, under ‘‘Production’’. 
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Monthly statistics of the physical production of 16 of the leading minerals 
of Canada have been compiled for the past three years and are published separately 
in monthly bulletins. These figures indicate the current trend of activity in mining 
operations. 


Coal Statistics.—In a country like Canada coal is perhaps the most im- 
portant of all minerals, from the point of view of the general public. This special 
position is recognized in the statistics by the publication of an annual report on 
Coal Statistics for Canada, giving complete details of coal-mining operations in 
the various coal-producing provinces and showing the imports and exports of coal 
by kinds and by ports of entry and exit, together with industrial statistics in 
relation to coal mining. Monthly bulletins and quarterly reports on coal and 
coke statistics are also issued, giving coal and coke production and imports and 
exports, the quarterly printed reports showing in detailed form production of coal 


_ by areas, and imports and exports by ports of entry and exit. 


Section 1.—Mineral Lands Administration and Mining Laws. 


The mineral lands of Canada, like other Crown lands, are administered by 
either the Dominion or the Provincial Governments. The Dominion Government 
administers the mineral lands of the Yukon and Northwest Territories as well 
as those in all Indian Reserves, and in National Parks in the. Prairie Provinces 
and British Columbia. Since the transfer of the natural resources to the Prairie 
Provinces in 1930, all other mineral lands lying within the boundaries of the 
several provinces are administered by the respective Provincial Governments. 


Subsection 1.—Dominion Mining Laws and Regulations. 


Dominion lands to which these regulations apply are those administered by 
the Department of the Interior, within the Yukon Territory and the Northwest 
Territories. 


Titles issued for Dominion lands, the property of the Dominion Government 
in the territories of Canada, reserve to the Crown the mines and minerals which 
may be found on or under such lands, together with the right of operation. 


Placer.—Claims 500 feet long and from 1,000 to 2,000 feet wide, according to 
location, may be staked out and acquired by any person 18 years of age or over. 
Claims to be marked by two legal posts, one at each end, and the line joining them 
marked. Creek claims are staked along the base line of the creek, and extend 
1,000 feet on each side. River claims are 500 feet on one side of the river and 
extend back 1,000 feet. Other claims are staked parallel to the creek or river on 
which they front, 500 feet long by 1,000 feet. Expenditure in development of 
each claim to be incurred and proved each year, $200 in the Yukon Territory and 
$100 elsewhere. Royalty 23 p.c. 


Quartz.— “Mineral” under this heading means all deposits of metals and other 
useful minerals other than placer deposits, peat, coal, petroleum, natural gas, 
bitumen and oil shales. 


Under the new regulations, effective April 1, 1929, any prospector or locator 
of a mineral claim, whether an individual, mining partnership or a company, must 
first be the holder of a miner’s licence, the fee for which is $5 for an individual; 
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from $5 to $20 for mining partnerships, and larger amounts proportionate to their 
capitalization for mining companies. A licensee may stake out 6 claims for himself 
and 12 more for two other licensees, not exceeding 18 in all in any one licence year 
in any mining division. A mineral claim shall be rectangular and marked by a post 
at each corner—maximum area 51-65 acres, being 1,500 feet square. Entry is 
granted by mining recorder, fee $5 for a claim located by a licensee on his own 
licence, and $10 if located on behalf of another licensee. Grant is renewable from 
year to year, subject to representation work being done on the location each year. 
All work done is subject to inspection. When the prescribed representation work 
has been done and confirmed, discovery of mineral in place shown to have been 
made, a survey made by a Dominion land surveyor at grantee’s expense and certain 
other requirements complied with, a lease is issued for a term of 21 years, renewable, 
the rental for the full term being $50. The cost of the survey, reckoned as 40 days’ 
work, may be counted as work done on the claim. A maximum of nine claims may 
be grouped for purposes of representation work. When the profits of a mine exceed 
$10,000 in any calendar year, there is a royalty of from 3 to 6 p.c. or higher, propor- 
tionate to the profits made. Miner’s licences are not required in the Yukon Terri- 
tory under the Yukon Quartz Mining Act but the general provisions of the Act are 

similar to those of the Quartz Mining Regulations above. ; 


In addition to these Quartz and Placer Mining Regulations applicable to the 
Northwest Territories and the Yukon Quartz and Placer Mining Acts, the following 
mining regulations are in force:— 


Yukon Territory.—Dredging Regulations; Petroleum and Natural Gas Regu- 
lations. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories —Alkali Mining Regulations; Carbon-Black 
Regulations; Coal Mining Regulations; Potash Regulations and Domestic Coal 
Permits. . 


Northwest Territories—Dredging Regulations; Oil and Gas Regulations; 
Quarrying Regulations and Permits to remove sand, stone and gravel from beds of 
rivers. | 

For copies of any of the regulations above referred to, application may be made 
to the Dominion Lands Administration, Interior Department, Ottawa. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Mining Laws and Regulations. 


Nova Scotia.—All minerals in Nova Scotia, except limestone, gypsum and 
building materials, are the property of the Crown in the right of the province of 
Nova Scotia. They are dealt with under the provisions of the Mines Act (c. 22, 
R.S.N.S., 1923) and amending Acts of 1927 (c. 17) and 1929 (c. 22), and are 
administered by the Minister of Public Works and Mines, at whose office in the 
Parliament Buildings, Halifax, all records of mining titles are kept. 


The chief mineral product of Nova Scotia is coal, which is subjected to a 
royalty of 123 cents per long ton. Coal used in mining operations, or used for 
domestic purposes by workmen employed about the mine, is exempted from 
royalty. 

Licences to search for mineral, good for a year, are issued at a nominal fee. 
More permanent holding is obtained by lease, which, in the case of minerals other 
than gold and silver, is granted for 20 years (subject to payment of an annual 
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rental and the performance of work), the lease carrying the right to three suc- 
cessive renewals of 20 years each. A lease for gold and silver is given for 40 years, 
subject to a small annual rental and performance of work. 


Other important minerals of Nova Scotia are gold, salt, lead, zinc, copper, 
diatomaceous earth, manganese, antimony, gypsum and limestone. 

Full information concerning minerals and mining laws may be obtained by 
writing the Department of Public Works and Mines at the above address. 


' New Brunswick.—In grants of Crown land with few exceptions since about 
‘the year 1805, all mines and minerals are reserved to the Crown and regarded as 

property separate from the soil. Prior to this time, most of the grants reserved 
only gold, silver, copper, lead and coal. Royalties levied are 10 cents per long ton 
on coal and 5 p.c. on petroleum and natural gas. Prospectors must obtain a licence 

- which costs $10 and is good for the calendar year. It entitles the prospector to 
stake up to 10 claims of 40 acres each. Claims must be registered within 30 days 
and 25 days’ work done on each claim within the year, after which a mining licence, 
renewable annually on the payment of $10 per claim, will be granted. Administra- 
tion is carried on subject to the provisions of the Mining Act (c. 35, R.S.N.B., 
1927). For full information apply to the Department of Lands and Mines, Fred- 
ericton, N.B. 


Quebec.—The mining lands of Quebec are administered by the Minister of 
Mines, subject to the provisions of the Quebec Mining Act (c. 80, R.S.Q., 1925) 
and amendments. 

In townships the Crown retains full mining rights on lands granted subsequently 
to July 24, 1880, and, in the case of gold and silver, on lands granted previous to 

_ that date. All mining rights belong to the Crown in most of the seigneuries. 


Mining lands up to 200 acres in extent can be acquired by staking the ground 
as prescribed by the Mining Act. Claims must be recorded and 25 days’ work per 
claim done within 12 months, when a mining licence is granted upon payment of 
50 cents an acre and a recording fee of $10. The licence is renewable annually. 
When a mineral occurrence of importance has been found, the mining rights can be 
purchased as a mining concession for $5 per acre for superior minerals and $3 per 
acre for inferior minerals. 


Mining operators must make annual returns to the Minister. Taxes are- 
_ payable on annual profits at rates graduated up from 3 p.c. A mining inspector 
_ is appointed in each mining division for the administration of the mining laws 
and regulations. 
Information and statistics on mining operations and geological explorations 
are to be found in the Annual Report of the Quebec Bureau of Mines. 


; 
Ontario.—Ontario owns and administers for mining purposes, through her 
- Department of Mines, all the Crown lands within her boundaries except Indian 
; lands, which are under the Dominion Government. Mining lands are subject to 
the provisions of the Mining Act (c. 45, R.S.O., 1927). ‘Title is a grant in fee 
_ simple, except in provincial forests, where the lands are leased. A resident mining 
recorder is appointed for each mining division created in the mineral areas. There 
j is a tax on mining lands in unorganized territory of 5c. per acre per annum. Other 
taxation is on the net profits, the rate being 3 p.c. up to $1,000,000; 5 p.c. from 
$1,000,000 to $5,000,000 and 6 p.c. on the excess above $5,000,000. The first 
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$10,000 of profit is exempt. There is no apex law, all claim boundaries extending 
vertically downwards. Disputes are settled by the Recorder, or, on appeal, by 
the judge of the Mining Court of Ontario. 


A miner’s licence is necessary to stake out or acquire Crown lands for mining 
purposes, fee $5 per year for an individual; for companies, $100 on each million 
dollars capital. The holder may stake out for himself three claims in any and 
every mining division, and six additional for other licence holders, but not more 
than three for any such other licensee. A mining claim in unsurveyed territory 
is a square of 20 chains to a side (40 acres) with lines N.-S. and E.-W. astronomically. 
Where land is subdivided into lots a claim may be an eighth, a quarter or a half 
- lot, t.e., up to 50 acres. 


There are special provisions regarding petroleum, natural gas, coal and salt 
on the James Bay slope, where these substances may be searched for under. 
authority of a boring permit. A total of 1,920 acres may be taken up by an 
individual in blocks of 640 acres. Certain areas have been withdrawn from staking. 


Full information concerning the mineral resources of the province and the 
mining laws may be obtained by writing the Department of Mines, Parliament 
Buildings, Toronto, Ontario. 


Manitoba.—With the transfer of the natural resources to the province of 
Manitoba on July 15, 1930, control of most of the public lands passed to the 
Department of Mines and Natural Resources of the Manitoba Government. 


The Mines Act (c. 27, 1930) and regulations thereunder govern the adminis- 
tration and leasing of:— 


1. Mineral claims—gold, silver, copper, zine, etc. 
2. Boring permits—coal, natural gas, oil shale, petroleum and salt. 


3. Quarrying locations—granite, limestone, marble, slate or any building stone, 

gypsum, gravel, marl, peat and sand. 

A miner’s licence is necessary to stake out Crown lands for mining purposes; 
fee is $5 for an individual and larger amounts for mining partnerships and mining 
companies. A licensee may stake out for himself three mineral claims and six 
more for two other licensees, not exceeding nine in all in any mining division. He 
may also obtain one boring permit or one quarrying location. 


A mineral claim in unsurveyed territory is a square of 1,500 feet (51-65 acres) 
with lines N.-S. and E.-W. astronomically. A boring permit allows 640 acres to 
be taken up and a quarrying location may cover an area up to 40 acres. 


The fee is $5 for recording a claim located by the licensee and $10 if recorded 
on behalf of another licensee. After recording, 25 days’ work per claim must be 
done per year for 5 years. A maximum of nine claims may be grouped for the 
purpose of this work. When 125 days’ work has been done, and certain other 
requirements complied with, a lease is granted. The cost of the survey may be 
reckoned as one year’s work done on the claim. | 


A boring permit good for one year is necessary to search for oil, coal, gas or 
salt. If mineral is discovered a 21-year lease may be obtained subject to annual 
rental and certain annual work. 


Lands containing granite, limestone, marble, slate or any building stone, 
together with clay, gravel, gypsum or sand may be leased at an annual rental, 
provided $2.50 per acre per annum be expended in taking out the material. 
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For a copy of the regulations governing the disposal of mineral rights, applica- 
tion may be made to the Director, Mines Branch, Department of Mines and 
Natural Resources, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Mining recorders’ offices are located at Winnipeg and The Pas. 


Saskatchewan.—On Oct. 1, 1930, the province of Saskatchewan came into 
control of its natural resources, which had previously been controlled and admin- 
istered by the Dominion Government. 

By the Mineral Resources Act of 1931 regulations, differing somewhat from 
those of former Dominion laws, have been brought into force dealing with coal, 


' petroleum and natural gas, and placer. Except for these changes the regulations 


¢ 


are similar to the former Dominion ones. 

Coal.—The area which may be taken is now from 40 to 640 acres. Application 
may be made by mail or in person and any eligible person may apply for three 
locations. ‘The length of a location must not exceed three times the breadth. The 
minimum required to be mined annually is 5 tons per acre. Prior to commencing, 
a lessee must secure a permit to operate. 

Petroleum and Natural Gas.—Application for locations may be made by mail 
or in person. The area of a location is 160 to 1,920 acres but, while one applicant 
is allowed three locations, the total area must not exceed 1,920 acres. A permit 
must be obtained before commencing operations and all drillers must secure a 
licence of competency to ensure that drilling will be efficiently carried out. The 
record of a driller may be obtained by payment of a fee. Operators are required 
to furnish a substantial bond to guarantee compliance with the regulations. 

Permits to prospect for oil and gas are granted under similar regulations except 
that a cash rental of 20 cents per acre is required and a bond of 30 cents per acre 
which is forfeited if work to determine structure is not carried out within one year. 

Placer.—These regulations remain as under Dominion administration except 
that 30 instead of 10 adjoining claims may now be grouped. 

The Saskatchewan Mines Act provides for the competency of mine managers 
and pit bosses, for the reporting of accidents and generally for the welfare and 


safety of those employed in the production of minerals. 


Alberta.—Since the Dominion Government in 1930 transferred control of 
the natural resources lying within the boundaries of Alberta to the Provincial 
Government, the leasing or disposal of mineral lands or rights is administered 
under provincial laws and regulations. However, until new conditions neces- 
sitate change, mineral lands or rights within the province are being administered 
by the Provincial Government in accordance with the Dominion mining laws and 
regulations in force at the time of the transfer. 

The Coal Mines Regulation Act of the province of Alberta and regulations 
made thereunder make provision for the safe operation of mines in the province, 
applying to mines of coal, ironstone, shale, clay and other minerals. Operations 
must be under the control of officials who hold certificates granted after suitable 
examination. A staff of inspectors is provided to administer the regulations. 
Monthly reports of operations must be returned to the Minister. — 

The Coal Sales Act requires that all coal mines shall be registered by name 


— and all coal produced in Alberta sold under the registered name. The Coal Miners 


Wages Security Act requires all coal operators to provide bond to insure the pay- 
ment of wages, unless exemption is obtained through the Board of Public Utility 


_ Commissioners. 
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British Columbia.—The Department of Mines, organized under the pro- 
visions of c. 163, R.S.B.C., and amendments, administers the mineral lands of the 
province, and has charge of all matters relating to mining, including the Bureau 
of Mines and all offices established under the Bureau of Mines Act and all Govern- 
ment offices in connection with the mining industry. 

The terms of the mining laws are favourable to the prospector, fees and 
rentals being small. On a lode mine of 51 acres an expenditure of $500 in work, which 
may be spread over 5 years, is required to obtain a Crown grant, while surface 
rights are obtainable at a figure in no case exceeding $5 per acre. Any person over 
the age of 18 and any joint stock company can obtain a “free miner’s certificate” 
on payment of a fee, which for the individual is $5 per annum and for a joint stock 
company either $50 or $100 per annum depending on capitalization. Mineral claims 
located under the provisions of the Mineral Act must not exceed 1,500 feet square. 


Placer.—Placer mining is governed by the ‘Placer Mining Act”, and by the 
interpretation clause its scope is defined as ‘‘the mining of any natural stratum 
or bed of earth, gravel, or cement mined for gold or other precious minerals or 
stones’. 

Placer Claims.—Placer claims are of 3 classes, as follows: (1) Creek dig- 
gings—250 feet long and 1,000 feet wide, 500 feet on each side of the stream; 
(2) bar diggings—250 feet square on a bar covered at high water, or a strip 250 
feet long at high water, extending between high-water mark and extreme low- 
water mark; (8) dry diggings, over which water never extends—250 feet square. 


A placer claim must be worked by the owner, or someone on his behalf, con- 
tinuously during working hours. Discontinuance for 72 hours, except in closed 
season, lay-over, leave of absence, sickness or other reason satisfactory to the 
Gold Commissioner is deemed abandonment. To hold a placer claim over one 
year, 1t must be again recorded before expiration of the year. 


Placer Leases——Leases of unoccupied Crown lands may be granted by the 
Gold Commissioner of the district. Placer leases are of 4 classes, as follows:— 
(1) Creek lease—on rivers or on abandoned or unworked creeks, half a mile in 
length; annual rental, $37.50; annual expenditure required on development, $250. 
(2) Bench lease—80 acres; annual rental, $25; annual expenditure required on 
development, $250. (8) Dredging lease—on the bed of any river below low-water 
mark, 5 miles; annual rental, $25 per mile; annual expenditure required on develop- 
ment, $1,000 per mile; the value of any new plant or machinery employed to count 
as money expended in development. (4) Precious stone diggings—10 acres. 


Section 2.—Summary of General Production. 


Since 1886, the first year that the Geological Survey issued complete returns 
of mineral production, Canada has shown a fairly steady growth in mineral output. 
In that year the per capita production was only $2.23; in 1901, five years after the 
Yukon discoveries, production totalled $12.16 per capita. There was a falling-off 
from 1902 to 1904. Thereafter, owing to the discovery of silver in the Cobalt 
area, the development of the copper and nickel ores of the Sudbury district, the 
opening up of the gold mines of Porcupine and Kirkland Lake in Ontario, the 
improvements in metallurgical practice which led to the recoveries of large quan- 
tities of lead and zinc from British Columbia ores, and the discoveries and develop- 
ments in Quebec and Manitoba, the per capita production rose to $31.00 in 1929, 
although owing to the current depression it has since dropped to $21.92 in 1931. 
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In 1930, the latest year for which world figures are available, Canada stood 
first in the: production of asbestos and nickel, second in output of gold and cobalt, 
third in silver, fourth in lead, copper and zinc and eleventh in the production of pig 
iron and coal. During that year Canada produced 87 p.c..of the world pro- 
duction of nickel, 66 p.c. of the asbestos, a little less than half the cobalt, 10-5 p.c. 
of the gold, 10-7 p.c. of the silver, 9-1 p.c. of the lead, 8-6 p.c. of the zinc, and 8-7 
p.c. of the copper. 


Preliminary figures of the 1931 mineral ouput, valued at $227,456,365, reflected 
the exceptionally low prices for metals and the lessened demand for fuels, structural 
materials and other non-metallics. Prospecting in Canada during 1931 was chiefly 
confined to the more intensive exploration of areas believed to possess economic 
possibilities, especially of gold, due to its enhanced value in relation to other com- 
modities. ‘There was considerable activity in the further exploration-of the min- 
eralized areas of northwestern Quebec, and in the Porcupine, Kirkland Lake, 
Thunder Bay, Patricia and Matachewan districts of Ontario. In Manitoba im- 
portant gold discoveries were reported at Island lake. Possibly the most interesting 
and important event in the year’s prospecting activities was the announcement that 
high-grade native silver had been discovered in association with pitchblende (radium- 
bearing ore), smaltite (cobalt-bearing ore) and other valuable minerals in veins 
occurring at Echo bay at the northeast corner of Great Bear lake, N.W.T. There 
was also further exploration of recent copper discoveries in the same general region. 
Placer prospecting in British Columbia experienced a distinct revival. 


While a number of properties producing copper, lead and zinc were idle as a 
result of the low prices of these metals, production of copper concentrates com- 
menced at the Sherritt-Gordon mine in Manitoba. Completion of extensive mining 
and metallurgical developments in the Sudbury field has placed the nickel-mining 
industry in a position where it can respond immediately to any increased demand 
for either nickel or copper. 


Subsection 1.—General Statistics of Mineral Production. 


In Table 1 will be found the total values of the minerals produced in Canada. 
in each year since 1886, while Table 2 gives the details of the mineral production 
of 1929 and 1930, with the percentage of increase or decrease in the latter year. 


1.—Value of Mineral Production in Canada, calendar years 1886-1931. 


Value Value Value 
yo a Total Value.| per Calne Total Value. | per ST Total Value. | per 
" capita. : capita. capita. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

BOSE. bas 0''y.s > 10,221,255 | 2-23 | 1901..... 65,797,911 | 12-16 | 1916..... 177,201,534 | 22-05 
lL See 10,321,331 2-23 || 1902..... 63,231,836 | 11-36 || 1917..... 189, 646, 821 23-18 
ABSB 9.00 «0,5 12,518,894 2-67 || 1903..... 61,740,513 | 10-83 || 1918..... 211,301,897 25-36 
UB ae } 14,013,113 2-96 || 1904..... 60,082,771 | 10-27 | 1919..... 176, 686,390 20-84 
SOU0. Cent... «: 16, 763,353 3-50 || 1905..... 69,078,999 | 11-49 || 1920..... 227,859, 665 26-40 
ol) ae 18,976, 616 3:92 | 1906..... 79,286,687 | 12-81 || 1921..... _ 171,923,342 19-56 
Sa 16, 623,415 3-39 | 1907..... 86,865,202 | 13-75 || 19222....} 184,297,242 20-66 
LS ee 20,035, 082 4-04 || 1908..... 85,557,101 | 13-16 || 19232....] 214,079,331 23,76 
og Sepa 19,931, 158 3-98 || 1909..... 91,831,441 | 13-70 || 19242....] 209,583, 406 22-92 
OO Siaccte's. 9 5 _ 20,505,917 4-05 | 1910 ....| 106,823,623 | 15-44 || 19252....| 226,583,333 24-38 
1896.........} 22,474, 256 4°38 1911... 103,220,994 | 14-32 | 19262....) 240,437,123 25-44 
usp * 28,485,023 549-1912... 135,048,296 | 18-32 | 19272....] 247,356, 695 25-67 
ae 38,412,431 7-32 |. 1918..... 145,634,812 | 19-35 |) 19282....] 274,989,487 27-97 
2800530...... 49,234,005 9-27 || 1914.....] 128,863,075 | 16-75 || 19292....} 310,850, 246 31-00 
US 64,420,877 | 12-04 || 1915..... ~ 137,109,171 | 17-44 || 19802....| 279,873,578 27-42 

i 2 ap 227,456,365'1 21-923 


1 Subject to revision. 2 The per capita figures for the years 1922-30 inclusive are worked out on the 
basis of the revised population estimates (see p. 110). 
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2.—Mineral Production of Canada, calendar years 1929 and 1930. 
P.C. Increase (++) 
— 1929. 1930. or Decrease (—). 
Quantity. Value. | Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
$ $ p.c p.c 
METALLIC. 
Arsenic (As2O3)....... Ib. 5, 230, 088 171,320} 4,524,220 129,527) — 13.5) — 24.4 
Bismuth iets eee < 194,329 307, 114 12,732 6,366] — 93.4) — 92.9 
Cadmium cece. - 675, 294 - 337,871 -|- 50.0 
Chromite............. tons 126 900 - - - - 
Cobaltinn. ckeen oe lb 929,415} 1,801,915 694,163} 1,144,007} — 25.3] — 36.5 
Coppersen ceccntcresn ec. ce 248,120,760} 438,415,251] 303,478,356] 37,948,359) + 22.3) — 12.6 
Goldene eee fine oz.| 1,928,308] 39,861,663] 2,102,068] 43,453,601) + 9.0} + 9.0 
Titaniferous iron ore.. tons 2,748 , 009 412 ,2389| — 85.0] — 83.2 
OAM racer eee ee lb 326, 522, 566 16,544, 248] 332,894,163} 13,102,635) +- 2.0) — 20.8 
Manganese ore........ tons = 273 1,356 - ~ 
Molybdenite.......... lb. 16, 150 6, 400 - - - - 
Nickels, 32203 ae. ss 110,275,912) 27,115,461) 103,768,857) 24,455,133) — 5.9} — 9.8 
Palladium, rhodium, 
iridium, etc........ fine oz. 17,318 809, 289 34, 092 895,867) + 96.9} + 10.7 
Platinum,............ 4 12,519 846, 756 34,024] 1,543,261) + 171.8] + 82.3 
Silver, eee a 23,143,261] 12,264,308} 26,443,823] 10,089,376) + 14.3) — 17.7 
ZinGiee cP sgeee ea eee lb. | 197,267,087] 10,626,778] 267,643,505] 9,635,166] + 35.7) — 9.3 
Totals, Metallic Minerals $ — | 154,454,056 — | 142,743,764 -|- 7.6 
Non-MEtALLICc. 
Fuels. 
Coaln: aliss: Sree. tons | 17,496,557| 63,065,170} 14,881,324] 52,849,748) — 14.9) — 16.2 
Natural gas......... Mcu.ft.| 28,378,462} 9,977,124) 29,376,919] 10,289,985] + 3.5) + Sie! 
Peat, Baie aes tons , 607 13,339 2,847 10,932} ++ 9.2} — 18.0 
Petroleum, crude..... brl. 1,117,368] 3,731,764) 1,522,220} 5,033,820} + 36.2] + 34.8 
Totals, Fuels..........$ - | 76,787,397 - | 68,184,485 -|- 11.2 
Other Non-Metallic Minerals. 
Actinolite............. tons 375 34 13.3 16.5 
Asbestos..... eae aunt 4 306,055) 13,172,581 242,114) 8,390,163) — 20.9] — 36.3 
Barytes.......e03 ees ef 10 341 66 1,484] — 37.1] — 36.6 
Beryl] crystals......... lb. 4,456 114 - = - = 
Bituminous sands..... tons 989 3, 956 2,067 8,268] + 109.0] + 109.0 
Diatomiter shea ey 429 10,330 554 13,247) + 29.1) + 28.2 
eldspar.......6.+..0 Gi SY 340,471 26, 796 268,469} — 28.6) — 21.1 
Fluorspar 223 2c), .4202 . 17,870 268, 120 80 1,240) — 99.5] — 99-5 
Graphite i.6.0. 65 eens ie 1,461 103,174 15585 96,392} + 5.1] — 6.6 
Grindstones........... ey 1,947 106,354 83 62,021) — 57.4) — 41.7 
Gypsum: . 2.2 tier ae “ 1,211,689] 3,345,696) 1,070,968} 2,818,788] — 11.6} — 15.7 
Tronjoxides saree ca fe 6,518 115, 932 6,596 83,873] -+ 1.2} — 27.7 
Magnesite............. s 18,809 491,170 13,336 336, 162) — 29.1) — 31.6 
Managanese, bog...... 4 30 1,830 275 1,650) — 3.6] — 9.8 
IGA, cde aoe 2 4,053 118,549 1,170 96,004, — — 71.1} — 19.0 
Mineral water......... gal. 321,905 16, 139 227;141 24,481) — 29.4] + 51.7 
Phosphate............ tons 1,185 5,380 40 760] — 96.6) — 85.9 
Quarta. ce <dccamee ee 4 265, 949 561,527 226, 200 418,127; — 14.9] — 25.6 
Dab, rics stage hac es es 330,264] 1,578,086 271,695} 1,694,631) — 17.7) + 7.4 
Silica brick........... M 3,951 173,581 : 2,418 97,379| — 38.8} — 43.9 
Soapstone............. - 47,986 - 50, 168 -| + 4.5 
Sodium carbonate..... tons 600 8,100 364 4,550] — 39.3] — 43.8 
Sodium sulphate...... 4 5,018 64, 112 31,571 293,847) + 529.2} + 358.3 
Sulphur ae eee 42,781 350, 848 37, 730 314,835) — 11.8) — 10.3 
BIGL nen setadam emat es A 15,509 181, 212 11,841 136,048) — 23.7| — 24.9 
Volcanic dust......... Gy 300 6,000 242 4,840] — 19.3] — 19.3 
Totals, Other Non- 
Metallic Minerals...$ -| 21,073,959 - | 15,217,864 -|- 27.8 
Totals, Non-Metallic 
Minerals........... $ - | 97,861,356 - | 83,402,349 -|- 14.8 


“1 Includes sulphur content of pyrites at its sale value and estimated figures for quantity and value of 
sulphur in smelter gases used for acid making. 


2.—Mineral Production of Canada, calendar years 1929 and 1930—concluded. 
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Item. 


Cray Propucts AND OTHER 


STRUCTURAL MATERIALS. 


Clay 
Brick— 


(wire 


Face... 


Fancy or ornamental 


brick 


Products. 


sore eeeecoe 


cut) 


eeoeeeeeoee 


eoreceeseee 


settee ces ecese 


Paving brick........ 


Firebrick 
Fire clay... 


Fire clay biocks and shapes 


. Hollow bloc 


RL aT ee 


Roofing tile 


Yo. 
Floor tile (quarries). auJt 


Drain tile.. 
Sewer pipe, 


flue linings, etc 
Pottery, glazed and unglazed 
Other clay products 


eeeceecseeee 


es 
eoceeree 
eoeesereecee 


eooVerssrcsece 


copings, 


ton 


S 


ee ee 


Totals, Clay Products. .$ 


Other Structural Materials. 


Womentie .scas dos cieee brl 
LOVOR ae ite Go Mere he Bee ee tons 
Sand and gravel....... s 
DIALOAN. scout ess << ig 
RiOnensiat.. era iG "ig 
Totals, Other Structural 
Waterinistsc. oon... 
Totals, Clay Products 


and 
tural 


Grand 


Other Struc- 
Materials.....$ 
Totals........ $ 


1929. 
Quantity. Value. 
$ 

26, 624 538, 096 
77,399 1,195,511 
114,093 2,469,417 
170, 840 2,509, 451 
38,591 813,461 
26,131 368, 039 
~— 187 12,795 
4,765 96, 588 
97 3, 844 
5,196 251,043 
5,041 35, 226 
- 130, 411 
221,800 2,214, 384 
35,075 4,628 
307, 400 70, 186 
25,000 720,316 
- 2,005, 887 
- , 194 
- 142, 166 
- 13, 904, 643 
12,284,081) 19,337,235 
674,087! 5,908,610 
27,846, 945 7,317,814 
9,622,424] 12,066,532 
- | 44,630,191 
- | 58,534,834 
— | $10,850, 246 


1930. 
Quantity. Value. 
$ 
11,350 247, 220 
56, 487 861, 805 
99,284] 2,135,871 
105,225] 1,480,965 
29, 434 604,197 
16,915 208, 495 
339 27,649 
804 15,299 
9 297 
3, 789 177, 608 
2,870 25,975 
74 1,396 
- 147,308 
165,359] 1, 667, es 
3,056 356 
179, 786 56, 230 
25,291 687,070 
- 1, 721, 815 
- 94,866 
- 231,372 
-| 10,593,578 
11, ae 538] 17,713,067 
,802} 4,038,698 
28, a7. 511} 8,344,913 
150 3,000 
9,994,506) 18, 034, 209 
- | 43,133,887 
- | 53,727,465 


P.C. Increase (++) 
or Decrease (—). 


Quantity. 


Value. 


i a 


— | | | | | — ________ 


———${}$ | | | —_—_ J SS | 


= | | | | | —__ _ —_— 


| | | | | — 


An interesting comparison of the mineral production of the two years, 1929 and 
1930, as to quantities and values, is furnished in Table 3. 


Owing to the many different units in which the quantity of different minerals 
is expressed the total volume of production from year to year is difficult to compare, 
while the wide variations in prices make comparisons of total values misleading. 
Table 3 is an attempt to overcome these difficulties by working out what the values 
would be in the later year if prices remained the same as inthe former, and thus 
obtaining the increases or decreases due to changes in quantity alone; these are 


shown in-the last column: 


Thus, had the 1929 prices ruled in 1930, the total value 
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of the mineral production in the later year would have shown an increase of $518,000 
or 0-2 p.c. over 1929, instead of the actual decrease of $30,976,000 or 9-9 p.c. which 
occurred. 

Increases in quantity were most important among the metallic minerals, 
especially copper, zinc, gold, silver and platinum. But in spite of this increase of 
nearly 12 p.c. in the quantity production of metallics in 1930, price declines were so 
great as to result in a decline of nearly 8 p.c. in value. Other important minerals 
showing an increased quantity production in 1930 were petroleum, natural gas, 
sodium sulphate, sand, gravel and stone. 

As affecting the general value of mineral production, the largest decreases in 
quantity occurred in coal, asbestos, clay products, cement and lime. 


3.—Mineral Production of Canada, Compared as to Quantity and Value, calendar 
years 1929 and 1930 (‘‘000’’ omitted). 


Actual Due to Due to 
Actual Value Actual Increase Higher | Larger (++) 
Item. Value at Prices Value (+) or (+) or or Smaller 
1930. of 1929. 1929. Decrease | Lower (—) (—) 
@). Prices. Quantities. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
METALLIC. 
ATSenIC te bee. ea 130 148 171) — 41) — 18] — 23 
Bismutho oe Weeeen orice oe 6 20 307] — 301) — 14) — 287 
Cad mui soe cei ccc cee 338 398 675|. — 337| — 60} — 277 
Opals (hss ek eae 2 eee 1,144 1,346 1,802) — 658] — 202) — 456 
Copper 2s) he eet ee 37, 948 53, 100 43,415] — 5,467), — 15,152) + 9,685 
Olde Sag. See omen. ee 43,454 43,454 39,862) + 3,592 -}|+ 3,592 
Tread) sin, See Gaetan ates B 13,103 16,875 16,544) — 3,441] — 3,772| + Bo: 
Nickel 2.235 eee 24,455 25,520 27,116) — 2,661] — 1,065) — 1,596 
Palladium, rhodium, etc.... 896 1,079 809} + 87) — 183] + 270 
Platinim..2seeen ee eee 1,543 2,302) 847) + 696; — 759) -- 1,455 
SU OR gtk Reg ee 10,089 14,015 12,264] — 2,175) — 3,926} + per ast | 
TDC re ete Sere eee 9, 635 14,415 10,627) — 992) — 4,780} + 3, 788 
Othemmetalliesssss. 5000-058 5} — 12) + _ 13 
Totals, Metallic Min- 
erals......... Eases 142,744 172,674 154,454 — 11,710} — 29,930) + 18,220 
Non-MEtattic. 
Fuels. 

CORDES caf FREE: hi ve 52,849 53, 620 63,065) — 10,216) — 771) — 9,445 
NaniEA 28S 7% bos cts <a alas t 10, 290 10,330 9,977) + 313) — 40) + 303 
Petroleum, crude............ 5,034 5,080 3,732) + 1,302) — 46} + 1,348 

Peatese rs int aeesehe cs es 11 15 13] — 2} — 4) + 
Totals, Fuels........... 68,184 69,045 76,787) — 8,603) — 861) — 7, 742 

Other Non-Metallic Minerals. 

ASbDOStOS Sees ds csc ee e 8,390 10, 420 13,173) — 4,783) — 2,030) — 2,753 
Feldspar, i038 ccs iar 268 243 340] — 72| + 25) — 97 
Fluorspat..07 46 se4 ese sce a 1 268} — 267 -|- 267 
Graphitesssc.n.Meneeesscocee 96 108 103] — 7 — 12) + 5 
Grinds tonesiaqeanccaeereee 62 45 106} — 44) + 17) — 61 
Gy Pell ie Peers oooh 2,819 2,958 3,346) — 527| — 139] — 388 
Trontoxideswaerrenace. eee, 84 117 116} — 32) — 33) + iE 
Magnesitont he ecncnocs ad. 336 348 491} — 155) — 12) — 143 
MACE cio sae es ce ee 96 ' 34 119) — 23] + 62) — 85 
Mineral water............... 25 11 16] + 9) + 14) — 5 
Quarta ree yee ae 418 478 562] — 144) — 60} — 84 
Salt owsecc teen. duvets thers. 1, 695 1, 298 1,578) + 117} + 397] — 280 
Silica: brick tesa... Oe e 9 106 _ 77) — 9} — 68 
Soapstoneye wy. noe 50 51 48) + 2) — 1] + 3 
Sodium sulphate............ 294 404 64] + 230) — 110} + 340 
UlPDUl Sos see ee settee ck 315 309 351] — 36) + 6] — 42 
Taloz shack othe binchun-dye. 136 138 181} — 45| — 2) — 43 
Other non-metallics......... 36 35 38] — 2) + 1] — 3 


Sf | | | SSO STFS 


Totals, Other Non- 
Metallic Minerals.... 15,218 17,104 21,074) — 5,856) — 1,886} — 3,970 
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3.—Mineral Production of Canada, Compared as to Quantity and Value, calendar 
years 1929 and 1930 (‘‘000’’ omitted)—concluded. 


Actual 
Due to Due to 
Actual Value Actual aiid: Higher | Larger (++) 
Item. Value at Prices Value D oF (+) or | or Smaller 
1930. of 1929. 1929. ae Lower (—) (—) 
Prices. Quantities. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ciay Propucts AND OTHER 
StRucTURAL MATERIALS. 
Clay Products. 
Brick—Soft mud/{Face...... 247 230 538}. — 291} + 17| — 308 
process|Common. 862 873 1,196} — 334) — 11} — 323 
Stiff mud{Face...... 2,136 2,150 2,469) — 333| — 14] — 319 
process; Common. 1,481 1,547 2,510) — 1,029} — 66} — 963 
hres F 604 620 814 210 1 194 
BCA co 6. — - 6} — 
Dry press} Common. 209 238 368| — 10h: 29] — 130 
Fancy or ornamental 28 23 13] + 15} + 5} + 10 
Sewer brick......... 15 16 97; — 82) — 1] —- 81 
Hire brielen«. .. ies.% 178 183 251). — 73) — 5| — 68 
Fireclay blocks, etc......... 147 152 130] ++ 17) — 5} + 22 
Hollow blocks...... 0.06 3... 1, 668 1, 650 2,214) — 546) + 18} — 564 
Piloorstile week SN oho. ee. 6 56 41 70| — 14) + 15} — 29 
Dirammetilone: ons, 265. 1. 5s 35 687 729 720) — 33] — 42) + 9 
Sewer pipe, copings, etc..... 1722 1,827 2,006] — 284] — 105) — 179 
Pottery, glazed or not....... 295 302 323] — 28| — (A lees 21 
Other clay products......... 259 259 186} + 73 -|+ 73 
Totals, Clay Products. 10,594 10,840 13,905 3,011) — 246) — 3,065 

Other Structural Materials. 

OINOM Os. KIS OE oO test 17, 713 17,360 19,337) — 1,624) +- 353) — 1,977 
1B ra ee ae eG One 4,039). 4,305 5,909) — 1,870) — 266] — 1,604 
Sand and gravel............. 8,345 7,500 7,318) + 1,027) + 845) ++ 182 
BSLGHO we sei encase «ols 13,037 12,540 12,066} -+- 971) + 497] -+- 474 

Totals, Other Struc- 
tural Materials....... 43,134 41,705 44,630| — 1,496} + 1,429) — 25925 
Grand Totals........ 279,874 311, 368 310,850} — 30,976) — 31,494) + 518 
Increase or decrease, p.c..... ~ = -|—- 9-9} — 10-1} + 0-2 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Distribution of Mineral Production. 


The principal mineral-producing province of Canada in 1930 was Ontario, 
with an output valued at $113,530,976. British Columbia came second with a 
mineral production valued at $54,953,320. Quebec was third with $41,215,220 
and Alberta ranked fourth with $30,427,742. Nova Scotia was fifth with $27,019,- 
367 and Manitoba, Yukon Territory, New Brunswick, and Saskatchewan followed 
in the order named, with productions of from $5,453,182 down to $2,368,612. The 
record of the respective provinces from 1899 on is given in Table 4. 


4.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1899-1931. 


Quebec. 


Yukon. 


British 
Colum- 
bia. 


— | | | |} - | | | | —_____—_— 


6,817)274 


‘"" | -9,298'479 


7,770, 159 


...{10, 686, 549 


.. {11,431,914 
... 11,212, 746 
... {11,507,047 
. 112, 894, 303 


420,227 
439,060 
467,985 
607,129 


580, 495 
559, 913 
559, 035 
646,328 


2,585, 635 
3, 292,383 
3,759, 984 
3,743, 636 


3,585,938 
3, 688, 482 
4,405,975 
5, 242,058 


P , Saskat- 
Ontario. |Manitoba. hates Alberta. 
$ $ 
9,819,557 17,108,707 
11, 258, 099 23 , 452, 230 
13,970,010 19, 297,940 
14,619,091 16, 127, 400 
14, 160, 033 14,082,986 
12, 582, 843 12,713, 613 
18, 833, 292 11,387, 642 
25,111, 682 10,092, 726 


12, 482, 605 
16, 680, 526 
20,531, 833 
17,448,031 


17,899, 147 
19,325,174 
22,386,008 
25,299, 600 
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4,—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1899-1931—concluded. 


Calen- ew ! British 
dar ee , | Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. acne Alberta. | Yukon. | Colum- 
Year os wick : bia. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1907... 114,532, 040 664,467] 6,205,553) 30,381, 638 898, 775 533,251! 4,657,524] 3,335, 898/25, 656, 056 
1908...}14, 487, 108 579,816) 6,372,949) 30, 623, 812 584,374 413,212) 5,122,505) 3,669, 290/23, 704,035 
1909...}12,504, 810 657,035} 7,086,265] 37,374,577) 1,193,377 456,246] 6,047,447) 4,032, 678/22, 479.006 
1910... 114, 195, 730 581,942) 8,270,136] 48,538,078) 1,500,359 498,122} 8,996,210] 4,764, 474/24, 478,572 
1911...|15, 409, 397 612,830} 9,304,717] 42,796,162) 1,791,772 636, 706] 6,662,673] 4,707, 432/21, 299, 305 
1912...|18, 922, 236 771, 004/11, 656, 998} 51,985,876] 2,463,074) 1,165, 642}12,073,589| 5,933, 242130, 076, 635 
1913...}19,376, 183} 1,102, 613/13, 475,534] 59,167,749] 2,214, 496 881, 142}15, 054,046] 6,276, 737/28, 086, 312 
1914. ..117,584, 639} 1,014,570/11, 836,929) 53,034,677) 2,413,489 712, 313]12, 684, 234] 5,418, 185/24, 164, 039 
1915... |18,088, 342 903, 467]11, 619,275] 61,071,287] 1,318,387 451,933] 9,909,347) 5,057, 708)28, 689, 425 
1916... }20,042, 262) 1,118, 187}14, 406,598] 80,461,323) 1,823,576 590, 473}13, 297,543] 5,491, 610/39, 969, 962 
1917...}21,104,542] 1,435,024117,400,077| 89,066,600) 2,628,264 860, 651]16, 527,535] 4,482, 202136, 141, 926 
1918... |22,317,108} 2, 144,017/19, 605,347) 94,694,093) 3,120,600] 1,019, 781/23, 109,987} 2,355, 631/42, 935, 333 
1919...|23,445,215| 1,770, 945/21, 267,947) 67,917,998) 2,868,378] 1,521, 964/21, 087,582) 1,940, 934/34, 865, 427 
1920... 134,130,017} 2,491, 787)28, 886,214] 81,715,808] 4,223,461] 1,837, 468/33, 586, 456| 1,576, 726/39, 411, 728 
1921...}28,912,111] 1,901,505}15, 157,094] 57,356,651) 1,934,117] 1, 114, 220/30, 562,229) 1,754, 955133, 230, 460 
1922... ]25, 923,499) 2,263, 692/17, 646,529) 65,866,029) 2,258,942) 1,255, 470127, 872, 136) 1,785, 573)39, 423, 962 
1923... /29, 648,893] 2,462, 457/20, 308, 763] 80,825,851] 1,768,037] 1,047, 583)31, 287,536] 2,972, 823143, 757,388 
1924... 123,820,352] 1,969; 260/19, 136,504] 86,398, 656] 1,534,249) 1,128, 100/22, 344,940 952, 812|52, 298, 533 
1925...17,625, 612] 1,743, 858/24, 284,527] 87,980,436] 2,276,759) 1,076,392)25, 318, 866} 1, 791, 641/64, 485, 242 
1926. ..]28,873, 792) 1,811,104/25, 956,193] 84,702,296) 3,073,528] 1,193,394/26, 977,027) 2,226, 81365, 622,976 
1927.../30, 111,221] 2, 148, 535/28, 870,403} 89,982,962) 2,888,912] 1,455, 225/29, 309, 223] 1, 789, 044/60, 801, 170 
1928. ..|30,524,392| 2,198, 919137,037,420} 99,584,718] 4,186,853) 1,719, 461/32,531, 416} 2,709, 957/64, 496,351 
1929... /30, 904,453} 2,439, 072/46, 358, 285/117, 662,505) 5,423,825) 2, 253,506/34, 739,986] 2,905, 736/68,162, 878 
1930...|27,019,367| 2,383, 571/41, 215, 220/113, 530,976] 5,453,182] 2,368, 612/30, 427, 742] 2,521, 588/54, 953, 320 
19312. ..121, 065,891] 2,082, 246/35,673,395) 96,126,990} 9,978,556) 2,114,372/23,970,783| 2, 141, 986/34, 302, 146 


1 Includes a small production from Prince Edward Island. 


2 Figures for 1931 are subject to revision. 


The quantities and values of the minerals produced in each province during 
1930 are shown in Table 5. Coal accounts for 91 p.c. of the value of mineral 
production in Nova Scotia, with gypsum the item of next importance. Coal and 
‘ gypsum are also the most important mineral products of New Brunswick, which 
is also one. of the provinces with a production of natural gas and petroleum. 
Quebec is the only province in which asbestos is produced, and, while in 1929 this 
was her principal mineral, the successful development of the Rouyn.mining district 
made copper the most important mineral product in 1930, with asbestos second. 
Other important minerals of Quebec are cement, stone and other structural materials, 
gold, zinc, magnesite and silver. In 1930 Quebec led all the provinces in the 
value of cement and stone produced. Gold represented 32 p.c. of the value of 
Ontario’s mineral production in 1930, and with other metals, of which nickel, 
copper, silver, the platinoids and cobalt are the chief, made up 73 p.c. of the total 
for the province. As the most populous province, Ontario has a large production 
of the various structural materials, and there is also a large production of natural 
gas, salt and gypsum. Cement and other structural materials are the principal 
mineral products of Manitoba, although this province has recently become an im- ° 
portant producer of the metals, gold, copper, refined zine and silver. In 1930 gold 
accounted for 9 p.c. of the total.. Gypsum is another important mineral. Saskatche- 
wan’s mineral production is small and coal constitutes about half the total, the 
remainder being structural materials and sodium sulphate. Coal is the principal 
product in Alberta, accounting for 59 p.c. of the total, while natural gas, petroleum 
and cement are the other most important products. The metals, chiefly lead, copper, 
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zine, silver and gold, make up the greater part of the value of the minerals produced 
in British Columbia, although there is also a large production of coal. Silver, 
alluvial gold and lead are the principal mineral products of the Yukon Territory. 


5.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1930. 


Note.—The mineral production of the Yukon Territory during the calendar year 1930 was as follows 
in quantities and values:—Copper, 42,628 lb., $5,534; Gold, 35,517 fine oz., $734,202; Lead, 8,896,582 lb., 
$349,369; Silver, 3,746,326 fine oz., $1,429,378; Coal, 653 tons, $3,110; Total, $2,521,588. 


New : ne 
: Nova : Mani- | Saskat- British 
Mineral. Séotia- Cask Quebec. | Ontario. hat lchewdh. Alberta. Columbia. 
METALLICS. wi E 

ATSONIGI ES as.c.ci ack! lb. - ~ - | 2,750,887 - - - | 1,773,333 
$ - = f -— | ,109,932 - - - 19,595 
IDISMNUGHELS. .seeances lb. - - - 12,732 - = - as 
$ - - =| 4g 6,866 j- = = = 
Cadmium... 26... 58 $ = - b= - - - - 337, 871 
CORAlE He 2. coast lb. - - Be - 694, oe - - - ~ 
$ ~ - -— | 1,144,0 - - - 
Coppers staskG scaeke lb. - — 180,310,363 127, 718, 871 2,087, 609 = — |93,318, 885 
$ ~ — {10,425,891)15, 187, "959 315, ‘018 ~ = |12,114, 657 
Gold Prairies fine oz. 1,272 - 141,747 1, 736, 012 23, 189 - - 4,331 
$ F 26,295 - | 2,930, 170|35, 886,552) 479,359 - — | 3,397,023 
Titaniferous iron ore tons LS - 412 a - - - - 
$ - - 1, 239 - - - - - 
TON, dette eildas «6d lb. - - — | 2,193,856 - - — (321,803,725 
$ - - - 116, 034 - - — |12, 637, 232 
Manganese........... tons 4 269 - - - = - = 
$ 60 1, 296 - - - - - - 
ENEOKOL. ofc chore oo eo. lb. - — |103,768,857 = - - - 
= - — |24, 455, 133 - - - = 

Palladium, rhodi- : 
AMIN, "OCLC?: , Sonics fine oz. - ~ - 34,040 - = - 52 
$ - - = 894,511 - - - 1,356 
Pig tinum F263) fine oz ~ ~ = 34,000 = - - 24 
$ - - -— | 1,542,172 - - 1,089 
BilVerieis... onocte: fine oz 67 - 571, 164}10, 205,683} 94,653 - — }11,825, 930 
$ 26 - 217,922) 3,893,876] 36,114 - - | 4,512,065 
PAV tee ees 5 eee lb. - — | 9,754,160] 3,527, 894/3,882,141 - — |250,479,310 
$ - - 351,150} 127,004] 139,757 - - | 9,017, 255 
Totals, Metallics $ 26,381,  1,296|13,926,372|83, 362,846] 870,248 ~ — [42,038,143 

Non-METALtics. 
Fuels. 

(ONS We ieee iN Puig ti tons} 6,252,552} 209,349 - - — | 579,424] 5,755,528) 2,083,818 
$ |24,528,860] 864,118 - — | 968, 863/18, 063,225} 8, 421, 572 
Natural gas....M cu. ft.| > — | 661,975 — | 7,965, 761 600 — |20, 748, 583 = 
$ — | 325,751 - 5, 034, 828 180 — | 4,929,226 = 
eat. 4. octet t.. : tons - - 2,219 62 - ~ - = 
= PF 9,330 1,602 ~ - - = 
Petroleum, crude... bri. - 6, 758 - 117,302 - — | 1,398,160 = 
- | 17,378 - 235, 746 - — | 4,780,696 = 


————EEE) 
SS Ee Oe ee ee ne 


Totals, Fuels... $ |24,528,860|1,207,247 9,330) 5,272,176 180] 968, 863|27, 773,147) 8,421,572 
Other Non-Metallics. 


Actinolite........... tons - - - 34 - - = 5 
$ - = - 437 = - - - 
MAVOBLOSS ioc. ci'. tons - - 242,114 = - - - = 
- - | 8,390, 163 - - - - - 
BIAPYEOS.. Fibs. tons 66 - ~ - - - SS — 
| 1,484 a: n z = - - ~ 
Bituminous sands....tons Be an ~ - - - - 2,067 = 
$ - - - - - - 8, 268 ~ 
Diatomite........... tons 398 - - 10 - = ~ 146 
$ 7, 960 - - 140 = ~ - 5,147 
Feldspar.............tons - - 17,074 9, 722 - = = = 
$ - - 163,802] 104,667 = - oF = 
Fluorspar............tons - - - 80 - - - = 
~ ~ - 1,240 - - = = 
RATADDItO. oie eee. tons - - 197 1,338 - - - = 
$ - - 9,850 86,542 - - - - 
- Grindstones......... tons 6 495 ~ ~ - = - 329 
$ 110! 35,689 - - ~ = = 26, 222 
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5.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1930—continued. 


Mineral. 


Non-METALLICS-con. 


Other Non-M etallics—con. 


Gypsuln, 20... ees tons 
Iron oxides.......... .” 
Magnesite........... aie 
Manganese, bog...:..tons 
Mica, Sai. Penataen a. a 


Mineral water.imp. gal. 
$ 


Phosphate........... tons 
QuattZan cscs eke cos ed 
Salt teen ten ocd tins 
Silica brick.......... i 

Sodium ohiboaste. ns 
Sodium sulphate..... tons 
Sulphur! 55. 2602 one 
Tele ice geccest tie tons 
Volcanic dust........ Aon 


Totals, Other 
Non-Metallics $ 


Cray Propucts anp 
OTHER STRUCTURAL 


MatTeERIALS. 
Clay Products. 
Brick— 
Soft mud process— 
BCOwk wey ee 'M 
$ 
Common........ M 
Stiff mud process 
(wire cut)— 
ACCLee cee ee M 
$ 
Common........ M 
$ 
Dry press— 
BCG eee M 
$ 
Commion?,...... M 
Fancy or ornament- 
elbriqk: es... M 
$ 
Sewer brick....... M 
$ 
‘Paving brick...... e 
Firebrieks =. (226. M 
$ 
Pireclay tive. ae tons 
Bentonite ss... ee. tons 
$ 


Nova 
Scotia. Sviale: 
827,063] 82,674 
982,287) 513,677 
a 275 
- 1, 650 
8,057 
18,494 
23,058 
136, 226 
2,040 
78, 259 


6,590 
83, 753 
13, 336 

336, 162 


430 
61,729 
12,941 

3,727 
40 

760 

49,561 
119, 668 


50,168 


New 
Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. 


Mani- 
toba. 


94,946) 34,157 
776,069] 298, 297 


274, 674 


7,277 
73, 855 
11, 664 

133, 213 


1 ee ee Se ee Se tl oe Vela 2 lactate 


Saskat- 
ahewak Alberta. 


31,571 
293° 847 


British 
Columbia. 


32, 128 
248, 458 


_ 
bo 
oom 


Son ti PP tout bet 


noo 
bm OT 


oo 
aoltrtid 


———— | | | | | | | _——_—___——_——_— 


1,224,820] 551,016] 9,312,820 


240 

3,360 
730| 3, 
9,718] 62, 
962| 1, 
26,608] 27, 
7,212| 1, 
98,133] 28, 

1,269 
5,720] 1 


? 


877 
625 


124 
836 
913 
711 


co 
Lisa te be ot 
i 


2,660 
67,291 


9,798 
201,860 
24,674 


9,720 


375, 088] 156,585 


57,001 
1,178,026 
22,800 
346, 126 


1,204 
26, 604 


- 1,312 


1,189] 7,298 
16'867| 92,158 


1,691 2,589 
54,842 37,468 
4,823 2,258 
55, 159 20,549 


282 3,751 
9,058 61, 616 
= 10,886 

- 124, 585 

504 16 
28,001 832 
504 0 
3,920 450 


440,565 


7,741 
136,010 


1 Sulphur content of pyrites at its sale value and estimated quantity and value of sulphur contained in 


the sulphuric acid made from bessemer gases. 


* 
—— 
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5.—Mineral Production of Canada, by Provinces, calendar year 1930—concluded. 


New _ ve 
: Nova ; Mani- | Saskat- British 
Mineral. Sk ta | ee Quebec. | Ontario. mn es ee Alberta. Gauanhin. 
Cray PrRopucts AND 
OTHER STRUCTURAL 
MATERIALS-con. 
Clay Products—con. 
Fireclay blocks and 
BNA posers soa ae bs.: $ 525 552 = = — | 118,122 - 28,110 
Hollow blocks....... tons 9,378 600 39, 769 85,155 1,035 7,566 13,123 8,433 
$ 107,998 8,888 484, 605 791,474| 17,754] 60,214 111,807 85, a 
Roofing tile......... No. = - _ 3,056 ~ - - 
$ - - - 356 - = - - 
Floor tiles (quarries) : 
squit. - - - 179,047 - 739 - ~ 
$ = _ - 56,054 - ks - ~ 
Drain tile: sy M 111 5 835 22,783 310 58 1,164 
$ 3,796 193 28,763 593,980) 15,024 1. fe 8, 785 40,529 
Sewer pipe, copings, 
flue linings, etc.... $ 239,475 - 195,981] 834,361 ~ = 335, 033 116,965 
Pottery, glazed or 
unglazed........... $ -—| 31,917 - 89,381 - ~ 167,402 6, 166 
Other clay products $ = - - 227,947 - 1,924 - 1,501 
Totals, Clay 


Products..... $ 495,333) 162,536) 2,464,044) 5,221,214) 215,967) 349,283) 997,685) 687,516 


SS Oe OE ee | SSS Ss 


Other Structural 


Materials. 
Comments a JR 72 brl = — | 4,865,609} 3,942,690} 977,906 - 525,289} 721,044 
$ - — | 7,031,528] 5,779, 404/2,268,742 — | 1,144,160} 1,489,233 
MINOT te tons 31,114) 12,521 129,350) 252,066] 24,098 - 5,136 36,517 
$ 113,250} 135,304) 967,650) 2,177,587 260, 325 49,525} 335,057 
Sand and gravel..... tons} 525,683] 357,551] 6,581,807 12, 027, 082)1 253, 103/3,680, 553 1,626, 989] 2,494, 743 
310,407} 41,303] 1,750, 690 3, 783 , 830 453, 944 751, 779 433, 221 819, 739 
SEN oO Sen abe erie tons - - ~ - - - ~ 150 
$ - - - - - - - 3,000 
LONG ets. mea Aa. «ss tons} 152,463) 111,612] 3,818,126] 5,396,233] 147,078 - 7,903] 361,091 
$ 320,316] 284,869] 5,752,786) 4, 850, 528/1,085,479 - 21,736] 718,495 
Totals, Other | | S| | — | | —- | —_ 
Structural - 


Materials.....: - §$ 743,973} 461, 476/15, 502, 654/16, 591, 349/4,068,490) 751,779) 1,648,642) 3,365,524 


SS SS eS SS, eS ee ee EE ES, eee eS 


Grand Totals... $ |27,019,367|2,383,571| 41, 215, 220| 113,530, 976|5,453,182|2,368,612/30, 427, 742/54, 953,320 


Section 3.—Industrial Statistics of Mines and Minerals— 
Capital, Labour, Wages, etc., in Principal Industries. 


Annual statistical reports on the mineral production of Canada have been 
published for many years, first by the Geological Survey, later by the Mines Branch 
of the Department of Mines, and since 1921 by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Previous to that year the annual statistics of mines were confined chiefly to a 
presentation of the quantity production of each of the minerals and their value at 
average market prices for the year. The recent treatment has been extended to 
include a general review of the principal mineral industries, such as the copper-gold, 
silver-lead-zine and nickel-copper industries, as well as a section on metallurgical 
works. The additional data include such features as capital employed, numbers of 
employees, wages and salaries paid, and gross and net production. The aim has 
been to extend the mining statistics beyond a summary of the production of indi- 
vidual minerals by approaching the subject from the standpoint of industrial 
organization, definitely illustrating the place which mining holds in the scheme of 
Canadian productive enterprise. 
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The net value of the products of the mines, smelters, quarries, sand and gravel 
-pits, oil and gas wells, clay products’ plants, cement mills and other mineral industries 
should not be confused with the figures given as the value of mineral production. 
In calculating the mineral production values, the metals recoverable from Canadian 
ores are valued at average annual prices for these metals in recognized world markets, 
while the figures given below represent the actual net return to the mines or 
metallurgical works. 


The Growth of the Mining Industry in Recent Years.—Industrial sta- 
tistics of the mining industry were collected for the first time in 1922, showing 
the capital employed, the number of employees, the salaries and wages paid, the 
cost of fuel and electricity, and the net value of the product. In connection with 
the item of capital, operators were requested to report only the capital actually 
invested in the enterprises, including (1) cost of lands, buildings, plant, machinery 
and tools, (2) cost of materials on hand, supplies, finished products and ore on 
dump, and (8) cash, trading and operating accounts and bills receivable. It should 
be specially noted that no estimate of undeveloped ores was included in the capital. 


The substantial growth of the mining industry in the past few years is clearly 
established by the summary statistics of Table 6, which show that the capital 
invested in the mining industry has increased from $493,694,823 in 1922 to $887,- 
420,859 in 1930, the number of employees from 62,249 to 89,200, the salaries and 
wages from $75,026,501 to $113,975,332, the cost of fuel and electricity from $11,096,- 
564 to $25,066,193, and the net value of products from $182,858,578 to $270,785,513. 
Illustrating the large part which the mineral industries have taken in Canadian 
progress during the post-war period, the figures for 1930 showed greater activity 
than so recently as 1927, in spite of the general depression which set in late in 1929. 
The metallic mining industries have shown the greatest progress, their capital, 
number of employees, salary and wage bill, and net value of products having all 
more than doubled between 1922 and 1927—a period of declining prices—and, in 
spite of the more drastic price decline since then, the 1930 figures for the above 
items exceed those of 1927. On the other hand, the non-metallic mineral industries 
as a group have shown little growth, due to the fact that coal mining is the pre- 
dominant industry of the group and hydro-electric development bag limited the 
demand for coal. Details are given in Table 6. 


6.—Summary of Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries in Canada, by Groups, 
1922-30, and by Provinces, 1930. 


Capital Salaries Fuel and Net 
Group and Year Firms Employed. Employees.| 574 Wages.|Electricity.| Sales.! 
No $ No. $ $ $ 
Metatiic MINERALS 
1922 TSE Ra REE Somiae es 408] 165,975,343 13,1388) 18,361,667] 1,649,8562] 60,347,043 
O28) Se SAE ee craic ee 339| 240,889, 284 16,472] 25,794,032 7,904,820] 68,612,936 
TOD ete cra. Section i 296) 281,828,285 19,809! 29,692,896 7,788,506] 86,825,610 
LO2b Hike Sauiess Re eeeeae 323} 290,534,965 20,664] 32,732,782 8,721,063] 105,700, 838 
1926.5. sic sero ace ee 396| 320,248, 840 23,742) 36,033,798) 10,023,885) 115,939,119 
1927. See. Bisa. eer eee 479| 335, 708, 206 26,343} 40,284,887] 10,411,397) 121,062,811 
O28 os oor ween eee ote, ee 508| 435,327, 646 28,582) 44,687,131 9,756,573 140,770,772 
Qe eeiccec cele er aeons 485| 427,498,173 31,125] 50,279,511] 11,221,987) 163,050,366 
1930 jac these. tee eee 325| 427,439,265 30,623! 48,851,303] 11,323,313! 136,994, 693 


1 Gross value less freight and treatment charges and less value of ores charged in the case of smelters. 
2 Electricity was not included in 1922. 
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1922-30, and by Provinces, 1930—concluded. 


Group and Year. 


Non-Metatiic MINERALS. 


Cuay Propucts AND OTHER 
STRUCTURAL MATERIALA. 


Grand Totals, Mineral In- 
dustries— 


CC 


Capital 
Employed. 


Employees. 


Salaries 


Fuel and 


and Wages.| Electricity. 


ee ee ee eS, Se ee ee 


232,888, 769 
243, 105, 227 
259,360,944 
253, 023, 646 
274,109,129 
279,737,591 
295,725,531 
317,302, 4.6 
328,776, 596 


94,830, 711 
94,842,501 
91,254,717 
88,516,534 
94,392,039 
98, 627, 203 
110,914, 805 
122, 220,364 
131, 204, 998 


493, 694, 823 
578,837,012 
632, 443, 946 
632,075, 145 
688, 759, 008 
714, 073, 000 
841,967,982 
867,621,033 
887, 420, 859 
65, 363, 756 
5,349,073 
140, 286,034 
326,396, 783 
35,812, 839 
6,424, 080 
149,974,382 
150, 279, 895 
7,534,017 


38,355 


11,153 
11,420 
10, 688 
12,866 
18, 023 
20,382 
21,780 
23, 897 
20, 222 


62,249 
66, 952 
64,328 
65, 090 
77,931 
84, 674 
89, 448 
$5,102 
89,290 
15,484 
1,391 
15,397 
24,706 
3,021 
1,371 
12,675 
14, 836 
319 


45, 225,900 
53,428, 264 
41,935,916 
40,032,918 
44,379, 854 
48, 273,491 
54,089,011 
55, 602,313 
47,852,675 


11,438, 934 
12,112,581 
11, 160, 609 
12,337,418 
13, 803, 161 
15, 662,514 
17,177,880 
18, 608, 687 
17,271,354 


75,026,501 
91,334, 877 
82, 787,421 
85,103, 118 
94,216,813 
104, 220, 892 
115, 954, 022 
124,490,511 
113,975,332 
19, 284, 197 
1,132,306 
15,190,714 
34,433,915 
4,372,044 
1,040,790 
16,272,916 
21,412,925 
35,525 


4,028, 7842 
6,422, 352 
5, 788, 085 
5, 685, 294 
6,535, 609 
5,402,897 
5, 824,098 
6,033,773 
5, 785, 483 


5,417, 9242 


7,957,397 


11, 096, 564° 
21,257,336 
19,587, 452 
29,565,800 
23,518,304 
22,960, 284 
23,432, 001 
26, 751,585 
25, 066,193 
2,410,115 
162,591 

5, 885, 600 
9,022,652 
1, 205, 288 
229, 760 
1,407,136 
4,652,217 
90, 834 
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Summary of Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries in Canada, by Groups, 


Net 
Sales.1 


$ 


82,976, 794 
91,936, 732 
71,796,009 
71,851,801 
85, 240, 144 
85, 205, 431 
89,312,961 
93,596, 188 
80,063,355 


39,534, 741 
37,751,381 
35, 380, 869 
37, 649, 234 
39,959, 398 
44,809,419 
49,737,181 
58,534, 834 
53, 727,465 


182,858,578 
198,301,049 
194, 002, 488 
215,201,873 
241,138, 661 
251,077, 661 
279,820,914 
315, 181,388 
270, 785,513 
25,043,071 
2,350,372 
51,673, 630 
105, 434, 625 
5, 665, 008 
2,333 , 280 
29, 933 , 896 
45, 768, 150 
2,583,481 


1 Gross value less freight and treatment charges and less value of ores charged in the case of smelters. 
3 Includes a small production from P.E.I. 


2 Electricity was not included in 1922. 


A.summary of the principal statistics of the mining, metallurgical, clay products 


and other structural materials industries operating in Canada in 1929 and 1930 is 
The values produced by the metallic industries given in 


presented in Table 7. 


Tables 6 and 7 are as reported by the operating companies, and are in each case the 


settlements received for shipments by mine operators or for products sold less cost 
The totals, therefore, indicate more 


of ores treated by smelters and refiners. 


nearly the actual return to the different industries than do the values for the several 


metals in Table 2 of this chapter, where, in the cases of copper, lead, zine and silver, 
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the values are computed by using the average prices for the year in the principal 
metal markets. Furthermore, the production figures of Table 2 include all quan- 
tities shipped from the mines, while metals absorbed in new metallurgical operations 
or remaining in stock at smelters and refineries are not included in the industrial 
figures of Tables 6 and 7. On the other hand, some imported ores and concentrates 
are treated in Canadian non-ferrous smelting and refining works. The net value 
of the products of these plants includes therefore the net value of the metals 
recovered from these imported ores and to this extent the net sales shown in Tables 
6 and 7 include products not of Canadian origin. For these reasons the industrial 
returns differ from the total of production, and, while the larger in 1929, the 
industrial total is the smaller in 1930 on account of reduced treatment of foreign ores, 
increased metallurgical absorption and stocks on hand. 

The total net value of products of the fuel industries in Table 7 is less than the 
total production of fuels in Table 2, because the net value of products of the 
industries is confined to that for which the operators receive some economic return, 
while the production of the fuel commodities includes all of those commodities 
produced whether the producer actually receives payment in any form for them or 
not. ‘Thus in coal mining, the industrial values in Table 7 include only coal sold, 
supplied to employees for domestic consumption, or used in making coke and 
briquettes, whereas the figures of coal production as shown in Table 2 include, 
in addition to the above, coal consumed for power and other purposes in the coal- 
mining operations and also the difference between coal put on the bank and lifted 
from’ the bank. Petroleum producers have a larger monetary return than the 
actual value of the petroleum produced because many oil wells also produce large 
quantities of natural gas. On the other hand, the natural gas industry receives a 


smaller return than the total value of all natural gas produced because some of the. 


gas is produced by the petroleum industry, because of leakage or other loss in 
piping gas to the consumers, and because a small amount of natural gas is produced 
by private individuals or groups from their own wells for their own consumption 
without: any industrial organization intervening between production and con- 
sumption. 

- For other non-metallic minerals and structural materials (if the small production 
of peat normally included with fuels is deducted) and clay products, returns to the 
producing industries are the same in each case as the total value of the mineral 
commodities produced. 


Of the industries engaged in exploiting the mineral resources of Canada in 
1930, ‘coal mining was the greatest in the number of employees engaged, although 
the non-ferrous: metallurgical industry exceeded coal mining in the amount of 
capital involved and in the net value of sales. Auriferous quartz mining was third 
in net. production, in capital invested and in number of employees, and second in 
the amount of salaries and wages. Other large mineral industries with a net pro- 
duction valued at over $8,000,000 in 1930 were copper-gold-silver mining and milling, 
silver-lead-zine mining and milling, cement manufacturing, stone quarrying, 
brick and tile manufacturing, nickel-copper mining and milling, natural gas wells, 
and asbestos mining and milling. 
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7.—Summary of Principal Statistics of the Minera] Industries of Canada, by Indus- 


tries, 1929 and 1930. 


38298—175 


Firms. 


140 
153 


873 
901 


Salaries | Fuel and 


Electri- 
city. 


3,657,355 
3,595, 416 
41,590 
33,811 
293,354 
363, 998 


3,992, 299 
3,993, 225 


2,041,474 
1,792,258 


6,033,773 


5, 785, 483 


2,902,869 
1,910,899 
17,515 
11,707 


2,920,384 


Capital Em- el 
Employed. | ployees. Wages. 
$ No. $ 
7,237, 850 488} 586,193 
5, 881, 620 394] 612,369 
135,166,105}  8,660)14, 258, 733 
119,758,057| 8,401)14, 034, 620 
52,546,697) 5,248) 8,498,755 
45,844,395) 5,694) 9,156,759 
15,820,435) 1,149) 1,532,333 
12,268,322} 1,048) 1,488,591 
50,573,661) 4,153) 6,482,392 
42,053,674] 2,866] 4,263,961 
19,448,290} 3,219) 5,105,875 
26,194,605) 3,483] 5,388, 783 
6, 050 94 42,837 
427,906 116} 110,096 
146,699,085} 8,119]13,772,393 
175, 010, 686 
427,498,173) 31,125|50,279, 511/11, 221, 987 
427,439,265, 30,623/48, 851, 303/11,323,313 
141,766,727} 29,739/42,376,378 
140,316,395} 29,172)36, 442,361 
68,592,709] 1,953) 2,275,147 
70,548,353] 1,941] 2,349,703 
54,526,398] 2,221] 3,748, 689 
63,300,244] - 1,869] 3,337, 754 
264, 885,834] 33,913}48, 400, 214 
274,164,992] 32,982/42,129,818 
790, 791 154) 152,805 
345, 102 45 42,867 
33,248,957) 3,391] 4,410,535 
35,097,872} 2,770) 3,474,215 
223, 443 209} 164,440 
106,361 Zou sL1By 153 
7,438, 605 987} 1,054, 213 
8,796, 865 822) 781,639 
159, 523 48 47,324 
150, 704 43 41, 238 
281,295 83 47,362 
441,744 244 63,316 
1,000, 232 279| 189,451 
764, 127 178} 143,605 
4,567,543 424| 516,453 
4,685,549 381} 455,539 
654, 635 86 74,300 
614,384 141 79,472 
4,042, 638 506} 545,216 
3, 608, 896 498} 527,183 
52,416,662} 6,167] 7,202,099 
54,611,604) 5,373) 5,722,857 
317,302,496) 40,080/55, 602,313 
328,776,596] 38,355/47, 852,675 
33,493,902} 5,366] 5,541,452 
32,757,926] 4,870) 4,807,380 
96,154 155} = 177,620 
672, 851 156} 153,750 
34,190,056} 5,530) 5,727,014 
33,430,777| 5,026) 4,961,130 


1,922, 606 


Industry and Year. 
MetTatuic MINERALS. 
FAV AAL SOIC 5, cevk Oe on eels peso oS 1929 
1930 
BUT UGEOUS QUALUGUS © «inc be oho verte xt ashe 1929 
1929 
Conper-gold-silver.......2....2-++08. 

a 1930 
RL OLCODAIL osepcn aes vis laine ae a%e ts be 1929 
1930 
PSY WOR ACA HZANG eyes ysl larersta sieiese| toreis.s 1929 

1930 

Trip l-COnpOn Asser cine chia fae tine Soltek 1929 
1930 

Miscellaneous metals................ 1929 
1930 

Smelting and refining............... 1929 
= 1930 
Totals, Metallic Minerals...... 1929 

; 1930 

Non-Metatuic MINERALS. 
Fuels. 

CORI eee es sone cactus ts 1929 
1930 

TS A Oi rage old ate erie a 1929 
1930 

Heat rOlousyitr ne tiene se bcc icine use 1929 
: 1930 
Motaiss Muoleverseh ews eee kv caw alee 1929). 
1930 

Other Non-Metallic Minerals. 

Abrasives (natural)............... *, 1929 
1930 

BI NGe CNS och Aaa a Ai eA tl A eae 1929 
1930 

PE GIGSDAT Saris Ga PAASOR vio sok oles oay.s 1929 
1930 

ernest Bie) Se ly 1929 
1930 

TRONIOKIGES. 405. Stes Fontes et ee 1929 
1930 

MAGAL Weaeen bt, a atten eee Lad ent 1929 
1930 

NAL Eee t es oee caters cine oevafaicia Mie sreits, aie 1929 
1930 

ED ae ee ee a ee ou Ais 1929 
1930 

Tale and soapstone..............005- 1929 
1930 

Miscellaneous? 2).tdrcess ene. he 1929 
1930 

Totals, Other Non-Metallic Minerals.1929 
1930 

Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals. 1929 
1930 

Cray Propucts AND OTHER Srruc- 

TURAL MATERIALS. 
Clay Products. 

Brick, tile and sewer pipe.......... 1929 
1930 

Stoneware and pottery.............. 1929 
1930 

Totals, Clay Products........... 1929 
1930 

For footnotes see end of table, p. 260. 


Sales. 


$ 


836, 006 
877,778 
37,275, 986 
39,750,540 
21,859, 907 
15, 629,564 


3, 637,181 
22,748,089 
13,000, 815 


2,595 
68 , 438, 0222 
55, 635, 6642 


163, 050,366 
136, 994, 693 


59, 584,545 
49,905,327 
8,555,971 
8, 447,385 
4,368,374 
6,481,847 


72,508,890 
64, 834, 559 


122,684 
80, 108 
13,172,581 


1,192,417 


21,087,298 
15, 228, 796 


93,596, 188 


80,063,355 


13, 568, 646 
10,296, 960 
326, 408 
296, 618 


13, 904, 643 
10,593,578 
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7.—Summary of Principal Statistics of the Mineral Industries of Canada, by Indus- 
tries, 1929 and 1930—concluded. 


Capital Em- | Salaries | Fuel and Net 
Industry and Year. Firms. | Employed. |ployees. and Electri- Sales.! 
Wages. city. 
Cuiuay Propucts AND OtHerR StructuRAL| No. $ No. $ $ $ 
MATERIALS—Con. 
Other Struciu-al Materials. 
CeMent saan Pete ce Ce ee ob ctac 1929 8| 50,881,818 2,546] 3,523,595) 4,347,219] 19,337,235 
1930 8| 59,210,737 2, a17|035 172. 198) 4512073671 17, 713. 067 
EVN G Shee Meee eee ee eta eer te 1929 46 7,404,677 1,382) 1,393,092) 1,183,313 5,908, 610 
1930 44 8,816,879 1,086} 1,087,778 886, 354 4,038, 698 
Sandsand: rays. se eer en tae 1929 541 9,154,055 8,758} 2,505,225 285,491 7,317,814 
1930 724 7,500, 217 5,601] 2,508,037 331,010 8,344,913 
SCONE r,t aces. eee eee es Meee bones, ee 1929 247| 20,589, 758 5,681} 5,459, 761 759,418} 12,066,532 


1930 285} 22,196,388] 6,192) 5,542,211 697,060} 138,037,209 


Totals, Other Structural Mater- 
dale tsi Rae wate: cee aie eee 1929 842) 88,030,308] 18,367/12,881,673| 6,575,441} 44,630,191 
1930) 1,061] 97,774,221] 15,196)12,310,224| 6,034,791} 43,133,887 
Totals, Structural Materials 
and Clay Products........... 1929} 1,628) 122,220,364) 23,897/18, 608,687) 9,495,825] 58,534,834 
1930} 1,252) 181,204,998) 20,222)17,271,354| 7,957,397| 53,727,465 


Grand Totals, Mineral Indus- 
EPICS. eee eee eee Cnet) ate ree 1829 2,986| 867,021,033} 95, 102|124,490,511/26, 751,585| 315,181,388 
1930} 2,478) 887,429,859] 89, 200/113,975,332/25, 066,183] 270,785,513 


1 Value of shipments by mine operators and of products sold by metallurgical works, less estimated 
cost of ores, concentrates, matte, etc., treated, irrespective of their origin. The major part of the value 
of ores treated is included as products of mines and mills, but there is necessarily a lag between production 
of ores and sales of smelter products, while some imported ores are also treated in these Canadian smelters. 
é - Value added by smelting and refining. *Includes a small production of peat, normally included in 

uels. 


Section 4.—Production of Metallic Minerals. 
Subsection 1.—Gold. 


Canada has been a gold-producing country for over 70 years. During the last 
half of the 19th century production was chiefly the result of placer operations in 
British Columbia and the Yukon, while during the present century there has been 
a rapid growth of production from lode mining both of auriferous quartz and of 
gold in association with other metals. 

In 1931 the value of gold produced in Canada exceeded that of coal for the first 
time. Under the influence of the current depression, the production of coal has 
declined in quantity and value, while the general decline in commodity prices and 
the heavy discount to which the Canadian dollar was subjected in New York, 
following the suspension of specie payments by Great Britain in September, 1931, 
have reacted to the immediate benefit of Canadian gold producers. Thus gold 
ranked first among the minerals in 1931. With reports of favourable results from 
prospecting and exploration, and with plans for expansion in a number of producing 
mines, there is every prospect for a continued increase in gold production. 

Gold production in Canada attained its former maximum in 1900, when the 
Yukon production reached its highest point and 1,350,057 fine oz. of gold were 
produced. For the provinces, the years in which the greatest yields were obtained 
were as follows: Nova Scotia, 1902; Quebec, 1931; Ontario, 1931; Manitoba, 1931; 
Alberta, 1896; British Columbia, 1913 and Yukon, 1900. The quantities and values 
of gold produced in Canada are given by provinces for 1911 and subsequent years 
in Tables 8 and 9, 1931 establishing a new record of production with 2,695,219 fine oz. 

British Columbia.—The discovery of gold in paying quantities was an 
epoch-making event in the history of British Columbia. In the late ’50’s, alluvial 
gold was discovered along the Thompson river and in 1858 the famous Fraser 
River rush took place. The extraordinarily rich deposits of Williams and Lightning 
creeks, in the Cariboo district, were discovered in 1860, and three years later the 
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area had a production of alluvial gold valued at $4,000,000. In the northern part 
of the province, the Atlin division of the Cassiar district was discovered in 1892. 
Then the introduction of lode mining resulted in a rapidly increasing production 
until 1902, when previous records were surpassed by an output of more than 288,000 
fine oz. With the exception of the maximum output of 297,459 fine oz. in 1913, 
the record of 1902 has not since been equalled. Though the bulk of the gold 
obtained in the Cordilleran region has been derived from the placer deposits of the 
central portion of the region from Yukon at the north almost to the Inter- 
national Boundary on the south, yet a large amount, averaging 178,039 fine oz. 
between 1913 and 1921, was obtained by lode mining, largely of the copper-gold 
ores of the Rossland and Yale boundary districts. The copper concentrates of the 
Britannia mine also contain gold, as does the blister copper made at Anyox. The 
output of gold in British Columbia has been in part maintained by the successful 
operation of the Premier mine on the Portland canal, while the Nickel Plate pro- 
perty, operated by the Hedley Gold Mining Co., now closed down, was a consistent 
producer of gold bullion and arsenical gold concentrates, which were exported to 
the United States for treatment. The Pioneer gold mine in the Lillooet district 
has reported a substantial production of gold during the past two years and pro- 
duction is expanding. Placer prospecting in British Columbia experienced a distinct 
revival during the 1931 season and resulted in pronounced activity, especially in the 
Stikine, Liard and Atlin districts. 


Yukon.—The discovery of gold in the Yukon river was reported in 1869, and 
bar-mining on the tributaries of the Yukon was conducted with increasing profit 
between 1881 and 1886. Ten years later, rich discoveries were made in creeks of 
the Klondike river, a right-bank tributary joining the Yukon at what is now Dawson 
city, and one of the greatest rushes in history was made to this locality. The 
richest streams in the district were Ronanza creek and its principal tributary, the 
Eldorado. There is still a production of gold from alluvial operations in the Yukon. 


Nova Scotia.—Gold was discovered in Nova Scotia in 1860. Two years after 
the discovery gold valued at nearly $142,000 was recovered from the quartz veins; 
a steady, though in recent years declining, output has been reported since that time. 


Quebec.—Although Quebec produced gold as early as 1823, production con- 
sisted only of the small quantities recovered in the treatment of the lead and zinc 
ores of the Notre-Dame-des-Anges district and from the gravels of the Chaudiére 
river. Important discoveries of copper-gold deposits, however, were more recently 
made at Rouyn, in the northwestern part of the province, adjacent to the Kirkland 
Lake district of Ontario. Smelting facilities became available for this region with 
the opening of the Noranda smelter in December, 1927. 

These developments and the bringing in of new gold properties in the same 
general area made Quebec the third largest gold-producing province in the Dominion 
in 1928, while in 1931 there was further intensive exploration and development in 
this district of the province. In Duparquet township a large low-grade ore zone 
on the Beattie claims was diamond-drilled and plans were advanced for developing 
this property into a large-tonnage gold mine. Gold discoveries in the Louvicourt- 
Pascalis district, east of the Siscoe mine, created considerable interest and at the 
Noranda mine underground exploration indicated important tonnages of new high- 
grade copper-gold ore. 

Ontario.—Although gold was first discovered during 1866 in Hastings County 
and was later found and worked at many points from there to the lake of the Woods 
in the west, a distance of roughly 900 miles, no permanent gold industry was estab- 
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lished until about 1911, when the Porcupine camp was opened up. Soon afterwards 
the discovery of gold in the Kirkland Lake area, on what is now the Wright-Har- 
greaves mine, led to the later development of this second camp. Porcupine was the 
most important gold-mining area of the province and of Canada from 1912 until 
1930, with the Hollinger the leading mine. In 1931, however, output from the 
Kirkland Lake camp exceeded that of the older area and the Lake Shore mine 
increased its production beyond that of any other Canadian gold mine. . 

Active prospecting and exploration were carried on during 1931 in a number of 
areas in Ontario. One of chief importance was the Matachewan district surrounding 
the recent gold discoveries in Bannockburn township. The Ashley property, on 
which the first important discovery in the area was made, was systematically 
explored by the Mining Corporation of Canada with encouraging results being 
reported from underground operations. In the northwestern part of the province 
gold discoveries were reported at Red lake, Little Long lake, Three Duck lake and 
in the Beardmore area. At Summit lake in the district of Patricia, a promising 
gold occurrence was actively developed. The larger gold mines in both Porcupine 
and Kirkland lake carried on important exploration and development programs; 
in the Porcupine camp the McIntyre-Porcupine Mines, Ltd. prepared to sink to 
6,000 feet, while at Kirkland lake the Lake Shore mine opened up two sections of 
ore showing remarkable widths and high gold values. 

Manitoba.—The presence of gold-bearing ores in Manitoba has been known 
for a decade or more and the gold production of this province also is now mounting. 
The Central Manitoba, an auriferous-quartz property in the Rice Lake area east of 
lake Winnipeg, has produced gold steadily for several years. The San Antonio in 
the same field has had a mill operating since May, 1932. But the major part of 
the gold of the province is produced as a by-product from the Flin Flon smelter 
which treats ores from the Sherritt-Gordon and Flin Flon copper-zinc properties. 

Important gold discoveries were reported in the autumn of 1931 at Island lake, 
which lies near the Ontario boundary to the northeast of lake Winnipeg. 


8.— Quantities of Gold Produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-31. 
Nots.—For the years 1862 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, pp. 268 and 269. 


Year. Ne Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba.| Alberta. Columbia. ote Total. 

oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. | oz.. fine. | oz. fine. | oz. fine. 
IGT EE ee 7,781 =eot3 2,062 - 10} 238,496] 224,197) 473,159 
PUN Aree A 8 pee eae 4,385 642 86, 523 - 73 251, 815 268, 447 611, 885 
1913 reenact se 2,174 701) 219,801 - - 297,459] 282,688] 802,973 
1914 mes ote veer te 2,904 1,292 268 , 264 - 48 252,730 247, 940 773,178 
1915 32s ne aoe 6, 636 1,099] 406,577 - 195} 273,376). 230,173} 918,056 
PUNT Beet oooh eee : 4,562 1,034} 492,481 > 82} 219,633} 212,700} 930,492 
LOU (ee ore eee 2,210 1511) °493" 261 440 - 133,742) 177,667} 738,831 
1G1Sricjark A eee. 1,176 1,939 411,976 1,$26 27 180, 163 102,474 699, 681 
TOTO. era cope tee 850 1,470 505, 739 724 24 167, 252 90,705 766, 764 
19202 eee 690 955| 564,995 781 - 124, 808 72,778). 765,007 
ERA hes dain tea roniet sed, 439 635] 708,213 207 49} 150,792 65,994} 926,329 
O22 etic serene. 1,042 — | 1,000,340 156 - 207,370 54,456] 1,263,364 
DDR ae ee ae 655 667| 971,704 31 - 200, 140 60,144] 1,233,341 
IQ2E EIR 1,047 883] 1,241, 728 1,180 - 245,719 34, 825] 1,525,382 
1925 x AccabOh cislact es 1, 626 1,602) 1,461,039 4,424 — | 219,227 47,817) 1, 735, 735 
192642 wari s 1,678 3,680} 1,497,215 188 - 225, 866 25,601} 1,754,228 
T9272 Acts. cee er 3, 151 8,331] 1,627,050 182 42} 183,094 30,935] 1,852,785 
LOZS ee ee ee Oe, 1,290 60,006} 1,578, 434 19,813 68} 196,617 34,364] 1,890,592 
1920 oe ie, keene 2,687 90,798] 1,622,267 22,455 5] - 154,204 35,892] 1,928,308 
LOSO Rein ae eae 1,272| 141,747) 1,736,012 23, 189 - 164, 331 35,517] 2,102,068 
193125 Beate: 460 300, 877' 2,085,818! 102,969 195' 160,594 44,306! 2,695,219 


1Figures for 1931 are subject to revision. 
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9.—Values of Gold Produced in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1911-31. 


Nors.—For the years 1862 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, .1916-17, p. 270. 
(Value calculated on basis 1 fine oz.=$20-671834 .) 


Nova : « British Yukon 
Year. hah Quebec, Ontario. |Manitoba.| Alberta. Coisphin, errors. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ATH IRN ab ra 160, 854 12,672 42,625 - 207| 4,930,145} 4,634,574] 9,781,077 
LURE ee eee: 2..|°., 90,638 13,270] 1,788,596 - 1,509} 5,205, 485) 5,549, 296/12, 648, 794 
LCE 6S ipeaele agen meat Ai 44,935 14,491] 4,548, 690 - — | 6,149,027] 5,846, 780/16, 598, 923 
TER Se ate 60,031 26,708] 5,545,509 ~ 992) 5,224,393] 5,125,374/15, 983,007 
RUG cee ame 137,180 22,720) 8,404, 693 - 4,026] 5,651,184] 4, 758, 098/18, 977,901 
MOL Oe oye ote ct hates at 94,305 21,375/10, 180, 485 - 1,695) 4,540,216] 4,396, 900/19, 234, 976 
DOL. oti Soe ee 45, 685 31,235] 8,749,581 9,095 — | 2,764, 693) 3,672, 703]15, 272,992 
AGT Siseetsyeeceicis ee 24,310 40,083} 8,516,299 39,814 558} 3,724,300] 2,118,325)14, 463, 689 
NUTR RA ee 2 ae 17,571 30, 388)10, 454, 553 14,966 500] 3,457,406] 1,875, 039]15, 850, 423 
LOO reek ee 14, 263 19, 742}11, 679, 483 16,145 — | 2,580,010) 1,504, 455}15, 814, 098 
POR At et ERASE 9,075 13, 127}14, 640, 062 4,279 1,013] 3,117,147] 1,364,217 19, 148, 920 
POD 2g REE tg ais 21,540 — |20, 678, 862 3,225 — | 4,286,718) 1,125, 705/26, 116, 050 
UPB cheat 35 aan 13,540 13, 788/20, 086, 904 641 — | 4,137,261] 1,243, 287/25, 495,421 
19245 i ot eset. 21, 643 18, 253|25, 668, 795 24,393 — | 5,079, 462 719, 897/31, 532, 443 
LOZDL Sisktnteiat a sais 33, 612 33,116 30, 202,357 91,452 — | 4,531, 824 988, 465/35, 880, 826 
LODG sent cee nee 34,687| — ~ 76,072|30, 950, 180 3, 886 - | 4,669, 065 529, 220/36, 263, 110 
Re lO27y SR se Bi) 65,137}  172,217/33, 634, 108 3, 762 . 868} 3,784, 889 639, 483/38, 300, 464 
OOS i he ae ete 26,667! 1,240, 434/32, 629, 126 409,571 1,406} 4,064, 434 710, 367/39, 082,005 
f RUDAG iateae a See Nines 55,545) 1,876, 961/33, 535, 234 464, 186 103} 3, 187, 680 741, 954139, 861, 663 
1980s 26,295} 2,930, 170/35, 886, 552 479, 359 — | 3,397,023 734, 202/43, 453, 601 
TOS LE Ae ate 9,509 6, 219, 679/438, 117,684] 2,128,558 4,031] 3,319,773] © 915,886]55, 715, 120 


1Subject to revision. 


World Production.—A sketch of the development of the gold-mining indus- 
try of the world since the discovery of America may take the form of a reference 
to four successive periods. During the first period, extending from 1493 to 1760, 
the annual production averaged nearly 337,000 fine oz. The placer mining of Brazil 
and Colombia swelled the average output of the last 60 ai ofthe period to about 
606,000 fine oz. per year. . 

The production of Russia from placer mining was a sianiterable factor in mihe 
next period, extending from 1761 to 1840, that country retaining first rank among 
the world’s producers until 1837. The average annual production during the period 
was 565, 500 fine oz. . 

The third period, extending from 1841 to 1890, was notable for the remark- 
able discoveries of gold in California and Australia in 1848 and 1851 respectively. — 
The annual average during the 50 years was 4,937,000 fine oz. For the first decade 
the average was 1,761,000 fine oz. and for the second 6,448,000, while in the last 
decade it declined to 5,201,000. The production of the period was contributed 
chiefly by the United States, Australia and Russia. 


In the fourth period, extending from 1891 to the present time, the i 
ing features were the entry of South Africa as an important and then as the leading 
producer, and the phenomenal increase in the output of most of the gold-producing 
countries through the introduction of the cyanide process. The output was 
6,320,000 fine oz. in 1891 and a steady increase was recorded until 1915, when a 
maximum of 22,737,000 fine oz. was produced. Thereafter the great increase in 
wages and in the other costs of production of an article of fixed value brought about 
a steady decline to a minimum production of 15,451,945 fine oz. in 1922, increased 
to 17,790,597 fine oz. in 1923, to 19,025,942 in 1925 and to 20,160,355 in 1930. 


In 1930 the world’s chief producers were the Union of South Africa, with a 
production of 10,716,351 fine oz. or 53-4 p.c., Canada, producing 2,107,073! fine oz. 
1The revised figure for Canada is 2,102,063 fine oz. 
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or 10: 


a Rb 


and the United States, producing 2,100,395 fine oz. or 10-4 p.c. 


As 


Australia, Rhodesia and British India were also important producers over 72 p.c. 


of the world production of 1930 was produced in the British Empire. 


Preliminary 


figures for 1931 show that Canada again exceeded the United States in gold pro- 


duction and now definitely ranks second to South Africa. 


Detailed statistics of world gold production for 1929 and 1930 follow:— 


—Quantities and Values of the World Production of Gold and Silver for the 
calendar years 1929 and 1930. 


(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


Calendar Year 1929. 


Calendar Year 1930.5 


Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Country. 
Value Value 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity.| ($0-53631 || Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| ($0-38724 
per oz.) .4 per oz.).! 
oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ 
North America— 
United States...| 2,056, 629/42, 514, 300/61, 233, 321/32, 840, 042) 2, 100,395)43, 419, 01850, 627, 243)19, 604, 894 
Canddais.c2.00-. 1,928, 308/39, 861, 664/23, 143, 261/12, 411, 962|| 2, 107, 073/48, 557, 064) 26, 435, 935/10, 237,051 
Wie (oe nebey eae 654, 799)13 , 535, 897) 108,871,442/58, 388, 843 670, 488}13, 860, 217|105,410,912/40, 819, 321 
Tors ee 4, 639, 736/95, 911, 861/193 ,248,024/103 ,640,847|| 4,877, 956/100,836,299| 182,474 090/70, 661, 266 
Central America 
and West Indies? 53,212] 1,100,000) 3,000,000) 1,608,930 58,050} 1,200,000] 3,900,000} 1,510,236 
South America— 
Argentina?....... 1,000 20, 672 15,000 8,045 1,000 20, 672 15,000 5, 809 
Bolivian 1,499 30,985} 4,816,220} 2,582,987 16,479 340, 655| 7,091,100] 2,745, 958 
IBravAL oa oe 107,381} 2,219, 762 21,026 11,276 96, 750} 2,000,000 20,0003 7,745 
Chilemie. esc 10, 734 221,890 328, 435 176, 143 16, 686 344, 930 732,441 283, 630 
Colombia....... 48,375! 1,000,000: 60,0008 32, 179 48 ,375|1,000,000% 60, 0008 23 , 234 
Fata don: 67,328] 1,391,793 96,511 51, 760 69, 998 fe 447, 000 106, 127 41,097 
ulana— 
British........ 6,385} 131, 995]) ( 6,933] 143,318]) 
Dateh. %.5..... 2,975 61, 502] } 7,500 4, 022)| 3,948 81, 620] } 75008 2,904 
French 41,136} 850,353] | 43,538] 900,0002 | 
Pere ae eee 122,138] 2,524, 816/21, 495, 169}11, 528, 074 90,052} 1,861, 540/15, 500,351} 6,002,356 
Venezuela....... 43, 206 893, 155 4,019 Pip eae 55,946] 1,156,494 4,179 1,618 
‘(rotals Seon 452,157} 9,346, 924/26, 843, 880)14,396,641) 449,705] 9,296, 229/23, 536, 698] 9,114,351 
Europe— 
Austria. . - = 10,578 5, 673 - - 10, 224 3,959 
Czechoslovakia . 5,015 103, 669 722,989| 387,746 2,411 49,840] 890,555} 344,858 
PAN GOw pene 54,012] 1,116,527 360, 080 193,115 54,012} 1,116,527 360, 080 139, 437 
Germany........ 5,819 120,289] 5,512,760} 2,956,548 6, 076 125,602} 5,485,433] 2,124,179 
Great Britain 12 248 35,976 19, 294 - - 40, 959 15,861 
Greccees ses & 482 9,964 241,125 129,318 482 9,964 241,125 93,373 
TGA Rye saenent oad A 1,543 31,89 518,676| 278,171 Tee 30;027| “OCF, 658) 22d, 507 
INOEYWS inure sot - - 282,920 1db 733 - - 337, 800 130, 810 
PGlAnGee we ee - 360, 659 193,425 =]. - 558, 671 216, 340 
Rumania 71,148] 1,470,760 90,727 48, 658)| . 71,148] 1,470,760 90,727 35,188 
Russia’. . 1,000, 000)20, 671, 835 300,000 160, 893]/ 1,000,000 '|20, 671, 835} —300,0004 116,172 
Spain.... 484 10,000°| 2,659,223) 1,426, 168 484 10,0002] 2, 659, 223) 1,029, 757 
Sweden}. 10,000} 206,718 75,000 40, 223 10,0004} 206,718 75,0004 29,043 
Yugoslavia...... 18,455} 381,499 79, 989 42,899 23,148] 478,512} 100,308 38, 843 
Rotals), Stes: 1,166, 970)24, 123, 406/11, 250, 702] 6,033, 864|| 1,169, 484/24, 175, 385/11, 721, 758} 4,539, 132 
Asia— f 
British India... . 363, 869| 7,521,840] 7,298,327) 3,914,166) 329,231} 6,805,809] 7,072,050] 2, 738, 581 
Ching? 50,000} 1,033,592 50,000 26, 816 50,000] 1,033, 592 50,000 19,362 
Chosen (Korea) . 137,539] 2,843, 164 60, 143 $2, 299 159, 608} 3,299, 400 68, 756 26, 625 
Federated Malay 
States 24.4055. 24,431 505,041 - - 29,597 611, 824 - zs 
Indo-China...... 514 10, 625 3, 183}: L207, 514 10, 625 3,183 1,230 
Japan. 356,048} 7,360,167] 5,674,699} 3,043,398] 356,048) 7,360, 167] 5,674,6994| 2,197,470 
Netherland East 
INGies: 8 cee 107,899} 2,230,470} 1,967,934] 1,055, 423 110,485] 2,282,894! 2,094, 251 810,978 
Philippine 
Islands... 2 160, 626} 3,320,434 101, 465 54,419 179,204] 3,704,475} 110,307 42,715 
Sarawak......... 1,405 29,044 ~ - 1,730 35, 761 - = 
Taiwan 15,082} 311,773 12,964 6, 958 15,082) 311,773 12,964 5,020 
Turkey? 900 18,605} 220,000} . 117,988 900 18,605} 220,000 85,193 
Lotalsanae see 1,218, 313)25, 184, 755}15, 388,715} 8, 253, 125]] 1,232,349 be yy ae al 


25,474, 925 


15,306, 210 
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or 


10.— Quantities and Values of the World Production of Gold and Silver for the 
calendar years 1929 and 1930—concluded. - 


(From the Annual Report of the Director of the United States Mint.) 


Calendar Year 1929. 


Calendar Year 1930.5 


Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Country. zt iat 
Value Value 
Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.| ($0-53631 | Quantity.) Value. | Quantity.| ($0-38724 
per oz.).} per oz.).! 
oz. fine. $ oz. fine. E) oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ 
Oceania— 
Australia— P 
New South 

Waless veri: 7,496 154,956) 8,455,581] 4,534,813 12,500}  258,398/8,500,0002) 3,291,540 
Northern Ter- 

FICOEY. 740... 44 910 - - 44 910 ~ - 
Queensland.... 9,476 195, 886 52, 663 28,244 7,821 161, 674 69, 808 27,032 
South Austra- 

Hawns. kata 1,009 20, 858 1,206 647 dese 27,101 1,058 410 
Victoria. . : 26,275 543, 152 909 488 24,119 498, 584 9002 348 
West Australia 377,176] 7,796, 920 49 834 26, 726 416,369] 8,607,111 46,348 17, 948 
Tasmania..... 5,597} 115,700} 864,354] 463,562 4,467 92,341 711,619] 275,567 

New Guinea— 
fuetralian ae. 36,282} 750,016 50,0003 26,815 30,270} 625,730 50,0003 19,362 
ritis 

(Papua)..... 1,729 Bos (on - - 2,503 51,741 _ = 

New Zealand.... 119,775) 2,475,969} 451,545} 242,168 122,532} 2,532,961 515, 263 199,530 

TOtAge so... 2 584, 859/12,090, 102} 9,926,092} 5,323, 463 621, 936]12, 856,551) 9,894,996) 3,831, 737 

Africa— ; 

Alveriauion. «3 - - 166, 955 89,540 - ~ 166, 955 64, 652 
Belgian Congo... 172,838) 3,572,879 12,0003 6,436] 195,890} 4,049,406 13, 0003 5,034 
Bechuanaland... 1,725 35, 659 162 87 1,997 41, 282 360 139 
British West Af- 

rica (Gold 

Coast, Ashanti, 

Nigeria, Sierra 

Leone)........ 208,053! 4,300, 837 - - 249,483] 5,157,269 2) V7 
Egypt.. 64 aya 546 11, 287 - - 
Ethiopia’ (Abys- 

sinia).. 4,501 93,044 - - 4,501 93,044 - - 
French Equator- 

rial Africa. . - - - ~ 1,929 39,876 - - 
Eeaaoh West “AL- 

soem ea 4,147 85, 726 - - 5,427 a a Way - - 

ag Colony.. 845 17, 468 131 70 1,789 36, 982 155 60 
Madagascar..... 6,012 124,279 - = 7,234 149, 540 - = 
Portuguese East 

PC 375 i toa 54 29 176 3, 638 38 15 
Rhodesia— 

Northern...... 699 14, 450 13, 242 7,102 7; 013i 2. loDso0 637 247 

Southern...... 560, 813} 11, 593,034 87, 232 46,783)  547,630/11, aay 517 72,720 28,160 
Southwest Africa 377 7,790 ~ - 222 4,589 ~ - 
Swaziland....... 90 1, 859 - - 90 1 859 - - 
BUCAWI AL. 65. 2,459 50, 825 - - 954 19. 723 - - 
Tanganyika..... 9,581 198,057 1,061 569 11,072} 228,878 1,278 495 
Transvaal, Cape 

Colony and 

ON ata eS he: 10,412,326] 215,241,881] 1,031,779}  553,353/10, 716, 351|221,526,636} 1,050,038] 406,617 

Wotals-t. sek: 11,384, 905| 235,346,863] 1,312,616} 703, 9691/11, 750, 875/ 242,912,134) 1,305,381} 505,496 


Totals for Worl 1.|19,500, 152/ 403,103,911 260,970,029 139 969,839)20, 160, 355 416,751,523 248,139,133) 96, 089, 395 


1A verage price per fine ounce in London. 


2Estimate based on United States imports of ore and bullion and interrogatory data. 


3E'stimate based on other years’ production. 
4Last year’s figures. 
5Subject to revision. 
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Subsection 2.—Silver. 

Although no official statistics of the production of silver were published prior 
to 1887 the annual reports of the operating companies showed that from 1869 to 
1885 about 4,000,000 oz. of silver, with a probable value of $4,800,000, were pro- 
duced in the Port Arthur district in Ontario. From 1887 to 1893 the annual 
production ranged in value between $300,000 and $400,000, and was derived chiefly 
from Ontario and Quebec. The next three years saw a rapid increase in production, 
due to the development of the silver-lead deposits of British Columbia and in 1896 
a production worth over $2,000,000 was recorded. From 1896 to 1905 annual pro- 
duction varied in value between $2,000,000 and $3,500,000, rising rapidly during 
the next five years to 32,869,264 fine oz. valued at $17,580,455 in 1910, as a result 
of the discovery of the rich ores of the Cobalt district. Since then there has been a 
falling-off in quantity, but owing to the higher price of the metal the value of the 
annual production increased to a maximum of $20,693,704 in 1918. The post-war 
depression and the decline in the value of silver caused a low value of production in 
1921, but the industry recovered, and in 1930 production amounted to 26,443,823 
fine oz. 


The silver production of Canada is chiefly credited to the copper-gold-silver 
and.the silver-lead-zine ores of British Columbia, the silver-cobalt ores of northern 
_ Ontario and the silver-lead ores of the Yukon Territory. A certain amount of silver 
also occurs in combination with the gold ores of northern Ontario, the nickel ores 
of the Sudbury district and the copper-gold ores of Quebec and Manitoba. 


During 1931 much interest was created by the reported discovery at Echo bay 
on Great Bear lake of mineral deposits in which high-grade native silver was 
associated with cobalt and radium-bearing ores. 


Ontario.—The production of silver in Ontario in 1930 was 10,205,683 fine oz., 
valued at $3,893,876, practically ‘the whole of which was derived from the rich 
silver-bearing ores of the Cobalt district, but small quantities were obtained from 
the products of the nickel refineries and from gold bullion. 


The Cobalt deposit was discovered in 1908, when the Timiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway was being built from North Bay to the head of lake Timiskaming. 
This was at Long lake, subsequently named ‘‘Cobalt lake’? and the surrounding 
area became known as the Cobalt silver camp. 


From 1904 to 1911 the output of silver increased rapidly year by year. In 
1911 the Ontario production, largely from that camp, was 30,540,754 fine oz. 
Since that time the production has been declining, but the life of the camp has 
been prolonged by the production of cobalt in conjunction with silver and by 
improvements in the methods of extraction which have permitted the working of 
ores of a grade too low for profit by the former methods. 7 


The Gowganda camp, which lies about 55 miles northwest of Cobalt, has been 
the source of much high-grade silver ore, mainly from the Miller Lake-O’Brien 


1Preliminary figures for 1931 are 20,557,216 fine oz. valued at $6,140,739 compared with a production 
of 26,443,823 fine oz. valued at $10,089,376 in 1930. 
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and Castle-Trethewey mines. This section was handicapped by its lack of 
facilities for transportation until a good road was completed from the railway at 
Elk Lake, on a branch line of the Timiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway. 
The South Lorrain camp, which lies about 18 miles to the southeast of Cobalt, on 
the shore of lake Timiskaming, has also produced large quantities of silver and 
cobalt. The Keeley mine was Exinenicly rich, producing in 1924 nearly 2,000,000 
HAE oz. of silver. 


Owing to the depletion of the ore bodies combined with the very low price of 
silver, operations were much curtailed in the Cobalt, Gowganda and South Lorrain 
camps in 1931. 


British Columbia.—In 1926 for the first time since 1905 this province sur- 
passed Ontario in silver production. Most of the British Columbia output of silver 
is now derived from the ores of the Sullivan mine near Kimberley and the Premier 
mine at Premier. Other sources of silver in this province ‘are the silver-lead-zine 
ores of East and West Kootenay, and the gold-copper ores of the Boundary and 


. the Coast districts. 


Comparing the quantity rather than the value, production in 1930 was the 
greatest on record and amounted to 11,825,930 fine oz., although this record was 
nearly equalled in 1927 with a production of 11,040,445 fine oz. Small amounts 
were recovered with alluvial gold and from gold bullion, but the Sullivan and 
Premier mines were responsible for the greater part of the output from this province. 
The Sullivan, primarily noted for its lead and zine production, is the largest pro- 
ducer of silver in Canada. Silver was also recovered from the copper ores and 
concentrates which were exported for treatment in foreign smelters and from blister 
copper made at the Trail and Anyox smelters. 


Yukon Territory.—The production of silver from the Yukon Territory in 
1930 amounted to 3,746,326 fine oz:, derived chiefly from the silver-lead ores 
exported from the Mayo district. For some years the difficulties and high cost 
of transportation involved in the export of these ores were serious obstacles to 
the successful operation of the mines. However, in the summer of 1925 the 
Treadwell Yukon Co. of Keno Hill, the largest producer in the district, completed 
a concentrating plant which has been operating steadily since that time. By 
eliminating much of the waste from the ores, concentration reduces the transporta- 
tion costs. Ores from neighbouring mines are treated at this mill and this feature 
is of great assistance to the smaller operators in the district. ‘The maps of silver 
obtained from placer gold is gradually decreasing. 


World Production of Silver.—The world production of silver was estimated 
at 248,139,133 fine oz. for 1930, an increase of 19 p.c. over the pre-war figure of 
1913, given as 208,690,446 fine oz. The silver production of Canada in 1930 was 
26,443,823! fire oz., or about 10-7 p.c. of the estimated world total for that year. 
This placed Canada third, next to Mexico and the United States. For the quantity 
and value of the world production in 1929 and 1930, see Table 10 of this chapter. 


‘Statistics of the quantities and values of silver produced in Canada are given 
for the years since 1887 in Table 11, while statistics of the quantities and values 
produced in the various provinces are given for 1911 and subsequent years in 
Table 12. 


1See footnote on p. 263. 
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11.—Quantities and Values of Silver Produced in Canada during the calendar years 


1887-1931. 
Year. Quantity. Value. Year Quantity. Value Year. Quantity. 
oz. fine. $ oz. fine. $ oz. fine. 

188s ee 355, 083 BAC 2TANLIO2: ype 45291 317|" 25238,001) 1917222 5 22,221,274 
1388ie ee. 437, 232 410, 998)1908....... 3,198,581] 1,709,642)) 1918...... 21,383,979 
1889s9s. 3% 383,318 358, 785||1904....... 3,577,526} 2,047,095) 1919...... 16,020, 657 
1890....... 400, 687 419, 118/1905....... 6, 000; 023 ao, O2t leo lozOs ne 13,880,357 
189s 414, 523 409, 54911906....... 8,473,379| 5,659,455) 1921...... 13, 543,198 
1892.2 310, 651 2213019072 12,799,799) 8,348,659] 1922...... 18, 626, 439 
18935. 20% - 330, 128)/1908....... 22,106,233} 11,686,239] 1923...... 18,601,744 
18040 ce 847, 697 534, 049]1909....... 27,529,473) 14,178,504 1924...... 19, 736,323 
1895: 1,578,275) 1,030,299]1910....... 32,869,264} 17,580,455]| 1925...... 20,228,988 
1896>saet2. 3,205,343] 2,149,503/1911....... 32,559,044] 17,355,272) 1926...... 22,371,924 
180fe ey 5,558,456| 3,323,395/1912....... 31,955,560) 19,440,165)! 1927...... 22, 736, 698 
USOS ser sar 4,452,333] 2,593,929)1913....... 31,845,803} 19,040,924) 1928...... 21,936,407 
1899% 22 3,411,644) 2,032, 658//1914....... 28,449,821] 15,593,631) 1929...... 23,143, 261 
19007 Sat 4,468,225) 2,740,362/1915....... 26,625,960} 13,228,842) 1930...... 26, 443 , 823 
190%e wysee oe 5,539,192} 3,265,354//1916....... 25,459,741] 16,717,121} 1931'...... 2), 558, 216 


1 Preliminary figures. 


Value. 


$ 


18,091,895 
20,693, 704 
17,802,474 
13, 450,330 
8,485,355 


12,576,758 
12,067,509 
13,180,113 
13,971,150 
13,894,531 


12,816,677 
12,761,725 
12,264,308 
10,089,376 
6, 140, 739 


12. Quantities and Values of Silver Produced in Canada, by Provinces, during the 
calendar years 1911-31. 


Norre.—For the years 1887 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-1917, p. 271. 


Nova Scotia, Manitoba 


and Alberta have also shown a small production in recent years, production during 1930 being shown in 
Table 5, pp. 253-5. Production in Manitoba has lately increased largely, amounting to 94,653 fine oz. in 


Ontario. 
oz. fine. $ 
30,540,754) 16,279,443 
29 214025) 4757125002 
28,411,261) 16,987,377 
25,139,214} 13,779,055 
22,748,609} 11,302,419 
21,608,158) 14,188,133 
19,301,835) 15,714,975 
17,198,737) 16,643,562 
12,117,878) 13,465,628 
9,907, 626 9,996, 795 
9,761,607 6,116,037 
10,811,903 7,300,305 
10,540, 943 6, 838, 226 
11,272,567 7,527,933 
105529; 131 7,271,944 
9,274, 965 5, 760, 402 
9,307,953 5, 246, 893 
7,242, 601 4,213,456 
8,890, 726 4,711,462 
10,295, 683 3, 893, 876 
7,470, 681 2,231, 492 


1930 and 836,547 fine oz. in 1931. 
Year Quebec. 
oz. fine. $ 

LOS ae t 18,435 9, 827 
1912. 9,465 5, 758 
1I9i3e. 34,573 20,672 
1 Af: en EYE Birt 31,646 
1915. 63, 450 31,524 
TOTO Ree eA 98, 610 64, 748 
LOGE Ree 136,194 110, 885 
1918i-e eee 178, 675 172,907 
1919. 140, 926 156, 600 
1920 220,.ke 61,003 61,552 
OQ ee 38 , 084 23, 861 
19227. 28 = = 

P23 eae 33,006 21,412 
192455... 83, 814 55,972 
192b4a 29% 214, 943 148,451 
1926. 375, 986 200,0le 
MVHS ake 740, 864 417,625 
T928ice. 908 , 959 528, 796 
1099:c ase 8 813, 821 431, 268 
1OSD aes. 571, 164 217,922 
SSD ee 535,8)2 160,044 


1 Preliminary figures. 


British Columbia. 


oz. fine. 


1, 887, 147 
2,651,002 
3,312,343 
3, 159, 897 
3,565, 852 


3,392,872 
2,655, 994 
3,921,336 
3, 713,537 
3,327,028 


3,350,357 
7,150, 937 
6,113,327 
8,153,003 
8,579, 458 


10, 625, 816 
11,040,445 
10, 943,367 
10, 156, 408 
11,825, 930 
8,030, 465 


$ 


1,005, 924 
1,612,737 
1,980, 483 
1,731,971 
1,771, 658 


2,099, 133 
4,828,384 
3,965, 899 
5, 444, 657 
5, 925, 403 


6,599,376 
6, 223, 499 
6,366, 413 
5,382, 185 
4,512,065 
2,398, TIL 


Yukon Territory. 


oz. fine. 


112,708 
81,068 
87, 626 
92,973 

248,049 


360, 101 
119,605 
71,915 
27,556 
19,190 


393, 092 
663, 493 
1,914, 438 
226, 755 
904, 893 


2,095,027 
1,647,295 
2,839, 633 
3,279, 530 
3,746,326 
3,684, 644 


60,078 
49,318 
52,393 
50, 959 
123, 241 


236, 446 
97,379 
69, 594 
30,621 
19,363 


246, 288 
447,997 
1, 241,953 
151,429 
624, 964 


1,301,159 

928,580 
1,651, 985 
1,737, 922 
1,429,373 
1,10), 603 
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Subsection 3.—Copper. 


The copper-mining industry has developed at a very rapid rate. A produc- 
tion of 3,505,000 Ib. in 1886 had doubled 6 years later. By 1913, the output had 
increased over twenty-one fold, amounting to 76,976,925 Ib. The extraordinary 
demand for war requirements resulted in an average production from 1916 to 1918 
of 115,048,931 Ib. In the post-war depression production dropped to less than 
43,000,000 Ib. in 1922, but recovered rapidly and in 1930 reached the record of 303,- 
478,356 lb. The preliminary estimate for 1931, a year of general depression with a 
very low price ruling for copper, indicates a production of 293,154,655 lb. or only 
slightly below the record of 1930. This contrasts favourably with the production 
in the former depression year 1922 and indicates the expansion of the copper industry 
in Canada in the past decade. Even with the low prices prevailing in 1931, copper 
remained third in value among the minerals produced in Canada. 

Copper discoveries made in 1929 and 1930 in the Coppermine River area 
between Great Pear lake and Coronation gulf were systematically prospected during 
1931. One vein near Dismal lake was described as consisting of almost solid bornite 
(copper mineral), with widths of from 12 to 15 feet. 


Quebec.— Until 1894, when Ontario took the lead, Quebec was the chief copper- 
producing province of Canada, the principal mines being the Eustis and Huntingdon 
properties in the Eastern Townships. These mines produced ores from which both 
copper and sulphur were recovered. There is still an annual production from 
this field. Recent developments in the Rouyn camp of northwestern Quebec, 
however, have resulted in a greatly increased production of copper since 1927. 
These deposits are associated with an easterly extension of formations similar to those 
of the Kirkland Lake area in Ontario. The first discoveries were located as gold 
prospects; the existence of large bodies of copper and zinc ores was subsequently 
proved and there is now a large production of copper as well as of gold. A branch 
line from the Canadian National Railways into the camp was completed during 
1926, and subsequently a branch of the Timiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway 
was also extended to the camp. The construction of a copper smelter at the Noranda 
mine was completed and production begun in December, 1927. Hydro-electric 
power is supplied from power plants on the Quinze river. During 1931 the Cana- 
dian Copper Refiners, Ltd., commenced treating blister copper in their new plant 
located at Montreal Hast. This material came from the Noranda smelter and the 
smelter at Flin Flon, Manitoba. 


Ontario.—The Sudbury deposits were first noted in 1856 but did not attract 
attention until 1883-4, during the period of the construction of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, when a railway cutting was made through the small hill on which the 
Murray mine was afterwards located. During the first few years the deposits were 
developed for their copper content alone; not until 1887 was the presence of nickel 
determined and the true value of the ores made known. The nickel-copper ores of 
the Sudbury area are the source of nearly all the copper produced in Ontario. 
Under the International Nickel Co. of Canada, which is an amalgamation of the 
former International Nickel Co. and the Mond Nickel Co., an extensive program of 
expansion in the mining and metallurgical facilities of the district has been carried 
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out. The Frood and Frood Extension mines, where large masses of immensely 
rich ore have been opened up, were brought under one control. The ore supplies 
are chiefly drawn from the Frood, Creighton, Levack and Garson mines. Copper- 
nickel matte is produced at Coniston and in a large new smelter at Copper Cliff. 
Much of this matte goes to the nickel refinery at Port Colborne, the remainder 
being shipped either to the refinery at Swansea, Wales, or to the works at Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia, where monel metalis made. A subsidiary company, the Ontario 
Refining Co. Ltd., has completed a copper refinery at Sudbury where refined copper 
is produced from the blister copper which is separated from the nickel at Port 
Colborne. The company also operates the Acton precious metals refinery situated 
near London, Eng., where it recovers, in a refined state, the gold, silver and platinum 
metals contained in the concentrates produced at both the Swansea and Port Col- 
borne nickel refineries. The Falconbridge Nickel Mines, operating a mine in 
Falconbridge township, make a copper-nickel matte which is shipped to Norway 
for refining. 

Manitoba.—During the four years 1917-20, with high prices prevailing for 
copper, ores containing 9,866,328 lb. of copper were shipped by the Mandy mine. 
Much development has been carried on in the Flin Flon district of Manitoba in the 
last ten years, and large bodies of ore have been proven on the Flin Flon property 
of the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting Co. and the Sherritt-Gordon property. 
About 135 miles of branch line from the Hudson Bay Railway provide these proper- 
ties with transportation facilities. A copper smelter and electrolytic zine plant 
have been built at Flin Flon, while a large hydraulic development on the Churchill 
river provides the necessary power. During 1931 the Hudson Bay Mining and 
Smelting Co. continued to mine and treat copper-zinc-gold ores, producing electro- 
lytic zine and blister copper, the latter being shipped to the Canadian Copper 
Refiners, Ltd., Montreal, for the recovery of precious metals and production of 
electrolytic copper. At the Sherritt-Gordon mine the production of copper con- 
centrates began in March, 1931. These concentrates are smelted at the Flin Flon 
smelter and the resulting blister copper is refined at Copper Cliff by the Ontario 
Refining Co. in their new electrolytic refinery. 

British Columbia.—Until 1930, British Columbia had been the leading 
copper producer among the provinces for many years, but in that year it yielded 
first place to Ontario and in 1931 production further declined, owing to the closing 
of the Copper Mountain mine and the curtailed operations at Britannia as a result 
of the low price of copper. The production of the province in recent years has con- 
sisted of the blister copper produced at Anyox by the Granby Consolidated Mining, 
Smelting and Power Co., Ltd., the blister copper and copper in copper sulphate 
made by the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co., Ltd., at Trail, and the copper 
estimated as recoverable from the ores and concentrates exported. The principal. 
copper-producing mines in British Columbia are the Britannia mine on Howe 
sound, which ships its concentrates to Tacoma and the Hidden Creek mine on Port- 
land canal. The Copper Mountain mine which was operated by the Granby 
Consolidated is now closed down. The Hidden Creek ores are smelted at the 
Anyox smelter, the resulting blister copper.being shipped to American or Canadian 
refineries. 
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by Provinces, calendar 


years 1911-31. 


Norse.—For the years 1886 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 272.. For production in Manitoba 
and Yukon between 1912 and 1920, included in totals, see 1926 Year Book, p. 345. 


Year: /} 3: Quebec. Ontario. - British Columbia. Totals.2 
lb. $ Ib. $ lb. $ Ib. $ 
LOLS var. 2,436,190) 301,503] 17,932,263] 2,219,297) 35,279,558} 4,366,198) 55,648,011] 6,886,998 
1912..... 3,282,210 536,346] 22,250,601] 3,635,971] 50,526, 656 8,256,561) 77,832,127] 12,718,548 
FOUS: oso 3,455, 887 527,679) 25,885,929) 3,952,522) 45,791,579 6,991,916) 76,976,925) 11,753,606 
1014 er 4,201,497 571,488) 28,948,211] 3,937,536] 41,219,202 5,606,636] 75,735,960] 10,301,606 
1915, 5: 4,197,482] 725,115} 39,361,464] 6,799,693} 56,692,988) 9,793,714} 100,785,150] 17,410,635 
191630... 5, 703,347] 1,551,424) 44,997,035|12,240,094| 63,642,550} 17,312,046] 117,150,028) 31,867,150 
its 9 ee 5,015,560] 1,363,229) 42,867, 774/11,651,461) 57,730,959} 15,691,275) 109,227,332] 29,687,989 
1918... ..”. 5, 869, 649] 1,445,577) 47,074,475|11,593,502| 62,865,681] 15,482,560] 118,769,434] 29,259,536 
bh paar 2,691, 695 503,105; 24,346,623) 4,550,627) 44,502,079|- 8,317,884] 75,053,581) 14,028,265 
1920..... 880, 638 153,724) 32,059,993) 5,596,392] 45,319,771 7,911,019) 81,600,691} 14,244,217 
MBs seen 352,308] > 44,045} 12,821,385} 1,602,930} 34,447,127 4,306,580] 47,620,820 5,953,555 
1922) cas. - .~ | 10,943,636] 1,464,477} 31,936,182} 4,278,700) 42,879,818} 5,738,177 
NODS 5 55 2 = - | 31,656,800) 4,565,227) 55,224, 737 7,963,959] 86,881,537} 12,529,186 
1924.....} 1,893,008 246,546) 37,113,193} 4,833,622] 65,451,246 8,524,370] 104,457,447) 13,604,538: 
1925... 3 2,510,141 852,474] 39,718,777| 5,577,311) 69,221,600 9,720,097) 111,450,518} 15,649,882 
192 Owes 2,674, 058 368,886} 41,312,867) 4,828,964) 89,108,017} 12,292,450) 133,094,942] 17,490,300 
27%... 3,119, 848 403,084} 45,341,295] 4,946,533) 91,686,297) - 11,845,870] 140,147,440} 17,195,487 


1928. .... 33,697,949) 4,909,791]. 66,607,510] 8,770,149] 102,283,210) 14,902,664] 202,696,046) 28,598,249 
1929... .|55,337, 169|10,019, 901] - 88,879, 853/14, 622,572) 103,903,738] 18,772,778) 248,120,760] 43,415,251 
193803F. 22 |80,310, 363/10, 425,891) 127,718, 871/15, 187,259} 93,318,885} 12,114,657) 303,478,356) 37,948,359 
19311... .169,225,4301 5,794,169! 112,892,826! 9,097,203! 65,214,967| 5,458,493] 293,154,655! 24,185,119 


1 Preliminary figures. 2 Totals include a small production by other provinces in certain years, 
those for 1930 being satan in faint 5, pp. 253-5. Preliminary estimate for Manitoba in 1981 is 45,821,432 
bs. valued at $3,835,254 

World Production of Copper.—World production of copper was estimated 
at 1,749,972 short tons in 1930, as compared with 2,104,110 tons in the preceding year. 
(aay had an output of 151,739 tons in 1930, producing about 8-7 p.c. of the 
world’s estimated total and standing fourth among the nations. 


14 -— Copper Production of Seven (nenieies and of the World, 1913-30.1 
(In short tons of 2,000 pounds.) 


: : Spain World 
Year. hoe Mexico. | Canada.1| Chile. Peru. and Japan. Produc- 
te: Portugal. tion. 
TODS abe chtee conch en's 614, 255 58,185 38, 488 46,574 30, 600 39, 683 73,283] 1,072,674 
Nt) A Cae eae 579, 133 40,043 37, 868 49,221 29, 853 29,652 77,650] 1,021, 233 
1915 Bi Sons 383 712,126 34,128 50,393 57, 680 38, 269]. 40,895 83,108} 1,188,172 
AOLOSS Fe. Ss pe eres 971,123 60,751 58,575 78,559 47,472 39,021 110,900} 1,533, 294 
LOT aes Shek eae 961,016 52,348 54,614 112,985 49,784 45, 084 119,058} 1,579,675 
HSL Ree ee 968, 687 83, 233 59,385 117,851 48,944 50,596 99,583} 1,569,523 
TOTO fo tte te 604, 642 66, 661 37,527 87,721 43 , 243 38,581 86,468] 1,069,437 
TODO) SPR chy te nie EE roc 635, 248 49,866 40,800} 109,075 36,356 25,353 74,727| 1,082, 652 
A pa a a hee a - 238,420 13,576 23,810 65, 299 36, 689 36,596 59, 626 600, 960 
O22 aes soe eee cave 511,970 29, 842 21, 440 142,830 40,133 40, 234 59, 663 995,045 
POU oat caus ches Sei arast srece 754, 000 60,538 43, 441 201, 042 48, 684 57,115 70,315] 1,411,980 
1 EE oe a ee aie ace 819,000 49,150 52,229 209, 855 38,495 60, 713 69,378] 1,522,394 
TPG be matte pala ain 854,000 59,123 55,725 209, 654 41,180 63, 933 72,413) 1,589, 717° 
OZR SUNS. «53. \a bate Se 878, 000 62,303 66, 547 223,015 46, 703 63, 933 72,277) 1,637,489 
bE Pee one Oe 847,419 63, 760 70,074 264, 242 52,438 60,351 73,381! 1,682,361 
LOAM deo oS AS SR.. Se 935,199 72,579 101,348 319,549 57,830 59,427 72,796| 1,891,610 
WARS ae ne alates bas 1,026,348 86,759 124,069 348,365 59,580 56, 660 82,281 ee 
PROG Mo. oscaio tele se 710,690 75,365 151, 739 244, 683 52,476 46,475 87,924] 1,749,972 


1 From the Year Book of the American Bureau of Metal Statistics, New York, except in the case of 
the preduction for Canada, where the official figures of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics are used. 
Subsection 4.—Lead. 

Lead-is obtained in Canada largely from the deposits of British Columbia. 
From 88,665 lb. in 1891 the production advanced to over 39,000,000 Ib. in 1897, 
an average increase of about 6,500,000 Ib. per year. Owing to the low price of 
silver in 1898 and labour troubles in the Slocan in 1899, the output in the latter 
year fell to 21,900,000 Ib., but rose to 63,200,000 Ib. in 1900. This increase was 
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due to the development of two or three mines in the Fort Steele mining division, 
although all the lead-producing districts except Ainsworth showed a material 
increase in production. The output fell to 18,100,000 lb. in 1903, owing to the 
condition of the market affecting the production of the low-grade silver-lead ores 
of the East Kootenay district. An Act was passed in October, 1903, providing for 
the payment of bounties on lead contained in lead-bearing ores mined in Canada 
and, as a direct result of the bounty, the output increased to 56,900,000 Ib. in 1905 
but fell off gradually to 23,800,000 lb. in 1911. <A steady improvement has since 
been experienced, a record total of 337,946,688 lb. being reached in 1928, while 
production in 1929 and 1930 continued at nearly the same high level. The pre- 
liminary estimate for 1931 is 267,339,203 Ib. 

British Columbia.—In the East Kootenay district the Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Co. operates many important mines, the principal of which is the 
Sullivan lead-zine mine near Kimberley. The ore averages about 11 p.c. lead, 
7 p.c. zine and 5 ounces of silver to the ton. In the West Kootenay district the 
ores range from 7 p.c. to 75 p.c. of lead, with considerable values of silver. The 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. has extended its facilities for mining, milling 
and smelting. This accounts to a considerable extent for the rapid growth in lead 
production during recent years. As a result of the low prices prevailing during 
1931 for lead, zinc and silver many of the small silver-lead mines of the Slocan 
and the Monarch mine at Field remained idle throughout the year. 

Ontario.—Lead mining in Ontario has been intimately associated with he 
successful operations of the Galetta mine and smelter, which closed down in the 
summer of 1931 owing to the low price of lead. Recent discoveries in the Sudbury 
Basin area have disclosed bodies of lead-zinc ore. These properties are under 
development but very little production has come from them as yet. 

15.—Quantities and Values of Lead Produced from Canadian Ores, calendar 


years 1901-31. : 
Norr.—For figures for the years 1887-1900, see 1929 Year Book, p. 367. 


eee Cents per 7 Hee | Cents per 
Year. Quantity. Value. Pants Year. Quantity. Value. Poid:! 

lb. $ lb. $ 
1901 eee 51,900,958} 2,249,387 AsS334i) FOLGE IIb. 41,497,615} 3,532,692 8-513 
1902. Sen Wee 22,956,381 934,095 42069) FOUL.22 ae 32,576,281} 3,628,020 11-137 
1903 Ghe..t: coe. 18, 139, 283 768, 562 AIST LOLS eee Sees 51,398,002} 4,754,315 9-250 
1904 see bc Lee. 37,531,244 1,617,221 ASS EO L019 Sealant 43,827,669} 3,053,037 6-966 
1905 255,i: ean, 56,864,915} 2,676,632 ARO LOZO ne a eee 35,953,717] 3,214, 262 8-940 
1906. aes Sasa: 54,608,217} 3,089,187 050i) 192 teu eres 66,679,592] 3,828,742 5-742 
TOO] cates pty. 47,738,703} 2,542,086 DESI AYRE eS es eee 93,307,171) - 5,817, 702 6-219 
1908 sac. See wed OO n cole LaSl4ne2! A200 £923 sane aes 111,234,466] 7,985,522 7:179 
P90) Sek. ah ares 45,857,424) 1,692,139 3690 1924. nos) a 175,485,499] 14,221,345 8-104 
To1O eae eae: 32,987,508} 1,216,249 SOS LOZ: ches. 9). aes 253,590,578} 23,127,460 9-120 
18: aac an RS 23 , 784, 969 827,717 SH480l LOZE ue. «sees 283,801,265} 19,240,661 6-751 
LGU ce fee 35, 763,476 1,597,554! Ash GU|| LOD Gate ccs tee 311,423,161} 16,477,189 5-256 
LOS eee eee 37,662,703} 1,754,705 AS650|| LO2B et c.. sree 337,946,688} 15,553,231 4-576 
1914, S78 we eee 36,337,765} 1,627,568 AAT ON - 1929) 08 veo ee 326,522,566] 16,544,248 5-063 
19155 se 46,316,450} 2,593,721 600) 2193804852. 332,894,163} 13,102,635 3-933 
TST hae 267,339,203] 7,26),(69 2-710 


1 Previous to 1913 the figures reported show the metal content of the shipments and are somewhat 
in excess of the actual amount recovered. Since 1912 the data given represent the quantity of lead pro- 
duced in Canada from domestic ores, together with the estimated lead recovery from lead ores and con- 
centrates exported. From 1901 to 1908, average prices at New York; 1909 and, 1910, average prices at 
Toronto; from 1911 to 1925, average prices at Montreal; from 1926 ‘to 1931 the average yearly prices 
at London, Eng., were used in making up the values shown. 2 Preliminary figures. 


World Production.—The world production of lead in 1930 was about 1,834,730! 


short tons. The principal producers were the United States with 32-3 p.c., Mexico 
15-1 p.c., Australia 10 p.c., Canada 9-1 p.c., Spain 7:3 p.c. and Germany 6:7 p.c. 


1 From the Year Book of the American Bureau of Metal Statistics. 
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‘Subsection 5.—Nickel. 


With the exception of the nickel in-the ores shipped from the Cobalt district, 
the Canadian production of nickel is derived entirely from the well-known nickel-copper 
deposits of the Sudbury district, Ontario. A brief description of the history and 
development of the nickel-copper mining industry will be found under copper in 
Subsection 3 of this section. From 830,477 Ib. in 1889 the production of nickel 
increased. continually to a war-time peak of 92,507,293 Ib. in 1918. After a slump 
to 19,293,060 Ib. and 17,597,123 Ib. in 1921 and 1922 respectively there was an 
increase to 73,857,114 Ib. in 1925. In 1928 production at 96,755,578 lb. exceeded 
. that of the war year 1918, while 1929 established a record at 110,275,912 lb. Pre- 
liminary figures for production in 1931 are 65,666,320 lb. 


In recent years the producing companies have instituted extensive researches 
to discover and encourage new peace-time uses for the metal. The success attending 
their efforts in that direction accounted very largely for the marked increase in 
production during the past few years. The automobile industry, electrical mach- 
inery, cooking utensils, new submarine cables and various nickel alloys all helped 
to absorb this increased production. 


Sudbury.—The nickel-bearing rocks of the Sudbury district, with a width 
of about two and one-half miles, form a wide ellipse 36 miles long and 13 miles 
broad. The ores consist mainly of a mixture of pyrrhotite and chalcopyrite asso- 
ciated with norite, a basic intrusive rock. The nickel occurs in the pyrrhotite as 
pentlandite and varies somewhat in amount. The ore mined in the district varies 
considerably in richness, the average metal content being about 2 to 4 p.c. of nickel, 
1 to 3 p.c. of copper and 45 p.e. iron, although portions of the new Frood deposit 
are much richer than this, especially in copper. Cobalt, gold, silver, platinum and 
palladium are nearly always present in very small quantities. 


World Production.—The world production of nickel was about 59,360 short 
tons in 1930, of which output 87-4 p.c.1 was Canadian in origin, while the remainder 
was derived from New Caledonia, India and Norway. The proved deposits of 
nickel ore in Canada are estimated to be sufficient to provide for the world’s require- 
ments for many years, while there are still large reserves undeveloped. 


1 These figures, taken from the Imperial Institute’s Statistical Summary, include some nickel produced ; 
in tee as a by-product from the electrolytic refining of Canadian copper; such nicke! is not included 
in Table 16. 


16.— Quantities and Values! of Nickel Produced in Canada during the calendar years 
1991-31. 


Nors.—For figures for the years 1889-1900, see 1929 Year Book, p. 368. 


Quantity. Value. 


Year. Quantity. Value. Year. Value. Year. Quantity. 
lb. $ lb. $ Ib. $ 

1902-552)... 2). 9,189,047| 4,594,523)1911....... 34,098,744] 10,229,623/1921....... 19,293,060) 6,752,571 
“a ee 10,693,410] 5,025,903/1912....... 44,841,542] 13,452,463/1922....... 17,597,123] 6,158,993 
LONG Se ries» 12,505,510} 5,002, 204/1913....... 49,676,772} 14,903,0382))1923....... 62,453,843} 18,332,077 
PODS. Sietenat ts 10,547,883) 4,219,153]1914....... 45,517,937) 138,655,381))1924....... 69,536,350] 12,126,739 
TODD Ss Ski: 18,876,015) 27,550;526/1915.. . 06. 68,308,657} 20,492,597/)1925....... 73,857,114! 15,946,672 
19065: 324 21,490,955) 8,948,834/1916....... 82,958,564) 29,035, 498)/1926....... 65,714,294} 14,374, 163 
SOL Fh: 21,189; 793) 9,535, 4071917... 2... $2,330; 280] 33; 732, 112)1927., 2... 66,798,717) 15,262,171 
2908.2 ¢. a: 19,143,111] 8,231,538//1918. 92,507,293] 37,002,917/1928.......| 96,755,578] 22,318,907 
1 26,282,991) 9,461,877/1919....... 44,544,883] 17,817,953)/1929.......|110,275, 912} 27,115,461 
TOUD. 2h". 25 Bt (2014009) 21 189731011920... 44 61,335,706] 24,534, 282/1930....... 103, 768,857) 24,455, 133 

19312.......| 65,666,32.) 15,267,453 


1A change in the method of computing the value of nickel produced accounts for the drop in value 


after 1923. 
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2 Preliminary figures. 
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Subsection 6.—Cobalt: 


The major portion of the world supply of cobalt has for almost two decades — 
been derived from the silver-cobalt-nickel arsenides of the Cobalt district, the 
cobalt produced by refineries in southern Ontario having practically controlled 
world production until recent years. Large deposits of cobalt-bearing ores occur 
in central Africa, and the introduction into the world’s markets of cobalt from this 
source has limited the market for the Canadian product to the extent that since 
1926 Canadian production has dropped to about half of the world production. 


The ore bodies at Cobalt, discovered in 1903, carry silver, cobalt, nickel, bismuth 
and arsenic. The Deloro smelter treats ores and residues and disposes of cobalt 
oxide, metallic cobalt and unseparated oxides of nickel and cobalt. The cobalt 
residues from the cyanide process are for the most part treated in Canada, though 
some are shipped abroad for treatment. The smelter output of cobalt, computed 
as the metallic cobalt and cobalt in oxides and salts, together with the cobalt recov- 
ered in ores exported from the mines, and including cobalt in speiss residues exported, 
amounted in 1930 to 694,163 lb. valued at $1,144,007, as against 1,116,492 lb. valued 
at $2,328,517 in 1925. Production in 1931 is estimated at 521,051 Ib. 


Subsection 7.—Zinc. 


The zinc-mining industry of Canada has recently made rapid strides, largely on 
account of the application of improved metallurgical methods in the treatment of 
the lead-zine ores of British Columbia. The metallic recoveries from Canadian 
ores were 267,643,505 lb. in 1930, as compared with 5,600,000 Ib. in 1918. From 
an insignificant position in 1913 the country advanced to the fourth rank among 
the world’s producers in 1930 with an output of about 8-0 p.c. of the world total. 
Production in 1931 is estimated at 237,245,451 Ib. 


British Columbia.—The principal zinc-mining regions are situated in the 
Kootenay district of British Columbia, where there are large deposits of silver-lead- 
zine ore. The chief producing mine is the Sullivan near Kimberley, where the ore 
worked is a replacement deposit of considerable size. Other active mines are 
located in the Ainsworth and Slocan divisions of the West Kootenay district. 


Other Provinces.—There has been considerable exploration and development 
of zinc-bearing deposits in Eastern Canada during recent years. The majority 
of these ores are of the replacement type and are often characterized by a close 
association of copper, zinc and gold. In northwestern Manitoba the Flin Flon and 
Sherritt-Gordon mines are operating on ores of this nature and refined zinc has been 
made at the Flin Flon smelter since the autumn of 1930. Some small shipments 
of zinc concentrates were made from the Errington mine of the Sudbury district and 
important deposits of zinciferous ore have been developed in the Rouyn district of 
Quebec. . 


The urgent demand for zine during the Great War was largely responsible 
for energetic and aggressive action on the part of the Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Co., owners of the Trail plant, in producing this metal; with this object in 
view, the erection of an electrolytic zinc refinery was commenced in 1915, rushed to 
completion and put into operation early in 1916. The company had then to turn 
its attention to solving the problem of recovering the values in the complex lead- 
zinc ores of the famous Sullivan mine. This was largely a problem of concentration 
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in order to separate the finely divided lead and zinc ores. From the opening of the 
zine refinery in 1916 regular shipments of zinc ore were made from the Sullivan and 
other mines, but it was not until four years later that the problem of concentration 
was satisfactorily solved by the application of oil flotation methods. Since that 
time the production of lead, zinc and silver has rapidly increased. Recent enlarge- 
ments to the plant at Trail have enabled further increases in production to be made. 


17.— Production of Zinc in Canada, calendar years, 1911-31. 


Average Average 
Year. Quantity.! Value. Price Year. Quantity. Value. Price 
per Pound. per Pound 
lb. $ : cts. lb. $ cts. 
OLE Eas abi 1,877,479 108, 105 5voo 192.2... 53,089,356} 2,471,310 4-655 
AGUS eaeoneerd. 4,283,760 297,421 6-943] 1922........ 56,290,000) 3,217,536 5-716 
19D vege ee 5, 640,195 318,558 5° 648i) 1923. ig. ae - 60,416,240} 3,991,701 6-607 
NOTA IS See 7,246, 063 377,737 He QHS O24. AG. 98,909,077) 6,274,791 6-344 
LOLS ak. agehce 9,771,651 1, 292,789 13230" 19256 5. sks 109, 268,511 8,328, 446 7-622 
TOUGVC weer 23,364,760} 2,991,623 12-804), 1926........ 149,938,105} 11,110,413 7-410 
AGET es hi hc 29,668,764) 2,640,817 8900] elO2Ts-ar ie 165,495,525} 10,250,793 6-194 
TOIR aes 35,083,175] 2,862,436 8-159] 1928........ 184,647,374} 10,148,050 5-493 
191992 RS 32,194,707; 2,362,448 7-338), 1929........ 197,267,087} 10,626,778 5-387 
1920 Aonkns: 39,863,912} 3,057,961 AC Gdn Oat ete 267,643,505} 9,635,166 3-600 
bes 1931202 70%: 237,245,451] 6,059,249 2-554 
1 Estimated foreign smelter recoveries and refined zine made in Canada. 2 Preliminary figures. 


Subsection 8.—Iron.! 


The fact that iron ore is widely distributed in Canada has long been known 
and extensive deposits have been discovered from time to time. In Quebec there is 
a small annual production of titaniferous iron ore from a deposit near Baie St. Paul, 
but this material which is principally exported is used for its titanium content and 
not as a source of iron. There are millions of tons of iron magnetite sands, con- 
taining a high percentage of iron, along the north shore of the St. Lawrence in 
Saguenay county but these sands also contain a high percentage of titanium, render- 
ing the briquetted ore unfavourable for blast-furnace treatment, so that efforts to 
utilize them have not proved successful. There are a number of deposits of bog iron 
ore in the St. Lawrence valley remarkably free from sulphur and phosphorus. 
These bog iron ores were successfully used in charcoal blast furnaces at Radnor 
Forges and Drummondville for many years. The known deposits of non-Bessemer 
iron ore in northern Ontario are very extensive. Milillions of tons of red hematite 
were taken from the Helen mine in the Michipicoten district, while the Magpie 
mine in the same district produced siderite which was roasted before being shipped 
to the blast furnaces at Sault Ste. Marie owned by the Algoma Steel Co. In British 
Columbia, some development work has been done on iron deposits on Kamloops 
lake and on Texada island, but no iron-mining nor iron-smelting industry has 
become established in that province. Extensive deposits of hematite are known 
to exist on the Belcher islands in Hudson bay, but the ore is rather low in grade and 
its inaccessibility at the present time renders its development impracticable. 
Immense deposits of iron ores, large masses being high-grade, have been reported 
along the course of the Koksoak river, in northern Quebec, but these are so inaccessible 
that up to the present they have not even been systematically explored. 


1A sketch of the iron and steel industry of Canada was given on pp. 452-456 of the 1922-1923 Year Book. 
38298—18} 
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Hitherto there has been no great incentive for the development of the iron- 
mining industry in Canada, since there are easily accessible and abundant supplies 
in the higher-grade ores of Wabana, Newfoundland and of the Mesabi range in 
the State of Minnescta. The Wabana section of Newfoundland, containing one 
of the largest deposits of iron ore in the world, is operated by the British Empire 
Steel Corpcration. The probable reserves in that area have been estimated at 
3,635,000,000 tons, and the Wabana ore consists of an exceptionally high-grade 
hematite. Ore to the amount of 523,918 tons was shipped in 1930 to the blast 
furnaces of the company at Sydney, where the proximity cf the adjacent coal field 
favours the economical production of pig iron and steel. 


In Ontario, where the iron and steel industry has reached its largest develop- 
ment in Canada, cheap and high-grade supplies of iron ore are readily available from 
the Mesabi range of Minnesota, while coal supplies are drawn from the nearby 
coal fields of Pennsylvania. 


From Table 18 following, it will be observed that the production of pig iron in 
Canada in 1929 exceeded that of any previous year, while the 1929 production of 
steel ingots and castings was exceeded only in the war years 1917 and 1918. Pro- 
duction has fallen off considerably since 1929 as a result of the reaction which set 


in during the latter part of that year. 
pig iron throughout the years recorded. 


Ontario has been the leading producer of 


18.—Iron Ore Shipments and Production of Pig Iron and of Steel Ingots and 
Castings, calendar years 1999-31. 


Ore Preduction 

Ship- Production of Pig Iron. me 

ments tee 
Year. from —- - — Ingots 
Se aoese Nova Scotia. Ontario. Totals.1. C Sk = 

short short short short short 

tons. tons. tons. $ tons. $ tons. 
1909..... 268, 043 354, 380 3,453,800 407.012 6,002,441 757, 162 9,581, 864 754, 719 
1910 259,418 350, 287 4,203,444 447,273 6, 956, 923 800,797) 11,245, 622 822,284 
1911..... 210,344} 390,242} 4,682,904} 526,635! 7,606,939] 917,535) 12,307,125 882,396 
1912..... 215, 883 424,994 6,374,910 589, 593 8,176,089) 1,014,587) 14,550,999 957,681 
a AY) eee ae 307, 634 480,068 7,201,020 648, 899 @ 338,992} 1,128,957) 16,540,012) 1,168,993 
1914s 244 , 854 227,052 2,951,676 556,112 7,051, 180 783,164} 10,002,856 828, 641 
LOTS. Aee4 398, 112 420,275 5,463,575 493, 500 5,910, 624 913,775] 11,374,199 1,020,896 
1916..... 275,176| 470,055 7,050,825} 699,202} 9,700,073] 1,169,257) 16,750,898 1,428,249 
LOT ase 215,302 472,147) 10,387,234 684,642) 13,902,867) 1,170,480) 25,025,960 1,745, 734 
1918..... 211,608 415,870) 10,451,400 747,650) 21,324,857] 1,195,551) 23,495,171 1,873,708 
1919..... 197,170 285 , 087 7,141,641 624,993) 17,104,151 917,781) 24,577,589 1,080.342 
1920: 129,072 332, 493 7, 687,614 749,068} 22,252,062) 1,090,396} 30,319,024 1, 232,697 
1921) Jee: 59,509 169,504] 4,407,104) 495,489) 12,882,714 665,676) 17,307,576 747,582 
NOZ2 eee 17,971 135,251} 3,139,994 293, 662 6,493, 513 428, 923 9, 633.507 544, 020 
1923.. 30,752} 31C,972) 5,360,099 674,428) 15,995,496) 85,400] 21,355,595 990, 942 
1924..... 1,480 177,078 3, 842,593 415,974 9,525,736 593,049) 13,368,329 728,773 
1925..... 38,9784 226,010 4,402,674 413, 247 8,040,015 639,257| 12,442,689 842,803 
1926005 2004 280, 266 6,165, 852 567,929) 10,495,122 848,195} 16,660,974 869,413 
1927.5. 24 2,0294) 279,495 2 515,366 2 794,861 2 1,016,555 
1928: = sae 2,2444) 339,087 ~ 823,168 — | 1,162,254 - 1,382, 885 
1929: 35. 2,7484 348,097 = 861, 682 - | 1,299,779 ~ 1,543,387 
1930). 4124 238,152 - 598, 687 - 836, 839 - 1,130, 727 
19313 1,5¢94 113, 560 - 356, 883 - 470,443 - 753, §57 


1 Including a small production from Quebec in certain years. 


2 Owing to tne fact that much of the 


pig iron produced in Canada is used by the firms producing it for further manufacture in their own plarts, 
3 Preliminary figures. 


no attempt has been made since 1926 to place a nominal value on such production. 


4Titaniferous iron ore. 
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Section 5.—Production of Non-Metallic Minerals. 
Subsection 1.—Fuels. 
Coal. 


The fuel situation in Canada is somewhat anomalous as, in spite of the enor- 
mous resources of coal in the country, about 50 p.c. of the consumption is imported 
from the United States. The Canadian coal areas are situated in the eastern and 
‘western provinces, while Ontario and Quebec are more easily and economically 
supplied with coal from the nearer coal fields of Pennsylvania and Ohio.! The 
anomaly of the situation is accentuated if we consider that Canada’s present coal 
consumption is about 35,000,000 tons annually, as against reserves of 1,234,289,- 


000,000 metric tons, sufficient for an unthinkably long period at the present rate of 
consumption. 


Coal Resources.—A summary of the known coal resources of Canada was 
given on pages 391 to 394 of the 1922-23 Year Book; the accompanying table is 
reproduced as Table 19. 


19.—Coal Resources of Canada, by Provinces and Classes of Coal.! 


(In metric tens of 2,234 pounds.) 


Including Seams of 


Including Seams of 1 foot or over at Depths to 
4,000 feet. 


: Actual Reserve. 
Provin¢ée or District. | —-—___—_- 
Calculation Based on Actual 


Probable Reserve. 


2 feet and over, at 
Depths between 
4,000 and 6,000 feet. 


Probable Reserve. 


Approximate Approximate 
Thickness and Extent. Estimate. Estimate. 
Area, | Class of | Thousands| Area, | Thousands} Area, | Thousands 
sq. miles.| Coal.3 of tons. |sq. miles.| oftons. |sq. miles.| of tons. 
Nova Scotia........... 174 B 2,188,151 204 | 4,891,817 73 2, 639, 000 
New Brunswick........ - B - 121 151,000 - - 
Oritartosar ses. Sih. hic - L - 10 25,000 - ~ 
Manitobare ts. 0is5! - L - 48 160,000 - - 
Saskatchewan.......... 305 L 2,412,000 13,100 | 57,400,000 - - 
| L 382,500 000 |} 491,271,000 
PUIGEES sai daciat tienen Mo 25.300 B 3, 223, 800 56,3754 |182, 183, 600 203 | 12,700,000 
} A&B 669, 000 100,000 
British Columbia. ..... Pe ee cos fa axe stron 11 | 2,160,000 
CTT Ss C1 aya pela a a A “; B 2,840)| 4 aac - - 
Northwest Territories. - Ly - 300 | 4,800,000 - = 
Arctic Islands.......... ate: B - 6,000 | 6,000.000 - - 
MOGs 352. Hak 55%: 26,219 — |414,804,1932) 85,194 |801,986, 117 287 | 17,499,009 


1 See ‘‘Coal, Coke and Ry-Products’’, published by the Imperial! Mineral Resources Bureau. 
2 The coal of all classes mined in Alberta to 1911, amounting to 20,000,000 tons, has been deducted. 


3 A=anthracite, B=Bituminous, L=Lignite. 


4 Extensive investigation has been carried on by the Ontario authorities in connection with the lignite 
deposits of the Moose River basin, James Bay region, and drilling was carried on throughout 1930. 


In view of the abnormal conditions prevailing in Canada during the later years 
of the war period, and also of the falling-off of production in the United States,the 
Government, on July 12, 1917, appointed a Fuel Controller for Canada, charging 


Boo 


See map showing the sources of the coal supply of different parts of Canada, p. 386 of 1922-23 Year 
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him in the first place with the duty of stimulating shipments to Canada, and eventu- 
ally extending his powers until they included the work of controlling prices and 
directing coal-mining operations in Canada. The Fuel Controller concluded his 
duties in March, 1919, but in the summer of 1922 it was again found necessary to 
provide machinery to handle the administrative problems directly related to the 
tiding-over of a threatened fuel shortage. The Dominion Fuel Board, with the 
Deputy Minister of the Department of Mines as chairman, was constituted on Novy. 
25, 1922, to meet the need for a standing organization definitely responsible for the . 
systematic study of the fuel position of the Dominion. The Board issued an interim 
report in 1923 and has since issued, in co-operation with the Department of Mines, 
various studies on particular fuels, notably a report “Coke as a Household Fuel in 
Central Canada’”’ published in 1925. 

The coal production in 1930 amounted to 14,881,324 short tons, valued at 
$52,849,748, or an average of $3.55 per ton. This represented a decrease of 2,615,233 
tons, or 15 p.c., as compared with the previous year. The decline in production 
was greatest in Alberta where it amounted to 19 p.c., while the decline in Nova 
Scotia was 11 p.c., and Nova Scotia was again the leading producer. The coal 
produced in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, British Columbia and Yukon is all 
classed as bituminous, while Alberta produces bituminous, sub-bituminous and 
lignite, and Saskatchewan lignite only. The division of the 1930 production among 
these classes is given in Table 24. The quantity of coal mined annually in five 
provinces and the Yukon Territory from 1909 to 1931 is shown in Table 20. 


20.—Production of Coal in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1909-31. 
Nore.—For annual production by provinces from 1874 to 1908, see 1911 Year Book, p. 419. 


New British Yukon Canada. 
Year. aoe Bruns- Eoeraee Alberta. | Colum- Terri- 
ws wick, bia. tory. |Quantity.) Value. 
short short short short short short 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
49,029 192,125) 1,994,741] 2,606,127 7,364|/10, 501, 475)24, 781, 236 
55,455 181,156} 2,894,469] 3,330, 745 16, 185}12, 909, 152/30, 909, 779 
55,781 206,779) 1,511,036] 2,542,532 2,840}11, 323 , 388) 26, 467, 646 
44,780 225,342) 3,240,577) 3,208,997 9, 245/14, 512, 829/36, 019, 044 
70,311) 212,897| 4,014, 755! 2,714,420 19, 722|15, 012, 178/37,334, 940 
98,049) 232,299) 3,683,015] 2,239,799 13, 443]13 , 637, 529/33, 471, 801 
127,391 240,107) 3,360,818) 2,065,613 9, 724113 , 267, 023)32, 111, 182 
143,540] 281,300) 4,559,054] 2,584,061 3,300]14, 483, 395/38, 817, 481 
189,095} 855,445] 4,736,368] 2,433,888 4,872}14,046, 759143, 199, 831 
268,212}  346,847| 5,972,816} 2,568,589 2,900}14, 977, 926/55, 192, 896 
166,377| 379,347] 4,933,660] 2,649,516 — |13,919, 096/55, 622,670 
171,610} 335,222) 6,907,765) 3,095,011 — 116,946, 764/82, 496,538 
187,192] 335,632) 5,909,217] 2,890,291 233/15, 057, 493172, 451, 656 
287,513 882,437) 5,990,911] 2,927,033 465]15, 157, 431/65, 518,497 
276,617 438,100} 6,854,397] 2,823,306 313116, 990, 571172, 058, 986 
217,121 479,118} 5,189,729} 2,193, 667 1, 121/13, 638, 197}53 , 593, 988 
208,012] 471.965) 5,869,031] 2,742,252 730|13, 134, 968/49, 261,951 
173,111 439,803! 6,503,705} 2,613,719 316]15, 478, 131/59, 875, 094 
203 , 950 470, 216] 6,934,162} 2,746,243 414/17, 426, 861/61, 867, 463 
207, 738 471,713| 7,336,330] 2,804,594 144]17, 564, 293)63, 757, 833 
218,706} 580,189) 7,150,693) 2,490,378 458117, 496, 557/63, 065, 170 
209 , 349 579, 424| 5,755,528) 2,083,818 653}14, 881, 324152, 849, 748 
181,327) 657,723) 4,562,004] 1,876,476 904]12, 230, 616/41, 178, 107 


1 Preliminary figures. 


The imports of anthracite, bituminous and lignite coal for the calendar years 
from 1911 to 1931 are given in Table 21, and the exports from 1911 to 1931 in 


Table 22. 
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21._Imports into Canada of Anthracite, Bituminous and Lignite Coal for Home 
Consumption, calendar years 1911-31. 


Norse.—Anthracite dust is included under anthracite coal. 


For previous years, see 1911 Year Book, p. 420. 


Year. Anthracite. Bituminous Coal. Lignite Coal. Totals. 
short short short short 
tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ tons. $ 
Leger Sh eee 4,020,577) 18,794,192) 10,538,315] 20,498,399 - — | 14,558,892) 39,292,591 
1912 4,184,017] 20,080,388} 10,411,793] 19,397,649 - — | 14,595,810] 39,478,037 
TDI ae: oxec Gases 4,642,057| 22,034,839] 13,559,896] 25,914, 280 - - | 18,201,953] 47,949,119 
UA tec 5 Street 4,435,010) 21,241,924) 10,286,047) 18,559,574 - -— | 14,721,057] 39,801,498 
BED or orass- bitters 4,072,192) 18,753,980} 8,393,710} 9,591,625 - — | 12,465,902} 28,345,605 
1916 4,570,815} 22,216,363} 13,009,788] 16,073,303 - - | 17,580,603] 38,289, 666 
ELT psn. brates 5,320,198] 28,109,586] 15,537,262] 42,452,771 - -— | 20,857,460] 70,562,357 
OAS bs. conc, cae hts 4,785,160] 26,007,888] 16,893,427] 45,642,696 - — | 21,678,587] 71,650,584 
1101 he Dele ba 4,937,095] 31,595,694} 12,356,162] 29,565,105 - - | 17,293,257] 61,160,799 
LO (aR ee 4,982,313} 36,773,351] 18,861,229] 61,260,247 - — | 18,848,542] 98,033,598 
OA cihclu. Ue ats 4,553,820] 40,293,639} 138,748,242} 48,631,095 - - | 18,302,062} 88,924,734 
MD cs. cee sores 2,705,752) 238,795,143) 10,317,773] 37,387,285 - - | 13,023,525] 61,182,428 
BUG hy otro pete 5,165,382} 46,457,962} 15,822,240) 49,899,099} 2,331] 12,846) 20,989,953] 96,369,907 
EEE Seem ees 4,152,558) 37,280,910} 12,546,214) 29,628,643] 26,007] 117,955) 16,724,779] 67,027,508 
1925. 3,782,557} 32,096,509} 12,548,460} 26,974,340] 18,653) 87,832) 16,349,670] 59,158,681 
1926. 4,192,419} 34,202,166} 12,376,606] 25,511,932] 10,423) 45,567] 16,579,448] 59,759,665 
2d Satta at 4,107,854! 31,282,371] 14,568,671) 30,457,884] 10,829} 44,254) 18,687,354] 61,784,509 
PODS ose Fs Ghareck 3,748,816] 27,680,018] 13,445,945) 26,608,427) 10,780) 44,247) 17,205,541) 54,332,692 
HOZO sess. kyeees 4,019,917} 28,809,792} 14,170,138] 27,140,968] 14,108} 62,508) 18,204,163} 56,013,268 
TOS0 e. . eaes 4,256,090} 30,098,910} 14,497,955) 26,522,765} 18,676] 72,691) 18,772,721] 56,694,366 
LE ER ee 3,159,712} 21,061,450} 9,952,280] 15,782,710) 6,410} 29,603} 18,121,007] 36,829,338 
1Preliminary figures. 
22.—Exports of Coal, the Produce of Canada, calendar years 1911-31. 
Nore.—For previous years, see 1911 Year Book, p. 421. 
Year. Quantity. Value. Year. Quantity. Value. 
short short 
tons. $ tons. $ 
NEE CPS Bee eres eae 1,500, 639 A LAGOA, ok ey nee ee 1,818,582 | 11,159,060 
V9 ae 2,127,133 SP LOZa cee eee ao tee Oe 1,654,406 | 10,661,399 
NOI gemctaat = at: sieges 5. s- 12562. 02015-37901; S01-1151924 ee tes. 773, 24 4,836, 848 
AD 1A pace ieee. 4: Canetti mes §.5- boeAPoe 126 4.eoe OO, led WedOZOwee ol. 2:0. Papaeade se a 785,910 4,329,173 
DOT Dee.d aki hiweetohmres dear d Lo GOgH4S ele O4 OO 00 Ooi od O20 -amaeenenr renee vs 1,028,200 5, 739,436 
POLO eletetis o cdin, ache es. MAGS; 809» |e» 09099, 887. | LOB. os... eS eee eee DeTI3 00 5, 890, 259 
2 CEE SOAS he eee a UPBo MOOT Me OS bel Os LU eons kee em nm fc okies 863,941 4,469,999 
ROAR AED banc LIN ae. et. ? HSL, 195 ails Oud) 4235) 19000. ote. a kv kok 842,972 4,375,328 
ROO Ree Fe ie TRE 21070; O50) ei 2438 885581980. 2. eSe POS LBD. So. 624,512 3,345,998 — 
epi erne Te SS A Soe PERE 2, DOLL Aaa lS 04; 899: fe1931. ee SRE EAE ct cio oid. ore 359, 853 1,909, 922 
JOE Sse i, Eee oe 1,987,251 | 13,896,370 : 


Coal Consumption.—The sources of the coal consumed in Canada in the 
calendar years 1911-30 are shown in Table 23; detailed figures of coal made 
available for consumption during 1930 are given in Table 24; the difference between 
the totals of the two tables in the latest year is accounted for by the fact that coal 
received may be held in bond at Canadian ports and not “cleared for consumption” 
until required, while coal received in previous years may be taken out of bond 
(cleared for consumption) in a later year. During 1930 more coal was ‘‘cleared for 
consumption” than was received, stocks held in bond from previous years being 
drawn upon. 
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23.--Annual Consumption of Canadian and Imported Coal in Canada, 1911-30. 
Note.—For the years 1886 to 1910, see 1921 Year Book, p. 354. 


Imported Coal ‘‘Entered for Consumption’. 


Calendar Canadian 5 3 Per 
Year. Coal. tone nen Total.2 Total. capita. 
Me Ey Britain. 

short A short short short short short 

tons. P. tons. tons. tons. BS tons. tons. 

1911 9,822,749 40-5} 14,510,129 48,963] 14,424,949 59-5] 24,247,698] 3-365 
TOD2. Leer ae 12,385, 696 46-0| 14,557,124 38,668} 14,549,104 54-0] 26,934,800] 3-657 
1913: 2 eee 13, 450, 158 42-6] 18,145,769 37,825] 18,132,387 57-4) 31,582,545 4-196 
1914.) eee. Be 12,214,403 45-5! 14,687,853 33,101} 14,637,920 54-5) 26,852,323 3-490 
1915 oes e ee 11,500, 480 48-1] 12,450,796 15,098} 12,406,212 51-9] 23,906,692 3-041 
1916 12,348, 036 41-3] 17,576,202 4,401) 17,517,820 58-7| 29,865,856] 3-717 
13 Wy file de nema Se 12,313, 603 37-2| 20,848,009 9,451} 20,810,132 62 Slerase beomton 4-049 
TOUS aS ie 13, 160, 731 37-8| 21,674, 826 SOTO. 2h) OLE 161 62-2! 34,771,832) 4-175 
1919.. 11,611, 168 40-3] 17,292,913 344] 17,236,269 59-7| 28,847,437 3-402 
1920.. 14,025, 566 42-9} 18,752,981 ~ 18, 668, 741 57-1] 32,694,307 3-788 
1921. 12,715, 734 41-1] 18,300,081 1,591] 18,258,387 58-9] 30,974,121 3-524 
1922, Perk Bie ae 13,044,352 50-2) -12, 255, 555 765,980] 12,962,189 49-8) 26,006,541 2-916 
1923, 482 15,070, 962 41-8} 20,417,239 572,570] 20,967,971 58-2] 36,038,933 4-000 
1924.. 12,529, 358 42-8) 16,405,344 317,112] 16, 714;143 57-2) 29,243.501 3-199 
1925. 12,125,290 42-6] 15,744,957 604,117} 16,331,971 57-4) 28,457,261] 3-62 _ 
1926, 49e ge ee 15, 086, 296 47-7) 16,204,405 287,299) 16,565,555 52-3] 31,651,851 3-349 
1927. 15, 944, 983 46-0] 17,769,963 907,220) 18,680,832 54-0} 34,625,815 3-594 
1928.. 16, 487, 807 48-9} 16,515,149 682,755} 17,200,043 511] 33,687,850) 3-426 
1929. 16,387,461 47-4] 17,243,047 843,502] 18,186,727 52-6] 34,574,188 3-448 
1050. ee 14,052,671 42-8] 17,323,818 1,144,861) 18,763,924 Fill ON 2 oO OC Otani Lee 


1 The sum of Canadian coal mines sales, colliery consumption, coal supplied to employees, and coal 


used in making coke, etc., less the tonnage of coal exported. 
2 Includes small tonnages from countries other than Great Britain and United States. 


Deductions | 
have been made to take account of foreign coal re-exported from Canada. 


24.—Coal Output, Exports, Receipts from Other Countries and Coal Made Available 
for Consumption in Canada during 1930 (short tons). 


Notse.—For details by provinces, see the Bureau's report ‘‘Coal Statistics for Canada, 1930’’, p. 24. 


Canadian Coal. : Receipts Receipts Coal 
Grade of Coal. “yes oe from from Available 
Spt ay ee eee eae SA Great other for Con- 
Output. Exported. os ay Britain. | Countries.! | sumption. 
tons. * tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Anthracite.<4 43 Beat. Sores - = 2,955, 954 996, 127 304, 009 4, 256,090 
Bytuminous../. ff. 2.62. 10, 824, 839 594,490} 13,199,076 146, 199 Solum 2a ocomoad 
Sub-bituminouss. 9... 22). 603,358 - - - - 603,358 — 
Digniteeie 228. cies. aera. 3,453, 127 30, 022 18,676 - - 3,441, 781 
Totats..............| 14,881,324 624,512} 16,173,706 1,142,326 304,042) 31,876,886 


1 Includes 291,407 tons from Russia, 11,480 tons from Germany and 1,122 tons from French East Indies 
all anthracite, and 33 tons of bituminous coal from Newfoundland. 


World Production.—The total known production of the world in 1930 
amounted to about 1,387,339,000 long tons, towards which Canada contributed 
13,286,896 long tons or about 1 p.c. Table 25 shows the production of the British 
Empire and the chief foreign countries in units of 1,000 long tons during each of 
the years from 1913 to 19380. 
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25.—Coal Production in the Principal Countries of the World, 1913-30. (000 long tons.) 
BRITISH EMPIRE. 


United British : New 

Calendar Year. Kinedom.}yiiIndia: Canada. | Australia. re een 
LDL ae ee et eres Cis Sa rte ates 287, 431 16, 208 13,404 12,418 1, 888 
DOULA HEL (ots. FiLEAa ik Pk Ms Oh SHO 265, 665 16,464 12,176 12,445 2,276 
RGtia ts eee ce MRR eB AE acne aa cal Sineiai 6 253, 208 17,104 11, 846. 11,415 2,209 
TOU ae Sey eee epee Sor es oe eee eo 4 256,376 17, 254 12,932 9,812 2.207 
ANUP wah aes a oe, ee en age 248, 500 18,213 12,542 10, 232 2,068 
POT Seta eyes. et. ee tS RE 227,749 20, 722 IG pore 10,949 2,034 
LLL RI AY Th, fe ee < eoeeeee  e eee e 229,780 22, 628 12,131 10,525 1,848 
VOLO EE ee re A ere res wae 231,000 17, 640 14, 800 13,000 1,800 
TVA boi, Ste ne oo a Saat tia te Talia 163, 251 19,303 13,444 12,878 1,809 
Poe eat eee Sele Fhe coe SE ILS ie 249, 607 19,011 13, 533 12,299 1,585 
TSS SO ee a eee re eee 276,001 19, 658 15,170 12, 634 1,970 
|| 7 he Os 2 Rare 2 Re eS a Sr oe 267, 118 21,174 12,180 13, 885 2,083 
UPS REM Ligh Sk Saeed | SSN Some a Aa, amet 243,176 20,904 i723 14,503 2) 145 
TOD Orta IMS REL. wet Se tsa PALA SO: 126, 279 20,093 14, 694 14, 208 2,240 
RD cae ct a HOR. poke tee ia vga aoe any dois 251, 232 22,082 15,560 14,978 2 O0k 
EQNS ete Ree. Cee Tees are ae 237,763 22,543 15, 683 13, 432 2,437 
LRAT SS aS a) 1 Seed a ge Oe 257,907 23,419 15, 622 12,106 2,536 
“RSE tye Ss 5 i Rae i te So ile ea MR 243 , 882 23, 803 13, 287 9,500 2,542 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
Seq pesar Germany.| Belgium. | France. ie cis Poland. shee es Japan. 

HOE A eer es BLS a 274, 264 22,474 40,188 - - 1, 843 20,973 
LY: Satie wee ants, Ream 241, 288 16,445 26,141 - - 1,898 21,935 
TOS ee ic 230,889 13,950 19,219 ~ - 2,226 20,161 
POUG. FAY 3S 246, 606 16,592 20, 968 - - 2,613 22,534 
PO LAS ees eee et 258, 639 14, 691 28, 427 - - 3,001 25,938 
LASS Rade pe eee 256,979 13, 668 25, 889 - _ 4,804 27,579 
TBE A: Sota aes Sete ae ena 199, 160 18,190 19, 645 27,000 - 5,271 30,000 
DOQQ ogi Ek eee tae 239, 285 22,029 34,114 30, 587 6,553 5,251 28,775 
Lil evel apneic 255, 148 21,401 37,916 32,174 pay | 3,978 25,944 
11 7-7 RS og TSN SD 262,878 20, 868 43,118 28,385 24,300 4,525 27,420 
LBV AMR PY geek Bee 178,191 22,554 46,981 27,380 35, 686 5, 249 28, 633 
PS Ritrvce wacrogant tke onck 239,494 22,986 58, 065 35, 066 31,793 5,975 29,801 
ODDS Moma sols 267,970 22,726 60, 034 30, 663 28,677 6, 943 31,121 
DOZG ORE 2 PRS. 280, 656 24,913 65, 072 32,491 35,139 8,677 31,089 
O27 Oke eg. Re... 299,511 27,130 65, 402 33, 106 37,560 9,374 33.477 
TODS Beit ss csa ston Shed 312,092 27,108 64,501 34,459 40, 047 10,941 33,445 
iOS = Sees Be Sale 332,560 26,514 67,474 38,465 45,686 11552 34,479 
LOS0 wes on ae. 284, 053 26,973 67,184 33,098 36,971 12,160 30, 907 


| 


Natural Gas and Petroleum. 


Union of 
South 
Africa. 


9, 583 
9,125 


11, 633 
12,127 


12,745 
12,382 
12,408 
12,813 
12,030 


United 
States. 


508, 893 


458,505 
474, 660 


526, 873 
581, 609 
605, 546 
487, 638 
587, 737 


452,139 © 
425, 849 
587,407 
510,369 
519, 527 


591,720 
535, 625 
514,369 
541, 232 
473,942 


Natural Gas.—The production of natural gas has increased in value from 
$1,346,471 in 1910 to $10,289,985 in 1930. The producing wells in the east are in 
the counties of Welland, Haldimand, Norfolk, Kent, Fssex, Lambton, Elgin and 
Bruce, in Ontario, and near Moncton, New Brunswick. The principal producing 
fields in Alberta are the Turner Valley (about 35 miles southwest of Calgary), 
Medicine Hat, Viking (about 80 miles southeast of Fdmonton), Redcliff, Foremost 
(about 6 miles south and east of the town of Foremost), Bow Island and Wetaskiwin. 
Wainwright is supplied with gas from the Maple Leaf well in the Fabyan field; gas 
from the Barnwell and Bassano fields is also used. The quantity of gas sold or 
Of the total value, Ontario was credited 


used in 1930 was 29,376,919 M cubic feet. 


with about 50 p.c. 


gas produced in different provinces during 1930. 


for 1931 were 26,530,902 M cubic feet valued at $9,144,204. 


See Table 5, pp. 253-5, for the production and value of natural 
Preliminary production figures 
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Petroleum.—The production of crude petroleum in Canada during 1930 was 
the greatest on record and amounted to 1,522,220 barrels, as compared with 1,117,368 
barrels produced in 1929. Of this production 6,758 barrels came from New Bruns- 
wick, 117,302 from Ontario and 1,398,160 from Alberta. Alberta thus produced 
92 p.c. of the total for Canada and accounted for the increased production in 1930. 
The Turner Valley field is the principal source of production in Alberta and embraces 
territory in which, beginning with the famous Royalite No. 4 well, a number of 
productive wells have recently been brought in. The wells in this field give a wet 
gas from which a very high grade of crude naphtha is separated. The producing 
horizons in Western Canada were formerly considered to be the Dakota and Koot- 
enay shale formations of the Upper and Lower Cretaceous periods, but the Royalite 
No. 4 well proved that much better producing horizons existed in a lower formation, 
a brown porous dolomitic limestone below the Kootenay formation. The Red 
Coulée field in southern Alberta near the International Boundary began producing 
some petroleum in 1929, while a small production has been obtained for a number of 
years in the Wainwright field, about 120 miles east of Edmonton, where the oil is 
heavy and of a lower grade. Altogether 89 oil wells were in operation in Alberta at 
the close of the year 1930, while drilling was in progress on 55 other wells. These 
drilling operations were distributed over the Turner Valley, Wainwright, Ribstone, 
Red Coulée and other fields. No less than 190,125 feet of well-drilling was done in 
Alberta during 1930, while a further 35,472 feet of drilling was done for structural 
information. 

The principal Ontario oil fields are situated in the southwestern peninsula 
between lake Huron and lake Erie. The oil districts are all situated within an area 
underlain by Devonian strata, and the petroleum is largely obtained from the 
horizons in the Onondaga at varying depths in the different localities. 


26.—Production of Crude Petroleum in Canada, calendar years 1886-1931. 


Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. Year. | Quantity. Value. 


brl.t $ brl.1 $ brl.1 $ 
1886..... 584,061 525,655 |] 1901.... 622,392 1,098,275 || 1916.... 198, 123 392, 2°4 
1887..... 713, 728 555,708 |} 1902.... 530, 624 951,190 || 1917.... 213, 832 542, 239 
1888..... 695, 203 713,695 || 19038.... 486, 637 1,048,874 || 1918.... 304,741 | 885,148 
1889..... 704, 690 653,600 |} 1904.... 503 , 474 935,895 || 1919.... 240,466 736, 324 
1890..... 795,030 902,734 || 1905.... 634, 095 856,028 || 1920.... 196, 251 822, 235 
1891..... 755,298 1,010,311 || 1906.... 569, 753 761,760 || 1921.... 187,541 42 O4:Lcb30 
1892..... 779, 753 984,438 |) 1907.... 788, 872 1,057,088 || 1922.... 179, 068 611,176 
1803208 798, 406 874,255 || 1908.... 527,987 747,102 || 1923.... 170, 169 522,018 
1894..... 829,104 835,322. 1] 1909... 429,755 559,654 || 1924.... 160, 773 467, 400 
1895..... 726,138 1,086,738 |} 1910.... 315, 895 388,550 || 1925.... 332,001 1, 250, 705 
1896..... 726, £22 1 155,647 |p1 ORL. ee 291,092 SOCeU fom LOZ6.4 6 = 364, 444 1,311, 665 
1897..... 709, 857 1,011,546 |] 1912.... 243 , 336 345,050 || 1927.... 476,591 1,516, 043 
1898..... 758,391 LOG 747, |S 913. 228, 080 406,439 || 1928.... 624,184 2,035,300 
1899.:,.. 808,570 1,202,020 || 1914.... 214,805 343,124 || 1929....] 1,117,368 3,731, 764 
1900.8 710,498 Pol 5t. O07 PO 1a. 215, 464 390,572 || 1980....] 1,522,220 5, 033 , 820 


19312....] 1,537,000 | 4,260, 685 
1The barrel=35 Imp. gal. 2Preliminary figures. 
Subsection 2.—Other Non-Metallic Minerals. 
Asbestos.—Canada produces more asbestos than any other country. The 


value of the annual output of asbestos has increased from less than $25,000 in 
1880 to $14,792,201 in 1920 and $13,172,581 in 1929. Owing to the depression 
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during the past two years production was curtailed during 1930 and 1931 as will be 
seen in Table 27. In 1930, world production amounted to about 379,000 long tons; 
of this tonnage Canada produced 251,019! long tons or 66-2 p.c.; Rhodesia, 33,720 tons 
or 8:90 p.c.; Union of South Africa, 23,083 tons or 6-09 p.c.; Russia, 56,000 tons 
or 14-78 p.c.; Cyprus, 7,256 tons or 1-91 p.c.; and the United States, 3,262 tons or 
0-86 p.c. 

Quebec.—The Eastern Townships has for many years been the most pro- 
ductive asbestos-mining area in the world. The most important deposits are those 
at Black lake, in Coleraine township; at Thetford and Robertsonville, in Thetford 
township; at East Broughton, in Broughton township, and at Danville, in Shipton 
township. The veins of chrysotile asbestos traverse the serpentine in all directions, 
and as a rule the fibre lies at right angles to the walls of the veins. The veins vary 
in width from } inch to } inch and occasionally fibre has been obtained several 
inches in length. The fibre is of good quality and well adapted for spinning. In the 
East Broughton deposits the serpentine occurs enclosed in a highly quartzose 
slate, probably of Precambrian age. In the Danville area, asbestos up to 3 inch in 
length occurs abundantly, and the serpentine is impregnated with fine, short fibre, 
giving a first-class milling material. 

Open-cut methods of mining are adopted almost invariably throughout the 
Canadian asbestos fields. Nearly all the mining companies have installed machinery 
for the crushing, fibrizing, screening and grading of the mine product. In addition, 
10 plants in Canada manufacture asbestos products, including the following com- 
modities: asbestos paper and mill board; asbestos roofing of all kinds; asbestos 
rigid shingles; asbestos building materials; asbestos cellular and sponge-felted 
pipe insulation; insulating sheets and blocks; asbestos brake linings and clutch 
facings (woven. on special looms); and asbestos packings for steam, oil and hydraulic 
operations. 


27._Production of Asbestos in Canada, calendar years 1909-31. 
Nortre.—Figures for the years 1896-1908 are given in the 1911 Year Book, p. 424. 


Year. Productioa.! Year. Production. 

tons. $ tons. $ 
LODO TE. Sere eS, - GC Be 87,300 2 B01 Td ODT E CR ATRIA Oe: 92,761 4,906, 230 
LEST TICES ae gS eS BE a ae 102,215 2,573, 603 LO Re ee a ea a 163, 706 5,552, 723 
BONEN ee As. Pte cee s oes Fee 127,414 2,943,108 LOST eT ee eC ea 231, 482 7,522,506 
ROT DeShaney. 778: 7 eh saes. yeas 136,301 Bylot 209 O24 ee Tee he Bares 225, 744 6, 710, 830 
POLS eek ey PG as reise cts. 23th. 161,086 BF B49; O2Os TOZS Let ea th shan ae blamee:. 273 , 524 8,977,546 
PLE ates Sere sei Soleo sk 117,573 2,909, 806 DODDS cree oh gt echt 279,403 10,099, 423 
ADRESS Files Peel tees 136, 842 3,574, 985 AS PAR ete ean Retest a 274,778 10, 621,013 
HOLS ake Oe SS ee Spee oe 154,149 5, 228, 869 1998: .; Fie oe hoa cae oo ee 273, 033 11, 238,360 
6519" ail 4 5! em gee Sue Sa Sn 153, 781 7,230,383 TO29 Shree ata dnhes o eke 306,055 13,172,581 
POV tee eM eee, task PHSEQLH9E IES, O70 7972 ee 980 Se ee. ek ES. 242,114 8,390, 163 
Nee pert eee A ee 8 at. 159,236 | 10,975,369 TOST2 ewe ys ates 5 eats peel cae 164, 297 4,812, 886 
O04. , “ae fo Pa ser tercickys te. 199,573 | 14,792,201 


1The quantity and value of sand, gravel and rock separated as a by-product in milling asbestos are 
included in the totals for 1924 and previous years, but are excluded in later years. 
2Preliminary figures. 


Gypsum.—Many large deposits of gypsum occur throughout Canada, but 
the production is chiefly from Hants, Inverness and Victoria counties, Nova Scotia; 
Hillsborough, New Brunswick; Paris, Ontario; Gypsumville, Manitoba; and Falk- 
land and Mayook, British Columbia. The Hillsborough deposit of gypsum in New 
Brunswick is of very high grade. Nearly 50 p.c. of Canada’s production is exported 


1Figure from the Imperial Institute and represents total output, including sand. 
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in crude forms from the Nova Scotia deposits, which are conveniently situated for 
ocean shipping and account for about 75 p.c. of the total Canadian production. 
Beds of gypsum are associated with the lower Carboniferous limestones in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. The mineral occurs in Ontario in the salt-bearing 
Salina formation of Upper Silurian age. Production during 1930 was 1,070,968 
tons valued at $2,818,788 and preliminary figures for 1931 are 854,329 tons valued 
at $2,099,381. The production by provinces during 1930 is shown in Table 5, p. 254. 


— 


Salt.—Practically the whole of the production comes from wells located in — 


southwestern Ontario, but the Malagash deposits in Nova Scotia show an increas- 
ing production in recent years and some shipments have been made from deposits 
near McMurray in Alberta. The deposits of Ontario occur in the Salina formation 
of Upper Silurian age, in which the beds of the mineral sometimes reach a thickness 
of 250 feet. The Canadian production during the present century has shown fairly 
steady growth from 59,428 tons in 1901 to 91,582 in 1911, 164,658 in 1921, 262,547 
in 1926 and a high record of 330,264 tons in 1929. Since then production has 
declined to 271,695 tons valued at $1,694,631 in 1930 (see Tables 2 and 5 of this 
chapter) and 259,047 tons according to the preliminary figures for 1931. 


Section 6.—Production of Clay Products and Other Structural — 


Materials. 


Brick and Tile.—Although the brick and tile industry is established in every 
province of the Dominion production is naturally greatest near the chief centres of 
population, that is, in Ontario and Quebec. Here the widespread clays of glacial 
and post-glacial age that occur over considerable areas of the St. Lawrence Low- 
lands have furnished the materials for numerous brick and tile industries. Pro- 
duction in these industries fluctuates with building activity and reached its highest 
point in the year 1912. Since that time the gradual substitution of steel and rein- 
forced concrete for brick construction has reduced the production of brick so that, 
while the value of construction undertaken in both 1928 and 1929 is estimated to 
have exceeded that of 1912, the quantity of brick produced in each of the later years 
was only about half that of 1912. On the other hand, as will be seen from Table 28 
below, the production and consumption of cement in 1929 greatly exceeded that of 
1912 or 1918. The production of building brick of various types in 1929 and 1930 
is shown in Table 2, while the production by provinces in 1930 is given in Table 5. 


Cement.—The cement industry in Canada began with the manufacture of 
hydraulic or natural rock cement. The first production was probably at Hull, 
Quebec, between 1830 and 1840. The manufacture of Portland cement began 
about 1889. Owing to its superior qualities of uniformity and strength, it soon 
superseded the older product. Portland cement consists of an accurately pro- 
portioned mixture of lime, silica and alumina. The lime is usually furnished by 
limestone or marl, and the silica and alumina by clay or shale. The cement industry 
has naturally become established where these materials are situated with good 
facilities for a supply of fuel and for shipment of the product to the markets. The 
largest production is in Quebec and Ontario, although there are also active plants in 
Manitoba, Alberta and British Columbia. As may be seen from Table 28, 
while production was reduced in 1930, it still exceeded that of 1928. The industry 
thus shows a healthy recovery from the unfavourable conditions from which it 
suffered during the war and post-war periods. Whereas in pre-war years Canada 
was an importer of Portland cement she is now an exporter of this commodity. 
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28.—Production, Imports, Exports and Apparent Consumption of Portland Cement, 
by Quantities and Values, calendar years 1910-31. 


Production.? Imports. Exports. Apparent 
Year. Consumption. 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 


brl.t $ brl.t $ brl.l $ brl.t $ 
HOLQs.6 4°. % 4,753,975| 6,412,215 349,415 468,395 - 12,914] 5,103,285] 6,867,696 
Od bey: 5,692,915) 7,644,537 669, 532 840, 986 - 4,067) 6,354,831} 8,481,456 
Sa eS 8 7,132,732) 9,106,556) 1,434,413] 1,969,529 - 2,486) 8,567,145] 11,073, 649 
BOL ase So. a 8,658,805} 11,019,418 254,093 409,303 - 1,736} 8,912,898} 11,426,985 
7 (eS 5 ee 7,172,480} 9,187,924 98, 022 147,158 ~ 2,223) 7,270,502] 9,332,859 
ih) aie 5,681,032] 6,977,024 28,190 40,426 - 5,161] 5,709,222) 7,012,289 
tt (eee 5,369,560) 6,547,728 20,596 31,621 - 2,424] 5,390,156] 6,576,925 
1A ie ane = 4,768,488) 7,724,246 8,580 19, 646 - 16,857| 4,777,068) 7,727,035 
WIS s.5 cb 3,591,481] 7,076,503 5,913 19,851 - 13,752] 3,597,394] 7,082,602 
1079-5... 4,995,257) 9,802,433 14,066 51,314 - 465,954} 4,831,817) 9,387,793 
O20 tas ss 6,651,980] 14,798,070 32, 963 112,466 - | 2,193,626} 5,849,276| 12,716,910 
1O2T ok 5,752,885] 14,195,143 12,057 75,670 242,345 650,658] 5,522,597| 13,620,155 
1922. oes, oa 6,943,972] 15,438, 481 30,914 83,037 425,137 699,738| 6,549,749] 14,821,780 
Poo se os. 7,543,589] 15,064, 661 17, 697 75, 294 493, 751 824,811} 7,067,535) 14,315, 144 
TO 2a ee Se 7,498,624] 13,398,411 27,672 69,320 153, 520 213,845| 7,372,776) 13,253, 886 
NO25 cn ce 8,116,597] 14,046, 704 21,849 63, 067 997,915) 1,492,495} 7,140,531] 12,611,276 
POLO Sox cck 8,707,021) 13,013, 283 21,114 77, 866 285, 932 358,231] 8,442,203] 12,732,918 
DOT oc erste 10,065,865} 14,391,937 19,354 87,541 249, 694 308,144) 9,835,525) 14,171,334 
BO 28 sees 11,023,928] 16,7389, 163 34,047 146, 164 267,325 340,624] 10,790,650} 16,544, 703 
1920.03. ae 12, 284,081} 19,337,235 55,980 189, 169 234,111 252,955) 12,105,950} 19,273,449 
LOSES. 11,032,538} 17,713, 067 143, 436 569, 848 198, 736 212,071) 10,977,238] 18,070, 844 
AGS 14: ee 10,161,658} 15,826, 248 38,392 143, 491 114, 064 124, 267| 19,085,986] 15,845,467 


1The barrel of cement=350 lb. or 34 cwt. 2‘‘Production’’ as used here means quantity and value of 
sales. %Quantities of exports were not recorded prior to 1921. 4Preliminary figures. 

Stone, Sand and Gravel.—While the Mineral Branch of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics presents details of the production and industrial organization of the 
stone industry separately from that of sand and gravel, for the sake of brevity they 
are here discussed together. Production of these materials has increased greatly in 
recent. years and the expansion in the stone industry has been chiefly in crushed 
stone. Thus a production of crushed stone in 1922 of 3,044,399 tons had increased 
in 1930 to 8,062,330 tons, while during the same period the production of sand and 
gravel increased from 11,666,374 tons to 28,547,511 tons, used chiefly for railway 
ballast, concrete and road work and building sand. The preliminary figures for 
1931 for stone are 8,223,799 tons and for sand and gravel, 24,608,413 tons. Among 
the developments in Canada which appear to have resulted in the increased pro- 
duction of these materials may be mentioned: (1) the tendency in construction 
work for brick to be replaced by reinforced concrete, cement blocks, etc., as indi- 
~ cated above by a decline in brick production and an increase in that of cement; 
(2) the vast improvement during the past decade in the mileage and character of 
roads and highways in Canada; and (3) the improvement of railway road-beds, 
since, in addition to the ordinary requirements of gravel for mere maintenance of 
railways, lines are being better constructed to provide for heavier traffic and many 
of the most important stretches of railway are being re-ballasted with crushed 
stone. 


The provincial distribution of the 1930 production of stone, sand and gravel is 
shown in Table 5, while the chief purposes for which these materials were produced 
are shown in Table 29. The production of sand and gravel came chiefly from 
Ontario with 42 p.c., Quebec with 23 p.c. and Saskatchewan with 13 p.c. Of 
the stone Ontario produced 54 p.c. and Quebec 38 p.c., Saskatchewan reported no 
stone production and Alberta less than 0-1 p.c. of the Dominion total. 
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29.—The Production of Sand, Gravel and Stone in Canada, showing the Principal 
Purposes, calendar years 1928-390. 


1928. 1929. 1930. 
Material and Purpose. pe ee 
Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.; Value. | Quantity.) Value. 


tons $ tons. $ tons $ 
Sand— 
Moulding sand ere s.as sche s tree 42,060 46, 404 64,457 50,308 43, 642 31,768 
For building, concrete, roads, etc....| 2,380,366 829,659] 2,709, 289} 1,181,261} 3,448,185} 1,399,044 
GOGher sti Pars ate nauies so ees 115, 826 49,724 335, 250 73,265 73, 452 21,252 
Sand and Gravel— 
For railway ballast................. 11,981,398] 1,198,360]11, 198,091] 1,257,424] 6,752,420) 961,462 
For concrete, roads, etc...........-. 12,530,310) 3,061, 139)12,555,094| 4,087, 132]17, 409,590] 5,569, 202 
Other Hee oe Sele ee 1,052,957). 624,145) 984,764) 668,424) 825,222) 862,185 
Totals, Sand and Gravel..... 28,102,917) 5,809, 431/27, 846, 945| 7,317,814/28,547,511| 8,344,913 
Stone— 
DUlldimeM. spre: Lee heh. eee os 330,920) 2,151,590} 186,249) 2,842,701 173,204] 4,184,778 
Monumental and ornamental........ 15,594} 317,033 13,481 282,272 10,744] 236,871 
Limestone fOr Hux)..cse. pane oe eee 256,913} 216,532} 453,597) 376,799] 384,085) 309,676 
Limestone for pulp and paper, sugar 
and chemical factories.......... 259, 724 ete 975} 319,036) 350,397) 202,371) 230,858 
Rubbleand riprap $i essen. scene 620,211 613,342 947,073 841,404] 1,018,351 706,449 
ASTUSHOC 5) cart eoile Dee Orc oa eee 6,698, 757| 6,301,462) 7,615,636) 6,884,857) 8,062,330) 6,733,137 


Totals, Stone!................ 8, 253, 934/10, 272,301] 9,622,424) 12,066,532) 9,994,6562)13,037,2092 
1Totals include minor items not specified. Totals include 150 tons of slate valued at $3,000. 


The quantities and values of stone produced, given in the table above, represent 
only the production of those establishments which actually quarry their own stone 
and are exclusive of the products of the stone-dressing industry comprised of those 
establishments which buy rough stone and dress, polish or finish it; although 
frequently dressing operations are carried on right at the quarry and to that extent 
cannot be separated from the primary production. Of the total stone produced in 
1930 over 77 p.c. was limestone, 18-5 p.c. granite, 4 p.c. sandstone and less than 
0-3 p.c. marble. The average value per ton was $1.05 for limestone, $1.83 for. 
granite, $2.00 for sandstone and $31.00 for marble. The marble was used chiefly 
for stucco dash, in pulp and paper mills and as dressed building stone. In the other 
three kinds of stone by far the largest part was used as crushed stone. 


CHAPTER XIII.—WATER POWERS. 


The fresh water area of Canada is officially estimated at 180,035 square miles— 
an area substantially larger than the whole land area of the British Isles, and cer- 
tainly larger than the fresh water area of any other country in the world. As many 
parts of this well-watered country are situated at a considerable height above sea- 
level, there are great sources of potential energy in the rapids and waterfalls of the 
rivers conveying the water from these areas to the sea. Water power, therefore, is 
among the chief natural resources of Canada, and its development has in recent 
years contributed materially to swell the volume of Canadian production. 

This Water Power chapter of the Year Book is divided into three sections: 
the first describes our water powers, their development and use in industry; the 
second deals with the Canadian central electric station industry, which is based 
almost wholly upon hydro-electric power; the third treats of the public ownership 
of hydro-electric power in Ontario, the chief manufacturing area, and also describes 
the policies of the Hydro-Electric or Power Commissions in other provinces. 


Section 1.—The Water Powers of Canada.! 


The progress of civilization in its material aspects may be measured by the 
extent to which the resources of nature are adapted to the uses of mankind. ‘These 
resources yield, in the first instance, raw materials such as coal and iron, cotton and 
lumber, hides and wool, which enter into so many things that they are spoken of as 
basic commodities. Energy, until comparatively recently, was largely secured by 
the combustion of coal and was therefore looked upon as a secondary product, 
whereas, when produced from falling water, it is just as much a primary product as 
coal itself. Energy now enters so largely into the scheme of modern existence that 
it is recognized as a basic commodity. Statistics concern themselves with kilo- 
watt hours of electrical energy produced as being just as important as returns cover- 
ing the production of pig iron, coal or cotton, and take note of undeveloped water 
power as being a source of raw material just as important as uncut forests or untapped 
oil fields. The relationship of power to production is of such vital consequence 
that every nation, besides considering its own power-producing resources, is deeply 
interested in the similar resources of other countries and the method of their develop- 
ment. To facilitate a study of world power conditions two Plenary World Power 
Conferences composed of representatives from 47 member states have already been 
held to consider the technical, economic and statistical aspects of power develop- 
ment. Arrangements for the future re-convening of such Conferences have been 
provided. . 

Canada is richly endowed with water-power resources and is in the forefront 
as regards their utilization. In fact, practically every large industrial centre 
throughout the Dominion is now served with hydro-electric energy and has within 
practical transmission distance substantial reserves for the future. About 95 p.c. 
of the total main plant equipment of the central electric stations of Canada is hydro 


: 1 By J. T. Johnston, Director, Dominion Water Power and Hydrometric Bureau, Department of the 
nterior. 
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power, and this equipment generates about 98 p.c. of the total electrical output. 
Indeed, water power is a mainspring of industrial progress in the central provinces, 
_ which have no indigenous coal supplies. Table 1 shows the provincial distribution 
of available and developed power in Canada at Jan. 1, 1932. 


1.—Available and Developed Water Power in Canada, by Provinces, Jan. 1, 1932. 


Available 24-hour 
Power at 80 p.c. 


Efficiency. 
— Turbine 
Province. At At Installation. 
Ordinary Ordinary 
Minimum Six Months’ 
Flow. Flow. 
1 2 3 4 
h.p h.p h.p 
Pang award island 207s, Aes ENR. oi 3,000 5,300 2,439 
ENG SOCOM MMR ee eee te hs tts okies as cigs eb sarnte 5 20,800 128,300 111,999 
dyig S)iyidel BY S31 SLB LOLS ERNG 4 STEN RERU SIESTA PSS NISRA aOR GE 68, 600 169, 100 133, 681 
UCN OGe me Cree te ME Neots Oe ctw a cub ueee oak decobbne 8,459,000 13,064,000 3,100,330 
ONMGISTONS = os. Beadle Son Eee ie Spee nan I Meher alias Rn ett 5,330,000 6, 940, 000 2.145, 205 
OSORNO BRR Sea 5 NM 3,309,000 5,344, 500 390.925 
Pocky Kantes NONVERF S Ne 5g EAE wo 5 cic. c ta, wrese oid S ens arom deh ee 542,000 1,082,000 42,035 
PADBTUR Laser Lee... co helene ce capes a. Se Le 390,000 1,049,500 70,532 
Brabiste Colm Dia. ee... pos tele g See dy ce ene 1,931,000 5,103,500 655, 992 
Yukonrand Northwest Territories. ../.62:.4:5.-ces0c0e dees’ 294,000 731,000 13,199 
PROGRIS Pete. os obs CoC ee oe fas Ste rae 20,347, 400 33, 617,200 6, 666,337 


The figures in columns 2 and 8 of the above table represent 24-hour power 
and are based upon rapids, falls and power sites of which the actual existent drop, 
or the head of possible concentration, is definitely known or at least well established. 
Innumerable rapids and falls of greater or less power capacity, which are not as yet 
recorded, are scattered on rivers and streams from coast to coast and will only 
become available for tabulation as more detailed survey work is undertaken and 
completed. This is particularly true of the less explored northern districts. Nor is 
any consideration given to the power concentrations which are feasible on rivers and 
streams of gradual gradient, where economic heads may be created by the con- 
struction of power dams, excepting only at points where definite studies have been 
carried out and the results made matters of record. 

The figures in column 4 represent the actual water wheels installed throughout 
the Dominion, but these figures should not be placed in direct comparison with the 
available power figures in columns 2 and 3 for the purpose of deducing therefrom 
the percentage of the available water-power resources developed to date. The 
actual water-wheel installation throughout the Dominion averages 30 p.c. greater 
than corresponding maximum available power figures calculated as in column 3. 
The figures quoted above, therefore, indicate that the “at present recorded water- 
power resources” of the Dominion will permit of a turbine installation of about 
43,000,000 h.p. In other words, the present turbine installation represents only 
about 153 p.c. of the present recorded water-power resources. 

The above figures may be said to represent the minimum water-power possi- 
bilities of the Dominion. To illustrate, detailed analyses of the water-power 
resources of the provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia have disclosed most 
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advantageous reservoir facilities for regulating stream flow. It is estimated that 
the two provinces possess within their respective borders 200,000 and 300,000 com- 
mercial h.p. (These figures provide for a diversity factor between installed power 
and consumers’ demands.) 

Recent Increase in Turbine Installation.—Table 2 shows the yearly 
increase in turbine installation by provinces from 1900 to 1931 inclusive. During 
the four years immediately preceding the war nearly 1,000,000 h.p. was installed, 
during the following eight years approximately the same installation was made, 
while in the latest nine years the gain was 3,657,992. 
2.—Hydraulic Turbine Horse Power eee in Canada, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 


Nore.—Turbine horse power in Saskatchewan is reported as 30 from 1910 to 1917, 35 from 1918 to 1929, 
and 42,035 in 1930 and 1931; installation in the Yukon was 5 from 1900 to 1906, 2,085 in 1907, 2,095 in 1908, 
3,195 in 1909 and 1910, 13,195 from 1911 to 1913 and 13,199 from 1914 to 1931. These figures are included in 
the totals for Canada. 


Prince N. New British 
Year. | Edward Ss af “ Bruns- | Quebec. } Ontario. |Manitoba.| Alberta. | Colum- | Canada. 
Island. Poti: aheiek: bia. 
h.p h.p h.p h.p h.p h.p h.p h.p h.p 
1900.... 1,521 19,810 4,601 82,864 53, 876 1,000 280 9,366 173,323 
1901.... 1,581 20,132 4,601 139, 149 62, 788 1,000 280 9,366) 238,902 
1902.... 1,641 21,944 4,636 152, 783 77,022 1,000 280 13,266) 272,577 
1908.... 1,641 23,518 7,427 164, 258 79, 909 1,000 355 20,346] 298,459 
1904.... 1,641 26, 228 8,459 179, 468 111, 697 1,000 355 26,396} 355,249 
1905.... 1, 663 26, 563 8,594 183,799) 202,896 1,000 355 29,334}; 454,209 
1906.... 1,701 26, 952 10,134 205,211 279,028 38, 800 855 45,816 608, 002 
NGO cee 1,701 27,977 10,172} 242,582} 345,404 38, 800 355 58,570 727, 646 
1908.... 1,701 28,419 10,407; 269,814 410,079 38, 800 655 58,610} 820,580 
1909.... 1, 734 29,381 10,507 305,556} 437,613 38, 800 655 63, 048 890, 489 
1910.... 1,760 31,476 11,197} 334,763 490,821 38,800 655 64,474 977,171 
LOT 1,760 32,226 13,635} 468,977 634, 263 64,800 14, 855 119,393) 1,363,134 
LOT2 Ie 1,785 82,773 15,185 513, 635 659, 190 64,800 15,035 165,838] 1,481,466 
1913... .. 1,825 32,964 15,185 551, 871 751,545 64, 800 32, 835 224, 680} 1,688,930 
1914.... 1,843 33, 469 15,380 664, 139 858, 534 78, 850 33,100] 252,690) 1,951,244 
19Toaeee. 1,942 33,596} - 15,405) 803,786] 871,309 78, 850 33,110 254,265) 2,105,492 
1916.... 1,962 33, 656 15, 480 836,394 921,158 78, 850 33,110 288,330] 2,222,169 
VOU Fe 1,989 34,051 16,251 856, 769 955, 955 78, 850 33, 122 297,169) 2,287,385 
1918.... 2,198 34,318 16,311 905,303 981,313 85,325 33,122} 307,533] 2,378,657 
1919.... 2,200 35,193 19,126) 936,903} 1,036,550 85,325 83,122} 308,364) 2,470,050 
1920.... 2,233 37, 623 21,976 955,090} 1,057, 422 85,325 33,122} 309,534) 2,515,559 
192TS. 2 952 48,908 30,976) 1,050,338) 1,165,940 99,125 33,122} 310,262) 2,754,157 
1922.... 2,274 49,142 42,051] 1,099,404] 1,305, 536 134,025 33,122 329,557) 3,008,345 
O23) ew 2,274 50,331 43,101] 1,135,481] 1,396,166 162,025 33, 122 356,118} 3,191, 852 
1924.... 2,274 65,572 44,521) 1,312,550) 1,595,396 162,025 34,532] 360,492) 3,590,596 
LOZ5 se -x 2,274 65, 637 42,271) 1,749,975] 1,802,562 183, 925 34, 532 443 852] 4,338, 262 
1926.... 2,274 66, 147 47,131} 1,886,042] 1,808,246) 227,925 34, 532 463,852) 4,549,383 
1927... 2,204 68,416 47,131} 2,069,518) 1,832,655 255, 925 34,532] 475,232) 4,798,917 
1928.... 2,439 74,356 67,131] 2,387,118} 1,903, 705 311,925 34,532 554, 792) 5,349, 232 
1929.... 2,439 109, 124 112, 631} 2,595,430] 1,952,055 311,925 70, 532 559, 792) 5,727,162 
1930.... 2,439 114, 224 133,681) 2,718,130} 2,088,055} 311,925 70, 532 630,792) 6,125,012 
193 ee 2,439 111,999 133, 681} 3,100,330 2, 145,205} 390,925 70,532 655,992) 6, 666,337 


Distribution of Developed Water Power.—An analysis is made in Table 3 
of the distribution of developed water power among central electric stations, pulp 
and paper-mills and other industries. The extent to which pulp and paper manu- 
facturing is dependent on water power is clearly shown by the figures below, which 
indicate that 9-0 p.c. of the developed power is installed by pulp and paper com- 
panies, in comparison with 5-0 p.c. developed by all other industries (excluding 
central electric stations). The pulp and paper industry also purchases a large 
amount of power from the central electric stations, and over 90 p.c. of its machinery 
is driven by water power. The bulk of the water power used in other industries is 
developed by central electric stations, converted into electricity and delivered to 
the various industrial plants. 
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During the past four years, 1928 to 1931 inclusive, 1,867,420 h.p., or more 
than 28 p.c. of Canada’s present total installation of 6,666,337 h.p., was installed. 
At the present time there are new developments in course of construction which 
will add over 1,400,000 h.p. to this total within the next two or three years, and 
there is every indication that the development of water power will make continued 
progress in the future. 


3.—Developed Water Power in Canada: Distribution, by Provinces and Industries, 
and per 1,000 Population, as at Jan. 1, 1932. 


Nortz.—The figures in this table are preliminary and are subject to correction when official 
data are complete. 


Turbine Installation. 


; Average 
Population : 
Province. ee ene i EE Ae ok 1, saute 
In Central Tn Pulp In 1931. Popul ti 
Electric | and Paper- Other Total. pear 
Stations. Mills. Industries. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
h.p. h.p. h.p. nae No. h.p. 

Prince Edward Island....... 376 - 2,063 2,439 88,038 28 
Nova Scotia....... pe. 84, 202 12,378 15,419 111,999 512, 846 218 
New Brunswick............. 104, 960 19,778 8,943 133, 681 408, 219 328 
COTES CR ce oc AD eS 2,742,425 222,160 135,745 | 3,100,330 | 2,874,255 1,078 
RNUATION Se eee os. 2 1,809, 923 240, 880 94,402 | 2,145,205 | 3,431, 683 625 
Manitoba east. tes t6.5 07. i 390, 925 - - 390, 925 700, 139 558 
Saskatchewan. .5....28.4+.- 42,000 - 35 42,035 921, 785 46 
Alberta etches Lede celad.. bles 70,320 - 212 70,532 731,605 96 
British Columbia........... 489,360 105,800 60, 832 655, 992 694,263 | - 945 

Yukon and Northwest Ter- 
WILOVTOS: tone och. it bop eis b - - 13,199 13,199 11,363 1,162 
Motais See 5, 704,491 600, 996 330,850 | 6,666,337 | 10,374,196 643 


Column 2 includes only hydro-electric stations which develop power for sale. 

Column 3 includes only water power actually developed by pulp and paper companies. In addition 
to this total, pulp and paper companies purchased from the hydro-power central electric stations, totalled in 
Column 2, electric energy estimated at about 993,000 h.p. making a total of about 1,594,000 h.p. actually 
developed for the manufacture of pulp and paper. A considerable amount of off-peak power and surplus 
power is also purchased for use in electric boilers. 

Column 4 includes only water power actually developed in connection with industries other than the 
central electric station and pulp and paper industries. These industries also purchase power from the cen- 
tral electric stations totalled in Column 2. 

Column 5 includes all water wheels and hydraulic turbines installed in Canada. 

Column 6 shows the population of Canada at June 1, 1931, according to the final figures of the 
seventh decennial census taken by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics as of that date. 

Column 7 averages the developed water power per 1,000 population. 


Section 2.—Central Electric Stations.! 


The rapid growth of the central electric station industry has been stimulated 
by the large demand for power from the manufacturing industries, particularly 
pulp and paper plants, and from the domestic and commercial light customers, and 
also by the many improvements in generating and transmitting equipment and in 
electric appliances and motors. In Table 4 will be found statistics of the number of 
central electric stations, capital invested, revenue from sale of power, total horse- 
power, kilowatt hours generated and number of customers for the 14 years ended 
1930, together with the number of persons employed and the amount expended 
for salaries and wages. According to Power Resources of the World, published by 

1 Revised by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief, Transportation and Public Utilities Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. For a list of publications of this Branch see Chapter X XIX. 
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the London World Power Conference, 1929, the output of electric current in Canada 
for 1927 was the second largest in the world, ranking next to the United States. 
Canada’s output in 1927 was larger than that of Germany, the next highest pro- 
ducer, by 2,105 million kilowatt hours. Based on preliminary figures from the 
larger central electric stations a total production of 16,610,000,000 kilowatt hours is 
estimated from all stations in 1931. 

The rapid increase in the production of electric energy by central electric 
stations is largely due to the growth of the pulp and paper industry. In 1924 the 
motors in the pulp and paper-mills operated on power purchased from central 
electric stations had a rated capacity of 315,464 h.p., or 12-4 p.c. of all power equip- 
ment in manufacturing industries (the central electric station industry excluded), 
and in 1928 their rated capacity had more than doubled, increasing to 859,017 h.p., 
which was 42 p.c. of the total power for all manufacturing industries. Also the 
pulp and paper industry has been using an increasing amount of electricity for 
heating water, and practically all the electric energy is used 24 hours per day through- 
out the year as against an average working day for other manufactures of 8 to 9 
hours. Although the low rates are important factors in increasing the average 
consumption per capita for all purposes to 1,750 kilowatt hours (excluding exports), 
which is more than twice the average in the United States and over six times the 
average in Great Britain, the large consumption by the pulp and paper industry, 
mines and electro-chemical industries is also an important factor. 

There are some interesting factors affecting the relative per capita consumptions 
of electricity from central electric stations in Canada and the United States. An 
abundant supply of low priced coal in the industrial area of the United States, and 
no coal but an excellent supply of water power in the central provinces of Canada, 
tend to favour the generation of power in central stations in Canada more than in 
the United States. Also the pulp and paper industry is proportionately a smaller 


industry in the United States than in Canada; on a power basis, the proportions are 


approximately 7 p.c. and 42 p.c. respectively. While the average consumption 
for domestic use is more than twice as high in Canada as in the United States, 
the total consumption for domestic, or residential use is about 8 p.c. of the total 
output of central electric stations for Canada and 15 p.e. for the United States. 


4.—Summary of Statistics of Central Electric Stations, calendar years 1917-30. 


Number Canital Revenue Total Kilowatt Cc Persons Salaries 
Year. of Tay a a from Sale Horse Hours t pet Em- and 
Stations.! * | of Power.2 | Power.’ | Generated.| °™°?S: | ployed. Wages. 
$ $ h.p. (000). No. No. $ 
LOM eee 666 | 356,004, 168 - 1,844,571 ~ - 8,847| 7,777,715 
1918 2% 795 | 401,942,402) 43,908,085 1,841,114 - - 9,696] 10,354,242 
1910 ce 805 | 416,512,010} 47,933,490 1,907,135 5,497, 204 - 9,656] 11,487,132 
1920..... 506 | 448,273,642] 53,436,082 1,897,024 5, 894, 867 894,158 10,693] 14,626,709 
1O21er ae 510 | 484,669,451) 58,271,622 1,977,857 5, 614, 132 973,212 10,714] 15,234,678 
1922528 522 | 568,068,752) 62,173,179 2,258,398 6,740,750} 1,053,545 10,684} 14,495,250 
1W923e eae 532 | 581,780,611] 67,496,893 2,423 , 845 8,099,192} 1,112,547 11,094] 14,784,038 
1924..... 582 | 628,565,093) 74,616, 863 2,849, 450 9,315,277! 1,200,950 12,956) 17,946,584 
1925..... 563 | 726,721,087] 79,341,584 3,569,527] 10,110,459) 1,279,731 13,263} 18,755,907 
19263. ec 595 | 756,220,066} 88,933,733 3,769,323] 12,093,445] 1,337,562 13,406] 19,948,000 
192 70ees 629 | 866,825,285) 104,033,297) 4,173,349] 14,549,099] 1,381,966 14,708] 22,946,315 
1928..... 601 | 956,919,603) 112,326,819 4,627,667) 16,336,518] 1,464,005 15,855] 24,253,820 
1929 eee 587 |1,055,731,582] 122,883,446] 4,925,555) 17,961,840] 1,555,883 16,164} 24,831,821 
1930..... 587 {1,138,200,016] 126,038,145} 5,401,108] 18,093,802] 1,607,766 17,857| 27,287,443 
1 Excluding non-generating stations in 1920 and subsequent years. 2 Revised to exclude duplications. 


3 Not including auxiliary plant equipment which is included in installation shown in central electric 
stations in Table 6 of the manufactures chapter, p. 335. 
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Equipment of Central Electric Stations.—The primary power equipment 
of all central electric stations aggregated 5,401,108 h.p.in 1930. This included water 
wheels and turbines, steam reciprocating engines and turbines and internal com- 
bustion engines. The hydraulic power machines greatly predominated over the 
other prime movers, providing 95 p.c. of the total capacity, with steam turbines, 
steam reciprocating engines and internal combustion engines making up the 
remaining 5 p.c. Not included in the above were steam engines and internal com- 
bustion engines with a capacity of 171,453 h.p., or 3-1 p.c. of the total power gener 
city, installed as auxiliary or standby equipment. 

Central electric stations that have no water power, but are operated by steam 
and internal combustion engines, are on the whole small stations. Of the 82 steam 
reciprocating engines installed in central electric stations in 1930, only 12 in number, 
or about 15 p.c., were over 500 h.p. The steam turbines averaged over 3,290 h.p. 
with 12 units averaging 9,690 h.p., but there were only 63 steam turbines in the 
industry and these were confined to 28 stations, whereas the 791 water wheels and 
turbines averaged 6,500 h.p. 

The majority of the fuel-using stations are primarily for lighting purposes, 
using the cheapest fuel procurable, generally local coal. In the Prairie Provinces 
bituminous and lignite coals are used for the steam engines, and ar geed oil distillates 
and producer gas for the internal combustion engines. 

Of the 376 internal combustion engines in central electric stations in 1930, 
204, or 54 p.c., were in Saskatchewan, 59 in Alberta and 37 in Manitoba. 

During 1930 the fuel stations produced 311,672,000 kilowatt hours at a cost 
for fuel of $2,170,014, an average of 0-70 ct. per kilowatt hour. This production 
was, however, only 1-7 p.c. of the total output, hydro-electric stations producing 
about 98-3 p.c. The auxiliary equipment in central stations consumed fuel valued 
at $424,865 and produced 30,891,000 k.w. hours. 


5.—Equipment of Central Electric Stations, 1930. 


Notr.—K.V.A. means Kilo-volt-amperes. 


Steam Engines, Steaih 
te Maton heels and iad: and Se Dynamos. 
: er O ombustion Engines. 
Province. P ow vad a Bape em L aaa Perec ASTRON .| Coe | ete ee SUE 
ants. : verage : Average . Average 
No.| Capacity. Casey No.| Capacity. Capacity. No.| Capacity. Capacity. 
h.p h.p h.p h.p K.V.A. | K.V.A 
Prince Edward 
BISNMee es: 11 9 464 51 8 3,413 427) 16 3,297 206 
Nova Scotia..... 53) 54 80,192 1,485} 41 38,397 937| 95 96,945 1,020 
New Brunswick... 19). 25 85,485 5,699} 22 21,275 967| 38 89,977 2,368 
Quebec... 4.22. - 98| 252) 2,316,007 9,191 8 5, 786 723) 264] 1,997,795 1,567 
Ontario... csc... 129| 340) 1,729,731 5,087 9 1,013 112] 337) 1,401,043 4,157 
Manitoba........ 29): 35 352,925 10,084} 51 9,491 186] 83 286, 437 3,451 
Saskatchewan.... 135) - - — | 232 118,444 510} 234 102, 242 436 
Alberta. PO Pe 55| 18 69,520 3,862} 82 56, 480 689) 95 102, 600 1,080 
British Columbia } 58] 68] 509,785/ 7,497] 321 2,700 843| 101) 394,529] 3,906 
PUISONs ot oe oes 
Totais.<. =. -- 587) 791) 5,144,109 6,503} 485} 256,999 530/}1,263| 4,474, 865 3,543 
Auxiliary Plant ‘ 
Equipment. San 57| - - — | 122 171, 453 1,405) 111 145,678 1,312 


Provincial Distribution of Electrical Energy.—The distribution by prov- 
inces of the electrical energy generated in central electric stations throughout 
Canada is shown in Table 6 for the calendar years 1926 to 1930. In the latter 
year about 88 p.c. of the total generated electrical energy was produced in the 
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leading industrial provinces of Ontario and Quebec. From Table 7 it is seen that 
the total of electric energy generated for export in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1931, was 1,749,539,778 kilowatt hours; in the calendar year 1930 it amounted to 
1,619,602,712 kilowatt hours, or 8-95 p.c. of the total amount generated in central 
electric stations. 


6.— Electrical Energy Generated in Central Electric Stations, by Provinces, calendar 
years 1926-390. 


Kilowatt hours (“000 omitted). 


Province. — a 
1926. 1927. | 1928. 1929. 1930. 
Princes warcuislancGer Anema see eee 1,804 2,017 2, 289 2,726 3,591 
INoWatecotia acres... biceps poe ree 78,149 83, 695 97,448 107, 467 223,421 
News brunswick +. ga ernie. Gee. nae ee 47,541 53,095 73, 846 125, 267 332,598 
Quebec... PSOE LES. ATU ee ee 4,916, 488 6,523,605 7,682,425 8, 664, 334 8,822,901 
Oritarioiets . eee. to Beane ge Pe a U,o2l ioe 5, 792, 820 6,064,031 6,453,510 6, 160, 987 
NAnNTEODS cnr. tock ee Ee eee 616, 431 875, 897 1,050, 898 1,108,192 991 , 237 
Saskatchewan. stscec:iss ea | eee 74,251 85, 603 98,971 119, 455 lisvinoaw 
oe SG OM. CU Senee | OO See 141, 759 156,066 181,272 205,351 204,076 
Tits WOlUMIDIS faoek ket oe eee 885,903 967, 895 1,074,818 

WGkbi> chee Ue. Gat lee pees 9) 413 8.406 11/806 1,176,213 | 1,217,774 
Motalsoats.cace isis eee 12,093,445 | 14,549,099 | 16,337,804 | 17,962,515 18,093,802 


Electric Light and Power.—Electric light and power companies are subject 
to registration and inspection under the Electricity Inspection Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 14), and the production of electrical energy for export is regulated by the 
Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. VII, c. 16). Both Acts 
were administered by the Department of Inland Revenue until Sept. 1, 1918, when, 
by Order in Council of June 3, 1918, their administration was transferred to the 
Department of Trade and Commerce. (See cc. 54 and 55, R.S.C., 1927.) 

Electrical energy produced for export increased from 538,331,425 kilowatt 
hours in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1911, to 1,749,539,778 kilowatt hours in 
1931. Figures by companies for the last four fiscal years are given in Table 7. 


7.—Electrical Energy Generated. or Produced for Export under Authority of the 
Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928-31. 


Company. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 


k.w. hours. |k.w. hours. |k.w. hours. | k.w. hours. 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario........ 815,324, 200| 797,626,900] 710,680,300] 857,358, 400 
Canadian Niagara Power Co., Niagara Falls, Ont.....| 419,134,522] 328,903,966] 303,809,900} 338, 183, 620 


Ontario and Minnesota Power Co., Fort Frances, Ont.| 15,544,100} 17,264,700} 18,244,300] 9,883,600: 


Maine and New Brunswick Electric Power Co., Ltd., 


Aroostook iallsiNeD ase. ..0. . Lees. lo eae 9,025,832) 10,164,151) 11,169,874] 12,922,510 
British Columbia Electric Ry. Co., Vancouver, B.C.. 900, 994 807,572 641, 586 16, 840 
Western Power Co. of Canada, Vancouver, B.C....... 752,449 611,365 14,408 2,506 
Southern Canada Power Co., Sherbrooke, Que........ 747,457 610, 608 416, 832 463 , 870 


Cedars Rapids Mfg. and Power Co., Cedars Rapids, 


CNG Fe panier he ae Cel ele tate Soe ee ee 411, 764,072} 443, 604, 762| 448,396,462} 521,117,775 
West Hotties Power and Light Co., Ltd., Ross- 


fandB: Chee A) eee ee, tae oe eee nee 559, 000 551,100 — ~ 
International Electric Go. whtd., Stewart.-B..C 225 «2 97,799 69,330 - - 
Maritime Electric Co., Ltd., St. Stephen, NCB S. 597,982 765,522 869, 296 561,000 
Fraser Companies, Ltd.. : 407,600} 38,232,300} 6,788,200) 7,905,570 
Northport Power and Light Co. ; ‘Northport, Wash., 

UcSoAck. ocean tenet bee here. ne tee See Poe ee - ~ 317, 128 268, 587 
Northern British Columbia Power Co., Prince Rupert, 

3: Cee ae eee Eee ben ha tree cere ~ - 40,329 52,630 
International Railway Co., Niagara Falls, Ont.. : - - 717,774 718,470 
Detroit and Windsor Subway CORP he eerie ee - - - 84, 400 

Totals AGE 28. ROS «crc mata 1,674,856,007|1,604,212,276/1,497,106,389|1,749,539,778 


1 Purchases from West Kootenay Power and Light Co., Ltd., Rossland, B.C. 
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Section 3.—Public Ownership &f Hydro-Electric Power. 


When, in the early years of the twentieth century, it became evident that 
the development of hydro-electric power would become a “key industry” in Canada, 
more especially in its coalless central provinces of Ontario and Quebec, a strong 
movement arose in favour of conserving the water powers of the country for the 
public benefit instead of allowing them to pass into the hands of private corpora- 
tions. This ‘public ownership” movement developed especial strength in Ontario 
and finally led to the establishment of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission, the 
operating statistics of which are given below. In more recent years, Manitoba, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan have established Hydro-Electric 
Commissions on the model of the Ontario system. In Quebec and British Columbia, 
on the other hand, the development of hydro-electric power has been left in the 
hands of private corporations. 


Subsection 1.—The Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario.! 


The publicly-owned hydro-electrical undertaking of Ontario—known in the 
province as the ‘‘Hydro’’—is an organization of a large number of partner muni- 
cipalities, co-ordinated into groups or systems for securing common action with 
respect to power supplies. It had its beginning in 1908, when, as a result of public 
agitation to ensure the provision of adequate supplies of electrical power for distri- 
bution throughout the province at low cost, seven municipalities united under 
statutory authority in appointing an investigating commission to deal with power 
problems. This commission, known as the Ontario Power Commission, completed 
its work in 1906, and in the same year the Ontario Government, by special Act, 
created the present Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. The operations 
of the undertaking have grown rapidly and in 1980 electrical service was supplied 
by the Commission to about 668 municipalities comprising nearly all of the cities 
and towns of the province, as well as many small communities and rural areas. 

The providing of the power, either by generation or purchase, its transforma- 
tion, transmission and delivery to the individual municipalities and to large industrial 
consumers, and the operation of rural power districts are performed by the muni- 
cipalities acting collectively through their agent and trustee, the Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario. The local operations involved in the retail distri- 
bution of the electrical energy to the consumers within the limits of the various 
urban municipalities are performed by the municipalities individually through 
municipal utility commissions acting under the general supervision of the Hydro- 
Electric Power Commission. 

Capital required for plant to generate and transmit power is lent by the province, 
and the municipalities are under contract to repay, over a period of 40 years, the 
moneys thus lent, with interest in full. The local distribution systems are financed 
individually by the issue of municipal debentures. Provision is made, in the rates 
charged to the ultimate consumers, for revenue with which to retire these bonds in 
from 20 to 30 years. The rates at which power is supplied by the Commission to 
the various municipalities vary with the amounts of power used, the distances 
from the sources of supply, and other factors. The basic principle underlying the 
operations of the undertaking is the provision of service “at cost’’. The rates 
charged by the municipal utilities for retail service are under the control of the 
Commission and are designed to ensure that each class of consumer bears its 


1 Revised by Arthur V. White, Consulting Engineer of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario, Toronto, Ontario. 
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appropriate share of the expenses of the undertaking. Each class of consumer is 
charged with the cost of the service he receives as far as is practicable. 


Power Supplies.—To meet the constantly expanding power demands of the 
undertaking the Commission has constructed its own generating plants, has made 
long-term contracts for the purchase of power from other organizations, and has 
acquired several existing privately-owned generating plants. Of the 37 hydro- 
electric power plants operated by the Commission in 1930, the largest is the Queens- 
ton-Chippawa development on the Niagara river which was constructed by the 
Commission and has a capacity of 550,000 h.p. Provision for the needs of the 
near future had been made at the end of 1930—including existing plants, plants 
under construction and power under contract for present and future delivery—up 
to an aggregate of about 2,000,000 h.p. 


Hydro-Electric Power Commission Statistics.—The Canada Year Book of 
1910 (p. xliii) described the turning on, Oct. 11, 1910, at Berlin (now Kitchener), 
Ontario, of electrical energy generated by Niagara falls. The small initial load of 
less than 1,000 h.p. increased rapidly and by 1915 had reached 100,000 h.p. In 
1920 the total power distributed exceeded 350,000 h.p. and in 1930 it was over 
1,260,000 h.p. Table 8 shows the growth of the co-operative municipal electrical 
undertaking of Ontario. It will be noted that the total capital of the undertaking, 
which includes investments of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission in power- 
producing and transmitting equipment, etc., and investments of the municipalities 
in distributing systems and other assets, aggregated in 1930 nearly $360,000,000. 


_ 8—Summary Statistics Representative of the Growth of the Ontario Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission’s Undertaking, 1910-30. 


Total Capital of 


’ Munici- Power Commis- 

Year. palities Customers | Distributed] sion and 

Served. Served. by Com- | Assets of 

mission. Municipal 

Utilities. 

No No. h.p $ 

TOTO a eter ioe eT SRE TTR 10 ~ 2,500 2,521,000 
VOD i eyed caer Mee so ote on 8 cate Dart Aye dade erin sao ated We act 26 - 15, 200 4,020,000 
OES DAP rl 8 eee i a a Cpe NR is ca Se REY RP 36 - 31,000 4,576,000 
LOIS RES ete te ReGen ee ae Pee aera aa 58 58, 961 45,000 | 17,698,000 
DE ape arate hace tp aia Fear URES Ap ctbyaly tod shes Spanien: 9 Aur! 95 96, 744 77,000 25,023,000 
LOTS s SR oe ene ne eeetgrrn ae eee eee 131 116, 892 104,000 29,791,000 
LOLG fess s ce Oe reek eR ea Oe eee 191 155, 052 167,000 34,917,000 
19) (Pe ce Oe eee aces akeeshgps. 215 181,711 333,000 | 74,701,000 
LOLS Sees, ene cee de Ee Ce ee eee ee 236 194,382 316,000 87,812,000 
LAER Raa aor ee Siete Rye VER ACS SiN ae, oe ees SMa cha af abe 3 252 230,472 328,000 | 103,591,000 
L920 ce core Ore Ore ee OR Eee En, 266 261, 582 355,000 | 128,334,000 
LOO U: c08 Bi one ae Pe ee SE ara Se tee POM a i SR 301 285, 923 529,000 | 193,918,000 
1 Pieces Sh Ss i Pia Ug a ION a aE ters Paris Sra iA ra Bt 348 364, 988 605,000 | 220,594,000 
UTR Ra Eien os ERA Ae I SEMA A ANE nets Shes Ri Re 393 387, 983 685,486 | 236,023,000 
LO ee SOR Da cont iter are Bin ee ae Rays ee epee ee ee 418 415, 922 691,198 | 254,189,000 
DA pe eran oa ren A a Aah SE EAS ate aN omer ak ee, a 444 439, 702 816,295 | 265,998,000 
TOZG NAN Cie Ae OT ei teins oy mice ce G2 SN 501 448,241 928,032 | 274,972,000 
LOOT Ne ca ee RC TE TO One Serene heh ene 530 469, 572 949,700 | 286,165,000 
1928 Was2 EE SS Cr ra ate AU A! 2 SS ie 560 522,770 | 1,032,500 | 297,204,000 
1 REA os Uae. | Say eyt orale & han tte dee Na ta ily i on 607 552,321 1,136,689 | 314,237,000 
L930: Pe eee a. Sere Beers eee er ee ee ee 668 586,267 | 1,263,512 | 359,648,000 


Table 9 shows the growth in load in the various systems during the past. five 
years. 
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§.— Distribution of Power to Systems of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commis- 
sion, 1926-30. 


(20-minute peak horse-power—System, coincident peaks.) 


4 


System and District. panel October, October, October, October, 


926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
: h.p. h.p. b.p. h.p. h.p. 
NHASOTE SVACINe ossr ess eee eee even aes 800, 000 810,322 879,357 949, 732 1,000, 670 
Dominion Power and Transmission.... - - ~ - 58,579 
Georgian Bay system...................- 17,109 19, 247 20, 082 22,118 23,355 
Eastern Ontario system!................. - - - 62,035 88, 678 
Central Ontario district........¢.0..6.-. 41,166 43,458 47,493 1 rate 
St. Lawrence district.................- 6,790 8, 246 9,896 1 1 
FL MPO RTINCISD RICE Meteo docs ofl Bace salsa axes 3,076 3,290 Sool 1 1 
OPtAWAMOIStriChiats.c.nd ese Ge es ya oa 16,354 18,480 20,241 22,079 1 
MUNUNAOE Bay SYSHOIVG Ns hice eres shene sos os 40,977 43 , 603 48,910 TEAS aY 73, 968 
Northern Ontario system:— 
PNA TSS NEISEPICOES «of. trae laa colic 2,560 3,054 3,170 3,599 3,745 
SUCbUNy CIishiebsee: coke ate wuss - - - - 12,935 
Papricincdistrictin 2c See enna ee - ~ ~ - 1,582 
bale eh era eet. oad. ee 928,032 949,700 | 1,032,500 | 1,136,689 1, 263,512 


1In 1929 the Eastern Ontario system was formed as a consolidation of the Central Ontario and Trent, 
the St. Lawrence and the Rideau systems, and in 1930, the Ottawa and the Madawaska systems were also 
included. These former systems are now called districts. 

The initial capital expenditure to serve some twelve municipalities amounted 
to about $3,600,000. Table 10 shows for the past five years the capital investment 
in the respective systems of the undertaking and in the associated municipal under- 
takings. 


10.—Capital Investments in Ontario’s Hydro Undertakings, 1926-30. 


Item. 1926. 1927. 1928, 1929. 1930. 


—— ee ee ee 


Investments by Commission on behalf of 
co-operating municipalities, in generat- 
ing plants and transmission systems, 


ete.— 
ING ASAT SV EbOML iuih: cveins peceirecier 155,769,666} 157,273,183) 161,994,024] 168,004,159} 176,172,588 
Dominion Power and Transmission - - - — | 21,489,435 
Chats Falls development.......... 2137280 


Georgian Bay system................ 5,259,250} 5,315,626} 5,546,340) 6,310,035) 7,940,667 
Eastern Ontario system!............. - - 18,045,388! 20,917,183 


FETANSMASSION LINES? seis eiers 08 speyorn sor - - 895, 237 

Central Ontario district............| 14,067,963] 14,260,456) 14,157,631 1 1 

St. Lawrence district.............. 1,062,445) 1,328,384 1,852,166 1 1 

PA OA OSET ICUs ccc satices oe eed 1,161,658} 1,173,928) 1,189,021 1 1 

Ottawa districts. ¢..5.). 000) fe 46, 843 143,441 201,331 537,194 1 

Madawaska district............... - - - 1,864, 647 1 
‘hander Bay: system...,.0.......56. 12,724,571] 14,144,680] 14,332,937) 15,325,411) 17,645,796 
Northern Ontario system?........... - - - 1,565,754] 3,297,543 

WNipissingdistrict! seco e:6.5 <0. anno 1,036,001 1,054, 488 Pe ties 4 4 
Hydro-electric railways............. 9,389,900} 6,696,523] 6,989,347] 7,259,997] 7,340,565 
Office and service buildings, construc- 

tion plant, inventories, etc......... 2,661,806} 2,974,120] 2,908,076) 3,170,051) 3,652,772 
Miscellaneous, engineering, storage, 

NYE PD coat ola die wa hin 51d Ko ve. 2 262, 655 7,288 - - - 


Total Investments by Commission | 203, 442,758) 204,372,067) 211,217,481) 222,082,637] 260,593,779 


Investments by municipalities in distri- 
buting systems and other assets (exclu- 
sive of sinking fund equity in H.E.P.C. 
systems, included above), all systems..| 74,692,541] 81,792,678] 85,986,288) 92,154,281) 99,054,262 


Grand Totals ois simqndecdsaets»s 278,135, 299| 285,164,745) 297,203, 769) 314, 236,918) 359, 648, 041 


1In 1929, the Eastern Ontario system was formed as a consolidation of the Central Ontario and Trent, 
the St. Lawrence and the Rideau systems, and in 1930, the Ottawa and the Madawaska systems were also 
included. These former systems are now called districts. 2Subsequently included in Eastern Ontario 
system. %The Northern Ontario system includes the Nipissing district, the Sudbury district and the 
Patricia district. ‘The Nipissing district of the Northern Ontario system is, for purposes of certain financial 
administration, associated with the districts of the Eastern Ontario system. 
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The total reserves of the Commission and of the municipal electric utilities for 
sinking fund, renewals, contingencies and insurance purposes are shown in Table 11. 


11.—Accumulated Reserves of the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission and of 
the Local Electric Utilities of the Co-operating Municipalities, 1926-30. 


Item. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 19380. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Niagarasystems see ono eee wee ee ae 18,625,080 | 23,673,223 | 28,989,376 | 35,940,823 | 48,069,032 
Georgian Bayjsystem)... 4. 0-2-4008 ones: 1,163,190 1,379,191 1,417,747 1, 655,366 1,889, 782 
Eastern Ontario system!.................. - - 3, 447,044 4,123,718 
@entral Ontario Gisticts -...0-5. ane. 2184, Iolo 100 281 |) 2,00 0erke 1 1 
St. Lawrence district......2......... 287, 539 333, 996 879,505 1 1 
IC CaCishticte eee dancin 154,504 212,548 258, 861 1 sme 
Ottawa districts, % + aioe oe 7,305 12,556 14,498 24,734 1 
‘Lhunder-Bay system sfat.aarl ace yee 315,590 612,548 954,006 | 1,566,521 2,165,992 
Northern Ontario system’................ - - - ~ 10, 583 
INipissincsdistricts tis, ace sere 106, 744 145, 693 182,416 4 4 
Bonnechéere'storave sew sae eA See TOME 11,201 13,775 16,451 19, 234 
Service buildings and equipment......... 433,473 465,903 499,138 542,755 570, 210 
Hydro-electric railways.................. - 156, 332 140, 804 133, 298 102,952 
Insurance—Workmen’s Compensation and 
staff pension insurance............... 1,516,597 | 1,820,546 | 2,156,246 | 2,554,759 2,993,347 
Total reserves of the Commission........} 24,751,411 | 30,929,018 | 37,545,584 | 45,881,750 | 54,944,850 
Total reserves—including surplus—of 
municipal electric utilities.............-. 30,719,802 | 34,505,522 | 38,735,346 | 44,058,573 | 48,912,833 
Totals, Commission and Municipal 
Reserves. 2228s. &. Fee 55,471,213 | 65,434,540 | 76,280,930 | 89,940,324 | 103,857, 683 


For footnotes see footnotes to Table 10. 


Statistics of Urban Municipal Electric Utilities of Ontario Supplied by 
the Commission.—The Commission exercises supervisory functions over the 
electrical utilities owned and operated by the partner municipalities, and has intro- 
duced a uniform accounting system which enables the Commission to present in its 
Annual Reports consolidated balance sheets and operating reports regarding these 
utilities. These statistics relate to about 90 p.c. of the retail customers supplied 
by the undertaking. Summary statistics regarding service to rural consumers are 
given in Table 14 p. 301. 


Statistics of the assets and liabilities of the electric departments of urban 
municipalities served by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission are given in Table 
12. These show, for 1930, total assets of $116,400,635, as compared with liabilities 
of $50,141,429. Of the difference, $31,806,416 is allotted as reserves, leaving a 
surplus of $34,452,790. The item ‘Equity in Hydro Systems’, listed under both 
assets and reserves, relates to the sinking fund equity acquired by the individual 
municipalities in their collective generation and transmission undertaking admin- 
istered by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission. All other items relate to the 
local distributing systems operated individually by the urban municipalities which 
are partners in the Hydro undertaking. In computing the percentage of net debt 
to total assets the equity in Hydro systems is not taken into account. It will be 
noted that whereas between 1926 and 1930 total assets have increased by $33,661,- 
226 total liabilities have increased by only $6,168,690. 
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12.—Consolidated Statement of Assets, Liabilities, Reserves and Surplus of Electric 
Departments of Urban Municipalities Served by the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario, calendar years 1926-30. 


1927. 


252 


6,486, 427 
15, 088, 905 
16, 689, 462 

3,278,383 

5,985,521 

6,346, 661 

1,399,314 

1,184, 036 

3,360, 671 

607,320 

5,095, 556 


$ 


1928. 


256 
$ 


7,024, 647 
16, 866, 186 
17, 688, 051 

3,559, 288 

6,549, 674 

6,839, 803 

1,486, 646 

1,203, 707 

3,394,627 

619, 881 

5,032, 089 


1929. 


260 
$ 


7,469,451 
18,102,792 
18,108, 017 

4,823,370 

7,312, 742 

7,405,479 

1,594, 183 

1, 458, 350 

3,483, 488 

489, 097 

5,093,379 


1930. 


267 
$ 


7,936,974 
19, 485, 056 
19,220,327 

4,932,189 

7, 953,090 

7,840, 948 

1,780,786 

1,520,891 

3,996, 748 

139, 587 

5,322, 690 


65, 522, 256 


3,014, 832 
1, 696, 238 
3,715,771 
1,412,729 
6,398,910 
10, 143, 206 

31,942 


70, 264,599 


1,342,367 
1,837,140 
4,097,446 
1, 220, 186 
7,071,274 
12,326, 098 

153, 275 


75,340,348 


858, 734 
2,001, 089 
4, 683, 202 
1,365,033 
7,753,614 

14, 754, 865 

152,261 


80, 129, 286 


2,722,250 
1,909,439 
4,481,007 
1,242,995 
8,396, 256 
17,346,372 

173, 030 


42,597,176 
3,074, 634 
253, 144 
1,258, 610 


42,930, 128 
3,132, 145 
412,057 
1,621,378 


45,091, 808 
3,001, 186 
405, 663 
1,642,772 


47,287,156 


10, 148, 206 
10,319, 889 
1,002,917 


21, 466, 012 


6, 648, 767 
6,398,910 
10, 185, 039 


47,183,564 


12,326, 097 
11, 140, 796 
1,117,258 


24,584,151 | 28,103,391 


7,928,907 
7,071,274 
11,544, 489 


48,095, 708 


50, 141, 429 


14,754, 865 
11,911, 155 
1,437,371 


9,194, 253 
7,962,121 
13, 553, 673 


17,346,372 
12, 885, 388 
1,574, 656 


31,806, 416 


10, 728, 279 
8,396, 255 
15,328, 256 


26,544,670 | 30,710,047 


23,182,716 


91,935,884 | 98,312,385 |106,969, 146 


34, 452,790 


116, 400, 635 


——$——— J | | J 


Item, 1926. 
Number of Municipalities Included....... 251 
$ 
Assets—Plant— 
(ands and uiidines.. i Oeste reese beet 6, 111, 163 
Substation equipment...............005 9,505, 502 
Distribution system—overhead........ 18, 654, 240 
Distribution system—underground..... 3,689,570 
Asie TRANSLOTMIOTS. 4... 8.008-8 Vee ae) Ors 5,538, 605 
Wicitonaee sree toe ee 5,963,162 
Street lighting equipment—regular..... 1,309, 608 
Street lighting equipment—ornamental.} 1,103,660 
Miscellaneous construction expenses....| 3,456,778 
Steam or hydraulic plant.............. 628,910 
OPA wo lAnGs Ate os. bo PRE Fee es oad ooh 4,655,423 
PEOGAIS, HeLANt . otick co ueorces brok.c 60, 616, 621 
Other Assets— 
Bank and cash balance................. 2,136,291 
Securities and investments............. 1,400,316 
PA Ceounts TECELVADIC.....s5 coe. bees ae har 3,508,818 
ievOT COMICS UR ene: «on bs eae Peles eae 1,397, 668 
Sinking fund on local debentures....... 5,599, 675 
Equity in Hydro systems.............. 8, 046, 868 
OGHOr ASSO tSte aie. od Pet see te ae ake 30,452 
Totals, Assets............... 82, 739, 409 
Liabilities— 
Debenture balanee:$? i034 02 etek) 39, 602,533 
PRECOUNUS DAVAOIC... occ ke ne han. 3,118,685 
Panic Oyerdrarts ss cisd. Mee sees CL e A 163, 726 
Ocheriliabiltiese sss. si. peoc seek soci sl 1,087,795 
Totals, Liabilities........... 43,972,739 
Reserves— 
For equity in H.E.P.C. system........ 8, 046, 869 
EGTA SLE CIALIONS¢ nate Sasts ees’ el lees Sieve, Se sve 9,360,322 
COEMATMOSELIV CS hi rneaion, gis Saslekeveus elses 947,970 
Totals, Reserves........... 18,355,161 
Surplus— 
MDOPOTCUUE STO Oe seis siec.a cece Falensnt dacs shee 5,493, 880 
Local cinkan> fund. arses. eto. Be www th wats 5,599, 675 
Additional operating surplus........... 9,317,954 
Totals, Surplus............. 29, 411, 509 
Total Liabilities, Reserves and Surplus| 82,739, 499 
Percentages of net debt to total assets... 55-5 


In Table 13 will be found details of the earnings and expenses of the electrical 
distributing systems of the urban municipalities served by the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission, for the five years from 1926 to 1930. The first item of expense ‘‘power 
purchased” is the municipalities’ share of the Commission’s costs for generation, 
purchase, and transmission of the power in bulk; all other expenses and earnings 
A very rapid growth will be 


relate to local distribution within the municipalities. 


noted. 
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13.—_Statement of Earnings and Expenses of Electric Departments of Urban Muni- 
cipalities Served by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission for the cal- 
endar years 1926-30. 


Item. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
Number of Municipalities Included....... 248 251 255 259 267 
$ $ $ - $ $ 
Earnings— 
DOMesticiserviee. o vecte cocict ome detec 7,372,603 | 8,189,867 | 8,925,051 | 9,878,682 | 10,542,904 
Commercial light service.............. 4,187,899 | 4,626,815 | 5,182,723 | 5,697,766 5, 961,383 
Commercial power service............. 6, 789, 218 GabAe hike 8,298, 669 9,376,159 9,340, 653 
Marni capa poweGeetads er aids Seite 1,922,512 | 1,913,503 1,921,301 | 2,086,444 2,111,482 
Streetiliohtine wes. es. Ay seep aS ies cee 1,457,686 | 1,489,242 | 1,534,477 | 1,598,262 1, 674, 528 
Ruraliser vice sar pts. tans eee 37,811 13,766 48,4521 51,5911 28,9551 
Mises llaneous®. ter ..)s seepatnote se ake 471,134 581,913 465, 792 522,781 581,915 
Totals, Earnings............ 22,298,863 | 24,157,279 | 26,376,465 | 29,206,685 | 30,241,820 
Exxpenses— 
iPower purchaseas. «2. nse eis cate 12,185,669 | 13,505,584 | 14,688,570 | 16,379,163 | 17,328,078 
Substation Operation... :. scsi. 2%. 9...) nk 450,417 430, 212 420,512 461,270 479,503 
Substation maintenance.......... aap 286, 520 275,149 247, 648 274, 276 320,717 
Distribution system, operation and 
AMALIE ONT CO ca ct eae eee yn a ih eee tee tors 795,515 758, 747 736, 160 907,817 991,973 
Line transformer maintenance.......... 74,876 94,706 88, 676 93, 608 96,746 
Meter miaintenances.. sane ec een tie 189, 604 214, 814 218,531 242,126 278,379 
Consumers’ premises expenses.......... 275,021 285, 353 291,333 314,495 317, 902 
Street lighting, operation and main- 
tenance ft. vee Dee Pe a ay. eke 295, 869 318,396 329,597 359,373 372,211 
Promotion of DUSINESS.© ees. ee ose. onl 234, 697 220, 687 249, 842 250, 844 249,070 
Billing and collecting. 4. fe. Wh. e4.5 ee 557,271 605, 627 638, 797 695, 729 745, 159 
General office, salaries and expenses... . 786, 743 824, 869 844,578 904, 026 907, 227 
Undistributed expense................. 460, 288 531,004 542, 755 502, 206 523, 863 
Truck operation and maintenance...... - - - 110, 631 112, 030 
Interest: hs ie aoe wae. wae wre wa, Een 1,985,234 | 2,068,698 | 2,111,050 | 2,152,695 2,220,214 
Sinking fund and principal payments or 
déebenturesse veer lee Soke eee 1,347,012) 17505,626 |) 1, G01; 711) 1687-202 1,828, 062 
Totals, Expenses............ 19,925,286 | 21,634,472 | 23,009,761 | 25,335,462 | 26,766,134 
Surpluses:..ck cee Altos oul MEE eee ae ee 27318, O2%e)|. 025022, 807 |) 32060, 1040) 93, Stisese 3,475, 686 
Depreciation charges...................- 1,146,273 | 1,249,712 | 1,350,252 | 1,469,847 1,574,992 
Surpluses less depreciation charges....... 1,167,354 | 1,273,095 | 2,016,452 | 2,401,376 1,900, 694 


1Profits from sale of merchandise. Rural service now given in “‘rural power districts’’. 


Rural Electrical Service in Ontario.—During the past few years substantial 
progress has been made in Ontario in the field of rural electrification and the Com- 
mission’s rural operations are now an important feature of its work.. Towards this | 


rural work the Ontario Government, pursuant to its policy of promoting the basic 
industry of agriculture, contributes, in the form of ‘“grants-in-aid’’, 50 p.c. of the 
initial capital cost of distribution lines and equipment. In 1930 the Ontario legislature 
passed two additional Acts relating to rural service. The Rural Power District 
Loans Act, 1930, provides for advances up to $1,000 to actual owners of lands a id 
premises in rural power districts, for the installation of electrical wiring and thelf 
purchase of equipment. The Rural Power District Service Charge Act, 1930, 
provides for the fixing of low maximum service charges for all classes of rural servic 
Below will be found statistics relating to rural electrical distribution systems op¢ | 
ated by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission. A rapid rate of increase 
obvious from the statistics of this table also. 
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14.—Statistics Relating to Electrical Service in Rural Power Districts Operated by the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, years ended Oct. 31, 1926-30. 


Notrre.—Re Rural Power District Legislation, consult the following Provincial Government publica- 
tions: The Power Commission Act (R.S.O. 1927, ch. 57); Whe Rural Hydro-Electric Distribution Act 
(R.S.O. 1927, ch. 59); The Rural Power District Loans Act, 1930 (20 Geo. V, ch. 14), and The Rural 
District Service Charge Act, 1930 (20 Geo. V, ch. 15). 


Item. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
Number of rural power districts......... = 120 131 141 160 
Number of townships served............ - 211 233 266 297 
Number of consumers..................% 18, 854 25, 283 31, 063 37,340 46,715 
Miles of primary distribution lines....... Pvt hb 2,850 3,790 4,835 6,726 
Horse-power supplied..................5. 7,434 ley2zio 16, 980 21,138 26, 782 
Revenue from customers............ $ 743, 133 1,032,558 | 1,342,625 | 1,684,455 1,998, 252 
MOtaLexpensas ic su Ans ee obec eas $ 604, 931 880,940 | 1,290,500; 1,495,928 1,864, 823 
INGE RUT DINS Akt a coerce: hase Coc ae + $ 138, 202 143,618 52,125 188,527 133, 428 
Capital invested, totals............. $ 4,005,164 | 5,469,179 | 7,298,284 | 9,324,514 | 12,665,249 
Provincial grants-in-aid, totals...... $ 1,985,580 | 2,718,727 | 3,628,146 | 4,636,195 6, 297, 954 


Subsection 2.—Hydro-Electric and Power Commissions in Other Provinces. 


Quebec.—The Quebec Streams Commission, originally created by 1 Geo. V, 
c. 5, and given additional powers by 3 Geo. V, c. 6 (see R.S.Q., 1925, c. 46) and by 
20 Geo. V, c. 34, is authorized to ascertain the water resources of the province, to 
make recommendations regarding their control, and to construct certain storage 
dams and operate them so as to regulate the flow of streams. 


The Commission has not undertaken the direct production of electric power, 
but has provided assistance to companies engaged in such work by a systematic 
collection of data on the flow of the principal rivers in the province and on the 
meteorological conditions prevailing, by investigation of numerous water-power 
sites and the determination of the longitudinal profile of a large number of rivers, 
but mostly by the regulation of the flow of the principal power streams, thereby 
increasing very materially the amount of power available. This regulation is 
obtained by the construction of storage dams by which water is held in large reser- 
voirs during flood periods and is used to increase the flow at low-water periods. 

The Commission has built storage reservoirs on the St. Maurice river, where 
the low-water flow has been increased from 6,000 second-feet to 17,000 second- 
feet, on the St. Francis, lake Kenogami, the Métis, the Ste. Anne de Beaupré and 
the North rivers. The entire cost to the Commission of the storage works on these 
rivers has been about $9,000,000 and the annual revenue now derived from them 
exceeds $750,000. 


Other reservoirs have been built and paid for by the benefiting companies 
instead of being financed by the Commission, namely :— 


| _In the Gatineau River watershed two large storage reservoirs, Baskatong and 
Cabonga, were completed in 1927 and 1929, and have a combined capacity of 140 
billions of cubic feet, making it possible to increase the flow of the Gatineau river 
from 3,000 second-feet to 10,000 second-feet. This work was paid for by the 
Gatineau Power Company. _ 
pi ‘In 1980, on the Liévre river, a storage reservoir of 18 billions of cubic feet has 
peen completed at Cedar Rapid, one mile and a half above N otre-Dame-du-Laus 
rad will be operated to maintain a regulated flow of 3,500 second-feet at High Falls. 
z_he cost of this dam was paid by the James MacLaren Company, of Buckingham. 
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In the same year, on Mattawin river, St. Maurice District, a storage reservoir 
of 33 billions of cubic feet was built at Taureau Rapid, 80 miles from the mouth of 
the river, with a view to a better and more complete regulation of the flow of the 
St. Maurice river. This work was paid for by the Shawinigan Water and Power 
Company. 

These reservoirs are the property of the Commission and are operated by the 
Commission. 


Nova Scotia.—The Nova Scotia Power Commission was created in 1919 with 
powers similar to those of the Ontario Commission. It is authorized to “generate, 
accumulate, transmit, distribute, supply and utilize electrical energy and power in 
any part of the province of Nova Scotia, and do everything incidental thereto or 
deemed by the Commission necessary or expedient therefor’. Its main operations, 
however, are undertaken with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


The Commission has already constructed several important hydro-electric 
developments and is now operating the following systems: St. Margarets Bay— 
sells power by wholesale in Halifax and vicinity; Mushamush—sells power by whole- 
sale and retail in Lunenburg Co.; Sheet Harbour—sells power by wholesale in Pictou 
Co., also supplies demands of a groundwood pulp-mill at Sheet Harbour; Mersey 
System—supplies demands of pulp and paper-mill at Brooklyn, Queens Co., also 
supplies town of Liverpool and vicinity; T’'usket System—sells power by wholesale in 
Yarmouth, also supplies demands of Cosmos Imperial Mills, Ltd., at Yarmouth; 
Roseway System—sells power by wholesale in Shelburne. 


The total installed capacity is 62,875 h.p., and there are about 131 miles of 
main transmission lines and 190 miles of transmission and distribution lines. The 
total capital expenditure to Sept. 30, 1931, was about $13,500,000 and the reserves 
were $1,092,751. 


New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Electric Power Commission operates 
under authority of 10 Geo. V, c. 53 and amendments thereto, and has powers some- 
what similar to those of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario, except 
that the plant and equipment operated by the Commission are the property of the 
province and not of the municipalities. 


The Commission owns and operates an 11,000 h.p. hydro-electric plant at 
Musquash, twelve miles west of Saint John, and purchases auxiliary power from 
the New Brunswick Power Co. at Saint John and the Bathurst Co., Ltd., on 
the Nipisiguit river. It operates 100 miles of 66,000 volt line between Musquash 
and Moncton, 37 miles of 32,000 volt line from Nipisiguit to N pr cose, together 
with 500 miles of primary distribution lines. 


The Commission also has a powdered fuel plant at Newcastle Creek on Grand 
lake. This plant has an initial installed capacity of 5,000 k.w. The plant was 
placed in operation Sept. 1, 1931, supplying power to Fredericton and Marysville 
by means of a double circuit 33,000 volt transmission line. The plant is also con- 
nected to the Musquash system by means of a 66,000 volt transmission line from 
Minto to Moncton. This line was placed in operation Nov. 15, 19381. 


The Commission sells power en bloc to Saint John, Moncton and Sussex, and 
retails directly in several towns and villages between Saint John and Dorchester, 
also between Moncton and Shediac, Moncton and Albert, and along the Saint John 
River valley from Saint John to Gagetown. This system serves, directly or indi- 
rectly, about 16,500 customers. The total plant investment of the Commission 
amounts to $4,200,000 and the total annual revenue is about $500,000. 
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Manitoba.—The formation of the Manitoba Power Commission was author- 
ized by the passage of the Electrical Power Transmission Act of 1919 (c. 30, also 
c. 61 Consolidated Amendments, 1924) which authorizes the Commission to make 
provision for generating electrical energy, to enter into contracts for the purchase 
of power in bulk from generating agencies, and for its transmission and sale to muni- 
cipalities, corporations and individuals. In 1929 legislation was passed whereby 
the Government undertook to pay interest charges and sinking fund charges on an 
amount not exceeding 50 p.c. of the capital cost of the construction and erection of 
equipment required for the generation and transmission of electrical power or energy 
to municipalities, farms and other customers. 


The Commission has built and is now operating an extensive transmission 
system under authority of the above Act, supplying electrical power to its many 
thousands of customers throughout Manitoba. This power is now purchased under 
the Seven Sisters Power Contract from the Northwestern Power Company and 
transmitted over high tension steel-tower lines to Portage la Prairie, Brandon and 
Morden. From this main system power is transmitted to the territory south of the 
Winnipeg-Brandon main line to the International Boundary. 


A branch system serving the territory along the western boundary of the pro- 
vince, and which includes the towns and villages of Reston, Pipestone, Melita, 
Napinka, Elkhorn, Miniota, Crandall and Arrow River, has been constructed and is 
operated by the Commission. ‘This system which, until August 1931, was supplied 
with power generated by the Commission’s plant at Virden is now tied into th: 
main system and supplied with power generated at Seven Sisters. 


In accordance with the authority granted under the Electrical Power Trans- 
mission Act of 1919, the Commission has made purchases of municipally owned 
plants—notably at Birtle and Brandon—or entered into contracts for the supply of 
power by municipally owned plants—as at Dauphin—or by the Winnipeg Electric 
Company, whereby power is supplied to outlying districts. This phase of the 
Commission’s activities has shown a steady growth and during 1931 extensions 
were made to several additional places. 


It is the intention of the Commission to supply all outlying power areas from 
the main system just as soon as their loads are sufficient to justify the cost of building 
extensions. 


Saskatchewan.—The Saskatchewan Power Commission was established in 
1929 under the Power Commission Act (R.8.S. 1930, c. 30) which authorizes the 
Commission to manufacture, sell and supply electrical energy, to acquire and develop 
water-power sites, to acquire or construct steam and oil plants, to construct trans- 
mission lines, to purchase power and to enter into contracts with municipalities for 
the supply of energy. The Commission is also given certain control and regulatory 
powers in connection with the operation of electric public utilities in the province, 
and is charged with the responsibility for the administration of The Electrical 
Licensing Act (R.8.S. 1930, c. 214). 


The initial operations of the Commission were concerned with acquiring by 
purchase municipally owned plants which were improved, enlarged or supple- 
mented by installations made by the Commission and were operated as individual 
systems of supply. Examples of such acquisitions made in 1929 were the Saskatoon, 
Humboldt, and Rosthern plants. In addition the plant at Shellbrook, the Wyn- 
yard-Elfros-Wadena and the Leader-Prelate-Sceptre systems, served from plants at 
Wynyard and Leader, were established by the Commission in the same year. In 
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1930 the municipal plants at North Battleford and Swift Current were acquired, and 
in 1931 the generating plant at Willow Bunch was added. The Watrous-Nokomis 
system, which includes ten towns and villages, was also purchased from Canadian 
Utilities Ltd., and has been connected with the Bulyea system of the Montreal 
Engineering Co. Ltd. 


Transmission lines run from Saskatoon, as the centre of the main system, 
easterly to Humboldt, northerly to Shellbrook and Duck Lake, westerly to Radisson, 
and southwesterly to Rosetown. Supplementary lines link Rosetown with Moose 
Jaw, and Tisdale, where the Commission has a generating plant, with Nipawin. 
All transmission lines supply towns and villages along their courses. There are now 
1,307 miles of transmission lines owned and operated. 


The Commission purchases several blocks of power or contracts for the inter- 
change of power from private interests in addition to energy generated at its own 
plants. The number of consumers served directly in 116 towns and villages is 
approximately 8,200 and those indirectly served (where the cities operate the distri- 
bution systems) number 16,124. The total plant investment as at Dec. 31, 1931, 
was approximately $7,200,000. 


British Columbia.—British Columbia as a province has not, up to the present ~ 


time, established any commissions for the development and use of water power for 
the distribution of electrical energy. Such power developments as have been under- 
taken to date have been by private interests or by municipalities. A Commission 
called the Water Board regulates the rates which are charged by public utility 
companies. 


— 


CHAPTER XIV.—MANUFACTURES. 


Manufacture is defined as the operation of making wares from raw materials 
by the hands, by tools or by machinery, thus adding, in the phraseology of the 
economist, new utilities, and therefore additional value, to the already existing 
utilities and values of the raw material. Manufacture, in primitive societies and 
in the pioneer stages of new communities, is normally carried on within the house- 
-hold for the needs of the household, as was the case among the early settlers of 
Canada in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when domestic manufac- 
tures were carried on in combination with the cultivation of the soil, mainly at 
the times of the year when agricultural operations were suspended. At a later 
period in the evolution of society small manufactures were carried on in special- 
ized workshops for the needs of the immediate locality or neighbourhood, as was 
generally the case in Eastern Canada in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Later still, as a consequence of the introduction of machinery operated by steam 
or electric power—the so-called ‘“‘industrial revolution’—and of the cheapening 
of transportation, manufacture has to an ever-increasing extent been concentrated 
in factories, often employing hundreds and even thousands of persons and producing 
for a national or even an international market. So far as Canada is concerned, 
this ‘industrial revolution”? may be said to have commenced shortly before Con- 
federation and to be still in progress. The growth of manufacturing production 
since 1870 is outlined in this article and the accompanying Table 1, while the increas- 
ing importance of Canadian manufacturing for the international market may be 
illustrated by the fact that Canadian exports of manufactured produce increased 
from less than $3,000,000 per annum on the average of 1871-1875 to $614,000,000 
in the post-war fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1920. Exports of “fully or chiefly manu- 
factured”’ products in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931, amounted in value to 
$352,108,830 and exports of ‘‘partly manufactured”’ products to $142,452,920. 


Section 1.—The Evolution of Canadian Manufacturing 
Industries. 


Early Manufactures.—The type of manufactures established in a community 
will in the beginning be largely determined, more especially where transportation 
charges are high, by the raw materials available in that community. For example, 
probably the first agricultural process to be carried on by Europeans in what is 
now the Dominion of Canada was the raising of a crop of grain at Port Royal, Nova 
Scotia, in 1605; the first corresponding manufacturing process was the grinding 
of the grain in the autumn of that year. Other early manufactures were also 
necessarily connected with the satisfaction of the primary needs of human beings 
for food, clothing and shelter, and with the other primary need for protection. 
At a census of occupations taken in 1681, we find enumerated a comparatively large 
number of tailors and shoemakers, masons and carpenters, gunsmiths and edge 
tool makers. 


1Revised by A. Cohen, B. Cnm., Acting Chief, Industrial Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This Branch publishes individual reports on the manufacturing industries, comprising veget- 
able products, textiles and miscellaneous industries, also reports on the manufacturing industries gener- 
ally for Canada and the provinces. For a complete list of publications of this Branch see Chapter 
XXIX, Section I, under ‘‘Production’’. ° 
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The earlier manufactures were necessarily of a rather crude and primitive 
type, concerned with the production of commodities which were too bulky to bear 
the heavy transportation charges of those days, when only one round trip per year 
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could be made between France and Quebec, and vessels were constantly subject | 


to the storms of the North Atlantic and very frequently to the attacks of the English. 
Indeed, although the colonial policy of France under the old régime aimed at prevent- 
ing the manufacture in Canada of any article which could be imported from the 
Mother Country, the uncertainties of transportation due to the colonial wars of the 
period—France and England were at war for 34 years out of the 74 years between 
1689 and 1763—led to a necessary relaxation of restrictions. On the occasion of 
the English capture of a convoy in 1705, the colonists were driven to manufacture 
rough cloth out of whatever fibres they could obtain, such as the Canadian nettle 
and the inner bark of the basswood. Such events led to the introduction of sheep 
raising and the manufacturing of homespun woollens. The number of sheep in 
the colony increased from 1,820 in 1706 to 12,175 in 1720, 28,022 in 1765, 84,696 
in 1784 and 829,122 in Lower Canada alone in 1827. This increase in sheep approx- 
imately measures the growth of the manufacture of homespun woollens. In the 
same year, according to census records, there were in Lower Canada 13,243 spinning- 
wheels, while 1,153,678 French ells of home-made cloth, 808,240 French ells of 
home-made flannel and 1,058,696 French ells of home-made linen were produced. 
In 1842 Upper Canada produced 433,527 yards of home-made cloth, 166,881 yards 
of home-made linen and 727,286 yards of home-made flannel and, in 1848, 624,971 
yards of fulled cloth, 71,715 yards linen and 1,298,172 yards flannel. Nova Scotia 
in 1851 produced 119,698 yards fulled cloth, 790,104 yards non-fulled cloth and 
219,352 yards flannel. Such production of homespun goods did not materially 
interfere with the market for the more elaborate factory-made goods imported from 
the United Kingdom, but supplied the daughters of pioneer families with useful 
work in their own homes. 


In the days when ships were built of wood Canada was advantageously situated 
with respect to their production. Pont-Gravé built two small vessels at Port 
Royal in 1606 and one at Tadoussac in 1608. Talon, in 1666, built on his private 
account a ship of 120 tons, and in 1672 a vessel of over 400 tons was on the stocks 
at Quebec. Ships were built for the French navy and for the West India trade. 
Under the British régime shipbuilding was conducted on a large scale in Quebec 
and New Brunswick, the industry reaching its climax of prosperity about 1865, 
when 105 Quebec-built ships with a tonnage of 59,333 were placed on the register. 
Thereafter iron and steel ships gradually supplanted the wooden vessels, but the 
forests of Canada have since provided the raw material for the pulp and paper and 
other important industries. 


The manufacture of mineral products has been of comparatively recent date. 
Iron deposits in the St. Maurice region were worked as early as 1733 and furnaces 
set up there for smelting in 1737 were in fairly constant operation until 1883. The 
iron and steel used in manufacturing in Canada, as well as the coal which has supplied 
the manufacturing industries with power, has in the main been imported from the 
United States, chiefly because the principal manufacturing centres of this country 
in the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes region are fairly conveniently situated with 
regard to the coal and iron supplies of the United States and far away from the 
coal and iron supplies of the Maritime Provinces. In recent years the shortage of 
coal has been made up for by the increasing use of electric power, while the great bulk 
of the pig iron used in Canadian manufactures is now made in domestic blast furnaces. 
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The Introduction of the Factory System.—In Canada, as in the United 
States and in Great Britain, it was inevitable that manufactures, carried on in the 
household or in small adjoining workshops, should be supplanted in the leading 
industries of the country by manufactures carried on in factories, A factory has 
been defined as “an establishment where several workmen are collected for the 
purpose of obtaining greater and cheaper conveniences for labour than they could 
procure individually at their homes, for producing results by their combined efforts 
which they could not accomplish separately and for preventing the loss occasioned 
by carrying articles from place to place during several processes necessary to com- 
- plete their manufacture”’. Such factories began to exist in Canada in the 60’s and 
the 70’s of the last century and have now become the dominant type of Canadian 
manufacturing industry. 


Encouragement of Manufactures by Protective Tarifis.—In all new and 
developing countries producing food products and raw materials in abundance, 
there comes, at a certain stage, a movement fcr working up these commodities 
within the country. Thus a movement to promote a rise of manufacturing indus- 
tries in Canada took place in the 50’s of the last century, and in 1858 the Canadian 
Legislature enacted a protective tariff against which English exporters of manu- 
factured goods vehemently protested. Canada, however, claimed the right to raise 
her revenue in the manner which suited herself and Great Britain did not contest the 
point. From that day to this there has been an element of protection in Canadian 
tariff legislation. For a considerable time the protection afforded to Canadian 
manufacturers was described as “incidental protection’, and after Confederation 
the tariff was reduced in deference to the low tariff sentiment prevailing in the 
Maritime Provinces, which were commercial rather than manufacturing communi- 
ties. However, after a commercial depression which took place in the 1870’s the 
people of Canada, at the general election of 1878, voted in favour of a higher tariff. 


The policy of protection was definitely adopted in 1879, when the manufacturer 
was given an increase in the duty on bis finished product, offset in some cases, it is 
true, by higher duties on his raw materials. Sugar and molasses products comprised 
some twelve tariff items, seven bearing a compound duty, the average ad valorem 
duty imposed being 26-25 p.c. On the lines of cotton goods likely to be manu- 
factured in Canada duties were raised from 17} p.c. to rates, specific and ad valorem, 
equivalent, on the importations of 1891, to 30p.c. The duties on woollens, which 
were all in the 173 p.c. schedule in 1878, were practically doubled. On some of the 
36 iron and steel articles enumerated in the schedule the duties were specific, on 
some compound, but on the whole there was an average duty of 16-17 p.c. Pig 
iron, previously free, was made to pay $2 a ton. The duty on iron billets, bars and 
rods was increased from 5 p.c. to 10 p.c. and 173 p.c., while manufactured iron and 
steel products and machinery were given 25 p.c. to 35 p.c. protection. On coal, 
both bituminous and anthracite, a duty of 50 cents a ton wasimposed. ‘The average 
ad valorem rate of duty on dutiable imports in 1880 was 26-1 p.c. as compared with 
21-4 p.c. in 1878. The maximum percentage was reached in 1889, when the rate 
was 31-9 p.c. By 1896 there was a slight drop in the rate to 30-0 p.c. and the 
declining trend continued until 1918 and 1919, when a rate of 21-5 p.c. was recorded. 
In 1923 the rate was 24-9 p.c., in 1927, 24-1 p.c., and in 1930, 24-3 p.c. The 
average ad valorem rate of duty on all imports was 16-7 p.c. in 1923 and 15:9 p.e. 
in 1930. These rates are based on the gross sums collected; if the refunds and 
drawbacks were allowed for the net rate of customs duty would be substantially 
lower. 
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Growth of Canadian Manufactures Prior to the War.—Until the later 
’90’s, the growth of Canadian manufacturing industries was not particularly rapid, 
though the great fall in the prices of commodities during the period from 1873 to 
1897 was largely responsible for the comparatively slow growth of the values of 
manufactured commodities from $221,600,000 in 1870 to $469,800,000 in 1890. 
Afterwards there was a change and the prices of commodities commenced to rise, 
while the industries generally shared in the advantages of the great growing period 
from 1900 to 1912. The gross product of establishments with five hands or over 
increased from $368,700,000 in 1890 to $1,166,000,000 in 1910 and to $1,381,500,000 
in 1915. The fundamental advantages of the position of Canada, her abundant 
raw material, her inexhaustible water power, her growing home market in the 
expanding West, had contributed to this result. 


In the present, as in the past, Canadian manufacturing production has been 
chiefly dependent upon the use of Canadian raw material, though this is less true 
than formerly. Raw cotton, for example, is imported from the Southern States, 
hides from Argentina, rubber from the Straits Settlements and Malay. peninsula; 
sugar from Fiji and the British West Indies, and wool from England, Australia and 
New Zealand to supply the raw material for Canadian manufacturing industries. 


The Influence of the War.—The influence of the war upon the manufactures 
of Canada was profound and far-reaching, tending to promote the diversification 
of products and the production at home of many commodities which had previously 
been imported. On account of the practical suspension of the importation of 
manufactured goods of many kinds from Europe enterprising Canadian manufac- 
turers were given opportunities of entering upon new lines of manufacture with 
practical control of the market. There was added to this the reflex effect of the 
great prosperity of agriculture, produced by the unprecedented prices of war time, 
with the general result that industry worked at high pressure, not only to produce 
munitions and military supplies for the armies of the Allies, but also to make the 
manifold varieties of goods required for the stimulated civilian consumption. The 
world shortage of staple commodities, coupled with a strong domestic demand, 
gave Canadian industries in general a pronounced stimulus toward greater produc- 
tion and, in a great number of cases, the capacity of manufacturing plants was in- 
creased; this increase created a demand for greater supplies cf raw material. Inci- 
dentally, factory methods became more specialized and a high degree of administra- 
tive and mechanical efficiency was attained, and Canada, partly owing to the 
absorption of the energies of Europe in the war, assumed a new position as one of 
the leading manufacturing countries of the world. The inflation of the war period 
also led to unprecedented figures of values produced. 


The great boom in Canadian manufactures described above reached its height 
in the summer of 1920, statistics for that year showing a gross value of products 
which was not exceeded until 1929. Even the net value of manufactured products 
in 1920 was not exceeded until 1928. Statistics for 1921, as published in Table 1, 
show a great decline in values from those of 1920, which does not mean a correspond- 
ing decline in quantity of production, though a certain decline undoubtedly took 
place. ‘There was also some decline in 1922 followed, however, by a general im- 
provement during 1923. Final statistics for 1924 were a little below those of 1923. 
The statistics for 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928 and 1929 show a steady and notable growth 
in both gross and net values of products. These values in 1929 reached a higher 
point than in the post-war boom of 1920, although the prices of manufactured 
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goods had dropped about 41 p.c. in the intervening period. This steady expansion 
was halted during 1930, owing to the world-wide recession in business which set in 
toward the end of 1929, with the result that Canadian manufacturing production in 
1930 dropped back to near the 1927 level in gross value of production. The 
monthly reports of employers as to numbers employed indicate that the final 
figures for 1931 will probably show a further recession. 


Subsection 1.—Growth of Manufacturing Production in the Dominion and 
the Provinces Since 1870. 


The growth of large-scale production in manufactures during the past half- 
century is evident from the statistics of Table 1, though this tendency has been less 
marked in Canada than in more highly developed industrial communities, with 
larger populations able to absorb a larger amount of standardized commodities. 
Even:so, in the electoral district of South Toronto, the most important manufacturing 
centre of Ontario, the census of 1911 showed that one-half of the industrial estab- 
lishments employed 90 p.c. of the workers. In the period immediately preceding 
the Great War many consolidations of independent manufacturing plants were 
effected, with large economies in the purchase of materials and in selling expenses, 
and this process has been even more evident in the post-war period. 


The historical Table 1 shows fairly well the advance of the “Industrial Revolu- 
tion” (which might better be called “evolution’’) in Canada. The average capital 
per manufacturing establishment, the average number of employees per establish- 
ment and the average value of product per establishment, if allowance be made 
for the inflation of values and generally disturbed conditions of the war period, have 
continued to increase. If the consolidation of industry lessens the chances of an 
employee becoming an emplcyer, it must be remembered that the amounts paid 
to employees in salaries and wages have also increased, so that the position of the 
average employee has been greatly ameliorated, though the lack of statistics of 
Canadian retail prices before 1890 prevents any detailed comparison of the purchas- 
ing power of the average wages of the worker of 1870 and of the employee of the 
present time. 


The Censuses of Manufactures.—The comparability of the statistics of 
various censuses is seriously affected by the different methods employed in census- 
taking. In the censuses of 1870, 1880 and 1890, all manufacturing establishments 
were included, the instructions to enumerators running as follows: ‘“‘An industrial 
establishment is a place where one or several persons are employed in manufacturing, 
altering, making up or changing from one shape into another materials for sale, 
use or consumption, quite irrespectively of the amount of capital employed or of 
the products turned out. All repairs, mending or custom work are understood to 
be industrial products and are to be entered accordingly, by value, in the returns 
of industrial establishments’’. 

In the statistics of 1900, 1905 and 1910, however, only establishments employing 
five hands and upwards were included. ‘The 1901 instructions were that no manu- 
facturing establishment cr factory was to be recognized for census purposes if it 
did not employ at least five persons, either in the establishment itself or as piece- 
workers employed outside of it. This, however, did not apply to cheese and butter 
factories nor to certain mineral industries. ‘The 1911 instructions stated that every 
factory in operation during the whole or part of 1910, and employing five or more 
persons, was to make a full report. All flour mills, saw and shingle-mills, lime 
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kilns, brick and tile works, butter and cheese factories, fish-curing plants, electric 
light and power plants whatsoever were nevertheless to be included. The statistics 
for 1915 included only establishments having an output of $2,500 or over, irrespective 
of the number of persons employed, except in the case of flour and grist mills, butter 
and cheese factories, fish-preserving factories, sawmills, brick and tile yards, lime 
kilns and electric light plants, where all plants were included. 


Censuses of Manufactures in Recent Years.—Under the Statistics Act of 
1918, the policy of including mines, fisheries, manufactures and other industries in 
the decennial census was given up and an annual ‘‘Census of Industry” substituted 
therefor. (See Annual Report of theDominion Statistician, 1919, pp. 30-36.) 


In the Census of Industry for 1917 the limit of output was withdrawn and 
all establishments reporting to the Bureau were included, the effect being an increase 
in the number of establishments included from 21,306 in 1915 to 34,392! in 1917— 
an increase due mainly to change of method, rather than to a change in the actual 
number of industrial establishments existing in the Dominion. The statistics in 
regard to a large number of the custom and repair industries were not collected 
for 1922, resulting in the dropping from the compilation of the entire group of 
“construction, hand trades and repairs’. For 1923, again, statistics of ship- and 
bridge-building and of various clay products industries were collected and included 
for the first time. The result was that, in order to restore the desired comparability 
between statistics of various years, a complete revision of all figures from 1917 
to 1924 had to be made. Considerable changes have resulted, but statistics 
of these years are now free of all inaccuracies due to changes in methods 
of collection or compilation. In 1925 statistics of the non-ferrous metal smelting 
industry were for the first time included in the figures for manufacturing. In 1926 
certain duplications in the gross revenue of central electric stations were eliminated 
in a net figure and the difference shown as ‘‘cost of material’, while the method 
of compiling the number of employees was changed for 1925 and subsequent years 
in the following respect: the yearly average of employees for each establishment 
was computed by dividing the sum of employees reported in each month by the 
number of months in operation instead of, as formerly, by 12 whether the industry 
was seasonal and only operated part of the year or not. These changes have created 
a slight incomparability with the statistics for the preceding years. 


In any comparison between the results of the 1915 quinquennial census and 
the subsequent annual censuses, the rapid rise and fall in prices must be borne in 
mind, and in comparisons between these annual censuses themselves the same 
factor must be taken into account. Thus, the new Canadian weighted index number 
of wholesale prices, compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics with 1926 as 
a base, was 155-9 in 1920 as compared with 134-0 in 1919, 127-4 in 1918, 114-3 in 
1917 and 70-4 in 1915. In 1921, however, there was a great decline to 110-0—a 
decline of approximately 29-4 p.c. from the preceding year. In such circum- 
stances, it was inevitable that up to 1920 phenomenal advances in the money value 
of manufactured products should have been recorded, and that wages and salaries 
paid should also have greatly adwanced since 1915. It was equally inevitable that 
in all these respects 1921 should show a great decline, due in much larger measure 
to the fall in values than to the decrease in the volume of production. In 1922 the 
index number showed a further drop to 97-3, but afterwards there was a rise to 


1The subsequent decision to omit the group of ‘‘construction, hand trades and repairs’’ from the census 
of manufactures, together with other less important changes, accounts for the reduction of the number 
of manufacturing establishments in 1917, as appearing in Table 1, to 22,838, a comparable figure with the 
23,597 establishments recorded in 1929 and the 24,020, in 1930. 
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98-0 in 19238, to 99-4 in 1924 and 102-6 in 1925. In 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929 and 
1930, however, there was a declining trend again to 100-0, 97-7, 96-4, 95-6 and 
86-6, respectively, this last being the lowest figure since 1916. This would indicate 
that the comparatively small decline in the gross production of manufactured 
goods in 1922 was entirely due to declining values. Gross production in 1926, 1927, 
1928 and 1929 showed large increases in spite of a definite decline in price levels, 
while the sharp decline in prices during 1930 was probably accompanied by some 
diminution in the volume of manufacturing as well. (See Table 4.) 


In Table 1 are presented statistics showing by provinces the development of 
Canadian manufacturing industries during the 60 years from 1870 to 1930. To 
economize space, the statistics for certain years of the annual censuses since 1917, 
which were given at pp. 407-409 of the 1931 Year Book, are here omitted. Statistics 
are retained, however, for the years 1917 (the first of the annual censuses), 1918 
(the peak year of war production), 1920 the height ot the post-war inflation), 1922 
(the lowest year of the post-war re-adjustment), and for the latest five years, 1926- 
1930. Particularly notable is the increase in the manufactures of British Columbia 
from $2,900,000 in 1880 to $277,000,000 in 1929 and of Manitoba from $3,400,000 
in 1880 to $165,000,000 in 1929. Saskatchewan also shows an increase from $2,400,- 


aie — 


000 in 1905 tc $81,000,000 in 1929 and Alberta from $5,000,000 in 1905 to $108,000,- 


000 in 1929. Thus the West is rapidly becoming an important contributor to 
Canadian manufacturing production. 


1.—Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, for typical years, 
1870-19390.! 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees. ) 


Estab- E Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Province. lish- Capital. i, aves and of Value of Value of 
ments. -TOYCES.) Wages. Materials. | Products. | Produets. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
1870. 

Canada.............. 41,259 77,964,026) 187,942| 49,851,003} 124,907,246) 96,709,927) 221,617,773 
Nova Scotia. .>...... 4,912 6,041,966] 15,595 3,176, 266 5, 806, 257 6,531,848) 12,338,105 
New Brunswick.... 3,475 5,976,176] 18,352] 3,869,36. 9,431,760] 7,935,927} 17,367,687 
Quebecrs, elec. 13,818 28,071,868} 66,714] 12,389,673} 44,555,025) 32,650,157] 77,205,182 
Ontariowen.. saeco 19, 056 37,874,01L| 87,281] 21,415,716} 65,114,804} 49,591,995) 114,706,799 

1880. 

Canadak....025 cane 49,722| 165,302,623] 254,933] 59,429,002] 179,918,595] 129,757,475] 309,676,088 
Pan islanden a. 1,617 2080016) On Ou 807,208] 1,829,210} 1,570;998] 3,400,208 
Nova Scotia....... 5,493 10; 183,C6u] 20,390 4,098,445] 10,022,030 8,553,296} 18,575,326 
New Brunswick.... 3,005 8,425,282] 19,922 3,866,011} 11,060,842 7,451,816] 18,512,658 
Quebectewt isan ae. 15,754 59,216,992} 85,673} 18,333,162] 62,563,967} 42,098,291} 104, 662,258 
ONtariOsass ores 23,070 80,950,847) 118,308] 380,604,031} 91,164,156] 66,825,714] 157,989,870 
Mamnitobacs.... 2... 344 1,383,331 1,921 755,507] 1,924,821] 1,488,205] 3,418,026 
British Columbia. . 415 2,952,835] 2,871 929,213] 1,273,816] 1,652,968} 2,926,784 
The Territories.... 24 104,500 83 35,425 79,751 116, 187 195, 938 

1890. ; 

Canadasset ck ox bee 75,964) 353,213,006) 369,595) 100,415,356) 250,759,292] 219,088,594) 469,847,886 
he island. jcccas 2,679 2,911,963} 7,910} 1,101,620} 2,092,067} 2,258,848) 4,345,910 
Nova Scotia....... 10,495 19,730,736] 34,944) 7,233,111) 16,062,479] 14,905,913} 30,968,392 
New Brunswick.... 5,429 15,821,855} 26,675} 5,970,914) 12,501,453] 11,348,202] 23,849,655 
Quchecr:. 2a. . ne 23,034] 116,974,615] 116,753] 30,461,315} 80,712,496] 66,747,087] 147,459,583 
Ontariowemecnn: asa 82,151) 175,972,021) 166,322) 49,780,359] 127,737,371! 111,504,555} 239,241,926 
Manitoba... .cs acc 1,031 5,684,237; 4,403} 1,905,981) 5,688,151); 4,467,081] 10,155,182 
British Columbia. . 770 14,404,394] 11,507) 3,586,897] 5,119,258] 6,880,670] 11,999,928 
The Territories.... 375 1,718,179! 1,081 425,153 846,017 981,293' 1,827,310 


1See note at end of Table 1 on p. 315. 
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1.—Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, for typical years, 
1870-1930'—continued. 


( Establishments with five hands and over.) 


Estab- E Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Province. lish- Capital. lo aad 4 and of Value of Value of 
ments ployees.| Wages. Materials. | Products. | Products. 
1890. No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
Canada eis 14,065 — | 272,033) 79,234,311 - - | 368,695, 723 
1900. 

YT a en bela ett 14, 650 446,916,487] 339,178) 113,249,350) 266,527,858] 214,525,517) 481,053,375 
gle Ure! CLV haa 334 2,081, 766 3, 804 445,998 1,319,058 1,007, 650 2,326, 708 
Nova Scotia....... 1,188 34,586,416] 23,284) 5,613,571) 13,161,077] 10,431,436] 23,592,513 
New Brunswick.. 919 20, 741,17] 22,158 5,748,990] 10,814,014} 10,158,456} 20,972,470 
Quebec... 4,845 142,403,407] 110,329] 36,550,655) 86,679,779} 71,608,215) 158,287,994 
CHTLATION ©. foe pee 6,543 214,972,275] 161,757| 56,548,286} 128,230,400) 103,303,086] 241,533,486 
Manitoba.......... 324 7,589, 691 5,219 2,419,549 7,955,504 4,971,935} 12,927,439 
Alberta and 

Saskatchewan.... 105 1, 689, 876 1, 168 465, 763 ARE 843, 645 1,964,987 
British Columbia. . 392 22,901,892) 11,454] 5,456,538} 7,246,684] 12,201,094] 10,447,778 
1910 

Canada. ooo. cet 19,218] 1,247, 583,609) 515,203) 241,008,416) 601,509,018) 564, 466, 621] 1,165,975,639 
PR island 93ers 442 2,013,365] 3,762 531,017 1,816, 804 1,319,666] 3,136,470 
Nova:Scotia....... 1,480 79,596,341] 28,795} 10,628,955) 26,058,315] 26,647,869] 52,706,184 
New Brunswick.. 1,158 36,125,012} 24,755 8,314,212} 18,516,096] 16,906,206] 35,422,302 
Birenec... ee teen 6,584| 326,946,925] 158,207] 69,432,967] 184,374,053] 166,527,603] 350,901,656 
Ontarion). 1°00). vs 8,001 595,394,608] 238,817] 117,645,784] 267,580,125) 282,230,100) 579,810,225 
Manitoba:......... 439 47,941,540] 17,325] 10,912,866] 380,499,829) 23,173,780) 53,673,609 
Saskatchewan...... 173 7,019,951 3, 250 1,936, 284 2,747,266) 3,584,866] 6,332,132 
Alberta canes kee 290 29,518,346] 6,980) 4,365,661} 9,998,777) 8,790,048} 18,788,825 
British Columbia 651 123,027,521) 33,312) 17,240,670] 29,917,753] 35,286,483] 65,204,236 

Canada es 3) hy 5 15,593] 1,958, 705, 236 ~ | 283,311,505] 791,943,433) 589,603, 792/1,381,547,225 
Pome islands. 23-2): 261 1, 841, 690 - 543, $54 1,499,066 1,087,757 2,586,823 
Nova Scotia....... 781 125, 754,562 ~| 17,175,818} 36,194,004] 33,151,815) 69,345,819 
New Brunswick.. 630 45,970,488 - 8,767,230} 21,314,643} 15,989,257) 37,303,900 
OvepoeGs, ee she 5,748 530,312,464 - 80,324,171] 213,754,115) 167,449,884] 381,203,999 
nitarions:. {are aes 6,538 946,619,114 — | 140,609,691] 410,670,537) 304,861,302] 715,531,839 
Manitoba. ies" 5%. 499 94,690, 750 - 13,389,569} 38,529,386] 21,952,060) 60,481,446 
Saskatchewan...... 238 14, 736, 869 ~ 2,440,062] 7,417,166] 5,938,040} 13,355,206 
mibertaststees oe! 282 41,198,897 - 4,791,281) 20,669,967] 8,716,254) 29,416, 221 
British Columbia 621 157,580,495 —| 15,269,729} 41,864,549] 30,457,423) 72,321,972 

( All establishments-irrespective of the number of employees.) 
1917 

Canada........ Be dues. 22,838] 2,696, 154,030] 621,694) 509,382, 027)1,541,087,416]1,332,180,767|2,873,268,183 
jE as ee 418 2,225,482 1,588 683, 149 3,088, 718 1,816, 986 4,905,704 
Nova Scotia......: 1,387 128,052,239) 25,814] 19,177,657) 102,465,085) 58,751,437] 161,207,522 
New Brunswick.. 987 64,010,777} 20,201) 13,192,740} 382,466,048} 27,996,000} 60,462,048 
MueheGcs, ...vte ker - 7,193 793,589,489] 191,969] 143,291,802] 385,486,685} 396,539, 787| 782,026,472 
Ontarios.\o) hele xs. 9,471] 1,302,675,630! 306,270) 264,442,393] 795,095,511] 685, 063, 845]1,480,159,356 
Manitoba. Jace sans. 816 95,530,452] 20,055} 17,381,806} 69,884,850} 45,062,533) 114,947,383 
Saskatchewan...... 633 30,096, 623 6, 846 5,906,150] 22,093,445} 15,529,428] 37,622,873 
Alpentaes. wher... 720 60,552,814} 10,191 9,323,221] 42,725,021] 26,105,121] 68,830,142 
British Columbia. . 1,202} 215,681,355) 38,689] 35,864,308] 87,764,650] 74,978,844] 162,743,494 
ulconst. deat oes. 11 3,739,169 Ail 118,801 26, 403 336, 786 363, 189 

1918 

COTY 0 Ee ae 22,910) 2,926,815, 424] 618,305) 582,457, 488/1,829,049,369) 1,460,723,777/3,289,764,146 
Pade lelandes., .0 52: 390 2,606,886] 1,266 670,093] 3,354,829 1,737,195} 5,092,024 
Nova Scotia::..... Le uye 126,563,220} 23,909] 20,475,961) 89,667,282) 57,838,599) 147,505,881 
New Brunswick. . 989 72,783,311) 18,443] 13,338,342] 383,222,984) 32,231,038] 65,454,022 
Quebeces . i. suiiscey. 7,350) 833,095,963) 190,646] 163,483,036] 454,373,411] 420,651,473) 875,024,884 
CONTATION. 6305 . oan. 9,701} 1,460,384,037| 307,283] 300,963,759] 974,277,838] 760,245, 667/1,734,523,505 
Manitoba ..0.3. 652. 786 96,382,644] 20,289) 19,740,123) 88,545,136} 45,096,245) 133,641,381 
Saskatchewan...... 577 35,435,976] 6,348) 6,705,910] 28,394,364] 15,900,874] 44,295,238 
PADER LASS. 24530: . 638 58,284,599] 8,457) 8,857,536) 58,159,734] 24,747,604) 77,907,338 
British Columbia 1,188] 237,645,059) 41,605} 48,119,819] 104,023,957] 102,038,534] 206,062,491 

WRONG: LEA eda. 14 3, 633, 729 59 102,999 20,834 236,548 57, 382 


1See note at end of Table 1 on page 315. 
2These statistics are not available by provinces. , 
3For 1915 the number of employees in establishments employing 5 hands and over has not been compiled. 
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1.—Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, for typical years, 
1870-1930'—continued. 


(All establishments irrespectwe of the number of employees. ) 


Estab- 
Province. lish- Capital. 
ments. 
No. $ 
1920. 

Canadas..s-94:225 23,351! 3,371,940, 653 
P He island ese: 384 2,734,719 
Nova Scotia....... 1,388 141,549, 856 
New Brunswick 928 105,671, 688 
Quebecss.. Bea eae. 7,677| 1,028, 226, 105 
Ontarids). ee hoe. 9,473] 1,668,079, 488 
Manitoba: sae. nee. ts 112,896, 616 
Saskatchewan...... 639 Sol e2ue toe 
Alberta Sse e tee 722 61,063, 132 
British Columbia 

and Yukon....... 1,367} 219,991,887 
1922. 

Canada. 30.228 22,541) 3,244,302, 410 
iP. ESislandise te. 352 2,946,329 
Nova Scotia....... 1,163 106, 647,616 
New Brunswick 897 82, 230, 895 
Quebec s . O82 ee. 7,410 970,019, 442 
Ontario. er. see 9,388] 1,696, 738,996 
Mamitopa. wn. see. 781 88,779,517 
Saskatchewan...... 614 81,101,612 
Mibertan: set eee. 672 55,514, 624 
British Columbia 

and Waaicony een 1,264 210,323,379 
1926. 

Canada.2.: 5.22 22, 708) 3,981, 569,598 
iP Metislan date-es 8: 299 , 850,010 
Nova Scotia....... 1,168 118,050, 902 
New Brunswick 910 95,661, 154 
Quebecks.: Ban. See. 7,164! 1,216,975,958 
Ontariot hee 9,457) 1,985, 165,921 
Manitoba. .3i..¢22. 797 127, 445, 924 
Saskatchewan...... 674 33, 943, 060 
Alberta... een. 749 72,468, 286 
British Columbia 

an@yviulkcon... ee 1,495 329,008,375 
1927. 

Canadas taas: nace 22,936) 4,337,631, 558 
Peel Slat lee nee 291 3,081,504 
Nova Scotia....... 1,190 128, 155,040 
New Brunswick 872 99,087,327 
Quebeteatincs. ava 7,206) 1,376, 654,019 
Ontarios ss eee 9,512] 2,134,181,377 
Manitobas teoneaes. 859 151,373,047 
Saskatchewan...... 721 38, 387, 248 
Albertavew.on. a. 776 81, 664, 730 
British Columbia 

and Yukon....... 1,509} 325,047,266 
1928. 

Canada: fs... tycada aon 23,079] 4, 780,296,049 
by Hassan Cesare ere 277 3,121,568 
Nova Scotia....... 1,167 138, 809,331 
New Brunswick 794 114, 660, 886 
Qiiebec Bae a. 7,231) 1,583,350, 884 
OntatiOad. vaeeee ee 9,900} 2,275,921, 056 
Manitoba.......... 871 159,721,124 
Saskatchewan...... 737 44,622,135 
Albertayowoten ee tee 778 92,190,476 
British Columbia 

and Yukon....... 1, 624 367, 898,589 


1See note at end of Table 1 on p. 315. 


Em- 
ployees. 


No. 


609, 586 
1,327 
23, 834 
19,241 
186,308 
300, 794 
24,481 
7, 182 
11,387 


35, 132 


474, 430 


27,572 


581,539 


10,233 
47,462 


618,933 
2,232 
17, 864 
18,970 
196,094 
296,034 
23,031 
5, 683 
11,285 


47,740 


12, 827 
48,949 


Salaries 
and 
Wages. 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Net Gross 
Value of Value of 
Products. | Products. 
$ $ 


732,120, 585/ 2,085,271, Met iabtged ree 3,772,250,057 


888, 121 
26, 127,781 


4,164, 
85, 724, 785 


19,505,048 60,812, 641 


205, 829, 155 


553,558,520 


369, 846, 193)1,071,843,374 


33,357, 872 
10, 249,392 
15, 903, 609 


50,418,414 


92,729, 271 
34,894, 105 
56, 139, 646 


125, 405,084 


2,221,746] 6,385,969 
63,274,708} 148,999, 493 
46,910,631] 107,723,272 

517,693, 125 1,071,251,645 
822,570, 783}1,894,414,157 
65,492,637) 158,221,908 
24,655,529} 59,549,634 
32,466,428) 88,606,074 


111,692,821) 237,097,905 


510, 431, 312) 1,283,774,723) 1,198,434,407/2,482,209,130 


628,540 
12,192, 652 
12,201,014 

144,368, 667 
275,559, 006 
18, 274,012 
5,618, 174 
9,493,543 


32,095,704 


2,621,443 
38,003, 168 
38,059,376 

337, 752,977 
678, 746, 675 
54, 630, 668 
22,450,051 
30,306,395 


81,203,970 


bw 
ise 
is 


1,787,569) 4,409,012 
29,985,794] 67,988,962 
26,821,281] 64,880,657 

370,276,067] 708,029,044 

617, 752, 828] 1,296,499,503 
41,326,416] 95,957,084 
16,357,481} 38,807,532 
22,813,091; 53,119,486 


71,313,880] 152,517,850 


ily 431, "091 4,069,335 


653, aoa 933 eer 158,399) 1,492,645,039)3,247,803,438 
90 


S 


13,014, 707 
14,609, 734 
189,326, 145 
335, 164, 239 
26,973,850 
6,397,545 
12,808, 554 


54,865, 756 


39, 686, 139 
44,535,406 
448,584,313 
924,598, 851 
75, 588, 993 
29,142,700 


50, 192, 669 


140,191, 084 


33,819,503] 73,505, 642 
29,586, 833 74, 122,239 
456,716,511) 905,300,824 
753 , 334, 653) 1,677,933 ,504 
57,129,459) 132,718, 452 
17,965,397} 47,108,097 
33,232,962} 83,425,631 


109,428,630} 249,619, 714 


693, 932, 228 pe tert 1,635,923,936/3,425,498,540 


687, 849 
13,610,944 
14,999,101 
203,724,997 
355,174,773 
28, 934, 926 

7,280,945 
13,511,359 


56, 007,334 


712,945 
15, 838,394 


2,855, 438 


42, 059, 320 


42,780, 582 
474, 361,396 
939, 872,565 


79,510, 766 


32,165,027 
50,611,021 


125,358, 489 


2,747,292 
44,168,441 


14,682,510} 39,750,561 
217,887,481) 510,580,872 
391,375, 947/1,034,501,240 


32,569, 223 
8,003,577 
15, 403, 292 


58, 726, 003 


88, 284, 693 
34, 186, 731 


59,398, 697 


137, 185,812 


i 638, 190} 4,493,628 
32,398,977) 74,458,297 
29,886, 083 72, 666, 665 

516,221,599) 990,582,995 
818, 132, 010) 1,758 ,004,575 
62,578,912} 142,089, 678 
20,015,654] 52,180, 681 
34,376,296] 84,987,317 


120, 676,215} 246,034, 704 


155, 199, 372/1,950,804,339 meni 3, 769,850,364 


697,868} 4,445,160 
40,780,167} 84,948,608 
27,663,181] 67,413,742 

562,581,419 1,073,162,291 
915, 222, 879|1,949,724,119 
71,150,401} 159,435,094 
24,938,549] 59,125,280 
41,345,704] 100,744,401 


133,665,857! 270,851, 669 
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1.—Historical Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Provinces, for typical years, 
1870-1930— concluded. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees. ) 


, Estab- n- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Province. lish- Capital. iets and of Value of Value of 
ments. Dloyees.| Wages. Materials. | Products. | Products. 
oo No $ No. $ $ $ $ 

Camaday: 5.238). n6).8 23,597) 5,083,014, 754) 694,434) 813,049, 842|2,066,636,914 007 200.365 4,063,987,279 
P.beisland’s.:. a3. 276 3,489,934] 2,133 781,448) 2,864,831! 1,773,894) 4,638,725 
Nova Scotia....... 1,195 135,662,325) 20,966) 17, 925, 100} 51,506,523 42. 786,293] 94,292,816 
New Brunswick.... 860 117,965,970) 18,517) 15, 712, 322 40,453,535) 30,980,431) 71,433,966 
Ouebears, jens P00: < 7,156) 1,673,011,042} 213,467 233, 803, 672 543,240,589 617,372, 403 1,160,612,992 
ODEATION. «Wow sciisre.s 9,910] 2,418,340,450) 339,859} 421,789, 723/1,080,106,598]1,022 ,984,190/2,103,090,788 
Manitoba.......... 923 173,152,948) 26,318} 384,158,583} 89,158,381] 75,750,746} 164,909,127 
Saskatchewan...... 761 58,877,124) 8,047} 10,488,759] 51,208,827} 29,292,332] 80,501,159 
Albertini tos... sass. 817 107,648,028) 13,748} 16,460,088) 63,432,924) 44,123,868] 107,556,792 
British Columbia 

and Yukon....... 1,699] 394,866,933] 51,379} 61,980,107] 144,664,706) 132,286,208) 276,950,914 
1930. 

Canadacs.... 565..)080 © 24,029) 5,203,316, 760) 644,439! 736,092, 766) 1,666,983,902|1,761,986,726|3,428.970.628 
PE sAslandiy) ake. . 267 3,441, 958 2,055 788, 106 2,546, 827 1,708,139 4,254,966 
Nova Scotia....... 1,302 133,671,163} 21,069} 17,537,690} 44,506,178} 41,296,743] 85,802,921 
New Brunswick... . 924 140,611,530] 18,422) 14,988,441) 33,897,264] 29,570,998] 63,468, 262 
@ucheessasr.. <2 7,410] 1,727,064,388] 204,802) 216,835,675} 462,244,278] 560,036, 409/1,022,280,687 
Ontarine.s ers ger. 9,888) 2,431,369, 848) 307,477] 370, 781,452) 836,666,780) 876,358, 542/1,713,025,322 
Manitoba .ii5 eis « 937 188,413,164; 26,488) 33,941,235) 74,761,265] 67,663,725) 142,424,990 
Saskatchewan...... 750 65,486,140 7,248 9,229,593) 35,608,157) 26,668,609] 62,276,766 
Alberta ..a08 san 845} 109,930,271) 14,099] 17,092,033) 58,621,884] 40,692,898} 94,314,782 
British Columbia 

ands ¥ wkoness:. .<.: 1,697 403,328,298} 42,779] 54,898,541] 123,131,269] 117,990,663] 241,121,932 


1Statistics of the construction, and custom and repair industries have not been collected since 1921; 
the figures for these industries for 1917 to 1921 have consequently been deducted from the totals as pre- 
viously published. The industries excluded comprise custom clothing, dyeing and laundry work, boot, 
jewellery, automobile and bicycle repairing, blacksmithing, and custom and repair work by foundries. 

Statistics of the non-ferrous metal smelting industry were included in manufactures for the first time in 
1925. -The introduction in 1926 of the use of the gross and net revenue of the central electric station industry 
as gross and net production and the inclusion of the difference with ‘‘cost of materials’’, impairs the com- 
parability of 1926 and later figures for the ‘‘cost of materials’ and ‘‘net value of products’’ with those of 
earlier years. 

Subsection 2.—Fourteen Years of Manufacturing in the Industrial Groups. 

The commodities required of the manufacturers of a country in time of war 
differ considerably from those needed in time of peace. Thus, while under the 
stimulus of inflated values, manufacturing as a whole reached a peak value of gross 
production in 1920, not exceeded until 1929, the “iron and its products” group 
reached a high point of gross production in 1918, the last year of the war. The 
“chemicals and allied products” group reached its greatest development under 
war conditions, when the value of gross production was more than twice as great 
as in 1929. On the other hand, the central electric station industry has shown 
rapid and consistent growth, uninterrupted by changes from war to peace condi- 
tions or the consequent drastic changes in price levels, throughout all the years 
from 1917 to 1930 covered by this record. In the 14 years the gross value of pro- 
duction’ by this industry has risen from $44,500,000 to $126,038,000, while the 
capital investment has grown from $356,000,000 to $1,138,200,000. The ‘“‘non- 
ferrous metals” group has also shown striking progress since the war. The sta- 
tistics for this group are not comparable throughout the 14 years, owing to the 
fact that the non-ferrous metal smelting and refining industry was included for 
the first time in 1925. But the gross production of the group in 1924, the last 
year before the smelters were included, almost equalled that of the peak year 1920, 
while since 1925 the expansion has been very rapid. As explained concerning 
Table 1 on p. 312, statistics for the years 1919, 1921, and 1923-1925, given on 
pp. 411-412 of the 1931 Year Book, are here omitted to economize space. 
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2.—Summary of Statistics of Mantegna by Industrial Groups, for typical years, 
1917-30.1 


Industrial Group. 


a 
Totals.29:2 4098s: 
Vegetable products 
Animal products.... 
Textile products.... 
Wood and paper.... 
Iron and its pro- 


Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
GLANS. ot heer cone 
Chemicals and 
allied products... 
Miscellaneous in- 
dustries.......... 
Central electric 
Stations. is sce ees 


1918. 
Totals A ee 
Vegetable products. 
Animal products... 
Textile products... 
Wood and paper.... 
Iron and its pro- 

CUCESe cet cei 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 

OPS Stee ceric eis 
Chemicals and 

allied products. . 
Miscellaneous in- 

Gustrics’.. 0.66: 
Central electric 

BEALLONS cm oe ciate 


Vegetable products. 
Animal products... 
Textile products... 
Wood and paper... 
Iron and its pro- 
GUCtStenca teen 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
6tals teerer cts 
Chemicals and 
allied products.. 
Miscellaneous in- 


Vegetable products. 
Animal products.... 
Textile products... 
Wood and paper.... 
Iron and its pro- 
CUCtS enero 
Non-ferrous metals. 
Non-metallic min- 
Oraigueese eee 
Chemicals and 
allied products... 
Miscellaneous in- 
dustries.......... 


Estab- 
lish- Capital 
ments. 
No. $ 
22,838) 2, ai 154, 039 
3,816 4,722,765 
5,486 a 165, 245 
1,360 196,823,197 
7,255 531, fol, 220 
1,404 634, 642, 989 
296 69,421,911 
1,410 150,328, 144 
539 175, 836, 690 
606 93,477, 696 
666 356,004, 168 
22,910) 2,926,815, 424 
8, 824 310,556,340 
5,493 225,949, 731 
1,394 232,678,413 
7,281 599,594,273 
1,397 631,390, 223 
286 78,075, 726 
1,264 168, 367, 861 
534 162,912, 627 
642 115,347,828 
795 401,942,402 
23,001| 3,341,949, 653 
4,219 394, 123, 233 
4,823 221,792,457 
1,304 302, 758, 185 
7,867 772,086, 812 
1,690 642,904,322 
324 109, 382, 033 
1,176 223,541, 735 
464 122, 123,730 
665 134, 954, 504 
819 448, 273, 642 
22,041! 3,244,302, 410 
4,355 871,361, 682 
5,118 201,829,414 
1,709 268, 065, 238 
6, 983 761, 188,396 
1,040 526, 109, 953 
325 102,208, 275 
1,095 238,691,461 
469 118,025,483 
542 88,753, 756 
905 568,068, 752 


1See note at end of Table 1 on p. 315, 


Em- 


ployees. 


——$ | — | S| S| | | 


621, 694 
61, 288 
46,994 
82,639 

153, 751 


142,416 
18, 220 


22,284 
56, 153 
29, 102 
8,847 
618,305 
63, 197 
51,085 
82,144 
150, 732 


127,246 
17,741 


20,940 
56,391 
35, 956 
12,873 
609,586 
72,380 
48, 687 
87,730 
143, 731 


146, 204 
23,162 


27,361 
17, 653 
31,985 
10, 693 
474,430 
63,217 
49,595 


88, 048 
118, 462 


74,588 


18, 222 
22,468 
14,082 
15,064 
10, 684 


Salaries 


an 
Wages. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Net 
Value of 
Products. 


Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


509, 382, 027/1,541,087,416) 1,332,180,767|2,873,268,183 


44° 780,32 9} 365 


35, 753, 133 
51,189,060 
115,137,384 


140,334, 255 
15, 898, 890 


19,360, 952 
51,505, 484 
27, 644,825 

7,777,715 


320,302,039 
132, 479, 763 
149, 927,482 


357, 688,333 
46,445,469 


38, 724, 530 
99, 068, 092 
30, 967, 785 


,483, 923) 181,072,143] 546, 


’ y 


124, 103,990 
115, 739, 096 
248, 986,564 


334, 616,810 
41,039,351 


60, 802, 754 
131,381,995 
49,901,216 
44,536,848 


556, 066 
444,406,029 
248,218, 859 
398,914,046 


692,305, 143 
87,484, 820 


99,527,284 
230, 450, 087 
80, 869, 001 
44,536,848 


582, 457, 488] 1,829,040,369) 1,460,723,777/3,289, 764,146 


49,788,771 
40,970,545 
54,754, 968 
130,348, 989 


148,361, 634 
17, 635, 814 


20,497,078 
66, 741,341 
43,004,106 
10,354, 242 


409,813, 120 
348,773,348 
182,529, 695 
168, 154,574 


393, 204, 670 
40, 988, 990 


56,541, 480 
178, 227,423 
50, 807, 069 


188, 009, 655 
131, 220, 539 
137, 903,308 
282,110,061 


330,388,308 
38,406,413 


56,791, 607 
157,923, 196 
84,521,557 
53, 449, 133 


597, 822,775 
479, 993, 887 
320, 433, 003 
450, 264, 635 


723,592,978 
79,395,403 


113, 333 , 087 
336, 150, 619 
135,328, 626 

53,449, 133 


732,129, 585) 2,085,271,649/ 1,686,978,408/3,772,250,057 


75, 695, 530 
54,291, 606 
84, 433, 609 
171,610, 460 


205,414,599 
27,895,343 


34,406, 423 
22,193,421 
41,552, 885 
14,626,709 


532,484,195 
400,496,354 
256, 233,300 
308, 282, 232 


349, 642, 666 
48,434, 120 


74,200,407 
62, 644, 608 
52, 853, 767 


234,317,527 
152,995, 130 
173,741,035 
415,784,276 


365, 473, 097 
52,847,178 


85,216,316 
65,183, 212 
75,715,577 
65, 705, 060 


766, 801,722 
553,491,484 
429,974,335 
724, 066,508 


715, 115, 763 
101,281,298 


159,416, 723 
127, 827,820 
128,569,344 

65, 705, 060 


510, 431, 312)1,283,774,723/ 1,198,434,407|2,482,209,130 


64,424,922 
49, 933, 679 
76, 224,361 
182,084,914 


90, 605, 157 
21,451, 629 


27,204, 642 
16,770,503 
17, 236, 255 
14,495, 250 


330, 589, 052 
264,078, 631 
153, 066, 593 
206, 682, 820 


168, 282, 265 
30, 861, 895 


63,377, 262 
47,039,926 
19,796,279 


206, 946, 749 
107, 473,382 
155, 493,510 
283, 131,962 


163, 302, 638 
39,993, 798 


77,911, 159 
48,904, 259 
32,948,084 
82,328, 866 


537,535, 801 
371,552,013 
308,560, 103 
489,814,782 


331,584,903 
70, 855, 693 


141, 288, 421 
95,944, 185 
52,744,363 
82,328, 866 
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2.—Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, for typical years, 
1917-30'— continued. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees. ) 


1See note at end of Table 1 on p. 315. 


; Estab- Salaries Cost Net - Gross 
Industrial Group. lish- Capital. Em- and of Value of Value of 
ments. ployees.| Wages. Materials. | Products. | Products. 
ica No. $ No $ $ $ $ 

TOUAISS. Sos daceecaal 22, 208} 3,981,569,590| 581,539] 653,850, 933) 1,755,158,399)| 1,492,645,039)3,247,803,438 
Vegetable products. 4,529 449,259,094) 73,908) 75,349,586) 414,316,414] 244,004,302) 658,320,716 
Animal products... 4,896 223,938,559! 67,843) 60,203,986) 329,114,267) 122,920,658) 452,034,925 
Textile products.... 1,698 317,275,429] 100,572) 88,596, 752| 202,832,383} 163,502,261) 366,334, 644 
Wood and paper.... 6,751 929,589,278] 134,187) 160,916, 729} 261,001,976) 339,062,685} 600,064, 661 
Tron and its pro- 

GUCES Ia: Mean 1,142 597,982,098) 103,510) 137,640,065) 258,020,373] 247,168,476) 505,188, 849 
Non-ferrous metals. 403 202,503,426] 30,095) 39,201,147) 90,613,004) 92,888,739) 183,501,723 
Non-metallic min- 

Ofals ae . Suh. ene 1,240 261, 724,184] 26,045) 31,986,949) 82,293,319] 91,863,604) 174,156,923 
Chemicals and 

allied products.. 556} 133,407,891] 14,345) 18,309,377} 60,124,582) 62,464,944) 122,589,526 
Miscellaneous in- 

dustries.Sii50h0.2 436 109,669,565! 17,628). 21,703,342! 30,307,874) 39,835,657} 70,148,531 
Central electric sta- 

CIONSHES hice cea 1,057) 756,220,066) 13,406} 19,943,000} 26,534,207) 88,933,733) 115,467,940 

Totalss. 40000 3.:288 22,936) 4,337,631,558| 618,933] 693, 932, 228) 1,780,574,604| 1,635, 923,936] 3,425,498,540 
Vegetable products 4,793 494,176,054] 78.300] 81,830,734] 429,325,105) 283,374,975] 712,700,080 
Animal products... 4,692 233,113,872] 68,381] 61,407,018] 325,455,482] 132,260,556} 457,716,038 
Textile products... 1,802 346,512,165) 107,519) 95,891,243] 198,870,157) 183,137,300) 382,007, 457 
Wood and paper... 6,811] 1,023,301, 749] 150,550) 167,995,734] 271,780,232) 357,786,924] 629, 567,156 
Tron and its pro- 

Cutts seers: 1,148 638,914,893} 106,293} 143,351,174] 261,102,679] 264,819,160) 525,921,839 
Non-ferrous metals. 401 208,957,166] 33,443) 44,154,695) 87,612,666) 112,757,295) 200,369,961 
Non-metallic min- 

EON ES Ree Bh AT As 1,184 280,033,057| 26,662} 33,958,541! 86,312,529} 89,483,536) 175,746,065 
Chemicals and al- 

lied products..... 561 134,618,839} 14,559] 18,656,851) 63,680,588] 63,854,084] 127,484,672 
Miscellaneous in- ; 

GUSETICS 35.08/55. 30 447 111,178,478} 18,518} 23,739,922) 34,699,896] 44,466,809] 79,166,705 
Central electric sta- 

tions =F FS 1,097 866,825,285) 14,708} 22,946,315) 30,785,270) 104,033,297) 134,818,567 

Totals ys = bah. x5. 22: 23,379| 4,780, 296,049] 658,023) 755,199, 372/1,950,804,839)|1,819,046,025/3, 769,850,364 
Vegetable products. 4,845 531,918,725] 83,764! 88,119,342) 489,922,128) 317,073,457 , 585 
Animal products.... 4,542 243,550,121) 67,777| 61,950,631) 351,324,498) 133,697,496) 485,021,994 
Textile products.... 1, 885 365,721,591) 113,724) 103,451,235) 223,730,616] 191,671,848] 415,402,464 
Wood and paper.... 7,290} 1,158, 651,534] 158,005] 179,244,698) 293,159,913] 389,389,952) 682,549,865 
Tron and its pro- 

GUCtSY. 54.3 a6s0 1,159 702,931,186] 119,199} 168,320,038] 309,618,074] 300,014,925] 609,632,999 
Non-ferrous metals. 406 253,367,370] 35,568) 47,497,842) 98,746,014] 189,220,908) 237,966,927 
Non-metallic min- 

nc Rs ea 1,178 298,693,122) 28,650! 37,136,451] 93,683,873] 112,398,268) 206,082,141 
Chemicals and ; 

allied products... 572 148,939,920} 16,130} 20,290,417) 74,163,334] 72,812,503] 146,975,837 
Miscellaneous in- 

GUSULIES xc hisjo. 2:0 453 119,602,877} 19,351] 25,101,208} 35,090,248) 50,439,849} 85,530,097 
Central electric sta- 

tions! |) Bid 2.0046 1,049 956,919,603} 15,855} 24,087,420) 31,365,636] 112,326,819} 148,692,455 

1929. 

POtaise: 3.88. <i. hose 23,597] 5,083,014, 754| 694,434) 813,049, 842/2,066,636,914/1,997,350,365/4,063,987,279 
Vegetable ea ol 5,005 569,064,835} 88,858] 93,299,665) 427,019,724) 344,437,941] 771, 457,665 
Animal products... 4,490 243,825,065| 67,670] 62,081,423} 345,351,882) 132,409,973) 477,761,855 
Textile products... 1,891 383,153,797| 115,620] 105,896,237) 220,304,250) 205,943,337] 426, 247,587 
Wood and paper.... 7,405) 1,152,075,234] 164,800] 192,235,448) 314,203,289) 411,616,451] 725,819,740 
Iron and its pro- 

GMCiS ates eee 1,169 754,989,105} 132,281] 186,928,700] 384,925,660) 353,087,320] 738,012,980 
Non-ferrous metals. 408 298,721,106) 39,867] 54,501,806) 124,900,632] 158,645,034] 283,545, 666 
Non-metallic min- 

Brains. es: 1,188 329,448,844] 31,431] 41,511,846) 117,149,130] 124,874,388] 242,023,518 
Chemicals and 

allied products... 554] 165,886,912} 16,694] 22,639,449) 55,184,337} 83,360,884) 138,545,221 
Miscellaneous in- 

GUSETIOS.s,'. S05 01 463 130,118,324) 21,049} 29,123,447) 42,982,071) 60,091,591} 103,073,662 
Central electric sta- 

RIOT oot Shas. chad 1,024| 1,055,731,532| 16,164|  24,831,821| 34,615,939] 122,883,446] 157,499,385 
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2.—Summary of Statistics of Manufactures, by Industrial Groups, for typical years, 
1917-1930'—concluded. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Estab- Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Industrial Group. lish- Capital Em- and of Value of Value of 
ments. ployees.| Wages. Materials. | Products. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
1930. 

Totals: f65: Fai! 24,020) 5,203,316, 760| 644,439) 736,092, 766) 1,666,983,902/1, 761,986,726) 3,428,970,628 
Vegetable products.| 5,041} 569,403,769] 84,182} 85,259,243] 357,510,340] 314,513,326) 672,023, 666 
Animal products... 4,341| 283,334,972} 57,657) 55,564,398) 285,328,411) 1382,212,467| 417,540,878 
Textile products... 1,886] 368,567,643) 109,576) 97,903,096] 184,563,865) 177,250,868] 361,814, 733 
Wood and paper.... 7,816} 1,221,357, 252) 156,724] 174,406,889] 268,249,293] 368,350,618] 636,599,911 
Iron and its pro- 

GUCtSS<:. a5. seeed 1,196} 757,797,256) 119,987] 165,429,608} 281,718,862) 288,032,111] 569,745,973 
Non-ferrous metals 429| 325,605,549) 38,756) 62,319,027} 111,738,411] 138,720,310] 250, 458, 721 
Non-metallic min- 

eralgare. el eae 1, 234 336,018,922} 29,868) 39,241,165) 107,206,674) 109,606,153} 216,812,827 
Chemicals and 

allied products .. 591 168,119,152} 15,503] 21,041,788} 48,165,038) 71,804,599) 119,969, 637 
Miscellaneous in- 

Gustries eater. 452 84,912,229] 14,328] 17,640,108) 22,508,008) 35,458,129) 57,966,137 
Central electric sta- 

HORS: SSE eee: 1,034] 1,138,200,016| 17,858] 27,287,443 — 126,038,145] 126,038, 145 


1See note at end of Table 1 on p. 315. 


Subsection 3.—Summary Statistics of Manufacturing Production. 


Summary Statistics of Manufactures.—lIn Table 3 will be found an analysis 
of the most important statistics of manufactures for the eight years from 1922 to 
1929 here brought together in order that the tendencies in Canadian manufactur- 
ing industries may be traced as clearly as possible through this latest period of 
their development. Corresponding figures for the years from 1917 to 1922 were 
given at p. 384 of the 1926 Year Book, but the inflation of values in the war and 
immediate post-war periods makes the figures for these years largely incompar- 
able. One very important figure, however, where the trend of development pro- 
ceeds clearly and uninterruptedly throughout the 13 years, is concerned with the 
use of power. In the analysis here given the aim is to show the position of power 
as a factor in general manufacturing production. Therefore the power install- 
ation of central electric stations has been excluded. Unfortunately this was not 
done for the earlier years shown in the 1926 Year Book. When this change is 
made it will be found that the total horse-power employed increased from 1,664,578 in 
1917 to 3,867,979 in 1929 or by 182 p.c. in 12 years. In the same period the horse- 
power used per establishment increased from 75 to 171 and the horse-power per 
wage-earner from 3-04 to 6-58, indicating the rapidly increasing contribution of 
power to manufacturing production. 

The increases from $143,929 to $215,409 in average capital per establishment bet- 
ween 1922 and 1929, and from 21-1 to 29-4 in average number of employees are very 
significant figures. It is also noteworthy that the percentage of salaried employees 
to total employees has declined between 1922 and 1929 from 16-0 to 13-9—or 
approximately from one-sixth to one-seventh. In other words, there were in 1929 
Six wage-earners employed to each salary earner, as compared with five wage- 
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earners to each salary earner in 1922. This is probably due to the fact that in the 
depression of 1920-22, wage-earners, with a less secure tenure of their positions, 
were laid off to a proportionately much greater extent than salary earners, so that 
the proportion of salary earners on the 1922 staffs was abnormally large. 
Value of Products.—The gross value of manufactured products in 1929 
was reported as $4,063,987,279; the cost of materials was $2,066,636,914, leaving 
$1,997,350,365 as the value added by manufacture. As the finished products of 
one branch of manufacture are constantly used as materials in other branches 
in the ascending scale of modern industry, it follows that they are counted over 
and over again, swelling in this manner the total gross value of products. The 
total value of manufactured products, strictly defined, would include: (1) the 
value of all raw materials obtained from the extractive and primary production 
industries which have entered into the manufacturing output; and (2) the entire 
value added to these raw materials by manufacturing processes from the time 
they first entered any factory up to the close of the census year. This total value 
would be very much greater than the $1,997,350,365 shown as having been added 
by manufacture, but not so great as the $4,063,987,279 shown as the gross value 
of production. (The decline of $635,000,000 in gross value of products in 1930 was 
mainly accounted for by a drop of almost $400,000,000 in the cost of materials). 


Volume of Manufacturing Production in Recent Years.'—An investig- 
ation of the greatest importance, especially in a period when values are rapidly 
changing (see p. 310, also Chapter XX dealing with price movements), is that 
of the volume of manufacturing production as distinguished from its value. Since 
real income is ultimately measured in goods and services, the growth of the volume 
of manufactures therefore becomes a matter of great importance. The important 
thing to know is whether consumers are getting more goods and services, not whether 
they are expending more dollars and cents. 

The ever-increasing use of factory products is one of the most significant 
features of modern life. Its beginnings are sketched in the introduction to this 
Chapter on pp. 305-309. The process has continued until at the present time 
fresh fruits and vegetables are about the only articles which reach the consumer 
without, in some way, being first processed at a factory. Fresh milk is pasteurized 
and bottled in a dairy plant, fresh fish and meats are dressed principally in packing 
plants, and the home preserving of fruits and vegetables is being superseded by 
more efficient processes in the canning factory. Thus even the foods we eat, as 
well as the clothing we wear, our household conveniences and our instruments of 
production and transportation are increasingly products of factories. The growing 
volume of factory production, therefore, measures approximately the total flow of 
the economic goods upon which the rising standards of modern life so vitally depend. 

The statistics of manufactures afford a variety of measures of the growth of 
factory production. The number of wage-earners, capital invested, value of pro- 
duction and value added by manufacture all show to some extent the direction 
and volume of growth. The value of production and that added by manufacture, 
being reported in dollars, are influenced by price changes as well as the quantity of 
goods produced and, as already explained, become misleading under the violent 
price changes of the past fifteen years. The capital invested is also affected by 
changing money values, while the relation between capital invested and value of 
goods produced varies greatly as between one industry and another. Neither is 


i1For a much more detailed and comprehensive treatment of this subject see the study ‘‘The Physical 
ee of Manufactures’’ by A. Cohen, B. Com., Acting Chief of the Census of Industry, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 
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the number of wage-earners employed likely to be a representative measure of 
changes in the volume of production. The progressively increasing use of machi- 
-nery and the rise in the power installed per wage-earner (see Table 3) tend to increase 
the employee’s output. Thus while the reported wage-earners in 1929 had increased 
33-5 p.c. over the number in 1923, the volume of production is estimated to have 
increased by 50-2 p.c. in the same period. 


In the construction of an independent measure or index cf the volume of manu- 
facturing production many difficulties were encountered. There are constant 
changes in the commodities manufactured and in their relative proportions. New 

articles are introduced and rapidly come into common use, such as the radio during 
the past decade, giving rise to quite large new industries and frequently resulting 
in a decline of previously existing industries. It was very difficult to construct an 
index which would accurately show changes in manufacturing effort resulting from 
these changes in production. A second difficulty arose from the fact that many 
establishments find it difficult to accurately report quantitatively their minor 
products or by-products, and a few industries find the same difficulty in reporting 
their major products. In such cases changes in the raw materials used or in the 
wage-earners employed were used in the construction of the index. A third import- 
ant difficulty arose from the fact that, even where there was continuity in the kind 
of commodities produced and where such commodities were reported quantitatively, 
there have been changes which are not capable of statistical measurement in the 
quality of the commodities produced. For instance, the motor vehicle of to-day is 
a very different thing from that of ten or even five years ago. The improvement 
has entailed increases in plant equipment and workmanship and a generally greater 
manufacturing effort per unit produced. It is quite obvious that a true index of 
the volume of production should represent changes in quality as well as quantity. 
Since this is not possible, and since the trend of modern manufacturing is toward a 
more elaborate fabrication of materials with consequent improvement in quality 
and workmanship, it is essential to recognize that an index of volume is likely to 
understate rather than overstate the growth of manufacturing processes. In spite 
of these difficulties it is believed that the index in the table which follows is reasonably 
reliable for the broad groups of industries and may justifiably be used in making 
generalizations. 

The central electric stations were excluded from general manufactures in making 
the index, since this industry is in a class by itself in the peculiar function of its 
product, and is also unique in the magnitude of its capital investment and the 
smallness of its labour force in proportion to its net production. The index is based 
on the quantities of manufactured products reported and includes 71-1 p.c. of the 
total value of the production in 1926, exclusive of central electric stations. It is 
weighted according to the values added in the manufactures of 1926. A complete 
description of the manner in which the index is constructed will be found in the 
publication referred to in the footnote on p. 320. 


The Growih af Manufactures 1923-29.—The physical volume of manufacturing 
production, exclusive of central electric stations, increased 50-2 p.c. from 1923 to 
1929. When it is recalled that the population of Canada is estimated to have 
increased only 11-3 p.c. during the same period, the growth of manufacturing 
production is indeed remarkable. Of this advance, the part resulting from an 
increase in the domestic demand due to growth of population would be about 11-3 p.c. 
Exports of partly and fully manufactured goods increased from $591,830,000 in the 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1924, to $690,904,000 in the fiscal year 1930, the increase 
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in exports representing about 3-6 p.c. of the 1923 production. The remainder of 
the increase in production by 1929, or a margin equal to roughly 35 p.c. of the 
volume of manufactures of 1923, was therefore apparently absorbed by the rise 
in the standard of living of the population of Canada. 

By reference to Table 4 below, it may be seen that, with the exception of a 
slight recession in 1924, the expansion was continuous. As might be expected, all 
groups did not expand to the same extent during the period covered. In the com- — 
ponent material classification, the non-ferrous metal group led with an increase of 
90-3 p.c., while the animal products group recorded the lowest increase, viz., 17-2 
p.c. Among the purpose groups, the greatest increases were shown by drink and 
tobacco (84-9 p.c.), vehicles and vessels (84-3 p.c.), house furnishings (74-5 p.c.) 
and industrial equipment (69-7 p.c.), while the smallest increases were shown by 
the small group “personal utilities” (19-3 p.c.) and food (21-4 p.c.). This appears 
to bear out the conclusion of the previous paragraph, for the rise in the standard of 
living would express itself in the increased consumption of luxuries, such as drink 
and tobacco, motor cars and house furnishings, and in increased investment in plant 
equipment. 


4.—Indexes of the Volume of Manufacturing Production, according to Component 


Material and Purpose Classifications, 1923-29. 


1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 


Group. 


CoMPoNENT MATERIAL CLASSIFICATION— 
Vegetable products...........ccseceeeeees 
PANTING PLOGUCES T ti.ce ne ees ee ee eens 
Textiles and textile products.............. 
Wood and paper products...............6- 
Troniandiits products ..n6.4 3). eck eee 
jNon-terrous metalss.| virns.c. 02 hele Se eae 
Non-metallic minerals................005- 
Chemicals and allied products........... ‘h, 
Miscellaneous industries............-.00.- 


Totals, All Industries!........ 100-0 98-2 | 107-5 | 122-2} 1380-2 | 141-9 150-2 


i a 


PuRPose CLASSIFICATION— 


(X06 ICIRR I Cori aN a ecarTeE e t ainae Ca Jee 100-0 | 107-3 | 114-0} 118-1] 115-5] 122-4 121-4 
Clophing 2a Tee ae och unt, oe tee 100-0 100-1 107-5 120-6 128-6 138-7 138-5 
DrinktandstobaccO my incest teenie tos 100-0 | 114-6] 121-8] 1381-6] 151-3] 171-6 184-9 
Personal welitiesse sacs oes Co oes 100-0 95-4 | 102-2] 117-1] 124-5 | 125-2 119-3 
Houseturnishingsom ie ..e.2 ose. e sce ces oe 100-0 | 111-8 | 109-1] 126-7| 153-1] 158-4 174-5 
Books-and stationery... ots. ences oes. 100-0 83-4 97-6 | 107-4 | 119-3 | 1382-0 141-2 
Vehicles and vessels............eeeeeceees 100-0 87-1 107-7 | 140-1 148-9 | 158-5 184-3 
Producers” materials. o....04, 0.205 Geese 100-0 94-9 | 103-8 | 117-8 | 125-0] 1388-0 146-9 
Industrialequipments... ..0¢.ees teak oe 100-0 99-7 | 108-3 | 131-1] 142-6 | 157-9 169-7 
Miscellaticoussearaet os sack aces sete oes 100-0} 104-8} 108-4] 117-6 | 124-1] 183-4 147-1 


1Fixclusive of central electric stations. 


The construction of this new index of the volume of manufacturing production 
has superseded for the years 1923-29 the index shown in Table 4 of this Chapter 
in former Year Books. The former index, which made no pretense to the reliability 
of the new one, was made by dividing the gross value of manufactures by the index 
number of the prices of manufactured goods. The central electric stations were 
included in the former index, while they are excluded from the new one. However, 
the former index covered the period 1917 to 1923 not covered in the new one and, 
since this earlier period was one of wide fluctuations in money values, the following 
index numbers are given for the whole period since 1917, using the earlier method, 
but excluding central electric stations, for the years 1917 to 1923 and the new 
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index, transferred to the 1917 base, from 1923 to 1929: 1917, 100-0; 1918, 102-0; 
1919, 98-1; 1920, 95-0; 1921, 86-1; 1922, 96-0; 1923, 104-8; 1924, 102-9; 1925, 
112-7; 1926, 128-1; 1927, 136-5; 1928, 148-8; 1929, 57-5. 


Consumption of Manufactured Products.—One of the beneficial results of 
placing the classification of external trade and of production upon a common basis 
is exhibited in Table 5, where the value of commodities made ovailable fcr con- 
sumption in Canada is derived from the statistics of the two important fields. For 
example, the value of all manufactured commodities made available in a period 
approximately corresponding to 1929 was $4,308,378,487, a figure obtained by 
adding to the value of manufactured products in 1929 the value of the imports of 
-manufactured and partly manufactured goods during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1930, and deducting the value of the corresponding exports for the same period. In 
this table more accurate statistics could be presented were it possible to exclude 
from the gross value of manufactured products the duplications involved when the 
products of one manufacturing establishment become the materials worked upon 
in another. Iron, vegetable, textile, wood and paper and animal products were, 
in that order, the leading groups in the value of finished goods made available for 
consumption. The large amount of manufactured vegetable products made avail- 
able for consumption was due to the large domestic production, as the exports and 
imports were about equal, while manufactures of textiles and iron and steel products, 
in addition to a large production, showed an excess of imports over exports of 
$137,000,000 for textiles and $228,000,000 for iron and steel products. Wood and 
paper, animal and non-ferrous metal products were manufactured in Canada in 
greater quantities than required for home consumption, providing export balances 
in these groups of commodities. 


5. —Consumption of Manufactured Products, by Groups, 1929, with Totals 
for 1922-28. 


Notre.—Statistics-of manufacturing production are for the calendar year. Imports and exports of manu- 


factured and partly manufactured goods are for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31 of the following years. 


Manufactured and Partly} Value of 
Value of Manufactured Goods. | Manufactured 
Group of Industries. Manufactured See re eh OCLS 
Products. Value of | Value of a ee 
Imports. Exports. 


$ 
771, 457, 665 


$ 
125,010,477 


$ 
122,902, 659 


Consumption.! 


$ 
773 , 565, 483 


Wer ouaOlepTOUUCtS eres Cee ce vom eek eines ten 
AGING PrOGUCLR A. SEE o dsm Cera cole ends ss Bey s 477,761,855| 44,425,795] 64,802,581] 457,385,069 
SSE ait TES LTE ite Se IE ae eG ere Rs 426, 247,587) 144,573,313] 7,489,884) 563,331,016 
Wood and paper products... .0...00.0c. cece ee ee 725,819,740} 58,882,293) 267,006,760) 517,695,273 
MIPORIANC 11S DEOGUCES lise socrk. <iohs.cinc iste nee ee ss 738,012,980) 307,066,936} 78,571,009] 966,508,907 
Non-ferrous metal products.......0.....0...000005- 283,545,666) 82,132,716) 99,113,024) 266,565,358 
Non-metallic mineral products.................05. 242,023,518| 69,391,244 8,491,908 302, 922,854 
Chemicals and allied products...............0-005 138,545,221] 39,343,858] 22,468,462] 155,420,617 
Miseellancous industries... 6.0.0.5. 60s. ak 103,073,662) 68,400,262} 20,057,938} 151,415,986 
Central electric stations.......... BE Nek POR Pa! 157,499,385 96,693) 4,028,154) 153,567,924 
PRG tAISS 929 | access eras bind cast 4,063,987,279| 939,323,587) 694,932,378] 4,308,378, 487 
EEO URES gO Oates ak. cece ape ova 10S Coser hives 3, 769,850,364] 975,114,175] 719,103,239) 4,025, 861,300 
MOtAS, T9AIFIe Cee. hE. Ba, 8, 425,498,540} 825,147,919] 648,178,000) 3,602,468, 459 
WP ptais, 1926 Me. sl deers et 3, 247,803,438] 767,622,008) 673,709,266) 3,341, 116,180 
PE RAISS OOD fate eee ee ete ree 2,948, 545,315) 671,462,940) 695,325,245) 2,924, 683,010 
OCAIS A D2A Le aid. iced oboe oe sas the eee 2,695, 053,582| 576,031,243] 591,598,479) 2,679,486, 346 
J LTS RA Fea EO aie a care ET aN SE Slee aia 2,781, 165,514| 639,343,645] 591,829,306) 2,828,679, 853 
ED DGASs LOSE nts ta Se ek cies 2, 482,209,130) 574,551,323] 515,173, 415] 2,541,587, 038 


1For 1928 and 1929 foreign products imported and later re-exported are eliminated from the value of 


products available for consumption, but for 1927 and previous years this was impossible since foreign exports 
for these years had never been analysed as raw materials or partly or fully manufactured goods. ‘There- 
fore in thist able the value of manufactured products made available for consumption, for the years 1922 to 
_ 1927 inclusive, is an overstatement, by the amount of the foreign exports of manufactured et in each 
year, probably varying from about $11,000,000 in 1922 to $18,000, 000 in 1927, 
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Section 2.—Production of Industrial Groups and Individual 
Industries. 


One of the factors in the progress of Canada is the possession of many natural 
resources favourable to industrial growth. It is upon the country’s agricultural 
resources, forests, minerals and wild life that Canada’s industries are mainly based. 
The sea and lake fisheries also make an important contribution of raw materials to 
the manufacturing industries of the Dominion. Nevertheless, the industrial 
development of Canada was a matter of small beginnings and gradual growth over 
a period of many years, and the comparatively small home market, restricted at 
the present time to a population of about ten millions, a large part of it in scattered 
agricultural areas, is still one of the difficulties of the situation. Yet Canada is now 
not merely the second largest manufacturing country in the British Empire; her 
exports to the other Dominions consist largely of manufactured goods and her exports 
of manufactured and partly manufactured goods to the United States exceed the 
exports of raw materials. The rate at which this movement is to continue will 
depend almost entirely upon growth within the Dominion—upon the further develop- 
ment of the many-sided physical assets of the country. / 


Subsection 1.—Manufactures Grouped by Chief Component Materials. 


A classification based on the chief component materials in the various products 
of each manufacturing establishment was applied for the first time in the compila- 
tion of the returns for 1920. The number of groups was reduced from fifteen to nine 
to correspond with the external trade classification and the classes of industry were 
somewhat altered to conform with recent industrial developments. Subsequently 
the central electric stations industry was taken out of the miscellaneous class and 
now forms a class by itself. | 


Vegetable Products.—With the exception of rubber, coffee and spices, sugar 
factories and rice mills, the industries of this group are dependent mainly upon 
domestic farm products as raw materials. The milling industry, which has existed 
to meet domestic needs for more than 300 years, is one of the Dominion’s oldest 
industries, but its greatest expansion has occurred within recent times. The great 
increase in grain production, which followed the settlement of the western prairies, 
laid the foundation for this expansion, while the war and the demand it created gave 
a great impetus to the industry, production of wheat flour in 1918 amounting to 
17,881,000 barrels. Productive capacity of the 409 flour mills operating during 1929 


reached about 123,000 barrels per day. Since then, the industry has been adversely - 


affected by the difficulties which have beset the Canadian grain trade and the great 
decline in prices of grains. Production dropped from 19,756,000 barrels in 1929 
to 15,624,000 in 1930. Exports of wheat flour declined’ from 9,573,880 barrels in 
the calendar year 1929, to 7,514,778 barrels in the following year. The flour manu- 
factured from Canadian hard spring wheat is of very high baking quality and a 
recovery of purchasing power in Europe and the Orient would contribute toward 
the return cf flour exports to their former volume. Other industries contributing 
largely to food manufacture are sugar refineries, bread, biscuits, etc., and, to a lesser 
degree, plants engaged in the canning of fruits and vegetables. 

Raw material imported from tropical countries is the basis for an industry of 
a different character. Canada is now among the leading countries of the world as a 
manufacturer of rubber goods. Existing plants represented in 1929 a capital of 
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over $73,000,000 and gave employment to approximately 17,800 workers receiving 
$20,000,000 in wages and salaries and producing goods to the value of $97,000,000. 


The beverage industries—breweries, distilleries and wineries—which are im- 
portant elements of the vegetable products group, have expanded from a production 
of $30,000,000 in 1922 to $111,000,000 in 1929, owing partly to the modification of 
prohibition laws in Canada and also to the fact that a large part of their production 
was exported to the United States. The tobacco industries, another important factor 
in the vegetable products group, had a total production in 1929 of nearly $85,000,000. 


Animal Products.—Another form of food manufacture—that of slaughtering 
and meat-packing—has also made great strides. It comes as a surprise to many that 
slaughtering and meat-packing was until lately at the head of all the industries in 
regard to the value of the products and in both 1929 and 1930 was surpassed only by 
that of pulp and paper. Another industry which manufactures a product of farm 
animals and has been for many years of leading importance in Canada is the butter 
and cheese industry. Originating in the mixed farming districts of the Maritime 
Provinces, the Eastern Townships of Quebec and the southern counties of Ontario, 
it is now developing rapidly in parts of the Prairie Provinces and in the more recent 
northern settlements of Quebec and Ontario. For an industry so large in the aggre- 
gate, it is unique in having shown very little tendency toward consolidation in large 
units, the gross production of $127,000,000 in 1929 coming from no fewer than 2,767 
plants, mostly small and scattered at convenient points throughout the farming 
communities. Many of the plants are operated on the co-operative basis. The 
leather industries also have long been established on a considerable scale, mainly, 
of course, because the large number of cattle raised and slaughtered provide a ready 
supply of hides. There are large tanneries in the eastern provinces, and no fewer 
than 191 boot and shoe factcries were in operation in 1929, chiefly in Quebec and 
Ontario, representing a total capital of over $31,000,000 with an annual output of 
$49,000,000, and employing 15,563 men and women. The canning and preserving 
of fish also calls for reference. Concentrated naturally upon the Pacific and Atlantic 
coasts, 730 establishments were engaged in 1929 in the canning, curing and packing 
of various kinds of fish and the gross value of production was $35,000,000. 


Textiles..—Although the production of cotton and woollen fabrics, hosiery, 
knitted goods, men’s and women’s clothing and so forth amounted in 1929 to a 
gross total valued at over $426,000,000, considerable quantities of yarns and cloth 
are still imported into Canada. Canadian textile factories are capable of supplying 
ordinary domestic needs without undertaking the production of the highest grade 
materials such as are manufactured in Great Britain, where for several centuries 
hereditary skill has been developed. The net imports of manufactured or partly 
manufactured textiles during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1930, were $144,573,313 
or 34 p.c. of the gross value of the manufactured product during the calendar year 
1929. 

While the most important industry in the textile group is the manufacture of 
cotton yarn and cloth, the products of which in 1929 were valued at over $78,000,000, 
the chief development of textile industries in Canada has been in the manufacture 
of clothing and wearing apparel from both domestic and imported piece goods and 
yarns. Thus in 1929, if the men’s and women’s factory clothing, corsets, dyeing, 


1A sketch of the cotton industry, which is the most important of the textile group, is given under the 
heading of ‘‘Typical Individual Manufactures”’ at p. 429 in the Manufactures section of the Canada Year 
ook, 1924. 
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cleaning and laundry work, men’s furnishing goods, hats and caps, hosiery, knit 
goods and fabric gloves, and oiled and waterproof clothing industries be grouped 
together, the total products amounted to about $256,000,000 or 60 p.c. of the gross 
production in the whole textile group, while the net production or value added by 
the plants in these clothing industries was $132,000,000 or 64 p.c. of the net value 
of production by all textile industries. 


The woollen industry may be divided into four sections, according as the chief 
product of value is cloth, yarn, carpets and mats, or miscellaneous goods. Of the 
119 plants in operation during 1929, 44 were engaged chiefly in manufacturing 
cloth, 27 in making yarns, 22 in making carpets and rugs and 26 in making miscel- 
laneous woollen goods. The total value of woollen goods manufactured by the 
four classes of mills during 1929 amounted to $85,180,000, as compared with 
$34,700,000 in 1928. 


Wood and Paper.—<An outstanding feature of the general expansion of Cana- 


dian commerce since the opening of the century has been the change in the industries - 


associated with forestry which are dealt with in greater detail in Chapter IX on 
Forestry, pp. 202-14 of this volume. Lumber output has fluctuated greatly, being 
so largely dependent upon building and construction operations which are them- 
selves subject to wide cyclical fluctuations. Furthermore, the increasing adoption 
of fireproof types of construction has resulted in a lower lumber consumption in 
proportion to the total building done. Thus the quantity of lumber sawn in 1911 
has never since been equalled, the total being 4,918,000 M board feet compared 
with 4,742,000 M feet in 1929, the exports amounting to 35 to 40 p.c. of the total 
in each year. In contrast with this is the progress in pulp and paper production. 
The census of 1881 recorded only 36 paper and 5 pulp-mills in existence in Canada. 
In 1929 there were 108 pulp and paper-mills, consuming more than 5,278,422 cords 
of pulpwood in the year and using hydro power to the extent of about 1,400,000 
h.p. Production of wood pulp in 1917 was 1,464,308 tons and in 1929, 4,021,229 
tons. Production of newsprint in 1917 was 689,847 tons, in 1921, 805,114 tons, in 
1923, 1,252,000 tons and in 1924, 1,388,081 tons. In 1929, the production was 
2,725,331 tons, an increase of 13 p.c. over 1928. Included in the totals are hanging 
and poster papers. Canadian production in 1929 exceeded that of the United 
States by 1,300,000 tons or 95 p.c., so that Canada now occupies first place among 
the countries of the world in the production of newsprint paper. 


Iron and Steel.—The primary production of iron and steel in Canada has 
always been handicapped by the fact that nowhere in Canada have workable deposits 
of coal and iron ore been found in juxtaposition. The nearest approach is in Nova 
Scotia, where there is an abundant supply of coal, while iron ore is obtained from 
Newfoundland. In Central Canada, where the secondary iron and steel industries 
are chiefly located, there are at present neither supplies of coal nor high-grade deposits 
of iron ore. There is a possibility, however, that high-grade bodies of ore may be 
found, and eventually the huge reserves of low grade ores now known to exist may 
be utilized. 


Iron ore, which was imported chiefly from Newfoundland and the State of 
Minnesota, was converted into pig iron in 1929 by the following companies: 
Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., at Hamilton, Ont.; the Algoma Steel Corporation 
at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.; the Canadian Furnace Co. at Port Colborne, Ont.; and 
the Dominion Iron and Steel Co. Ltd., at Sydney, N.S. These 4 blast furnace 
plants, together with 25 steel furnaces, 15 rolling mills and one smelter for making 
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ferro-manganese, accounted for a capital of $109,446,529 and a gross production 
valued at $72,231,995. There were, in 1929, no fewer than 1,169 establishments 
handling iron and steel products, aside from the numerous custom and repair shops 
engaged in re-conditioning iron and steel goods. The plants represented a capital 
of $754,989,105 and had a gross output valued at $738,012,980. A great deal of 
this output is represented by agricultural implements, for which there is a large 
domestic demand, by factory and railway equipment and commercial and passenger 
motor vehicles. The output of automobiles has increased rapidly in recent years, 
the total production in 1922 being valued at $81,956,429, in 1925 at $110,835,380, 
in 1926 at $133,598,456 and in 1929 $177,315,593, so that this industry has had in 
‘recent years a greater production than any other in the iron and steel group and in 
1929 stood fourth in gross production among all the industries of Canada. Illustrat- 
ing the importance of transportation in Canada’s economic life, next in the iron 
and steel group to the manufacture of automobiles was that of railway rolling 
stock. This industry, although subject to rather wide fluctuations, has for many 
years held an important place in Canadian manufacture and in 1929 was eighth 
among all the industries of Canada with products valued at $126,487,000. 


Non-Ferrous Metals.—During 1929 there were 408 plants in Canada manu- 
facturing products from metals other than iron and steel. Employees showed 
an increase from 18,222 in 1922 to 21,409 in 1923, 27,785 in 1925 and 39,867 in 
1929. 

One of the leading industries in this group in recent years has been the manu- 
facture of electrical apparatus and supplies; this industry had in 1929 a gross produc- 
tion of $113,796,002. The industry is showing rapid growth in keeping with the 
widely increasing development and utilization of hydro-electric energy in Canada. 
The development of cheap electric power has done much to popularize the use of 
electrical equipment for both domestic and industrial purposes, and the future 
demand for such apparatus will probably be limited only by the development of 
adequate power. 

The non-ferrous smelting and refining industry has shown a marked expansion 
in recent years in keeping with discoveries and developments in the field of mining 
enterprise. Metallurgical operations have been enlarged at the great smelter at 
Trail, B.C., and in the Sudbury district of Ontario, while, in addition to the copper 
smelter at Anyox, B.C., the silver-cobalt plant at Deloro, Ont. and the aluminium 
plant at Shawinigan Falls already in operation, there have been established within 
the last decade new copper smelters at Flin Flon and Noranda, new copper refineries 
at Sudbury and Montreal, and the new aluminium plant at Arvida, on the Saguenay. 
As a result, there are now 12 non-ferrous metal smelting and refining p'ants in 
Canada, and the net production of the industry has increased from $16,465,000 in 
1922 to. $68,438,000 in 1929, while the gross value of the products of this industry 
has risen in the same period from $23,637,000 to $109,854,000. 

Another industry of some importance consisted of 102 firms engaged principally 
in the rolling, casting, and manufacturing of brass and copper, the principal products 
being castings and machinery fittings, brass steam fittings, plates and sheets, rods, 
wire and wire cloth. The selling value of the products was $36,115,581, while the 
materials used in the process of manufacture were worth $21,118,038 and the net 
value of production was therefore about $15,000,000. 


Non-Metallic Minerals.—The recovery in business conditions from 1921 to 
1929 is demonstrated by developments in the non-metallic mineral group. The 
recent expansion is accentuated by the growth of the petroleum products industry, 
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which in 1929 produced over 40 p.c. of the gross value of the entire production of 
the group. In 1929 this industry included 10 blending plants and 15 plants for 
the refining of crude oils. The refining plants were located with a view to economy 
of distribution, based on the greatest accessibility to the source of supply and the 
proximity of the markets. The refineries on the eastern and western coasts obtain 
their crude petroleum from South America, Mexico and the United States by tank 
steamers, bringing transportation costs toa minimum. ‘Those situated in the central 
part of the Dominion absorb the domestic production of crude oil and draw addi- 
tional supplies from the United States by rail or pipeline. The more general use 
of the automobile has resulted in a continually expanding demand for gasolene and 
lubricating oils. The installation of oil-using equipment in industrial plants for 
generating power and in buildings of various kinds for heating purposes has also 
increased the consumption of fuel oil. 


The coke and gas industry of Canada has developed chiefly along two lines: 
the one, in the principal centres of population, to provide a gas supply for the residents; 
and the other, in association with blast-furnaces, smelters and metallurgical works, 
to provide coke and gas for fuel, while some by-product coke plants provide a high- 
grade voke sized for domestic fuel and competing with anthracite coal. Gas is the 
most important product of the industry and coke the other chief product, while 
there are numerous products such as tar, ammonia and ammonium sulphate, light 
oils, ete. 


Other industries of a varied nature included in this group are the manufacture 
of asbestos products, the glass industry, the manufacture of abrasives, the prepar- 
ation of ornamental and monumental stone, the bottling of aerated waters and 
the manufacture of various clay products and cement. 


Chemicals.—Recent important developments in Canada’s chemical industry 
centre around the operations of two large companies, namely, Canadian Industries 
Limited and the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company. 


In June, 1930, the new sulphuric acid plant of Canadian Industries Limited 
at Copper Cliff, Ontario, commenced operations. This plant utilizes the sulphur 
in the waste converter gases from the new nickel-copper smelter at that point and 
has a capacity of about 150 tons of acid per day. In July, 1930, the company 
opened its new nitre cake works at Copper Cliff; this commodity is used in large 
quantities in the smelter operations for the separation of nickel and copper and 
heretofore was mostly imported from the United States. Now the natural sodium 
sulphate is brought from the extensive lake deposits in Saskatchewan and treated 
with acid from the new acid works to produce a nitre cake suitable for smelter use. 
It is interesting to note that the imports of nitre cake declined from 80,872 tons 
at $1,081,984 in 1929 to 15,276 tons at $219,173 in 1930 and 14,258 tons at $175,648 
in 1931 (calendar years). 


Another important contribution to Canada’s chemical industries was made 
by the same company at its plant at Sandwich, Ontario, where an addition to the 
caustic soda works provides for the manufacture of synthetic ammonia, the first 
to be made in Canada. In the electrolysis of salt brine, liquid chlorine and caustic 
soda are produced and in the process large quantities of hydrogen are liberated. 
This formerly went to waste but is now collected and pumped to the ammonia 
department where it is burned in air and the excess is united under pressure with 
the remaining nitrogen to make pure liquid ammonia. This plant commenced to 
produce in June, 1930. 
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At Trail, B.C., extensive chemical works are being built by the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Company. The sulphur dioxide in smelter fumes is now 
_ utilized to make sulphuric acid which will be used chiefly for making fertilizers. 
To date operations have been of an experimental nature, but in January, 1931, 
the first phosphate unit commenced on a commercial basis. The main products 
will be triple superphosphate, mono-ammonium phosphate and ammonium sul- 
phate, the nitrogen for the last two compounds being obtained from air in a new 
synthetic ammonia unit. 


Canada’s chemical industry has shown steady growth during the past decade 
_ and its stability is indicated by the fact that during the prevailing economic de- 
pression the 1930 output showed a recession of only 13-4 p.c. from the record 
_ established in 1929. Production in 1930 was valued at $119,969,637 as compared 
with $138,545,221 in 1929. Allowing for price declines and changes in statistical 
methods, the 1930 output exceeded the value for any of the years from 1919 to 
1927 inclusive. - 


In 1930 a change was made in the method of compiling statistics for the che- 
mical industry. The re-arrangement of the industries allows for 15 main groups 
instead of 10 and the values of intermediate products, formerly included, have been 
omitted. For that year the industries are as follows in order of importance, based on 
the gross value of output: paints and varnishes; soaps and washing compounds; 
medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations; acids, alkalies and salts; miscellaneous; 
explosives, ammunition and fireworks; coal tar distillation; fertilizers; toilet prepar- 
ations; inks; flavouring extracts; adhesives; polishes and dressings; compressed 
gases; wood distillation. 


Central Electric Stations.—Beginning with 1926, central electric stations 
have been taken out of group 9—Miscellaneous Industries—and shown as a separ- - 
ate group. The purpose of the separation is to facilitate the presentation of the 
statistics of the power installed in manufacturing establishments. Practically 
all other industries produce either wholly finished goods or products which are 
used as materials for further processes of manufacture. ‘The product of the central 
electric station industry is not a material in the same sense, but is electrical energy 
which supplies the power for many of the manufacturing processes, as well as for 
_ mining enterprises, electric railways and the various lighting and domestic ser- 
vices. Included in the establishments reported as central electric stations, in 
addition to the plants where power is generated from water, steam or some other 
primary source, are numerous distributing plants which buy power at high voltage 
from the generating establishments and transform and distribute it to local con- 
sumers. In such cases, where the distributing stations are separate organizations 
from the generating system, there is therefore a duplication in the gross revenue 
reported from the sale of power. The economic function performed by the distri- 
buting station-is similar to that of a manufacturing industry which transforms 
materials to meet the requirements of the consumer. Therefore the cost of power 
purchased by distributing stations is regarded as a cost of material, and a figure 
of net revenue is taken from which all duplications are eliminated. This treatment 
has been applied to the figures for 1926 and later years and introduces a slight 
element of incomparability with figures for previous years. 


The principal statistics of each of the manufacturing industries of Canada 
during 1929 are presented in Table 6 on pp. 330-335. 
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6.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Cost of 


Group and Industry. 
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Materials and Value of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1929. 
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735,586 
16,312 


2,864,831 
51,506, 523 
40,453,535 

543, 240, 589 


1, 080, 106, 598 


89, 158,381 
51,208, 827 
63, 482,924 
144, 664, 706 


427,019, 724 
345,351, 882 
220,304, 250 
314, 203, 289 
384, 925, 660 
124, 900, 632 
117, 149, 130 
55, 184,337 
42,982,071 
34, 615, 939 


427,019, 724 


27,717,889 
38,507, 559 
19, 135, 208 
17,012,776 
21,025, 868 
12,928, 920 
20,369, 239 
130, 437, 426 


16, 641,016 
134, 230 


9,532, 099 
33,408, 648 
3, 641,501 
35, 640, 124 
166,470 
8,643, 755 
3,143,367 


345,251, 882 
22,592 

310, 605 
956, 174 
643, 209 
25,510,731 
93, 861,458 
10,556, 545 
21,496, 859 
227, 640 
12,620,177 
2,847,839 
1,949,161 
12,685 
1,246,771 
18, 065, 583 
1,719,842 
151,814,517 
1,189,494 


Values of Products. 

° 
Net. Gross. a 
1,773,894 4,638,725] 1 
42,786,293 94,292,816) 2 
30, 980, 431 71,433,966) 3 
617,372,403] 1,160,612,992| 4 
1,022, 984,190} 2,103,090, 788] 5 
75, 750, 746 164,909,127) 6 
29,292,332 80,501,159) 7 
44,123,868} 107,556,792) 8 
132,286,208} 276,950,914] 9 
344,437,941] 771,457,665) 1 
132,409,973} 477,761,855) 2 
205,948,337] 426,247,587) 3 
411,616,451 725,819,740} 4 
353, 087,320 738,012,980} 5 
158, 645, 034 283,545,666) 6 
124, 874,388 242,023,518] 7 
83,360, 884 138,545,221] 8 
60, 091, 591 103,073,662) 9 
122,883,446] 157,499,385/10 

344,437,941) 771,457,665 
34,774,912 62,492,801] 1 
38, 706, 907 77,214,466] 2 
43,125, 713 62,260, 921| 3 
47,318, 724 64,331,500] 4 
6,945, 922 27,971,790) 5 
30, 823, 500 43,752,420) 6 
3,505,121 23, 874,360] 7 
26, 836, 903 157,274,329) 8 
11,318, 809 27,959,825) 9 
372, 628 , 858110 
924 , 094 6,502, 633)11 
728, 686 1,484, 262/12 
2,020, 249 6, 227, 312/13 
348 , 472 2,010, 227|14 
6,813,121 13, 063 ,475)15 
1,709, 956 4,775, 035/16 
5, 889,372 12,072, 691/17 
190, 679 1,422, 623/18 
19, 825, 825 29,357, 924|19 
34, 168, 088 67,576, 736|20 
1, 863, 184 5,504, 685/21 
11,511, 836 47, 151, 960/22 
127, 423 293 , 893/23 
12,189,951 20, 833, 706}24 
2,397, 866 5,541, 233/25 

132, 409,973 477, 761, 855 
465, 421 788,013] 1 
220,281 530, 886] 2 
596, 813 1,552,987) 3 
683 , 679 1,326,888] 4 
23,116, 859 48, 627,590) 5 
32,841, 737 126, 703,195} 6 
4,130, 257 14, 686, 802) 7 
13,469, 401 34, 966,260} 8 
1, 688, 673 1,916,313] 9 
6,324,549 18,944, 726/10 
2,084,695 4,932,534]11 
1,434, 034 3,383, 195/12 
16, 784 29, 469/18 
1,390,305 2,637,076)14 
7, 741, 582 25,807, 165)15 
657,819 2,377, 661/16 
34, 028,385 185, 842, 902)17 
1,518, 699 2,708,193 18 
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6.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Cost of — 
f con @ 
‘ ; Salaried Employees. 
3 Establish- Capital 
S Group and Industry. THONG: Employed. 
Male. |Female.}| Salaries. 
: No. $ No. No. $ 
Group 3.—Textite PRopucts. 
Totals. ce: 5. ct ee ee ee at 1,891 383,153, 797 6,635 3,091 19,555,354 
1) Awnings, tents and sails................... 59 2,299, 260 83 38 190,631 
A bage, COLLOIING JULO we. «cancun plc 20 6, 638, 759 91 31 319,301 
Siew bathiuics... 5 Fee Meee eee oc. kee: Sw GR ee 8 2,765, 650 50 25 195, 520 
4) Carpets, matsand rugs: ... (828.457. SE. | 22 6,446, 734 172 43 461,360 
51. Clothing, men’s factory...: .).).../ 000... 205} . 28,493,549) 1,009 411 2,596,523 
6| Clothing, women’s factory................ 461 25,087, 862 1,163 792 3,802,392 
%7| Cordage, rope and twine................... 13 13,066, 423 91 22 300,344 
Si4rCorsetse..5 eae oan Sac, Cee eet ta ad 17 5,327,991 155 165 386, 787 
9|. \Cotton:and ‘wool awastes....08?. ee. | z 1,122,818 20 9 65, 737 
10 Cottonstextites=n-e.S.cc> .. aoe oe eee 23 1,364,130] ° 52 34 150,005 
41). Cottoi-thaead. ae bt Sede 6 ' 4,190,130 73 29 195,720 
12): -Cotton:yarn and cloth..... ge). 016. 9e2... | 36 95,542,319 575 120 1,612,847 
13} Dyeing, cleaning and laundry work........ 374 26, 839, 632 641 436 1,921,760 
14\- Klax aressed ies, aire See See: ee eG 11 207, 964 5 - : 
15} Furnishing goods, men’s.............. feck 162 19, 654,505 600 292 1,579,442 
AG aitlats and: capes, tug. ses... ee ee ben. ns 152 7,709,270} - 375 204 1,025, 155 
17; Hosiery, knitted goods and fabric gloves. . 168 66, 489 , 608 771 491 2,694,053 
AS rinenieoods eee Lee sar. WY ORRT Shy cet 3 943 , 875 14 10 43,028 
18| Miscellaneous textiles, n.e.s................ 5 3,101,714 43 7 96,349 
20} Oiled and waterproof clothing............. 19 1, 186, 464 32 17 110,796 
Sty Silk goods, tad, at hod. OS Shee 23 28,278, 657 255 102 667,601 
22) “Woollem ClObl.- in at ik eee 44 20,016,292 235 73 706, 897 
23] Woollen textiles, n:e.8..c.i5 boric. oe. tS 26 8,680, 289 82 "22 277,973 
2£laWoallenvyarnge. 2th. hoe... 2ee Rie f8b. 27 7,699,902 48 19 149,098 
Grover 4.—Woop AND Parer Propvwcts. ; 5a 
Botals soso Pa a ger a eh 7,405) 1,152,075,234| 16,284) 4,958 43,373,770 
1) Beekeepers’ and poultrymen’s supplies...... 5 71,415 2 1 4,178 
AveBlueprimtine se. ee ek. TS eee eee eT et 15 213,085 15 4 35,987 
$bcBoatsand canoess.:.5..... 258 2%. te...) 118 2,830,363 69 15 140,562 
4| Boxes and bags, paper..................... 128 21,176,098 521 209 1,589,742 
5| Boxes and packing cases...............000: 126 11,185,807 238 48 594, 228 
6) Carriages, wagons and sleighs............. 334 9,794,179 163 32 389 , 047 
7| Carriage and wagon materials............. 6 692, 751 14 4 33,984 
SiuClothes ping it. co ff... a3, PRO. Ee Tt 3 235,674 5 - 11,026 
9i.Cofiins and caskets)... ..0. /228.525). 00 36 3, 608, 383 64 12 187,825 
MO lesCooperage.; ersten o oo MEER OTe. ee 82 2,472,749 35 9 107,312 
Afi ares isto. OBA ee.) | WAS OO oA 8 269, 866 5 3 5, 678 
12} Furniture and upholstering................ 367 41,851, 682 871 322 2,514, 638 
43|.. Lasts, treesiand pegs.......00.. §8eed oc 6.4 13 1,363, 388 48 17 134,618 
14] Lithographing and engraving.............. 122 21,918,581 703 378 2,649, 705 
15} Miscellaneous wood products.............. 160 5,138,149 112 38 306,949 
46) PapersoodshieSic. a... - 40) wee. ee a 40 6,173,098 144 _ 99 470,779 
17| Planing mills, sash and door factories, etc. 744 58,429,588] 1,299 247 2,853,220 
18} Printing and bookbinding................. 910 43,506, 712 1, 557 573 4,409,514 
49|\ “Printing and-publishine ), 42.85 (22-2. 767 65, 736,238 4,965 1,805 11,478,893 
20). Pulp and paper. 200 92.0 one 218.8. 108} 644,773,806} 3,104 634 9,391,901 
21| Roofing paper, wallboard, etc............. 11 7,439,641 156 51 511,220 
2 OAWe-INUl PrOWUCtSiRG 00 OR Bee eee 3,161 181,586,699 1,643 243 3,892,151 
23|.- Sportine goodar wuy.o5;., . {eee eeac eek 23 2,022,334 49 27 99, 246 
24| Stationery and envelopes......... eae 34 5,179, 903 218 97 622,606 
25| Stereotyping and electrotyping............ 29 1,494, 658 67 29 179,905 
26|” Woodenwane wae a ee eee 10 1,101,742 32 6 107,598 
27): Wogdstur ning<t. va: . ae... Mee REN 33 1,718,051 38 13 82,076 
28); Albother industries......1: e022... 2.0: 12 10,090, 644 147 42 569, 182 
Group 5.—IRon AND Its Propucts. 
Totals? 5.5...) oe Re ee a Re ew 1,169 754,989,105) 12,363 3,542 33,495, 489 
1| Agricultural implements........<.2.25..;.. 62 103,356, 773 1,334 431 3,323,306 
al Antomopilestes. Sha see. cee ce ees ce 17 98,378,301 1, 687 603 5,227,608 
3] Automobileisupplies.s ....-iekh tea. ttoe. ct 65 19,401, 890 401 129 1,178,742 
4| Bicycles and motorcycles................. 2) 2,534, 749 126 39 201, 561 
5| Beilers, tanks and engines................. 37 10,665,197 305 60 792,414 
6). Castings andHorgines:. 3... ot Gem eel ak 336 102,900,796} 2,000 647 5,768,144 
al cattard ware angstoGls s.... be. thee. took 127 37,334,436 645 238 1,921,321 
8| Iron and steel products, n.e.s.............. 61 14,719,791 576 100 1,332,415 
Sis Machinery. Gale seas” ie ee ak ob 169 75,226,204 1,822 614 4,700,846 
10) Railway rolling’stocl. 2. .ii8% 6823 22. ee 35 94,415,563 1,521 109 3,633,974 
il) Sheetanetabproducts:.... tee see.et oe ete 152 49,080,661 997 340 2,530,928 
12} Steeland rolled products, pig iron, ferro- 
alloys) ete Mil. wet eRe EER. hee ole 45] 109,446,529 597 115 1,746,020 
Els) Wire and wite'goodss# .... 2b ee fost cs 60 37,528,215 352 17 1,048,160 
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Materials and Value of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 1929— 


tinued. 
Wage-Harners. 
Fe- 

Male. ai Wages. 
No. No. $ 
42,178) 63,416] 86,340,883 

241 208 427,475 
297 638 701, 664 
136 94 222,745 
696 383 1,002,325 
4,811 5,275| 10,774,894 
4,011} 11,058) 13,326,029 
857 389 1,211,840 
87 998 697,444 

158 77 232,182 
107 324 322,971 
190 488 493,519 
11,369 8,157} 15,058,940 
4,634 6,995] 10,026,796 
105 82,659 
1,346 7,652 5,740, 703 
1,584 2,499 3,422,549 
5,873} 12,474] 13,600,483 
70 101 118, 464 

153 133 234,363 
133 146 284,495 

1, 653 2,362 3,158,195 
2,132 1,705 3,217,407 
794 243 900, 765 
741 1,017 1,131,976 
131,804) 11,754] 148,861, ta 
19 - 16,516 

65 9 64,489 

820 8 824,405 
2,089 2,673 3,868,313 
3,014 279 2,630,039 
22129 8 2,356,945 
128 - 140, 882 
162 43 119,675 
580 99 676,143 
569 a 560,360 

81 24 68,052 
11,406 483} 11,997,435 
347 154 405 , 346 
3,265 1,321 6,350,426 
1,115 62] ~ 1,064,093 
686 206 999,312 
11,473 113] 12,112,852 
7,569 2,679) 12,285,613 
8,626 1,564] 14,928,311 
29,595 869} 40,822,544 
337 6 434, 632 
44,501 79) 32,265,404 
* 343 106 406, 726 
436 745 1,022,379 
310 6 505, 264 
402 22 292,157 
516 84 404,520 
1;.298 109 1,238, 845 
113,031 3,345] 153,528,211 
9,534 109} 11,452,533 
13,922 223} 21,637,200 
3,878 300 5,532, 692 
386 389 535, 849 
1,789 3 2,251,354 
20,467 329| 25,086,510 
5,507 869 6,496,516 
2,980 8 3,929, 881 
9,746 253| 12,391,072 
23,823 35| 34,677,205 
7,085 864 8,697,242 
10,479 27| 16,788,661 
3,435 286 4,046,496 


Power 


Installed. 


168, 614 
241 


2,211 
1,984 


529,162 
26,244 
38,074 

9,628 
1,023 
7,631 
60, 112 
16,342 
8,079 
34,398 
94,054 
13,338 


207,247 
12,992 


Cost of 
Fuel. 


3,597,962 
8, 204 


14, 431, 777 
376 


1,957 
11,029 
87,479 


338, 179 
12,250,518 
88,543 
386,155 
11,725 

15, 889 
14,057 
2,578 
7,898 

138, 459 


11,779,052 
228 

800, 166 
207, 840 


1,857,096 
374,491 


5,064,542 
3,175 


Cost of 


Materials. 


220, 304, 250 
1,348,619 
10,416, 580 
1,623, 288 
2,559, 680 
25, 653, 973 
34, 558, 860 
7,798,893 
2,098,351 
1,936, 230 
1,261,764 
2,025,955 
43,133,575 
3,403, 667 
27,217 
17,848,021 
7,710,546 
31,193,505 


3,348, 836 
3,962,096 


314, 203, 289 
86,143 
134, 444 
675, 489 
12,065, 490 
5,214, 702 
5,268,973 
330,928 
98,710 
1,312,374 
2,573, 766 
98,224 
17,735,090 
246,495 
6,544,369 
1,819,664 
4,237,803 
31,679,455 
13,761, 259 
16,424,412 
96,874,749 
3,018, 273 
83,743,952 
943 , 709 
4,111, 459 
170,616 
425, 660 
486, 796 
4,120,285 


384, 925, 660 
19,016, 981 
120,332, 694 
19,045, 836 
1,132,219 
5,091, 406 
35,994,441 
9,071,258 
8, 451,363 
22,264,416 
74,156,037 
28,076,595 


32,514,596 
9,777,818 


Values of Products. 


—— | SS | SS | SSS | SS | 


° 
Net Gross ZA 
$ $ 
205,948,337) 426,247,587 
1,147,814 2,496,433) 1 
2,197,325 12,613,905) 2 
1,088,567 2,711,855] 3 
2,874,875 5,434,555] 4 
24,926,195 50,580,168] 5 
31, 787, 557 66,346,417) 6 
3,999,272 11,798,165} 7 
2,120, 668 4,219,019} 8 
708 , 954 2,645,184] 9 
‘897, 804 2,159, 568|10 
2,295, 629 4,321, 584/11 
35, 108, 190 78, 241, 765|12 
23,155,618 26,559, 285]18 
99,045 126, 262/14 
12,733,841 30,581, 862/15 
7,812,830 15,523,376 16 
29,904, 247 61,097, 752|17 
2525125 502, 860/18 
597,817 2,,712,134}19 
647, 608 1,354,314/20 
8,384,956 14, 476, 080/21 
7,009, 482 16,241, 194|22 
3,127,772 6, 476, 608/28 
3,065,146 7,027,242/24 
411,616,451} 725,819,740 
44,726 130,869] 1 
237,041 371,485] 2 
1,618, 646 2,294,135] 3 
10, 642,209 22,707,699) 4 
5,142,353 10,357,055! 5 
4,617,726 9,886, 699) 6 
308,179 639,107} 7 
329,127 427,837) 8 
1,872,964 3,185,338] 9 
1255 WSC. 3,829, 553/10 
146, 794 245,018]11 
26,401,086 44,136, 176|12 
1,083, 156 1,329, 651}13 
15,137,896 21,682, 265)14 
2,766, 793 4,586,457|15 
3, 853, 129 8,090, 932|16 
24,912, 633 56,592 ,088)17 
29,987,456 43,748, 715|18 
57,248,926 73,673 ,338|19 
147,096,012 243 ,970, 761120 
3,093,390 6,111, 663)21 
63, 245,612 146, 989, 564/22 
1,240,313 2,184, 022/28 
2,903,114 7,014, 573/24 
1,196,036 1,366, 652|25 
591,870 1,017, 530}26 
970,918 1,457, 714/27 
3,672,559 7,792, 844/28 
353,087,320 738, 012,980 
21,642,498 40,659,479| 1 
56,982,899 177,315,593] 2 
12,919,242 31,965,078) 3 
1,338, 164 2,470,383) 4 
4,914,872 10,006,278} 5 
55,580,705 91,575,146] 6 
18,587,054 27,658,312! 7 
8,700, 806 17,152,169} 8 
43 , 428,123 65,692,539] 9 
52,331,000 126, 487, 037/10 
25,075, 103 53,151, 698/11 
39,717,399 72,231, 995|12 
11, 869, 455 21,647, 273113 


| 
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6.—Statistics of the Numbers, Capital, Employees, Salaries and Wages, Cost of 


con 
: : Salaried Employees. 
3 Group and Industry. pada a' Se ee 
A . ployee. | Male. |Female.| Salaries. 
Group 6.—Non-Frerrovus Metat Propucts No. § as Nay $ 
Totalerc cis ee he ee eae ere are aes 408} 298,721,106) 5,608) 2,017 14, 285, 983 
1|.2Alumininm*products?222-:. tere bee een. 14 5, 264,388 70 13 168, 432 
‘2| Brass and copper products................. 102 27,431,520 891 214 1,917,786 
3| Electrical apparatus and supplies............ 139 101,767,108} 3,503 1,452 8,886,486 
4| Lead, tin and zinc products................ 28 5, 988, 683 100 61 270, 844 
5 Miscellaneous non-ferrous metal products... 17 788, 359 446 6 130,813 
6| Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining... 10} 146,699,085 621 63 1,753, 840 
47| Precious metal products.............2...+. 98 10,781, 963 377 208 1,157,782 
Group 7.—Non-Merauiic MINERAL 
PRopvwcts. 
Motais®. Benya, Seo. ER ee Eee as 1,188} 329,448,844) 3,212 763 7,838, 959 
hl PA Drasive,proguetsiae. cso. eoree eee one 12 6, 683 , 5383 74 27 239,725 
2| Aerated and mineral waters............... 345 12,756,026 442 95 865,001 
3| Asbestos and allied products.............. 12 2,949,712 48 17 132,287 
Alte @omients: x:.u:teee: Cae ae oe sete ss 11 50,881,818 114 10 260,579 
bl Ge @ omen’ PrOGUCtS ae in. oc. oe PR otc cise ee 153 5,024,497 176 18 335, 906 
6; Clay products from domestic clays........ 196 34,190,056 365 50 941,445 
7| Clay products from imported clays........ 1455 3,472,052 67 24 250, 835 
8) - Coke.and gas products........2.000.0000%. 43 94,749,062 652 237 1,469,347 
9) keG lass: productses aie ook: Bee eee s einen 60 16,289,364 290 $1 782,026 
FO lees os ccazsceencdecd Settee ate re ee eee ie Meads een eie 53 7,404,677 91 18 158, 604 
11} Miscellaneous non-metallic products........ 23 9,747,157 115 43 389 , 362 
12 menrelein DIOCUCESS. Sacice ete. Meee see 25 71,260,459 445 65 1,253,174 
43 eSaleeiee ce : Gee tren ee: oe Oey Fe A oe, 8 4,576,543 41 12 102,502 
14 Send.dine RODICK eed he on cs Ree eS ines 12 2,356, 726 23 2 61,691 
15| Stone, ornamental and monumental........ 220 7,107,162 269 54 596,475 
Group 8.—CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
Potalsh ee ae SIS Va. oo ets OMe eres 554) 165,886,912} 3,286) 1,280 9,527,502 
AitpAcids, alkalies salts. sonccnsectem@ac enters se 15 49,417,431 355 26 820,290 
9D | SEPACCILOS1 VB eey cater teeiets ais. late Nadie he: weicns 5 13 1,850,273 54 15 140,716 
Sl sCoalitar and ite products. ...jene. se ans ne> 10 4,982,333 26 5 85,116 
4| Explosives, ammunition and fireworks..... 8 14, 493,270 122 8 3075175 
i een ciliZenrs: «peer vac. os eee e Seale nee 12 2,991, 783 36 it 81,767 
Gl eelavoOurine Cxtracts cn. ils- doe tomceiees «sees 23 1,644,497 112 45 303, 717 
Fe GASES \COMLPTEBSCE peices insus 6 otteiels Moerers eee aes 27 4,995, 560 202 90 444,440 
aE al io ee eee Saeaias o ene the: See 29 2,597,263 107 31 450,780 
9| Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations 140 19,552,949 633 381 2,011,415 
10| Miscellaneous chemical industries.......... 69 127307, 112 296 166 906, 558 
11} Paints, pigments and varnishes............ 69 26,471,976 689 220 ‘2,191,585 
13|7 “Polishes and; dressinesit.c- eel tedcc ces. 29 152535 657 48 21 133 , 607 
13} Soaps and washing compounds............. 61 18,152,849 491 157 1,263,324 
VAl*eeloilet preparations, +. 26... oe oer eee 49 3,121,617 100 104 55,327 
15] Wood distillates and extracts.............. i 2,054,342 16 - 31,685 
Group 9.—MIscELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES 
Motals vor sc. coer Ct ee Ses See we 463) 130,118,324) 2,721 725 7,667, 233 
1) Advertising and other novelties............ il 391,116 19 18 43, 834 
Hl ieMeroplanes jeesek seh etel Co er eee ce 4 1,868,290 36 18} ~~ -: 180,972 
3| Artificial feathers and flowers.............. 7 235,161 13 15 34,783 
A PMBr idee building ee as. Ao ale cee ec 10 28, 895, 206 921 107 2,599,382 
5| Brooms, brushes and mops................ 78 4,385, 774 187 76 492,843 
Gl eButtonse. cae ee ee ras hae Me eecaic 13 151720 41 15 131,422 
8\ Candles:andtapersis..c.ncs. dtosls edocs ees 10 536, 222 10 3 30,073 
§) asountain' Pens Fas ke dese <2c. Gaeta oe 6 1,924,478 72 30 200, 132 
G) Pe lcovarti ficial eee ewes asic. Rec Mouse ot 4,728,388 39 11 101,428 
10| Jewel cases and silverware cabinets........ 6 257,076 11 13 30,611 
41)| Mattresses;and’springs..)...1.... 265+ ene: « 66 8,888,088 214 74 709,035 
13/0 Motion: pictuneshlms 2 >. eho. eee. 6 786,028 54 16 103,376 
13} Musical instruments and materials....:.... 42 14,401,537 263 92 707,750 
14) SRetrigeratorseey pa ee ee te. ae 10 1,411,062 30 12 77,509 
15} Regalia and society emblems.............. 12 225,260 10 12 33 , 369 
16] Scientific and professional equipment...... 23 16, 143,983 128 76 443 , 647 
17| Shipbuilding and repairs................... 41 40,311,341 509 62 1, 283, 606 
1S|/Motampsiandstencilse..e sy Leet neerseh cee 30 636,770 57 23 145,529 
19} Statuary, art goods and church supplies... . 28 738,527 35 19 87,740 
20| Store and display fixtures.................. 3 249 , 844 12 5 25,347 
21 Meboysiand camoshpeay.ce: om ieclee neta es 10 261,881 10 38 22,068 
22) -bypewriter SUPPLIES &.4.<. +. Anas oteee nee os: 4 640,973 26 14 115,749 
931) pUnnbrellgs: | emetidaceks «cc: Rom eretn ae oes 9 536, 293 20 11 58, 207 
24) PAlothermindustriog. we. ss. eterno so 3 147,903 4 = 8,921 
Group 10.—CrEntrRaL Exectric STATIONS 
Wotals. ec ele ee ee. cee oe es 1,024! 1,055, 731,532! 5,505: 1,309 11, 512, 782 
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Materials and Value of Products of Canadian Manufacturing Industries. 1929— 


Power 
Installed. 


Cost of 
Fuel. 


Cost of 
Materials. 


Values of Products. 


————_—_— | —— |] —— | —— | | | SS [ 


cluded. 
Wage-Earners. 

Male. |Female.| Wages. 
No. No. $ 
27,456} 4,786} 40,215,823 

56 78 1,784 
4,668 459 5, 882, 805 
12,352 3,564] 17,838,729 
501 93 658,451 
142 42 214, 482 
7,408 27) 12,018,553 
1,823 523} 2,841,069 
26,526 930| 33,672,887 
721 6 1,031,173 
1,533 104 1, 688, 455 
264 22 227,146 
2,422 - 3,263,016 
1,150 3 15,272,092 
5,115 - 4,785,569 
698 83 862,046 
3,009 4 4,469,467 
3,182 385 3, 958, 650 
12731. - 1,234,488 
574 250 835, 220 
4,444 24 6,900,451 
329 42 413,951 
278 1 279,314 
1,534 6 2,451,609 
9,390) 2,738] 13,111,947 
2,509 8 3,518,396 
188 10 180,580 
210 1 268, 854 
1,029 286 1,274,186 
204 - 183 , 883 
~ 56 114 132,011 
244 6 325, 984 
228 26} 334, 998 
789 1,046 1,660, 958 
860 417 1,167,047 
1,712 230 2,068, 434 
92 55 145, 964 
935 271 1,315, 183 
105 268 312,012 
229 - 223 , 457 
15,570 2,033| 21,456,214 
60 82 98,19 
154 9 220,694 
11 76 59, 064 
3,949 ~ 6,338,045 
968 254 949,398 
211 191 255, 034 
41 23 40,037 
144 118 233 ,042 
248 5 307, 153 
62 54 104,276 
1,365 Diotee ti toor oul 
65 22 124,984 
2,197 182 2,632,056 
251 4 281, 963 
23 42 52,243 
455 294 815,143 
4,715 11 6,189, 259 
195 9 259,125 
184 176 335, 818 
81 6 95,703 
83 39 86,522 
43 23 81,381 
45 131 108,017 
20 9 25,188 
9,350 - | 13,319,039 


301, 752 
2,60 


15, 887 
68,013 
3,150 
197 
258, 848 
3,052 


210, 804 


5,097,443 


58,367 


14,882, 045 
32,563 


1,841,368 
704, 732 
55,845 
118,631 
154,554 
8,373 


3,014,395 


124, 900, 632 
2,754,726 
21,118,038 
49, 623,322 
4,757,366 
317, 130 
41,416,446 
4,913, 604 


117,149,130 
2,905, 928 
4,576,027 
1,348, 460 


1,502,952 


992, 150 
18,517,214 
5.355.156 


2,035,905 
76,861,939 


264,465 
2,788, 934 


55,184,337 
6,301,121 
962, 940 
2,658, 555 
3,960, 702 
1,450, 253 
1,013, 402 
785,377 
1,097,315 
6,300, 894 
4,289,921 
12,414,829 
630, 861 
11,002,034 
1,577, 642 
738,491 


42,982,071 


2,004, 893 
278,825 
201,902 
954,917 

76,919 
125,985 

5, 545, 242 
335 , 902 

6, 802, 758 
537,621 

96, 608 


3,199,528 


5, 607, 297 
112,146 
444,073 
158, 447 
157,411 
330,300 
355, 688 

36, 080 


34,615,939 


158, 645, 034 
1, 509, 075 
14,997, 543 
64, 172, 680 


7,019,989 


124,874,388 
6,056, 023 
7,673,191 

938,178 
19,337,235 
2,916,465 
13,904, 643 
2,380, 888 
21,398, 229 
10, 152, 286 
5,908, 610 
3,964, 792 
22,546,375 
1,578,086 
689,261 
5,485,126 


83,360, 884 
21,720, 851 
867,704 
1,159,495 
6, 868, 076 
808, 527 
797,494 
3,182,039 
1,940, 734 
12,738, 000 
5, 818,477 
14, 688, 636 
725,362 
8,216, 692 
2, 873, 946 
954, 851 


60,091, 591 
311,195 
313,013 
154, 764 

19,621,809 

2,493,033 
676,431 
192,250 

1,894, 967 

1, 405, 859 
227,092 

5,361,461 
364, 540 

6, 702, 480 

98, 969 
154, 733 

4,964,123 

11, 885,728 
627, 587 
807,610 
162,947 
268,907 
377, 099 
249,175 

75, 819 


122,883, 446 


283, 545, 666 
4,263,801 
36,115,581 
113,796,002 
6,466, 168 
1,116,053 
109, 854, 468 
11,933,593 


a2 > OU me 09 DS 


242, 023, 518 
8,961,951 
12,249,218 
2,286, 638 
19,337,235 
4,419,417 
13,904, 643 
3,373,038 
39,910, 443 
15,507, 442 
5,908,610) 10 
6,000, 697} 11 
99,408,314/12 
1,578, 086}13 
953, 726}14 
8,224,060)15 


> QO 92 S> OU bh GO Oe 


138, 545,221 
28,021,972 
1,830, 644 
3,818, 050 
10,828,778 
2,258, 780 
1,810,896 
3,967,416 
3,038,049 
19,038,894 
10, 108,398)10 
27,103, 465/11 
1,356, 233)12 
19,218, 726]13 
4,451,588)14 
1,693, 342/15 


DS BW 92 > St hm Ge dS 


103, 673, 662 
541,421 
1,040, 845 
258,556 
34,179,488 
4,497,926 
955, 256 
394, 152 

2, 849, 884 
1,482,778 
353,077|10 
10,906, 703)11 
700, 442)12 
13, 505, 238)18 
1,336, 590|14 
251,341/15 

8, 163, 651/16 
17, 493, 025)17 
739, 733/18 
1,251, 683/19 
321,394|20 
426,318)21 
707,399) 22 
604, 863}23 
111,899}24 


BS WD 2 SO = GO OO 


157, 499, 385 
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Subsection 2.—Manufactures Classified by the Purpose of the Products. 
Production of Manufactured Goods according to the Purpose Classi- 
fication.—In addition to the classification according to the chief component 
material of the products, used for the industrial census in detailed presentation, 
a separate and distinct classification, based on the chief purpose of the products, 
was applied for the first time to the census returns of 1922 and is presented for 
the years 1922 and 1926 to 1928 in summary form, and for 1929 in more detail, in 
Table 7. 


During the period covered by the table, the gross production of the food indus- 
tries dropped from 27-5 p.c. of the total of all industries in 1922 to 20-6 p.c. in 
1929. On the other hand the gross production of the group ‘‘vehicles and vessels” 
which includes automobiles, rose from 6-3 p.c. of the total for 1922 to 10-0 p.c. 
in 1929. Producers’ materials also rose from 26 p.c. to 28-3 p.c., and industrial 
equipment from 17-1 p.c. to 19-0 p.c. The percentage of the clothing industries 
remained about stationary, being 8-9 p.c. in 1929 as compared with 9-7 p.c. in 1922. 


In analysing the relative standing of the two purpose groups which are per- 
haps of greatest interest, it is noted that the gross production of the food industries 
in 1929 was 21 p.c. of the output of Canadian manufacturing concerns, as com- 
pared with an output of 9 p.c. for the clothing industries. Aside from the fact 
that a much larger proportion of its products is exported, the greater production 
of the food group was in part due to the higher cost of raw materials, the value added 
by manufacturing being 12-0 p.c. of the total for all industries in the case of the 
food group and 9-4 p.c. for the clothing group. The clothing industries gave em- 
ployment to approximately 12,000 more employees than the food industries. 


7.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified accord- 
ing to the Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main Groups for 1922 and 1926- 
28! and in Detail for 1929. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Estab- ; Net Gross 
nae on : Em- Salaries Cost of 
Purpose Heading. Sie Capital. ployees.| and Wages.| Materials. oe pire 
No $ No. $ $ $ $ 
1922.1,2 

Totals 20 Se. ee 22,184)3 25, q72.76 462,573] 497,113, 554/1,280,527,079]1,159,316,687|2,489,843,766 
Hoodsentt tice 8,245} 341,662,489} 66,444) 67,306,446] 490,731,438] 181,434,270] 672,165, 708 
Drink and tobacco... 496 104, 047,461) 13,402) 18,777,986] 338,027,203} 66,502,616] 99,529,819 

hd Clothing aes 1,279 175,076, 687 70,931} 65,595,519) 118,749,053] 117,804,140] 236,553, 193 
Personal utilities..... 936) 56,060,262} 16,904] 17,080,049} 21,879,031] 35,379,445] 57,258,476 
House furnishings.... 600) 75,168,053} 18,032} 19,861,888} 24,956,960} 38,004,090} 62,961,050 


Books and stationery] 1,557) 82,240,691! 28,103} 36,920,804) 27,190,071} 71,928,898} 99,118,969 
Vehicles and vessels. . 1,116} 158,708,055} 26,865} 33,488,604) 86,057,295) 67,020,660) 153,077,925 
Producers’ materials.| 5, 285}1,011,268,819) 135,845} 139,533,410) 316,400,400] 319,818,227] 636,218,627 
Industrial equipment.| 2,640/1,116,579,810|] 85,178) 102,487,465) 158,571,274) 259,472,307] 418,043,581 
Miscellaneous?........ 30] 4,960, 484 869} 1,061,388} 2,965,354) 1,952,064] 4,916,418 


1For details for the years 1922-1928 see previous editions of the Canada Year Book as follows: 1924, 
p. 893; 1925, p. 410; 1926, p. 396; 1927-28, p. 426; 1929, p. 482; 1930, p 410; 1931, p. 431. 

2Tn the original compilation Of manufacturing statistics for 1922 certain industries, notably ship-building, 
bridge-building, and some non-metallic mineral industries were excluded. Later these industries were 
included and the statistics by provinces and groups for 1922 appearing in Tables 1 and 2 were revised accord- 
ingly, but a similar revision has not been worked out for the purpose classification. 
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7.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified accord- 
ing to the Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main Groups for 1922 and 1926- 
28! and in Detail for 1929—continued. 


Purpose Heading. 


Drink and tobacco... 
GET AED eects seen 
Personal utilities..... 
House furnishings... . 
Books and stationery 
Vehicles and vessels. 
Producers’ materials. 
Industrial equipment. 
Miscellaneous........ 


Drink and tobacco... 
GAR aay tree BR ee 
Personal utilities..... 
House furnishings. ... 
Books and stationery 
Vehicles and vessels. 
Producers’ materials. 
Industrial equipment. 
Miscellaneous........ 


SlOCH ING Ars lb aets c es 
Personal utilities..... 
House furnishings.... 
Books and stationery 
Vehicles and vessels.. 
Producers’ materials. 
Industrial equipment. 
Miscellaneous........ 


(UE) Ca 


eR 000 6 oieic cost. oe 
IBreadsttis: :2% c.< oso: 
Fish 


Cd 


Milk products.......... 
Dius.and fats... 7.65 o . 
Sugar industries........ 
TIUISIOUS NS oi, tk ae ci ses 


Beverages, alcoholic. . . 
Beverages,non-alcoholic 
ODACCOM: Hits ~ toshidss 


Clothing.......... 
Boots and shoes........ 
Ur eGoOs en ascr.. . 
Garments and personal 

fUTHISHINES.......3..- 
Gloves and mitts....... 
FUSES ANG CADS.........- 
Knitted goods.......... 
Waterproofs............ 
Miscellaneous textiles, 

Tet At), UE gad Se 


ments. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Estab- 
lish Capital. 


No. $ 


22, 708/3,981,569,590 
8,259] 394,159, 943 
137, 139, 189 
211,149,085 
50,497, 988 
60,277,954 
108,582, 186 
7} 271,239,055 
5, 807] 1,404,509,475 
2,457/1,318,175 892 

173} 30,838,823 


22,936) 4,337,631,558 
418,151,619 
160,100,581 
227,438, 240 
54,029,497 

63,578, 269 

120,028, 624 
279, 080, 400 
5, 762} 1,521,762,956 
2,533] 1,460,936,792 
166 


23,32914,780,296,049 
8,212) 440,873,879 
596] 183,028, 239 
2,062} 242,010,963 
390} 54,569,674 
598) 72,394,155 
1,893) 131,944,080 
859) 296,174,301 
6,001}1,729,056,251 
2,601)1,595 482,231 
167| 34,762,276 


23, 597/5,083,014,754 


8,351| 463,984,558 
4,207) 183,724,040 
28, 644,442 
43,177,562 
68, 933 , 907 
57,098, 215 
5 862, 240 
44,619,750 
15, 402, 253 
21,522,149 


201, 365, 785 
130, 601,367 
20,671,394 
50,093,024 


250, 215, 736 
48, 208, 164 
14,338, 686 


78,563, 907 
3,543, 130 
7,944,431 

66,489, 608 
1,186, 464 


29,941,346 


599 

98 
392 
109 


2,054 
201 
234 


845}. 
49 


379 


For footnote, see opposite page. 


38298—22 


32,524,580 


Em- 


ployees. 


No. 
581,539 


618, 933 
88, 967 
16,276 
97,918 
10,754 
17,488 
33,732 
49, 885 

200,335 
99,200 

4,428 


658, 023 
90,373 
17,806 

104,008 
11,294 
19,807 
36,156 
58,022 

210, 235 

105,647 

4,675 


694, 434 


94,707 
37,385 
16,367 
10,778 
11,024 
12,746 
125 
2,445 
1,701 
2,136 


18,976 
7,058 
2,585 
9,338 


106,641 
23,588 
3, 767 


39, 825 
‘1,705 
4,777 
19, 609 

328 


13,042 


Salaries 
and Wages. 


3. 


Cost of 
Materials. 


$ 


Net 
Value of 


Products. 


$ 


Products. 


Gross 
Value of 


$ 


653, 850, 933) 1,755,158,399) 1,492,645,039|3,247,803,438 


78,143,619 
16,817,622 
85,361,018 
12,470, 247 
16,858,549 
43,781,918 
70,315,573 
206, 672,939 
118, 162, 492 
5,266, 956 


581,403, 701 
45,115,122 
158, 935 , 630 
24,236,592 
22,673, 689 
34,575,475 
178,558,815 
453,319, 993 
240, 231, 533 
16,107,849 


201,819,393 
85,780,145 
147,616,042 
25, 487,509 
32,679, 963 
81,543,751 
119,505,351 
482,446,753 
302, 683,501 
13,082,631 


783 , 223 ,094 
130, 895 , 267 
306,551,672 
49,724,101 
55,353, 652 
116,119,226 
298 , 064, 166 
935, 766, 746 
542,915,034 
29,190, 480 


693, 932, 228/1,789,574,604/ 1,635,923,936/3,425,498,540 


81,722,970} 586 


18,312, 164 
91,236,118 
12,758,956 
19,151,982 
46,913,071 
70,622,546 
219,116,312 
129, 147,304 
4,950, 805 


, 128,295 
52,850,437 
161,946, 983 
26,061,404 
26,474, 235 
38, 755, 189 
174, 846, 848 
450,761,472 
255, 618,597 
16,131,144 


216,875,935 
106, 706,731 
166,769,340 
27,183,729 
36,313, 804 
90,338, 506 
124,565,024 
519,850,940 
333,530,379 
13 , 839,548 


803 , 004, 230 
159,557,168 
328,716,323 
53, 195, 133 
68, 788, 039 
129, 093 , 695 
299,411,872 
970,612,412 
589, 148,976 
29,970, 692 


755,199, 372|1,950,804,339)1,819,046,025/3,769,850,364 


84,096, 261 
20,492,585 
98,069, 749 
12,990,442 
21,811,858 
51,902,487 
85, 268, 214 
235, 816, 963 
139, 693,545 
5,057, 268 


605 , 692, 720 
62,541,589 
179,344,512 
26, 245,820 
31,753, 455 
43,090,386 
200, 180, 697 
504,241,541 
280,923,071 
16,790,548 


226, 907, 992 
127,972, 285 
180, 265, 193 
30,281,615 
41,597,051 
100, 848, 835 
136,215,594 


832,600, 712 
190,513,874 
359, 609, 705 
56,527,435 
73,350, 506 
143, 939, 221 ° 
336,396, 291 


576, 706, 854] 1,080,948,395 
383, 193,287) 664,116,358 


15,057,319 


31,847, 867 


813, 049, 842) 2,066,636,914| 1,997, 350,365) 4,063,987,279 


87,960,036 
39,631,176 
5,411,855 
5, 837, 838 
14,337,967 
13, 826, 891 
145, 846 
3,818, 294 
2,305,912 
2,644, 256 


21,670,376 
10, 266, 753 
3,048, 610 
8,355, 013 


100,863, 405 
29,259,422 
4,783,323 


38,904, 214 
1,405, 800 
4,541,551 

16, 294,536 

395, 291 


12,279, 268 


597, 396,238 
223,360,926 
21,496,859 
25,889,414 
153,534,359 
104,418, 003 
310, 605 
37,468,349 
21,025, 868 
9,891,855 


65, 440, 053 
32,064, 128 

7, 719,394 
25,656,531 


176, 130, 224 
35,042, 830 
12,847,817 


80,159, 205 
2,847,839 
7,814,338 

31,193,505 

706, 706 


5,517, 984 


240,590,146 
107, 136, 085 
13,469,401 
18,918, 137 
34, 686, 204 
36,971,994 
220,281 
11,987,731 
6,945, 922 
10,254,391 


143, 528,945 
74,949,213 
10,071,057 
59,508,675 


186, 881, 746 
, 42,942, 684 
8,013, 222 


71,568, 261 
2,084, 695 
7,967,594 

29,904, 247 

647, 608 


23, 753, 435 


837,985,384 
330,497,011 
34, 966, 260 
44,807,551 
188, 220,563 
141,389, 997 

530, 886 
49,456, 080 
27,971,790 
20,146, 246 


208, 968, 998 
106,013,341 
17,790,451 
85, 165, 206 


363,011,970 
77,985,514 
20,861,039 


151,727,466 
4,932,534 
15,781,932 
61,097, 752 
1,354,314 


29,271,419 
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7.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified accord- 
ing to the Purpose of the Principal Product, by Main Groups for 1922 and 1926- 
28! and in Detail for 1929—concluded. 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Estab- : Net Gross 
= s : Em- Salaries Cost of 
Purpose Heading. lish Capital. ; 4 Value of Value of 
ments. ployees.| and Wages. | Materials. Products. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
Personal Utilities. 880} 56,155,234] 11,148) 18,595,331] 29,389,246) 31,802,504) 61,191,750 
Jewellery and time- 

DIOCES needa yee nee 104] 11,039,039} 3,071] 4,133,738] 5,039,589! 7,247,081] 12,286,670 
Recreational supplies... 75| 16,685, 752 8,394 3,954,368 7,905,878 8,211,700} 16,115,578 
Personal utilities, n.e.s. 201] 28,430,443} 4,683) 5,507,225] 16,445,779] 16,348,723] 32,789,502 

House Furnish- 

INES 5 35 ono 600) 76,185,921) 20,857) 28,248,775) 34,293,465] 43,517,866) 77,811,331 
Books and Sta- 

tionery.......... 1,917] 144,222,275) 38,141) 56,003,183) 45,384,362) 110,563,598] 155,947,960 
Vehicles and Ves- 

CIS! wean onions 781) 310,942,038} 61,835) 91,289,185). 248,258,350] 164,689,298) 407,947,648 
Producers’ 

Materials........ 6, 210]1,772,309,696| 222,104) 257,233,327) 523,139,599) 628,251, 154/1,151,390,753 
Farm materials........ 12} 2,991,783 251 65,650} 1,450,253 808,527} 2,258,780 
Manufacturers’ 

materials.......,..... 1,047/1,303 335,995) 125,319] 162,158,197] 336,733,514] 430,042,875] 766,776,389 
Building materials..... 4,531] 373,759,219) 76,199] 73,897,101] 149,231,914] 153,958,355] 303,190,269 
General materials...... 620} 92,222,699] 20,335} 20,912,379] 35,723,918} 48,441,397) 79,165,315 

Industrial 

Equipment...... 2,600)1,774,844,446| 116,086] 156,651,963) 339,197,388) 433,129,753] 772,327,141 
Farming equipient..... 67| 103,428,188] 11,430] 14,796,583] 19,103,124] 21,687,224] 40,790,348 
Manufacturing equip- 

LOaYs) Sree paket 182} 76,589,592) 13,001) 17,631,882} 22,510,911) 44,511,279] 67,022,190 
Trading equipment..... 79 6, 647,091 976 1,273,447 908, 038 2,884, 687 3,792,725 
Service equipment..... 2433] 40,829,870} 5,128} 6,446,949] 11,592,771] 20,747,237) 32,340,008 
Light, heat and power 

eqwipmontoaya. saccces 1, 277|1,835,726,852| 48,295) 69,052,321] 185,665,994) 236,507,415} 422,173,409 
General equipment..... 762) 211,622,853] 37,256] 47,450,781} 99,416,550) 106,791,911] 206,208,461 

Miscellaneous..... 105| 32,789,065} 3,939) 4,584,261] 18,007,989) 14,395,355] 27,403,344 


For footnote see p. 336 


Subsection 3.—Manufactures Classified by Origin of the Materials. 


Classification of Manufacturing Production according to the Origin of 
the Materials Worked Upon.—tThe principal statistics of the manufactures: of 
Canada, classified upon the basis of “origin’’, are presented in Table 8 for the years 
1924 and 1927 to 1929. By this means Canadian manufacturing production may 
be analysed from a new angle, one by means of which interesting comparisons may 
be made with the external trade classification according to origin. 


The distinction made between farm materials of Canadian and foreign origin 
is based on whether the materials are indigenous to Canada rather than their actual 
source. ‘Thus the industries included in the foreign origin classes are those depending 
upon materials which cannot be grown in Canada such as tea, coffee, spices, cane 
sugar, rice, rubber, cotton, silk, ete., but it should be understood that industries 
included in the Canadian origin classes may be using large quantities of imported 
corn, fruit, tobacco, hides, wool, etc. 


The manufacturing statistics for 1924 were the first to be analysed upon the 
origin basis. While the period available for review only covers, therefore, the 
short space of the five years from 1924 to 1929, interesting changes have taken place 
in the relative importance of the industries based on materials from the different 
origins. Since the purpose of such a comparison is to discover the relative import- _ 
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ance of the manufacturing work done upon materials from the different origins, 
the figures of net value of products or the value added to the raw materials by the 
manufacturing processes will give a more accurate measure of the importance of the 
industrial groups than the figures of gross value of products. The values added in 
the manufacture of materials of farm origin, while increasing in amount, have 
dropped from 30-7 p.c. of the total for all industries in 1924 to 27-7 p.c. in 1929. 
Similarly, industries of the forest origin group have decreased from 23-8 p.c. in 1924 
to 20-5 p.c. in 1929. On the other hand the values added by industries of the mineral 
origin group have increased from 27-9 p.c. of the total for all industries in 1924 
to 35-7 p.c. in 1929. This rapid increase during the period under review in the 
relative importance of the industries of the mineral group was probably due to a 
number of influences. The expansion of the motor vehicle industry, the rapid growth 
in the use of electrical equipment, increasing activity in construction which absorbed , 
large quantities of steel, cement and various other manufactured mineral products, 
and the development of metallurgical plants in Canada were some factors in the 
growing importance of the mineral group of industries.. Another factor in this 
trend has been the growing appreciation and development of the wealth of the 
mineral resources of Canada. Not only have.the various mining activities made 
the raw materials for mineral industries more readily available, but those activities 
have also required large quantities of machinery, electrical apparatus and other 
finished products of mineral origin. 


In the year 1929, the industries of the mineral group exceeded those of any 
other group in the net value of products with 35-7 p.c. of the total, as compared 
with 27-7 p.c. for the farm and 20-5 p.c. for the forest origin groups. These three 
principal groups stood in the same order of importance with regard to employees 
engaged and salaries and wages paid. In the matter of capital invested the mineral 
group also led with 30-5 pc. of the total, followed by the forest group with 22-6 
p.c., central electric stations with 20-8 p.c., and the farm group with 19-6 p.c. 


8.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
according to the Origin of the Material Used, 1924 and 1927-29.! 


(All establishments irrespective of the number of employees.) 


Estab me Salaries Cost Net Gross 
Origin lish- | Capital. 1 ie and of Value of Value of 
ments poe Wages. Materials. | Products. | Products. 
1924. No. $ No. $ > $ $ 
Cael Der ae tee teat «55 2 22,178|3,538,813,460] 508,503} 559, 884, 045) 1,438,409, 681 | 1,256,643,901)2,695,053,582 
arm origin— 

(a) From field crops....| 4,595] 525,717,571] 89,436] 87,789,237| 433,443,376] 258,069,883) 691,513,259 
Canadian origin..... 4,311] 299,158,049] 51,462) 53,793,131] 270,753,367] 169,716, 464| 440,469,831 
Foreign origin....... 284| 226,559,522| 37,974] 33,996,106] 162,690,009} 88,353,419] 251,043,428 

(b) From: animal hus- 

PORMET Vics nacre: 4,086] 253,858,982] 64,671) 66,696,501] 285,502,644] 127,504,777) 413,007,421 
Canadian origin..... 4,068] 247,073,900) 63,052] 65,424,526] 282,604,516) 125,161,890) 407,766,406 
Foreign origin....... 18 6, 785, 082 1,619 1,271,975 2,898, 128 2,342, 887 5,241,015 

(c) Totals,Farm Origin| 8,681) 779,576,553) 154,107) 154,485, 738] 718,946,020) 385,574, 660/1,104,520,680 
Canadian origin..... 8,379] 546,231,949] 114,514] 119,217,657] 553,357,883} 294,878,354] 848, 236, 237 
Foreign origin....... 302] 233,344,604] 39,593] 35,268,081] 165,588,137] 90,696,306} 256, 284,443 

Waild-lifeoripin:..-.. <2.) .. 226] 10,887,249 2,944 3, 194,213 7,506, 169 5,880,097] 13,386,266 
BEAT YNG/OTIPUN 1605). 6 aoe « 836} 20,304,785) 11,157 3,344,348] 16,089,332] 10,548,630) 26,637,962 
HOLPStOMe@iNe ss ook 6,873| 876,149,932] 126,907] 147,719,245] 245,183,429] 299,099,168] 544,282,597 
Mineral origin............ 2,806] 1,010,517,944] 136,837] 171,068,497} 349,800,585] 350,201,512} 700,002,097 
ICCD Sox ccs oes 1,805] 212,861,904] 63,723] 62,125,420) 100,884,146] 110,170,066} 211,054,212 
Central electric stations. . 9511 628,565,093! 12,828] 17,946,584 - 95,169,768! 95,169,768 


38298—22} 


*1Corresponding figures for 1925 and 1926 will be found in the 1930 Year Book, p. 412. 
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8.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, Classified 
according to the Origin of the Material Used, 1924 and 1927-29.—concluded. 


(All establishments irrespective of tke number of employees.) 


Em- 


ployees. 


Salaries 
and 
Wages. 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Net 
Value of 
Products. 


Gross 
Value of 
Products. 


— | | | Of et 


Estab 
Origin. lish- | Capital. 
ments 
1927. Oo. q 
Totalss 2055) See ee 22, 93614,337,531,508 
Farm origin— 

(a) From field crops....} 4,977] 613,855,706 
Canadian origin ....| 4,683} 358,813, 700 
Foreign origin....... 294) 255,042,006 

(b) From animal hus- 

bancdnyvecc eevee 4,007} 283,449,879 
Canadian origin.....| 3,993] 261, 122,061 
Foreign origin....... 14) 22,327,818 

(c) Totals,Farm Origin} 8,984) 897,305,585 
Canadian origin.....| 8,676] 619,935, 761 
Foreign origin....... 308] 277,369, 824 

Wild life oriciniee..c. ee 244} 14,489,527 
Marine origin: ..).......%.. 773| 24,454,482 


HOrestiOPrigiml asa .ccee o 
Mineral origin............ 
Mixediorigin:....).. 2.02. 
Central ecm stations. . 


Farm origin— 


(a) From field crops....| 5,035 
Canadian origin. ....| 4,740 
Foreign origin....... 295 

(b) From animal hus- 

Dan cdinyee. cecee eo 3,946 
Canadian origin..... 3,930 
Foreign origin....... 16 


(c) Totals,Farm Origin] 8,981 


Canadian origin..... 8,670 
Foreign origin....... odd 
Wild life-origin’: ..7..24.. 237 
Marine Orieiniis viuecseeieoe 713 


Horest Orieill pene cocce ae: 

Mineral origin............ 

Mixed! onigine #2 lees... 

Central electric stations. . 
929. 


Farm origin— 


(a) From field crons....} 5,191 
Canadian origin..... 4,893 
Foreign origin....... 298 

(b) From animal hus- 

DANG Vee eee ee 3,873 
Canadian origin.....| 3,850 
Foreign origin....... 23 

(c) Totals,Farm Origin] 9,064 
Canadian origin..... 8, 743 
Foreign origin....... 321 

Wild life origin........... 234 
Marineloriginas. ot, ack. 730 


FOLest.ODIO Mess sa. e eee 
Mineral origin 
Mixectoricine.. ere... 
Central electric stations. . 


6, 770)1,020,144 236 
3, 232]1,268,521,442 
1,836] 245,891,001 
1,097) 866, 825, 285 


23,379 /4,780,296,048 


654, 648, 894 
398, 072, 152 
256,576, 742 


296, 631,572 
270,471, 869 
26, 159, 708 


951, 280, 466 
668, 544,021 
282,736, 445 


14,934, 287 
26, 941, 283 


7, 241/1,155,561,945 
3, 256}1,411,098,815 
1,902} 263,559, 650 
1,049} 956,919, 603 


23,597 |5,083,014,754 


697, 206, 163 
436, 282, 846 
260, 923,317 


300, 457, 360 
272,178, 703 
28, 278, 657 


997, 663, 523 
708, 461,549 
289, 201, 974 


14,338, 686 
28, 644, 442 


7,353) 1,148,558,242 
3, 219/1,550,662,908 
1,973] 287,415,421 
1, 024}1,055,736,532 


No. 
618, 933 
104, 850 


58, 484 
46,366 


70,131 
67,241 
2.890 


174,981 
125,725 
49, 256 


3,880 
15, 697 
149, 738 
180, 365 
78,564 
14, 708 


658, 023 


110,502 
62, 843 
47,659 


72,592 
68 , 659 
3,933 


183,094 
131,502 
51,592 


3,810 
15, 434 
157,153 
198, 676 
84,001 
15, 855 


694, 434 


114, 236 
67, 234 
47,002 


71,818 
67,446 
4,372 


186, 054 
134, 680 
51,374 


3,767 
16,367 
163, 863 
218,879 
89,340 
16,164 


$ $ $ $ 
693, 932, 228|1,789,574,604/1,635,923,936|/3,425,498,540 


103, 990, 849 
58,483, 142 
45,507, 707 


73,587, 671 
71,247, 700 
2,339,971 


177,578,526 
129, 730, 842 
47,847,678 


4,588, 689 
5,373,951 
166,921, 448 
239, 692,970 
76, 830,335 
22,946,315 


110, 960, 496 
63, 285, 079 
47,675,417 


76, 208, 206 
72,766, 657 
3,441,549 


187, 168, 762 
136, 051, 736 
51,116, 966 


4,692,505 
5,261,096 
178, 151, 066 
272,345, 046 
83, 493,537 
24, 087, 420 


115, 201, 292 
67,235,530 
47,965, 762 


76,931,259 
73,105, 463 
3, 825, 796 


192, 132, 551 
140, 340, 993 
51,791, 558 


4,783,323 
5,411, 855 
191,044,307 
304, 027, 803 
90, 818, 182 
24,831, 821 


495,122, 606 
312, 675, 968 
182, 446, 643 


336,059, 831 
332, 043, 200 
4,016, 631 


831, 182, 437 
644,719, 163 
186, 463, 274 


13, 462, 752 
18,364, 846 
270, 764, 265 
497,368, 048 
127, 646, 986 
30, 785, 270 


513,481,501 
331,757,735 
181, 723, 766 


365, 750, 609 
361,111,892 
4,638,717 


879,232,110 
692, 869, 627 
186, 362, 483 


14,127,017 
20,578, 767 
292,149,341 
574,473,014 
138, 878,454 
31,365, 636 


496, 842,580 
326, 292, 523 
170, 550, 057 


361, 854, 627 
355, 763 , 503 
6,091, 124 


858, 697,207 
682,056, 026 
176, 641, 181 


12, 847,817 
21,496, 859 
313, 088, 964 
678, 683 , 203 
147, 206, 925 
34,615, 939 


332, 027, 953 
215, 539, 287 
116, 488, 666 


151, 765, 691 
146,211,405 
5, 554, 286 


827,150, 559 
528, 215, 250 
298,935,309 


487, 825,522 
478, 254, 605 
9,570,917 


483, 793, 644|1,214,976,081 
361, 750, 692]1,006,469,855 
122,042, 737| 308,506,011 


9,413,528] 22,876,280 
12,719,763} 31,084,609 
355,741,746) 626,506, 011 
528, 034, 653}1,025,402,701 
142, 187,305} 269,834,291 
104,083,297] 134,818,567 


755, 199, 372|1,950,804,339|1,819,046,025 |3,769,850,364 


363, 530, 939 
247,558,176 
115,972,763 


153, 788 , 029 
147,529, 473 
6, 258, 556 


877,012,440 
579,315,911 
297,696,529 


519,538, 638 
508, 641,365 
10,897,273 


517,318, 968) 1,396,551,078 
395, 087, 649]1,087,957,276 
122,231,319] 308,593, 802 


9,150,348] 23,277,365 


15, 688, 965 


36, 267, 732 


387, 224,205) 679,373,546 
620, 502, 715]1,194,975,729 
156, 834,005) 295,712,459 
112,326,819) 143,692,455 


813, 049, 842|2,066,636,914|1,997,350,365 |4,063,987,279 


392, 232, 666 
272,019,338 
120, 213,328 


160,315,776 
151, 930, 820 
8,384, 956 


889,075, 246 
598,311,861 
290, 763,385 


522,170,403 


507, 694,323 


14,476,080 


552, 548, 442|1,411,245,649 
423 950, 158|1,106,006,184 
128,598, 284] 305,239, 465 


8,013,222] 20,861,039 


13,469, 401 


34,966, 260 


409, 180,102) 722,269, 066 
713, 816, 665/1,392,499,868 
177,439,087] 324, 646, 012 
122,883,446} 157,499,385 


Subsection 4.—The Forty Leading Manufacturing Industries. 


The Forty Leading Industries in 1929.—The forty leading industries of 
Canada in 1929 are given in Table 9, arranged in descending order of gross produc- 


tion. 


order of the ten leading industries. 


Comparison with 1928, would indicate that there has been a change in the 
In 1929, pulp and paper was again in the lead 
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with an appreciable increase in production but slaughtering and meatpacking was 
in second place with a gross production of nearly $186,000,000. The flour and 
grist mills, and butter and cheese industries both suffered reductions as regards gross 
values of production. Automobiles held its previous position, viz., fourth, but 
with a substantially increased production. Without doubt the most important 
change was in connection with the railway rolling-stock industry, which rose 
from thirteenth place in 1928 to eighth place in 1929, and showed an increase in 
the value of gross production of from $73,000,000 to $126,000,000 or nearly 73 p.c. 
Rubber goods and footwear showed only a slight decline in production, but in 1929 
ranked twelfth in importance instead of eighth, asin 1928. Machinery was an industry 
which showed a more than proportionate advance. In 1928 this industry ranked 
twenty-fifth with a gross production of $51,000,000; by 1929 the value of the gross 
production had risen to $66,000,000 and the industry occupied the nineteenth place. 

The net value of products provides a better measure of an industry’s contribu- 
tion to the national income than gross values do. On the basis of net value, or 
value added by manufacture, the order of importance of the industries in 1929 was 
very different from that based on gross values. The pulp and paper industry was 
foremost in this respect also but it was followed by central electric stations, non- 
ferrous metal smelting, electrical apparatus, sawmills, printing and publishing, 
automobiles, castings and forgings, rubber goods, railway rolling stock, cigars and 
cigarettes, and machinery in the order given. 

The central electric station industry represented the greatest investment of 
capital, while next in order were pulp and paper, sawmills, non-ferrous metal smelting, 
and iron blast furnaces and steel mills. 

As a measure of the employment provided by an industry the salaries and 
wages paid are probably a better guide than the number of employees reported, 
especially in industries where operations are seasonal. In the amount of salaries 
and wages paid the pulp and paper industry came first, being followed by railway 
rolling stock, sawmills, castings and forgings, automobiles, electrical apparatus and 
supplies, printing and publishing, central electric stations and rubber goods. Each of 
these industries paid out, in salaries and wages, amounts in excess of $20,000,000 
during the year. 


9.—Principal Statistics of Forty Leading Industries, 1929. 


Estab- ane Salaries Cost Values of Products. 
Industry. lish- Capital. 1 and of 
ments Die Wages. Materials. Net. Gross 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
Pulp and paper......... 108! 644,773,806} 34,202} 50,214,445} 96,874,749] 147,096,012) 243,970, 761 
Slaughtering and meat- 

WAGKINGS: «ss tiss hss 5 74| 67,777,803) 10,762) 138,998,716) 151,814,517) 34,028,385] 185,842,902 
Flour and grist mill pro- 

RHICES sakes 2 orcs 5.5 1,325) 67,773,584 6,618 7,578, 276| 150,806,665} 30,342,024) 181,148,689 
Automobiles........... 17| 98,378,301) 16,435] 26,864,808] 120,332,694} 56,982,899] 177,315,593 
Central electric stations 1, 024/1,055,731,532| 16,164) 24,831,821] 34,615,939] 122,883,446] 157,499,385 
Sih igi ond) Cee a as 3,161} 181,586,699} 46,466] 36,157,555) 838,743,952) 63,245,612) 146,989,564 
Butter and cheese...... 2,767| 47,907,462| 11,872] 12,709,426} 93,861,458) 32,841,737) 126,703,195 
Railway rolling stock... 35| 94,415,563} 25,488) 38,311,179] 74,156,037} 52,331,000) 126,487,037 
Electrical apparatus and 

Sv) 0/7) We og og 139} 101,767,108} 20,871] 26,725,215} 49,623,322) 64,172,680] 113,796,002 
Non-ferrous metal 

BONG. ate a dino 0c 10} 146,699, 085 8,119] 13,772,393} 41,416,446] 68,438,022) 109,854,468 
Petroleum products..... 25} 71,260,459 4,978 8,153,625] 76,861,939} 22,546,375) 99,408,314 
Rubber goods, including 

TOOUWEAT I LY oii cds ee 44) 73,877,478] 17,796] 20,134,501) 42,940,747) 53,993,913) 96,934,660 
Castings and forgings... 336} 102,900,796] 23,443] 30,854,654) 35,994,441} 55,580,705] 91,575,146 
Cotton yarn and cloth.,. 36} 95,542,319} 20,221] 16,671,787) 438,183,575) 85,108,190) 78,241,765 
Bread and other bakery 

PVOMUCtS. 2256s. cae’ 2,568] 48,969,603] 17,023) 18,481,612} 388,507,559; 38,706,907} 77,214,466 
Printing and publishing. 767| 65,736,238] 16,960| 26,407,204| 16,424,4121 57,248,926] 73,673,338 
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9.—Principal Statistics of Forty Leading Industries, 1929—concluded. 
Estab- fim Salaries Cost Values of Products. 
Industry. lish- Capital 1 age an of — 
ments. se hae Wages. Materials. Net. Gross. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ $ 
Steel and rolled _pro- 

ducts, pig iron, ferro- 

alloys; BUC nae eee 45} 109,446,529] 11,218) 18,534,681] 32,514,596) 39,717,399] 72,231,995 

Clothing, women’s fac- 
2 COLWiue cate ae aaa eisai 461} 25,087,862} 17,024) 17,128,421] 34,558,860] .31,787,557| 66,346,417 
Machineryeles seman oes 169] 75,226,204] 12,485} 17,091,918) 22,264,416] 43,428,123) 65,692,539 
Cigars and cigarettes... 72| 34,025,963} 6,382) 5,735,252) 17,012,776) 47,318,724) 64,331,500 
Biscuits and confection- 

Ol Visa uae ee eee 281) 55,820,902) 18,078] 12,765,876) 27,717,889| 34,774,912) 62,492,801 
Browerlessesasee cece 78| 70,390,147) 4,839) 7,184,256) 19,135,208} 48,125,713] 62,260,921 
Hosiery, knitted goods 

and fabric gloves..... 168} 66,489,608} 19,609} 16,294,536) 81,198,505} 29,904,247) 61,097,752 
Planing mills, sash and 

door factories.......... 744| 58,429,538} 13,132) 14,966,072] 31,679,455} 24,912,633) 56,592,088 
Sheet metal products... 152} 49,080,661] 9,286} 11,228,170) 28,076,595} 25,075,103) 53,151,698 
Clothing, men’s factory 205} 28,493,549; 11,506] 18,371,417) 25,653,973) 24,926,195} 50,580,168 
Boots and shoes, leather 191) 31,028,229} 15,563) 15,031,101) 25,510,731} 23,116,859] 48,627,590 
Sugar refineries.. 8| 438,534,118} 2,325} 3,686,037} 35,640,124) 11,511,830) 47,151,960 
Furniture and upholster- 

LN Oth Soaietocenctase eee 367} 41,851,682} 13,082} 14,512,073} 17,735,090) 26,401,086} 44,136,176 
Distilleriesst! ete. eee 20} 60,211,220) 2,219) 3,132,497) 12,928,920} 30,823,500) 43,752,420 
Printing and bookbind- 

IDE eer ree eee 910} 43,506,712} 12,378) 16,695,127) 13,761,259) 29,987,456] 43,748,715 
Agricultural implements 62] 103,356,773) 11,4C8} 14,775,889] 19,016,981) 21,642,498] 40,659,479 
Coke and gas products . 43} 94,749,062} 3,902) 5,938,814} 18,517,214] 21,398,229} 39,910,443 ~~ 
Brass and copper _pro- 

CUGES ie arene bt 102} 27,431,520} 6,232) 7,800,591) 21,118,038] 14,997,543) 36,115,581 
Fish-curing and packing 730| 28,644,442] 16,367) 5,411,855] 21,496,859) 13,469,401; 34,966,260 
Bridgebuilding......... 10} 28,895,206} 4,977] 8,937,427) 14,547,679) 19,621,809] 34,179,488 
Automobile supplies. ... 65| 19,401,890} 4,708) 6,711,434] 19,045,836] 12,919,242) 31,965,078 
Furnishing goods, men’s 162} 19,654,505} 9,890) 7,320,145) 17,848,021) 12,733,841] 30,581,862 
Acids, alkalies and salts 15| 49,417,481] 2,897) 4,338,686] 6,301,121} 21,720,851) 28,021,972 
Coffee and spices....... 59] 15,402,253} 1,701) 2,305,912! 21,025,868) 6,945,922) 27,971,790 
Totals, Forty Leading Suite 

Industries........... 17,555} 4,144,173,787| 523,571] 622,715, 404/1,685,419,466) 1,547,802,512/3,283,221,978 
Grand Totals, All In- 

dustries............. 23,597|5,083,014,754| 694,434! 813, 949, 842/2,066,636,914/1,997,350,365| 4,963,987,279 
Percentages of forty 

leading industries to 

allindustries:........ 74-40 81°53) 75-37 76-71 81-55 77-49 79-56 


The Forty Leading Industries in 1930.—The completion of part of the 
compilation of the Census of Manufacturers for 1930 permits the inclusion, as Table 
9A, of the forty leadin x industries in that year. It will be noticed that, compared 
with 1929, there has been very little change in the order of the ten leading industries 
when arranged according to gross production although there has been an appreciable 
decrease in the value of production in nearly every case. In 1930 pulp-and paper 
was again in the lead, followed by slaughtering and meat packing, and flour and 
grist mill products as in 1929 but central electric stations, which in the earlier year 
ranked fifth, was in fourth place in 1930. The automobile industry fell from fourth 
place in 1929 to ninth place in 1930 with a reduction of nearly 43 p.c. in the value 
of gross production. The electrical apparatus and supplies industry improved its 
position slightly. . 

On the basis of net value, or value added by manufacture, the order of im- 
portance of the industries in 1930 was very different from that based on gross values. 
The pulp and paper industry was foremost in this respect also, but it was followed 
by central electric stations; electrical apparatus; tobacco, cigars and cigarettes; 
printing and publishing; and non-ferrous metal smelting in the order given. 
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In salaries and wages paid the pulp and paper industry is followed by: railway 
rolling stock, sawmills, central electric stations, printing and publishing, and 


electrical apparatus in the order named. 
9 A.—Principal Statistics of the Forty Leading Industries, 1930. 


Industry. 


Pulp and paper......... 
Slaughtering and meat- 
packing 
Flour and grist mill 
DIOUUCE Sderot eee 

- Central electric stations 
DaAWMs.. fate ees 


ee 


Railway rolling stock. . 
Electrical apparatus and 
supplies... ...0...65.. 


Non-ferrous metal 
smelting and refining. 
Petroleum products. . 
Tobacco, “cigars and 
CIP ATAGDER cc) cceccparssaiayole:e 
Castings and forgings... 
Rubber goods, including 
TOOLWOAL sc vette ees 
Bread and other bakery 
DLOCUCUS eS: anno le niaes 
Printing and publishing. 
Clothing, women’s fac- 
GOLDY cick sree es wees os 
Biscuits, confectionery, 
chocolate, etc........ 
Breweries: i... 62.60... 
Hosiery, knitted goods 
and fabric gloves..... 
Machinery 2.4 (25 cioe: 
Primary iron and steel. 
Cotton yarn and cloth.. 
Sheet metal products... 
Sugar refineries........ 
Clothing, men’s factory 
Boots and shoes, leather 
Printing and bookbind- 
Se re orc oes 


GUOTINGS meet sss oot 
Coke and gas products. 
Planing mills, sash and 
. door factories........ 
Fish-curing and packing 
Fruit and vegetable 

onnne preserving, 


ee ed 


SIRI IND ES Sects, teres corstosthecelohe 
Bridge and structural 
steel work 
Dyeing, cleaning and 
laundry work 
Brass and copper pro- 


tere ewe ee eee 


eee eee ee 


Furnishing goods, men’s 
Distilleries. is¢:.s...... 
Paints, pigments and 

varnishes #.5\.3...... 


GUSITICS Joes. S055 os 
Percentages of forty 
~ leading industries to 

all industries......... 


Salaries 


an 
Wages. 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


Values of Products. 


Gross. 


——— ee ee ee) ee ey 


109) 714,437,104 
76| 60,778,996 


1,277| 62,617,007 
1, 034) 1,138,200,016 


3,531 
2,698 
37 


149 
16 


14 
103 
340 

47 


2,697 
776 


455 


181,116, 933 
50,502,406 
95, 785, 640 


102,979,896 
90, 671, 678 


175,010, 686 
70,334,381 


51,376,115 
100,318, 189 


69,164,512 


51,914,170 
66, 860, 624 


23,432,441 


54, 406, 093 
67, 637, 142 


65,047,351 
69,454, 103 
112,079,926 
78,542,804 
53,368, 130 
43,855,155 
26, 294, 787 
28, 162, 582 


38,837,176 


41,495,827 
89, 987, 235 


49,333,121 
30, 827, 607 
35,119,475 
98, 684, 828 
28,922,951 
28,351, 092 
26,820,527 
17,597, 012 
61,533, 825 
26,212, 828 


33, 207 
9, 290 
5, 923 

17, 858 

43,457 

11,980 

25,952 


20,568 
12,541 


8, 626 
5,134 


8,905 
20,499 


15, 163 


17,736 
17,063 


16,782 


9,651 
10,558 
9,137 
7,405 
4,943 
12,732 


45,774,976 
12,114, 667 


6,679,113 
27,287,443 
28,512,901 
13,071, 916 
37,625,050 


26,260, 004 
19,473, 782 


13,796, 124 
8,190,130 


7,837,711 
25, 871,261 


15,895,479 


19,444,533 
26,937, 052 


16,483,011 


11,104, 668 
6, 756, 634 


15,057, 147 
15, 089, 887 
14, 934,325 
13, 004, 793 
10, 452, 887 
3,560, 260 
11,542,990 
12, 858, 062 


15, 663 , 048 


12,774,596 
5, 864, 802 


10, 981, 763 
4,302,854 
4,155,595 
9,564,049 
8, 686, 062 

12,141, 767 
6,742,752 
6,437,718 
2,435,934 
4,307,998 


81,992,255 
129, 004,327 
119, 677, 686 

72,956, 762 

80,559, 841 

60,289, 445 


43,111,629 
66,924,019 


45,310,472 
71,800, 429 


24, 286, 734 
28, 262, 602 


28,821,759 


36,582, 843 
15,993,916 


35, 759,351 


25,044,901 
16, 534, 273 


25,509, 913 
18,326, 621 
22,765, 648 
27,975,574 
25,090,342 
30,610, 701 
21,533,514 
20,521,726 


11, 942,885 


13, 817,450 
17,082,364 


19,220,215 
21,081,489 
19,816, 763 
11,353,523 
12,549,435 
2,807,911 
13,355,186 
14/790, 909 
6,616,520 
11,094, 435 


133, 681, 991 
35,025, 626 


25,178; 260 
126,038, 145 
48,186, 223 
32,458, 948 
44, 633, 256 


61, 466, 161 
34, 753, 468 


55, 635, 664 
19,986,776 


61,385, 052 
45,971,069 


44,930,914 


37,012,051 
56,019, 255 


26,056,597 


33,014, 701 
40, 986, 816 


28,608, 011 
35, 422,861 
29, 823 , 287 
20,717,304 
21,977, 137 
12,325,021 
19, 285, 909 
19,957, 185 


25,998, 902 


23, 048, 745) . 


19,510, 495 
17, 263,379 
11,891,819 
11,641, 652 
15,548, 616 
13, 506,348 
22,, 664, 753 
12,057,039 
10,363, 401 
18, 309,341 
12,872,067 


— | | | | | 


569, 675, 744/1,350,776,368)1,365,214,245|2,715,990,613 


18,510) 4,278,072,371 
24, 020) 5,203,516,760 


77-06 


82-22 


500, 725 
644, 439 


77-70 


215,674, 246 
164, 029, 953 


144, 855, 946 
126, 038, 145 
121, 142,985 
113,018, 789 
104,922,701 


104,577,790 
101, 677, 487 


100, 946, 136 
91,787,205 


85, 671, 786 
74,233,671 


73, 752, 673 


73,594, 894 
72,013,171 


61,815, 948 


58,059, 602 
57,521,089 


54,117,924 
53, 749, 482 
52,588, 935 
48, 692,878 
47,067,479 
42,935, 722 
40,819, 423 
40,478,911 


87,941, 787 


36, 866, 195 
36,592, 859 


36,483,594 
32,973,308 
31,458, 415 
26, 902,139 
26,055, 783 
25,472, 664 
25,412, 225 


25,154,310 
24,925,861 


_ 23,966, 502 


736, 092, 766) 1,666,983,902| 1,761,986,726) 3,428,970, 628 


77-39 


81-03 


77-48 


79-21 
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Section 3.—Provincial Distribution of Manufacturing 
Production. 


Ontario and Quebec are the most important manufacturing provinces of Canada. 
Their combined production in 1929 amounted to $3,264,000,000, or over 80 p.c. of 
the gross value of manufactured products of the Dominion. Of this amount 
Ontario contributed $2,103,000,000 and Quebec $1,160,000,000. ‘The proximity of 
Ontario to the coal fields of Pennsylvania, the water-power resources of the two 
provinces and their nearness to the larger markets of Canada and the United States 
have all contributed to the above result. British Columbia had, in 1929, the third 
largest gross manufacturing production, $277,000,000, and Manitoba the fourth, 
$165,0G0,000. Alberta, Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and New Brunswick followed 
in that order with gross production from $107,557,000 to $71,434,000, succeeded by 
Prince Edward Island with $4,639,000. 


Subsection 1.—The Manufactures of the Maritime Provinces, 1929. 


Table 10 contains statistics of the ten leading industries of each of the Maritime 
Provinces for the year 1929. In Prince Edward Island the manufacture of butter 
and cheese, with a gross production in 1929 of $1,096,630, was the leading industry, 
followed by fish-curing and -packing, with a gross production of $870,876. Manu- 
facturing in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick is, of course, to a considerable extent | 
dominated by the steel industry in the former and the forest industries in the latter, 
although there is a large sugar refinery in each province. Fish-curing and -preserv- 
ing, the manufacture of biscuits and confectionery, electric light and power produc- 
tion, and butter and cheese making are also of considerable relative importance. 
The sawmilling industry of New Brunswick, with a gross value of products in 1929 
of $12,164,604, provided over 8 p.c. of the total of the gross production of the industry 
throughout the Dominion and if the pulp and paper mills in New Brunswick with a 
production of $10,106,069 be added these two forest industries provided 31 p.c. of 
the gross manufacturing production of the province. 


10.—Statistics of Ten Leading Industries of each of the Maritime Provinces, 1929. 


Nore.—Other leading industries, statistics of which cannot be given because there are fewer than three 
establishments in each industry, are: in Prince Edward Island, tobacco and cigars, coffins and caskets, 
slaughtering and meat-packing and railway rolling stock; in Nova Scotia, petroleum, sugar refineries, 
coke and gas, and wire products; in New Brunswick, sugar refineries and railway rolling stock. The 
statistics for. these industries are included in the grand totals. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Estab- Salaries Cost Gross 


Industry. lish- Capital. age and of Value of 
ments. pioyees.| Wages. Materials. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 

Butter and cheese...........0..06. 38 273, 648 114 74,942 912,728} 1,096,630 
Fish-curing and packing........... 100 179, 968 1, 264 103, 748 631, 140 870,876 
Printing and publishing........... 4 250, 808 104 88, 800 29, 162 204,319 
Central electric stations........... 12 821,340 39 45,067 448 203 , 633 
Blourinills 35, Scan aot tae ee 17 107,132 19 11,308 157,020 196, 706 
Bread or other bakery a | 7 74, 189 33 25,104 98,157 191,588 
Castings and forgings.. : 3 329, 759 67 58, 248 74,553 185, 450 
Sawimilia: ("oor eee 51 150, 456 83 18,977 87,336 139,929 


—— 


Totals, Eight Leading Industries 232 2,187,250) 1,723 426,194) 1,990,544 3,089, 131 
Grand Totals, All Industries. . . 276 3,489,934! 2,138 781,448! 2,864,831' 4,638,725 
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10.—Statistics of Ten Leading Industries of each of the Maritime Provinces, 1929— 
concluded. 


NOVA SCOTIA. 


Subsection 2.—The Manufactures of Quebec, 1929. 


Industry. hehe Capital. Am Sar: ir : Value of 
ments. DIOyees.| Wages. Materials. | Products. 
Steel and rolled products, pig iron, ae ; Be : : ’ 

ferro-alloys, etc.............5665 6 28,626,944) 2,150) 38,352,388) 7,789,915} 16,044,488 

Fish-curing and packing........... 242 3,805,820) 4,086) 1,238,813} 5,440,337) 8,216,653 

_ Railway rolling stock............. 3 6,803, 118 942 1,243,376) 6,115,282] 8,706,782 
Central electric stations........... 80} 16,094, 608 618 725,001 725,468) 3,813,379 
Biscuits, confectionery, chocolate, 

CUGa rears ah eo ohsitte tt ere csi ere iene ee 11 4, 684, 463 1,233 1,111,542) 1,534,703) 3,588,769 
SSR UT ERR oi gn nits lara: ince on, nina Sin 48 352 2,195,120] 2,470 658,922} 1,764,159) 3,205,217 
Butter and cheese................ 31 1,144,610 287 299,662); 2,105,860 2,983 , 026 
Shipbuilding and repairs.......... 13 11, 663,585 792 905,775 728,191 2,253,372 
Hosiery, knitted goods and fabric ; 

PN en Eo 5s clea vie like 3 3,718,979 613 437,997} 1,145,646] 2,238,550 
Printing and publisbing........... 32 2,292,598 665 901,568 414,774) 2,047,368 
Totals, Ten Leading Industries. 773 81,024,840] 13,856) 10,875,044) 27,764,335) 53,097,604 
Grand Totals, All Industries...| 1,195] 135,662,325} 20,966] 17,925,190] 51,506,5231 94,292,816 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

RUA IMAN iS Eve py siniex airy 4245 eid was « 253 25,150,827) 4,731] 2,888,813) 7,664,967) 12,164,604 
PUPANE PAPE o. d.ic6 ove. Helse cwne 5 23,554,200] 1,587] 1,824,957) 4,995,425) 10,106,069 
Fish-curing and packing........... 155 1,729,695] 2,135 438,338] 2,129,700) 3,388,536 
Cotton yarn and cloth............. 4 6,378,203) 1,622} 1,242,563] 1,861,248} 3,333,521 
Coffee and spices...............+5- 5 1,871,490 146 168,320} 2,492,883} 2,894,191 
Central electric stations........... 41 26, 215,709 327 389,927 608,312} 2,816,978 
Biscuits, confectionery, chocolate, 

CLG) sted ae Oh Ure ae ae SPS 8 2,282,364 684 556, 265 1,348,458} 2,746,065 
Slaughtering and meat-packing.... 8 795,121 195 189,131 1,793,490] 2,275,489 
Butter and cheese................. 36 946,310 189 197,817 1, 261,826 1,926, 278 
Castings and forgings............. 11 2,236,907 583 715, 202 658, 687 1,714,565 
Totals, Ten Leading Industries. 526 91,160,826) 12,199} 8,611,333] 24,809,996) 43,366,296 
Grand Totals, All Industries... 860} 117,965,970) 18,517) 15,712,322) 40,453,535) 71,433,966 


The pulp and paper mills of Quebec, the most important manufacturing unit 


in the province, produced goods to the gross value of $129,745,028 in the calendar 
year 1929. This exceeded by nearly $59,000,000 the gross value of the products 
of the railway rolling-stock works ($70,802,392), which was followed by the cotton 
yarn and cloth mills ($59,147,128), and the manufacture of cigars and cigarettes 
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($55,179,216). These four industries were followed in order of gross value of 
products by the generation of electric light and power, the manufacture of men’s 
clothing, of women’s clothing and of leather boots and shoes. _ 

The importance of the pulp and paper industry in Quebec is shown by a com- 
parison with the industry throughout the Dominion. 
addition to supplying over 11 p.c. of the total gross value of all products manufac- 
tured in the province, furnished nearly 53 p.c. of the products of pulp and paper 
mills throughout the country. The gross value of cotton yarn and cloth products 
from Quebec mills formed over 75 p.c., the gross value of cigars and cigarettes 
formed 86 p.c., the value of railway rolling stock 56 p.c., and the value of the boot 
and shoe products (the eighth industry in order of value of products) over 60 p.c. 
of the Dominion totals for these products. Thus Quebec is an outstanding manu- 
facturing province rather on account of her great individual industries than because 
of the diversification of her industrial activities. 


11.—Statistics of Forty Leading Industries of the Province of Quebec, 1929. 
Nore.—Leading industries having fewer than 3 establishments are sugar refineries, cement and 
bridge-building. 

Estab- om Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry. lish- Capital ig and of Value of 
ments ployees.| Wages. Materials. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 

Pulprend:papersec eee ee eee 49 353,401,187] 17,862] 25,933,911) 49,805,089) 129,745,028 
Railway rolling stock............. 10 43,636,555} 13,206} 20,021,926] 43,001,821] 70,802,892 
Cotton yarn and cloth............. 17 65,026, 747| 13,688] 11,214,572) 32,787,887| 59,147,128 
Cigars and cigarettes.............. 36 27,644,106 5,187 4,635,072] 14,429,042] 55,179,216 
Central electric stations........... 135 421,000,578 3,975 5,911,495 5,411,978) 46,322,046 
Clothing, men’s factory.......... 135 16,330,341) 6,762} 7,448,670) 16,439,146} 31,700,470 
Clothing, women’s factory........ 201 10,793,765} 7,242 7,019,490; 18,045,605) 30,607,476 
Boots and shoes, leather......... 112 18,266,739} 9,745 9,222,767) 15,513,386] 29,395,381 
Butter and cheese.............:.. 1,389 Sroaieiet 2,264 1,492,492} 23,044,923) 29,172,614 
Sawmills tece pers: Oe Wigs setings 1,044 41, 289, 126 9,980 4,935,878! 18,392,483] 28,342,626 
Slaughtering and meat-packing.... 7 9,146, 898 1,782 2,201,674} 22,420,616} 27,216,918 
Electrical apparatus and supplies. . 18 30,623,818} 6,709} 8,611,716) 12,970,651] 27,204,759 
Flour and feed mills............... 861 10, 637,319 1,084 1,205,594] 21,545,487) 25,554,977 
Non-ferrous metai smelting........ # 40,251,596] 1,507} 2,130,224] 9,218,355] 24,996,120 
BYOweriesee Gece cue ee ee dh 22,187,320 1,607 2,172,972 6,769,271] 22,401,699 
Bread and other bakery products. 854 14, 035,072 4,724 4,920,908} 10,739,904) 21,198,384 
Distilleries tn. wee oe eee i 18,579, 738 895 1,076,020 4,919,884] 20,312,104 
Rubber goods, including footwear 9 11,4138, 442 5,333 4,632,452 6,532,300] 19,956,106 
Castings and forgings.............. 71 25,680,148 4,701 5,740, 774 7,959,921] 19,568,894 
Tobacco, chewing, smoking, etc... 30 15,212,658) 2,711 2,437,461 7,354,296} 19,252,553 
Petroleum products............... 6 15,045,987} 1,013] 1,708,916] -16,040,711} 19,087,138 
MPa COINGT Wa. Bis cis toi raaiae enero 28 24,086,518 4,387 5,971,919 6,613,086] 17,645,571 
Printing and publishing........... 65 15,747,157] 4,406) 5,976,421) 4,087,217) 17,161,735 
Biscuits, confectionery, chocolate, 

EC aes roi Si ee eactaye adehohe tbe hates 54 12,115,138 8,609 2,967,460 7,766,807] 15,450,474 
Planing-mill products............. 276 14,378,644] 3,585} 3,539,829) 8,657,671) 14,864,724 
Hosiery, knitted goods and fabric 

TIOVER Ss hiape erect Ee ea 4] 14,331,947} 4,413] 3,223,635} 7,006,870) 13,441,316 
Furnishing goods, men’s.......... ‘76 8,421, 608 4,847 3,057,236 7,683,187] 12,902,611 
Printing and bookbinding......... 257 11,374, 193 8,398 4,403 , 873 3,512,562] 11,223,448 
Sheet metal products.............. 19 10,497,493] 2,156) 2,451,635) 5,837,051] 10,726,363 
Paints, pigments and varnishes.... 18 13, 258, 165 1,106 1,522,376) 4,890,188} 10,482,085 
Steel and rolled products, pig iron : 

and ferro-alloys..........0.-.-.+ 13 11,765,863} 2,624) 3,569,143] 2,670,576] 10,344,845 
Acids, alkalies and salts........... aS 17,432,387 990) 1,360,506} 2,736,873] 9,670,190 
Shipbuilding and repairs.......... 5 12,064,335 2,604 3, 942,708 2,568, 429 9,428,453 
Silleand,- silk, coodswecaeors nes 12 18,368,727 2,569 2,132,391 3,620,406 8,327,576 
Furniture, upholstered goods...... 71 5,934,651] 2,582) 2,772,333) 3,190,275 8,006, 568 
Dyeing, cleaning and laundry work 79 8,633,980} 38,418) 3,157,116] 1,181,254] 7,815,698 
Fi goods!: x.0 settee enh: iste oe 77 6,350,380 1,417 1, 762, 253 5,296, 166 7,746,570 
Hardware and tools............... 27 13,700,716} 1,494) 1,629,400} 2,231,748] 7,624,672 
Brass and copper products......... 20 7,526,075 1,677; 2,326,293) 3,205,289) 7,273,691 
Wire and wire goods.............. 11 9,591,832) 1,214) 1,395,467) 3,304,501 7,141,273 
Totals, Forty Leading Industries} 5,663] 1,454,114,676) 174,473] 191,836,978] 449,102,907] 964,441,892 
Grand Totals, All Industries... 7,156) 1,673, 011,042) 213,467) 233,803,672) 543,240, 589) 1,160,612,992 
Percentages of forty industries to 

prand totalast:. £25 1sren meee. 79-2 86-9 81-7 82-0 82-7 83-1 


The Quebec industry, in . 


ee 
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Subsection 3.—The Manufactures of Ontario, 1929. 


Ontario is the most important manufacturing province of the Dominion. 
The gross value of its manufactured products in 1929 represented nearly 52 p.c. 
of those of the whole Dominion, while those of Quebec, the second province in im- 
portance in this respect, amounted to about 29 p.c. This premier position in 
manufacturing has been fairly uniformly maintained by Ontario over a long period, 
as the following percentages show: in 1926, 52 p.c.; 1920, 50 p.c.; 1918, 53 p.c.; 
1910, 50 p.c.; 1900, 50 p.c.; 1890, 51 p.c. and 1880, 51 p.c. Thus, in spite of the 
rapid industrial development in recent years in other provinces such as Quebec, 
British Columbia and Manitoba, Ontario is maintaining a manufacturing pro- 
duction more than equal to that of the remainder of the Dominion. 

The automobile manufacturing industry of Ontario in 1929 came first in the 
value of its products. This amounted to $166,032,688 as compared with $94,- 
916,855 for the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, which held second place. 
Other important industries in descending order, with the value of their products 
in 1929, were: flour and grist mills, $94,233,270; electrical apparatus and supplies, 
$85,415,684; and pulp and paper, $82,352,183. As compared with 1928, auto- 
mobile manufacturing showed an increase of nearly $4,000,000, and slaughtering 
and meat packing of over $4,000,000, electrical apparatus and supplies of over 
$13,000,000 and pulp and paper of $8,000,000, while flour and grist mills decreased 
about $12,000,000 from the figures for 1928. 

Indicating the greater diversification of industry in Ontario as compared 

with Quebec, the percentages which the 40 leading industries bear to the total 
manufactures of the province are higher in nearly every particular in Quebec than 
in Ontario, éspecially in the capital employed and the number of establishments 
and employees. Outstanding among the industries in which the province of Ontario 
is pre-eminent is that of automobile manufacturing, which is carried on practically 
in this province alone. Other important industries in which Ontario leads, with 
the percentage which the production of each bore to that of the Dominion in 1929, 
are as follows: agriculturalimplements, 96 p.c.; leather tanneries, 87 p.c.; rubber goods, 
79 p.c.; furniture and upholstering, 76 p.c.; fruit and vegetable canning, preserving, 
ete., 62 p.c.; electric apparatus and supplies, 75 p.c.; castings and forgings, 69 
p.c.; steel and rolled products, pig iron, etc., 61 p.c.; slaughtering and meat-packing, 
51 p.c.; flour and grist mill products, 52 p.c.; hosiery, knitted goods, etc., 71 p.c. 


12.—Statistics of Forty Leading Industries of the Province of Ontario, 1929. 


Estab- Brae Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry. lish- Capital 1 and of Value of 
ments ployees.| Wages. Materials. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
PTTLOUSDD OS aon ae occa e 5 ths ese ow eval ac 11 90,922,872] 15,138] 24,773,644] 111,481,435) 166,032,688 
Slaughtering and meat-packing.... 25 33,772,742) 4,635] 6,278,579] 77,329,864) 94,916,855 
Flour and grist mills.............. 717 3ly41d, 720 8. oeo 3,536,731] 80,544,323] 94,233,270 
Electrical apparatus and supplies. . 101 70,220,476] 18,923) 17,974,566} 36,107,383] 85,415,684 
ESTLEDicen Ye DY ota) 0c) oe een a Sr ee 41] 207,005,896] 11,023] 16,466,693] 35,887,813] 82,352,183 
Rubber goods, including footwear. 33 61,881,704) 12,374) 15,392,963) 36,161,259] 76,324,660 
Central electric stations........... 423] 422,486,669 6,890} 11,113,872] 22,699,349} 73,869,083 
Castings and forgings.............. 189 64,333,369] 15,704} 20,996,669] 24,811,149] 63,193,202 
Butter and cheese. :...0.05...5.... 983 23,234,379] 6,289] 6,970,664] 44,604,112] 60,734,140 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and 
JCI RCE Se, ¢ seid A a 5 47,359,251] 3,400] 5,402,218) 11,615,103} 48,899,838 
DINO Eo No ss wink ous pligs 120 49,279,134) 7,690) 10,618,220) 15,033,682) 46,225,251 
Steel and rolled products, pig iron 
and ferro-alloys...........sccee- 18} 66,941,099} 5,915] 10,985,718} 21,591,863) 43,739,532 
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12.—Statistics of Forty Leading Industries of the Province of Ontario, 1929— 


concluded. 
Estab- eee Salaries Cost Gross 
Industry. lish- Capital. ee and of Value of 
ments. ployees.| Wages. Materials. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 
Hosiery, knitted goods and fabric 
SIOVES eee ee A rarer 109 46,573,355| 13,994) 12,170,938] 22,089,753] 438,606,685 

Agricultural implements.......... 39 100,115,590} 10,849] 14,185,440} 18,418,146] 38,940,792 
Petroleum produetss. sarussemcore i) 27,228, 752 2,341 3,731,654] 26,878,563} 326,058,623 


Bread and other bakery products.. 1,007 21,158, 759 7,947 8,854,267! 17,576,925] 35,546,101 
Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa and 


chocolate + se ee ee 124 Sie 200.02 6, 294 6,798,724] 14,303,333] 34,357,397 
Furniture and upholstered goods... 213 33,583, 762 9,617} 10,797,914] 13,488,691] 33,568,573 
Printing and publishing........... 302 30, 763, 260 7,179] 11,333,786 7,799,308] 32,796,257 
Sawanilliproducts attends cece, 887 49,952,290} 10,528 7,460,556] 18,586,171] 32,743,346 
Clothing, women’s factory........ 219 13,091,553 8,783 9,232,035] 14,568,710] 32,499,648 
Sheet metal products............. 84 26,669,539} 5,559) 6,622,199} 16,871,313] 32,430,632 
Automobile supplies............... 42 18.918,196} 4,453 6,371,778] 18,729,655| 31,226,312 
Planing-mill products............. 315 30, 677, 148 6, 088 7,120,071) 16,714,267] 28,247,225 
Brass and copper products......... 65 17,886,997) 3,819] 4,728,149] 16,323,011] 25,737,217 
Coke and gas products............ 21 49,142,427 2,512) 3,816,994] 11,035,209] 25,294,463 
Printing and bookbinding......... 4123 22,916, 083 6,237| 8,466,313 7,349,809} 23,349,466 
Leather, tanned, etc.............. 35| 22,626,588] 2,726) 3,268,814] 16,036,618} 22,374, 209 
Distalleries neice: Teed. tae 8 33,970,531 1,080 1,748,158! 6,617,718} 21,422,749 
AST OWiCIICS a ee ttiande rake Gee eae 36 23,253,458] 6,796) 2,569,052 6,446,365) 20,100,743 
Hardware and tools............... 85 21,712,390] 5,465) 6,462,577 6,364,396) 18,977,571 
Acids, alkalies and salts........... 8 31,481, 134 1,856} 2,888,650} 3,441,885! 17,908,582 
Fruit and vegetable canning, etc... 163 20,885,349 5,553 2,544,289] 10,142,847] 17,476,279 
Boots and shoes, leather.......... 65 11, 223,085 5,304 5,318, 864 9,035,900} 17,468,700 
Clothing, men’s factory........... 54 11,342,979 4,180 5,466, 724 8,420,705} 17,482,412 
EB rreeuo wll dino.) Ache heen ota. e 6 17,754,370) 25772) 4,828; 814 Vy CLGAQ8 | PRG C2 Ee Sia 
Lithographing and engraving...... 68 15,950,075) 4,013 6,450,906] 4,570,872] 15,581,426 
Soaps and washing compounds..... 29 13,046,540 1,303 1,756,540} 8,504,967) 14,678,728 
Woollen clothes aiei6 seeks oe 29\~ 16,382,584] - 3,363] 3,325,741 7,944,057) 14,005,835 
Cotton yarn and cloth............. 14 27,927,645| 4,591 3,900,806} 7,601,036} 14,008,804 
Totals, Forty Leading Industries} 7,115) 1,950,341,122| 256,452| 322,551, 285| 860,854, $93/1,650,492,038 
Grand Totals, All Industrics... $9,910) 2,418,340, 450) 335,859} 421, 789, 723)1,080,106,598 |2,103,090,788 


Percentages of forty industries to 


grand totals..... hx. See 5 oe SUE 71-8 80-7 75-5 76-4 79-7 78-4 


Subsection 4.—The Manufactures of the Prairie Provinces, 1929. 


The flour-milling industry is outstanding among the manufactures of the 
Prairie Provinces. During 1929, as will be seen from Table 13, the gross value 
of the products of flour mills was greater in each province except Manitoba than 
that of any other industry, and amounted to $17,126,466 in Manitoba, $18,919,062 
in Saskatchewan and $19,796,461 in Alberta, a combined total of about 16 p.c. 
of the gross value of all manufactures in these provinces. The second industry 


U 


in point of gross production was slaughtering and meat-packing, with products 
valued at $22,370,467 in Manitoba, $7,070,567 in Saskatchewan and $19,455,869 
in Alberta. Butter and cheese making showed a gross value of production of 
$9,953,940 in Manitoba, $8,471,388 in Saskatchewan and $7,315,386 in Alberta. 


The importance of these industries, based on such natural resources of the 
Prairie Provinces as grain-growing and cattle-raising areas, is evident. Atten- 
tion may also be drawn to the generation of electric light and power in all three 
provinces and the refining of petroleum in Alberta. 


= eae 
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13.—Statistics of Ten Leading comes of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, 


Nors.—Other leading industries, statistics of which cannot be given because there are fewer than 
three establishments in each industry, are: in Saskatchewan, petroleum refining and sheet metal pro- 
ducts; in Alberta, railway rolling stock and cement. The statistics for these industries are included in 


the grand totals for the provinces. 


MANITOBA. 
Estab- ee Salaries Cost - Gross 
Industry. lish- Capital. ae and of Value of 
ments. eel cai Wages. Materials. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ -$ $ 
Slaughtering and meat-packing.... 6 5,586,810] 1,375 1,781,739) 18,418,167) 22,370,467 
EULESS om 22H fs] otrmumeteenar eels eb tae 39 5,584,017 567 663,001} 13,270,231] 17,126,466 
Railway rolling stock............. 3 8,957,876] 3,797) 5,706,402] 5,363,303] 11,702,007 
Butter'and chéeset)s.... ino 70 4,140,627 993 1,387,117} 6,850,062} 9,953,940 
Central electric stations........... 41 49, 963, 898 1,333 1,928,708 1,103,117 7,540,627 - 
Printing and publishing........... 68 4,048,360] 1,138 1,984,690} 1,036,400) 5,727,416 
PelOWeriCn we mene dime an se 8 5, 953, 649 567 905,129] - 1,384,968] 5,643,871 
Bags, cotton and jute.............. 6 2,139,365 253 311,112] 3,915,665} 4,626,968 
Printing and bookbinding......... 62 45519, 0¢4| 1, 208 1,829,378 1,459,600} 4,423,065 
Coflee-and spices i eS: 8 2,218,597 183 233,526 3,356, 922 4,272,384 
Totals, Ten Leading Industries. 311 93,172,873) 11,479] 16,730,802) 56,158,435] 93,392,211 
Grand Totals, All Industries... 923} 173,152,948) 26,318) 34,158,583] 89,158,381) 164,999,127 
SASKATCHEWAN. 
lourm wis een eho... cae oes 48 7, 039, 233 629 885,862] 15,106,779} 18,919,062 
Butter and cheese................. 85 4,742,052 692 881,635] 6,013,256] 8,471,388 
Slaughtering and meat-packing.... a 2,975, 498 562 711,185} 5,889,622) 7,070,567 
Central electric stations........... 150 13, 846,353 619 913, 808 65,6221. 4,235, 212 
Printing and publishing........... 137 3,180,817 949 1, 680, 982 767,044 4,098,578 
DBrewenies +s Bie i os, 0o nl. ees. 8 3,589,315 231 317, 436 1,307, 241 3,044, 124 
Bread and other bakery products. 115 2,464,440 637 756,251 1,472,449 3,091, 608 
Planing-mill products............. iS 2,198, 238 493 665, 180 1,187,815 2,300,938 
Dyeing, cleaning and laundry work 17 1,104,974 403 419,354 139, 639 897,342 
Soynanlis. cep ee fh haan aes 39 877, 601 757 250, 917} 396, 001 808, 488 
Totals, Ten Leading Industries. 617 42,018,521; 5,972) 7,482,560) 32,345,468) 53,237,307 
Grand Totals, All Industries... 761 58,877,124] 8,047) 10,488,759} 51,208,827] 80,501,159 
ALBERTA. 


Se a ee ee ens MCC UTS) > SUS 


OMENS Aricent cole cae ots 35 9,948,201 754 1,027,269] 15,724,470) 19,796,461 
Slaughtering and meat-packing.... 6 9,907,551 1,471 1,841,369] 15,715,987] 19,455,869 
Petroleum products. Waukee sa: 4 7, 745, 833 448 716, 667 9,055,313] 12,738,164 
IBICLODIATI CM COSC tis cjatice<decace «serena 100 3,381,051 528 652,993] 5,617,876] 7,315,386 
RMT SL Netctioninnes Knee towers ipere terrawy 5 8,034,590 268 522,180 1,561,490 5,799,113 
Central electric stations........... 67 24, 840, 437 742 1,160,322 732,216 5,118, 696 
Bread and other bakery products. 137 3,539,774 729 852,158 1,844,470 3,948, 109 
Printing and publishing........... Le 3,970, 656 751 1,366, 183 675,349] 3,833,574 
Baweriistrs 72°72 2 setae A 100 2,806,585 1,628 778,345 1,376,324) 2,852,440 
Planing-mill products............. 19 2,013, 633 424 587,965 936, 843 1,821,508 
Totals, Ten Leading Industries 550 76,188,311] 7,743) 9,505,451) 53,240,488] 82,679,320 

817} 107,648,028) 13,748) 16,460,038] 63,482,924] 107, 556, 792 


Grand Totals, All Industries... 


Subsection 5.—The Manufactures of British Columbia, 1929.! 


British Columbia was in 1929 the third most important manufacturing prov- 


ince in the Dominion, producing goods to a gross value of $276,950,914. About 
23 p.c. of this production, or $64,637,301, .is seen in Table 14 to be that of the saw- 


1Including Yukon Territory. 
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milling industry; the predominance of forest products industries in the industrial 
life of the province is emphasized if to this figure be added $16,896,652, the gross 
value of products of the pulp and paper industry and $3,797,721, that of the planing 
mills and sash and door factories. Second in importance among the industries 
of the province is that of fish-curing and packing, with a gross value of products 
of $21,741,910, followed by the pulp and paper industry, electric light and power 
generation, and slaughtering and meat-packing. 


14._Statistics of Twenty-five Leading Industries of British Columbia, 1929.1 
Nore.—Other leading industries, statistics of which cannot be given because there are fewer than 


three establishments in each industry, are non-ferrous metal smelting, sugar refining, cement and explosives. 
The statistics for these industries are included in the grand total of all industries in the province. 


Estab- Salaries Cost Gross 


Industry. lish- Capital. roe and of Value of 
ments. ee Wages. Materials. | Products. 
No. $ No. $ $ $ 

Davina less pees s fetid eer 371 56,724,482} 15,430) 18,605,076] 34,628,185) 64,637,301 
Fish-curing and packing........... 139 22,461,580] 7,760) 3,488,589) 12,820,915} 21,741,910 
Pulprandspaners ./yek ties eee dees. 6 47,590,726} 3,077) 5,068,733) 4,383,848} 16,896,652 
Central electric stations........... 75 80,461, 940 1,621 2,643,621 3,269,329) 13,574,731 
Slaughtering and meat-packing.... 6 5,375,482 662 917,300} 9,644,221] 11,744,300 
Petroleum products............... 3 6, 430, 542 366 674,690) 8, 227,133 8,729, 402 
Printing and publishing........... 60 4,293,250} 1,402) 2,502,466) 1,388,474] 6,499,982 
Bread and other baking products.. 217 3,506, 965 1,285 1,412,964] 2,894,875) 5,638,338 
Fruit and vegetable packery ...... 27 3,975, 704 1,208 809,957] 38,064,693} 5,562,664 
Butteriand: cheese.) i..icencseeceve-oe 35 1,713, 058 516 752,104] 3,450,815} 5,049,793 
Sheet metal products.............. 19 CpOL2 2a 562 839,986} 2,907,837} 5,017,420 
Coffee and spices..............006- 8 945,870 105 136,367). 35115,504| . 4:75 431 
Brew Gries eke etches ieee - 10 6, 215, 948 268 511,045] +1; 3415167 2451147567 
Planing-mill products............. 47 3,610,259] 1,053] 1,421,189) 1,797,591} 3,797,721 
Dyeing, cleaning and Jaundry work 55 2,598,537| - 17605 1,571,518 249,539] 2,957,538 
Coke and gas products............ 6 15,026, 718 525 735,750} 1,121,289] 2,846,217 
Castings and forgings............. 31 3,615, 898 888} 1,305,172 971,908] 2,815,872 
Shipbulclinowes sF chop es 14 6,427,345 837| 1,276,410 796,219} 2,538,575 
Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa and 

chocolate Met fins. cy. eee 46 1,458, 086 49] 516,521) 1,181,660! 2,500,798 
Boxes and packing cases........... 17 1, 282, 265 587 627,589 1,386,698] 2,467,057 
Printing and bookbinding......... 73 1,890,072 629 846, 810 692,382] 2,148,566 
Distilleries . Beenie sodas eee 4 7,196, 863 229 284,376} 1,360,898] 1,948,768 
Flour and feed mills..:............. 4 1, 853 , 635 99 109,965) 1,565,129} 1,922,192 
Paints and varnishes.............. 9 1,550,529 167 DASS22 7 766,301] 1,462,649 
Furniture and upholstering........ 38 1,622,018 502 Dolaog 571,892! 1,421,199 
Totals, Twenty-five Leading 

Endustries 65.22 6 hie ociso 1,320] 295,439,964) 41,874) 47,822,577) 103,548,502) 202, 206,637 
Grand Totals, All Industries... 1,699} 394,866,933) 51,379] 61,980,107) 144,664,706] 276,950,914 
Percentages of twenty-five leading 

industries to grand totals........ 77-6 74-8 81-5 77-2 _ 71-6 73:0 


1Tncluding Yukon Territory. 


Section 4.—Principal Factors in Manufacturing Production. 
Subsection 1.—Capital Employed. 


In a retrospective study of capital employed in Canadian manufactures since 
1900, the remarkable increase denotes rapid growth in industrial operations. From 
1900 to 1905 the capital increased from $446,900,000.to $833,900,000, and advanced 
to $1,958,700,000 in 1915. During this period returns were received from estab- 
lishments with 5 hands and over, and while the rise of wholesale prices did not 
exceed 37 p.c., the capital employed in manufactures increased nearly 340 p.c. 

The capital investment in 1929 in all establishments irrespective of the number 
of employees was $5,083,014,754, as cothpared with $4,780,296,049 in 1928, and 
with $3,244,302,410 in 1922, an increase of 57 p.c. in 7 years. 


a 
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The provincial distribution of the manufactures of Canada may be illus- 
trated by the investments of capital. Capital employed in Ontario during 1920 
was 49-5 p.c. of the total, 52-5 p.c. in 1923, 50-4 p.c. in 1925, 49-2 p.c. in 1927 
and 47-6 p.c. in 1929. The percentages employed in the plants of Quebec were: 
30-5 in 1920, 30-8 in 1921, 29-5 in 1924, 30-6 in 1926, 33-1 in 1928 and 32-9 
in 1929. British Columbia held the third place in 1929 with a capital of 7-8 p.c. 
of the total, while Manitoba, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Alberta followed in 
the order named, with proportions of between 3-4 p.c. and 2-1 p.c. each. (Table 15.) 

From a survey of the industrial groups in which the capital of the country is 
invested, it appears that the wood and paper group led in 1929, with an investment 


of 22-7 p.c. of the total. The central electric station industry was second with 


20-8 p.c., the iron and steel group third with 14-8 p.c., and the vegetable products 
group fourth with 11-2 p.c. (Table 16.) 

The statistics of capital employed in the manufacturing industries are of inte- 
rest in deducing the proportions of fixed and liquid assets. In 1921 lands, build- 
ings and machinery constituted 60 p.c. of the total capital, while in 1923 the pro- 
portion had increased to 64 p.c., in 1924 to 65 p.c. and to 66 p.c. in 1926 to 1929. 
The fixed assets amounted to $3,377,590,099 in 1929, while quick assets, including 
the materials on hand, stocks in process, cash and sundries, were valued at $1,705,- 
424,655. Details by industrial groups and by provinces are given in Table 17. 


15.—Provincial Distribution of Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries 
of Canada, in Percentages, 1921-29. 


Province. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928, 1929. 
Prince Edward Island..... 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 0-1 
Novalscotia we re 3°3 3°3 3°3 3:2 3-1 3-0 2-9 2-9 2-7 
New Brunswick........... 3-1 2-5 2-5 2-5 2-4 2-4 2-3 2-4 2-3 
Muoheenmmstwsle . SAG 30-8 29-9 29-9 29-5 29-9 30-6 31-7 33-1 32-9 
Ontario sisreees 53 ois 3 50-6 52-3 52-5 51-8 50-4 49-8 49-2 47-6 47-6 
WastLOW@s. seen cote. ese 2°9 2-7 2:7 3-1 3-2 3-2 3-5 3°3 3°4 
Saskatchewan............. 1-0 1-0 0-9 0-9 0-8 0-8 0-9 0-9 1-1 
ASDOUUN FE Roache Sos ac Bhs 1-7 1-7 1-8 1-9 1-8 1:8 1-9 2-0 2-1 
British Columbia and 
WV aKON occ .5 desc Be Sais 6:5 6-5 6-5 7-1 8-3 8-3 7°5 7-7 7:8 
MPOLAIS Sees oss cones s 100-0 100-0 100-0 160-0 100-90 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


16. Distribution of Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 
by Industrial Groups and Percentages, 1927-29. 


1927. 1928. 1929. 
Industrial Group. “ SERIE Li Rae °y we : ; 
ercent- ercen ercent- 
Amount age Amount age. Amount age 
$ $ $ 
Vegetable products.......... 494,176,054 11-4] 531,918,725 11-1} 569,064,835 11-2 
Animal products............ 233, 113, 872 5-4 || 243,550,121 5-1 243, 825,065 4-8 
Textile products.............] 346,512,165 8-0] 365,721,591 7-7 || 383,153,797 7-5 
Wood and paper............. 1,028,301, 749 23-6 |11, 158, 651,534 24-2 H11, 152,075,234 22-7 
Tron and its products........] 638,914,893 14-7 702,931, 186 14-7 754,989,105 14-8 
Non-ferrous metals..........} 208,957,166 4-8 || 253,367,370 5-3 || 298,721,106 5-9 
Non-metallic minerals.......| 280,033,057 6-4 |} 298,693,122 6-3 || 329,448,844 6-5 
Chemicals and allied pro- 

AUOtE. Fite SEIS 134, 618, 839 3-1 || 148,939,920 3-1 || 165,886,912 3-3 
Miscellaneous industries..... 111,178,478 2-6 119,602,877 2-5 130,118,324 2°5 
Central electric stations..... 866, 825, 285 20-0 |} 956,919, 603 20-0 11,055, 731,532 20-8 

1 apt ha ET aI ae 4,337, 631, 558 100-0 |\4, 780, 296, 049 100-0 5,083, 014, 754 100-0 


$ 
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17._Forms of Capital Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, by 
Provinces and by Groups of Industries, 1929. 


Land, Materials Cash, 
: Estab- Buildings, op Hand, Trading and 
Province and Group. lige Fixtures, Stocks in Operating Total 
mente Machinery Process, Accounts Capital. 
: and Finished and Bills 
Tools. Products, etc.} Receivable. 
No. $ $ $ $ 
Totals Soe eae eee 23,597) 3,377,590,099| 878,783,691] 826,640,964) 5,083,014, 754 
PROVINCE 
Prince Edward Island....°........ 276 2,411,564 536, 781 541,589 3,489, 934 
INOVAISCOLL AM site ease eee Bian 1,195 96, 637, 139 22,027,058 16,998,128) 185,662,325 
New Brunswitks- 1.40006.) ae eee 860 75,098, 124 21,493,818 21,374,028} 117,965,970 
Quehbe@ se cuss Aare a en ey ' 7,156] 1,187,338,320) 257,081,626] 228,591,096) 1,673,011,042 
Ontario: Saha era eid icioe aes 9,910} 1,509,541,499] 457,935,862} 450,863,089) 2,418,340, 450 
Manitoba. cones scart or Guat rae 923 123, 274, 605 25,918,365 23,959,978 173,152,948 
Saskatchewanss. ESS) S.. 725... 8028 761 38,024, 102 13, 536, 924 7,316,098 58,877, 124 
Ab Ortacna as eet cea kerdcsr eam ak 817 74,100,731 19,437,491 14,109,806 107, 648,028 
British Columbia and Yukon.. 1,699} 271,164,015 60,815, 766 62,887,152) 394,866,933 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 
Vegetable products................ 5,005} 302,983,088) 160,566,214; 105,515,533) 569,064,835 
Animal-products.. ia-'i Seek. teen 4,490) 119,319,908 67,097,386 57,407,776] 243,825,065 
Textiles and textile products....... 1,891 193, 841, 995 99, 212,392 90,099,410} 383,153,797 
Wood and paper products.......... 7,405} 793,006,939 188, 938,055 170,130,240} 1,152,075, 234 
Iron and its prodticts............... 1,169 410, 443,034 167,768,708 176,777,363 754,989,105 
Non-ferrous metal products........ 408 164, 109, 880 61,010,346 73,600,880} 298,721,106 
Non-metallic mineral products..... 1,188 232, 680,217 60, 110, 250 36,658,377] 329,448,844 
Chemicals and allied products..... ie 93,291, 653 33, 289,770 39,305,489] 165,886,912 
Miscellaneous industries............ 463 66, 350, 928 30,180,651 33,586, 745 130, 118,324 
Central electric stations............ 1,024} 1,001,562, 462 10,609, 919 43,559,151) 1,055, 731, 582 


Subsection 2.—Employment in Manufactures. 


The total number of persons engaged in those manufacturing industries of 
Canada for which statistics were obtained in 1929 was in that year 694,434, as 
compared with 658,023 in the same industries in 1928 and 474,430 in 1922. The 
1929 employees included 96,607 salaried employees, this figure being obtained 
from the manufacturers at the end of the year, and 597,827 wage-earners, the 
average number employed, as derived from the manufacturers’ records of the 
numbers on the pay-rolls on the 15th of each of the twelve months. Prior to 1925 
the number of wage-earners was computed as the sum of the number recorded each 
month divided by 12 whether the establishment was operating the 12 months or 
not. Beginning with the statistics for 1925, in seasonal industries which are in 
operation only a limited number of months in each year, such as sawmilling, fruit 
and vegetable canning, etc., the average was computed by dividing the sum of the 
wage-earners reported on the 15th of each month by the number of months in 
operation. ‘This change of method increased the apparent number of employees, 
especially in seasonal industries but also in the groups containing such seasonal 
industries and in provincial and Dominion totals. Consequently, the change of 
method exerted a reducing influence on apparent average wages and on all other 
averages per wage-earner and per employee. 

The number of salaried employees and of wage-earners, as thus ascertained, 
is given for each of the years since 1917, the year of the first annual census of manu- 
facturing production, in Table 18. Then, taking the percentages of the wage- 
earners and the total employees in each year to those in 1917, and dividing these 
percentages into the volume of manufacturing production in each year (see pages 
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320 to 323 for the index of volume), the quotients give tentative conclusions 
regarding the efficiency of production per wage-earner and per employee in years 
subsequent to 1917, as compared with that year. Since central electric stations 
were excluded in computing the index of the volume of production, employees in 
these establishments have been excluded also in computing the percentages relative 
to 1917 for both wage-earners and total employees, and consequently from the 
indexes of efficiency of production. These indexes of the efficiency of production 
are, of course, affected by the change explained above in the method of computing 
the number of employees in 1925 and subsequent years as compared with 1924 and 
' previous years. Inasmuch as the change increased the apparent number of em- 
ployees in 1925 and later years, it proportionately decreased the index of the efficiency 
of production. The table illustrates the development of modern industry which | 
has accomplished a large increase in production with a comparatively small increase 
in wage-earners by better organization and the use of improved equipment. Capital 
invested in manufacturing industries, exclusive of central electric stations, has 
increased by 72-1 p.c. from 1917 to 1929, compared with an increase of only 7-5 
p.c. in wage-earners, while the horse power used per wage-earner has inereased from 
3-04 in 1917 to 6-58 in 1929. The element of better organization is not susceptible 
of measurement. However, salaried employees have increased by 40-5 p.c. since 
1917, or more nearly in proportion to the growth in production than wage-earners. 
The result of these developments has been the increase of 46-6 p.c. in the volume 
of production per wage-earner and the somewhat smaller increase of 42-4 p.c. per 
employee, owing to the increased proportion of salaried employees in the total. 
The indexes may be considered as supplying satisfactory evidence of a general gain 
in volume of production per person employed. In this connection it should be 
remembered, however, that in 1917, owing to the large numbers overseas, many 
persons of low efficiency were being employed, their inefficiency being concealed at 
the time by the prevailing inflation of prices; it is possible that the sudden rise 
in the indexes of efficiency from 1920 to 1921 may be partly accounted for by their 
elimination in the contraction of industrial operations which occurred at that time. 


18.—Salaried Employees and Wage-Earners in the Manufacturing Industries of 
Canada, with Volume of Manufacturing Production and Comparative Efficiency 
of Production, 1917-29. 


Percentage relative Index Efficiency 
to 1917.1 Number! of | 
Nani Salaried Wage- Total = |————-_—_—_—_—_- of Production.! 

* |Employees.| Earners. | Employees. Of Of Total | Volume |——————— 

age- Em- of Mf’d. |Per Wage-| Per Em- 

Earners. | ployees. | Products. | Earner. | ployee. 
No No No. p.c p.c 

Winch: 68, 726 552,968 621, 694 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
MOUS Sscsh 70,706 547,599 618,305 99-0 98-8 102-0 103-0 103-2 
T9IG: se20%.: 81,681 529,327 611,008 95-7 98-1 98-1 102-5 100-0 
1920 83,015 526,571 609,586 95-1 97-7 95-0 97-2 
“| ena 74,873 381,203 456,076 68-5 72-6 86-1 125-6 118-6 
; 7 76,040 398,390 474, 430 71:6 75-6 96-0 134-1 127-0 
1923 78,273 446, 994 525, 267 80-5 83-9 104-8 130-2 124-9 
1924 76, 230 432,273 508, 503 77-6 80-8 102-9 132-7 127-3 
1925....... 77, 623 466, 602 544,225 83-8 86-6 112-7 134-5 130-1 
1926 81,794 499,745 581,539 89-9 92-7 128-1 142-5 138-2 
1927 85,483 533,450 618, 933 95-8 98-6 136-5 142-5 138-5 
i yt: ee 91, 243 566, 780 658, 023 101-7 104-7 148-8 146°3 142-0 
1929 ; 597, 694, 434 107-5 110-6 157-5 146-6 142-4 


1Central electric stations excluded. 
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Statistics of employment in manufacturing industries during 1929 derived 
from the Census of Manufactures, are shown in Table 6 of this chapter, (pp. 330- 
335). According to these statistics, the 23,597 establishments covered employed 
96,607 salaried employees and 597,827 wage-earners, a total of 694,434 persons. 
Out of every 1,000 persons employed in manufacturing, 139 were classed as salary 
earners and 861 as wage-earners; the former earned 23-2 p.c. and the latter 76-8 
p.c. of the total amount paid out as remuneration for services. 

Provincial Distribution of Employees in 1929.—An analysis of the returns 
by provinces shows that 51,372 or 53-2 p.c. of all employees on salaries were em- 
ployed in Ontario; of this number 37,777 were males and 13,595 were females. The 
proportion that the male salary workers in Ontario bore to the total number of 
such workers was 51-2 p.c., while female cffice employees constituted 59-6 p.c. of 
the total. In Quebec, which, with 26,857 persons, recorded the second largest 
number of salaried workers, were situated 28-8 p.c. of the male and 24-4 p.c. of the 
female salaried employees. British Columbia also had a higher proportion of male 
than female salaried employees, having 6-4 p.c. of male to 4-6 p.c. of female salary 
earners. Of.the total salaries, $101,492,870 or 53-8 p.c. was reported in Ontario, 
$53,383,006 or 28-3 p.c. in Quebec, and $11,323,409 or 6-0 p.c. in British Columbia. 

The male wage-earners numbered 468,043 and the female 129,784; 48-8 p.c. 
of the former and 46-3 p.c. of the latter were employed in Ontario. Quebec manu- 
facturers reported 29-3 p.c. of the males as compared with 37-9 p.c. of the females, 
while British Columbia had 8-4 p.c. of the males and 4-9 p.c. of the females. As 
to earnings, Ontario firms paid out 51-3 p.c. of the total, Quebec 28-9 p.c. and 
British Columbia 8-1 p.c. 

Distribution by Industries.—The eet and paper industries, with 21,242 
salaried employees, reported a larger number of these than any other group, having 
22-0 p.c. of the total and paying 23-0 p.c. of the aggregate salaries;.24-0 p.c. of the 
total wage-earners belonged to this group, which paid out 23-9 p.c. of the wages. 
Only 9-0 p.c. of the total females working for wages were in the wood and paper 
industries, as compared with 28-2 p.c. of the total males on wages. The textile 
industries had 17-7 p.c. of the wage-earners, who earned 13-8 p.c. of the wages; 
the number of female workers in these industries formed 48-8 p.c. of the total 
females and the males only 9-0 p.c. of the aggregate of male wage-earners. In the iron 
and steel group, 19-5 p.c. of the total workers were paid 24-6 p.c. of the total wages. 
The number of men employed in these industries constituted 24-1 p.c. of the total 
male wage-earners in 1929, while only 2-6 p.c. of the total female wage-earners 
were engaged in iron and steel plants. 


19.—Percentages of Male and Female Employees on Salaries and Wages and Percent- 
ages of Total Salaries and Wages, by Provinces and Groups of Industries, 1929. 


Employees on Salaries. Employees on Wages. 


Province. | Salaries. | ——_—_—______—] Wages. 
Males. | Females. | Total. Males. | Females. | Total. 
p.c. ‘e2 p.c. p.c. p.c. Cc. 2G: p.c. 

Prince Edward Island....... 0-2 x 0-2 0-2 0-1 0-3 . 0:6 c 0:3 0-1 
Novalocotiantcnacn.. & aioe 1-9 1-7 1-9 1-6 3°3 2-8 3°2 2-4 
New Brunswick............. 1-8 1-7 1-8 1-7 2:8 2-8 2-8 2-0 
Quehocte®. fa eee ero 28-8 24-4 27-8 28-3 29-3 37-9 31-2 28-9 
Ontario... 3. Bisco eee 51-2 59-6 53-2 53-8 48-8 46-3 48-3 51-3 
Manitoba.) Bedaek «sede cane 4-6 4-2 4-5 4-4 3:9 3-0 3:7 4-1 
Saskatchewan............... 2-5 1-5 2-2 1-9 1-1 0-4 1-0 1-1 
Alberta. .. 2. dteta.s  ecse 2-6 2-1 2-4 2-2 2-1 1-3 1-9 2-0 
British Columbia and Yukon 6-4 4-6 6-0 6-0 8-4 4-9 7:6 8-1 


—————_ | — | | | | | | |] ——_____—___ 
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19.— Percentages of Male and Female Employees on Salaries and Wages and Percent- 
ages of Total Salaries and Wages, by Provinces and Groups of Industries, 1929 


—concluded. 
; Employees on Salaries. Employees on Wages. 
Industrial Group. Salaries. --_————-———————__ Wages. 
Males. | Females. | Total. Males. } Females. | Total. 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
Vegetable products........... 12-8 12-6 12-8 13-1 11-0 19-3 12-8 11-0 
Animal products............ 11-8 8-6 11-0 9-0 8-8 12-2 9-5 7-2 
Textile products............ 9-0 14-9 10-4 10-3 9-0 48-8 17-7 13-8 
Wood and paper products..... 22-0 21-7 22-0 23-0 28-2 9-0 24-0 23-9 
Tron and its products......... 16-7 15-5 16-5 17-7 24-1 2-6 19-5 24-6 
Non-ferrous metal products.. 7:6 8-9 7-9 7-6 5-9 3-7 5-4 6-5 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 
GUCtsi eis See eel ee, 4-4 3°3 4-1 4-1 5-7 0-7 4-6 5-4 
Chemicals and allied pro- 
COAL OLS se ses & a Aah ener mee 4-5 5-6 4-7 5-0 2-0 2-1 2-0 2-1 
Miscellaneous industries...... 3:7 3-2 3-6 4-1 3:3 1-6 2-9 3:4 
Central electric stations...... 7:5 5-7 7:0 6-1 2-0 - 1-6 2-1 


Monthly Record of Employment in Manufactures, 1929.—A monthly 
record of the number of wage-earners employed in Canadian manufactures, as 
compiled by the Census of Industry, is given by sex in Table 20, which shows that 
the peak of employment was in June. Ordinarily manufacturing employment in 
Canada reaches its highest point about September. Some of the seasonal industries 
such as canning are most active then, textile industries are preparing winter goods 
and industry generally feels the active demand of the agricultural purchasing power 
resulting from the season’s harvests. In 1929, however, the rising tide of ‘‘good 
times” was checked about midsummer and the recession set in during the autumn 
with the stock market crash. The harvests of 1929 in the Canadian West were 
disappointing also. Under these circumstances the expansion in manufacturing em- 
ployment stopped in June and there were declines from month to month thereafter. 

While employment for male operatives expanded from the beginning of the 
year to its maximum in June, the number of female workers was greatest in Sep- 
tember, chiefly on account of seasonal activity in the vegetable and fruit preserving 
group, which employs a considerable proportion of women. Textiles, the one 
group in which the majority of workers are women, also reported an active period 
during the autumn. Indicative of the expansion of industrial operations during 
the first half of 1929 is the fact that in every month the number of wage-earners 
employed exceeded by a large number the total for the corresponding month of 
the previous year. After June, however, the excess in each month of 1929 over the 
corresponding month of 1928 grew less, December, 1929, actually falling below 
December, 1928. 


20.—Total Number of Wage-Earners Employed in the Manufacturing Industries of 
Canada, by Months, 1928 and 1929. 


1928. 1929. 
Month pe 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 

365, 790 107,362 473,152 409, 663 111,564 521, 227 

379,547 110, 764 490,311 422,912 114, 904 537,816 

393,416 112,814 506, 230 439,106 116, 802 555,908 

408, 559 114,007 522,566 456, 326 118, 943 575, 269 

432,338 116, 874 549, 212 473,017 121, 952 594,969 

442,945 117,921 560, 866 474,157 122,387 596, 544 

445, 664 116, 707 562,371 473,261 121,618 594,879 

LTE oT Re 447,717 120,082 567, 799 464,087 124, 422 588, 509 
PSEPUOTHOOE fone elles c ccc nce 443 ,060 125, 592 568, 652 455,918 130,521 586,439 
Dato Een. cre. ote... Juels 437,597 125,090 562, 687 446, 752 127, 814 574, 566 
PO VOWIDOL occip seus sc «e vin/s~ 422,045 122,168 544, 213 425,729 121,968 547, 697 
PISCOMIDOE ese coat eee 407, 257 117,191 524, 448 404, 700 114, 631 519,331 
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Days in Operation.—During 1929 each plant, on the average, operated 227 
days on full time and 17 days part time, making a total of 244 days. The average 
number of days in operation was lowest for the Maritime Provinces where seasonal 
industries such as fish-canning and packing and sawmilling form an important part 
of the total. These same industries reduced the averages for the animal and wood 
and paper products groups. 


21.—_Total and Average Number of Days in Operation by Establishments in the 
Manufactures of Canada, by Provinces and Groups, 1929. 


Time in Operation—Number Average Days in Operation 


Number of of Days. per Establishment. 
Province and Group. Establish- ere ee 5 ETE. ad rE Ty 
ments. u art u art 
Time. Time. Idle. Time. Time. Total. 
PROVINCE. 
Prince Edward Island...... 276 35,323 7,086 38, 287 128 26 154 
NovaliScotia. inser. eee 1,195 | 216,478 18,394. | 133,685 181 15 196 
New Brunswick............ 860 | 142,362 12,353 | 106,494 166 14 180 
Quebecsqsiik. Aerie. es 7,156 |1,564, 672 88,385 | 411,821 219 12 231 
Ontario: is. See 9,910 }2,380,226 | 178,049 | 393,121 240 18 258 
Manitobats (ieee o. mete 923 | 233,782 16, 706 31,482 253 18 271 
Saskatchewan.............. 761 184, 066 32,134 21,856 242 42 284 
AD erEa. cossetuasa cast bale See 817 | 207,199 13, 492 32, 840 254 17 271 
British Columbia and 
Vukonts eb seer sts eet 1,699 | 401,115 26,441 96, 128 236 16 252 
Totals......... 23,597 15,365,223 | 393,040 |1,265, 714 227 AY 244 . 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 
Vegetable products......... 5,005 |1,233,450 | 101,637 | 209,545 246 20 266 
Animal'productse.0.cciee 4,490 | 944,748 37,284 159, 104 210 8 218 
Textile products............ 1,891 | 477,441 43,889 44,110 253 23 276 
Wood and paper products... 7,405 |1,390, 884 105, 244 754,991 188 14 202 
Tron and its products....... 1,169 | 331,962 10, 682 11, 626 284 9 293 
Non-ferrous metal products. 408 114,366 3,619 5, 752 280 9 289 
Non-metallic mineral pro- 
GICESHRAS TY. hits. Rene 1,188 | 280,403 19,553 60, 679 236 16 252 
Chemicals and allied pro- 
UCTS: Sent eee ee ee 554 | 149,041 9,943 10, 120 269 18 287 
Miscellaneous industries... . 463 125,275 7,326 7,543 271 16 287 
Central electric stations. ... 1,024 | 317,653 53, 863 2,244 310 53 363 


Subsection 3.—Wages and Salaries in Canadian Manufacturing Industries, 
1929, 


The total amount disbursed by manufacturers in salaries and wages during 
1929 was $813,049,842 paid to 694,434 workers, as compared with $755,199,372 
paid to 658,023 persons in 1928, $510,431,312 paid to 474,430 persons in 1922 and 
$732,120,585 paid to 609,586 persons in 1920 at the peak of the post-war inflation. 
Of the 1929 aggregate, $188,747,672 or 23-2 p.c. was paid to 96,607 salaried em- 
ployees who constituted 13-9 p.c. of the total number, and $624,302,170 or 76-8 
p.c. was paid in wages to 597,827 wage-earners, who formed 86-1 p.c. of the aggre- 
gate number of employees. 


The average salary paid in the manufacturing industries during 1929 was 
$1,954, compared with $1,915 in 1928, $1,899 in 1927, $1,867 in 1926, $1,848 in 
1925, $1,831 in 1924, $1,824 in 1923 and $1,787 in 1922. The average wage paid 
was $1,045 in 1929, $1,024 in 1928, $997 in 1927, $1,003 in 1926, $971 in 1925, 
$972 in 1924, $959 in 1923 and $937 in 1922. 
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The average wage in 1929 was $21 or 2 p.c. higher than in 1928 and $108 or 
11-6 p.c. higher than in 1922. The average salary in 1929 was $39 or 2 p.c. higher 
than in 1928 and $167 or 9-3 p.c. higher than in 1922. 

The proportion of female wage-earners per 1,000 was 217 and of male oper- 
atives 783 during 1929, while in each 1,000 salary earners 236 were women and 
764 were men. The proportion of females among wage-earners was slightly less, 
while that among salaried employees was greater than in the preceding year. 


Average Earnings, by Provinces, of Persons Employed in Manufac- 
tures.—Table 22 shows the number of salary and wage-earners and the average 
salary and wage paid in 1929 by manufacturers in the various provinces, also aver- 
age earnings in 1928. 

There were successive rises in average salaries from Prince Edward Island 
to Quebec, which showed the highest average of all the provinces, while Ontario 
was slightly lower than Quebec. The head offices of many large corporations 
being located in Montreal and Toronto tends to raise the average of salaries in the 
two provinces. In British Columbia and the Prairie Provinces, the averages were 
smaller again, especially in Saskatchewan and Alberta, there being comparatively 
few large executive offices in these two provinces, where salaries were, on the whole, 
below those in New Brunswick. 

There were general increases in average wages from the eastern provinces 
through to Manitoba, where the mean for the year, $1,179, was the highest in the 
Dominion, being $134 greater than the general average. In the western provinces 
there was an unusually small proportion of women workers, while many of the 
male employees were engaged in the better-paid wood and paper, electric light and 
power industries. In the four provinces situated to the east, average wages in 
manufacturing were lower than the mean for the Dominion, while from Ontario 
westward the opposite was the case. 

The seasonal nature of some of the leading manufactures, notably fish-pre- 
serving and lumbering, tended to reduce the mean wage in the Maritime Prov- 
inces and Quebec, while Quebec also has a larger proportion of female wage- 
earners than any province, other than Prince Edward Island, employed chiefly in 
the textile, food and tobacco industries. The fact that average wages in Alberta 
and British Columbia were lower than in Manitoba and Saskatchewan was partly 
a result of the seasonal nature of some of the industries in the former provinces, 
especially fish and fruit preserving and sawmilling in British Columbia. 


22.—Employees on Salaries and Wages in Manufacturing Industries, 1929, and Average 
Salaries and Wages, by Provinces, 1928 and 1929. 


Employees on Average Employees. on Average 

Peet as Salaries. Salaries. Wages. Wages. 
Male. |Female.| Total. | 1929. | 1928. |) Male. |Female.| Total. | 1929. | 1928. 

No. No. No. $ $ No. No. No. $ $ 
Prince Edward Island.... 170 36 206} 967] 1,011 1,175 752} 1,927) 302} 285 
Narva ScOtln ee el). so). Sak 1,381 401 1,782] 1,725) 1,603] 15,580) 3,604] 19,184] 774) 745 
New Brunswick.......... 1.355 384} 1,739] 1,816) 1,855) 13,123) 3,655} 16,778} 748) 710 
QUbHEC.. Aer he... cae 21,282} 5,575} 26,857} 1,988] 1,960) 187,369] 49,241] 186,610} 966) 937 
Waoeario. 1 hihete cs ce 37,777| 13,595] 51,372) 1,975] 1,920) 228,378] 60,109] 288,487] 1,110} 1,094 
MIHGYCOUA 0s cna... .- Se 41 053} 4,368) 1,900} 1,887] 18,076] 8,874] 21,950} 1,179) 1,182 
Saskatchewan............ 1,808 337} 2,145] 1,699] 1,721) 5,412 490} 5,902) 1,151) 1,160 
Geert: . eee... i, Jt 1,878 476} 2,354] 1,778) 1,755!) 9,713) 1,681) 11,394] 1,077) 1,078 

British Columbia and 
en. A. Pees oe ee 4,726} 1,058} 5,784] 1,921] 1,955] 39,217] 6,378] 45,595] 1,111) 1,106 


OCMS. 6a. 5. ) 0s os 73,792} 22,815} 96,607) 1,954) 1,915] 468,043) 129,784) 597,827 1,045] 1,024 
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Average Earnings in 40 Leading Industries.—Table 23 is a record of 
employees by sex and of average salaries and wages paid in the 40 leading indus- 
tries of Canada during 1929, together with the average number of days the estab- 
lishments in each industry operated. Averages for 1928 are also given. 


Average Salaries.—Th 6 industries the average salaries exceeded $2,500; in 13 
they were from $2,000 to $2,500; in 18 they ranged between $1,500 and $2,000, 
while in only 3 were they below $1,500 during 1929. None of the six industries 
paying the highest salaries—sugar refineries, distilleries, breweries, non-ferrous 
metal smelting, bridge building and pulp and paper—reported a proportion of 
female workers equal to the general percentage in the 40 industries, while the 
numbers employed were rather small except in the pulp and paper industry. The 
lowest salaries, ranging between $1,000 and $1,500, were reported in the butter 
and cheese, fish-curing and packing, and baking industries. Various factors con- 
tributed to reduce the mean yearly remuneration of these groups. Fish-preserving 
plants operate during a very short active season; butter and cheese factories, 
which also work less than the average number of days, are mainly situated in small 
towns and country places; while in the bread and other bakery products plants 
the percentage of women on salaries was above the average. 


Average Wages.—The highest wages, or those above $1,500, were paid in 4 
metal-working industries—non-ferrous metal smelting, bridge building, blast fur- 
naces and steel mills, automobiles—and in the petroleum products industry, in 
all of which the proportion of female workers was very low and the proportion of 
skilled workers probably high. In 11 industries the average wage was between. 
$1,200 and $1,500. These also were largely metal-working or chemical industries, 
together with printing, pulp and paper and central electric stations, and in all of 
them the proportion of women employed was low. In 11 industries the average 
wage was below $1,000. Some of these were industries in which operations were 
very seasonal such as sawmilling and fish-packing, while the flour and grist-mill 
industry includes a large number of small grist mills in which work is intermittent. 
The other industries with this low average of wages were textile, food, and boot 
and shoe industries in which the proportion of female wage-earners was high, the 
number in several industries being greater than that of men. 


23.—Employees by Sex in Forty Leading Canadian Manufacturing Industries during 
1929, with Averages of Salaries and Wages Paid, and of Number of Days Operated 
by Plants in each Industry for 1928 and 1929. 


SALARIES. 
Employees on Salaries. Average Salaries. 
Industry. a | 
Male. Female. | Total. 1929. 1928. 
No. No. No. $ $ 

Palprandipaper ase he ee eee ee 3,104 634 3,738 DFP 2,485 
Slaughtering and meat-packing...................-. 2,154 345 2,499 1,892 1,828 
Hour andierist-mill products... is... 2). . S240 ae 993 O17 1,210 1,901 1,924 
AUPOMODILES AMe hater: « antes seas obeantae aan tad. com be 1, 687 603 2,290 2,282 2,158 
Gentraltelectmeistations=. ... ©. Ses:.0ts oer een ee 5,505 1,309 6,814 1,690 1, 683 
Sawai lige bc Gwe st Deg etiacs Oi se, seo a are Ms 1,643 243 1,886 2,063 |. 2,116 
Butter and. chpesesee.ce econ... keira. cersaeres Set 3,026 656 4,182 aE al 1,098 
Ratlway:rollingstock 2668 26.5 keen kk. cocoa pete « 1,521 109 1, 630 2,230 2,178 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 3,503 1,452 4,955 1,793 1,796 
Non-ferrous metal smelting. ............0..0005000- 621 63 684 2,563 2,388 
Petrokaumuprecductaa. wratt ties, on Beco ee eee 445 65 510 2,457 2,466 
Rubber goods, including footwear.................. 13751 508 2,259 1,841 1,684 
Castings and forgings....... A 65, TRIES RAEN, SATE 2,000 647 2,647 PA ete, 2,072 
Cotton: yarn and cloth jPrs arene sneer meee aheed 575 120 695 2,320 2,429 


Bread and other bakery products.................. 846 428 1,274 1,400 1,548 


AVERAGE EARNINGS IN FORTY LEADING INDUSTRIES 
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23.—Employees by Sex in Forty Leading Canadian Manufacturing Industries during 
1929, with Averages of Salaries and Wages Paid, and of Number of Days Operated 
by Plants in each Industry for 1928 and 1929—continued. 


SALA RIES—concluded. 


Industry. 
Male. | Female. | Total. 1929. 1928. 
No. No. $ 
rnin and HUBlISMINe. 7. Glee LE. ida. cas seaee oe 4,965 1,805 1,690 
Steel and rolled products, pig iron, ferro-alloys, etc. 597 115 2,513 
Clothwies women’s LACtOT Yelk. ws edwie sca fd ER 1,163 792 1,981 
MEACDINOHY:, “SOU s Se oe ss. abe Ee ons es cos coe 1,822 614 1,951 
GHGARG AiG. CIRAFGULEREN « fogs Ca be ckias idk cad cd wid giee 1,009 294 1,889 
BISCUIES ANG CONTE CHIONETTY so hei ,-iolo sc eve etictvraie's wb vdeo 1, 723 624 1,829 
ESLOW GRIGS aera. toet Fan Gece. of BS 768 116 2,408 
Hosiery, knitted goods and fabric gloves........... 771 491 2,130 
Planing mills, sash and door factories.............. 1,299 247 1,846 
Shoetmecal productsss Seeks ee. FHI 997 340 1,886 
WiloubMes wren GLACEOLYV.k po ce... oie woes nc cee 1,009 411 1,905 
Boots and shoes, leather...........6.....065 966 357 1,980 
uSaT NeMNeTIONS. & detect aR ce o. siasdaeias . ocies CON 246 61 3,087 
Furniture and upholstering... 0... week ee eee 871 322 Bini 
IDISTIMORION Atv aes SO ee se, hues. oc dete 289 72 2,466 
Printing and bookbinding 1.6 2 on... Sec ssc e sweet 1,557 573 2,038 
Norichiinitreal maplemients.. v2.5... es Je ee olen 1,334 431 1,769 
Coke.and-ras products: aciscve ose eek Pee heise 652 237 1,477 
Brass aud Copper. Products, ssc..i ve. ieciane ve weleele 891 214 1,785 
Fish-euringvand packing <isc5.-0 bee Bea ee aes 583 77 1,355 
PELL OMAMI ICING 40. jee eets sce ak DE. « weet oo sie 921 107 2,472 
SeNILYHOLSS KO} BY E5300] 1 06) 6) US) So aa Ral ase a brea ea ia a 401 129 2,178 
MOEN IS mIReyeOOUSINON B52 <6. ces ss oc eve ue cron cok 600 292 LEG 
Weids, alkalies'andisaltsss. (is Aon. F291. AR 354 26 1,927 
Coffee and spices... «..:. 0.04.0. 00+. nas Bak LS 445 136 2,180 
Totals, Forty Leading Industries........ 56,107 16,282 1,893 
Grand Totals, All Industries............. 73,5792 22,815 1,915 
WAGES. 

Bee aia 

Average yd —amnay 

Employees on Wages. and Part 
Industry. Wages. Time 

Operation. 

Male. Female. | Total. || 1929. | 1928. | 1929. | 1928. 

No. No. No. $ $ No. | No. 
IPaIpIan Ge DADET yet 3's bath ot os ha ale oc 4 « 29,595 869 30,464] 1,341] 1,282} 279) 271 
Slaughtering and meat-packing.............., 7,434 829 8, 263]| 1,122} 1,092} 290) 289 
Flour and grist-mill products. ................ 5, 267 141 5,408] 976) 1,003) 226) 226 
PRNCOMOUCH SS ch aa 0%: s 1s SRNIOS Pa. han Sao 13,922 223 14, 145]| 1,529) 1,698} 263} 308 
Central electric stations. .......0........0006- 9,350 = 9,350) 1,425) 1,414 357} 364 
RAMU Gate ce he ce aw a: 0.4 RCS ID vine ao 'ais 44,501 79 44,580) 723) 715 95 91 
BSiuee ANG CMCCSO) ss oy sla acc o's css 8 clsissen « 7,449 241 7,690} 1,050} 993] 223) 226 
RAIS AV LOURTE SHOCK 5.5.6 bieiays ais ccie,sinisie olbvorels.o' 23, 823 35 23,858] 1,455) 1,396] 285) 291 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.............. 12,352 3, 564 15, 916)| 1,120) 1,084} 287) 291 
Non-ferrous metal smelting...............005- 7,408 27 7,435] 1,617] 1,550} 355} 359 
POuroeum products) 50... 1: .o ees. nese opism oe 4,444 24 4,468] 1,544] 1,496] 328] 314 
Rubber goods, including footwear............. 41,415 4,122 15,537]} 1,028) 1,029} 271 281 
(agbings ane forgings... 2: bigs cuss «ae vs <trs's ole» 20,467 329 20, 796]| 1,206] 1,192) 294) 294 
anon Yarn cd. Cloth... 4, a. esis «dw ak'eniep ». o< 11,369 8,157 19,526] 771) 763) 258) 282 
Bread and other bakery products............. 13, 632 2,117 15, 749] 1,060} 1,065} 299} 299 
Praacing angi publishing. «5.2. cad~ san <dchl « oi 8,626 1,564 10,190!) 1,465) 1,397) 301] 299 

Steel and rolled products, pig iron, ferro-alloys, 

Hibs” Sh. Dhl 2) Re Ee eee een seeiren 10,479 27 10,506] 1,597} 1,650} 288) 302 
Clothing, women’s factory............sesse0-- 4,011 11,058 15,069 884 899 280} 283. 
PRE NOR RE Geet. «os. 2 5 da bs Laren cnsiccdh dyory VPI 9,746 25 9,999) 1,239] 1,230} 299} 301 
MSigars aC CIZBTOLEES: .; (dens vues ss sss bamhier’ « 1, 659 3,420 5,079] 661 692) 262) 265 
Biscuits and Confectionery... ....¢c0200 0-00 s.0.0.000s 4,653 6,073 10,726) 761 WAZ ee eit ako 
PEOPLE MAO'S coi: ais c's ae'e.siois ate os s6 ae ORE 3,909 46 3,955 1,2011 1,182: 286] 285 


Employees on Salaries. Average Salaries. 
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23.—_Employees by Sex in Forty Leading Canadian Manufacturing Industries dnrisie 
1929, with Averages of Salaries and Wages Paid, and of Number of Days Operated 
by Plants in each Industry for 1928 and 1929—concluded. 


WAGES—concluded. 


5 aa i 

ays in Fu 

Employees on Wages. abi Part 
Industry. : Time 
Operation. 
Male. Female. | Total. |} 1929.) 1928. | 1929. | 1928. 
. No. No. No. $ No. | No 

Hosiery, knitted goods and fabric gloves...... 5,873 12,474 18,347 748} 280) 284 
Planing mills, sash and door factories......... 11,473 113 11,586 1,007} 272} 266 
Sheet metaliproducts) ees... eceeeee cee nes te 7,085 864 7,949 1,109} 295) 293 
Clothing... menis factor ya. tc..o-8 Aoki. cceta tee 4,811 5,275 10, 086 994, 241; 249 
Boots and shoes, leather..............seeeee0- 8,652 5,588 14, 240 868} 288) 2838 
Sapaderofineries. (isc) tase. Rasta Pees ae dae ee 1,916 102 2,018 15320\0) $263) 265 
Furniture and upholstering..................5- 11,406 483 11, 889 981} 291} 289 
Distilleries tees 8... Ue RERe cee ate vee eds ae 1,442 416 1,858 1,139} 264] 279 
Printing and bookbinding..................... 7,569 2,679 10, 248 1,184} 296} 296 
Agricultural implements..................000: 9,534 109 9, 643 1,158] 287] 289 
Coké and gas'products!i% 0.265) Dilek eats 3,009 4 3,013 1,420} 350) 348 
Brass and copper products...............0+0:- 4,668 459 5,127 1,137) 287) 296 
Fish-curing and -packing ............c0ecee08 9,493 6,214 15,707 298} 103; 102 
Bridge butldinege.2.. 3. Wat oe. saeco 3,949 - 3,949 1,525] 290) 285 
Automobile supplies............ccccccceeeeees 3,878 300 4,178 1,250} 290; 300 
Furnishing goods, men’s..........cseeeceeeee 1,346 7, 652 8,998 647| 2741 283 
Acids, alkalies and salts.............ccccceee 2,509 8 2,517 1,274 341) 322 
@ofise'and spices... 50.809. {Ase ese 680 440 1,120 953} 291) 295 
Totals, Forty Leading Industries..:| 364,804 86,378] 451,182 1,052} 236) 2388 
Grand Totals, All Industries....... 468,043; 129,784| 597,827 1,024) 244) 245 


Real Earnings of Employees in Recent Years.—'The average yearly wage 
of the wage-earner was $1,045 in 1929, as compared with $760 in 1917, an increase 
of 37-5 p.c. in average earnings. When the index number representing the aver- 
age yearly wages, with 1917 as a base, is divided by the index number of the cost 
of living, converted to the same base, it is seen that real wages advanced by 17-7 
p.c. between 1917 and 1929. The details of the computation are given in Table 
24. There was little change in real wages during the three years 1917 to 1920 
when prices were rising rapidly. During the following two years, 1921 and 1922, 
when prices dropped rapidly, real wages increased over 5 p.c. Since then there 
has been an almost continuous rise from year to year. 


24.—Average Yearly Earnings and Real Wages of Wage-Earners in Manufacturing 
Industries, 1917-29. 


Index Numbers. 


116-8 117-7 


TOGD forage 8s e epine eta eee 624,302,170 597, 827 


Average a 
Amount Average 
Number Real Value 
Year. ile of Wage- mee ARS Cost of | of Average 
: Earners. gs. Barnine Living. Yearly 
BS. Earnings. 
$ No. 
OUT Sree hace Melee ce sie tale as 420, 094, 869 552, 968 100-0 100-0 
I QTES fF > Seecmt ete rave te erate tare icbeceraysbers 480, 949,599 547,599 113-8 101-5 
TOTO, Sette creer erect 496,570,995 529,327 125-3 98-5 
T9205 oe casiettnaereteie decrees 583, 853, 225 526,571 145-2 100-4 
TOD Ue eo eemc sits miciine ceciere th: 381, 910, 145 381, 203 127-6 | - 103-2 
1922 he. ce ae emcee gts 5 374, 212, 141 398,390 116-8 105-8 
1923 Fo ONS eee dee eae 428, 731,347 446, 994 116-8 107-9 
UY) ie bs ae ne Atay ae 420, 269, 406 432,273 114-5 111-7 
TODD RS, BUG ec acleee 452,958, 655 466, 602 . 116-0 110-2 
1O2G rare chs eee taeeee 501, 144, 989 499, 745 . 116-8 113-0 
DOD THe ee, vials tereretevere 531, 583, 250 533,450 . 115-1 114-1 
TOZS Prac ee eee ecm aer 580, 428, 493 566, 780 : 115-6 116-5 
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Percentages of Wages and Salaries to Value of Products.—Table 25 
shows the relation between wages and salaries paid by manufacturers and the 
total net value of production. Figures of gross production are often used in such - 
calculations, but the values out of which the wages of employees must in the long 
run come are the values added to the raw materials while they are in the factory. 
Such added values constitute the real production of the manufacturing plant 
and are alone available for payment of wages and salaries, of interest, rent 
and taxes, charges for fuel, power, lighting, repairs, and all other overhead 
charges. The percentage of salaries was highest in the years 1921, 1922 and 1924. 
These were years in which manufacturing production was curtailed and it is prob- 
able that, salaried employees being a part of the organization of an industry 
rather than of its productive force, salaries were an abnormally high percentage 
of the lower levels of production then prevailing. The percentage has declined 
with the increasing manvfacturing production since 1922, but in 1929 was still 
much higher than in 1917. It should be borne in mind, however, that salaried 
employees increased by 40-5 p.c. in the period, while wage-earners increased only 
7-5 p.c. (Table 18). The percentage of wages has fluctuated much less than that 
of salaries. The number of wage-earning employees may be more readily adjusted 
to the activity of the industry and wage levels likewise more readily adjusted to 
the price levels of the products. The percentage of wages to the values added in 
manufacture was thus almost the same in 1929 as in 1917. The percentage was 
highest in 1920, when, in the post-war inflation, average wages were highest (Table 
24) and the efficiency of production lowest (Table 18). 


25.—Percentages of Wages and Salaries Paid to Total Net Value of Manufacturing 
Production, 1917-29. 


Percentage— 

Year. siarrneeore Salaries Wages of Salaries | of Wages Salarice an 

Manufacture. aid. Paid. to Values | to Values Wages 

Added. Added. to Values 
Added. 
$ $ $ p.c p.c p.c 

ag I ae ae a 1,332, 180, 767 89,287,158] 420,094,869 6-7 31-5 38-2 
bo RS PE te Pee 1,460,723,777| 101,507,889] 480,949,599 6-9 32-9 39-8 
Se ae rot em ie a hag 1,509,870,745| 121,892,144) 496,570,995 8-1 32-9 41-0 
Dees Mane views «ce «9 = 1, 686,978,408) 148,267,360} 583,853,225 8-8 34-6 43-4 
Ute score hep cls Oea.s Xs 1,209, 143,344) 136,874,992} 381,910,145 11-3 31-6 42-9 
RODD ai nS Ee ee 1,198, 434,407 | 136,219,171} 374,212,141 11-4 31-2 42-6 
pA a a 1,311,025,375| 142,738,681] 428,731,347 10-9 32-7 43-6 
ERLE roe NS Oa 1, 256,643,901) 139,614,639} 420,269,406 11-1 33-4 44-5 
be a 1,360,879,907) 143,056,516] 452,958, 655 10-5 33-3 43-8 
Ce aes ah halla 1,492,645,039] 152,705,944] 501,144,989 10-2 33-6 43-8 
oy CE 1, 635,928,936] 162,348,978] 531,583,250 9-9 32-5 42-4 
_. eee eae 1,819,046,025) 174,770,879] 580,428,493 9-7 31-9 41-5 


Cth ee 1,997,350,365| 188,747,672] 624,302,170 9-5 31-3 40-7 
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Subsection 4.—Size of Manufacturing Establishments. 


) An essential characteristic of the recent evolution of industry has been the 
increase in the size of the typical manufacturing establishment. The full utili- 
zation of highly specialized machinery necessitates large-scale production, while 
the improvements in transportation have widened the market, and the develop- 
ment of more efficient methods of business administration has made it possible 
for the individual manufacturer to supervise effectively a larger plant. An in- 
crease in the scale of production of the typical manufacturing establishment has 
been experienced in all industrial countries which have been affected by the so- 
called ‘‘Industrial Revolution”, and not least in Canada where the rise of the 
factory system in industry has taken place approximately since Confederation. 


The size of the manufacturing establishment is generally measured either by 
the number of employees or by the value of product, but each of these methods 
has its limitations. The former takes no account of the differences in capital 
equipment at different times or in various industries and obviously the increased 
use of machinery, as in the flour-milling industry, may lead to increased produc- 
tion concurrently with a decrease in the number of employees. The latter measure 
has to be adjusted for changes in the price level; and, as between industries, it 
makes those which handle expensive raw materials appear to operate on a larger 
scale. Both measures are subject to two limitations: first, they depend on the 
fluctuation of business activity and the demand of the consumer; secondly, over 
any lengthy period of time there is the difficulty of comparability resulting from 
changes in the method of the census. 


Thus, while it is possible in a general way to state that the average size of the 
manufacturing establishment in-Canada has increased between 1870 and 1929, 
the 1929 figures are not on the same basis as the 1870 figures, especially since they 
do not include all the small custom and repair establishments included at the earlier 


date. The same difficulty arises right up to the most recent times. It-is only: 


in the last few years that the statistics have been so analysed as to be strictly com- 
parable, and the results of this analysis are given in Tables 26 to 29. 


Size as Measured by Gross Value of Products.—In Tables 26 and 27 the 
size of the establishments reporting to the Census of Manufactures is shown by 
the gross value of products—Table 26 giving comparative figures for 1922 (the first 
year for which the figures are available) and 1929, and Table 27 the figures by 
provinces for 1929. | 


The comparative Table 26 shows that, while in 1922 the 420 establishments 
which had each a gross production of over $1,000,000 had an aggregate value of 
products of $1,268,056,129 or 51 p.c. of the total production of all manufacturing 
industries, the 719 establishments producing over $1,000,000 each in 1929 had an 
ageregate value of products of $2,516,064,954, or 62 p.c. of the grand total for 
all manufacturing establishments—a very significant change in the short period 
of seven years when the general trend of prices of manufactured goods was slightly 
downward, Ray 


ee ee 
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26.—Manufacturing Establishments Grouped According to Gross Values of Products, 
with Total and Average Values of Products in each Class, for Canada, 1922 and 


575,592,599) 10, 278, 439 


1929. 
1922. 
Group. Estab- Average || Estab- 
lish- Produntion Pro- lish- 
ments * | duction, || ments. 
Gross Value of Products. No. $ $ No. 
der sco 000 ee 14,978 114, 205,770 7, 625 14,024 
$ 25,000 but under$ 50,000.. 2,401 85,075, 807 35,433 2,802 
50, 000 es 100,000. . 1,793 129,320, 947 W2a25 2,209 
100, 000 a 200, 000 1,355 191, 675, 689 141, 458 1, 688 
200,000 i) 500, 000 1,078 330,533, 712 306,617 1,519 
500, 000 es 1,000,000 516 363,341,076 704, 149 636 
~ 1,000,000 ry 5,000, 000 364 692, 463,530) 1,902,372 601 
5,000; 000and. Over. ....0k. oe 56 


Mabals seein & 


225941| 2,482, 209, 130 


110,119 


235597| 4,063, 987,278 


1929. 
Average 
Total 
= Pro- 
Production. duetiend 
$ $ 
106, 735,470 7,611 
99,529, 725 85,521 
156,308,744 70, 760 
237, 532,492 140,718 
504,218,217 331,941 
443,597,677 697,481 


1, 217,866,089] 2,026,400 


118} 1,298, 198, 865)11,001, 685 


172,275 


27.—_Manufacturing Establishments, Grouped According to Gross Values of Pro- 
ducts, with Total Values of Products in each Class, by Provinces, 1929. 


Prince Edward Island. 


Nova Scotia. 


New Brunswick. 


~ Group. || ————-——————-—|]—-— 
Estab- : Estab- . Estab- : 
* Usb wenist Production. lah rants: Preduction. i chindeuta: Production. 
Gross Value of Products. No. $ No. $ No. i$ 
(000 omitted.) 
WRG eras 2820s. be... ease 231 1,543, 848 874 8,051, 608 606 4,401,478 
$ PaBeS NA | De Ren eee ag 29 1,065, 503 124 4,394, 050 88 3,076,951 
OU PE LOO) 2b Bey. Nett ets 8 589, 290 83 5, 697,216 54 3,610, 762 
LOO ae ets F525 nt ie nto, « g1 1.440, 0841 54 7,493,177 45 6, 063 , 822 
FAN DES oo Biv i I ue ane ae ee ae Seadewe 44 14,124, 897 Al 12,846,444 
BOOS 000 6 A tore crarecatehars = 5 3,678, 228 11 7,616,019 
far) OW Rs siira aces be < = - 7 16,402, 873 
5,000 and over............ A + 4|  34/450,767 } 157 33,818,490? 
Totals ss ui 276 4,638, 725 1,195 94,282,816 860 71, 433, 966 
a Quebee. Ontario, Manitoba. 
Under gs 2420s eS... s133oe% 4,773 19,980,558 5, 137 55, 060, 392 488 4,177,648 
SLOSS OO. MS. ca baie 703 24, 638,398 1,352 48,136,976 106 3, 735, 087 
BU — P72 LOG, Steer ee vob 534 37,502, 629 1,067 76,347, 830 111 8,141,299 
Ae 200. 2 WERT cc tes 398 56, 629,931 837 117,512, 051 85 12,307,559 
BOD F= DOO. a8 is ace vaste 393 122,074,357 787| 275,917,299 74 22,759,336 
SDD 000 Ba Pek oe 156 109, 325, 043 353 243,730,301 21 13, 702, 668 
OOD —— se vO0G ¥. 2 Aes Bie 151 312,362, 613 328 660,923, 625 34 69, 731, 822 
3,000 and over:. jios.. 6 .iP. 48) 478,099,463 49 625,462,314 4 30,353, 708 
Weotals.ti. >. A" 7,156] 1,160,612,992|| 9,916] 2,103,090, 788 923] 164,909,127 
ae Saskatchewan. Alberta. British Columbia. 
GT ollie 41 ee een i 537 2,749,812 490 4,519,135 888 6, 250,991 
fs ee i a 1709 2,484, 939 128 4,687, 155 2038 7,310, 666 
DOO as pela sctip icv gs 65 4,579,649 80 5,556, 106 207 14, 283, 963 
LOU Mes oy | ER pelle ERIRN ae 43 5, 743, 010 45 6,471, 263 174 24,315,545 
1 UT Be a oe ee 25 7,394, 857 32 9,734, 694 , 122 38, 922,383 
BO 81,000). dias oie» wie ms bes 12 9,072,223 19 14,171,792 59 42,301,403 
TOO aI ODD P2 Boicn sigs teen 7 16,904,181 20 38, 608, 324 40 76,935,078 
D0 DIRT OVGT oo Le. pa 5 ster 3 31,572, 488 3 23 ;808 , 323 6 66, 630, 885 
US CE ee 761 80,501, 159 817 107,556, 792 1,699} 276,950,914 


1Includes one of the larger class grouped with those of the smaller class to avoid showing the 


individual production of any one establishment. 
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Size of Establishments as Measured by Number of Employees.—In 
Tables 28 and 29 the establishments reporting to the Census of Manufactures are 
classified by the number of their employees. In the comparative Table 28, it is 
shown that out of a total increase of 168,324 employees in our manufacturing 
industries between 1923 and 1929, 76,806, or almost 46 p.c., were in establishments 
with over 500 employees. 


28.—Number of Establishments and of Employees in Canadian Manufactures, 
Grouped According to the Number of Employees per Establishment, 1923 and 1929. 


1928. 1929. 
Group 3 x 
Establish- Average || Establish- Average 
ments. Employees. Employed. ments. Employees. Employed. 
No No No No. No No 

Fewer than 5 employees..... 13, 156 23, 632 1-7 12,273 30,446 2-5 
5 to 20 employees........ 5,310 53, 852 10-1 6,160 62,310 10-1 
21 ee OU ti Sean Vera 2, 093 67, 408 32-2 2,531 81,846 32-4 
51 “ 100 Sep ra Pee Chairs 1,031 73,449 71-2 1,262 90,238 71-5 
101 “ 200 Be em op et, Se 566 79,737 140-8 745 103,944 139-5 
201 “ 500 PLease oe 374 115,585 309-0 444 136,397 307-1 
DOLANGOVEL wee. cee eee 112 112,447 1,004-0 182 189, 253 1,040-0 
Totalse5 weeds 22,642 526, 1101 23-2 235597 694, 434 29-4 


1Tn order to make the figures comparable this total is computed by dividing the employees in each 
establishment in each month by the actual number of months the establishment was in operation, 
while in Tables 1-3 of this chapter the sum was divided by 12 for all establishments (see p: 352, 
subsection 2). 


29.—_Number of Establishments and of Employees in Canadian Manufactures, by 
Provinces, and Average Number of Employees per Establishment, 1929. 


Under 5 501 
Province. Employ-| 5-20. 21-50. | 51-100. | 101-200.) 201-500.| and | Total. 
ees over 

Prince Edward Island— 

Establishments................ 165 82 25 4 - - - 276 

Hmployeestar a ne eee 315 864 725 229 - - - 2,133 

Average per establishment..... 1-9 10-5 29-0 57-2 - ~ - 7-7 
Nova Scotia— 

Histablishments........0....--. 547 442 By? 45 16 9 4 1,195 

Himiployees=2-ceh eee ene 1,549 4,587 4,143 2,986 1,923 2,781 2,997) 20,966 

Average per establishment..... 2-8 10:3 31-3 66-3} 120-1; 309-0) 749-2 17-5 
New Brunswick— 

Establishments...............- 367 312 117 36} 14 0) =O 860 

Eimployees:.6 29. lost ee es 904} 3,171| 3,536] 2,465) 1,863} 2,862) 3,716] 18,517 
abel per establishment..... 2-4 10-1 30-2 68-4} 133-1) 318-0) 743-2 21-5 

uebec— 

Establishments................ 4,296 1,476 660 326 192 134 72 7,156 

Hmployees ie. c cit). os ee wee 7,513} 15,083] 21,412] 23,236] 26,600) 42,263) 77,360) 213,467 

Average per establishment..... 1-7 10-2 32-4 71-2} 188-5} 315-3) 1,074-4 29-8 
Ontario— 

Histablishments:.......2282 ses 4,779| 2,698] 1,130 596 387 232 88} 9,910 

Em ployeesy soa 3c ines 16,163} 27,154] 37,006] 42,388) 54,851) 70,937| 91,360) 329,859 

Average per establishment..... 3-3 10-1 32-7 71-1) = =141-7) =305-7] 1,088-1 34-3 
Manitoba— 

Hstablishments...............- 421 267 124 62 24 20 5 923 

FIM PlOyO@s seiaowecsk eee kotor 800 2,(30 4,025 4,310 3,241 5,745] 5,462) 26,318 

Average per establishment..... 1-9 10-1 32-4 69-5 135-0} 287-2} 1,092-4 28-5 
Saskatchewan— 

Establishments...............- 538 143}- 45 21 9 4 1 761 

IMpPlOvVees- Maer.coe Ge eels 797 1,300 1,435 1,453 1,271 1,046 745 8,047 

Average per establishment..... 1-4 9-1 31-8 69-1 141-2} 261-5] 745-0] ~ 10-6 
Alberta— 

Hstablishments. sx. 0. cna nee 481 203 66 35 23 8 1 817 

IM DIOV OCS nara de ice eee rect 1,024 1,892 2,086 2,503 3, 034 2,655 554] 13,748 

Average per establishment..... 2-1 9-3 31-6 71-5 131-9] 331-8) 554-0 16-8 
British Columbia— 

Hstablishiments.orscsn see aee eee 679 537 232 137 80 28 6] 1,699 

imrployeess..cc eure 1,381 5,524 7,478] 10,66 11,161 8,108 7,059} 51,379 

Average per establishment..... 2-0 10-2 32-2 77°8 139-5} 289-5) 1,176-5 30-2 
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Subsection 5.—Power and Fuel. 


Power.—The power equipment installed in manufacturing establishments is a 
very good barometer of the industrial development of Canada, inasmuch as the 
production is increasingly dependent on the power equipment. Increases and de- 
creases in productive capacity, measured in horse-power, are not the result of 
temporary fluctuations in costs and values in the same manner as capital investments, 
values of products, etc. Power equipment will not reflect temporary depressions, 
but over a period of several years will indicate industrial growth or decline. 


Central electric stations, which generate electricity for both lighting and power 
purposes, are included in Table 30 with the cther groups of industries and are included 
also with the industries of each province. Internal combustion engines include all 
gasolene engines, natural, coal and producer gas engines, and diesel and semi-diesel 
or other engines which produce power by burning the fuel in the cylinder. 


Comparisons with the data for 1928 show an increase of 331,783 h.p. or 5-3 p.e. 
in 1929 in the total primary power equipment installed in manufacturing establish-~ 
ments, by far the largest increase amounting to 310,543 h.p. being in the central 
electric stations, there being a decrease in primary power installation in some of the 
other groups due to the replacement of steam equipment by electrical equipment 
operated by purchased power. ‘The water-power development of central electric 
stations increased by 273,396 h.p., while steam power installed increased by 31,330 
h.p. and internal combustion engines by 5,817 h.p. Provinces with large water- 
power developments usually show the greatest primary power increases. In 1929, 
however, while Quebec still led with an increase of 161,148 h.p., New Brunswick came 
second with an increase of 58,552 h.p., Ontario third with an increase of 43,588 h.p., 
British Columbia fourth with an increase of 36,143 h.p. and Alberta fifth with an 
increase of 24,304 h.p. In the utilization of hydraulic power Quebec exceeded 
Ontario for the first time in 1925. In 1927, Quebec exceeded Ontario or any other 
province in the total of installed primary power from all sources and has been the 
leading province since then largely owing to its extensive water-power resources, 
92 p.c. of its primary power in 1929 being derived from water. 


The rapid increase in the development of power in Canada and in its utilization 
in manufacturing industries is illustrated by the summary figures for the years 1921 
to 1929 in Table 30. The abundance of readily available water power in many 
parts of Canada, facilitating the development of low-cost hydro-electric power, has 
no doubt: played a large part in this rapid growth. Of the total primary power 
increase of 3,434,581 h.p. in the 8 years, no less than 3,045,562 h.p. or 89 p.c. was in 
water power. However, some sections of Canada are not so well provided with 
water-power resources and chiefly in such sections primary power derived from steam 
engines and turbines and internal combustion engines has also increased rapidly 
during the period covered. In the provinces of Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta primary power produced from fuels exceeded that from 
water in 1929. The total installation of electric motors increased 2,120,322 h.p. 
or 209 p.c. in the 8 years covered, by far the greatest part of this increase being in 
motors operated by power purchased from central electric stations. 
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30.—Totals, for Canada, of Power Installed in the Manufacturing Industries, 1921- 
29, with Details by Provinces and Groups of Industries for 1929. 


Nore.—Total power equipment employed (Col. 8) is the sum of total primary power (Col. 4) and electric 
motors operated by purchased power (Col. 5). In the case of the groups of industries, since this purchased 
power is all generated by central electric stations, there is no duplication in the figures for each group of total 
power equipment employed (Col. 8). There would be duplication, however, by the amount of purchased 
power (Col, 5) in totals for Canada and each of the provinces. These totals are therefore omitted. The 
net growth in the power developed in Canada is shown in Col. 4 for the years 1921 to 1929. 


Primary Power. Electric Motors. 
re Total 

; Operated Power 

Steam | Internal |Hydraulic Total Operated |by Power Total Equip- 


jBpryinae | nclaes | Come | Tete mas | OEE | Cee eee 
Turbines.| Engines. | Wheels. Power. |Establish ed. 
Bar Pol eae? Goll Cone | Col Be Coe tare: 
h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. h.p. 
Totals, 1921...| 764,725 53,567] 2,318,865] 3,137,157 - — | 1,014,216 - 
Totals, 1922...| 833,756 87,022] 2,691,084) 3,611, 862 - — | 1,162,649 - 
Totals, 1923...} 827,870 64,020) 2,869,738} 3,761,628] 958,692) 357,136) 1,315,828 a 
Totals, 1924... 944,267 72,491) 3,283,146) 4,299,904) 1,256,183) 398,001) 1,654,184 3 
Totals, 1925...| 992,916 77,435| 4,012,756] 5,083,107] 1,547,754| 434,678) 1,982, 432 = 


Totals, 1926...| 1,018,535 78,554| 4,213,013] 5,310,102) 1,770,334) 392,322] 2,162,656 a 
Totals, 1927...) 1,038,931 79,753) 4,562,607) 5,681,291) 1,924,687} 386,555] 2,311,242 TBE ed 
Totals, 1928...| 1,053,307 83,864! 5,102,784) 6,239,955] 2,139,129) 457,565 2996, 694) = 
Totals, 1929...) 1,115,782 91,529) 5,364,427) 6,571,738] 2,393,684) 740,854) 3,134,538 = 


SSS ee ee 


Province, 1929. 


PbS isiandss.6 ee 4,205 fee 1,948 7,425 540 395 935 - 
Nova Scotia....... 118, 764 3,938 56,516} 179,218 31,567 44,028 75,595 - 
New Brunswick... 71,969 3, 700 98,617 174, 286 35, 159 9,865 45,024 - 
Quepec: Rate ae 209, 954 8,060] 2,481,780) 2,699, 794]) 992,845 118,807} 1,111,652 - 
Ontarion yo. .so0ce 324, 030 37, 787| 1,849,275] 2,211,092] 997,525) 470,487) 1,468,012 - 
Manitoba.:........ 45,861 3371 310,958} 360,190 99, 859 697 100,556 - 
Saskatchewan..... 74, 680 16,438 ~ 91,118 14, 863 128 14,991 - 
Atbertareeeea et 96, 904 6,301 51,544; 154,749 30,416 5, 066 35, 482 = 


British Columbia.. 169,415 10,662} 513,789) 693,866) 190,910 91,381) 282,291 


GROUP OF 
INDUSTRIES, 1929. 
Vegetable products 57,804 12,876 39,911 110,591 215,755 24,458) 240,213 326,346 


Animal products... 24, 203 5,597 1,728 31,528 69,740 3,098 72, 838 101, 268 
Textiles eee 26,198 1, 208 33, 280 60, 681 107, 933 28,601 136,534 168,614 
Wood and paper... 439,978 15,385] 483,781 939, 144]) 1,083,695} 313,398] 1,397,093] 2,022,839 
Iron and its pro- : 

Gictsmerer 144, 326 21,006 4,779 170,111} 359,051) 326,134] 685,185) 529,162 
Non-ferrous metals 19,726 250 69, 585 89,561)) 262,191 24,910} ~ 287,101)) 351,752 
Non-metallic min- 

eralste. gab. nrciexe 30, 736 3,618]. 4,025 38,379 172,425 13,523 185,948)/ 210,804 
Chemicals......... 17,540 335 8,320 26,195 57,740 6, 732 64,472 83, 935 
Miscellaneous in- 

CNStrics eens ae 7,630 384 91 8,105 65, 154 ~ 65,154 73, 259 
Central electric 


stations........., 347,641]. 30,875] 4,718,927] 5,097,443 = = — | 5,097,443 


Fuel.—The fuel used in industrial establishments in 1929 included 7,062,234 
tons of bituminous coal, valued at $39,315,723, constituting 61 p.c. of the total fuel 
cost. The other chief fuels in order of value’ were: fuel oil comprising 138-6 p.c., 
gas (principally natural gas) 9-7 p.c., wood 4-2 p.c., coke 3-7 p.c. and anthracite 
coal 3-1 p.c. Out of a fuel account of over’$64,000,000, Ontario expended $31,000,- 
000 or 48-7 p.c. of the total. The manufacturing concerns of Quebec expended 
$17,600,000, those of British Columbia $4,000,000 and those of Nova Scotia nearly 
$3,200,000. 
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‘The groups of industries in which fuel was most extensively used in 1929 were: 
non-metallic minerals, $14,882,000; wood and paper, $14,432,000; iron and steel, 
$11,779,000; and vegetable products, $7,095,000. Fuel is used quite generally 
throughout the industrial field for the generation of power by means of internal 
combustion and steam engines. The principal industries where fuel is used as a 
material that enters into the actual composition of the product are the manufactures 
of coke and gas. The most important industries where heat is applied directly to 
materials to transform them or to facilitate their manipulation are foundries and 
machine shops, blast-furnaces and steel mills, smelting plants, brick-, tile-, lime- 
and cement-making, petroleum refining and the glass industry. 

The total annual expenditure on fuel increased by $12,784,577 or 24-8 p.c. in 


the 8 years from 1921 to 1929, covered by the summary figures in Table 31. During 


this period prices of fuels generally have declined. Thus there has been an increase 
of 72 p.c. in the quantity of bituminous coal used while the value has increased only 
13 p.c. The fuels which have shown the greatest proportionate increases are gas 
and oil. 


31.—Total Fuel Used in the Manufacturing Industries of Canada, 1921-29, with 
Details by Provinces and Groups, 1929. 


Eta Bituminous Coal. | Anthra- 
it Pa Baers Ee eits Pokal IT “On| Wood.” [Gass |> Totaki 
‘ Quantity.| Value. Coal. 
tons. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Totals, 1921...| 4,103, 071/34, 752,681] 2,915,752) 2,497,400) 5,417,800 - — 151,640,912 
Totals, 1922...) 4,101, 463|29,914,585| 3,616,185} 3,299,016) 5,649,071) 2,085,444] 1,616, 802/48, 920,505 
Totals, 1923...) 5,338, 446/38,283,135) 4,614,239) 3,238,257] 6,241,692) 2,514,157) 1,904, 058/58, 736,938 
a Totals, 1924...) 5,518; 253/34, 438,554) 4,642,654) 2,250,232) 5,780,752) 2,595,064) 4,711, 186/57, 068, 214 
Totals, 1925...| 5,902,197/34,034,531) 2,564,489] 5,045,239] 7,246,961) 2,700,979] 3,570, 180/57,818, 701 
Totals, 1926...| 6,409, 227/36, 723,359] 2,266,935] 4,176,584] 7,371,769] 2,645,505 4,233,073 59,695,997 
Totals, 1927...| 6,470, 803/36, 053,827) 2,435,720) 3,890,378) 7,220,529] 2,492,495] 5,272, 735/60, 106, 218 
Totals, 1928...| 6,639, 736/37,871, 736) 2,070,989] 1,819,347| 7,300,552] 2,439,104] 5,434, 805/59, 761, 267 
Totals, 1929...| 7,062, 234/39,315, 723) 1,986,332] 2,354,542) 8,778,491] 2,693,629] 6,214, 847/64, 425, 489 

PROVINCE, 1929. 
Paka isiand \. - 12,466 76,448 636 4,287 10,702 10,926 - 105, 290 
Nova Scotia....... 353,390] 1,721,093 19,035 223,415 525,328 69, 615 603,665} 3,197,827 
New Brunswick... 261,808] 1,346,426 12,498 29, 846 64,998 196, 163 18,624] 1,681,023 
Quebec... 2,067, 638/12, 285,535) 1,013,973 424 ,047| 2,337,402 709,505 611, 930}17, 613,796 
WIDE OTIO gy Kocccas oor 3,697, 929|20,011,976 841,534) 1,393,641] 3,278,529 964,945). 4,045, 553131, 336, 962 
Manitoba.......... 178,985) 1,334,774 82,343 ‘Pe lod 231, 282 AOA i 141,305) 2,572,661 
Saskatchewan..... 88,961 601, 298 10, 682 78,273 455,562 51,643 177,031] 2,172,706 
PWN evo: 4 Neary a ea 145, 728 541, 862 348 Za,420 125: Zor 32,048 460,178] 1,678,531 
British Columbia 

and Yukon...... 255,329) 1,396,316 5, 283 106,475) 1,749,436 427,572 156,561] 4,066, 693 

GROUP OF : 

InpDustRigs, 1929. 
Vegetable products 709,319] 3,718,816 509, 436 477,733 761,040 505, 851 692,583] 7,094,888 
Animal products... 356, 134] 2,108, 686 49,041 42,104 190, 624 500, 952 688,352] 3,232,754 
Wextiles. athe os a's. : 471,389] 2,952,181 199, 865 46,037 92,575 oo 1 OL 89,273] 3,557,962 
Wood and paper...| 2,020,532/11,532,879 714,533 23,389 837,021 811,176 160,551/14, 431, 777 
Tron and steel......| 1,209,714] 5,945,548 286,614 612,179] 2,420,758 77,467] 1,975, 220)11, 779,052 
Non-ferrous metals 356, 864} 2,206,024 52,533 262,505) 1,168,347 Se ioz 185,592} 3,932,473 
Non-metallic min- , 

ii. ho. Rake 1,373,331] 7,852° 484 72,025 774,020] 2,334, 632 662,608! 2,905,627) 14, 882,045 
Chemicals....i:o.. ; 305,350) 1,551,275 49,245) vera) 69, 480 14, 166 26,545) 1,841,368 . 
Miscellaneous in- 

Gustries. o.siy-2. - 63 , 884 407, 292 23,932 44, 804 108, 851 7,884 52,726 658,775 
Central electric re! 

BUBtIOnS. 2. %.tars 2 195,717) 1,040,538 29,108 - 795,163 49, 602 58,378| 3,014,395 


1Includes other kinds of fuel which, in 1929, were as follows: lignite coal, $1,759,415; gasolene, $470,302; 


other fuels, $852,208, 
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Section 5.—Manufacturing Industries in Cities and Towns. 


The prosperity of most of the cities and towns of Canada, especially in the 
Kast, is intimately connected with their manufacturing industries, which provide 
employment for a large proportion of their gainfully employed population. In the 
West the cities are more largely distributing centres, though manufactures are 
rapidly increasing there also. 

Table 32, indicating the extent to which the manufacturing industries of 
Canada are concentrated in urban centres, shows by provinces the proportion of the 
gross manufacturing production which is produced in cities and towns having a gross 
production of over $1,000,000 each. In the more highly industrialized provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec such cities and towns account for about 90 p.c. of the total, 
while in British Columbia and Prince Edward Island, where sawmilling, fish-packing, 
and dairying are leading industries, the proportion falls to 55 p.c. or less. In the 
Prairie Provinces manufacturing is largely confined to a few large urban centres. 

The seven chief manufacturing cities of Canada have been Montreal, Toronto, 
Hamilton, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Oshawa and Ottawa, although a number of other 
cities had a larger production than Ottawa in 1929. Statistics showing the trend of 
production in these cities during the last 8 years for which the figures are available 
are given in Table 33. In the last two cities production was lower in 1929 than in 
1928. The drop was especially pronounced in Ottawa, probably due to the fact 
that the wood and paper industries were in an unfavourable position even before 
the general depression began at the end of 1929. 

According to the census of 1921, Hamilton was proportionately the most largely 
dependent of these cities upon manufacturing industries. About 45 p.c. of its 
gainfully employed population was employed in manufacturing industries, as com- 
pared with 30 p.c. in Montreal and Toronto, 17 p.c. in Winnipeg and Vancouver 
and 13 p.c. in Ottawa. 

Twenty-five other important cities with a gross production of manufactured 
goods of over $20,000,000 each in 1929 were as follows, in descending order of the 
value of their products: Walkerville, East Windsor, London, Kitchener, Niagara 
Falls, Calgary, Three Rivers, Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, Peterborough, Brantford, 
Regina, Sarnia, New Toronto, Edmonton, Sault Ste. Marie, Windsor, Montreal 
East, Lasalle, Lachine, St. Boniface, Welland, Saint John, Sherbrooke and Leaside. 
Statistics of manufactures of cities and towns with a gross production of $200,000 and 
over and with three or more establishments are given for 1929 in Table 34. 


32.—Cities and Towns with a Gross Manufacturing Production of over $1,000,000 
each, Number of Establishments and Total Gross Production in such Cities 
and Towns as a Percentage of the Grand Total, by Provinces, 1929. 


Establish- Production 
Cities ments Total in Cities 
and Towns] Reporting | Production and Towns 
with a in Cities in Cities Total as a Per- 
Province. Gross and Towns} and Towns Production | centage of 
Production | Producing | Producing in each Total Pro- 
of over over over Province. duction in 
$1,000,000 | $1,000,000 $1,000,000 each 
each. -each. each. Province. 
No. No. $ $ p.c. 
Prince Edward Island............... i 31 2,112,410 4, 638, 725 45-5 
INOVA COLA: Sean cae ee ee 9 284 75,765,097 94,292,816 80-4 
New Brunswickie tenet eee 9 129268 49,484, 429 71,433,966 69-2 
QueCDOC cere mints oe eerie cen teen 59 2,951 1,051,399,907] 1,160,612, 992 90-6 
Ontario prised ae 121 6,132 | 1,882,367,573] 2,103,090, 788 89-5 
Manitopaw. anc. ats percents eaten 7 607 152, 158, 266 164,909, 127 92-3 
Saskatchewan. 2 150. aac nee ech. tees 4 183 69,401, 289 80,801, 159 86-2 
A TIDOLUS ONex ron hereon mace en cha eee 5 333 90,721,278 107,556, 792 83-4 
British+@olumbiaw--.ce ee ee oes 14 989 152,462,730] 276,950,914 55-5 


— | | | | 


CORRE 6 o02 55 fs cas Severe s 229 11,773 | 3,525,872, 979 4,063,987 9279 86-8 
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33.—Principal Statistics of the Manufacturing Industries of Six Leading 
Manufacturing Cities of Canada, 1922-29. 


City. 


Weonmmeals 2.2.2. Fees 


WOnontowis: ooh eke eee 


Hamilton 


ee ey 


Winnipeg 


ey 


Vancouver 


ee ad 


Oshawa 


ers 


Sw 


38298—24 


Capital. 


$ 
350, 839, 911 
473 , 624,425 
469,354, 640 
517, 209,355 
543,557,131 
552,788, 702 
481,181,947 
554,500, 877 


392,469, 184 
389, 772, 678 
410, 244, 068 
429,165,022 
451, 233,965 
475,475,308 
505, 207, 658 
549,328,334 


143, 168, 098 
170,378,119 
170, 993, 755 
166, 294,590 
172,345,587 
179,328, 754 
201,584, 803 
221,427, 642 


46,251, 208 
70,788,577 
87,489, 506 
89, 688, 323 
96,801,995 
108, 635 , 882 
115,678, 092 
125,321,028 


75,030, 953 
80, 053, 568 
93,699,451 
102, 105, 028 
106, 624, 727 
116,754,995 
123 , 029, 880 
129,078,372 


20, 658, 430 
23,978,144 
21,311,534 
21,832,973 
23,935,711 
31,883, 066 
38, 643 , 526) 
35,545,303 


EKm- 


ployees. 


No. 


78, 100 
85, 603 
86, 648 
90,584 
96,141 
98,353 
101, 668 
112,338 


78, 833 
82, 267 
80,001 
82,728 
86,439 
92,238 
100,034 
102, 406 


23,476 
25,797 
23, 772 
23,619 
27,087 
29,210 
30, 787 
35,375 


10, 679 
11,542 
11,934 
14,346 
15,474 
16,759 
18,340 
19, 150 


10,598 
11,400 
13,417 
13,334 
14,781 
14,897 
16,013 
16, 663 


4,052 
5,019 
4,554 
4,987 
5,611 
6,846 
8,715 
7,182 


Salaries 
and 
Wages. 


$ 


81,829,111 
93,943,718 
94,725,516 
98,441, 694 
109, 364, 475 
113,797,512 
119, 226, 844 
131,969, 796 


92,930, 846 
97,417,033 
96,554,310 
100, 769, 782 
107, 734, 568 
115,556, 907 
125,579,599 
133, 722, 929 


26, 256, 146 
31,399, 136 
28,513,251 
27,977,960 
33, 244,170 
36, 984, 470 
40, 276, 968 
47,535, 648 


13,858, 116 
14,704,566 
15,395, 262 
18,390, 797 
20,086, 607 
21,290, 167 
23,994, 480 
25,216, 832 


10,579, 482 
13,815, 995 
16,920, 959 
16,384,973 
18,347, 299 
19, 254,035 
20, 263, 485 
21,882,312 


4,883,478 
6, 223 , 833 
5,301, 282 
6, 269,918 
7,391,465 
10,127,271 
12,992,374 
11,034,499 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


198, 697,089 
226, 198,441 
224, 134,382 
233 , 287, 050 
275,714,382 
259, 104, 230 
273,015,114 
337, 105, 620 


205 , 568, 765 


36, 766, 668 
38, 172, 282 
40,837,275 
42,388,504 
46,501,703 


48,921, 620 


35, 275,785 
55,116, 644 


49,597,035 
50, 933, 163 


28,535,248 


43,619, 954 


Gross Value 


(0) 
Products. 


$ 


389,098, 176 
459,254, 656 
444,852,084 
460, 252, 857 
556, 236, 407 
540, 267,591 
554,311,571 
637,906, 135 


394,065,052 
409, 829, 557 
401,367, 127 
447,098,824 


- 489,522,114 


520,066,313 
565,444, 323 


593,253, 569 


100, 280,131 
141,097,732 
118,591,000 
122,207, 849 
146,037,029 
152,107,454 
166, 262,355 
197,949,081 


66,925 392 
70,529,471 
74,755,670 
79,614,829 
87, 696, 243 
95,590,961 

105,456,065 

109,320,746 


63,172,964 
71,221,905 
77,860,759 
75,823,721 
84, 831,423 
87,754,347 
$4,131, 608 
99,646, 413 


40,131,834 
43,876,305 
37,918, 699 
47,529, 284 
54,571,595 
77,631,290 
84, 894, 222 
66,317,911 
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34.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $200,000 
or over, and with Three or more Establishments, 1929. 


Estab- 


3 x Em- 
City or Town. ee r Capital. DD oer. 
No. $ No. 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown...........-. 31 2,088,981 464 
Summoorsidezce serene wee 16 495,029 119 
Nova Scotia— 
Sydney j.c0-b cepa pee 30 40,943,442 | 2,313 
Dartmouth eeansseece sce: 14 16,735, 609 914 
Halifaxt thie. Oise: 111 34,257,910 | 4,182 
SETONtONY.. <0 persecute a> 3 8, 653, 280 1,391 
ZDrUTO Wenn. Soe coala tiene 29 5,031,296 955 
Us Ganlots) << l t Godtona IC OBO OK 25 5,040, 940 770 
Varmouth saces cecilia. 30 3,153,081 518 
New Glasgow........+--.- 30 2,685,368 719 
WAndSOr.... voeie elec ears es 12 2,431, 969 311 
Cansom, Sete aiesesienee ce 5 387,415 196 
Bridgewateries 4:45. 17 888,195 184 
PICUOU ete tales cise eines sce 10 468, 893 282 
Stellarton..0-.+.2e= eure: 11 hil 223 77 
North Sydney............ 13 222,726 140 
Woekport?. seasons neste 6 416,277 133 
Port Hawkesbury........- 5 460,810 121 
Disbyeecs sc «ees eet 8 369, 857 74 
Oxford ans. fete keene sc 12 321,579 153 
ClarksiHarbourtec..n. 6: 8 SYR PBYE 78 
Middletoniaere eee aeeee 6 281,304 50 
Shelburmesscecessc eee e 17 306,502 134 
Stewlackenmonrestnee eee 5 153, 824 110 
Woltvillesa tins sere tees er it 192,249 80 
TEAVOTPOOL.. Succ seh «sic! 10 376, 712 138 
Glace Bay iho: eters fees 7 271, 634 55 
Bridgetown iat bee ites. 9 609, 952 117 
IAnnapolis..t.ce sess eeis.. 8 298,988 76 
Hantsport: y251 fhe’ Ser. 4 394, 884 98 
New Brunswick— 
Saintwonn ee ne eee 126 26,888,010 | 3,630 
Moncton. 0. <ese oe eet or ee 40 8,158,386 | 2,419 
Mamundstons chess caee ne: 10 10, 162, 725 666 
Bathurstaceecescescerieee 1 9,618, 254 602 
StaStepheniv cs... becacc 7, 2,676, 985 598 
Brederictoneace.nte -ees. 29 3,807,991 621 
Campbellton.............. i162 3,039,703 345 
Sackvilles:t:secneeasis.c 12 1, 632,009 453 
IMilltOWMs..Remne hie ire. os 3 2,605,040 691 
INeweastloeena.ceiecke oe. 12 2,906,005 140 
Chatham: Mec orishas. 10 3,419, 657 103 
Sussexes.. “meet eee oe: 13 488 , 657 195 
GrandsHallge... toeraes cue 10 13,619, 193 106 
Dalhousi@ngaccce aus se coos 3 251,523 53 
Woodstockveten Jace sone e. 18 464,418 nes 
Port Elein ee eek ee eo 7 168,334 108 
Quebec— 
Montreal.. Smsecues seh 08 1,818 | 554,500,877 |112,338 
DhreeaRi versis.aek ek «ics - 56 84,985,634 | 7,002 
Shawinigan Falls.......... 24 | 175,265,816 | 3,591 
Quebec. (een ee RE oes 244 68,054,042 | 10,076 
Montreal East.......,.... 5 31,100,360 1,998 
Ma Salle ce. eoe. ere 6 22,427, 694 1,186 
Eachinesccteesnie ees 29 28,112,579 | 3,554 
Sherbrookenees seeerieok 74 23,754,176 | 4,962 
Granby..2¢ dae ees 28 10,372,455 | 3,009 
Port Ailfredtanw stenoses 3 39,012, 823 994 
Malley field Smenssnsctes 28 12,421,780 | 2,751 
Drummondville........... 16 19,483,310 | 2,321 
ULL Fees Pee Mekdoketes occ's 37 10,815, 418 2,146 
Mapogre ees eiice ait-sss-. 14 6,600,421 1,641 
StaJohns../ teen wake dees 42 9,653,654 | 3,185 
StaJ6rOme ia4a eee ees oe 26 8,706,996 | 2,277 
Stbyacinthex.caccoeee: 47 9,977,327 2,000 
GrandiMcres-s.ce eee 14 20,380,121 1,228 
WWenOgamis. ss aceon en ee 3 16,374, 798 816 
La Tuque...... Pea ais nen c 13 11,963, 412 821 


AStsANGUS. «.sireeerernnne 7 8, 613, 280 738 


Wages. 


Salaries 
and 


$ 


466,015 
84,082 


3,523,329 
1,286,384 
4,548, 583 
1,943, 609 
738 , 857 
788, 625 
461,549 
723 , 285 
276, 642 
141,341 
141,025 
142,376 
69,790 
131,804 
68,441 
85, 563 
60,094 
101,910 
20,774 
51,591 
112, 984 
64,077 
49,149 
99, 806 
66, 134 
71,932 
46,315 
79,417 


3,746,028 
3,071,413 
706,319 
833, 430 
560, 686 
583,949 
311,391 
466,849 
532, 211 
209, 786 
197,789 
137,547 
99, 858 
35,363 
99, 243 
52,181 


131,969, 796 
7,792, 197 
5, 135, 068 
9, 854, 134 
3,069, 618 
1,706, 028 
5,946,077 
5,040,411 
2,531,466 
1,515,530 
2,104,596 
2,045,538 
2,370,946 
1,318,081 
3,208, 164 
1,995,726 
1,912,098 
1,754, 216 
1,369,589 
1,234,427 

832, 862 


Cost 


of 
Materials. 


$ 


1,114,034 
135, 655 


8,863,116 
12,353, 759 
5,701,791 
7,766,896 
2,100,055 
1,168, 839 
1,289,043 
832,413 
577,197 
$41,925 
408,401 
304,457 
158,131 
191,783 
274, 230 
298,515 
234,058 
190, 954 
259, 233 
208, 267 
133, 606 
170,728 
137,778 
132,076 
31,984 
112,098 
129,569 
90, 228 


14,210,579 
4,258,123 
2,352, 582 
1,756,151 
1,610,494 
1,123,565 

645, 986 


76,428 
112,133 


337, 105, 620 
18,045,761 
17, 130,956 
17,184,311 
16,306, 359 

8,990,376 
9,106, 195 
10,697,613 
4) 883,452 
5, 690, 109 
3,647, 825 
5,046,442 
4,184,714 
6, 243,932 
4/008, 115 
2,917,330 
4,484 954 
2,355,759 
2,296, 256 
1,953, 850 
2, 522,239 


Gross Value 


fe) 
Products. 


$ 


2,112,410 
322,744 


19,429, 966 
16, 160,775 
15,988,940 
11, 603,045 


220,768 


23,201,405 
8,497,214 
5, 183,329 
3,598, 439 
2,902,944 
2,355,521 
1,348, 682 
1,276,371 
1, 120,524 

954,025 
936, 655 
876,554 
612, 922 
319,319 
241,968 
216,107 


637,906,135 
42,477,807 
40,746,648 
39, 826, 822 
25,911,456 
25, 837, 602 
25,431,899 
23,154,974 
12,481,792 
10,348, 787 
10,261,077 
10, 148, 276 

9,930,547 
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34.—_Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $200,000 


or over, and with Three or more Establishments, 192$—continued. 


NVOSTIMOUNG se eie hoes: cons: 13 
Beloeil...... Hee te ee se ) 
WIOMNACONA | iisies em co's ss 3 
WiICtOriaVille.cesedscses ss 23 
BVORCUIS Ci sts Bake aid fee's «wc 16 
St. Joseph d’Alma........ 5 
Outremont.. BA acide se 6 
Brownsburg... sate Ay 3 
IB OBA THOIS cater orere oe’ s o:8"s 8 
DOMSULG cated co ketal evs a oal 39 
Gowansville: xcscmise saci. 11 
RS MMEIEITOs ob sloats aire sess << 6 
Mongueil...5 665.50 Ae OnE 10 
OTOltee ous colnees tow oniste's’s 20 
Buekime ham s.s%5 Gases oes 13 
WRRISOL.. «soa cabin ai esas ji 
CnreOutiiml! seas scale. wes! 26 
Bromptonville............ 3 
PGAIAGTEAS «ba hanies wise sale ess 6 
OBTICOOK. fo 2is.s'-laiais oss 20 
(handler s.2o sch <Wisieets os. 4 
PD OISOMNS 66 o ihe stis oilers 6° 4 
PAISISOSHOS fsck cicwle si oiateaiss sie 0) 
Rocksisland sss.esw es os: 13 
TERA GUN (iat ee a See 12 
OGRE RCRIDT cere beets) strata oor conere 11 
MONE MAONY 2.50 e420 005 se 13 
Cap de la Madeleine....... 8 
SPGHGUICT OM oe alelets isis Sous sss 10 
MPOUEMOUE A cs eRe lok oS ei 10 
Ornette Ville: cas. asnn we. ccs 2A 
SAPP ATTIC. 3 /./ote's sie eis ojo's seis 8 
ERUIMIOUSICN, Aaaites wleiste oeie'e + ¢ 8) 
Nari valle aiiteicis erste osc ie 12 
ACLORV IOS bocce cates e's oes 10 
SEmliatrent), Atsi stoves ae%s 0's 8 
DRTOSSIS VILLE! ciafote- stelstercce's-<-< 14 
[Stich Shee eee 12 
Ste. Thérése.............. 13 
LMAIITS Oo acch eats atotate oe eae a ~ 8 
EXGUIOEG fie 5 atetiys caisiots te e's a 4 
Donmoxvillacscr: wsrre sre ss" 6 
Riviére du Loup.....:.... 17 
Charlemagne onite nes sss 3 
St RaV MONG sacsnere e's’. « 57 
PBrreDONNGs, deiste wisite she's 0's. « 9 
Lac au Saumon........... 3 
WEEORIOO. \. hapa ci ayes «0 12 
Chambly Canton......... 3 
ONG HELOULO 554 se cists tye 3 oe 13 
RUBIN DOLb si. cwiers ote os o 8 
WRI WNACIE SS ats craters ete esas 10 
Ste. Marie (Beauce)....... 13 
SU ELOCOCUT oe ears setae as oes 5 
Scotstown 3 
Lachute........ 8 
MPRA VALIO od a ciste's claaies 0a sd 10 
Shawville 10 
INTC OLED sols tlic Siete Sie's'e ss ) 
WEOR EGO lL ladette acess sie’ ee" 5 
WEOUISOVINC, cecaecccs cess: if 

BATTEN Oe Se hule eeevete aie 65's 4 
PMU TGA HO CON tach ocielale sie 0's’ 9 
WBE VINO acai eestor s os 8's 6 
Megantic.. aoe eee 8 
PeeIGET 0 o cGLe as Saye ws os > 5 12 
Ree THEO Ts soak cdislerctec'e’s «ses 14 
HSOAUCOVINO, Ores asic ass eos 9 
poe Pa ee ae we are ale « 3 5 
DN TO ec ie ee 8 
Thetford hoe STHO NE oie 08 16 
L’Assomption.. wh 6 
Mont Laurier............. 10 


38298—243 


3,571,758 


4,407,462 
12,242,971 


15,732,287 
2° 412944 
3,179,320 
6,825,732 
2) 445030 
2,603, 172 
3/054, 691 
31344. 674 
2,928, 121 
3,448, 887 
6,029, 464 
9, 108, 005 
5, 889, 156 
2,093, 058 
2,443,756 
2,983, 227 
1,703, 085 
1,239, 460 
2,247, 260 
7,021,971 

353, 686 
2,358,337 
381,269 
1,831,069 
1,408,589 
1,114; 421 
7,456,467 
3,208, 902 
886,745 
722,429 
1,286, 082 
1,039,086 
963,736 
1,085,719 
1,085,079 
991,782 
577,936 
2,039, 438 
1, 137,573 
937,729 
1,145,997 
484/063 
837,152 
927.767 
605,144 
618.314 
527,944 
192,017 
273, 685 
405,415 
575,694 
414) 855 
109, 267 
288.458 
261,237 
165,985 
690, 260 
165,567 
249.743 
695,842 
318,446 
161,147 
234,915 
151,940 
420, 883 
439.559 
353,909 
189,342 


Salaries 
an 
Wages. 
$ 


1, 242,964 
313,116 
977,330 

1,061,700 
893, 842 
852, 881 
807, 358 
528,117 
691,996 
582,772 
611, 758 
553, 104 
479,548 


1, 248, 088 | 


402, 662 
809, 553 
623, 294 
230, 182 
468,040 
436,040 
473,594 


Cost Gross Value 
of oO 
Materials. Products. 
$ $ 
1,434,470 4,283,884 
1,073,771 3,837,471 
1,312,119 3,833, 697 
1,617,828 3,775, 862 
1,501, 282 3,246, 287 
753,207 3,134,200 
1,328,146 2,961,938 
1,091,853 2,881, 187 
1,188,901 2,860, 647 
1,170,822 2,695, 603 
1,328, 123 2,627, 827 
779, 643 2,518,041 
830,441 2,259, 760 
686, 941 2,220,534 
1,101, 435 2,212,726 
1,079,324 2,211,437 
825,353 2,123,073 
1,031, 853 1,957,083 
646,478 1, 857, 236 
1,112,579 1,823, 620 
, 938 1,797,864 
394, 681 1,588, 647 
1,057,012 1,355,849 
541,819 1,295, 868 
619, 620 1,276,024 
977,925 1,184,526 
448,976 1,170,947 
773, 114 1,125,807 
504,610 1,068, 830 
576, 955 1,067, 683 
596,384 1,056, 706 
52,570 1,049,434 
508, 167 1,045,601 
749,497 1,031, 676 
500, 520 1,008,800 
453, 895 1,003,002 
517,738 974,086 
511,033 878, 638 
371,289 838, 004 
548,444 787, 748 
74, 858 783, 229 
381, 895 747, 835 
241,761 734,073 
462, 263 713,481 
379,805 712,879 
311,192 690,170 
325,406 661,949 
263 , 497 613, 792 
156,039 562, 226 
349, 684 554,056 
142,205 499,075 
293, 886 487,188 
277, 224 459,518 
263 , 696 456,149 
146, 938 439, 692 
87, 766 427,561 
237,561 413, 488 
313,870 389,395 
202, 222 387,588 
191,139 379,173 
256, 688 378, 452 
224, 269 376, 449 
217,310 376,358 
82,278 370,933 
171,781 359, 965 
183 , 969 358, 716 
222,480 317,480 
166, 437 313, 543 
191,587 Ba a Wf 
149,001 287,421 
111,340 262,749 
134, 621 259,395 
168, 873 241,527 
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34.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $200,000 
or over, and with Three or more Establishments, 1929—continued. 


Estab- Vc: Salaries Cost Gross Value 
City or Town. lish- Capital. 1 and of fe) 
ments. aaa Wages Materials. Products. 
No $ No. $ $ $ 
Quebec—concluded. 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue..... 6 628, 599 76 88, 203 46, 753 239, 247 
RODCEV al. pecne a teenie 15 225,488 117 56, 805 145, 026 231,750 
StaCasimire ees seen nena. 11 216,304 84 59,771 118,181 223, 220 
Beauports cco ssr te eae 5 199, 956 47 43,368 157,894 221,901 
Waterville ieee 227 strc 4 253,471 91 56, 474 101, 245 221,635 
DisTaclis.h Peeeesen a Scie 5 95,579 76 56, 827 132,286 210,358 
Valibrillantyeewree sass: 4 471,227 61 40,359 133 , 688 209 , 296 
Sg! £) A api ingrid il 136, 944 65 32,409 132,316 207, 589 
OGntario— 

TORONTO Set ae ee eas 2,236 549,328,334 |102,406 133, 722,929 304, 208, 614 593, 253, 569 
Wamilton.. posses esac ere 416 221,427,642 | 35,375 47,535, 648 94,404, 240 197,949, 081 
Oshawac.s. ties Se 39 35, 545, 303 7,182 11,034, 499 43,619, 954 66,317,911 
Walkerville: see sre aac ss 56 42,453, 046 5,973 9,917,274 35,991,419 64, 203,495 
iWast Windsor. seancec ce. 13 41,898,796 | 6,697 11, 254, 764 33, 943,575 59,617,888 
London a titala" hove oe eee Beas 231 47,413,765 | 10,134 11, 996, 683 21,102,010 50,346, 829 
Kitchener Nee bee ie Ral 8 Sh 136 4), 931,499 9,559 10,518,382 23,005,798 50,314, 798 
Niagara Hallst=..29" t25. 3) 64 46,529,499 3,370 4,967, 892 26, 269, 857 49,890,515 
Peterborough............. 80 26, 206, 623 5, (20 6,140,108 21,254,539 37, 788,540 
Ottawa ai tne ees 202 56,548, 292 8, 604 10,578, 982 16, 180, 685 36, 098, 047 
IBTANtLOr Gl =. ene sae mot een 99 64, 204, 660 8,424 9,689,185 17,073,251 35,394, 506 
Sarniges 6 yeree eer kar kak 42 27,836, 801 3, 064 4,624, 895 22,745,061 32,126,714 
Now l oronte:) -) 226s. al: 13 25, 683, 963 3,314 4,890,197 19,061,957 31,217,314 
Sault StésManies 22.4: 46 61,726, 462 2627 4,511,597 13,933,100 29,768,172 
Wind SOr s. 2k Seen oe tert 137 95,752,714 | 3,975 6, 033, 844 12,932, 606 26,773,730 
Welland 5 aye res ee Be a rag 41 22,488,592 3,342 3,963,281 13,020, 710 24, 288, 295 
WOASIAG. 18 keen Mer oa ce oe 8 12,976, 084 1,816 2,908, 683 14,910,791 21,377,821 
CaUeloite: s Ree eke aL 92 18,532,718 | 4,799 5,152,525 9,924, 762 19,970, 647 
Sts Catharines oo 2.54) 105 19,169,616 | 4,323 5,245,579 8, 742, 568 19, 645,506 
Chatware bole. cre. 56 15,531,405 | 2,374 3,178,817 11, 734,352 18, 835, 937 
rarities, SER one 5 79 17,792,971 4,410 4,842,422 7, 758, 062 16,936, 876 
Cornwall (oy eect: 40 29,114,661 | 3,960 3,871,376 6, 248, 499 15,470,566 
Port. Colbome 0.) to osicn 15 11, 250, 012 713 1,033, 857 11,248, 953 14, 862, 832 
ETAL ONG Pelee ner tale 61 10, 856, 591 3,109 3,966, 280 7,655,197 14,103,331 
Woodstock Sy ei to0s, .- 55 12,398,244 | 2,895 3,119,989 6, 952, 852 13,615,098 
Thorold Sera Norco ae ily 28,921,190 |} 1,471 2,399, 864 5,577,520 12,807,000 
Brockville 5 ate PA ean 36 7,884,314 1,084 1,209,351 9, 808, 669 12,750,990 
Fort Withamis ss te" occa. 38 29,319, 893 1,260 1,633,112 5,767,321 11,578,366 
Wanlseobiires o/s. 5-5... 20 7, 1220347 1h 286 1,570,930 6,398, 709 9,999,782 
Waterloo bets pecicy iene Per Naar ant 36 12, 207, 234 1,502 1, 738, 738 3,881, 690 9,809, 148 
Iroquois eles es ho 2 9d 3 24,138, 504 1,118 2,056, 484 2,789,972 9,510, 678 
NOR OUE) 7 Sch nents eestor 18 18,301, 969 628 877,413 5,396, 933 8,728,065 
Port ANIELELTD Des nin ote wine an he 20 19, 288, 833 1,198 1, 737, 796 2,433,341 8, 681, 263 
Deri: 5 rgen. tay aa 13 1,599, 616 746 821,819 2,627,718 8,463,547 
Kapuskasing s)- 0... 25 0- 8 30,138,117 | 1,198 1,810, 464 2,822,560 8,135,078 
Eciviestoncy meee osha ate: 56 13,499,366 1,656 1,927,953 3,501,936 7,614,965 
Pest ence: eee Abies ory 35 6,884,254 | 1,775 2,010, 745 3,122,408 6,921,367 
Betleyiile.<& Se Sk. a! 54 10,005, 427 1457. 1,492,116 1,689, 753 6,342,392 
Port Mrances:: $85... cod 14 14,589, 169 773 1,163,878 2,535,177 6,216,917 
Owen Sounds. | an. 5, 55 7,892,208 | 1,909 1,865,308 2,617,212 5,975, 858 
Simcoe OOS serena ae 32 4,134, 092 ext 626,339 3,186, 535 5, 806,350 
Leamington.:. 2/000: oles 17 3,691,305 571 559,743 2,655, 482 5, 680, 239 
St) DOMNSS 6 tN ee oe | 48 4,378,482 1,218 1, 267, 892 2,719,546 5,322,017 
Pemioroke testa yi) 3] 37 5,152,793 | 1,322 1,120,807 2,805,932 5,130,055 
Goderich: Me Oe en 4 20 2,318,378 369 349,516 3,825, 849 4,839, 295 
Hawkesbury ey ae Ae eae ee 11 6, 102, 063 816 918,144 2,402,071 4,710,129 
Chippawa cate aie ae pha ache 4 1,178,069 259 391,447 948, 786 4,599, 432 
Sandwich /i;7s0 ree Ae | 12 7,862,073 969 1,497, 095 801, 493 4,464,974 
Wiest Oma <prev eek fe | 15 4,467,502 1,071 1,333, 144 1,973,670 4,403,914 
Midland BS od bianco CoO 18 3, 259, 269 755 838, 095 2,921, 252 4,270, 258 
LOLA a Anal Ah pig ot eae 14 2,315,353 775 773,474 1,441,516 4,073,037 
TagersOlln Bs frie oe bs 23 4, 283, 506 841 933, 496 2,055, 137 4,007,279 
ACTOR Bh pee elame | 14 2,554, 758 460 512,121 2,801,027 3,989, 463 
Newmarket............... 17 2,578, 242 713 778,528 1,872,329 3,980, 063 
Bowmanville............. 19 3,796, 384 640 655, 825 1,677,515 3,962,587 
ys COED fg Ake, 20 5,552,897 | 1,150 1,072, 544 1,861,389 3,913, 253 
St. Marys SE teimriea harte wae 20 4,954,618 471 580, 805 1,723,418 3, 639,906 
Orillia RAiog AM is ick sere 36 5,133, 643 1,060 1,149, 662 1,748,301 3,579, 034 
Cardinal Boe aero e aR IA: 9 3,348, 881 282 369,627 2,470, 849 3,573, 690 
Did River wees.) eck 6 6, 262,731 388 563,395 2,078,978 3,464, 146 
TRIO We) bree eee hie nef 21 4,646,320 692 744, 276 1,747,019 3,437,751 
Plespoler..4: 622 27 02203. 03 15 5,624,883 ' 1,089 1,095,492 1,594,308 3,415,475 


City or Town. 


Ontario—continued. 


Ambherstburg 
Carleton Place 
Sturgeon Falls 


ee 


BeeetOGk fF eae =, 
(sravenhurst.:c.. scs....:. 


Penctanguishene Bray eo, 
Port Dalhousie 
foe bellford 


ee 
eC oe ed 
ee ee 
Se a oe 
ee 
ee 
ee 
ed 


ee ey 


Mount Forest 
Humberstone 


ed 


Capital. 


5, 233,559 
4,557,537 


5,061,910 


2,512,197 


3,956,419 
13,862,778 
2,420, 145 
2,494,437 
4,346,565 
3, 694, 300 
2,654,551 
3, 664,398 
3, 734,531 
2,269,072 


1,342,563 


2, 686, 454 
3,341, 001 
3,968, 754 
3,104,575 
2,338, 761 


1,741,914 
1,353,991 


5, 625,532 
2,444,495 


1,818,405 


2,446,195 


1,540, 656 
1,125,799 
LEG, 109 
1,614,035 
3, 659, 833 
958, 330 
1,381,427 
3,104, 748 
940, 280 
1,434, 426 
4,604, 697 
1, 621,764 
1,139,973 


3, 122, 082 


2,091,942 
1,459, 668 
1,610,461 
487,178 
1,045,985 
1,085,507 
1,039, 600 
423,710 
1,146, 608 
1,020,875 


2,149,448 


1,668,131 


2,226,021 


1,038,761 
482,901 
1,172,427 
1,016, 247 
1, 268, 686 
812,275 
425, 620 


2,232,152 


1,073,131 
793,435 
1,188,276 
926,275 
555, 481 
939,399 
712,351 
599, 664 
662,535 
808,459 
830,303 


Salaries 


806, 052 
979,119 
596, 934 
883 , 409 
849, 646 
453,147 
527, 829 
288,817 
357, 873 
787, 835 
546, 920 
522, 206 
§92, 822 
206,913 
427,498 
445,140 
586, 563 
785, 443 
798 , 727 
642,780 
414, 854 
290,771 
451,084 
717,977 
369, 232 
246, 229 
423,303 
410,477 
528,195 
448,968 
541, 983 
240,416 
339, 120 
399, 668 
406, 824 
298 , 972 
493,513 
357,719 
117,328 
199,015 
304, 844 
314,134 
355, 758 
150,119 
324, 658 
240, 639 
335,541 

78, 748 
277,306 
355, 974 
290, 790 
405, 908 
210,012 
226,919 
146, 801 
378,589 
328,313 
239,416 
183 , 884 
110, 798 


~ 147,824 


161,954 
173, 403 
228, 526 
268, 830 
134, 423 
118,953 
145,940 
173,741 
150, 678 
171,386 
67, 282 
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Cost 


fe) 
Materials. 


—— ee, 


1,613,154 
1, 663, 733 
1,447, 767 
1,492,028 
1,300, 223 


408, 074 


1,188,261 
1,825,418 
2,139,121 
1,420, 015 
1,635,381 
1,316,075 
1,243, 593 
1,226,716 
1,742, 626 
1,023, 884 
1, 180, 060 
1,111,250 


735, 302 
860,325 


1,353,461 


834,443 
814,478 
935 , 922 


1,195,410 
1, 227, 850 
1,076,534 
1, 026, 043 
1,329, 698 


958, 492 
861,401 


1,302,697 


924, 146 
464,299 
846,931 
986, 389 
790,320 
700,348 
638,590 
180, 988 
702, 898 
871,370 
816, 270 


1,094,308 


808, 323 
$19,950 
374,014 
901,675 
670,535 
529,039 
623 , 534 
499,070 
575, 963 
475,141 
746,275 
469, 894 
276,413 
563,596 
529,739 
721,470 
558,773 
550,544 
555, 788 
528,509 
420,763 
562, 782 
406, 847 
507,959 
451,473 
430,342 
412,504 
353, 139 
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34.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $200,000 
or over, and with Three or more Establishments, 1929—continued. 


Gross Value 


fe) 
Products. 


$ 


3,352,967 
3, 268, 793 
3,220,534 
3,141,614 
3,132,571 
3, 064, 933 
3,051,779 
2,984, 057 
2,897,877 
2,873,106 
2,805,090 
2,610, 634 
2,575, 295 
2,467,087 
2,460,509 
2,456, 060 
2,307,397 
2,272,021 
2,191,402 
2,114, 850 
2,084, 965 
2,075.182 
2,059, 632 
2,052,553 
2,027, 658 
2,016, 153 
1,958,747 
1,897, 665 
1,888,519 
1,850,918 
1,832,748 
1,855,959 
1,792,246 
1,756,051 
1,798,194 
1,546, 652 
1,546,011 
1,490,332 
1,463, 722 
1,446,748 
1,437,982 
1,434, 452 
1,432, 629 
1,369,875 
1,366,518 
1, 267, 239 
1,250,459 
1,206,721 
1,185,872 
1, 165, 232 
1,151,955 
1,138,363 
1,120,692 
1,111,882 
1,975,909 
1,055, 860 
1,035,436 
1,030,207 
1,005, 280 


995,215 
993 , 258 
956,757 
890, 086 
$74, 243 
860,578 
855, 027 
819, 629 
825, 482 
734,342 
724, 686 
699, 867 
678, 682 
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34.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $200,000 
or over, and with Three or more Establishments, 1929—continued. 


Estab- me Salaries Cost Gross Value 
City or Town. lish- Capital. ahs and fe) fe) 
ments. BION SPe Wages. Materials. Products. 
No $ No. $ $ $ 
Ontario—concluded. 

nr hams tae keener: 10 524,053 204 197,343 376, 063 677,548 
Southampton pen ewe ait 8 §14, 204 246 231, 636 362, 226 675,483 
Orxancevallos eae tee 153 702, 239 154 118, 645 433,315 653,611 
Wellington. tates waren: 9 851,945 208 95, 984 355. 967 648 , 622 
WOstIuOtne | an eentn . o af 562,599 93 88,385 460,121 628,211 
pbrectswille.seree eee enen 9 445, 653 113 233 , 550 257, 652 616, 583 
POrt Pein. jn ants steeds 8 641, 283 171 173,114 284,198 611,466 
LN CEMOW . si dca cence. 13 886, 936 85 75, 723 428,373 606, 996 
POROLOtr... <4. Cryer 11 599,570 112 70, 799 366, 336 594,960 
Dresden. 3: tear ces oe 13 573, 153 151 114, 282 313,595 594, 604 
BORON Gs aces st cnae tee ee ee 12 521, 134 125 95,970 322,675 589, 280 
Waterford 8 578, 220 146 77, 084 388, 714 579,368 
Burk’s Falls 8 780,378 232 215,610 150, 052 568,714 
Copper Cliff 3 7,054, 948 36 52, (72 31, 804 540, 446 
Mitchell 13 582, 849 100 77, 880 856, 198 532, 824 
Teeswater 10 235,297 43 41,534 345, 892 531, 604 
BAWCRU o a54.0 ae Seen ep 12 360,398 140 132, 168 302,001 527, 162 
Mim COse te eres eet ate ee d 555,079 88. 124,385 14,391 520, 009 
OLAS dota ct, wn ORM is 3 6 182, 637 30 29,452 416,097 517,978 
NVGACLON, .2..0 see een wee j1 382, 983 99 93,215 282,750 505, 609 
Waterdown} «04 was scss. 8 576, 509 99 146, 720 90,359 494,892 
PPI conc Rien eases Ges oe 10 157,145 57 33, 164 387, 168 494,499 
BloomGold bse, vo wk ose: 10 786, 053 199 74,346 295, 503 489,583 
SAD UCL Shi Doe ea if 559, 743 176 120,101 212,893 477,273 
LD). aa Wo neti oh a ee 10 699, 725 85 82,479 232,494 439, 246 
Casselman. ¢,. oc. ace. «0+. 12 350,401 116 71,109 306,571 428,436 
Howley bury can cao. es 5 988,370 88 97,320 147, 468 401,073 
PGCh OVOr Pee. are 11 637,450 95 64, 691 234,097 394, 801 
DESETONEO..ch gas cea eee ss 10 393, 507 97 68,935 209, 192 894,578 
inline eee spe ce 15 105, 929 66 35, 923 301, 664 384,911 
PMNS cee ee ce ee 13 700, 323 105 108, 284 168, 968 382, 837 
Radgetown: boc. oso. 0% ile 475,174 89 66, 099 233,501 382,323 
Hagersville s, con aece so 8 6 112,372 16 16,400 295, 259 Sita 
Palmerston 4 acc sec se 7 147,909 22 20,976 282,939 Bias leo 
Sioux Wookout.c0c.. se. 8 555,338 72 42,891 238, 000 362,572 
SOL DUINO...o. can nano eer 2 6 129, 692 26 21, 688 287, 730 361, 184 
Desertord.. a. cen gee ee. 4 3 470,001 71 77, 682 204,500 344,379 
Paisleys tke eign eee, 10 113,492 v4 23, 609 253, 446 328,081 
Kemptville 9 286,170 75 58, 148 149, 482 314, 832 
Winchester. ?,2... ste... 14 135,500 56 387,059 207, 934 307,176 
INGtistadt tide nee aka cee 4 214, 764 65 51, 707 156, 840 300, 948 
iRont berry. = amr ae 10 178,105 38 31,296 193, 267 293,916 
Warbhordiscn eae epee ese: 9 231, 123 65 59,813 166, 407 270,090 
IP GOUGIS:( a... Baten ie ae: 9 500, 611 59 58,457 127, 188 268,965 
PELE IOOUNG sec res 6s 2 15 508,391 92 55,613 105, 678 264, 294 
DUAMBOR chen dani kel 8 95, 448 24 17,018 199,412 262,110 
CANIS NI Beet atl lane ae 4 69,437 10 9,775 208, 097 255, 723 
TIPO OL. Scacttin a otek 11 129,776 22 17,922 184, 664 254,959 
PAUIS TON rc). meters tee coer: 12 205,300 28 27,800 177,462 253,470 
TEC ANVAUNO, «Oe cies wk wotete 11 352,340 1 49,189 151,099 | 247,801 
TALAOGOr ct eee eee, hic 5 204,221 OF 60, 965 78,986 247,132 
ACAI VINIO, Semty ce tos 10 118, 276 57 45,655 156,517 246,395 
BLE UR nye Ae Rae 7 69,877 15 13, 489 188,579 236, 648 
JODIE sca, Paonae y Wh lee as 6 100,396 19 1183, AP 173, 804 232, 676 
Mar ikdatec. sac. name vine: 7 104, 684 30 Meee 182,795 230, 090 
Grand. Valley. .o.-.0s0+s.. 5 50,577 14 11,331 182,401 222,100 
LOUinValle. emcee ere 7 128, 695 2 19,460 161, 225 218,953 
Markiamy:. $3 cereals... 6 137, 422 oo 28,540 148, 114 218,861 
Beuneels, . eee 6 57,795 15 10,378 177,424 217,061 
DGG. es tae ee tee i 94,995 |. 17 14,952 170, 460 213, 907 
CHE Ore Aste Sateen es 6 41,492 13 7,365 160, 661 213, 863 
IBENING OLR 5 Octda usees seen 10 106,117 18) 22,831 143, 654 213,075 

4 61,157 14 13,146 163,275 211,671 

5 371,939 44 41,903 67,057 206,049 

4 100, 689 22 17,419 138, 140 200, 224 

Manitoba— 

Winnipés sauccet etee.s 501 125,321,028 | 19,150 25,216, 832 55,116, 644 109,320, 746 
St Bantacetnc. cco e oe 36 10,357, 696 1, 685 2,114, 032 18, 000, 728 24,933,836 
TEANSCOnAT Ree ee 3 6, 896,589 2,123 3,202,371 3, 783,535 7,301, 037 
DENUOn., Poa es eee 38 4,553, 802 533 671, 222 2,506, 168 4,288,029 


Portage la Prairie......... 13 734, 513 232 258, 735 1,999,378 2,853, 038 
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34.—Statistics of Manufactures of Municipalities with a Gross Production of $200,000 
or over, and with Three or more Establishments, 1929—concluded. 


City or Town. 


INGODAWHie me ce nas cece 


Ey OPTRA maresh rst Stace Peers oa 


NUSLOVIAT eng ec aes ae +s 


Wey DUET Sa coer ees as os 


(CHIE aise Sain) carne 


MCE DEOL Chat. so fie. caters 
ede liire gy seeks. carne 
ER LVANIONG oy tere cece 
Drumbhellere ace elesk 
Woetaskiwitl.. decks. bee! 


Didsbury... .< etighs inin 


IWNCEOLIA ta ee eek. fe alee 
North Vancouver......... 
IPTINCOPMUPEIb...55cc 26 oc 
ORS an Ciaes e428 SPS hee). 


i LCE ee Ween eee, eee 


GUE iE a oe 
Port Coquitlam. «...:....... 
DeETRONG get ese rks a oe 
WEGEEIGG someon nk tle wlve« 


Oia tA rr 


OTRO ss 5 Silelc ajc siareinlerd 


Estab- 


lish- 


ments. 


No. 


Capital. 


2,117, 238 
1,241,136 
494,598 
216,470 
83, 085 
30,091 


27,824,792 
10,443,592 
7, 791,932 
2,533,389 
727,053 
843, 849 
925, 709 
431, 633 
140,355 
535,378 
123, 823 


35, 680, 545 
25,702, 207 
7,459, 474 
3,181,884 
1,989,510 
2,430, 251 
1,984, 005 
218,440 
175,881 
201,979 
167, 142 
402,326 
99, 672 
64,372 
170, 108 


129,078,372 
14,540, 655 
21,189,997 

6,374,540 
4,734,271 
12, 108,387 
1,592,570 
1,811, 128 
768,701 
1,559, 603 
6, 209, 694 
950, 619 
1,660, 074 
695,308 
2,080, 760 
943,550 
361,932 
413,985 
250, 763 
179,807 


Em- 


ployees. 


Salaries 
a 
Wages. 
$ 


506, 276 
434, 865 
82,771 
41,216 
17,527 
12,141 


4, 632, 788 
2,161,869 
1,336, 857 
504, 037 
177, 259 
113,814 
138, 487 
61,713 
27,563 
77,946 
23, 648 


5,952, 651 
5,983, 615 
907,928 
564,362 
352, 999 
132,375 
130, 683 
32, 276 
52, 405 
48, 220 
40, 450 
79,307 
26, 765 
16, 104 
46,535 


21,882,312 
3,093, 334 
4,284,297 
1,256, 593 

736, 786 
492, 890 
471, 695 
493,620 
525,851 
479,983 
568, 404 
286, 953 
348, 023 
248, 037 
175,735 
195,961 
142,583 
127, 867 
73,585 
91, 739 


Cost 
of 
Materials. 


$ 


461, 138 
504, 120 
351,181 
224, 108 
197, 999 
200, 002 


22,077,914 
9,654, 746 
10, 648, 850 
2,418, 750 
473,424 
275,871 
255, 962 
289, 043 
337, 231 
184,091 
129,975 


26, 080, 174 
17, 968, 863 
7,389, 186 
1, 681, 438 
308, 946 
609, 538 
31,382 
281, 271 
204, 018 
191, 456 
231,153 
141, 231 
148, 278 
172,719 
101,856 


50, 933, 163 
10,117,810 
5,530, 236 
1,942, 892 
2,126,118 
20,975 
1,040, 983 
1, 067,348 
792,877 
697, 758 
510, 926 
712,531 
352, 966 
458,346 
367,779 
273,718 
252,563 
183, 946 
150, 112 
95,588 


Gross Value 
fo) 
Products. 


$ 


1,877, 134 
1,584, 446 
588, 038 
327,308 
250,972 
240, 204 


34, 842, 487 
15,961, 102 
14, 646,351 
3,951,349 
917,639 
640, 683 
556,549 
479,902 
448,508 
397, 256 
207, 627 


44,694,670 
30,388, 021 
10,335, 125 
4,206, 859 
1,096, 603 
967,388 
409, 683 
371,378 
350, 267 
340, 056 
329,010 
282,014 
241,818 
233 , 792 
202,577 


99, 646, 413 
16,531,325 
14, 416, 792 
4,032, 703 
3,126,046 
2,305, 452 
2,286, 852 
1,920, 888 
1,741,607 
1,518,552 
1,449, 765 
1,404,368 
1,068,495 
1,013,472 
755, 169 
684,573 
512,507 
489, 407 
282,404 
255, 465 


CHAPTER XV.—CONSTRUCTION. 


Construction is the most conspicuous example of a great industry carried on 
in almost complete dependence on a local demand. The building industry is not 
only the most widespread in its operation, it is one which expands most rapidly 
in good times when it attracts great numbers of general and casual workmen—a 
characteristic which explains the high rate of unemployment from which the industry 
periodically suffers. Again, apart from the effect of cyclical fluctuations of general 
business conditions, the construction industry is decidedly seasonal, although new 
types of construction and mechanical improvements are making it possible to work 
more steadily on all branches of construction the year round. Conditions in the 
industry are being transformed on account of the increasing substitution of reinforced 
concrete for wood and brick construction. Nevertheless in the winter there is a 
serious contraction, especially in outside operations, while in the other seasons the 
contractors employ a much larger number of men, casually engaged, than can be 
retained throughout the year. A considerable number of the men are in no sense 
skilled artisans and the supply of unskilled men is generally in excess of the demand. 


Relation of Construction Industry to General Business Conditions.— 
Statistics showing activity in construction are of particular interest both to those 
engaged in the industry itself and to those concerned with the supplying of its 
raw materials, such as lumber, steel, cement, paint, glass and hardware. All of 
these latter industries are prosperous when the construction industry is active, 
and depressed when it is at a standstill; again, the effects of their activity and 
depression are felt throughout the whole field of industry, so that the current con- 
ditions in the construction industry react powerfully upon the whole economic life 
of the nation. Thus, in the period between 1909 and 1913, construction, mainly 
financed with borrowed money, contributed in large measure to produce the “boom”’ 
of those years. 


During the war period the industry was at a low ebb, except for the construction 
of munition plants, but after the war the housing shortage was a serious problem, 
and considerable building was undertaken in spite of the high cost of materials and 
skilled labour, as shown in Table 4. The urgent requirements due to the practical 
suspension of the industry during the war were fully met in the post-war years, but 
the peak of the prosperity cycle in 1929 is reflected in the highest value of construction 
contracts on record, aggregating $576,651,800, exceeding 1928 by no less than 
$104,619,200 and the former peak year, 1912, by $118,568,800. In 1931, the total 
value of construction contracts awarded declined +9 $315,482,000, which was 
$141,517,600 or 30-9 p.c. less than in 1930. (See Table 2.) 


Construction in Transportation. and Public Utility Industries.—The 
expenditure for construction by the transportation and public utility systems is 
incorporated in their general maintenance and structural accounts. The main- 
tenance of way and structures account of the steam railways in 1930 totalled 
$78,035,587 as compared with $94,021,972 in 1929, while investments in the road 
bed and equipment of new lines in 1930 totalled $24,965,375 and in additions 
and betterments on old lines, $77,056,393. There were 713 miles of new lines opened 
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for operation during 1930, 357-7 miles completed but not opened for traffic and 
872-5 miles under construction. Total track mileage in 1930 was 56,642 as 
compared with 55,868 in 1929, a net increase of 774 miles. The expenditure of 
electric railways on maintenance of way and structures account decreased from 
$4,560,916 in 1929 to $3,977,114 in 1980. There was a net increase of $183,318 
during 1930 in the capital investment of electric railways. 


As for the telephone systems of Canada, the pole line mileage increased from 
220,525 in 1929 to 222,113 in 1930, and the wire mileage from 4,486,213 to 4,880,224 
in the same period. The property and equipment account was $291,589,148 in 
1929 and $319,101,191 in 1930. 


The pole line mileage of the telegraph systems decreased from 52,835 in 1929 
to 52,824 in 1930, while the wire mileage increased from 360,883 to 371,747. The 
telegraph and cable companies reported new construction valued at $2,395,879 and 
alterations and repair work costing $1,782,117, or a total expenditure for construc- 
tion of $4,177,996 for the year. 


Contracts Awarded.—A record of contracts awarded during the years 1911-31, 
as compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd.,isgivenin Table 1. The aggregate 
for 1931 is 45 p.c. less than for the record year 1929, and much less than the previous 
maxima established in 1928 and 1912; it is the lowest figure since 1925. Immigra- 
tion was exceptionally great in 1912 and an extensive building program was necessary 
to care for the rapidly growing population, while railway construction was also 
very active. In 1928 the increase was largely accounted for by residential building 
and industrial contracts were considerably ahead of 1927. Although residential 
construction declined in 1929, the tremendous increase in engineering construction 
and the significant advances in building for business purposes combined to make 
the record total. While construction operations of all types declined in 1930 when 
compared with 1929, the declines were most pronounced in the industrial, residential 
and business types, whereas engineering construction continued very active and 
was nearly double that of any year prior to 1929. It will be observed from Table 
2 that construction for business and industrial purposes show the greatest declines 
for 1931, although engineering construction declined by 24 p.c. and residential 
by over 13 p.c. 


1.—Summary of the Value of Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, 1911-31, 
as Compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd. 


Ca dvds. dk cyl ks ons 240, 133,300 


Value of Value of 
Year. Construction Year. Construction 
Contracts. Contracts. 
$ $ 
NR Bae le RBS SH ADA OUO Stal O 2 ge aa meats k Si eM ec ae My S 331, 843, 800 
SA Le ES oe ee ee AG Uses OU sek ao: oe eine es ater acre cts G0 « sorrel 314, 254,300 
Oia. wether i) i, Soe oce ets BSA Tp OOO Mi pA OD Arex eevee CRAM RE eNlekel> 8 Pho 276, 261, 100 
Ne hcheeeehneh reais 2s wai. Sse glass, s.6 sated ape Bal. O82 S00 0nd Oo wks meee eer. ky ey OL Sweetie, 297,973,000 
ilies ce. = 305 ON UE A ae a 83, OL0, O00 PLOZG Paes Sere: SS ass PBS weve ofeiace 372,947,900 
OTE ES” Ss ee ae eee ee 9 LL OOO mI Osis sackets vel ae. fos oR ce hos wie lle «dens 418,951, 600 
ON EMSRS cars cies bw ticleve aes SA Oa OO Mme eee occ coc ciao eros ere 0 credo 472,032, 600 
Seg ee a OLE RA OE eee ae 90 584 POO OT HPAA ZO Aen ss fa DOR eialstss «..- aoe bile 576, 651, 800 
[EEO SS Sea eee TOO OZS S000 MBO oO seme tte ee i. ,, od Soo lay avaye'e 0.0.6 adores 456, 999, 600 
SUSUE SPeile is Seok Lee SRT, 290% OOD FDU EDS IAS oa el ch clo ate oee eS dee Bible's Sane oss 315,482,000 
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2.—Construction Contracts Awarded in Canada, 1926-31, by Provinces and Types 
of Construction, as Compiled by MacLean Building Reports, Ltd. 


Distribution. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
PROVINCE. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island 374,500 421,100 559, 000 627,300} 1,120,500 186, 800 
Nova Scotia............0.55 3,444,800] 5,469,300] 27,784,000] 12,744,500] 7,238,500] 6,923,800 
New Brunswick............. 4,593,000] 3,597,200} 7,825,000] 6,806,500) 11,067,600] 9,756,800 
Quebect Uitte FOCI: Reeee. : 151, 9»3, 900] 133,182,600] 144,185,000] 187,771,600] 154,672,000] 106,125,700 
Ontario. cae ee 141,929,400] 196,159,000] 188,351,700] 215,773,100] 175,459,600] 125,452,300 
Manitebacieh oe i.n 8 19,186,600} 29,939,900] 23,995,300] 38,156,500} 22,010,900] 13,797,800 
Saskatchewan.............0: 14,251,500] 11,337,600] 22,127,100] 34,184,300] 27,361,300] 9,209,000 
Albertals12 ae 10,058,100} 7,507,300] 17,909,700] 29,159,600] 25,081,700] 14,334,700 
British Columbia........... 27,175,800] 31,337,600] 39,295,800] 51,428,400] 32,987,500] 29,704,100 
Wotalswe 29.45 Aesz! 372,947,900) 418,951,600) 472,032,600) 576,651,800) 456,999,600) 315, 482,000 
TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION. 

Aparemienta: 7.3) ..735 fet cre 20,979,300} 25,981,800] 36,720,500] 2z,527,200] 15,330,300] 16,202,200 
Residences see 88,583,100] 98,957,800} 102,445,800] 106,374,100] 77,961,200] 65,482, 100 
Totals, Residential. ...| 109,562,400) 124,939,600) 139,166,300) 128,901,300} 93,291,500) 81,684,300 
Churches eee need 9,942,600] 12,052,700] 8,327,500] 8,867,800] 7,265,600] 7,744,600 
Public garages.............. 4,820,500| 7,354,700) 10,889,100] 12,915,100} 7,049,700] 3,420,000 
Hospitals. udccuc. ook 6 tous 6,460,100] 8,897,200} 9,596,300] 8,983,700] 14,636,200] 12,142,500 
Hotels and clubs............ 19,979,400} 30,598,700] 15,486,400] 20,110,500] 13,806,700} 2,881,100 
Office buildings............. 11,957,600] 40,752,900} 34,120,900] 37,465,100] 26,529,600] 3,575,200 
Public buildings............. 4,546,400] 8,195,200] 8,744,700] 19,062,600] 16,804,600] 16,803,200 
Sehdolewd fol lescicuue. ied 17,110,700} 22,244,000] 20,907,400] 22,482,800] 35,079,800] 17,852,700 
Stores serie 12,640,200] 11,831,900] 27,448,000] 27,353,900} 10,006,100} 9,035,900 
Théeatresie". Lee aO., 2,432,700] 1,519,500} 3,085,000] 3,074,800] 2,356,100] 1,308,900 
Warehoupes....s...60¢+ds0c00s 22,518,700] 19,982,000] 31,621,300] 29,835,400} 17,569,300] 6,410,200 
Totals, Business....... 112, 408,900] 163,428, 800] 170,226,600] 190,161,700] 151,103,700] 81,174,300 
Totals, Industrial. .... 79,689,700} 39,988,900} 63,300,000) 62,968,800| 31,520,000} 14,816,000 
ridges te oer ee 6,681,700] 23,468,900] 7,360,200] 11,218,500] 11,333,700] 16,064,600 
Dams and wharves......... 7,374,500] 6,565,300] 8,297,900] 24,721,300] 10,281,600] 3,943,300 
Sewers and water-mains....} 7,889,300] 9,624,700] 10,455,800| 17,552,200] 28,680,800] 25,620, 400 
Roads and streets........... 24,379,900) 24,382,800] 29,412,500] 41,690,800} 40,490,200] 41,035,800 
General engineering......... 24,961,500) 26,552,600] 43,812,400] 99,437,200] 90,298,100] 51,143,300 
Totals, Engineering...' 71,286,900' 90,594,300! 99,338,800! 194,620,000' 181,084, 400' 137,807, 400 
Building Permits.—The estimated value of construction in 61 cities of 


Canada, as indicated by their building permits, is shown for the years 1926 to 1931 
inclusive in Table 3. These cities had in 1921 about 32-6 p.c. of the population 
of Canada, while their 1930 building permits aggregated $112,222,845 or 35-6 p.c. 
of the total contracts awarded, as shown in Table 1. In Table 3 the 35 cities for 
which statistics of building permits are available since 1910 are indicated by an 
asterisk (*), and the totals for these cities are given beneath the totals for the larger 
group. | 

Table 4 shows the value of the building permits issued by 35 cities in the years 
1910-1931. The average weighted index numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials since 1913 are also given, as are the average indexes of wages in the building 
trades since 1910, the latter being compiled by the Department of Labour, and the 
former by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These indexes are introduced to 
show as far as possible the fluctuations in building costs with their effect upon 
construction work. Attempts have been made to determine the relative proportion 
of material and wage costs in general building, but representative data could not 
be obtained. 
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Owing to the increasing use of the automobile and other means of rapid trans- 
portation, a growing percentage of those who work in the cities reside outside 
the municipal boundaries. Hence arises, in part, the necessity for an extension 
of the record of building permits to include such suburban areas as the York Town- 
ships in the case of Toronto, and North and South Vancouver. South Vancouver 
and Point Grey were annexed to Vancouver city as from Jan. 1, 1929. 


The construction contracts in 1931 as shown in Table 2 decreased by 30 p.c., 
compared with 1930 and the building permits of 61 cities in Table 3 also decreased 
by about 30 p.c. 


3.—Value of Building Permits Taken Out in 61 Cities for the calendar years 1926-31. 


Nore.—Asterisks indicate the 35 original cities, statistics for which are available since 1910. 


Province and City. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
> $ $ $ $ $ 

P.E.1., Charlottetown...... 29,060 1 1 20, 000 158, 000 1 
Nova Scotia................ 908,945) 1,840,647) 3,078,176) 5,748,282} 3,564,302; 3,174,980 
PEL IAX Joe eenes ack ates 764,498 1,537,899 2,808,357 5,209,245 3, 188,345 2,964, 985 
New Glasgow............. 7,870 10,850 64,515 305,370 141, 250 107,165 
‘NO BUENA, Op ROE EE 136,577 291, 898 205 , 304 233 , 667 234,707 102,830 
New Brunswick........... 771,421| 1,365,065) 1,2625266) 2,037,934] 3,034,614) 1,783,462 
HrSderictOMen sche cee: 37,050 14,779 148,015 23,500 482,000 140, 295 
DV LOR CEON arte Sta oitie a the, c.cte> 342,701 736,110 270,813 768, 698 456,827 385, 850 
Broil ol OUTER «ciate o.cie ashes 391,670 614,176 843,438) 1,245,736) 2,095,787) 1,257,317 
Cuehecky:..-css weeks. Sine 42,167,440} 58,320,532) 49,933,504] 57,984,175] 46,224,208) 37,605,584 
*Montreal-*Maisonneuve...| 31,720,049] 45,200,842] 36,347,901) 46,065,924); 37,504,590) 31,876,676 
od NTIS OYS) ane da ee 3,939,281 6,360, 165 5,710,144 5, 684, 183 4,912,257 4,049,875 
Shawinigan Falls.......... 315, 760 347, 835 1,163,581 770,618 468,540 55,065 
POMEVOPOOKC tecctcccree oe oss 712,350 689, 930 1,128, 233 755, 240 812,150 676,350 
ST DYEGARIVETS A 40. ciclo ssa 1,445,575 2,332,500 1, 681, 450 1,488, 065 851, 730 242,030 
*WVeStinOunibe Mess. ees ae 4,034,425 3,389, 260 3,902,195 3,220,145 1,674,941 705 , 588 
OONCATIORG 6.501. SO ee os 65,373,757) 79,883,344| 104,777,566) 95,055,827) 69,042,946) 44,371,578 
Balleville. nt: de. eens oss 306, 610 670,010 239 , 323 533, 730 312,360 221,900 
SE PAMOre 9h. Pee ewes 232,049 571,599 802,528 473,387 1,034,957 506, 677 
Chauhan. 1. weeks ss 591,650 575, 087 780,020 813,560 821,258 201,365 
BHOrb Wiliams... ssc. ess aes 1, 291,250 1, 209, 450 2,062,000 1, 759,000 1, 227,300 451,000 
Ga LER Deccan de aaisiae 181,185 181,023 378,581 527,315 264,901 239, 022 
RGMCLD Ue ere ketrns cic cscs’: « 344, 616 493,169 462,815 607,377 371,351 221,082 
PEPE ON Thos «lace alstovs oe 2 3,128,950 3,837,150 6,342,100 7,008,320 6,291, 100 5,026,050 
RACINE STON ot oe es 5.c'« econo. # 608, 532 420,467 678, 203 908, 900 1,056, 986 548,199 
MKSECHONErs vessetts occ fa en" 1,100,111 1,272, 632 1,524,625 1,645,351 1,344, 232 627, 853 
RPONd ONE. ci. heats « feaie ass 3,621, 200 2,814,950 2,561, 705 2,408, 900 2,744, 735 1,746,900 
Niagara Falisy-o)......... 1,504, 000 1,517,510 2,056,415 905,510 483,678 158,018 
MDBW cotter e Nee aes we 1,044, 100 5,255,188 3,015,070 1,478,090 195,470 146,375 
BOGUAW A. elk te cticle odie s« 3,101,748 6,446,045 5,421,085 3,403,333 6, 295,275 3,154,000 
Owen SOUNC. Sree... co... 154, 450 330,350 262,375 529, 850 132,000 81,975 
*Peterborough............. 342, 757 624, 295 625,577 618, 278 797,895 278,526 
“ig eros qe a tg dl ake ye 4ak Se 961, 580 3,473, 736 5, 292,545 555,945 995,487 341,975 
MtrigOL Gra tthe sls ss ees 480,915 221,254 224,412 354, 849 414,410 164,535 
pSte OALOATINGS.| 207.85 oh%0.., «2 940, 642 1,147, 286 1,249,141 1,432,392 610,067 563 , 626 
Riu MOMAST. oe Teele cles oo: 138,597 92, 682 362, 732 172,190 180,327 139, 640 
S)L) UTR RA a8. Eee SCE 601, 646 1,064,415 814,586 1,021,962 633 , 899 171,818 
Sault Ste. Marie.......... 235, 766 329,461 402,419 782,059 589,773 436,147 
DEGEONCOGR Hob lav. oe ele a's vee 26,029,584] 31,274,876] 51,607,188] 47,698,654] 32,130,589) 22,002,099 
York Townships........ 5,558,540 6,041, 635 8,210,380 9,824, 273 6,240,998 5,948,037 
CCT I vie tie oho 8 eee 404, 049 400,364 309,866] ~* 301,500 196,125 209, 726 
NYS Fo Te eae MR, Be 2 ae 7,319,454 4,930, 832 4,518, 723 5,571, 849 2,250, 130 436,507 
Ast, WiNdSOr ct)... .0. 1,592,058) - 1,054,531 758,315 561,382 424 , 233 22,136 
BRIV OTROS) Hence ks race 455, 630 624,340 496, 460 383 , 225 153, 920 29,165 
Shinkt hrat le eee 1, 707,550 1,323,140 762,775 856, 190 183,775 21,130 
WWRKOP VANE) io 5 6. rece cos 1, 268,000 1,527,000 2,108,000 1, 631, 000 472,000 130,000 
Ce 126,538 158, 867 447, 602 287,456 193,715 146,095 


— 


1No information received. 
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3.—Value of Building Permits Taken ytd + Cities for the calendar years 1926-31 
—conciude 


Norre.—Asterisks indicate the 35 original cities, statistics for which are available since 1910. 


Province and City. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Manitoba.........5......06- 11,091,372) 8,561,122) 11,846,635) 12,007,695) 7,631,620) 4,953,908 
*Brandongs ‘aad te Jet adwkin ae 227,516 230, 252 428, 130 404,342 197, 245 286, 613 
St. DOUNAee. o.sth bs cs bade 501, 256 761,570 871,105 553,103 780, 625 270, 695 
PW iINMIDEE Kak vrs oes <4 ean 10,362,600} 7,569,300} 10,547,400) 11,050,250} 6,653,750! 4,396,600 
Saskatchewan............. 6,529,041) 7,928,574) 13,449,826) 16,950,228) 9,544,287) 3,790,002 
*Mo0se Jaw ic eiaans cakieae 268,326} 1,230,489} 1,074,078] 1,025,474} 1,058,303 473,047 
*Roginal 2 saeix tea Fetertetes 4,242,511] 3,482,090} 6,619,206) 10,022,631} 2,971,544) 1,598,440 
*BASKALOON 25a. th a> vans sv 2,018,204) 38,215,995} 5,756,542} 5,902,123) 5,514,440) 1,718,515 
Alberta eter costco os 4,115,317} 5,398,691) 10,292,579} 17,953,321; 9,460,834) 4,730,465 
SOAS ARE aia Rabe boca 1,999,048} 2,330,131} 6,302,142) 11,417,144) 4,054,364) 1,944,039 
*HCMONtOtin. coer oat 1,853,735} 2,568,565} 3,374,971] 5,670,185) 4,300,935) 1,377,175 
Lethbridg6.) eee 236,359 438, 684 498,590 559,392 984,830} 1,294,056 
Medicine Hat............. 26,175 61,311 116,876 306, 600 120, 705 115,195 
British Columbia.......... 25,400,314] 21,315,767) 24,465,163) 27,187,087) 17,718,514) 11,812,866 
Kamloops hy sac eos saeco 3 187,269 252,488 128,761 241,247 205 , 235 133 , 642 
Nahainio, fcen weet eben 77,496 211,065 45,269 112,640 117,053 45,350 
*New Westminster......... 748,169} 1,082,114) 1,928,324) 1,011,629 553, 990 580,321 
Prince Rupert (nc.udn scat 187,465 252,940 176, 804 93, 648 148, 695 156, 493 
P VANCOUVER Lue 24h de> ee 22,937,602] 16,669,680) 19,445,288) 21,572,727) 14,645,206} 10,066,425 
North Vancouver......... 564,074 322,739 912,780 292,515 150,073 94,025 
SV IGIODIA. |. copter betes sain fee 698,239] 2,524,741) 1,827,937) 3,862,681} 1,898,262 736,610 
Totals—61 Cities....... 156,386,607) 184,613,742] 219,105, 715] 234,944,549) 166,379,325] 112, 222,845 
*Totals—35 Cities...... .| 131,048,721) 154,904,047) 187,269, 237) 211,228,814) 151,324, 214 101, 647, 955 


_ 4South Vancouver and Point Grey were annexed to Vancouver city as from Jan. 1, 1929. Their permits 
in earlier years have been included in the respective Vancouver totals. 


4.—Value of Building Permits Issued by 35 Cities in the calendar years 1910-31. 


Average Index Numbers of— 


Wholesale {| Wages in 


Year. Value. Prices of the 
Building Building 
Materials. Trades. 
$ (1913 =100.) 
1 Ol Orne te Sc Ren plte ie o, pee Petre 2, eae ae Rees Ap eaten 100,357,546 - 9 
LGIL Leetetes BR ,. 5... ReaeRS, AOS See. Ue Been Mio”. ee UN ee Ce Ang ae 138,170,390 - 90-2 
LOUQE LACS Oo, rene eaten eS AD, eS nae Ce a 185, 233,449 - 96-0 
LONG irae? Fos gees SRG «tela ete ach cet BA 5 ee 153, 662, 842 - 100-0 100-0 
OPA R ee. 2c, Lae pet ee ee Beek. Ak... Sayh FN i ee Se a 96,780,981 93-8 100-8 
1 OM Sie 5. See ete: he cree Raho oe eee Tee 33,566, 749 90-3 | 101-5 
LOT Gite tones ct oh ees, PSNR nose GENRE A Me 3 MERE eS. eee 39, 724, 466 103-8 102-4 
OUTER. Be. setae AE oe cco Ree Tee ie TS ca cc ee ee oe 33, 936, 426 130-7 109-9 
UGS ech. ik oy Wa este c).: «RL RA sho NO CN «nt tee eee oe 36, 838, 270 150-5 125-9 
LOUD pear. 5 55 READ Rae «ce AM. Me ae. Ck cS, Atee cee > Re 77,118,413 175-0 148-2 
DOQQ EL > 5. < ERP crt aes Be es Ce Oe Eee eee 100, 679, 839 214-9 180-9 
DG Die wees ie. Sig 5 RRR Bethe cova ae ec Ma Ree sc Pe ccc cE ee 94,508, 164 183 +2 170-5 
OD OR IE nb ATE ke oo, ee RS 1. SI el, Oe re A ge 122,655,581 162-2: 162-5 
IE Ee ae eRe Sen PEM aCe Fae IRATE ASIDES Th, cit oe 111,174,325 167-0 166-4 
TODA ee oso: 0 SRE CRONE s cc o Nf RS, TN” SUR The ie ee AA, 105,070, 284 159-1 169-1 
DODD rap acco: elites oo ¢ ARE Oh RS ee Ee ee 101,021,798 153-5 170-4 
LOZ Ore Ge. AOE ARNG. OR VAN DORs Te he cee, 6 ee 131,048,721 149-2 172-1 
LOD (EEK oh vs. CHE Coes oe oo date ARG See HOE ee See 154,904,047 143 -4 179-3 
DOO S rey caus iat ea c.0 OE Seis MER Ga eee Gee. 187, 269, 237 145-3 185-6 
1 OD Ofte «cao. cist cae Shh GLA, 2B a vss SEES RO ee eee ee 211,228,814 147-7 197-5 
DOS OI Sas 5 5 bu lets ASE oe oN a as nes ee SE OR hy We ae: 151,324,214 135-5 203 - 2 
MOB Lee sce ce ithe ah eteveycichan ee REN IE crac SRG PS | ae RO 101, 647,955 122-01 195-7 


1Preliminary figure. 
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CHAPTER XVI.—EXTERNAL TRADE. 


This chapter commences with a historical sketch of Canadian external trade, 
the Canadian tariff, and recent developments in external trade, followed by a brief 
account of the Commercial Intelligence Service. Thereafter is to be found a treat- 
ment of statistics of external trade under ten subordinate headings:—historical 
statistics of Canadian trade; general analysis of current import and export trade; 
trade with the United Kingdom and the British Empire; trade with the United 
States and other foreign countries; geographical distribution of Canadian trade by 
continents and countries; principal commodities imported and exported; trade in 
raw and manufactured products; Canada’s position in international trade; main 
historical tables and tables showing current trends (Tables 1 to 21); and comparison 
of the volumes of imports and exports (Table 22). The chapter is finally brought 
to a close with sections on the tourist trade of Canada, and on Canada’s balance of 
international payments in recent years. 


Section 1.—The Development of Tariffs. 


An outline of the development of tariffs as affecting Canada naturally falls in 
two divisions: first, a historical sketch showing the various phases of Canadian 
trade which have influenced tariff development ; and second, the present tariff 
conditions under which Canadian trade is carried on. 


Subsection 1.—Historical Sketch of External Trade and Tariffs. 


In the early history of the American continent each of the European nations 
establishing settlements in the New World endeavoured to monopolize the com- 
merce of its colonies, prohibited the ships of other nations from resorting to them 
and prohibited its colonials from importing European goods from other countries, 
generally granting them, however, preferential treatment in its own market. In 
these circumstances the colonial wars in America were carried on by Governments 
permeated by the mercantile spirit, for ‘‘ships, colonies and commerce”. Owing to 
this fact, wars resulting in the transfer of colonies from one European power to 
another involved great economic as well as political changes in the community so 
transferred. The traders who had previously controlled the trade between the 
mother country and its colony found their occupations gone, while new traders 
from the conquering state arrived to take over the import and export trade, which 
thereafter flowed in new channels, perhaps no more artificial than those which had 
previously existed. 

Throughout the earlier part of the French régime in Canada, the foreign trade 
of the colony was in the hands of the monopolistic chartered companies, of which 
the Company of One Hundred Associates was the most notable. When its monopoly 
was cancelled in 1663, the external trade of Canada still remained a preserve of the 
merchants of Old France. Upon the conquest of the country by the British, the 
French merchants, who had their offices in Quebec and Montreal for the most part, 
returned to France, and the trade of the colony fell into the hands of the traders 
from England, Scotland and New England, who had swarmed into the country at 
the heels of the invading armies. Some of their descendants are still among the 
leaders in Canadian import and export trade. 
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For the first sixty years of British rule, Canadian commerce was carried on 
almost exclusively with or through the United Kingdom, the merchants of New 
England complaining, after the American Revolution, of being shut out from the 
Canadian trade. The geographical juxtaposition of the United States to British 
’ North America was, however, a factor which could not permanently be ignored, 
and smuggling became more and more prevalent as settlement extended westward 
along the International Boundary. In 1822 Great Britain made considerable 
concessions to United States traders in respect of the Canadian trade. In 1846 
she abolished the preferential treatment which she had given to Canadian wheat, 
and in 1860 all vestige of preference to colonial products disappeared from the 
British tariff. As a consequence, the colonies which, like Canada, were by this 
time enjoying responsible government, could not any longer be refused the right 
to control their own commercial policy—a fact which was emphasized in an important 
report prepared in 1859 by the then Minister of Finance, (Sir) A. T. Galt, and 
forwarded to the British Government. This report declared that the responsibility 
of the Canadian Government must be to the Canadian people, more especially in 
matters of taxation (the greater part of the revenue being raised by customs duties), 
and that the Canadian Government must affirm the right of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment to adjust the taxation of the people in the way it deemed best, even if this 
should happen to meet with the disapproval of the British Ministry. This doctrine 
remained unchallenged by the British Government and, coming at a time when all 
important parties in Great Britain had accepted free trade as a fait accomplt, it 
facilitated the setting up in Canada of a protective tariff, designed to secure the 
establishment in Canada of manufacturing industries, at a time when British opinion 
desired that the colonies should concentrate their attention on the production of 
food and raw materials and import from Great Britain the manufactured commodi- 
ties which they required. 


The Abolition of Preference and the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854.—The 
abolition of the British preference on Canadian wheat in 1846 brought about a 
depression in the flour-milling industry of Montreal and an ephemeral agitation for 
union with the United States. The effects of the repeal of the preference were, 
however, mitigated in 1849 by the repeal of the Navigation Acts and the consequent 
throwing open of the carrying trade between Canada and the United Kingdom to 
the shipping of the world. Meanwhile, the abandonment of protection in the 
Mother Country led to the initiation of negotiations for a reciprocity treaty with the 
United States. A treaty for the free exchange of natural products between them 
and the British North American colonies was negotiated in 1854, and became effective 
on Mar. 16, 1855. From its operation the Canadian farmer and fisherman derived 
considerable benefit, more especially during the period of,the Civil War, when prices 
in the United States were particularly high. Partly as a consequence of the friction 
between Great Britain and the United States during the Civil War period and partly 
because the new Canadian tariff of 1859 shut out the manufactured goods of the 
United States, the treaty was denounced by the United States at the end of the 
ten-year period for which it had been negotiated and ceased to operate 12 months 
later on Mar. 17, 1866. The denunciation of the treaty had a considerable effect in 
bringing about the confederation of the British North American colonies, which 
it was hoped would to a great extent absorb each other’s products. 


Tariff Policy since Confederation.—The immediate effect of Confederation 
was to abolish the tariff barriers which existed between the provinces entering the 
Dominion. As the_area of Canada increased until, except for Newfoundland and 
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Labrador, it became conterminous with British North America, the area of internal 
free trade was thereby extended, while protection against outside competition was 
generally maintained. However, the protective tariff of the old province of Canada, © 
adopted in 1859 with a prevailing rate of 20 p.c., was replaced in 1866 by a tariff 
assimilated to the revenue tariffs of the Maritime Provinces, with the rates of duties 
on the great bulk of manufactured commodities reduced from 20 and 25 p.c. to 15 
p.c. Later on, the world-wide depression which commenced in 1873, and the 
consequent falling off in a revenue based upon trade, necessitated an increase of the 
general rate to 17} p.c., with-a 20 p.c. rate on certain luxuries. Even this increase 
failed to fill the treasury. 


In 1879, after the people had declared for a protective policy in the general 
election of 1878, the duties on imported manufactured goods were considerably 
increased, the rate on goods “‘not otherwise provided” being raised from 173 p.c. to 
20 p.c., the rates on cotton goods from 17} p.c. to rates, specific and ad valorem, 
equivalent, on the importations of 1881, to 30 p.c., while the duties on woollens 
were practically doubled. The rate on furniture and clocks was increased to 35 
p.c.; on carriages, glassware, wall-paper and silks, to 30 p.c.; on boots and shoes, 
buttons, rubber goods and woodenwere, to 25 p.c. Pig iron, previously free, now 
paid $2.a ton, and the duty on iron billets, bars and rods was increased from 5 p.c. 
to 10 and 173 p.c., while manufactured iron and steel products and machinery were 
given 25 to 35 p.c. protection. Throughout the ’80’s the general trend of the minor 
revisions made in the tariff was still upwards but in the ’90’s a downward tendency 
became manifest. In 1891 the duty on raw sugar was repealed, and in 1894 material 
reductions were made on agricultural implements, and minor readjustments on cot- 
tons and woollens. This period was also marked by the thorough-going extension 
of protection to the iron and steel industry, both by customs duties and bounties. 


In the tariff revision of 1897, the duties on Indian corn, binder-twine, barbed 
wire, pig iron, flour and refined sugar were reduced or abolished, while the bounties 
on domestic pig iron were not reduced but in certain cases increased. But the 
most distinctive feature of the tariff revision of 1897 was the adoption of what was 
called a “reciprocal” tariff, one-eighth lower than the general. This “reciprocal’’ 
tariff was at once applied to the United Kingdom, and afterwards to New South 
Wales and to British India, while Belgium and Germany, in virtue of their trade 
treaties with Great Britain, were also admitted to the benefits of the ‘reciprocal’ 
tariff, together with Argentina, Austria-Hungary, Bolivia, Colombia, Denmark, 
Persia, Russia, Sweden, Switzerland, Tunis and Venezuela, on account of most- 
favoured-nation treaties between these countries and Great Britain, also France 
and her colonies, in consequence of the Franco-Canadian treaty of 1893. A little 
later the “reciprocal” tariff was also extended to the Netherlands, Japan, Siberia, 
_ Morocco, Salvador, South African Republic, Tonga and Spain, under most-favoured- 

nation. treaties between these countries and the United Kingdom. 


The numerous concessions mentioned above were, however, of a merely tem- 
porary character, ceasing to exist in 1898 as a consequence of the denunciation 
by Great Britain of her most-favoured-nation treaties with Germany and Belgium. 
This left Canada free to confine her lower tariff rates to the United Kingdom and 
to sister Dominions and colonies. A British preferential tariff, consisting at first 
of a remission of 25 p.c. of the duty ordinarily paid (Aug. 1, 1898), and later of 
a remission of 333 p.c. of the ordinary rate of duty (July 1, 1900), was established. 
This method of preference was abandoned in 1904 for a specially low rate of duty 
on almost all imported dutiable commodities. 
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Subsection 2.—Present Tariffs. 


Tariff of 1907 and Empire Preferences.—A new Canadian Customs Tariff 
was adopted on April 12, 1907, containing three columns of duties, British prefer- 
ential, intermediate and general. This tariff with amendments is still in operation. 
The Tariff Act itself mentions as being entitled to the British preference those parts 
of the Empire which were already enjoying it under previous measures, namely: 
United Kingdom, British India, Ceylon, New Zealand, Union of South Africa, 
Southern Rhodesia, Bermuda, British West Indies, British Guiana and Straits 
Settlements. Power was taken to extend the same advantages, by Order in 
Council, to other parts of the Empire. Under this authority the British preference 
was, on Jan. 25, 1913, granted to: Swaziland, Basutoland, Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland Protectorate, Uganda Protectorate, Kast 
Africa Protectorate, Protectorate of Northern Nigeria, Colony and Protectorate of 
Southern Nigeria, Gcld Coast, Sierra Leone, Gambia, Somaliland Protectorate, 
Federated Malay States, British North Borneo, Sarawak, Brunei, Mauritius and 
Dependencies thereof, Seychelles, St. Helena, Ascension, Friendly or Tonga Islands, 
Fiji, Falkland Islands and British Honduras. Further extensions were to: Irish 
Free State, Sept. 21, 1923; Territory of Western Samoa, Oct. 1, 1924; Newfoundland, 
June 26, 1928; Tanganyika Territory, Dec. 19, 1930; Channel Islands, Isle of 
Man, Kenya Colony and Protectorate, Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria, British 
Sphere of the Cameroons, British Sphere of Togoland, part of New Guinea under 
mandate of Australia, and Cyprus, all on Sept. 24, 1931. 


Trade Agreements with Australia.—Australia remained almost the only part 
of the Empire not accorded the British preferential tariff, either by Statute or 
Order in Council. However, a formal trade agreement between Canada and 
Australia (superseding an arrangement of 1925, exchanging limited preferences by 
legislation) was brought into force on Aug. 3, 1931, providing for exchange of 
British preferential rates except as set forth in two schedules, one of which concedes 
special Canadian rates on some Australian products, while the other specifies the 
tariff treatment given by Australia to Canada on certain items, as well as enumer- 
ating items which Australia reserves as regards granting preferential treatment. 
Canada is accorded the British preferential tariff of Australia on 415 of the 433 items 
comprising the entire tariff. On six items the intermediate tariff applies and on the 
other twelve, the general tariff. An important concession to Canada is the creation of 
some new or larger margins of preference than existed in the former tariff. In 
this way the margin of preference on canned salmon is increased from 3 cents to 
6 cents per pound. On most classes of lumber preferences of 2s. per 100 bd. ft. are 
established. 


Trade Agreements with British West Indies.—To the British West Indies 
concessions independent of the British preference were made in an agreement of , 
1912, which obtained West Indian preferential rates of four-fifths of the -general 
tariff on some Canadian goods. In 1920 a second trade agreement, broader both 
as to the extent of the preferences exchanged and the number of West Indian 
signatories, superseded the first. ‘This in turn was replaced on July 6, 1925, by one 
still more extensive, brought formally into force by proclamation as from April 30, 
1927. It is binding for a 12-year period and thereafter until terminated on a 
year’s notice. It includes: Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbados, Bahamas, Leeward 
Islands, Windward Islands, Bermuda, British Guiana and British Honduras. The 
larger colonies give a preference of 2s. per brl. on flour, and various stated amounts 
on some other commodities of importance. The preference on manufactured goods 


i i 
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in general, when not specially dealt with, ranges from 20 p.c. to 50 p.c. of the general 
tariff. In return Canada grants the colonies: (a) specific amounts of preference on 
sugar and some other selected tropical products; (b) a 50 p.c. reduction from the 
general tariff on goods for which no special provision is made. 

Extension of Preferences by Great Britain.—Great Britain, which in 1919 
granted preferences to Empire products within the limited scope of her tariff of 
that time, made important additions to her list of dutiable goods in 1931 and 1932 


and carried further the policy of Empire preferences. There were already prefer- 


ences on: motor cars, clocks and watches, musical instruments, cinematograph 
films, all known as “McKenna duties”; sugar, goods containing sugar, glucose, 


_ 


r ye ee y= ie ere eet. Soe 
a ha) : 
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tobaccos, certain dried fruits, chicory, cocoa, coffee, hops, spirits, wines, silk and 
artificial silk goods; pottery, buttons, household hollow-ware (safeguarding duties) ; 
and on “key industry goods” mainly certain chemicals, optical instruments, arc 
lamp carbons, vacuum tubes, metallic tungsten, some scientific instruments and 


scientific glassware. In consequence of the Abnormal Importations (Customs 


Duties) Act, passed Nov. 20, 1931, to remain in effect for six months, giving 
authority for Orders in Council imposing duties, not to exceed 100 p.c. ad 
valorem, on foreign manufactured goods, some 50 items were subjected to 50 p.c. 
ad valorem. The Horticultural Products (Emergency Customs Duties) Act, passed 
Dec. 11, 1931, to remain in force for twelve months, gave the Government power 
to impose duties by Orders in Council up to 100 p.c. ad valorem on certain fresh 
fruit, fresh vegetables and flowers of non-Empire origin. Two Orders were passed 
under this Act. An Import Duties Act effective Mar. 1, 1932, imposed a duty of 
10 p.c. ad valorem on goods (some exceptions) which were not otherwise subject to 
duty. Products of the Dominions, India and Southern Rhodesia are exempt from 
this duty until Nov. 15, 1932, their treatment after that date to depend on the 
Imperial Conference to be held in Ottawa beginning July 21, 1932. Products of 
other parts of the British Empire are exempt from the 10 p.c. duty without 
limitation as to date. There was provision in the Act for increasing the 10 p.c. duty 
in the case of goods considered to be non-essential imports and by Order effective 
April 26, 1932 certain duties were increased to from 15 to 333 p.ec. ad valorem. This 
latter Order superseded the Abnormal Importations Act of November, 1931. Among 
the goods exempted from the 10 p.c. duty are: wheat, meats (not including canned), 
live animals, wool, hides and skins, newsprint, wood pulp and wooden pit props. 

Other Empire Preferences on Canadian Goods.—a<side from the tariff 
advantages granted to Canadian goods in the aforementioned British areas, Southern 
Rhodesia, Zambesi Basin of Northern Rhodesia, Cyprus, Fiji and Western Samoa 


accord preferences to practically all Canadian goods. The Irish Free State, Union 


of South Africa, Southwest Africa, Walfish Bay, Basutoland, Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate, Swaziland, British Borneo, Mauritius and Gibraltar (spirituous goods: 
only) accord preferences on limited lists of goods varying much in the different 
countries. New Zealand extends to Canada rates between her British preferential 
and general tariffs on motor cars, engines and rubber tires for cars, and the full 
British preferential tariff on certain classes of rubber boots, some paper including 
newsprint, and specified varieties of wire. With these exceptions general tariff 
rates have been applied to Canadian goods since June 1, 1931. At a conference 
at Honolulu in January, 1932, the Canadian Minister of Trade and Commerce 
and the New Zealand Minister of Finance and Customs drew up a comprehensive 
draft trade agreement which went before the respective Governments for approval, 
The text of the new trade treaty was published on April 27, 1932. 
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Canadian Tariff Arrangements with Foreign Countries.—Arising out of. 
some old British treaties, later British treaties or favoured nation clauses sanc- 
tioned by Canadian Acts of Parliament, or in consequence of purely Canadian 
conventions of commerce, Canada extends on a reciprocal basis most-favoured- 
nation customs treatment to the goods of the appended list of countries. 


Country. Treaty or Convention. Date. 
Argentine Republic.............. Treaty of Amity, Commerce and Navigation with 
GrsatiBritainwy sae ass. Se ee. eae Feb. 2, 1825. 
Brazil, sve. ce cet ics aahs Bis nce Exchange of Notes granting Canadian Intermediate 


2 Tariff for most-favoured-nation treatment in Brazil.|Dec. 4, 1931. 
Economic Union of Belgium and 


Luxembourg, Belgian colonies, 
possessions and mandated ter- 


TIGOT Vee ccs pee ee ee ee Convention of Commerce with Canada..............-. July 3, 1924. 
OolOmbias ssh: 4k, Vee Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Navigation with 
Great. Britaints...fo>.:.agsaot ein a eee Feb. 16, 1866. 
Czechoslovakia..................|Convention of Commerce with Canada................ Mar. 15, 1928. 
Deimark Ay Pee... See I Treaties of Peace and Commerce with Great Britain... ae ris pte 
y ll, p 
BStOnia ee ete eh cere soe tees eee ee Canadian Trade Agreements Act accepted favoured- 
nation provision of United Kingdom—Hstonia Treaty 
: of Commerce and Navigation, Jan. 18, 1926.......... June 11, 1928. 
Banlaad §3 2A 58.4 SOR Aes PSTROE Finland Trade Agreement Act accepted most-favoured- 
nation terms of United Kingdom-Finland Treaty of 
Commerce and Navigation of Dec. 14, 1928.......... June 12, 1925. 
France, colonies, possessions and 
PLOtECtOTAteS!, . 55 cs asic co oeeiae- Convention of Commerce with Canada. (French con- 
cessions to Canada do not include full most-favoured- 
nation treatment) ac. ce. os .se ste bude coe he ae ae Dec. 15, 1922. 
PRUNBALY SS lee Oe eee El Canadian Trade Agreements Act accepted favoured- 
nation provision of United Kingdom-Hungary Treaty 
of Commerce and Navigation of July 23, 1926........ June 11, 1928. 
Italy, colonies and possessions....|Convention of Commerce with Canada..............-- Jan. 4, 1923. 
BET OE RS af SE UR ele * Japanese Treaty Act sanctioned (with provisos) United 
Kingdom-Japan Treaty of Commerce and Naviga- 
; tionjot Aprils, 191L 283. As dhe ASk aod. See April 10, 1918. 
DARVin.. Pec ncics ee Canadian Trade Agreements Act accepted most- 


favoured-nation provision of Great Britain-Latvia 

; , Treaty of Commerce and Navigation, June 22, 1923. |June 11, 1928. 
eGHUARIR SoS Ss Oe eee eee Canadian Trade Agreements Act accepted most- 
favoured-nation provision of Great Britain-Lithuania 
pene respecting commercial relations, May 6, 


PES Sian RIE. Aa eA ae ee ote Ne ead ee Ta June 11, 1928. 
Netherlands, Netherlands Indies, 


Surinam and Curag¢ao.......... Convention of Commerce with Canada................ July 11, 1924. 
NOPwAV eo. a ad dee! one) eases ade Convention of Commerce and Navigation between|  ~ 
Great Britain and (Sweden and) Norway...........-|Mar. 18, 1826. 


Portugal, including Madeira, 
Porto Santo, and Azores....... Canadian Trade Agreements Act accepted most- 
favoured-nation provision of Great Britain-Portugal 
; Treaty of Commerce and Navigation, Aug. 12, 1914./June 11, 1928. 
ROUMANIS. este ees ee Exchange of Notes under Article 36, Treaty of Com-]. 
merce and Navigation between United Kingdom and 
Roumania, Aug: 6,.1930 25. <tc wats cle aaataee Sept. 30, 1930. 
Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom 
(Yugoslavia) 6 cwlsscs...c0rets Canadian Trade Agreements Act accepted most-fav- 
oured-nation provision of United Kingdom-Serb- 
Croat-Slovene Kingdom Treaty of Commerce and 
; Navigation, May 12,1927 (32) 28. a... iasca et antae: PUNO teh O28. 
Bodin iy, soa att Spanish Treaty Act sanctioned United Kingdom- 
Spain Treaty of Commerce and Navigation, Oct. 
31, 1922 (revised April 5, 1927), also United Kingdom- 
Spain Agreement, June 27, 1924, regulating treatment 
OL COMPANIES Fad eee ee eye ea OE na ON ee ieee June 11, 1928. 
nicest eae ibs Bie oak AGN ek ee Convention of Commerce and Navigation between 
: Great Britain and Sweden (and Norway)..........-- Mar. 18, 1826. 
SWitzerland se enere ee meres Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Reciprocal 
Establishment between Great Britain and Switzer- 
land see yen jae Be ee eee Sept. 6, 1855. 
Vonozdelae 2 2. eet. Treaty of Amity, Commerce and Navigation between - 
Great Britain and Colombia (of which Venezuela was 
thon pare): con bake Cees SEL ane sea en April 18, 1825. 


-- ———————— ee eee 


1To terminate June 16, 1932. 
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Under mutual most-favoured-nation customs treatment each contracting coun- 
try accords to the goods of the other the lowest duties applied to similar products 
of any foreign origin, unless there are reservations. These reservations would be 
tariff concessions, not considered of relatively great importance, which one country 
may grant to another on historical, geographical, or some related ground. Most- 
favoured-nation obligations do not include Canadian preferences given to other 
parts of the Empire. Canada’s concessions to France in the Convention of Com- 
merce of 1922 at present establish the rates applicable to most-favoured foreign 
nations, these being: on 125 items rates lower than intermediate and on all other 
items the intermediate tariff, also guarantee of most-favoured-nation treatment. 
In return Canada receives: (1) the French minimum tariff and most-favoured-nation 
treatment on some goods; (2) percentage reductions from the difference between 
minimum and general on another list or, if lower, the rates which are granted to 
the United States; (3) on all other goods the French general tariff as prior to Mar. 
28, 1921, to the extent that it is accorded to the United States. The Convention of 
Commerce with France was for an indefinite period subject to termination (Article 
XXVII1) on either party giving six months’ notice. Canada gave such notice on 
Dec. 16, 1931, so that the Convention will expire on June 16,1932. The Canadian 
Government expressed its willingness to enter immediately on negotiations fcr a 
new Convention beneficial to the commerce of both countries. 


The value to Canada of most-favoured-nation treatment in foreign countries 
depends on the customs system of the country concerned. Several countries have 
maximum and minimum schedules, meaning that there are reduced duties for 
practically all goods imported from reciprocating or treaty countries. Some 
countries, on account of rates conceded in treaties, maintain reduced duties on 
specified items of their tariffs. Many countries throughout the world have a uniform 
tariff regardless of the origin of the goods. The benefit of most-favoured-nation 
treatment depends also on the extent to which tariff favours apply to countries 
competing with Canada‘in the market in question. 


Dumping Duties'—In the Canadian custom tariff there is also an anti-dumping 
clause. In 1930 and 1931 the statutory provisions relative to the levying of special 
or dumping duty were amended. Special or dumping duty is now leviable upon 
goods exported to Canada of a class or kind made or produced in Canada, if the 
export or actual selling price to an importer in Canada is less than the fair market 
value of the same article when sold for home consumption in the usual and ordinary 
course in the country whence exported to Canada at the time of its exportation, or 
is less than the fair market value, or value for duty thereof, as determined or fixed 
under the provisions of the Customs Act, R.S.C., 1927, c. 42 (see also sections 36, 
37, paragraphs “a” and “e” of 41, and section 43, Statutes of 1930, c. 2). 


It is provided that the special duty shall not exceed 50 p.c. ad valorem in any 
case and that goods of a class subject to duty under the Excise Act shall be exempt. 


Provision is also made for the levy of additional special or dumping duty not 
exceeding 50 p.c. when it appears that any person owning or controlling or interested 
in a business in Canada and also in any other country, or carrying on a business in 
any other country and owning, controlling or interested in a business operating in 


1 Revised in the Customs and Excise Division, Department of NationaljRevenue. 
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Canada is enabled thereby to import goods for further manufacture or assembling, 
or for resale and disposal of such imported goods, whether in the form as imported 
or as further processed, assembled or manufactured, at prices below the duty paid 
value thereof as entered at Customs plus, if any, the cost of processing, assembling 
or further manufacture in Canada. The Minister may declare that goods of such 
class or kind were and are an importation subject to additional special or dumping 
duty not exceeding 50 p.c. 


Drawbacks—Drawbacks of 99 p.c. of duties paid on imported materials are 
allowed by the customs laws and regulations in cases where articles manufactured 
from such materials are afterwards exported. 


Surtax.—In 1903 the Customs Tariff Act of 1897 was amended to provide for a 
surtax of one-third of the duty on goods, the product of any foreign country which 
treats imports from Canada less favourably than those from other countries. This 
surtax was at once applied against certain German goods but was removed on 
Mar. 1, 1910, when Canada obtained the conventional rates of the German tariff 
on a specified list of goods. Under the Customs Tariff Act of 1914 the rate of 
surtax was left to be fixed in each case by the Governor in Council but was not to 
exceed 20 p.c. ad valorem. In the 1931 Tariff Amendments the maximum of the 
rate of surtax was increased to 333 p.c. ad valorem. 


Powers of the Governor in Counctl—-The Governor in Council may make reduc- 
tions of duties on goods imported into Canada from countries granting reductions on 
Canadian products. : 


The Governor in Council is given power to prohibit the importation of any 
goods exported directly or indirectly from any country not a contracting party to 
the Treaty of Versailles executed at Paris, France, on the 28th June, 1919. 


In the event of producers of goods taking advantage of any duty under the 
provisions of the Customs Tariff, the Governor in Council is empowered to reduce 
or remove such duty and, in the case of a producer violating the provisions, to impose 
upon all his products an Excise duty equivalent to the amount of Customs duty 
which would be paid by such goods if imported under the provisions of the General 
Tariff. These provisions, however, do not apply to agricultural products. 


Combinations.—Whenever it is deemed in the public interest to inquire into any 
combination alleged to exist detrimental to consumers, the Governor in Council 
may commission or empower any judge of the Supreme Court or of the Exchequer 
Court of Canada, or of any superior court or county court in Canada to hold an 
inquiry in a summary way and to report to the Governor in Council whether such 
combination exists, the judge being empowered to compel attendance of witnesses, 
examine them under oath, and require production of books and papers, etc., and, 
upon the judge reporting the existence of such a combination, the Governor in 
Council is given authority to admit the article concerned free of duty, or so reduce 
the duty thereon as to give the public the benefit of reasonable competition if it 
appears that the disadvantage to the consumer is facilitated by the duties of Customs 
imposed on a like: article. 


eo 


Belgium (Territory includes Roumania, Bulgaria, 
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Section 2.—The Commercial Intelligence Service. 


The Commercial Intelligence Service, maintained by the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, is designed to further the interests of Canadian trade in other 
parts of the Empire and in foreign countries. To this end there are established 
throughout the world offices administered by Trade Commissioners. These Trade 
Commissioners make periodical reports upon trade and financial conditions, varia- 
tions in markets and the current demand or opportunities for Canadian products. 
They also secure and forward to the Department in Ottawa specific inquiries for 
Canadian goods and in general exert their best efforts for the gevchopient and 
expansion of overseas markets. 


Organization at Ottawa.—Besides the overseas hes pe of the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Service, there is a headquarters staff at Ottawa. This is 
presided over by a Director, who is the head of the Service and administers and 
unifies the work assigned to the various Trade Commissioners. Assisting the 
Director are the following divisions: Trade Inquiries—where trade reports and 
information on foreign markets are filed in order to answer foreign and Canadian 
trade inquiries; Editorial—where the Commercial Intelligence Journal is compiled; 
Foreign Tariffs—where all the latest tariff data are kept and tariff inquiries answered; 
and the division handling the Directory of Canadian Exporters—where Canadian 
exporters are listed, with their agents abroad, commodities handled, ratings, cables 
and codes used, etc., and where the Foreign Importers’ Directory is kept up to date 
by periodical reports from the Canadian Trade Commissioners. 

Also, in order to keep abreast of Canadian industrial development, each Cana- 
dian Trade Commissioner makes a periodic tour of Canada and while in this country 
gives first-hand information to the Canadian manufacturer regarding opportunities 
and conditions of trade in his territory. 

Organization Abroad.—A list of the countries in which Canadian Trade 
Commissioners are located, showing territory covered, name, post office and cable 
address of the Trade Commissioner in each case, is given below:— 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE COMMISSIONERS. 
Nore.—Cable address of Trade Commissioners is ‘‘Canadian’’ unless otherwise stated. 


Argentine Republic (Territory includes Chile and 
MU OTIa Ve oe ee ete ta Seen dates aaae ete Sco as E. L. McColl, B. Mitre 480, Buenos Aires (1). 
PLUBCHINIOS Si cee ca aE ee bie he eee geen t D.H. Ross. Address for letters—Box 196C, G.P.O., 
Melbourne. Office—Safe Deposit Building, Mel- 
bourne. Commercial Agent: B. Millin, The 
Royal Exchange, Sydney, N.S.W. — 


ELM aIy) ee ee ee meh aascies Henri Turcot, 98 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Brussels. 
Pico banrerinea re wet eter aitli es sea es A. 5S. Bleakney. Address for letters—Caixa Postal 
2164, Rio de Janeiro. Office, Ed. Da ‘‘A Noite’, 
Sala 802, Praca Maua. 
British West Indies— 
Trinidad (Territory includes Barbados, Wind- 
ward and Leeward Islands, British Guiana)..Acting Trade Commissioner. Address for letters— 
Box 125, Port of Spain. Office—Colonial 


Bank Building. 
Jamaica (Territory covers Jamaica, Hayti, the 
Bahamas and British Honduras)............ F. W. Fraser. Address for letters—P.O. Box 225, 
‘ Kingston. Office—Canadian Bank of Commerce 
Chambers. 
PONE patch! Oe: I cule DOA bay te ea Sy on RS L. M. Cosgrave. Address for letters—P.O. Box 300. 


Office—Daily News Building, 17 The sae 
Shanghai. Paul Sykes, Dairen. 


ERICH. aes tH te et ae tate Ves ale aey Coane James Cormack. Address for letters—Apartado 
1945. Office address—Calle Obrapia 35, Havana, 
Cuba. 


1 Revised by H. W. Cheney, ii Commercial Intelligence Service, Department of Trade and 
Commerce. 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRADE COMMISSIONERS — concluded. 


Nors.—Cable address of Trade Commissioners is ‘‘Canadian’’ unless otherwise stated. 


Egypt (Territory includes the Sudan, Palestine, 
Cyprus; Iraq, Syria} ‘and: Persia)? ... 9. .0 022065 Yves Lamontagne. Address for letters—P.O. Box 


1770, Cairo. Office—22 Shari Kasr el Nil, Cairo. 
France (Territory includes French Colonies in North 
Aris) 52jce Powagien Mee ey eas lee Bn eee ee Hercule Barré, 3 rue Scribe, Paris (9). Cable add., 
Cancomac. 
Germany (Territory covers Germany—except the 
Rhine Valley—Czechoslovakia, Austria, Po- 
land, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and Soviet 
BRS ia) Bas tis ee ca are cae eine me L. D. Wilgress, Monckebergstrasse 31, Hamburg 36. 
Greece (Territory includes Turkey).................. R. 8. O’Meara, 1 Corai Street, Athens. 


Hong Kong (Territory includes South China, the 
Philippines, British North Borneo, and Indo- 


COI it coe ice aro aie aes cron eer cae Acting Trade Commissioner. Address for letters— 
He Box 80. Office—Exchange Building, Hong 
ong. 
TRGtaand, Ceylon acts Me ee eee R. T. Young, P.O. Box 2003. Office—8 Esplanade 
Mansions, Government Place East, Calcutta, 
Trish Free State and Northern YEA AE Sane as OPER ae J. H. English, 66 Upper O’Connell Street, Dublin, 


Irish Free State; and 44 Ann Street, Belfast, 
Northern Ireland. 
Italy (Territory includes Spain, Portugal, Gibraltar, 
Canary Islands, Malta, Italian Colonies in 


bs Africa, Albania and Yugoslavia).............-0.;- A. B. Muddiman, Via Manzoni Nr. 5, Milan (102). 
apan— 
CO RGVOL wath eather ened Remus eS «ok oe cites brates ax. J. A. Langley, Commercial Secretary. Address for 


letters—P.O. Box F101, Tokyo Central. Office— 
Imperial Life Assurance Building, Marunouchi, 
Tokyo. < 
Hobe otk Seca eee. ee ae Richard Grew. Address for letters—P.O. Box 230. 
Office—Chamber of Commerce Building, Kobe. 
Mexico (Territory includes Central American Re- 
publics): LeRoy seein iers Sect ae C. Noel Wilde. Address for letters—Apartado Num. 
126-bis, Mexico City. Office—Edificio Banzo de 
Londres y Mexico, Num. 30. Cable address, 
Cancoma. 
Netherlands (Territory includes the Rhine valley 
ANG; SWicZerland) 4. cee ee ee eee J.C. Macgillivray, Beursplein 26B, Rotterdam. 
Netherlands East Indies (Territory includes Straits 
Settlements, Federated Malay States, and 
Siam). eee ete oe ee ee Lean cae aaa G. R. Heasman, P.O. Box 84, Batavia, Java. Office 
—Chartered Bank Building, Melacca Street. 
New Zealand (Territory includes Fiji and Western 
Sarin Gar) Speer ere oe reat rpa ss tec tncrer tes nee, eas C. M. Croft. Address for letters—P.O. Box 33, 
Auckland. Office—Yorkshire House, Shortland 
Street, Auckland. 
Norway pueunitory: includes Scandinavian countries 


AN CLOITNAN CL) reenter tne te ee ee F. H. Palmer, Jernbanetorvet 4, Oslo. 
Panama (Territory includes Venezuela and Col- 
OUD ID Mee fo ee ROE CHEE ee kure oe: BAe 5 At ne J. A. Strong, Box No. 222, Panama City 
Peru (Territory includes Bolivia and Ecuador)....... Gr S Bissett, Casilla 1212, Lima. *O fice —Calle 
oca 478 


South Africa (Territory includes Southwest Africa, 
the Rhodesias, Nyasaland, Tanganyika Terri- 
CoryveanaWenya Colony) +. acce tome ere G. R. Stevens. P.O. Box 683, Cape Town. Office— 
Cleghorn and Harris Building, Adderly Street. 
Cable address, Cantracom. 
United Kingdom— 
London (Territory covers Home Counties, 
Southeastern Counties, and Hast Anglia)...Harrison Watson, Canada House, Trafalgar Square, 
.W. 1. Cable address, Sleighing, London. 
London (Territory—for fresh fruit only—covers 
United Kingdom, Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden, France, Holland, Belgium, Ger- 
TNAN YANG Spall) sae eee et eee ae ..J. Forsyth Smith, Fruit Trade Commissioner, Walter 
House, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 2. Cable 
address, Canfrucom. 
Liverpool (Territory covers North of England, 
Lincolnshire, North Midlands, and North 


Wales) ma teicare cath lactate. nceitieee © oe jel ee Poussette, Century Buildings, 31 North John 
treet. 
Bristol (Territory covers West of England, 
South Wales, and South Midlands)........... Douglas S. Cole, Sun Building, Clare Street. 
GEO SOO Wirth PAP ot nuestro ite & ct aed sac ck Gordon B. Johnson, 200 St. Vincent Street. Cable 


address, Cantracom. 
United States— 
New York City (Territory includes Bermuda)..Frederic Hudd, 44 Whitehall Street. Cable addrass, 
Cantracom, 
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Under an arrangement made by the Minister of Trade and Commerce with 
the British Foreign Office, Canadian manufacturers, exporters and others interested 
in trade matters may secure information and advice from British commercial diplo- 
matic officers and British consuls in all countries in which Canada is not represented 
by her own Commercial Intelligence Service. 


Commercial Intelligence Journal.—The Commercial Intelligence Journal, 
containing the reports of the Trade Commissioners and other pertinent material 
relating to export trade, is published weekly by the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce in both English and French editions. The subscription price for either edition 
is $1 per annum in Canada and $3.50 outside of the Dominion. Special reports 
dealing with various phases of Canada’s export trade are also issued from time to 
time, as supplements to the Commercial Intelligence Journal. 


Section 3.—Statistics of External Trade.! 


Norse.—For the correct interpretation of the statistics of external trade, it is necessary that the 
following definitions and explanations of the terms used should be carefully kept in mind. 

Fiscal Years——The Canadian fiscal year ended on June 30 of the years from 
1868 to 1906, and on Mar. 31 of 1907 and subsequent years. 


Quantities and Values.—In all the following tables of imports and exports, the 
quantities and values are based upon the declarations of importers (import entries) 
and exporters (export entries), as subsequently checked by customs officials. 


Imports: Valuation—‘Imports” means “Imports entered for consumption”’. 
“Entered for consumption” does not imply that the goods have been actually con- 
sumed in Canada, but that they have passed into the possession of the importer and 
that duty has been paid on that portion liable for duty. 


The value of imported merchandise is the fair market value or the price thereof 
when sold for home consumption in the principal markets of the country whence, 
and at the time when, the same were exported directly to Canada. The ‘‘price”’ 
and ‘“‘value” of the goods in every case are stated as in condition packed ready for 
shipment, the fair value being shown in the currency of the country of export, and 
the selling price to the purchaser in Canada shown in the actual currency in which 
the goods were purchased. In the case of goods that are the manufactures or 
produce of a foreign country the currency of which is substantially depreciated, the 
value stated is the value that would be placed on similar goods manufactured or 
purchased in the United Kingdom and imported from that country, if such similar 
goods are made or produced there. If similar goods are not made or produced in 
the United Kingdom, the value stated is the value of similar goods made or produced 
in any European country the currency of which is not substantially depreciated. 


Canadian Exports: Valuation.—‘‘Canadian produce’’ exported includes Cana- 
dian products or manufactures, also exports of commodities of foreign origin which 
have been changed in form or enhanced ‘in value by further manufacture in Canada, 
such as sugar refined in Canada from imported raw sugar, flour ground from imported 
wheat, and articles constructed or manufactured from imported materials. The 
value of exports of Canadian merchandise is the actual cost or the value at the time 
of exportation at the points in Canada whence originally shipped. 


a Wevicad by W. A. Warne, Chief, External Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics.. This Branch 
publishes the Annual Report of the Trade of Canada, the Condensed Preliminary Report of the Trade of 
Canada (annual), the Quarterly Report of the Trade of Canada, the Calendar Year Report of the Trade of 


Canada, the Summary of the Trade of Canada (monthly), ete. For complete list e* the publications of this - 


Branch see Chapter XXIX, Section 1, under ‘‘External Trade’”’ 
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Foreign Exports: Valuation—‘Foreign produce” exported consists of foreign 
merchandise which had previously been imported (entered for home consumption). 
The value of such commodities is the actual cost. 


Countries to which Trade is Credited.—Imports are classified as received from 
the countries whence they were consigned to Canada. ‘The countries of consign- 
ment are the countries from which the goods have come, without interruption of 
transit, save in the course of transhipment or transfer from one conveyance to 
another. The countries whence goods are consigned are not necessarily the countries 
of actual origin, since goods produced in one country may be purchased by a firm in 
another country and thence despatched, after a longer or shorter interval, to Canada. 
In such cases the second country would be the country of consignment to which the 
goods would be credited. An example is the case of tea grown in the Orient but 
purchased in the bonded market in London, England; Canadian statistics record 
such imports as coming from the United Kingdom. 


Exports are credited to the country of final destination, 7.e., the country to 
which they are consigned, whether that country possesses a seaboard or not. ‘The 
country of final destination is the country to which goods exported from Canada 
are intended to pass, without interruption of transit save in the course of tran- 
shipment or transfer from one means of conveyance to another. 


Discrepancies in Trade Statistics between Canada and Other Countries —Canadian 
statistics of exports are rarely in exact agreement with the import figures of her 
customers and similar differences occur with Canadian imports. Many factors 
contribute to these discrepancies; among these are the following:— 

(1) Differences in the basis of the Canadian valuations and the valuations of 
other countries. 


(2) Even where the statistics cover the same period of time, there are quantities 
of goods in transit at the beginning and end of the period. Such goods are included 
in the statistics of the exporting country but not in the statistics of the importing 
country. 


(3) By far the greatest discrepancies occur from the impossibility of determining 
the country of final destination for exports or the actual country of origin for imports. 
Thus about 40 p.c. of Canada’s exports to overseas countries are shipped via the 
United States. Some of this is credited by importing countries to the United 
States. Canadian grain exports, for example, are to a large extent routed through 
the United States in bond. Most of this grain leaves Canada-with. the United 
Kingdom as the stated destination, but large quantities are later diverted to other 
European or overseas countries and some is taken out of bond for consumption in 
the United States. Thus the Canadian record of exports to the United Kingdom 
may be $100,000,000 or more in excess of Canadian products actually received by 
the United Kingdom, while stated exports to other overseas countries are short 
this amount. Again, United States grain is routed through Canada and shipped 
from Montreal and therefore frequently shown by other countries as imported from 
Canada, while it is included in United States statistics as an export to Canada. 
As mentioned above, purchases in bonded markets in England, Germany, Belgium 
and France are included in Canadian imports from those countries but are not 
included by those countries in exports to Canada. 

For more detailed discussion of this subject see the article and tables on ‘‘Dis- 
crepancies in Trade Statistics” on pp. 778-781 of the Annual Report on the Trade 
of Canada, 1928, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Subsection 1.—Historical Statistics of Canadian Trade. 


A general view of the trade of Canada in the fiscal years from 1868 to 1931 
is furnished in Table 1 (p. 416), giving the imports of merchandise for home con- 
sumption, dutiable and free, and the exports of Canadian and foreign produce, 
the total trade as here given being the aggregate of the two. Necessarily, some 
difficulties have been met in maintaining comparable statistics through such a 
length of time, one of the most serious of these arising through different methods 
adopted in dealing with exports of foreign produce. For example, the shrinkage 
in the exports of foreign produce after 1920 has been due to change of statistical 
method rather than to actual diminution in value or volume of such goods exported. 
For the past 11 years, re-exports of foreign products from bonded warehouses have 
no longer been included in Canadian trade statistics either as imports or as exports, © 
while the exports of foreign produce during this period have been composed of goods 
which had previously been entered as imports for home consumption. Such goods 
are debited to Canada when entering this country, and should be credited to Canada 
when re-exported. 

From Table 2 it will be observed that, in most of the years from Confederation 
to the outbreak of the Great War, imports entered for consumption exceeded total 
exports, especially during the great growing period from 1904 to 1914. From 1915 
to 1929, except in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1921, there was an annual excess of 
total exports over imports entered for consumption. In the fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1930 and 1931, however, there was an excess of imports changed to an 
excess of exports in 1932. 

The percentage of exports to imports rose to a peak of 164-62 in 1918, owing 
to the exportation of war supplies, then dropped to 97-60 in 1921, rose again to 
143 -28 in 1926 and has since declined to 109-72 in 1929, 91-72 in 1930 and 90-12 in 
1931, rising to 101-56 in 1932. 

The values of coin and bullion imported and exported are shown in Table 3. 
Amounts collected in export duties from 1868 to 1892, and in import duties from 
1868 to 1931, together with the cost of collection expressed as a percentage of the 
total duties, are stated by years in Table 4. Tables 5 and 6 show respectively our 
exports of Canadian produce and our imports for home consumption, furnishing 
figures of our trade with the United Kingdom, United States and other countries 
since 1868. These figures show the overwhelming predominance of the two great 
English speaking countries in our foreign trade; in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1931, for example, 71-1 p.c. of our exports of domestic produce was shipped to these 
two countries, which, in the same year, together provided 81-0 p.c. of our imports 
for home consumption. Tables 7 and 8 show respectively by years the percentage 
proportions of imports from the United Kingdom and the United States to totals of 
dutiable and free imports since 1907, and the ad valorem rates of duty collected on 
imports from these and from all countries from 1868 to 1931. 

Importations of important raw materials used in Canadian manufacturing 
- industries are given in Table 9 for the fiscal years ended 1911 to 1931. 
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The statistics in the following table indicate the trend of Canadian trade by 
main groups in 1914 (pre-war year), 1921 (peak year of post-war inflation) and 
1931, (a) with all countries, (b) with the United Kingdom, and (c) with the United 


States. 


SUMMARY OF THE TRADE OF CANADA BY MAIN GROUPS, FISCAL YEARS ENDED 
MAR. 31, 1914, 1921 AND 1981. 
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The statistics in the following table indicate the trend.of Canadian trade from 
1914 to 1931, (a) with all countries, (b) with the United Kingdom, and (c) with the 
United States. 


SUMMARY OF TREND OF CANADIAN TRADE, 1914 TO 1931. 
(Values in Millions of Dollars.) 


Imports into Canada. Exports from Canada. 
Fiscal Ss Fe a ee Can nee : ¥ eee 
Year. Duti ue Total Per g Gian pa Foreign Total Imports (i) Ba fe. 
able exis Im- cent P Pro- E t Exports (e). 
Goods | ports. | Free. d TO duel: |-PPFS: 
uce. 
Sere ET ore ol dedaWetn bi Countamay) WW ouer he eee With Aut CountRIES. 
MOA, SRI RE. . x. 410-3} 208-9} 619-2 33-7} 4381-6 23-8) 455-4//(i) 163-8 73-6 
POTS RIOR. 4 DES. 279-8 176-1 455-9 38-6 409-4 52-0 461-4||(e) 5-5 101-2 
LSA Gia ee oe 289-4) 218-8] 508-2 43-0) 741-6 37-7] —779-3ii(e) 271-1 153-3 
AOL re ore 461-7]. 384-7) 846-4 45-4] 1,151-4 27-8) 1,179-2\\(e) 332-8 139-3 
NOUR tt ero... fax Ss. 542-3) 421-2} 963-5 43-7|| 1,540-0 46-1] 1,586-1}\(e) 622-6 164-6 
AOIG ME Shs 8.0: 526-5} 393-2} 919-7 42-7), 1,216-4 52-3] 1,268-7\/(e) 349-0 137-9 
THOUS WE Se ihe. 693-6] 370-9] 1,064-5] 34-8] 1,239-5] 47-1] 1,286-6|(e) 222-1 120-9 
Oo) eae ae 847-5} 392-6] 1,240-1] 31-6 1,189-2] 21-2] 1,210-4))/(i) 29-7 97-6 
2 LUPE ie eg 8 ot 495-6] 252-2] — 747-8 33-7] 740-2 13-7} 753-9]}(e) 6-1 100-8 
AQ23 rs ates &. SEN 537-3} 265-3) 802-6 33-0) 931-5 13-8]  945-3ii(e) 142-7 117-8 
NGO Ba. 3 AS 591-3} 302-1} 893-4 33-8] 1,045-4 13-4) 1,058-8)/(e) 165-4 118-5 
MOS a Atercwe. ates. 516-0} 280-9] 796-9 35-1] 1,069-1 12-3} 1,081-4)/(e) 284-5 135-7 
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Subsection 2.—General Analysis of Current Import and Export Trade. 


The external trade of Canada, in common with that of every other country in 
the world, suffered a severe decline, both in volume and in value, following the war. 
By 1929, however, the value of Canada’s external trade had reached an amount 
greater than even during the war years. Since then Canada’s trade, like that of 
the principal trading countries of the world, has declined severely, reflecting the 
general depression in commerce and industry. The severe decline in commodity 
prices, which characterized all world markets, was largely responsible for this trade 
decrease. The particulars are set forth in the following table:— 


Imports. Exports (Canadian). 

Fiscal Year. Teclered = gl on 1926 Hen laced Based on 1926 
aie verage Value Average 
Value. z Value. 
$ $ $ $ 

1994. os i RES eS a8. TRF Oe 893,367,000} 855,692,000] 1,045,351,000] 1,189, 945,000 
TOD ek os ccc os Eee occ Aa A Rh Se cas, bee 796,933,000 805, 247,000) 1,069,067,000| 1,120,360,000 
LOZ O Sivcin ces POR crassa Rio LEE Bo et cent 927,329,000 927,329,000} 1,315,356,000) 1,315,356,000 
LQ 27 SU PERS Sa 2 eee ORO oI RE oe eI ae 1,030,893,000} 1,100,530,000} 1, 252,158,000] 1,283,685,000 
1928 eR IRR a dee See ac see 1,108, 956,000) 1,190,802,000} 1,228,349,000) 1,302,285,000 
19D Oi eRe IN TA ath ny, Ete ane cl. Oi Oe 1,265,679,000} 1,403,856,000} 1,363,710,000} 1,548,578,000 
1930 5eae. Bes es a Ca SE. . SRE 1, 248,274,000] 1,455,155,000} 1,120, 258,000} 1, 254,974,000 


LOSE, Gm PRIS LG ade te ee Poh «6. Oe ae 906,613,000! 1,162,701,0001 799,653,000] 1,097,271, 000 


Canada’s total imports of merchandise in 1931, amounting to $906,612,695, 
show a decrease of 27-4 p.c. compared with 1930, and exports of domestic merch- 
andise, amounting to $799,652,667, a decrease of 28-6 p.c. During the past year, 
the drastic decline in commodity prices has materially affected the comparability 
of trade statistics. When the fluctuations in import and export prices have been 
eliminated from Canadian trade, by re-valuing the quantities imported and exported 
in 1931 at 1926 average values, as in the above table, the 1931 imports declined 
20-1 p.c. and exports 12-5 p.c. from 19380. A still more accurate relationship may 
be shown if the 1931 trade be compared with that of 1930 on the basis of 1930 
average values, when imports, according to a preliminary survey, show a decrease 
of only 16-3 p.c. and exports of 13-3 p.c. 

The decline in Canada’s trade was not so marked as that of the United States 
and some of the other competitive British and foreign countries. The imports of 
Canada for the calendar year 1930, compared with 1929, declined 22-4 p.c. as against 
27-7 p.c. for the United States, while her domestic exports declined 25-1 p.c. com- 
pared with a decline in United States exports of 26-7 p.c. The trade of both Canada 
and the United States suffered more from the general trade depression of the world 
than the trade of the chief commercial countries of Europe. 


Statistical Tables of Current Trade.—Tables 10 to 18 (pp. 424-489) deal 
with the current trade statistics of the Dominion. Tables 10 and 11 are summary 
tables, showing by groups our trade with the United Kingdom, the United States 
and all countries, by values and percentages, for the latest four fiscal years. Table 
12 shows the same in detail for exports and Table 13 for imports of all important 
articles. Table 14 shows by main classes imports as dutiable and free and exports 
as of Canadian and foreign produce for the five fiscal years ended 1931. Table 15 
shows imports and exports for the fiscal year ended 1931 by degree of manufacture 
and by origin, and Table 16 gives similar information on a classification according 
to purpose. Table 17 gives our imports and exports for the two latest years by 
ports and provinces, and Table 18 shows the values imported from different countries 
under the preferential, treaty rate and general tariffs in 1930 and 1931. 
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Subsection 3.—Trade with the United Kingdom and the British Empire. 


Trade with the United Kingdom.—Imports from the United Kingdom in 
1931 were valued at $149,497,392, in 1930 at $189,179,738 and in 1929 at $194,041,- 
381; the decrease in 1931 compared with 1930 amounted to $39,682,346 or 20-9 
p.c. and with 1929 to $44,543,989 or 22-4 p.c. The domestic exports from Canada 
to the United Kingdom in 1931 were valued at $219,246,499, in 1930 at $281,745,965 
and in 1929 at $429,730,485; the decrease in 1931 compared with 1930 amounted 
to $62,499,466 or 22-1 p.c. and compared with 1929 to $210,483,986 or 49-0 p.c. 


The decrease in the imports from the United Kingdom in 1931 compared with 
1930 occurred in every one of the nine main groups. However, in recent years 
from 55 p.c. to 60 p.c. of Canada’s imports from the United Kingdom have been 
made up of textiles and alcoholic beverages and it was in these commodities that the 
principal reductions occurred—$19,000,000 in textiles and nearly $8,000,000 in 
beverages, while iron products decreased $3,400,000. The only commodities to 
show large increases in imports were tea, iron plates and sheets, and coal. 


Canada’s exports to the United Kingdom consist chiefly of agricultural and 
vegetable, animal, wood and paper and non-ferrous metal products. Of the decrease 
in the 1931 domestic exports, as compared with those of 1930, amounting to $62,500,- 
000, agricultural and vegetable products (chiefly wheat and barley) accounted for 
$45,400,000, while a further $9,500,000 occurred in animal products (chiefly cheese, 
meats and raw furs). Newsprint paper, automobiles, pig lead and acids were other 
commodities showing largely decreased exports. Exports of non-ferrous metal 
products as a group showed increased exports largely due to important increases 
in exports of nickel and platinum. 


The commodities making up Canada’s export and import trade with the United 
Kingdom are dealt with in detail in Tables 12 and 13 of this chapter. 


The British Wheat Quota.—In the following tables, the more important statistics 
bearing on the problem of the proposed British wheat quota and the wheat imports 
into the United Kingdom.are shown. In the interpretation of these tables it should 
be remembered that, owing to the curtailed marketing policy followed by the Cana- 
dian wheat pools in 1929 and the short crops of 1929 and 1930, exports of Canadian 
wheat in those years were distinctly subnormal. It should also be borne in mind 
that, in the ordinary discussion of the wheat quota, British home-grown wheat is 
included, whereas this analysis deals only with imported wheat. 


The first table is based on United Kingdom records of imports. The accuracy 
of the United Kingdom records of imports is questioned because of the confusion of 
Canadian exports via the United States with the actual exports of that country and 
similarly because some United States wheat is exported via Montreal and may thus 
be confused with Canadian wheat. Therefore, to the United Kingdom record of 
wheat imported from Canada is added the difference between the United Kingdom 
imports of United States wheat and the United States exports to the United 
Kingdom, the difference being Canadian wheat exported through the United 
States. A corresponding deduction is made for the United States wheat 
exported to Britain through Montreal. The resulting adjusted figures show con- 
siderably higher percentages for both Empire and Canadian wheat than the unad- 
justed import records of the United Kingdom, and, taking the years 1925 to 1928 as 
more representative than the two latest years for reasons already stated, the average 
for these four years is 62 p.c. Empire wheat and 46 p.c. Canadian. 
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IMPORTS OF WHEAT INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM, CALENDAR YEARS 1925 TO 19380. 
(Based on United Kingdom and United States records.) 


Item. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 


AccorpING to UNITED bush. ‘bush. bush, bush. bush. bush. 
Kincpom REcorRDs. 


Total Imports of wheat into 


CaS Kingdom.......... 180,794,465] 179,677,923) 206,146,854] 193,344,613} 208,632,476} 196,047,802 
Imports from— 
British Empire.....5... 6 99,689,412] 88,789,937} 97,178,013} 98,644,273) 75,199,314] 79,299,671 
Per cent of total........ 55-14 49-42 47-14 51-00 36-06 40-41 
Foreign Countries......... 81,105,053; 90,887,986] 108,968,841} 94,700,340] 133,433,162] 116,748,131 
Per cent of total........ 44-86 50-58 52-86 49-00 63-94 59°59 
Canadaa.s. eee theo cc 55,397,439} 66,583,127} 60,071,863} 76,543,585] 50,756,257| 48,908,555 
Per cent of total........ 30-64 37-07 29-14 39-58 24-33 24-94 


Imports into United King- : 

dom from United States..| 49,483,627} 58,208,128} 66,488,802} 44,169,976] 41,563,107} 39,349,463 
Exports from United States 

to United Kingdom....... 17,099,640] 37,897,269] 42,579,616] 14,222,047] 21,772,396} 238,113,000 
Excess United Kingdom Im- 

ports over United States 

Exports (Canadian wheat)| 32,383,987) 20,310,859] 23,909,186} 29,947,929} 19,790,711] 16,236,463 
Exports from United States 

to United Kingdom odia 

Montreal (U.S. wheat).... 2,763,952} 3,929,564) 7,169,077) 5,559,362) 2,250,335} 3,055,278 


ADJUSTED FIGURES. 


Imports from— 


British Empire........... 129,309,447) 105,171,232} 113,918,122} 123,032,840] 92,739,690) 92,480,856 
Per cent of total........ 71-52 58-53 55-26 63 - 63 44-45 47-17 
Foreign Countries.........| 51,485,018) 74,506,691) 92,228,732) 70,311,773) 115,892,785] 103,566,946 
Per cent of total........ 28-48 41-47 44.74 36°37 55-55 52-83 
Canadas? 240k: Als 7. . 85,007,474 82,964,422) 76,811,972) 100,932,152] 68,296,633] 62,089,741 

Per cent of total......... 47-02 46-17 37-26 52-20 32-73 31-67 


The second table is based upon Canadian records of exports. According to 
United States ‘in transit’ figures, about 50 p.c. of the Canadian wheat shown in 
Canadian trade statistics as exported to the United Kingdom wma United States 
border ports is diverted while in transit through the United States to other destina- 
tions, chiefly the continent of Europe; while a considerable amount of this Canadian 
wheat is also rerouted, chiefly via Montreal, and about 63 p.c. of this rerouted 
wheat is diverted from the United Kingdom to other destinations, chiefly the continent 
of Europe. Allowances are made in the adjusted figures for these diversions. Thus, 
when based upon Canadian export records, the United Kingdom imports of wheat 
during the years 1926 to 1928 are estimated to have averaged 76 p.c. from the 
Empire and 62 p.c. from Canada, compared with percentages of 59 p.c. and 45 p.c. 
respectively, for the same years in the estimate of the first table based upon adjusted 
British import records. It is difficult to explain the discrepancy between the two 
sets of figures. It may be partly accounted for by the fact that cargoes which leave 
America with the stated destination of the United Kingdom are sometimes diverted 
in whole or in part from British ports to other European countries. On the other 
hand, vessels destined for continental European ports frequently discharge all or 
part of their cargo in British ports, in which case the wheat would probably be 
recorded as an import from the country from which the cargo was diverted. 
The actual amount of Canadian wheat imported into Britain would probably be 
somewhere between the figures given in these two tables. 


\> 
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CANADA’S DOMESTIC EXPORTS OF WHEAT TO THE UNITED KINGDOM, CALENDAR 
YEARS 1926 TO 1930. 


(Based on Canadian and United States records.) 


Item. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
bush bush bush. bush bush 
ACCORDING TO CANADIAN TRADE 
RETURNS. 
Exports of Canadian Wheat to United 
ingdom via 


(a) Canadian Sea and River Ports..| 55,707,925) 47,738,009} 73,091,503} 43,458,858) 45,204,514 
(b) United States Border Ports....| 127,218,225} 135,407,569] 163,862,135] 78,778,718} 86,296,769 


SPORAE FOxpOrtie ih oa aS. Ad. 182,926,150} 183,145,578) 236,953,638) 122,237,576) 131,510, 283 


ADJUSTED FIGURES. 


(a) Rerouted Canadian wheat from Uni- 


ted States Lake Ports via Montreal. . 5,843,780] 12,589,250} 18,933,640) 5,677,451) 3,846,991 
(b) Canadian wheat via United States 


Atlantic.Sea.Ports.2.. 2.08. 88. 2 20h 40,162,687] 60,669,020} 48,790,114) 35,503,348] 28,799,715 
(c) Canadian wheat via Canadian Sea and 
River-Ports-(direct)s......0:83h. £55. 55,707,925] 47,738,009] 73,091,503) 438,458,858} 45,204,514 


Total Exports Canadian Wheat to g 
United Kingdom (adjusted figures)} 101,714,392] 120,996,279] 135,815,257) 84,639,657) 77,851,220 


Percentage of Imports into United King- 
dom from the Empire if the above Can- 
adian export figures are substituted for 
United Kingdom Imports from Canada 68-9 76-6 81-6 52-3 55-2 


Percentage of Total Imports from Canada 
“ALDEN BYONITSN OYE RE eee ee ee 56-6 58-7 70-2 40-6 39°7 


Trade of Canada with the British Empire.—Canada was the first of the 
British Dominions to grant a preference on goods the produce and manufacture of 
the United Kingdom and reciprocating British Dominions and possessions. This 
preference was extended by Order in Council from time to time to other portions of 
the British Empire until now it is applicable to practically every British Dominion 
and possession. In the case of Newfoundland, in addition to the preference, Canada 
grants free admission to fish and fish products. Australia receives special conces- 
sions under the Trade Agreement of 1931 and the British West Indies under the 
agreement of 1925 referred to on p. 384. The British Preferential Tariff enacted in 
1897, as well as trade treaties and agreements negotiated with British and foreign 
countries, have had the effect of stimulating Canada’s external trade. When the 
British preference became effective in 1897 Canada’s total imports from the United 
Kingdom in that year amounted to only $29,401,000, compared with an import in 
1887 valued at $44,741,000 and in 1873 at $67,997,000. From 1873 to 1897 imports _ 
from the United Kingdom decreased $38,596,000 or 56-7 p.c. Thus, since the 
introduction of the British Preferential Tariff, a downward trend in imports from 
the United Kingdom has changed to one strongly upward. But in spite of the 
encouragement offered by the Preferential Tariff a study of the figures in the fol- 
lowing table will show that trade with the United Kingdom, and with the British 
Empire as a whole, has not grown so rapidly as that with foreign countries, with the 
result that in both imports and exports the percentage of the total trade of Canada 
carried on with the British Empire has declined. The proportion of trade with 
parts of the Empire other than the United Kingdom has increased but not suffi- 
ciently to overcome the decreased percentage with the United Kingdom. The 
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trade of Canada with the British Empire for the fiscal years 1886, 1896, 1906, 1914, 
1922, 1929, 1930 and 1931 was as under :— 


TRADE OF CANADA WITH THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


: if Oe Percentage of Total 
Canadian Trade with eae nt 
Item and Fiscal Year. Ae RR atts Toe US ne rere eae 
: ther ota : ther ota 
ronited. | British | British |,Umited | British | British 
& Empire. Empire. 8 ‘| Empire. | Empire. 
$ $ $ p.c p.c p.c 
Imports. 
18862 sr.co nega trns Reh I ore coef ceca 39,033,006) 2,383,560) 41,416,566 40-7 2-5 43 +2 
i \! | ete NE 1 ee Rae crea: Ty os 32,824,505 2,388,647] 35,213,152 31-2 2-2 33-4 
1QOG SRE cee SA a RE Sis: Ter See 69,183,915} 14,605,519] 83,789,434 24-4 5-1 29-5 
LQTS BOS k Ce Fe cetera’ 132,070,406} 22,456,440] 154,526, 846 21-4 3°6 25-0 
) LPP es a rn re SERCH GERGANA, EMD RCNP 117,185,348] 31,973,910] 149,109, 253 15-7 4-3 20-0 
TZ ORs ORG hott, cee to ee 194,041,381] 638,377,958] 257,419,339 15-3 5-0 20-3 
1030 era ae nS ee eee ee 189,179,738} 638,523,966] 252,703,704 15-2 5-1 20-3 
NOBUS Aero noche oe Cie eter 149, 497,392 55,446,559 204, 943,951 16-5 6-1 22-6 
Exports (Canadian). 
TSSGHMR Heciick eel: CARERS  ERae 36,694,263} 3,262,803) 39,957,066 47-2 4-2 51-4 
1896 <reteecd Bere ey gk Eo il 2 Pte 62,717,941) 4,048,198] 66,766,139 57-2 3-7 60-9 
DQOGHs 2 Fide Hee terete FR Ia! 127,456,465) 10,964,757) 138,421,222 54-2 4-5 58-7 
TO14) a cet gh Rae ee ee 215,253,969) 23,388,548) 238,642,517 49-9 5-4 55-3 
QQ Reye's Pa eke el RON AEE 299,361,675| 46,473,735] 345,835,410 40-4 6-3 46-7 
1929 sero ha i ereertg ene ohm" 429,730,485) 106,396,532) 536,127,017 31-5 6-8 39-3 
1930 OF See ch, SA Benes oe 281,745,965} 97,904,303) 379, 650, 268 25-2 8-8 34-0 
POSTS R eh aL Ree Pon oe es 219,246,499] 73,637,646] 292,884,145 27-4 9-2 36-6 


Subsection 4.—Trade with the United States and other Foreign Countries. 


Trade with the United States.—During the fiscal year 1931, nearly 65 p.c. 
of Canadian imports came from the United States, including large importations, 
though greatly reduced from the previous year, in all the main groups of commodi- 
ties. Iron and its products was again the most important group, including mach- 
inery for the expanding industries and mineral development of Canada, rolling-mill 
products and automobile parts and engines for further manufacture in Canadian 
factories, as well as finished motor vehicles, farm implements and numerous other 
commodities of iron and steel. The second most important group was non-metallic 
minerals, which includes coal and petroleum products. Imports of coal have 
tended to diminish somewhat in recent years, while those of petroleum have grown 
rapidly with the increase in motor vehicles, though reduced by $15,000,000 in the 
year under review. Other commodities showing large imports from the United 
States were fresh fruits and vegetables, vegetable oils, raw rubber and tobacco, raw 
furs, cotton, silk, manila and other fibres raw or in yarns, lumber, paper products, 
books, magazines and printed matter, electric and wireless apparatus, and settlers’ 
effects, this last item being the only one to show an increase over the previous year. 
With this exception, the values of all important commodity imports from the United 
States showed large reductions in the fiscal year 1931 as compared with 1930. 

Among Canadian exports to the United States the wood and paper products 
group is by far the most important. Indeed newsprint paper constituted almost 
one-third of the total value of these exports in the fiscal year 1931. Other large 
items in this group such as wood pulp, planks and boards, pulpwood and numerous 
other less important wood and paper products, made the exports under this group 
as a whole-amount to 54 p.c. of the total exports to the United States, as compared 
with only 46 p.c. in the previous year, so that, while exports of all these important 
commodities were of reduced value, the reduction was not so great proportionately 
as in other exports. Non-ferrous metals were still the second most important 
group of exports, although the value of exports to the United States under this 
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group fell off by 42 p.c. due to large reductions in the exports of gold, copper, nickel 
and aluminium. The Animal Products group, including fish, furs, hides, leather, 
milk and cream, and cattle, was third in importance in exports to the United States. 
Exports of whiskey dropped from $16,000,000 to $2,700,000, due in part to a change 
in export regulations. Exports of wheat valued at $7,700,000 slightly exceeded 
those of the previous year, while potatoes at $4,000,000 showed a reduction of 29 p.c. 

The total trade of Canada with the United States in the fiscal year 1931 was 
31-4 p.c. less than in 1930 and 31-7 p.c. less than in 1929. Imports were 31-0 
p.c. less, while exports were 32-2 p.c. less than in 1930. 

For a more detailed treatment of the commodities making up our export and 
import trade with the United States, see Tables 12 and 13 of this chapter. 

Canadian Trade via the United States.—Imports from overseas countries 
via the United States have steadily declined in recent years, especially those from 


- the British Empire. This decrease has followed: (1) general propaganda to utilize 


Canadian sea and river ports, (2) additional concessions to goods imported under 
the Preferential Tariff if they come direct. Provision has been made, in trade 
treaties and agreements negotiated with foreign countries, that goods must be 
imported via a Canadian sea or river port in order to obtain the full benefits of 
special rates of duty. Between 1920 and 1931 imports via the United States have 
decreased from 9-5 p.c. to 2-8 p.c. of the total imports from overseas countries. 

The proportion of exports from Canada to overseas countries via the United 
States shows a slight decline since 1927, the percentages for the past nine fiscal years 
being: 1922, 32-8; 1923, 41-1; 1924, 36-2; 1925, 39-3; 1926, 39-2; 1927, 39-5; 
1928, 38-9; 1929, 36-7; 1930, 33-8 and 1931, 27-5. Details by countries are given 
in Table 21 of this chapter. 

Trade with Other Foreign Countries.—The relative changes in the positions 
occupied by the United States and other foreign countries in Canada’s trade in 
various years from 1886 to 1931 are shown in the following table. Imports from 
the United States have increased from 44-6 p.c. to 64-5 p.e. of total imports, while 
imports from other foreign countries have remained fairly constant. In the case 
of Canadian exports, on the other hand, those to the United States have fluctuated 
between 34 p.c. and 46 p.c. of the total, while those to other foreign countries 
have increased from 4-5 p.c. to 20 p.c. of total Canadian exports. 


TRADE OF CANADA WITH THE UNITED STATES AND OTHER FO REIGN COUNTRIES. 
(Fiscal Years 1886, 1896, 1906, 1914, 1922, 1929, 1930 and 1931.) 


Canadian Trade with— Percentage of Total Trade with— 


Item and Fiscal Year. 


: Other Total : Other Total 
: ete d Foreign Foreign eaves Foreign Foreign 
- Countries. | Countries. are Countries. | Countries. 
Imports. $ $ $ DiC} cy p.c. p.c. 
WS eas fat caiecake cok oo 42,818,651] 11,756,920} 54,575,571 44-6 12-2 56-8 
NBQG Rese hat Rb Sze 53,529,390] 16,618,619} 70,148,009 50-8 15-8 66-6 
TSEC Cd De Sra ae eae 169,256,452) 30,694,394] 199,950, 846 59-6 10-9 70-5 
1 Poe oer a el fo in a ee 396,302,138} 68,365,014} 464, 667, 152 64-0 11-0 75-0 
TOA ae ee a 515,958,196} 82,736,883} 598,695,079 69-0 11-0 80-0 
AEE ort. s Sin oe's 0 «= 868,012,229) 140,247, 523}1,008,259,752 68-6 11-1 79-7 
OS ew aaa Lo ke ee a 847,442,037] 148,127,841] 995,569,878 67-9 11-8 79-7 
SMa 3 ARS ape eae eee 584,407,018] 117,261,726) 701,668,744 64-5 ~ 12-9 77-4 
Exports (Canndian). 

nL Ee ee Se ee 34,284, 490 3,515,148] 37,799, 638) 44.1 4-5 48-6 
bS: SUC > ay 9th Re aS a a 37,789,481 5,152,185} 42,941,666 34-4 4-7 39-1 
ROU AL. ote so A 83,546,306] 13,516,428] 97,062,734 35-5 5-8 41-3 
LU Pela ag a ii ee 163,372,825) 29,578,097) 192,945,922 37-9 6-8 44-7 
LLU elas 4 ines Ca a Pale i 292, 388, 643 101,816, 627) 394,405, 27 39-5 13-8 53-3 
LE PAC ee oa a ae 499,612,145) 327,970,510) 827,582, 655 36-7 24-0 60-7 
Mea Weeranis eoctiae cine fae cbse cece s 515,049,763] 225,558,271) 740,608, 034) 46-0 20-0 66-0 
DOSUR: Fp 272 EO ee eee ee 349,660,563] 157,107,959] 506,768,522 43-7 19-7 63-4 
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With further reference to the trade of Canada with countries other than the 
United Kingdom and the United States, attention is directed to Tables 10 to 36 
(pp. 118-151) of the Condensed Preliminary Report on the Trade of Canada, 1931, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and giving the trade of Canada in 
leading commodities with 81 British and foreign countries for the fiscal years 1930 
and 1931. 


Subsection 5.—Geographical Distribution of Canadian Trade by Continents 
and Countries. 


Geographical Distribution of Canadian Trade by Continents.—During 
the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931, values of exports to all continents were reduced 
as compared with the previous year. Canada again sold more goods to North 
America than to Europe, although the proportion to Europe increased, as it did also 
to Africa and to other North America (Newfoundland, St. Pierre-Miquelon and 
the West Indies), while the proportion to the United States and the other continents 
decreased. Imports from Africa increased but decreased from all other continents. 
North America was again the chief source of imports, providing 67 p.c. of the total. 
The proportion of imports supplied by Europe, other North America, South America, 
Asia and Africa increased, while the proportion from the United States and Oceania 
decreased. Summary statistics are given in the following table:— 


TRADE OF CANADA, BY CONTINENTS, 1926, 1930 AND 1931. 
(With proportion of Trade with each Continent.) 


Imports for Consumption. Exports (Canadian). 
Continent. Values Percentages of Values Percentages of 
atittine $). Totals. (Million $). Totals. 


1926. | 1930. | 1931. | 1926. | 1930. | 1931. |} 1926. 1930. 1931.. | 1926. | 1930. | 1931. 


FOOTODO nv: oes See 223-4] 284-9] 224-2] 24-1) 22-8) 24-7 648-5 407-7 309-2 ~ 49-3 3] 36-5] 38-7 
United King- 
COM ene ee 163-7} 189-2) 149-5) 17-6) 15-2) 16-5 508-2 281-7 219-2} 38-6] 25-2) 27-4 
Other Europe...| 59-7] 95-7] 74-7 6-5 7:6 8-2 140-3 125-9 90-0} 10-7] 11-2) 11-3 
North America...| 644-7] 871-4] 607-8] 69-5) 69-8] 67-1 516-2 561-2 395-4] 39-2} 50-0) 49-4 
United States..| 609-8} 847-4] 584-4] 65-7] 67-9] 64-5 474-9 515-0 349-6} 36-1] 46-0; 43-7 
Other North 
America...... 34-9] 24-0} 23-4 3-8 1-9 2-6 41-3 46-2 45-8 3-1 4-1) 57 
South America...| 17-1] 31-9] 25-6 1-9 2-6 2-9 27-4 34-7 20-6 2-1 orl 2-6 
Agia te fee tes. Sees 382-7} 31-1) 27-7 3-5 2°5 3-0) 77-2 63-1 39-4 5-9 5-6 4-9 
Oceania 8-7| 24-5) 14-4 0-9 1-9 1:6 32-6 36-1 20-0 2°5 3-2 2-5 
AGTICAcas coerce. 0-8 4-5 6 Sere 0-1 0-4 0-7 13-3 17-6 15-0 1-0 1-6 1- OBS 
Totals otra nke. “927-4 4 1,248-3 3 “906-6 6 “100: 0 100-0} 100-0} 1, 1315-2 2} 1,120- aT 799-6 6 “100-0 0} 100-0 “100-0 0 


Imports from Principal Countries.—The relative order of the four leading 
countries which supplied Canada with goods in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931, 
was unchanged from 1929 and 1930, although in every case the value shows a heavy 
decrease. The principal countries from which Canada increased her imports over 
the previous year were British South Africa (fruits, corn and sugar), Venezuela 
(petroleum), and China (nuts and peanut oil). With the depression in world trade, 
imports from most countries fell off, but disproportionately large reductions occurred 
in imports from New Zealand (butter), Peru (sugar and petroleum) and Colombia 
(petroleum). Over the nine-year period shown by comparison with the figures for 
1922, Canadian imports from most of the principal countries have increased materi- 
ally in spite of the current depression. The most striking increases have occurred 
in the cases of Germany, which has risen from 19th to 4th place with imports 
increasing from $2,000,000 to $16,000,000, of Argentina, New Zealand, China, Aus- 
tralia and British South Africa which have all had a rapidly expanding trade during 
the period, and of Colombia and Venezuela which have lately become important 
sources of petroleum. On the other hand, the diversion of imports of raw sugar and 
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other tropical products from Cuba and Santo Domingo to countries willing to make 
more favourable trade agreements with Canada, such as the British West Indies, 
British Africa and the Fiji islands, has resulted in Cuba dropping from 4th to 27th 
place, imports decreasing from $13,000,000 to $2,400,000, and Santo Domingo 
from 10th place has faded away almost completely as a source of Canadian imports. 


CANADA’S IMPORTS FROM THIRTY-FIVE LEADING COUNTRIES, 1931. 
Norr.—Countries arranged in order of importance, 1931. 


Increase (++) or Decrease (—) Percentage of 


Rank. 


Value 1931 Compared with— Imports. 
—_ Country of Imports. 
1922] 1929] 1930] 1931 1922. 1930. 1922. | 1931. 
$ $ $ p.c. p.c. 
1 1 7 1 | United States....... 584,407,018}+ 68,448,822;— 263,035,019 69-0 64-5 
2! 2/] 2] 2/|United Kingdom... 149, 497,392|+ 32,362, 049|— 39, 682,346 15-7 16-5 
Oost to feo Pranee oe 19,004, 102}+- 5,522, 097|— 6, 152, 989 1:8 2-1 
Pop) 4a a4) 4) | Germany-icas: 65.5.5 16, 197, 036}-+ 14, 156, 020] — 5,308,392 0-3 1:8 
61. 5 help AVAL. aaah 1k 2s 9,342, 967/+ 1,148,286;,— 3,194,286 1-1 1-0 
9 8 | 10 6 | British India........ 8,426, 716}+ 3, 146, 859) — 606, 024 0-7 0:9 
12 7 6 Male leqome Seen. ka 8,420,019}+ 4,574,301)— 4,598, 987 0-5 0:9 
11 9] 9] 8 |Netherlands........ 7, 287, 132|-- 3, 285,085] — 2,145,476 0-5 0-8 
154 T Re Ol Arrentinas-s.. cfu 6, 739, 697/+ 4,384,597|— 3,492,630 0-3 0-7 
22 6 5 | 10 |New Zealand....... 6,671, 252)+ 4,887, 752|— 9,611,467 0-2 0-7 
OPO. 1) jowitzerland’.......<. 5,484, 463) — 3, 187, 145|— 1, 830,377 a a 0-6 
Ost MIG on taqtaly re es Fisk) os sc 5,048, 957)+ 3,661,587}-+ 85, 263 0-2 0-6 
So hits} to] 13.4. Colombia.....5..... 5,036, 898}+ 4,676,389] — 2,215,793 0-1 0-6 
26) 22 | 22) 14-|China.. 4,810,814}+ 3,397, 287|/+ 1, 833, 792 0-2 0-5 
16| 17 | 14 | 15 \Jamaica............ 4,792,599}+ 2,577, 068} — 402,374 0:3 0-5 
Sor 20-4217") 16-| Australia... .7. 50.14 4,616, 722)/+ 3,537, 398|+ 405,371 0-1 0-5 
eer T holy Peer oo oko wleco se: 4,535, 524|— 2,447, 879|— 2,956, 604 0-9 0-5 
8 | 16 | 18] 18 |British Guiana...... 4,288,157) — 1,878,507|+ 305, 664 0-8 0-5 
Peet 1412162) 19 {Barbados ...2 42.5 - 4, 264,508/+ 1,269, 949|— 410, 650 0:4 0-5 
44 | 46 | 37] 20 |British South Africa 3,329,528)+ 3,201, 790/+ 2,505,503 - 0-4 
36 | 22 | 19 | 21 |Czechoslovakia..... 3,176,387|/+ 2,824, 463] — 616, 002 - 0-4 
Oi 00-1 48 | 22) Wenezuelac in. 20252. 3,024, 584/+ 2,730, 279|+ 2,495, 622 - 0:3 
ST PES Ye BS SC a ae 2,807,355|+ 41,175|— 869, 249 0-3 0-3 
Reese 24 «| 24 WEeylon. ets. sss one: 2,708, 845}+ 521,516/+ 108, 422 0-3 0-3 
29 | 28 | 34] 25 Gihey British West 
indies s.5, oo eee 2,571, 905}+- 1,346, 880/+- 1,370, 280 0-2 0-3 
27.| 26 | 26 | 26 olor auaaie Bee bg bet 2,501, 761|+ 1,109, 735/-+-+ 123, 658 0-2 0-3 
Alario Woda. so 2... dees 2,408, 647} — 10, 633, 921]— 1,101,580 1-7 0:3 
Zon 21 reap" | 28 Trinidad and Toba- 
SER Le ant 2,321,007|/+ 642, 349| — 269, 150 0-2 0-3- 
61 | 45 | 28} 29 British East Africa. 2,082, 125)+ 2,075,015|+ 99, 882 - 0-2 
BOs ae aera oO WOWeGeR . 2.2. Ave 2,037,457|+ 1,792, 162]— 221,947 - 0-2 
eA OMe Lh AOD AID cid css cook tous ce 1,960, 759/+- 181,351}— 823 , 300 0-2 0-2 
G73} 49AR36 P32 | Russia... 2..0.0))) 1,917, 652/+ 1,915, 969)+ 1,008, 127 - 0-2 
69 | 52 | 42 | 33 | Dutch West Indies. . 1,838, 964/-+ 1,837, 459/-+ 1,397, 813 - 0-2 
2EnesO! ede oF | brags. hot. eet F: 1,349, 124|— 146, 121}— 338,583 0-2 0-1 
58 | 32 | 32 | 35 |British West Africa. 1,156, 779|/+ 1,137,577) — 165,127 = 0-1 
Totals, Above 35 
Countries....... 896,066,589/+  164,901,430|— 338,308,334 97-7 98-8 
Totals, Imports .. 906,612,695|+ 158,808,363;|— 341,660,887 100-0 100-0 
British Empire..... 204 , 943, 951/-+ 55,834, 698| — 47,759, 753 19-9 22-6 
Foreign Countries.. . 701,668,744/+  102,973,665|— 293,901,134 80-1 77-4 


Exports to Principal Countries.—Canada’s exports to most of the principal 
countries show a falling off in the fiscal year 1931 as compared with 1930, the con- 
traction being due to a serious decline in commodity prices as well as reduced volume. 
Exceptions to the general rule occurred in the cases of Italy, due to large increases in 
the exports of wheat and flour, and of St. Pierre and Miquelon due to increased 
exports of alcoholic beverages. As a result Italy rose from 13th to 5th place and 
St. Pierre and Miquelon from 16th to 9th place among the nations as a market for 
Canada. The United States, the United Kingdom and Japan remained in that 
order as the leading markets. Germany dropped from 4th to 7th place, Argentina 
from 6th to 13th and China from 8th to 14th. Comparing the fiscal year 1931 with 
1922, it will be noted that over the longer period Canada’s exports to most countries 
have shown marked expansion in spite of the decline in commodity prices during 
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the interval. This expansion is greatest in the case of the United States due to 
the development of the pulp and paper industry and non-ferrous-metal mining and 
smelting in Canada during the past decade, resulting in much larger exports of pulp 
and paper and non-ferrous metals to the United States. Other countries to which 
Canada’s exports have increased in both amount and percentage during the decade 
are Japan, Belgium, France, Germany, New Zealand, British South Africa, Argen- 
tina and China. On the other hand, exports to the United Kingdom, which has 
been displaced as our largest customer, have dropped both in value and percentage 
due to decreases in agricultural and animal products. Among other countries which 
took a smaller value and percentage of Canada’s exports in the fiscal year 1931 than 
in 1922 may be mentioned: Australia, due to decreases in agricultural implements 
and automobiles; Cuba, Trinidad and Tobago, and British Guiana, due to decreases 


in agricultural and animal pr 


densed milk. 


CANADA’S DOMESTIC EXPORTS TO FORTY LEADING COUNTRIES, 1931. 


Notse.—Countries arranged in order of importance, 1931. 


oducts such as potatoes, flour, fish, cheese and con- 


Increase (+) or Decrease (—) Per cent 
Rank. Val 1931 Compared with— of Exports. 
Fit SIR pe Pre Country of Ex ort ar 
1922]1929|1930]1931 at te 1922. 1930 1922. | 1931. 
ay $ $ p.c. p.c. 
2 1 1 1 | United States....... 349,570, 563}+ 56,981,920|— 165,479,200 39-5 43-7 
13] 2 \4-2 1-22 +United Kinedom 7: 219,246,499|— 80,115,1761)— 62,499, 466 40-4 27-4 
Ag" 5- [Reo | oiapane sane ace 18, 958, 965}+ 4,127,455|— 11,516,616 2-0 2-4 
On 6 4a |) 4 iBeloimm:: -. oe area. 14,962,044)+ 2,602, 744|— 6, 730, 814 1-7 1:9 
Se<-S8 fabs: |S abltaliveg..f 1. ccaereee: 14,552,319] — 783 ,499}+ 3,165, 025 2-1 1:8 
Ouleliot co sl. Gap hrance.e.. «nastier 13, 285, 758)-+ 5,077,530/— . 3,221,258 1:1 1:7 
12 esr innd I -7 WGermany... ...snoe: 12,942,236)+-  8,432,689}— 12,401,425 0-6 1-6 
13} 10} 71] 8 |New Zealand....... 12,688, 475|+- 8,559,944] — 6,478, 013 0-6 1:6 
40 | 31] 16] 9 |St. Pierre and Miqu- 
ClODE ie. ak oe 11,004,479)+ 10,575, 289|+ 5, 145, 228 0-1 1-4 
8 | 16 | 12 | 10 |Newfoundland...... 10,658, 637|+ 1,340, 998} — 1,519, 755 1:3 1:3 
tea 4114 | 11 Netherlands: .2.Jse- 10,477, 553}+ 894, 629) — 5,466, 916 1-3 lige} 
16 | 13 | 14 |.12 |British South Africa 10, 286, 940}+- 6,396, 550|— 630, 702 0-5 1-3 
175) 12 VWec6 113 Aroentina: 0. ..4 see. 10,007, 794)+ 6,774,371|— 9,198, 952 0-4 1-3 
OSes allie Suiel 441 Chinas .cos.c. eee 9, 122,190}+ 7,221,563] — 7,405,769] ~ 0-3 “1-4 
251 e151 Slo 15) WBritish India... cake. 6, 957, 050)+- 5,319, 905|— 2,159, 201 0-2 0-9 
CHO SLOT 16 Australia” .2 “cae: 6, 788, 708) — 3, 889, 892) — 9,534, 063 1-4 0-9 
LOMA | 17aiGreece. 2. n.5.08 5,642, 245|+ 395,210/+- 255,178 0-7 0-7 
24 | 24 | 20 | 18 |Other British West | 
ibtVouly RG ene ye 8 4,273,905|/+ 2,444, 107|— 293, 734 0-2 0-5 
21G\622°| 182) 19 amarea Nh fee, 3, 749,394|+ 1,535, 230] — 1,389,363 0:3 0-5 
20 | 18 | 24] 20 |Denmark........... 3,604, 492/+ 1,361,311}— 504,212 0-3 0-5 
15a 75127" | 21 Nonwayec. 1 ee eee 3,305,334] — 608, 038) — 369, 651 0-5 0-4 
11 | 26 | 25 | 22 |Trinidad and 
MODaSO en eee 3, 286, 070} — 1,262,465] — TAP OM 0-6 0-4 
1 Sa 25 F230) 023 Cuba wee lees. 2,868, 103] ~ 1,106,329)— 1,377,473 0-5 0-4 
22019 |e22uik 24. Brazile te. 2.0 eae 2,799,567|+ 797, 118} — 1,492,726 0-3 0-4 
1 | 27 | 28 | 25 |Irish Free State.... 2,764,489 1 oj+ 52,945 1 0:3 
Bl) 40. (680%| 26-(Bermuda)..... 0 sake 2,492, 260/+ — 1,503, 147/+ 204, 980 st0-1 0-3 
DOE 2S etOm 27 HS WeGeNHent .. scien. 2,447, 205}+- 1, 227,009] — 2,230, 832 0-2 0-3 
30° |"325|"29=| 28-|Mexicos<. e186 a 2,035,576]-+- 837,979} — 547, 864 0-2 0-3 
26 | 30 | 33 | 29 |Hong Kong......... 1,961,854)+ 550, 155| — 38,270 0-2 0-2 
53 | 48 | 46 | 30 |British Honduras... 1,742,464}+ 1,591, 500)+ 849, 946 - 0-2 
HBAS 34 sll Peru lish. Se cnjlats cue? 1,579, 294|/+ 1,507, 611)— 215, 709 ~ . 0-2 
SOR OO ooetos | Limkand eee ss ate 1,388,556]+ 784, 545)/+ 56, 904 0-1 0-2 
SoreAle| s2lelteo | Spain arom oe Ieee 1,297,080)+ 480, 103|— 3,206 151} sees Oidl 0-2 
DOF sta lo57, [sot al| CGlom bine, me nooo 1,191, 940}+ 1,064, 741|— 451,108 - 0-1 
19 | 35 | 36 | 35 |British Guiana...... i, 139, 915|— 1,158, 190|— 521,417 0-3 0-1 
27.| 39 | 40 | 36 |Barbados........... 1,118, 603}]— 259,381) — 205, 966 0-2 0-1 
48 | 47 | 42 | 37 |Portuguese Africa... 1,109, 735)+ 934, 706] — 100,381 ~ 0-1 
38.|.38 | 41 | 38 |Venezuela........... 1,058, 223}+ 545, 724|— 228,720 0-1 0-1 
424 Slie| BOA COTO. foc. 0. hie eae 1,057,410}+ 766, 732|— 1, 222,593 ~ 0-1 
51 | 42 | 35 | 40 |British East Africa. 968, 898) + 800, 695} — 738, 269 ~ 0-1 
| Totals, Above 40 
Gountries:..... .. 786, 392, 822}+- 57,014,719|— 310,358,505 98-6 98-4 
Totals, Exports 
(Domestic)..... 799, 742,667) 59,501,987;— 320,515,635 100-0 100-0 
British Empire..... 292,884, 145} — 52,951, 265] — 86, 766, 123 46-7 36-6 
{Foreign Countries... 506, 858,522/-+  112,453,2521— 233,929,512 53-3 63-4 


1The United Kingdom included the Jrish Free State in 1922. 
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Statistical Tables of Trade by Countries.—Statistics showing the course of 
import and export trade during the latest five fiscal years, by countries with which 
Canada carries on trade, will be found in Tables 19 (imports) and 20 (exports). 
Table 21 shows by countries the values of goods imported into and exported from 
Canada via the United States for the latest two fiscal years. 

A series of tables showing Canadian trade in principal commodities with the 
leading countries with which she trades (other than the United Kingdom and-the 
United States, which are exhaustively dealt with in Tables 12 and 13) followed Table 


21 in previous Year Books. These tables have been omitted in the present edition 


to economize space. They will be found in the Condensed Preliminary Report on 
the Trade of Canada, 1931, (pp. 118-151), while historical tables showing our trade 
with these and other countries in each year since Confederation will be found on 
pp. 15-21 of the Annual Report of the Trade of Canada for 1931, both published 
by, and obtainable from, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Subsection 6.—Principal Commodities Imported and Exported. 


While Canadian imports and exports in all the principal groups show a decrease 
in value in the fiscal year 1931 as compared with 1930, imports were still greater 
than exports in the textile, iron, non-metallic mineral, chemical and miscel- 


laneous groups, while exports predominated in the agricultural, animal, wood and 


non-ferrous metal groups. While all imports in 1931 decreased by 27-4 p.c. from 
those of 1930, imports of iron products fell by 38-5 p.c., textiles by 29-4 p.c. and 
chemicals by only 10-7 p.c. In domestic exports, while the average decline from the 
previous fiscal year was 28-6 p.c., non-ferrous metals dropped 38-0 p.c., animal 
products 37 p.c., agricultural products 24-0 p.c. and wood and paper products 
20-4 p.c. 

For further information respecting Canada’s trade in principal commodities 
with all countries, fiscal years 1928-1931, see Table 13 for imports and Table 12 for 
exports. 


Canada’s Principal Imports.—The table which follows shows the principal 
commodities imported into Canada in the fiscal years 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930 
and 1931, the commodities being arranged in order of importance in 1931. The 
only commodities in which the values of imports in 1931 were greater than in 1930 
were tea, settlers’ effects, aluminium (chiefly aluminium ores), fertilizers, refrigera- 
tors and artificial silk yarns, although a few other commodities (notably vegetable 
oils, raw silk, raw coffee, manila and sisal, raw wool and noils, tops, etc.) were 
imported in slightly increased quantities but at less cost. Decreases in both quantity 
and value occurred in the great majority of commodities imported. The greatest 
decreases were: machinery ($25,000,000); automobiles ($17,000,000); automobile 
parts ($16,000,000); farm implements ($14,000,000); crude petroleum ($12,000,000) ; 
electric apparatus ($11,000,000); raw cotton ($10,000,000); and butter ($10,000,000). 

During the period of 40 years covered by the table, great changes have occurred 
in the character of the leading imports, due to developments both in the industrial 
organization of the country and the goods consumed by the people. Thus many 
present-day leading imports such as crude petroleum, automobiles and parts, arti- 
ficial silk, electric apparatus, aluminium, were in 1890 either non-existent or formed 


_ very insignificant items of trade. Imports of farm implements in 1890 amounted 


to only $161,000, but due to the tremendous agricultural expansion in Canada since 
that time as well as to increasing mechanization of agricultural operations, imports 
of farm implements have grown to a large item in spite of the wide development of 
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their manufacture within the country. On the other hand, a number of the leading ° 
imports of 1890, such as woollen goods and raw wool, sugar and products, cotton 
goods and raw cotton, tea, grain products and meats have become relatively much 


less important as imports. 


Then again there were certain leading imports in 1890, 


such as coal, rolling-mill products, machinery and fruits, which still remain among 
the chief items of imports owing to the absence of coal and high grade iron ore 
deposits in the central portion of Canada where population and industry are chiefly 
concentrated, and to the demand for fruits which cannot be grown in Canada. 

It is estimated that about one-third of the imports during recent years have 
The decrease in imports of 
such commodities in the fiscal year 1931 was about proportional to the decrease in 


been for use in the various industries of the Dominion. 


total imports. 


Of the leading 62 commodities imported in the fiscal: year 1931 for 


further manufacture in Canada, 51-8 p.c. by value was raw materials, 22-8 p.c. 
partly manufactured and 25-4 p.c. was classed as fully or chiefly manufactured 
goods such as automobile parts and engines, rolling-mill products, etc. 


CANADA’S LEADING IMPORTS, FISCAL YEARS, 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930 AND 1931. 


(Commodities arranged in order of importance, 1931.) 


Commodity. 


Machineryess. 23> seeen eo 
Rolling-mill products........ 
Crude petroleum............ 
Alcoholic beverages......... 
Bruit sis <n dorsi ate pe 
Electric apparatus........... 
Sugar and products.......... 
Woollen goods, including car- 

VOUS scene oe Meee 
Refined petroleum.......... 
Cotton: s00ds25. cee 


Farm implements........... 
Books and printed matter. . 
Grain and products.......... 
(Nev oeet a: OR BPE ous Nake a 
Silk coodsts5 tren eee 
Papers: ee oo oe ee ee 


Settlers’ effects............. 
Vesétableoilaciestitest- ees 
Rubber and products........ 
Flax, hemp and jute......... 
Engines and boilers......... 
Wood, unmanufactured...... 
Artificial silk goods......... 
Clay and products.......... 
eather e* ole ea 


Purse Ss. 45 VR te 
Wood, manufactured........ 
Glass and glassware......... 
Copper and products........ 
Raw silk 
Stone and products.......... 
Ahiminint "5.2 ee eens 
MeGats. 2non to ee eae 


Coker. 25 Be ea 2h, a iwrene ate 


Butter Sie Bers eissk ee 
Brass and products.......... 
Hides and skins, raw........ 
Woollenkvarn ys! eh ot. 
Paints and varnishes........ 
Coffee, Preehac trad a aot an 


1890. 


$ 
8,013,156 
1,877,551 
5, 645, 704 


1,695, 161 
2,400, 851 

317,515 
6,452, 654 


10, 900, 600 
690, 283 
3,792,584 


161,277 
1,404,583 
3,034, 049 
3,073,643 
2,654,505 
1, 208, 683 
3,539, 249 
1,810,217 

612, 671 
1,512,427 
1,416, 217 

188, 759 
1,444,727 


948, 876 
1,173,777 
337, 859 
1,058,001 


591, 158 


1900. 


$ 
11,012, 223 
5,159, 952 
11,905, 937 

23, 244 
1,938, 112 
3,133,407 

810, 900 
8,610,845 


9,427,575 
830,025 
6,399, 705 


2,148, 867 
1,588, 432 
8, 298, 884 
3, 604,027 
3, 880,535 
1,378, 749 
4,229,198 
3,065,410 

826, 882 
2,942,044 
3,551,037 

778,364 
3,775, 240 


1,593, 255 


1,879,333 
625, 749 


491, 148 


1 Imports for 1924, the first year recorded. 


1910. : 


$ 
27,516, 678 
14,690, 873 
15,692,051 
1,189,071 
4,459,566 
8,316,462 
3, 688, 538 
14,962,770 


20, 767,010 
2,326, 681 
17,928, 093 
269, 586 
1,732,215 
2,661, 207 
4,127,179 
7,806, 665 
5,347,854 
5,590, 829 
4,567,810 
9,384, 801 
10, 273 , 428 
1,862,265 
6, 151, 157 
5,340,312 
2,019,558 
8,324,585 


3,418, 844 
4,202,934 
1,751,265 
5,768, 075 
3, 085,079 
2,932, 104 
3,488, 260 

393,011 
1,773,953 

794,490 
2,427,901 
3,229, 239 
1,695, 603 
5,395, 423 

92,934 
2,228, 215 
8, 235, 819 
1,671,765 
1,376,023 
1,194,061 


1920. 


$ 
60,072. 629 
36,716,791 
39,985, 746 
20,306, 693 
9,135,536 
33, 463, 270 
15,550, 254 
73,618, 354 


45,545,127 
10, 566, 692 
51,435,017 
12,674, 823 
15, 035, 545 
14,578, 106 
11, 228,018 
9, 086, 073 
8,336, 163 
31,341,944 
9,949,574 
33,854,457 
10, 181, 034 
15,973,417 
18,059, 435 
15, 923 , 836 
12,997, 757 
14,112,391 
477, 7541 
6,371,567 
17, 102,702 
5, 722,600 
12,877,520 
7,893,284 
6, 926,459 
8,568, 035 
3,090,845 
3, 687, 702 
2,747,385 
22,100,333 
13, 604, 757 
2,476,450 
1,796, 752 
176,994 
4,531,015 
22,654, 661 
4,445,240 
3,821,880 
4,711,079 


1930. 


$ 
56, 812,418 
69,117,528 
61,894, 114 
50,951,202 
45,026, 487 
34,277, 882 
37, 611, 263 
27,987, 156 


32,632, 927 
25, 180,476 
28,554, 725 
35, 746, 929 
34,4€4, 666 
30,075, 453 
18, 130,779 
25, 082, 671 
10, 694,379 
19, 606, 589 
14,764, 904 
21,682, 463 
11, 181, 203 
12,244, 151 


20,025,316) | 


14,716,510 
15, 146, 437 
15,348, 150 
11,740, 460 
12, 256, 769 
11,537,331 
11,020,339 
11,953, 949 
12,707, 244 
10, 453 , 706 
14, 898, 632 
8,260,968 
8,702,988 
6,058, 864 
7,599, 473 
6,471, 626 
6,403, 354 
5, 033, 592 
14, 471, 688 
7,000, 455 
8, 402, 075 
5,870,353 
5,957,078 
5, 924, 635 


1931. 


$ 
52,231, 209 
44, 207, 262 
40, 568,871 
38,578,486 
35, 434, 637 
29,498,549 
26, 804, 362 
25,151, 230 


23, 281,810 
21,759,471 
19, 861, 983 
19,597,213 
17,271, 890 
16,495,217 
16,136,501 
13,339,358 
13, 048, 877 
12,190,105 
12,082,870 
12,080, 188 
11,489,320 
10,870, 706 
10,564, 737 
10,472,115 
10,033, 964 
9,808,816 
9,760,575 
9,432, 135 
9,171,686 
8,934, 781 
8,783, 280 
8,013, 842 
7,875, 293 
7,070, 753 
6, 695, 858 
6,356, 004 
6,135,570 
5,584,055 
5,488,949 
5, 245, 498 
5,205,318 
4,786,521 
4,768,722 
4,704,924 
4,495,916 
4,368,048 
4,365, 637 
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CANADA’S LEADING IMPORTS, paige see 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930 AND 1931— 
concluded. ‘ 


(Commodities arranged in order of importance, 1931.) 


Commodity. “1890. 1900. 1910. 1920. 1930. 19381. 

oer 8 $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Scientific and educational 

CCUIMUGNE 40) 4 ee sea. | 200, 495 364, 198 1,118,437) 3,282,803 4,956,519) 4,079,851 
Nuts (edible)?.., 200. 02:3. 231,449 400,441 1,237,292} 5,889,573 5,095,109) 3,998,144 
Drugs and medicines........ 513,331 481,359 962,083} 3,402,932) 3,808,721 3,802, 87E 
Tubes and pipes (iron)...... 484, 008 1,122,987} 2,358,848) 4,160,378] 5,948,162)  3,528,07¢ 
Hardware and cutlery....... 1,250,369 1,434, 209 1,937, 647 4,210, 142 4,950,119 3,404,989 
Seedsieube ocr cs athe eoerst. 478,397 1,916,994 1,167,321 4,210,782! 5,061,255} 3,395,757 
Soda and sodium compounds 329, 084 624, 873 785,524} 2,982,371 4,410,621 3,324, 615 
Motton-yarn ek 2653 hse 55 17,879 321,348 767,760) 4,078,510) 3,827,867) 3,321,318 
Dyeing and tanning materi- 

alse. I cei -h os cel tonne 484,217 711,508; 1,412,099} 5,623,720} 3,548,656} 3,285,908 
OM ORG Caer te Oe eel monies 551 282,191; 3,345,550) 4,601,716) 5,020,921 3,266, 402 
Dubie ace Oe toed aC 44,276 Dilovaoe 430, 632 1,296,458) 3,823,245) 3,102,740 
Manila and sisal fibre...... : = - 1,548,457} 5,195,812} 3,822,613} 3,068,576 
EVANS WOOL: 20s uote. eo 1,729,058 1,574, 834 1,587,175 7,672,211 4,306,945} 3,065,691 
INoils‘and topsin)) es odes 12,100 151,510 599,446} 5,830,957) 3,833,801) 2,794,239 
LER URS Os Sc Se ee tena 899, 683 1,060,708! 1,630,744) 3,491,678! 3,474,921 2,671,559 
Cocoa and ehocolate........ 118,569 286,363 1,130,335) 7,626,745! 3,651,425} 2,641,511 
Clocks and watches......... 773,538 698,378 1,459,617) 3,126,267) 3,495,659] 2,551,826 
Castings and forgings.......: 268, 463 538, 612 1,027,460} 6,519,188) 4,497,406) 2,476,436 
Wate ines: Roe eels be. 387,490 1,844,788} 3,530,226] 5,843,623} 3,658,798] 2,436,667 
AVOILIPCTAGOLS. 7 oie e's a ae os - - 22,626 33 , 886 1,913,591 2,377,670 
Gums and resins............ 159,508 287 , 276 2, 256, 307 4,987,716 3,431,591 2,350, 076 
Anis Myane ok. och w os 823, 440 1,160,151 Sel Seol Te 2 OO Ol diy 2 O02 OF 2,251,160 
OOS rene or ts oe te 427,305 825,541 891,820} 2,050,286} 3,192,449! 2,078,213 
Hafsiand :Capes.cdss nw 00 1,258, 409 1,637,422} 3,420,609} 4,216,333) 2,908,340} 2,038,711 
TOYS - ANG GOlIgc.ccc nce chee 172,782 199,305 497,210 1,534,728} 2,691,408 1,981,455 
Diamonds, unset..........-. 110, 480 451,792 1,902,710} 4,470,846) 3,193,871 1,797,225 
Nickel plated ware.......... 13,578 18,843 573,591 1,630,047} 3,022,935 1,778,039 
Artificial silk yarns......... - - 160, 586! 1, 436, 738 1,678,450 1,760, 829 
Jewelleryde ds Stoica aes ce 444,137 578, 963 1,337,431 1,242,010) 2,435,869 1,657,303 
Musical instruments......... 434, 814 390,407}. 1,207,592) 4,329,093 3, 130,873 1,623, 037 


1 Imports for 1913, the first year recorded. 


Canada’s Principal Exports.—In the table which follows giving Canada’s - 
leading domestic exports for the fiscal years 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930 and 1931, 
the pronounced decrease in exports in 1931 as compared with 1930 is clearly shown. 
This decrease, which altogether amounted to 28-6 p.c., was more than half accounted 
for by the reduced prices received for exported goods. In other words the decrease 
resulting from lower prices amounted to 15-3 p.c., while that due to reduced volume 
of exports was 13-3 p.c. In the case of wheat, the leading export, there was a 
decrease in value of $38,000,000 in spite of an increase of 40,000,000 bushels in the 
quantity. Other large reductions in the value of exports occurred in: automobiles 
($19,000,000); newsprint paper ($18,000,000); planks and boards ($18,000,000); 
raw gold ($17,000,000); copper ore and blister ($16,000,000); wheat flour ($13,000,- 
000); farm implements ($11,000,000); cattle ($10,000,000); wood pulp ($10,000,000) ; 
barley ($9,000,000); meats ($9,000,000) and aluminium in bars ($8,000,000). 
Small increases occurred in the value of some exports, but such commodities were in 
all cases among the minor exports such as platinum concentrates, electrical energy, 
bran and shorts, oatmeal, cereal foods, ete. 


In the use of the table it should be remembered that the fiscal year 1920 repre- 
sents the abnormal conditions existing immediately after the close of the war with 
the great inflation of prices which was nearing its peak in that year. Thus it is 
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estimated that the total value of exports in 1920 was about 180 p.c. of what it would 
have been at the prices prevailing in 1931, or, in other words, that the domestic 
exports of 1920 on a quantity basis amounted to only about 86 p.c. of the actual 
total in 1931, in spite of the keen demand in the earlier year, due to the disruption 
of production in Europe resulting from the war, for goods such as Canada had to 
sell. The greater volume of exports even in a year of depression such as 1931 over 
those of 1920 is conclusive evidence of the permanency of the expansion that has 
taken place in Canada’s external trade during the period since the war. Probably 
when the figures for the fiscal year 1932 are completed they will show a further decline 
from 1931, but the current year has been distinctly subnormal. Chief among the 
industries accounting for this expansion of exports in the post-war period may be 
mentioned the pulp and paper industry, non-ferrous-metal mining, smelting and 
manufacturing, automobiles, rubber goods and wheat growing. On the other hand, 
reductions which probably represent reduced quantities have occurred in the exports 
of animal, dairy, fish, sawmill and sugar products. 


Over the longer period of 40 years covered by the table, the changes in Canada’s 
exports have been very great, both in volume and in the relative importance of 
commodities. Exports of Canadian produce, which in 1890 amounted to $85,000,- 
000, by 1931 had grown to $800,000,000, although price levels were somewhat 
higher in the later year. The great agricultural settlement of the Canadian West 
had scarcely begun in 1890. The leading exports then were, sawmill and timber 
products, cheese, fish, cattle, barley, coal and furs, indicating the large dependence 
of Canadian production at that time upon the eastern forests and mixed farming. 
The four leading exports in 1931 were very unimportant in 1890. The year 1910 is 
the first year in this table in which wheat appears as a leading export. The rise of 
the great pulp and paper industry to a leading position has been still more recent, 
and similarly with regard to the production of non-ferrous metals, automobiles and 
rubber tires. On the other hand, exports of the products of mixed-farming opera- 
tions, such as cattle, meats, hides, cheese and butter, while showing wide fluctua- 
tions, have not expanded proportionately, and in some cases were little or no greater 
in 1931 than in 1890. In the case of cattle there was an actual reduction of almost 
60 p.c. 


CANADA’S LEADING DOMESTIC Pre es aa YEARS 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 19830 AND 


(Commodities arranged in order of importance, 1931.) 


Commodity. 1890. 1900. 1910. 1920. 1930. 1931, 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Wheat. oe. .1V soe asesente eee 388,861] 11,995,488} 52,609,351) 185,044,806) 215,753,475) 177,419, 769 
Newsprint paper............ = - 2,612,243] 53,640,122) 145,610,519) 127,352, 706 
LOOM DUES. narnia nc aarae ate 168,180} 1,816,016) 5,204,597] 41,383,482) 44,704,958} 35,061,689 
Wiheat ours 22 owas son Sen 521,383} 2,791,885) 14,859,854) 94,262,922) 45,457,195) 32,876,234 
Planks and boards.......... 17,637,308] 22,015,990) 33,100,387) 75,216,193} 49,446,887) 31,598,202 
Biahs (00) Sia. Waleh «Fe § 8,099,674] 10,564,688} 15,179,015) 40,687,172) 34,767,739) 27,895,851 
Copper ore and blister....... 133,251] 1,387,388} 6,023,925] 11,871,089} 37,735,413) 21,247,512 
Wilishkey 21 Pos tree Ja: 25,383 396,671) 1,010,657) 1,504,132) 25,856,136) 18,722,198 
WAGE raat iret sets o's ene 240,499!) 1,040,498) 3,320,054] 9,039,221] 25,034,975) 18,246,375 
Gold Paw a wae 657,022} 14,148,543) 6,016,126] 5,974,334) 34,375,003} 17,832,608 
BULOMOUUES. 2.5 os on yasc een = = 405,011} 14,883,607} 35,307,645) 15,879,240 
Burg FAW Cotsacgccs cs eras 1,874,327} 2,264,580) 3,749,005} 20,628,109) 18,706,311} 14,936,813 
CRB CHO. sh eens sang one ast 9,372,212) 19,856,324; 21,607,692) 36,336,863} 18,278,004] 12,989,726 
Pulpwoodey.; . ciesicas see teiee< 80, 005 902,772} 6,076,628) 8,454,803) 13,860,209} 12,040,484 
Rubber tires. <ccs. ac. sy sss - = = 7,395,172} 18,153,225} 11,769,078 
Silver trait. aews.. vie chateau, § 201,615} 1,354,053) 15,009,937| 14,255,601, 11,569,855} 8,927,216 


1For 1891, the first year recorded. é 
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CANADA'S LEADING DOMESTIC EXPORTS, FISCAL YEARS 1890, 1900, 1910, 1920, 1930 AND 
1931—concluded. 


(Commodities arranged in order of importance, 1931.) 


Commodity. 


BOGS) D.7EEES cals Boch bre Sees 


SSbOSS LHW. fod. eas kee ce 


er 


Settles: CD ET te a bag lem 8 
Machinery: it ertsne. saalcare 
Stone and products.......... 
Electrical energy............ 
MNS. Wee rise oa, ore cle este eZ 
Leather, unmanufactured... 


(Pertilizors tt o.02 208.200 0s oe 


Poles (wood): o....h22. 010-4 
Shingles (wood)............. 
Hides and skins, raw........ 
Sugar and products.......... 
Milk, condensed......... 

MC On iimaaee eat Oe Ua ha ks oe 
Bran, shorts and middlings. 
Soda and sodium compounds 
Seeds Peery Bawese). sates 


e 

Oatmeal and rolled oats..... 
oat ae POOUSS canis. cote Case be ae 

lk and cream, fresh... 

Detiniie, products ae a 
PEAR DOT. BOUMATC. co. <,. oedicie’s 
Pigs, ingots, etc. (iron)...... 
Electric apparatus........... 
PAR THIOL Na. erste, bre one. crete toes 
oFeNic. 0 4 So rh ra a is 
Platinum concentrates, etc. . 
me and pipe (iron)....... 
Tobacco, BOW cowie ok Cate outs OS 
INGEST EWINC ai viens ls ae ode Ho 
Hardware and cutlery....... 
Wrapping paper............. 
Laths (wood)............... 
Automobile parts........... 
Aluminium manufactures.... 
Barle 


Ce ee 


$ 


597,074 
1,073,890 
444) 159 

_ 367, 198 
2,000 


895,757 
818, 001 


143, 815 
949, 158 


727, 087 
4,291 
92,326 
340,872 
506,402 
18,101 


2,447,936 
86,295 


182, 200 
682.572 


6,949,417 
254, 657 


15,812 
4, 353/870 


5,545 
1,068,554 
234 
96,917 
392, 500 


4, 600,409 
256, 156 


340,131 
10,347 


$ 


503 , 993 
3,305, 662 
0,909 

1, 692, 155 
688, 691 


13, 615, 621 


1,095,536 
446,391 
575,749 


1,535,440 
51,410 
48, 872 

1,131,506 

1,396, 907 

100, 108 


4,599, 602 
145, 206 


322, 652 
760, 416 


8,704,523 
474,991. 


1,653 
2,013, 746 
137,651 
7, 4604 


67 
120 


1,414, 109 
3’ 661 


325,164 
749,301 


1,010,425 
2,143,179 


5,122, 156 
6,272 


1910. 


$ 


1,534,228 
5,492,197 
1,886,613 
4,319,385 

529,422 

129,618 
8,013, 680 


1,202,723 
2,274, 005 
924,510 
955, 636 


if 842, 620 


4,602 797 

999, 681 
10,792,186 
1,123,861 
1, 689, 648 


1, 155 
934° 793 
228° 183 

27,743 
61,717 


1,805,849 


1,882, 950 


6,0 008 
1,107,732 


1,566, 612 


292,927 
2’ 687 


1920. 


$ 


11, 656, 483 
8,347,549 
8,767,856 

11,614, 400 
1,193, 144 
1,750, 967 

96, 161,234 

950, 082 
5, 680, 871 
7,631, 498 
6,416,591 
3,531,916 

4,590, 818? 
1,486,079 

11, 742, 268 


10, 848, 602 
19, 762, 646 
30, 695, 005 
8,517,771 
13, 183, 666 


46, 064, 631 
4,283 , 772 
1,087,901 
1,699,090 
1,230, 237 
2, 148, 162 
6,595, 688 

424,476 
4,568, 066 
901,397 
39, 058 
2,325,369 
4,087,670 


20,206, 972 
5,071,221 
9,349,455 
1,644, 157 
9,844,359 

145,077 


1930. 


11, 240, 747 
9,593,484 
12,074, 065 
18,396, 688 
10, 637, 887 
9,986,392 
15,030, 671 
8,366,712 
13, 828,010 
6,304, 199 
7,154,706 
6,904, 442 
4,028, 154 
4,790,619 
6,496, 951 
7,990,313 
3,917,536 
6,704,494 
7,730,914 
4,798,712 
3,262,101 
3,998, 692 
2,582, 484 
4,208,518 
3,237, 744 
3,677,917 
13,119, 462 
2,440, 968 
2,431, 137 
5,379,174 
2,527,178 
4,235,309 
4,727,137 
2,521,045 
2,506, 496 
5,096,529 
357, 748 
2,202,769 
2,007,944 
1,504, 264 
1,502,421 
1,743,096 
1, 655, 568 
3,095,417 
2,298, 742 
2,107,390 
10,388, 735 
1,681,814 
4,055, 855 
2,332,962 
543, 851 
1,995,990 


1931. 


$ 


8,695, 725 
8,403, 141 
7,719,974 
7,188,078 
7,044,520 
6,176,457 
6,104,976 
5, 988, 220 
5,791,984 
5, 604, 055 
5, 542, 753 
5,179,832 
4,453, 280 
4,250,536 
4,077,664 
3,698,774 
3,610,531 
3,489, 164 
3,352, 967 
3, 188, 138 
2,984, 456 
2,976,426 
2,962, 696 
2,870,365 
2,819, 096 
2,807, 168 
2,800, 198 
2,523, 868 
2,492, 467 
2,408, 663 
2,312,034 
2, 253, 698 
2,039, 983 
2,009,389 
2,002,946 
1,881, 156 
1,730, 661 
1,652, 280 
1,590, 657 
1,505, 594 
1,502, 839 
1,482, 633 
1,416,482 
1,269,274 
1,250, 043 
1, 180,896 
1,169, 403 
1,148, 608 
1,146, 266 
1,133,581 

389,419 

337,210 


For 1927, the first year in which value was recorded. 


~ of kilowatt hours was 538 in the fiscal year 1911; 950 in 1920; and 1,497 in 1930. 


separately recorded. 


‘Subsection 7.—Trade in Raw and Manufactured Products. 


4For 1903, the first year separately recorded. 


The amount generated for export in millions 
8For 1922, the first year 


Relation Between Trade in Raw and Manufactured Products.—The 
industrial development of a country is indicated by the character of the goods it 


imports and exports. 


In the early years of Canada’s development the imports 


were made up chiefly of manufactured products and the exports of raw and semi- 
Since the opening of the twentieth century this has been 


manufactured products. 
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almost reversed, a large percentage of the imports consisting of raw and semi- 
manufactured products for use in Canadian manufacturing industries, and the exports 
consisting to a considerable degree of products which have undergone some process 
of manufacture. Thus, the imports of partly and fully manufactured goods increased 
from $129,693,000 to $690,106,000 between 1900 and 1931, while exports of such 
goods increased during the same period from $98,906,000 to $494,562,000. Since ~ 
the opening of the present century Canada has passed through much the same 
stages of development in her economic life as did the United States during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. ‘Though Canada has not gone so far as the United 
States in increasing exports of manufactured goods but curtailing imports, while 
curtailing exports of raw materials but increasing imports, she has made consider- 
able progress in this regard since 1914 (the last pre-war fiscal year). In 1930 and 
1931 the rapid decline in commodity prices which has affected raw materials so 
much more than manufactured goods has tended to increase the percentages of 
both imports and exports of manufactures from what otherwise would have been 
recorded. : 


STATEMENT SHOWING PROPORTION OF RAW MATERIALS AND PARTLY AND FULLY 
MANUFACTURED GOODS IMPORTED INTO AND EXPORTED FROM CANADA AND 
THE UNITED STATES, 1900, 1914 AND 1920-31. 


Raw Materials. Partly ree at Fully Manuipcens 
Fiscal Year. — 
Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. 


DiCanle P.c. |) pre. | op.e. 41 p.6. 1) D-Ce 1 tD.C.. |) D:Gar)|| oD: Call eos Cn ime eee 


LOO ORs pe cps © «ousted oneter cones 24-9 | 44-0 | 41-5 | 40-2 | 10-6 | 15-8 | 7-7 | 11-2 || 64-5 | 40-2 | 40-8 | 48-6 
LOA Trehs. cates wcolevete ee onenet a ais 21:8 | 46-5 | 63-2 | 39-9 || 9-3 | 16-9 | 10-1 | 16-1 || 68-8 | 36-6 | 26-7 | 44-0 
WO 2 re weats tl ne wyascte avec 27-5 | 52-8 | 35-7 | 32-6 |] 13-2 | 15-3 | 15-1 | 12-5 || 59-3 | 31-9 | 49-2 | 54-9 
LOO age ete loks Geechee ascere <n o's 24-9 | 41-1 | 44-2 | 35-5 || 11-7 | 14-8 | 16-6 | 10-3 |] 63-5 | 44-1 | 39-2 | 54-2 
DOO cece Resnin anche ays c= 28-9 | 46-4 | 44-5 | 39-1] 9-6} 15-6 | 14-5 | 11-1 || 61-5 | 38-0 | 41-0] 49-8 
OS aie cae sca taaces aiagstse "5 28-4 | 48-3 | 44-7 | 36-3 | 9-7 | 18-8 | 16-2 | 12-5 || 61-9 | 32-9 | 39-1] 51-2 
NES eee be is Aon arte ee gee 28-4 | 44-6 | 43-4 | 35-7 || 11-2 | 18-5 | 16-8 | 14-1 || 60-4 | 36-9 | 39-8 | 50-2 
AS DAR ae a SE Miri tera 27-7 | 49-8 | 44-7 | 39-4 || 10-8 | 18-4 | 15-1 | 13-5 || 61-5 | 31-8 | 40-2 | 47-1 
PAS el eee ci i eS 27-6 | 54-5 | 47-1 | 33-4 || 10-0 | 17-8 | 14-4 | 13-6 || 62-4 | 27-7 | 38-5 | 53-0 
ID VA eee eed ie, REA it Soar e reee 25-6 | 51-1 | 46-2 | 35-0 | 10-1 | 17-8 | 14-6 | 14-1 || 64-3 | 31-1 | 39-2] 50-9 
LO 28 rete. cheeeerrae cos, 0s 25-6 | 50-3 | 47-2 | 82-3 |] 9-6] 18-0 | 15-4 | 14-9 || 64-8 | 31-7 | 37-4 | 52-8 
1 Oo aetege ase. oben enepersiameaten i 23-0 | 47-9 | 48-5 | 29-6 | 8-0 | 19-8 | 14-3 | 13-8 || 69-0 | 32-3 | 37-2 | 56-6 
LOGO ope ete Sectors oamaee ere 23-1 | 46-5 | 38-3 | 27-0 | 7-7 | 20-4 | 19-1 | 18-8 |] 69-2 | 33-1 | 42-6] 59-2 
LOB T ecove es 3 Satire scien ‘| 23-9 | 45-8 | 38-2 | 29-1 || 7-6] 18-7 | 17-8 | 18-3 || 68-5 | 35-5 | 44-0 | 57-6 


The table on p. 411 shows how Canada’s imports and exports, analysed into 
the three categories of raw materials, partly manufactured goods, and fully or 
chiefly manufactured goods, are distributed among the continents and leading 
countries of the world as well as the United Kingdom, other British Empire countries, 
the United States and other foreign countries. This latter analysis clearly demon-- 
strates that the imports into Canada from the British Empire, except the United 
Kingdom, consist chiefly of raw and semi-manufactured pees while the exports 
are made up mainly of fully manufactured products. 


In trade with industrialized continents such as Europe and Asia, Canadian 
imports are largely manufactured goods and exports raw materials or only partly 
manufactured, while in trade with South America, Oceania, Africa and North 
America (if the United States be excluded) the situation is the reverse. 


See also Table 15 of this chapter on this subject. 
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CANADA’S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS BY CONTINENTS AND LEADING COUNTRIES 
ACCORDING TO DEGREE OF MANUFACTURE, YEAR ENDED MAR. 31, 1930. 


Nore.—Values in millions of dollars. 


Raw 
Materials. 
Continent and Country. 

Per 

cent 

Value of 

Total 

$ p.c 

EUROPE 
Bele, oa.eee sways tase, 3 0-5} 4-2 
Branca rege) aise, 0-5 1-8 
ASETIMMANY nee ee tase eres 0-8) 3-8 
RGSUa Pak Stee ewe te ees 0-9) 17-3 
Netherlands: <- \t-.05. 00. 1-6} 17-0 
Switzerland Joc..cecce ue: 0-0 0-3 
United Kingdom.,...... 11-3} 5-9 
Totals, Europe........ 17-7 6-2 
N. AMERICA. 

British West Indies..... 4-3] 31-1 
UDA eae oss 0-8} 23-7 
MexiGo. 238 set at. 64s 0-7| 95-5 
Newfoundland.......... 1-3] 56-5 
St. Pierre-Miquelon..... 0-0 6-2 
= United Statess......... . 225-2) 26-6 


Totals, N. America...| 233-5] 26-8 


S. AMERICA. 
IRYORUGINI cheats ssn 
rage eee ne ska: 


Totals for continents include trade with other countries 


than those specified. 


Imports. Exports (Domestic). 
Partly Fully Partly Fully 
Manufac- Manufac- M Ses Manufac- Manufac- 
tured. tured. = tured. tured. 
Per Per Per Per Per 
Value. ie Value. me Value. oy Value my Value ou 
Total Total Total Total Total 
$ p.c. $ p.c. $ pc. $ p.c. $ p.c 
0-7} 5-6] 11-7] 90-2! 17-6} 81-3 1-8) 8-3} 2-3] 10-4 
0-7} 2-9) 24-0) 95-3} 10-0} 60-3) 3-3} 20-0} 38-2] 19-7 
1-8 8-4) 18-9} 87-8] 12-5) 49-2 6-2} 24-6 6-6] 26-2 
0-1) 2-6} 4-0) 80-1 8-0} 69-8 1-2} 10-3} 2-3) 19-9 
0-3) 3-6} 7-5) 79-4 9-8} 61-5] 3-7) 23-0} 2-5) 15-5 
0-0 - 7:3] 99-7 - 0-9} 0-6). 49-9} 0-6) 49-2 
8-6] 4-6] 169-3) 89-5] 175-8} 62-4] 22-4 7-9} 83-6] 29-7 
12-7| 4-5} 254-3) 89-3]) 246-1) 60-3} 40-4 9-9} 121-2) 29-8 
7-41 54-0) 2-0} 14-9) 0-4; 2-3) 0-6) 3-7} 14-1) 94-0 
1-4; 40-4 1-3] 35-9 2-1) 50-2 0-2 4-4 1:9} 45-4 
0-0} 3-9} 0-0} 0-61 0-0} 0-4 0-0} 0-8} 2-6) 98-8 
0-0} 0-6 1-0} 42-9] 3-2) 25-9) 0-3 2-4, 8-7] 71-7 
- ~ 0-1} 93-8] 0-2} 2-7 0-1 1:0} 5-6] 96-3 
57-0] 6-7] 565-3} 66-7) 160-3] 31-1] 144-0} 28-0) 210-8} 40-9 
68-0} 7-8] 569-9} 65-4]) 167-0] 29-7) 145-4] 25-9] 248-9) 44-4 
0-0} 0-1 0-8 7-91 0-0} 0-2] 0-6} 2-9} 18-6) 96-9 
~ ~ 0-0 1-0} 0-0 = 0-1 1-7] 4-2) 98-3 
3-8] 95-0 0-1 2-7 0-1 5-3 0-1 3+2 1-5) 91-5 
- - 0-0 - 0-6] 36-3 0-0 1-0 1-0} 62-7 
1-2} 15-6 - 0-2} 13-3) 0-0 1-1 1:5| 85-6 
5-6] 17-6] 0-9} 3-0 1-1 3-1 0-8} 2-4) 32-7) 94-5 
SIA. 
British India. -.3. .. + ae 0-5} 5-9} 0-1 0-7| 8-4! 93-4) 0-0) 0-1 3-3] 36-5} 5-8) 63-4 
Ghing wags ee eos oe ha 2s 0-8} 26-5| 0-5} 17-2 1-7} 56-3] 2-3] 13-9] 4-9; 29-8} 9-3) 56-3 
JapANeses eins cic. Se 3-8} 30-6] O-1 1-1 8-6] 68-3] 10-7] 35-0} 15-4] 50-5) 4-4] 14-5 
Totals, Asia... 2.260: 7-1} 23-0 1-2} 3-9) 22-8! 73-1) 18-0} 20-7} 23-7] 387-6) 26-3} 41-7 
OcEANIA. 
AMBEVOL A ya eere pe nee 1-3} 31-2} 0-9] 21-6] 2-0} 47-2] 0-4) 2-6 1-6} 9-6] 14-3] 87-8 
TEU iy «seen eae eh an a - - 3-7) 99-8 - 0-2 ~ 2-3) 0-1] 31-7} 0-3] 66-0 
New Zealand........... 1-2) 7-6 1-3) 8-0} 18-7} 84-4)| 0-6) 3-1 0-7 3:5] 17-9) 93-4 
Totals, Oceania....... 4. 2-7) 11-0} -5-9| 23-9) 15-9} 65-1 1-1 2-9} 2-4 6-7} 32-6} 90-4 
AFRICA. 
British East Africa...... 0-1) 4-8 1-9) 95-1 0-0} O-i) 0-0} 0-2} 0-0} 0-2 1-7| 99-6 
British South Africa.... 0-1 7-5| 0-6) 76-7] O-1] 15-8 1-1 9-8} 0-4; 3-6) 9-5) 86-6 
British West Africa..... 1-3} 100-0 - - - ~ ~ - 0-0 0-2 1-1) 99-8 
Totals, Africa......... 1-8]. 40-0}... 2-5|/-.56-2| © 0-2ie 3-8 1-1 6:3} 0-6] 3-3) 15-8) 90-4 
Grand Totals...... 288-3] 23-1) 96-0} 7-7) 864-0) 69-2] 429-4) 38-4) 213-3] 19-0) 477-6) 42-6 
United Kingdom bg 11-3} 5-9} 8-6} 4-6] 169-3} 89-5) 175-8] 62-4] 22-4 7-9} 83-6} 29-7 
Other Br. Empire....... 12-3] 19-4] 20-0} 31-4] 31-3} 49-2] 7-1 1-2) be heo 7-6} 83-4] 85-2 
Totals, Br. Empire....| 23-6} 9-3] 28-6} 11-3] 200-5} 79-4) 182-8) 48-1] 29-8 7-9| 167-0} 44-0 
United States.......... 225-2) 26-6) 57-0 6-7| 565-3] 66-7! 160-3} 31-1] 144-0} 28-0} 210-8} 40-9 
Other foreign countries..| 39-5] 26-7) 10-4 7-0} 98-2) 66-3]) 86-3] 38-2] 39-4] 17-5) 99-9} 44-3 
Totals, Foreign Coun- 
Mariemeh ches. can 264-7) 26-6] 67-4 6-7| 663-5} 66-7|| 246-5) 33-3] 183-4] 24-8} 310-7]; 41-9 
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Subsection 8.—Canada’s Position in International Trade in the Calendar 
Years 1913 and 1930. 


Canada continues to hold her position in international trade, as indicated by 
the following table giving “(Comparison of the Trade of the Principal Countries of 
the World’. In 1913 the Dominion occupied eighth place in imports among the 
leading trading countries but in 1930 she occupied fifth place. In export trade, 
Canada in 1913 was in tenth position, in 1929 she had moved up to fifth position 
but in 1930 was in sixth position, British India having moved up to fifth place. In 
aggregate trade, Canada in 1913 was in ninth position but in 1930, as in 1926 to 
1929, she was in fifth position. Thus in imports and aggregate trade Canada came 
next after the four leading trading countries, each of which has from four to twelve 
times our population, viz., the United States, the United Kingdom, Germany and 
France. 


The serious falling off in Canada’s trade during the calendar year 1930, the 
proportional decrease being greater than for a number of the leading European 
trading nations, has affected Canada’s position in trade per capita as compared 
with 1929. Thus in imports per capita Canada dropped from fourth to eighth place, 
in exports from third to fourth, and in aggregate trade from fourth to sixth. How- 
ever, as compared with 1913, Canada’s position in trade per capita has been well 
maintained, and the amount of trade on that basis has shown a substantial increase. 
In aggregate per capita trade in 1930 Canada was exceeded by New Zealand, 
Denmark, Switzerland, Netherlands and Belgium. 


COMPARISON OF THE TRADE OF THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, 
CALENDAR YEARS 1913 AND 19380. 


Increase (-+) or Trade 
Rank. Foreign Trade. Decrease (—) per 
1930 Compared with 1913. capita. 
Country. Se 
1913. | 1930. ' 1913. 1930. Amount. Per cent. 1913. 1930. 
Net Imports for Million $ Million $ Million $ p.c. $ $ 
Consumption. : 

1 1 |United Kingdom...... 3, 207-9 4,661-6) + 1,453-7) + 45-3 69-68} 101-56 
3 2 |United States......... 1, 756-9 2,995-5| + 1,242-6) + 70-7 18-10 24-44 
2 3 |Germany.............. 2, 563-3 2,473°6) — 89-7]) — 3-5 38-62 38-20 
4 QA TANCen as ee ees e takes 1, 625-3 2,057-1) + 431-8} + 26-6 41-04 50-01 
8 S| Canadars...s os nae 659-1 989-0] + 329-9) + 50-1 87-55 99-35 
5 6 |Netherlands........... 1,575-0 974-1] — 600-9] — 38:2) 256-35) 123-30 
7 Jaltltaly, Breeches ces 703 °6 907-8) + 204-2) + 29-0 20-28 21-77 
6 8) (Beloiunraencsns os spe ee 894-9 863-9] — 31-0) — 38-5} 118-07] 107-19 
13 Oi Japan Moan jo. eee cee 363-3 746-0] ++ 382-7) + 105-3 6-94 11-51 
10° 10 |Argentina.............. 406-6 713-3] + 306-7) + 75-4 46-76 63-72 
9 11 |British India.......... 594-1 696-1] + 102-0} + 17-2 1-88 2°18 
12 12 |Switzerland........... 370-5 617-1) + 146-6) + 39-6 97-99) 127-62 
11 13 |Australia.............. 370°6 448-4) + 77-8) + 21-0 78-30 69-69 
16 14 |Sweden.............05. 226-9 443-1) + 216-2] + 95-3 40:44 72-40 
17 15 |Denmark.............. 208-3 438-0] + 229-7) -+- 110-3 75-08) 124-44 
18 16 |British South Africa... 196:5 314-2) + 117-7); + 59-9] 28-72} 28-03 
15 LZ HIS PAInige ves cltarees cont ee 252-1 287-5) + 35°4| + 14-0 12-64 12-72 
19 IS | Notwaye- sees ec ees: 148-0 283-4) -- 135-4) + 91-5 60-11} 100-47 
14 19: Bragiliete tea cece 326-0 256-6) — 69-4; — 21:3 13-41 6-37 
20 20 'New Zealand.......... 104-1 204-11 + 100-0} + 96-2 : 
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COMPARISON OF THE TRADE OF THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, 
CALENDAR YEARS 1913 AND 1930—concluded. 


i ‘ Increase (+) or Trade 

Rank. Foreign Trade. Decrease (—) per 
1930 Compared with 1913. capita. 

Country. ato, Ae aT 

1913. | 1930. 1913. 1930. Amount. | Per cent. 1913. 1930. 

Exports (Domestic). Million $ Million $ Million $ D:c. $ $ 
2 1 |United States......... 2,448-3 3,781-8} + 1,333-5) + 54-5) 25-23) 30-82 
1 2 |United Kingdom...... 2,556-2 2,776°7| + 220-5) + 8-6] 55-52] 60-50 
3 Si Germany ashi: ioe 2,402-9 2,696-1) + 293-2) + 12-2 36-22 41-64 
4 AONE PAN COR eo de wists hush 1,327-9 1,683-2) + 355-3] + 26:8 33°53 40-92 
6 Ss 'British Indiaw:. .o..... 781-9 917-4) + 135-5} + 17-3 2-48 2-88 
10 As Canada st ceci os «leita. & 436-2 885-9) + 449-7) + 103-1) 57-95} 89-17 
7 Te SGUELUT tare ofarcon ic ok te, 701-5 733-4) + 31-9) + 4-5} 92-55] 90-99 
13 Sipapans. se Ses 313-5 710-3) + 396-8) + 126-6 5-99 10-96 
5 9 Netherlands Rae ed. Oe 1, 239-4 692-4) — 547-0) — 44-1} 201-71} 87-64 
8 «Ay A Os ed rare oe ear 484-7 634-8) + 150-1) + 31-0 13-97 15-23 
9 DL jArgentinn sacs. 2/6 te cae 465-6 592-6] + 127-0] + 27:3 53-61 52-94 
11 dD PAURCEALIA: «0.0 o's cars st 354-0 434-3] + 80-3} + 22-7| 74-78! 67-50 
15 13° (Swedettrcs... Sis were 219-0 415-5} + 196-5} + 89-7| 39-05} 67-89 
17 14.) Denmark, <..02 2.054% 170-8 406-8} + 236-0) ++ 138-2 61-55) 115-57 
14 15 jowitzerland.<.. 72.2 2° 265-6 343-1] + 77-5) + 29-2 70-25 84-67 
18 16 |British South Africa 133-9 330-6} + 196-7) + 146-9 19-58 29-49 
12 17 Brazil tae Mewar st 2 314-7 318-5) + 3-8} + 1-2 12-94 7-91 
16 J Roti Nel 0129 Ae ae aaa ng aoe 204-1 270-2) + 66-1] + 32-4 10-23 11-96 
19 19 Nay Zealand: © coe. a2 102-1 215-2) + 113-1) + 110-8 97-01| 144-40 
20 cot [Norway fast) eae. 102-1 180-7) + 78-6) ++ 77:0| 41-46} 64-05 

Aggregate Trade. 

1} 1 | United Kingdom...... 5, 764-1 7,488-3) + 1,674-2) + 29-0} 125-20} 162-06 
3 2 |United States......... 4,205-2 6,781-3) + 2,576-1) + 61-3 43-33 55:26 
iy STRGOrMIAn Ye ce ene es 4,966-2 5,169-7} + 203-5) + 4-1} 74-84) 79-84 
4 AWEPANCO Sores alatts Gale ss 2, 9538-2 3, 740-3] + 787-1) + 26-7| 74-57) 90-93 
9 “Tal KSEE ETT GF ae Pape ees i a 1,095-3 1,874-9) + 779-6) + 71-2) 145-50} 188-52 
5 6 |Netherlands........... 2,814-4 1,666-5| — 1,147-9) — 40-8! 458-06] 210-94 
7 TAL BSEHISWANGID so og 26 1,376-0 1,613-5} + 237-5) + 17-3 4-36 5-06 
6 So Belotum. i733 tet 1,596-4 1,597-3) + _ 0-9) + 0-1) 210-62) 198-18 
8 OF halo nee eo Ne, 1, 188-3 1,542-6| -+ 354-3) + 29-8] 34-25) 37-00 
NOS LO PRD AIOE ee ck he ee ares. 676-8 1,456-3} -+ 779-5) + 115-2} 12-93) 22-47 
10 11 j|Argentina.............. 872-2 1,305-9} -+ 433-7) + 49-7}; 100-35) 116-66 
11 12 PA USHESIAA 505 cic cs c'ccs s « 724 -6 882-7| -+ 158-1) + 21-8} 153-08} 137-19 
14 13 |Switzerland........... 636-1 860-2] -+ 224-1) + 35-2} 168-24) 212-29 
16 14 Sweden 22. i acide cc 0.012 445-9 858-6} -- 412-7) + 92-6} 79-49) 140-29 
17 15. eenmark 7.25266. coe. 379°1 844-8] + 465°7) + 122-8} 136-63] 240-01 
18 16 |British South Africa.. 330-4 644-8} + 314-4) + 95-2| 48-30) 58-52 
13 HS PHAS TAZA tte hs ache nists 640-7 575-1] — 65-6) — 10-2 26-35 14-28 
15 PSUS OE EDoe ohooh eiviccs aus sce 456-2 557-7) + 101-5) + 22-2 22-87 24-68 
19 TOMINGK WAY... Ae carae aoc. s 250-1 464-1] + 214-0) + 85-6] 101-57] 164-52 
20 20 |New Zealand.......... 206-2 419-3) + 213-1) + 103-3} 195-90) 281-36 


Canada’s Share in World Trade.—Two tables on pp. 57 and 58 of the Con- 
densed Preliminary Report on the Trade of Canada, 1931, published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, and not reproduced here to economise space, show in values 
and percentages Canada’s share in the imports and in the exports of the forty prin- 
cipal trading countries of the world for the calendar years 1913, 1922 and 1929. 


Since 1913 Canada has made remarkable progress in the expansion of her export 
trade to the world’s markets, and in supplying her requirements from all parts of 
the world. The first of the above-mentioned tables showing ‘‘Canada’s Share in 
Imports of Principal Countries’, indicates that while the total imports of the 40 
countries listed increased from 1913 to 1929 by 60 p.c., the share of those imports 
provided by Canada increased by 215 p.c. In 1913 Canada provided only 1-95 p.c. 
of the total imports of these countries, while in 1929 her share was 3-83 p.c. 
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With regard to Empire countries, imports from Canada by the British West 
Indies expanded from 9-7 p.c. in 1913 to 18-5 p.c. of their total imports in 1929; 
by British Guiana from 9-3 p.c. to 18-8 p.c.; by Australia from 1-2 p.c. to 2-7 
p.c.; by New Zealand from 2-1 p.c. to 9-8 p.c.; by British South Africa from 2-0 
p.c. to 3-6 p.c.;_ by Newfoundland from 32 p.c. to 41 p.c.; while the percentage 
for the United Kingdom remained stationary at 3-8 p.c. in 1929 asin 1913. Among 
the principal foreign countries, imports from Canada by the United States increased 
from 7-9 p.c. of its total imports in 1913 to 11-4 p.c. in 1929; by Germany from 
0-6 p.c. to 2°38 p.c.;_ by Italy from 0-4 p.c. to 3-2 p.e.; and by France from 0-2 
p:ci-to L-5)p.c: 

In the interpretation of these and all tables showing trade between Canada 
~ and other specified countries, it should be borne in mind that there are numerous 
and, in some instances, quite large discrepancies between the figures of trade with a 
specified country as shown by Canada and as shown by that country. These arise 
in all countries chiefly through inability to trace the actual origin of imports and 
final destination of exports. <A large proportion of Canada’s overseas exports passes 
through the United States and is therefore credited to the latter country rather. 
than Canada by the importing countries. If the Canadian figures of declared 
exports be substituted, the total imports from Canada of these 40 principal countries 
in 1929 would be $1,172,998,000, an increase of 230 p.c. over 1913 and amounting to 
4-02 p.c. of the total imports of these countries in 1929. 


The other side of this trade expansion is shown in the other table, “Canada’s 
Share in Domestic Exports of Principal Countries’, which indicates the increasing 
proportion of the exports of 40 countries taken by Canada. While the total 
exports of these countries increased from 1913 to 1929 by 58 p.c., exports to Canada 
increased 122 p.c., or from 3-89 p.c. to 4-75 p.c. of the total exports of these countries. 


Among countries of the Empire, Canada’s purchases from the British West 
Indies increased from 11-8 p.c. of their total exports in 19138 to 18-0 p.c. in 1929; 
from New Zealand from 2-7 p.c. to 6-2 p.c.; from Fiji from 4-7 p.c. to 33-4 p.c.; 
from Australia from 0-2 p.ec. to 0-8 p.c.; and from the United Kingdom from 4-5 
p.c. to 4-8 p.c. Among the principal foreign countries, exports to Canada by the 
United States increased from 15-9 p.ec. of its total exports in 1913 to 17-5 p.e. in 
1929; by France from 0-4 p.c. to 1-2 p.c.; by Germany from 0:6 p.c. to 0-7 p.c.; 
and by Belgium from 0-5 p.c. to 1-2 p.e. 


Subsection 9.—Main Historical Tables and Tables showing Current Trends 
in External Trade. 


In this subsection are assembled in summary form the main tables of Canadian 
trade since Confederation, while the figures of trade in the latest years are given in 
greater detail by countries and commodities. Tables 1 to 9 inclusive are of a 
historical character, while ‘Tables 10 and 11 give in summary form, and Tables 12 
and 13 in detail, our exports and imports for the four latest fiscal years. In Table 
14 imports are divided into dutiable and free, and exports into Canadian and foreign 
produce. ‘Table 15 analyses our trade in the latest year by main groups of origin 
and degrees of manufacture. Table 16 classifies that trade according to purpose. 
Table 17 gives trade by provinces and customs ports, and Table 18 by tariffs. Tables 
19 and 20 deal with our ‘imports and exports by countries in the latest five years, 
while Table 21 shows the values of our imports and exports transported via the 
United States. 
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AGGREGATE EXTERNAL TRADE OF CANADA, 1907-3! 


IMPORTS 
EXPORTS 
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1.—Aggregate External Trade of Canada, fiscal years, 1868-1931. 
ee of 
Imports oF MERCHANDISE ENTERED mports 
Bee ros Gui Comair Exports OF MERCHANDISE.! aay ers t 
Year Coin = * ana pers 
: anadian oreign erchan- 
Dutiable. Free. Total. Produce. Produce. dise) . 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1868 . 43,655,696] 23,434,463]  67,090,159)) 48,504,899 4,166,821] 52,701,720)) 119,791,879 
1869 41,069,342} 22,085,599! 63,154,941) 52,400,772 3,855,801] 56,256,573) 119,411,514 
1870 45,127,422] 21,774,652) 66,902,074) 59,043,590 6,527,622) 65,571,212] 132,473,286 
1871 60,094,362) 24,120,026) 84,214,388] 57,630,024 9,853,244 67,483,268] 151,697,656 
1872 68,276,157; 36,679,210} 104,955,367) 65,831,083} 12,798,182) 78,629,265] 183,584,632 
1873 71,198,176) 53,310,953} 124,509,129) 76,538,025 S, 405, 910) 85,943,935] 210,453,064 
1874 76, 232,530 46,948,357} 123,180,887 76, 741, 997 10,614,066 87,356,093) 210,536,980 
1875 . 78,138,511] 39,270,057) 117,408,568) 69,709,823 7,187,319] 76,847,142) 194,255,710 
1876 . 60,238,297) 32,274,810) 92,518,107] 72,491,437 7,234,961] 79,726,398] 172,239,505 
1877 . 60,916,770 33, 209, 624 94, 126,394 68,030,546 7,111, 108 75,141,654!) 169,268,048 
1878 . 59,773,03S} 30,622,812) 90,395,851] 67,989,800) 11,164,878 79, 154, 678 169,550,529 
1879 55,426,836) 23,275,683] 78,702,51S) 62,431,025 8,355,644] - 70,786,669} 149,489,188 
1880 . 54,182,967] 15,717,575} 69,900,542) 72,899,697) 13,240,006) 86,139,703] 156,040,245 
1881 71,620,725} 18,867,604) 90,488,329) 83,944,701] 18,375,117) $7,319,818] 187,808,147 
1882 85, 757, 433 25,387,751) 111,145, 184 94,137, 657 7,628,453} 101,766,110) 212,911,294 
1883 . 91,588,339 30,273,157| 121,861,496 87,702,431 9,751,773 97,454,204) 219,315,700 
1884 . 80,010,498) 25,962,480) 105,972,978] 79,833,098 9,389,106} 89,222,204) 195,195,182 
1885 . 73,269,618) 26,486,157) 99,755,775)| 79,181,735 8,079,646] 87,211,381] 186,967,156 
1886 . 70,658,819) 25,338,318] 95,992,137] 77,756,704 7,438,079| 85,194,783) 181,186,920 
1887 78, 120,679 26,986,531] 105,107,210 80,960, $09 8, 549, 333 89,510, 242)) 194,617,452 
1888 69,645,824) 31,025,804] 100,671,628) 81,382,072 8,803,394] 90,185,466 190,857,094 
1889 74,475,139} 34,628,057] 109,098,196) 80,272,456 6,938,455] 87,210,911] 196,309, 107 
1890 77,106,286) 34,576,287; 111,682,573] 85,257,586 9,051,781} 94,309,367] 205,991,940 
1891 74,536,036) 36,997,918) 111,533,954] 88,671,738 8,798,631] 97,470,369] 209,004,323 
1892 69,160,737) 45,999,676) 115,160,413] 99,032,466] 13,121,791) 112,154,257] 227,314,670 
1893 . 69,873,571 45,297,259) 115,170,830] 105,488,798 8,941,856} 114,430,654] 229,601,484 
1894 62,779, 182 46,291,729! 109,070,911) 103,851,764 11,833,805} 115,685,569] 224,756,480 
1895 . 58,557,655] 42,118,236) 100,675,891] 102,828,441 6,485,043} 109,313,484] 209,989,375 
1896 . 67,239,759] 38,121,402] 105,361,161] 109,707,805 6,606,738] 116,314,543] 221,675,704 
1897 . 66,220,765} 40,397,062} 106,617,827] 123,632,540} 10,825,163] 134,457,703)) 241,075,530 
1898 . 74,625,088) 51,682,074] 126,307,162)| 144,548,662}  14,$80,883 159,529,545 285, 836, 707 
1899 89,433,172) 59,989,244) 149,422,416) 137,360,792} 17,520,088] 154,880,880!) 304,303,296 
1900 104,346,795} 68,304,881] 172,651,676) 168,972,301) 14,265,254! 183,237,555) 355,889,231 
1901 . 105,969,756} 71,961,163} 177,930,919] 177,431,386) 17,077,757) 194,509,143) 372,440,062 
1902 118, 657,496 78,080,308] 196,737,804] 196,019,763 13,951,101) 209,970,864) 406,708,668 
1903 136, 796,065 88,298,744} 225,094,809] 214,401,674 10, 828-087} 225,226,761) 450,324,570 
1904 148,909,576] 94,999,839} 243,909,415) 198,414,439] 12,641,239] 211,055,678] 454,965,093 
1905 150,928, 787| 101,035,427) 251,964,214] 190,854,946) 10,617,115} 201,472,061) 453,436,275 
1906 . 173,046,109} 110,694,171] 283,740,280] 235,483,956) 11,178,846} 246,657,802) 530,398,082 
19072 152,065,529] £8,160,306] 250,225,835] 180,545,306) 11,541,927) 192,087,233)) 442,313,068 
1908 218,160,047) 134,380,832} 352,540,879) 246,960,968} 16,407,984) 268,368,952) 615,909,831 
1909 . 175,014,160} 113,580,036) 288,594,186] 242,603,584 17,318,782) 259,922,366) 548,516,562 
1910 227,264,346} 148,053,853} 370,318,199)) 279,247,551) 19,516,442) 298,763,993] 669,082,192 
1911 282,723,812) 170,000,791) 452,724,603)) 274,316,553] 15,683,657) 290,000,210) 742,724,813 
1912 335,304,060] 187,100,615) 522,404,675] 290,223,857) 17,492,294) 307,716,151) 830,120,826 
1913 441,606,885} 229,600,349] 671,207,234) 355,754,600) 21,313,755] 377,068,355)1,048, 275, 589 
1914 410,258,744) 208,935,254) 619,193,998] 431,588,439 23,848,785} 455,437, 224111,074, 631, 222 
1915 279,792,195) 176,168,713] 455,955,908] 409,418,836] 52,023,673] 461,442,509] 917,398,417 
1916 289,366,527) 218,834,607] 508,201,134) 741,610,638} 37,689,432) 779,300,070)1, 287,501,204 
1917 461,733,609} 384,717,269) 846,450, 878I|1, 151,375, 768 27, 835, 33211, 179,211, 100//2,025, 661,978 
1918 542,341,522) 421,191,056} 963,532,578)1, 540,027, 788 46, 142, 004/1,586, 169, 792)2,549, 702,370 
1919- 526,494,658] 393,217,047] 919, 711, 705|/1, 216, 443, 806 52,321, 478]1, 268, 765, 285/2, 188, 476,690 
1920 63,655,165) 370,872, 958/1, 064,528, 123/11,239,492,098]  47,166,611)/1, 286, 658, 709)/2, 351, 186, 832 
1921 847,561,406] 392,597,476/1, 240, 158, 882/11, 189,163,701!  21,264,418)1, 210,428, 1192, 450,587,001 
1922 495,626,323] 252,178,009 ,804,332)| 740,240,680 13,686,329) 753,927,009]1,501, 731,341 
1923 537,258,782] 265,320,462] 802,579,244) 931,451,443) 13,844,394) 945,295, 837)1,747,875,081 
1924 591,299,094) 302,067,773] 893,366, 867//1,045,351,056 13,412, 24111, 058, 763, 297||1, 952, 130, 164 
1925 516,014,455} - 280,918,082} 796,932,537)|1,069,067,353]  12,294,290)1,081,361, 643//1, 878, 294, 180 
1926 583,051,670) 344,277,062) 927,328, 732)1,315,355, 791 13,344, 346]1,328, 700, 137||2, 256,028, 869 
1927 659,897,013] 370,995, 492)/1,030, 892, 505}1, 252, 157,506 15,415, 636} 1, 267,573, 1422, 298,465,647 © 
1928 710,050,228} 398,906, 238]1, 108, 956, 466/11, 228, 349,343 22,248, 691)1, 250,598, 034||2,359, 554, 500 
1929 821,075,430} 444, 603, 661)1, 265,679, 091))1, 363, 709, 672 25, 186, 403) 1,388,896, 075)|2, 654,575, 166 
1930 819,230,474) 429,043, 108)1,248, 273, 582)|1, 120, 258, 302 24' 679.768 1,144’ 938/070 2° 393.211. 652 
1931 574,090,230} 832,522,465) 906,612,695)| 799,742,667) 17,285,381) 817,028,048I/1, 723, 640, 743 
19323 388,511,§88] 190,005,856] 578,517,744l| 576,344,302} 11,221,215} 587,565,517|1, 166, 083,26] 


1{ncluding exports to the United States estimated ‘‘short”’ in the years 1868-1900. 


’Preliminary figures. 


2Nine months. 
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Percent- 
pees eee ot age Rate Values per capita of— 
Entered Exports = ines 
. for over XPOrts | Estimated 
Fiscal Year. to - 
Consump- | Imports I =e Population. Bisort 
tion over Entered Free 4 C ria Total Total 
Total for Con- oe Can Prodnes: Imports. rade.2 
Exports. | sumption. daniotion ; 
$ St p.c. No. $ $ 
14,388, 439 - 78-55 | 3,372,000 14-38 19-90 34-28 
6, 898,368 - 89-07 | 3,413,000 15-35 18-50 33-85 
1,330, 862 - 98-01 | 3,454,000 17-09 19-37 36:46 
16, 731, 120 os 80-13 3,518,000 16-38 23-94 40-32 
26,326, 102 = 74-92 3,611,000 18-23 29-06 47-29 
38,565, 194 = 69-03 3, 668,000 20-87 33°94 54-81 
35, 824, 794 = 70-92 3,825,000 20-06 32-20 52-26 
40,561,426 64-45 3,887,000 17-93 30-21 48-14 
12, 786, 709 = 86-18 3,949, 000 18-36 23-43 41-79 
18,984,740 = 79-83 | 4,013,000 16-97 23 -45 40-42 
11,241,173 = 87-56 | 4,079,000 16-67 22-16 38-83 
7,915,850 = 89-94 | 4,146,000 15-06 18-98 34-04 
- | 16,239,161 123-23 | 4,215,000 17-29 16-58 33°87 
~| 6,831,489 107-05 | 4,337,000 19-36 20-86 40-22 
- 91-57 | 4,384,000 21-47 25-35 46-82 
79-97 | 4,433,000 19-78 27-49 47-27 
- 84-19 | 4,485,000 17-80 23-63 41-43 
12,544,394 - 87-42 | 4,539,000 17-43 21-98 39-41 
10, 797,354 - 88-75 | 4,589,000 16-94 20-92 37-86 
15, 596, 968 ce 85-16 4,638,000 17-46 22-66 40-12 
10,486, 162 = 89-58 | 4,688,000 17-36 21-47 38-83 
21, 187,285 os 79-93 4,740,000 16-94 23-02 39-96° 
17,373,206 = 84-44 | 4,793,000 17-79 23-30 41-09 
14,063,585 - 87-39 | 4,844,000 18-31 23-02 41-33 
3,006, 156 - 97-39 | 4,889,000 20-26 23-55 43-81 
740,176 - 99-36 | 4,936,000 21-37 23 -33 44-70 
-| 6,614, 658 106-06 | 4,984,000 20-84 21-88 42-72 
- 8,637,593 108-58 5,034,000 20-43 20-00 40-43 
— | 10,453,382 110:40 | 5,086,000 21-57 20-72 42-29 
- | 27,839,876 126-11 | 5,142,000 24-04 20-73 44-77 
- | 33,222,383 126-30 | 5,199,000 27-80 24-29 52-09 
-| 5,458,464 103-65 | 5,259,000 26-12 28-41 54-53 
- | 10,585,879 106-13 | 5,822,000 31°75 32-44 64-19 
- | 16,578, 224 109-32 | 5,403,000 32-84 33-13 65-97 
- | 18,233,060 106-73 5,532,000 35-43 35-56 70-99 
= 134,952 100-06 | 5,673,000 37-79 39-68 77-47 
32, 853, 737 - 86-53 | 5,825,000 34-06 41-87 75-93 
50, 492, 153 ra 79-96 5,992,000 31-85 42-05 73-90 
37,082,478 - 86-93 | 6,171,000 38-16 45-98 84-14 
58, 138, 602 ~ 76:77 | 6,302,000 28-65 39-70 68-35 
89,171,927 = 74-71 | 6,491,000 38-05 54-31 92-36 
28, 671, 830 - 90-06 | 6,695,000 36-24 43-10 79°34 
71, 554, 200 - 80-68 | 6,917,000 40-37 53-54 93-91 
162, 724,393 - 64:06 | 7,206,643 38-06 62-82 100-88 
214, 688, 524 = 58-90 7,365, 205 39-40 70-93 110-33 
294, 138,879 - 56-18 | 7,527,208 47-26 89-17 136-43 
163, 756, 774 - 73°56 | 7,692,832 56-10 80-49 136-59 
-| 5,486,601 101-20} 7,862,078 52-08 57-99 110-07 
- |271,098, 936 153-34 8,035, 584 92-29 63-24 155-53 
~ |3832, 760, 222 139-31 8, 180, 160 140-75 103-48 244-23 
— 1622, 637,214 164-62 | 8,328,382 184-91 115-69 300-60 
- 1349, 053,580 137-95 8,478,546 143-48 108-48 251-96 
— 1222, 130,586 120-87 | 8,631,475 143-61 123 -34 266-95 
29, 730, 763 - 97-60 | 8,787,949 135-32 141-20 276-52 
ARO. 122 Bea) 100-82 | 8,919,000 83-00 83-84 166-84 
— {142,716,593 117-78 9,009, 000 103-39 89-09 192-48 
~ |165,396, 430 118-51 9, 142, 0008 114-35 97-72 212-07 
— |284,429, 106 135-69 9, 293, 000 115-04 85-76 200-80 
- {401,371,405 | 148-28 9, 450, 0003 139-19 98-13 237-32 
— {236,680,637 | 122-92 9,635,000 129-96 106-99 236-95 
— 1141, 641, 568 112-7 9,833, 0003 124-92 112-78 237-70 
— 1123, 216, 984 109-72 | 10,027,000 136-00 126-23 262-23 
103,335,512 - 91-72 | 10,206,000 117-83 122-31 240-14 
89, 584, 647 -|~ 90-12 | 10,374,196 77-09 87-39 164-48 
-| 9,047,773 100-16 - - ~ a 


Trade, fiscal years 1868-1921. 


2.—Ratio of Exports to Imports and Value per Capita of Exports, Imports and Total 


8The population upon which per capital 


2Not including exports of foreign produce. 


1Nine months. DIC 
figures are based for the years 1922-80 inclusive are the revised estimates (seep. 110). ‘Preliminary figures. 
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418 EXTERNAL TRADE 


3.—Movement of Coin and Bullion, fiscal years 1868-1931. 


Nore.—Up to 1919 ‘‘silver bullion in bars, blocks, ingots, drops, sheets and plates, unmanufactured” was 


1 No record for 1919 imports and exports. 


2Preliminary figures. 


included in ‘‘coin and bullion’? but since that time it has been regarded as ‘‘merchandise’. The 
figures from 1899 have been revised in accordance with the new arrangement. 
Exports. Total a 
ports an 
Fiscal Year. qh nioks Exports of 
Pony Canadian. Foreign. Total Coin and 
Bullion. 
$ $ $ $ . $ 
4,895, 147 4,866, 168 - 4,866, 168 9,761,315 
4,247, 229 4,218, 208 - 4,218, 208 8,465, 437 
4,335,529 8,002, 278 = 8,002,278 12,337,807 
2,733,094 6, 690,350 - 6,690,350 9,423,444 
2,753, 740 4,010,398 - 4,010,398 6, 764, 147 
3,005,465 3,845, 987 - 3,845, 987 6, 851, 452 
4, 223 , 282 1,995,835 - 1,995, 835 6,219,117 
2,210,089 1,039, 837 = 1,039, 837 3, 249,926 
2,220,111 1, 240,037 = 1, 240, 037 3,460, 148 
2,174,089 - 733, 739 733,739 2,907, 828 
803, 726 - 168, 989 168, 989 972,715 
1,639, 089 - 704, 586 704, 586 2,343,675 
1,881,807 - 1,771, 755 1,771, 755 3,653, 562 
1,123,275 ~ 971,005 971,005 2,094, 280 
1,503,748 - 371, 093 371,093 1,874, 836 - 
1, 275, 523 - 631,600 631, 600 1, 907, 123 
2,207, 666 - 2,184, 292 2,184,292 4,391,958 
2,954, 244 - 2,026,980 2,026,980 4,981,224 
3,610,557 - 56,531 56,531 3, 667, 088 
532,218 - 5,569 5,569 537, 787 
2,175,472 - 17,534 17,534 2,193,006 
575, 251 - 1,978, 256 1,978, 256 2,553,507 
1,083,011 - 2,439, 782 2,439, 782 3,522,799 
1,811,170 129,328 817,599 946,927 2,758,097 
1,818,530 306,447 1,502,671 1,809,118 3,627, 648 
6,534, 200 309,459 3, 824, 239 4,133, 698 10, 667, 898 
4,023,072 310,006 1,529,374 1, 839,380 5, 862,452 
4,576, 620 256,571 4,068, 748 4, 235,319 8,901,939 
5, 226,319 207, 532 4,491,777 4,699,309 9,925,628 
4,676, 194 327, 298 3,165, 252 3,492,550 8, 168,744 
4,390,844 1,045, 723 3,577,415 4,623,138 9,013, 982 
4,629,177 1,101, 245 2,914, 780 4,016,025 8, 645, 202 
8, 152, 640 1,670,068 6, 987, 100 8,657, 168 16,809,808 
3,307, 069 - 1,978,489 1,978, 489 5, 285,558 
6,053,791 - 1, 669, 422 1, 669 , 422 7, 723,213 
8,695, 707 - 619, 963 619,963 9,315,670 
_ 7,554,917 = 2,465,557 2,465,557 10,020,474 
8,961,340 - 1,844,811 1,844,811 11,806, 151 
6,670, 527 - 9,928, 828 9,928,828 16,549,355 
7,029,047 - 13, 189,964 13,189,964 20,219,011 
5, 887,737 - 16, 637, 654 16, 637, 654 22,525,391 
9,611,761 2 1,589,791 1,589, 793 11,201,554 
5,514,817 - 2,594, 536 2,594,536 8,109, 353 
9, 226,715 - 7,196, 155 7,196, 155 16,422,870 . 
25,077,515 - 7,601,099 7,601,099: 32,678,614 
4,309,811 - 16, 163 , 702 16, 163, 702 20,473,513 
14,498,451 1,219 23,559,485 23 , 560, 704 38,059, 155 
131, 483,396 667 29,365, 701 29,366,368 160, 849, 764 
33, 876, 227 315 103,572,117 103 ,572, 432 137,448, 659 
26, 986,548 86, 087 196,460,961 196,547,048 223 , 533,596 
11,290,341 290, 281 3,201, 122 3,491,403 14,781, 744 
50,463, 494 230,117 49,815,279 50,045,396 100,508, 890 
7,218,775 24,368, 846 9,815,827 34, 184, 673 41,403, 448 
4,788, 246 18,085,904 5, 251, 430 23), 801,001 28,125,577 
26,455,231 1,766,060 25, 782, 806 27,548, 866 54,004, 097 
3,496,705 12,521,619 12,924,211 25, 445, 830 28,942,535 
4,142,292 2,948 253 1,971,620 4,919,973 9,062, 265 
51,437, 859 45, 880, 408 25, 242,303 TIMIZ2E OLE 122,560,570 — 
46,086,458 2,011,391 43,040,819 45,052,210 91, 138. 668 
31,308, 807 380, 855, 656 SieOe lot | 61, 886, 967 93,195,774 
29,560,310 36, 932,465 58, 299,998 95, 232,463 124, 792,773 
2,716, 218 410,435 4,494, 783 4,905,218 7,621,436 
39, 126,924 80 44,996,512 44 996, 592 84,123,516 
1,799, 093 44,994,578 22,860,214 67,854, 792 69, 653 .885 


DUTIES COLLECTED ON EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 419 


4.—Duties Collected on Exports, 1868-1892, and on Imports for Home Consumption, 
1868-1931, with Percentages of Expense of Collection to Gross Customs Revenue 
Collected, fiscal years 1868-1931. 


Nortr.— Duties on exports were not collected after the year 1892. The figures in this table are the gross 
figures of duties collected; the net national revenue from customs taxation, because of the drawbacks paid 
where commodities on which duties have been collected are afterwards exported in a more highly manu- 
factured state, is considerably smaller. For statistics of net customs revenue see Statement of Customs 
Duties, Table 4, in Chapter X XI on Public Finance. 


Percentage Percentage 

Duties Duties of Expense Duties Duties of Expense 
Fiscal Collected} Collected |of Collection Fiscal Collected| Collected jof Collection 

Year. on on to Gross Year. on on to Gross 

Exports. Imports. Customs Exports. Imports. Customs 

Revenue. evenue. 

$ $ p.c. $ $ p.c 
lh a 17,986 8,801, 446 5-99, |) 1881 4..0 6... 8,141 18,492, 645 3-87 
TRGB, cco ea, - + 14, 403 8,284,507 7-09 || 1882......... 8,810 21,700,028 3°33 
TSO oes ee: 37,912 9,425,028 S41 |\01883. 55.50% . « 9,756 23, 162,553 3-26 
TOGL ISS FB bx: 36,066 11, 807,590 ANDAR ISSA FBS... 8,515 20, 156, 448 3-96 
Ted ohete sn exis « ~ 24,809 13,020, 684 4-04 || 1885......... 12,305 19,121,254 4-14 
ae 20, 152 12,997,578 Aa SBAt886. 4.22 68... 20, 726 19,427,398 4-10 
VA He... 14,565 14,407,318 PAS ODA USS thle ® eke x 31,397 22,438,309 3-64 
TEIO OTS eS. 7,243 15,354, 139 Ae Adsi 1888525. t5... 21,772 22,187, 869 3-81 
it DSR See 4,500 12,828, 614 DOLE ISS8 ie can. 42,207 28 142910 3-62 
1h) Beacon 4,103 12,544,348 5. orl 1890.2. 85. 93, 674 23 , 921, 234 3-63 
| Lhe Bebra 4,161 12,791,532 5-58 || 1891......... 64, 803 23,416, 266 3°83 
ISTO a ees 5 4,272 12,935, 269 5°56 | 1892......... 108 20,550,474 4-39 
PBSOM PEt S. 8,896 14,129,953 5-04 

7 Percentage Percentage Percentage 

Duties of Expense Duties of Expense Duties of Expense 
Fiseal | Collected |ofCollection|| Fiscal | Collected jof Collection|] Fiscal Collected {of Collection 

ear. on to Gross Year. on to Gross || Year. on to Gross 

Imports. Customs Imports. Customs Imports. Customs 

Revenue. Revenue. Revenue. 

$ $ p.c. $ p.c 

1893..... 21,161,711 46,671,101 3-31 || 1919...} 158,046,3341 3-13 
1894.....] 19,379,822 40,290,172 8-04 |} 1920...] 187,524, 1821 2-49 
1895..... 17, 887, 269 58,331,074 8-30 || 1921...} 179,667,683: 3°36 
1896..... 20,219, 037 48,059, 792 4-15 |} 1922 ..| 121,487,394! 3-22 
1897..... 19, 891, 997 61,024, 239 3-31 | 1923...| 188,803,370! 2-58 
1898..... 22, 157, 788 73,312,368 2-98 || 1924...] 135,122,345 2-49 
1899..... 25, 734, 229 .| 87,576,037 2:78 || 1925...) 120,222,454 3-09 
1900..... 28,889,110 . 115, 063 , 688 274 HOGG. tao. boos LLl 2-83 
1901.43. 29,106, 980 ..| 107, 180,578 3-59 || 1927...] 158,966,367 2-66 
1902 ses: 32,425,532 79,205,910! 4-77 || 1928...] 171,872,768 3-09 
T9037 7 37,110,355 .../103,940, 1011 3-55 |] 1929...] 200,479,505 3-02 
1904..... 40,954,349 .|147, 631, 4551 2-54 || 1930...) 199,011, 628 3-30 
1905..... 42,024,340 .|161, 595, 6291 2-51} 1931...] 149,250,992 4-45 


1 Includes war tax. 2Nine months. 
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5.—Exports to the United Kingdom, to the United States and to Other Countries, 
of Merchandise the Produce of Canada, fiscal years 1868-1931. 


Per cent Can. Percent. Can. 


Exports to Exports to Exports to Exports to Exports to ps cies of 

Fiscal Year. United U.K. to Total United U.S. to Tota! Other Cans dia 

Kingdom. | Can. Exports. States. Can. Exports.| Countries. Produces 

(mdse.) (mdse.) ; 

$ p.c. $ p.c. $ $ 
T8683 caste tact oo 17,905, 808 36-9 25,349,568 52-3 5, 249, 433 48 504, 809 
L860 se toast 20,486,389 39-1 26,717, 656 51-0 5,196,727 52,400, 772 
IS/Oce react cee 22,512,991 38-1 30,361,328 51-4 6,169,271 59,043, 590 
1STEe eer 2 hee 21,733,556 37-7 29,164,358 50-6 6, 732,110 57,630,024 
S72 er ere. 25,223,785 38-3 82,871,496 49-9 7, 735, 802 65, 831, 083 
LSB eo: eee 31, 402, 234 41-0 36, 714, 144 48-0 8,421, 647 76,538, 025 
180 Chak te 35, 769, 190 46-6 33,195, 805 43-3 7,777,002 76,741,997 
TS fb aa ee 34,199, 134 49-1 27,902,748 40-0 7,607,941 69, 709, 823 
TS AGE see oe ee 34,379,005 47-4 380, 080, 738 41-5 8,031,694 72,491,437 
WSU cee kes 35,491, 671 52-2 24,326,332 35-8 8,212,548 68,030,546 
SUS foresees 35, 861, 110 52-7 24,381,009 35-9 7, 747, 681 67, 989, 800 
SUG en Ae, 29,393,424 47-1 25,491,356 40-8 7,546, 245 62,431,025 
ISSO asccce Gee 35, 208,031 48-3 29,566,211 40-6 8,125,455 72,899, 697 
ISS ise 42,637,219 50-8 34,038,431 40-5 7,269,051 83,944,701 
SSO es eee 39, 816, 813 42-3 45, 782,584 48-6 8,538, 260 94,137, 657 
ASSBAE css. o5 8 39,538, 067 45-1 39,513, 225 45-1 8,651,139 87,702,431 
1884 ten ear iack 37,410, 870 46-9 34,332,641 43-0 8,089, 587 79, 833,098 
TSS5 8 25 oie sche 36,479,051 46-1 35,566, 810 44-9 7, 085, 874 79,131,735 
TSS G38 Serge ot, 36, 694, 263 47-2 34, 284,490 44-] 6,777,951 77,756, 704 
ISS irre oe ae 38,714,331 47-8 35, 269, 922 43-6 6,976, 656 80,960,909 
TS88 See, 33 , 648 , 284 41-3 40,407,483 49-6 7,326,305 81,382,072 
ESSO)e- os kee 33,504, 281 41-7 39,519, 940 49-2 7, 248, 235 80,272,456 
1890s ceeces 41,499, 149 48-7 36,213, 279 42-5 7,545, 158 85, 257, 586 
189 Pere eee 43 , 243,784 48-8 37,748 , 430 42-6 7,684,524 88, 671, 738 
LEO ON costes 54,949, 055 55-5 34, 666, 070 35-0 9,417,341 99,032,466 
1803 ae ee he 58, 409, 606 55-4 37,296,110 35-4 9, 783 , 082 105,488,798 © 
Ue oe Ae Ra er 60,878,056 58-6 32,562,509 31-4 10,411,199 103 , 851, 764 
BLS ane kee ee 57,903, 564 56-3 35, 608 , 863 34-6 9,321,014 102, 828, 441 
icc cere Meme He 62,717,941 57-2 37,789,481 34-4 9,200,383 109, 707, 805 
TSO ieee ote aeons 69, 533, 852 56-2 43 , 664, 187 35-3 10,434,501 123 , 682,540 
TSES Sy, Me oe 93,065,019 64-4 38, 989, 525 27-0 12,494,118 144, 548, 662 
TSO GR re 3) te Be. 85,113,681 62-0 89,326,485 29-0 12, 920, 626 137,360,792 
1900 gare 96,562,875 57-1 57,996,488 34-2 14,412,938 168,972,301 
LOOT RG e435 92,857,525 52-3 67, 983 , 673 38-3 16,590,188 177, 431,386 
LOQ2 aera ee des 109,347,345 55-8 66,567,784 34-0 20,104, 634 196,019, 763 
TOOS a tet S: 125,199, 980 58-4 67, 766 ,367 31-6 21,435,327 214,401, 674 
1QQ4Gee? ce 3 110, 120,892 55-5 66, 856, 885 30.0 21,436, 662 198,414, 439 
1905 Mie ee Po 97,114, 867 50-9 70,426, 765 36-9 23,313,314 190,854, 946 
190GR ee 127,456, 465 54-1 83 , 546,306 35-5 24,481, 185 235, 483, 956 
Ue re er es one 98,691, 186 54-7 62,180, 439 34-4 19, 673, 681 180, 545,306 
1908 Seti wee 126,194, 124 51-1 90,814,871 36-8 29,951,973 246, 960, 968 
1909S coe Se 126,384, 724 52-1 85,334, £06 35-2 30, 884, 054 242, 603, 584 
TOLON F< eee 139, 482, 945 50-0 104,199,675 37°3 35,564, 931 279, 247,551 
IQUR Ae Be 132, 156, 924 48-2 104,115, 823 38-0 38, 043 , 806 274,316,553 
UD ah cheap s i 147, 240, 413 50-7 102,041,222 85-2 40,942,222 290, 223, 857 
19138. sn ates 170,161,903 47-8 139, 725, 953 39-3 45,866,744 | 355,754,600 
RES Seta Be 215, 253 , 969 49-9 163,372, 825 37-9 52,961,645 431, 588,439 
POTD Wee ace ee 186, 668,554 45-6 173 320,216 42-3 49 430,066 409 , 418, 836 
i ieee BF 451,852,399 60-9 201, 106,488 27-1 88,651,751 741,610, 638 
TOW er oye ee 742,147,537 64-5 280,616,330 24-4 128,611,901 | 1,151,375, 768 
1O1S ie Cree ee oe 845,480,069 54-9 417, 233, 287 27-0 277,314,432 | 1,540,027, 788 
LOMO ee an 540,750,977 44.5 454, 873,170 37-4 220,819,659 | 1,216,443, 806 
192026 eee 489, 152, 637 39-5 | 464,028,183 37-4 | 286,311,278 | 1,239, 492,098 
UY eae ineniccee aetin Sytetl 312, 844, 871 26-3 542,322,967 45-6 333,995,863 | 1,189, 163,701 
1020s 2. ios bee 299 361,675 40-4 292,588, 643 39-5 148, 290, 362 740, 240, 680 
1s Sear ene 378 , 067,445 40-7 369,080,218 39-6 183,303, 780 931,451, 443 
1 een i, 360,057, 782 34-4 430,707,544 41-2 254,585,730 | 1,045,351, 056 
19252 Or, Coes 895, 843, 483 37-0 417,417,144 39-0 255,806,766 | 1,069,067, 353 
1O2GE se te 508 , 237,560 38-6 474 987,367 36-1 332,130,864 |} 1,315,355, 791 
nD gee tte Tae, Se 446, 872, 851 Sed 466,422,789 37-3 338,861,866 | 1,252.157,506 
NODS ke cus Poe 410,691,392 33-4 478,145,383 38-9 339,512,568 | 1,228,349, 343 
LE eRe ieee ak sth 429,730,485 31-5 499,612,145 36-7 434,367,042 | 1,363,709,672 © 

19806 Sus orcas 281,745,965 25-2 515,049, 763 46-0 323,462,574 | 1,120,258,302 
HS lie rete  Jk Fe 219, 246.499 27-4 349, 660.563 43-7 230, 835, 605 799,742, 667 
19322. . ce. soak 173, 907, 600 30-2 235,322,799 40-8 167, 113, 903 576,344,302 


1 Nine months. 


2Preliminary figures. 


IMPORTS ENTERED FOR HOME CONSUMPTION 421 


6.—Imports from the United Kingdom, from the United States and from Other 
Countries, of Merchandise Entered for Home Consumption, fiscal years 1868-1931. 


Per cent Per cent Total 
Imports from|Imports from|Imports from|Imports from|Imports from I Ok f 
Fiscal Year. United U.K. to total United U.S. to Total Other ae 8 itd 
Kingdom. Imports. States. Imports. Countries. C sea : 
(mdse. ) (mdse.) onsumption. 
$ p.c. $ p.c. $ $ 

L868 teres oss38 37,617,325 56-1 22,660, 132 33-8 6,812, 702 67,090, 159 
TS60 oe ae ae 5c 35,496, 764 56-2 21,497,380 34-0 6,160,797. 63,154, 941 
TBYOIeS 25 2. 8Gs 37,537,095 56-1 21,697, 237 32-4 7,667,742 66,902,074 
Poy dean 0 i 48,498, 202 57-6 27,185,586 32-3 8,530, 600 84,214,388 
ISi 22, % ak cokers 62, 209, 254 59-7 33,741, 995 32-1 9,004,118 104, 955,367 
UVES ear eae ' 67,996,945 54-6 45,189,110 36-3 11,323,074 124,509, 129 
1y4e.5.6 te Cee 61,424, 407 49-9 51,706, 906 42-0 10,049,574 123, 180, 887 
TB 5a. bee Ee 60,009, 084 51-1 48, 930,358 41-7 8,469, 126 117, 408, 568 
PSLG3. 5 J he.. BAe 40,479, 253 43-8 44,099, 880 47-7 7, 933,974 92,513,107 
TSLEs. 2054. eee 39,331, 621 41-8 49,376,008 52-5 5,418, 765 94,126,394 
Bee te He 4 Be hh 37, 252,769 41-2 48,002,875 53-1 5,140,207 90,395,851 
TS70ee'. 2. Gane 30, 967, 778 39-3 42,170,306 53-6 5,564, 435 78,702,519 
1880i9. 03. 2.9852 33, 764,439 48-3 28,193, 783 40-3 7,942,320 69,900, 542 
ESSE «eae sees 42,885, 142 47-4 36,338, 701 40-6 11, 264, 486 90, 488, 329 
Loe eies cee: cate. 50,356, 268 45-3 47,052,935 42-3 13, 735, 981 111,145,184 
TOSSecs oete ed see 51,679, 762 42-4 55, 147,243 45-3 15,034,491 121,861,496 
TSS 4 nS ah bee ae 41,925,121 39-6 49,785, 888 47-0 14, 261, 969 105,972,978 
(efi en aber S ete. 40,031,448 40-1 45,576,510 45-7 14, 147,817 99,755,775 
RSSG5 «fee Joe 39, 033,006 40-7 42,818,651 44.6 14, 140, 480 95,992, 137 
B83 lo. ee ek 44,741,350 42-6 44,795,908 42-6 15, 569, 952 105, 107,210 
ESSN GA. eee: 39, 167, 644 38-9 46,440, 296 46-1 15,063, 688 100, 671, 628 
USSU,» neers 42,251,189 38-7 50,029,419 45-9 16, 817, 588 109,098, 196 
TSO eon. 43,277,009 38-8 51,365, 661 46-0 17,039, 903 111,682,573 
oly (ee a 42,018, 943 37-7 52,033,477 46-7 17, 481,534 111,533, 954 
TROIS cite: 41,063,711 35-7 51, 742, 132 44-9 22,354,570 115, 160, 413 
ISUD crestor cc ve 42,529,340 36-9 52,339, 796 45-4 20,301, 694 115, 170, 830 
TOS tec earaniee 37,035, 963 34-0 50,746,091 46-5 21, 288, 857 109,070,911 
TS 9D; aha cteniss os 31,059,332 30-9 50,179,004 49-8 19, 487,555 100, 675, 891 
1SOGP ee ee 32,824,505 31-2 53,529,390 50-8 19,007,266 105,361,161 
CO he pate ea oe 29,401,188 27-6 57,023,342 53-5 20, 193, 297 106,617,827 
TSOR crs rertis As > 32,043,461 25-4 74,824, 923 59-2 19, 488, 778 126,307,162 
1800 one eu. tA 36, 966, 552 24-7 88,506, 881 59-2 23 , 948, 983 149,422,416 
190025. Secew dc 44,280,041 25-7 | 102,224,917 59-2 26,146,718 172, 651,676 
AC a Bh a ae 42,820,334 24-1 | 107,377,906 60-3 27,732,679 177,930,919 
LOD sth oA sheen 49 022,726 25-0 | 115,001,533 58-4 32,713,545 196, 737,804 
1903:.4 2. 0ee eels 58,793,038 26-2 | 129,071,197 57-3 37, 230,574 225,094, 809 
FOOT ree ek san 61,724,893 25-3 | 143,329,697 58-7 38, 854, 825 243,909,415 
TOO Me ot Sees e 60,342,704 24-0 | 152,778,576 60-6 38, 842, 934 251,964,214 
T9QGR ot ice are: 69, 183,915 24-4 | 169,256,452 59-6 45,299,913 283, 740, 280 
TOE ee et IS et 64,415,756 25-8 | 149,085,577 59-5 36, 724,502 250, 225, 835 
1908 ee ee octets 94,417,320 26-8 | 205,309,803 58-2 52,813, 756 352,540,879 
T9090 s 5 eae se. 70, 682,600 24-5 | 170,432,360 59-0 47,479, 236 288,594,196 
TIDE Sib ie. 95,337,058 25-8 | 218,004,556 58-9 56,976, 585 370,318, 199 
ASIN ete sata, 109, 934, 753 24-3 | 275,824,265 60-8 66, 965, 585 452,724, 603 
I9ID!. eee se. 116, 906,360 22-4 | 331,384,657 63-4 74,113,658 522,404,675 
ADISE; 4h bse. 2 . 188,742, 644 20:7 | 436,887,315 65-0 95,577,275 671, 207, 234 
LOIAL le ak 132,070,406 21-4 | 396,302,138 64-0 90,821,454 619, 193, 998 
DOIBT Se tet 90,157,204 19-8 | 297,142,059 65-2 68, 656, 645 455, 955, 908 
IBIGH SIRS. 1s a.4 77,404,361 15-2 | 370,880,549 73-0 59,916, 224 508, 201, 134 
TQUZE Ee 107,096,735 | 12-7 | 665,312,759 78-6 74,041,384 846, 450,878 
TOI BE: hee edt. 81,324, 283 8-4 | 792,894,957 82-3 89,313,338 963, 532,578 
19197.55.40 be ae 73,035,118 8-0 | 750,208,024 81-6 96,473, 563 919,711,705 
1920, pee. oe 126,362,631 11-9 | 801,097,318 75-3 | 137,068,174 | 1,064,528, 123 
A920 tig sha = bx. 213,978, 562 17:3 | 856,176,820 69-0 | 170,008,500 | 1,240,158, 882 
CP ers eds eaeg ee 117,135,343 15-7 | 515,958,196 69-0 | 114,710, 793 747, 804,332 
TOISS ss bbb ai oul 141,330, 143 17-6 | 540,989, 738 67-4 | 120,259,363 802,579, 244 
Wo24 e 35 4Ab ons ths 153, 586, 690 17-2 | 601,256,447 67-3 | 138,523,730 893.346, 867 
19262. ie ew: S ..| 151,083, 946 19-0 | 509,780,009 64-0 | 136,068,582 796, 932,537 
926 ote lo. oo 163,731,210 17-6 | 608,618,542 65-6 | 154,978,980 927,328,732 
Wate ee: «i 163, 939, 065 15-9 | 687,022,521 66-6 | 179,930,919 | 1,030,892, 505 
1 74 ee ae 186, 435, 824 16-7 | 718,896,270 64-9 | 203,624,372 | 1,108,956, 466 
Le ea 194,041,381 15-3 | 868,012,229 68-6 | 203,625,481 | 1,265,679, 091 
IO8G ices) be ek 189,179,738 15-2 | 847,442,037 67-9 | 211,651,807 | 1,248, 273,582 
sh bee ae 149, 497,392 16-5 | 584,407,018 |. 64-5 | 172,708,285 906, 612,695 
LS ee te 106,385,619 18 4 | 351,686,775 60-8 | 120,445,350 578,517, 744 


1 Nine months. 2Preliminary figures. 
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7.—Percentage Proportions of Imports, from United Kingdom and United States 
respectively, to Totals of Dutiable and Free in the 25 fiscal years 1907-31. 


Norte.—For the years 1868 to 1906, see Canada Year Book, 1927-28, p. 499. 


United Kingdom. United States. 
: Dutiable : Dutiable 
: Dutiable Free Dutiable Free 
FB iscal Year. to Total | to Total ie re © to Total | to Total Pat ae 
Dutiable.| Free. Imports. Dutiable.| Free. Imports 
p.c. p.c. p.c .C. p.c 

1907 <Giment hs) £59 Fae hee ones oo 32-05 16-04 51-93 71-28 50-50 
[QOB cover. cuts eeu ers ean cee aoe eases 82-64 17-35 50-59 70-51 58-16 
L900 Fa See oe ee Et he Meee ore Sane 29-84 16-31 51-76 70-20 59-00 
ST es AIS SABE het nch aR key A Se lovecat erie 31-60 16-49 52-29 69-22 58-81 
POUL ee he ee ee 29-82 15-05 54-14 72-05 60-84 
1012 Sets ees: te eee OR i er 26-69 14-72 58-72 71-74 73°37 
TOUS Rare Rae co hak Mates ree eee chine ote 24-47 13-48 62-57 69-78 65-03 
TOT ae ie cosa Bee Sete te cites Bic, a ten ore caschs 24-95 14-26 60-81 70-16 63-96 
1 OY) See OS BOR AE Re Shea gre AAC SR Ae cy a 24-31 12-61 60-27 72-85 65-13 
LQG ORT Oe: tt SS ee Pe ace 17-97 11-63 68-93 78-29 72-95 
POL, Beaeee. SL erent ont eee woetnt 16-35 8-24 71-91 86-59 78°57 
TOES Se ere ee een ae 10-70 5-54 79-61 86-29 82-27 
1 aS ee eee See or cat Se emerge 9-50 5-90 79-10 84-74 81-50 
OZ O aa arto 6 cite 2 ike a ees aire 13-44 8-93 72-04 81-26 75-25 
CODA renee petits oe Reha aR Rete ANS teyeaks aa dals, sie ee 20-07 Alta Rea 7 64-19 79-51 69-04 
RD ah Selenite a ee, ere eS AWNE re a ese 19-20 8-72 62-97 80-88 69-02 
| (8 eet tel kee ne |e hee ee eet a rae hs 21-61 9-49 61-85 78-66 67-41 
A ree shots) 3: cho TEESE PT A eS 21-32 9-12 60-20 81-21 67-30 
TO ZD erat ckstooss SGRe DER eay ie etree tac eoterns en olen 24-16 9-40 55-63 79-36 64-00 
DOG ecee arses se: css She SSSA eee tee eo oeele, oa hace 22-83 8-89 57-97 78-94 65-76 
bhatt Nei SOAR Mentesars Pree eet ete bn ee aa 20-44 7-81 59-52 79-53 66-73 
LOD Ree Cer eis te VA Eta ome soe 21-13 8-98 58-59 76-06 64-87 
1 RA ened elie RT i i pitied fool Hoyts Rae eRe Mea 18-82 8-91 63-82 77-40 68-56 
1030 Fe REE ui ehe omer toe cit Sas win eee 18-14 9-45 63-88 75-55 67-89 
LOST feb BE 2 oe, See ee ime To ae OS 18-91 12-31 62-65 67-59 64-46 


8.—Average ad valorem Rates of Duty Collected on Dutiable and Tota] Imports from 
United Kingdom, United States and all Countries in the 64 fiscal years 1868-1931. 


UKs U.S, AllCountries. 1 Ojad Es US. AllCountries. 


Fiscal Duti- Duti- Duti- Fiscal Duti- Duti- Duti- 
Year. | able Total! apie | Toll able | Total] year able Total able Total able {aaa 
m- m m- m- m- - 
ports. ports ports ports ports ports ports ports. ports. ports. ports. ports. 
D.Cadle pies Hepes WMpies | pee. alee: .c. | pitah pie. p.e: | Dee .c. 

T868 saan - - ~ - 20221 eet Betel900.25. stark 25-6) 18-2) 25-0} 13-2) 27-7) 16-7 
1869s ee 16-9} 13-5] 20-1 D3) = LOS ma lle SOT ease 24-7) 18-3] 24-8} 12-4) 27-5) 16-4 
18@O- 45.2 16-8} 13-4; 19-5 7-8) 20-9) o14-iel903 5.6 24-0) 17-2) 25-2) 13-2) 27-3) 16.6 
8G sees ae 16-4} 13-5) 16-3 8-4; 19-6} 14-0) 1903....... 23-3) 16-7] 24-9) 13-3] 27-1] 16-5 
183. sae 16-4} 12-7} 18-0 7-1) 19-1] 12-41 1904....... 24-1) 17-6} 25-2] 13-6] 27-5) 16-8 
LS Voie sucte 15-6} 10-9} 17-7 6-5] 18-3] 10-4) 1905....... 24-8] 18-5} 26-1] 13-5) 27-8] 16-7 
1874 se. 16-5} 12-8} 17-4 7-1] 18-9) 11-7) 1906....... 24-6] 18-7] 24-8} 13-1] 27-0} 16-4 
1875). 390 eee 18-1] 14-8) 17-3 7-9} 19-6) 13-1! 1907%...... 24-3] 18-4] 24-2} 12-8) 26-5) 16-1 
1876;564 18-8} 15-0} 19-2 0-31) 223) tse Giri G0Son. oe ee 24-2) 18-3] 24-6] 13-2] 26-7] 16-5 
ISR RG E 19-4) 16-2} 18-7 7-9} 20-6] 138-3] 1909....... 25:8} 19-0] 24-9) 13-2} 27-5) 16-7 
1878. Fees 20-1) 17-3) 20-4 9-4) 21-4] 14-2) 1910....... 25-1) 18-9} 24-8) 13-5) 26-8) 16-5 
1870. sie 20:5) 18-0} 23-2} 138-1] 23-3] 16-4) 1911....... 24-6] 18-9) 24-7) 13-7] 25-9) 16-2 
1880. 2es 24-0} 20-0) 23-1] 16-0} 26-1] 20-2) 1912....... 25-0} 19-1) 25-0] 14-8) 26-1] 16-8 
1S8EnS eee 24-5} 20-5} 22-0} 15-5) 25-8] 20-4) 1913....... 25-1] 19-6] 24-9] 15-8} 26-1] 17-1 
1882 ).0)00 see 24-1; 19-9} 21-5) 15-0] 25-3] 19-5) 1914:...... 25-2) 19-5] 24-8! 15-6] 26-1) 17-3 
1883555.0-8e 24-3] 19-2) 21-1} 14-8} 25-3) 19-0} 1915..:.... 27-1) 20-5) 25-1] 14-2) 27-4] 16-8 
I Reto. pete Aen 24-4) 19-1) 20-7} 14-9} 25-2] 19-0) 1916....... 28-4) 19-1] 25-0] 13-5) 27-2) 15-5 
1SSaee 24-8] 19-0} 21-2} 14-5} 26-1] 19-2] 1917....... 24-9! 17-6] 22-7] 11-4} 23-8] 13-0 
T8sove 25-7| 20-0} 22-8] 15-8} 27-5] 20-2]).1918....... 24-3] 17-3] 20-5] 11-1) 21-5) 12-1 
188 (ne 26° 1a 20cSlan gosh, 10-2199 28-¢fi2baa Lorde sao 22-3] 15-3} 20-9] 11-6) 21-5) 12-3 
TRS nee 29-1] 22-9) 26-2] 15-3] 31-8] 22-0] 1920....... 22-1) 16:2) “22512 14-0) 22°51" 1427 
LSS eae 29:3. 22-4], 20-4) 14-7) 31-9) 7 21-8] 192 oo . .- 20-9) 16-6} 20-3} 12-9} 20-6] 14-1 
189035 eee 28-8} 22-1] 26-6] 15-8] 31-0) 21-4] 1922....... 24-8) 20-1] 23-0] 13-9] 24-5) 16-2 
18Otsore se: 29° Ohoval- 71. 20°01, 14-9) “31°42 T sO toge, ee. 24-5) 20-1] 22-5] 13-8] 24-9) 16-7 
18Q2 eee 29-4) 22-1) 26-5) 16-1] 29-7) 17-8] 1924....... 22-3) 18-3] 22-3) 13-2) 22-9) 15-1 
i bso igre oe 29-8} 22-3] 26-7] 14-6] 30-3] 18-4] 1925....... 22-1] 18-2) 23-1]. 13-0] 23-3) ° t6<1 
1894 30:0} 22-3) 27-0) 13-7| 30-9} 17-8] 1926....... 21-6} 18-4) 23-9] 13-2) 24-7) 15-5 
1805. hea. ae 30: Lbs 22-6). 26-7) 18-7] 30-5) 17-8) 1927....5.. 23-9! 19-7] 23-1) 18-2) 24-1] 15-4 
L806" e227. a 30-2} 22-4) 26-7) 14-5) 30-0} 19-2) 1928....... 25-6] 20-6] 23-3) 13-5) 24-2) 15-5 
jo}! Yeeros Seley 30-7| 21-1] 26-7| 14-3} 30-0] 18-7) 1929....... 25-9) 20-6) 23-4] 14-1] 24-4) 15-8 
1898 29-5} 20-8} 26-4|—13-3)-- 29 7] 2F-5if 19802. see: 25-5} 20-0) 23-3) 14-4) 24-3) 15-9 
1899.....2..] 26-61 19-8] 26-31 13-2| 28-81 17-2l 1931....... 26-9] 19-5} 24-8] 15-2| 26-0] 16-4 


1Nine months, 
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9.—Imports for Home Consumption of certain Raw Materials Used in Canadian 
Manufactures, fiscal years 1911-31. 


Norz.—For the years 1902 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1926, p. 463. 


Vegetable Grits 


Raw : Cotton, 
Fiscal | Sugar, } Oil for Rubber | Tobacco, eae Ra Hemp, Silk, 


Cotton- |/: : nd ww. | Dressed. or 
Year. | Raw. Soap + |(including| Raw. ; (including Raw, etc. 
Industry. seed Oil. Balata). Skins Linters): Undressed. 
ton gal cwt cwt Ib. $ cwt cwt lb 
—-1911....| 271,532) 297,338 = 28, 035|17,204,271] 8,105,330} 812,622 81,017) 121,748 
1912,...| 281,402 407,825 80,916 44, 313]17,203,513] 8,903,727 727,939 82,661 112,581 
1913....] 310,101 393, 239 243 , 872 56, 755] 22, 153, 588) 13, 486, 459 774,578 64,990 75,776 
1914....} 347,168 393 , 862 265,789 44,504/17,598, 449) 8,831,010 769, 930 55,572 101, 669 
-1915....| 335,820 411,797 293 , 849 65, 045)18, 595, 957) 12, 842, 558 730,325 55,370 94, 458 
1916....] 298,433 615, 923 430, 018 99, 132] 20, 834, 672)12, 441, 731 969,679 50,914 80, 745 
em 19172.s.| 365, (¢2) 1,267,174 315, 621 107, 580}17, 702, 637) 12, 873,970 877, 634 15,846 138, 765 
1918....} 382,807] 2,081,672 408, 850 130, 956]17, 824,947) 8,796,966 880,374 45,177 158, 648 
1919....} 359,470] 2,390,107 459, 685 192, 272)25, 103,080) 5,427,544) 1,117,235 72,887 213,441 
1920....} 540, 787 861,462 578, 986 244, 335} 24, 345, 295) 22, 654, 661 964,715 46,553 298, 985 
1921... 347,504] 1,103,672 417,301 228, 06220, 007, 411) 10, 652, 787 986,315 47,090 272,508 
1922....| 432,212) 1,342,390 488, 683 189, 525} 20,870,509] 5,898, 087 953 , 860 77, 833 371,570 


1923....| 571,728) 1,928,386) 258,381)  253,957)14,548, 694) 7,947,410) 1,252,615 203,844) 368,026 
1924....] 419,710] 1,886,162} 216,082)  288,857/15,941,339) 461,5813] 955,966 340,402} 335,495 
1925....| 419,371) 1,692,744) 213,201)  344,509)13,712,885) 502,5861) 1,008,793 249,032) 361,403 


1926....} 579,272) 2,591,232} 335,755)  469,893)14,943,864| 534,0891] 1,355,738 281,639] 529,446 
1927....| 564,779} 3,177,800) 297,706) 502,312]17,446,774) 579,0851) 1,497,438 123,426} 679,923 


1928....] 447,389] 3,377,856) 623,148) 582,039118,475,772| 678,6701| 1,462,246 99,503} 938,459 
1929....) 409,585] 3,241,587) 302,197] 777,169)18,726,618] 507,773 1| 1,511,270 27,390) 1,282,815 
‘1980....] 402,871] 2,874,972) 400,653)  733,400]/17,113,472] 486,4421) 1,260,699 42,620] 1,668,972 
1931....] 415,090} 3,080,061 174,711] 595,591)/16,580,394| .345,4391) 1,067,222 28,423] 1,954,395 
19325....| 485,879] 4,243,234) 386,275)  552,694/13,075,335) 281,316 | 1,009,022 18,348] 2,539,133 
> cae Rags et 
2 Artificial : 2 . Tin in Crude 
Fiscal | Wool, |Noils and)” ‘gin | Manila | Waste | tron | Alumina, | Blocks, | Petroleum 
Worsted : Grass and| Paper Bauxite, 
Year. | Raw.? Tans Rovings, Sisal and other Ore. Cevohte Ingots, for 
-OPS-  |Yarns,ete. — Waste. BAe etc. Refining.4 
cwt. $ lb. ewt. cwt. ton. cwt. cwt. gal. 
1911....] 64,2241 778,320 - 272,638! 536,604 ~ 186, 152 35,706] 54,310,597 
1912....] 71,954] 689,304 - 290,362) 564,296 - 218,998 41,740] 72,231,006 
1913....] 92,092} 980,432} 115,710} 343,644) 750,003] 2,116,933) 276,170 51,319] 143,338,070 
1914....] 72,521] 1,072,066} 129,982) 189,010} 716,882) 1,972,207| 312,259 46,076] 177,879,835 


1915....} 181,940) 1,312,885) 128,148) 283,660) 540,922) 1,055,724) 261,553 29,402) 196, 203, 287 


1916....} 211,407] 2,587,949) 183,278) 382,233] 510,472) 1,595,995] 385,959 32,756) 186,753,081 
1917....| 145,812) 2,988,177) 276,873] 323,441) 780,062) 2,318,547] 816,509 35,726] 135,533,089 
1918....} 115,380) 4,418,854) 160,090) 491,739) 505,643) 2,203,506) 1,664,799 38,683} 191,376,057 
1919....} 158,767] 5,314,793) 161,206} 314,150) 570,211) 2,227,919) 1,916,929 28,044) 260,819,944 
1920....) 117,717) 5,847,787) 360,297) 453,853} 826,593) 1,632,011) 451,349 44,010} 298,540,725 


1921....} 92, 772|5,533,108*) 512,109) 453,754) 1,142,850) 1,950,291) 1,198,605 42,727) 311,719,057 
1922....| 125,867|7,225,381%) 570,450) 187,521) 686,483) 656,902} 166,695 27,242) 391,292,960 
1923....| 182,556/9,110,310%] 933,791) 216,818] 870,542} 1,044,999} 792,210 39,258} 397,603,716 
1924....] 193, 217/8,606,179%) 1,239,986} 268,722) 1,123,282) 1,807,223) 1,266,799 39,837) 418,791,375 
1925....| 143,629)5,823,1123) 1,684,811) 255,317) 1,232,567) 911,586) 1,358, 148 43,535] 440, 671,846 


1926....| 134,344/6, 142, 0814 1,689,730) 439,699} 1,307,473] 1,053,593) 1,336,538 44,409) 470,616,511 
1927....} 164, 234)7,887,487%) 1,516,448] 519,807) 1,364,897| 1,445,504] 1,647,244 50,858} 596,466, 714 
1928....} 188, 957/8,133, 1203) 1,563,020] 524,124) 1,371,469] 1,491,234] 2,663, 166 48,742) 709,959,837 
1929... .}| 140, 219/8,646,998%) 2,240,704] 745,831) 1,314,494) 2,272,130] 3,444,911 58,928} 865,335,849 
1930....}] 103,343)]6, 293, 863%) 2,132,362) 459,588) 1,606,931) 2,456,919] 2,738,777 56,318)1,110,169,704 


1931....] 107,449]6, 649, 268°] 2,579,587| 485,442) 1,254,557| 1,428,970| 2,221,550 49,727) 994,384,918 
19325....| 96,245/7,369,400 | 1,501,739) 465,693] 1,391,591) 802,163) 1,704,029 38, 095}1,016,355,361 


. 1Cwt. 2 Includes hair of the camel, alpaca, goat, etc. 3 Pounds. 4 Prior to 1917 includes all 
erude petroleum. 5Preliminary figures. 
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426 EXTERNAL TRADE 


12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


United Kingdom. 


No. Item. 
1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 
A. Matnty Foon. 
Fruits— 
Fresh— 
1 Applesesessore ier ener Mie as brl. 800,515 866,003} 1,558,375) 1,167,736 
$ 3,568,018} 3,884,822} 6,626,008} 5,091,415 
2 Berries ass hcacs tans ue eee See $ 414 186 2,555 990 
$ | ‘Canned .or preserved:..0.. .. ont. ce dee lb. 5,600,989} 4,731,935} 3,842,377) 2,783,224 
i $ 435,079 353, 143 88,360 194, 163 
4°}° Juices and'syrupsaN.O:pi-c cece hee ee aoe gal, 227,076 308, 069 318, 829 246, 407 
172,998 202, 627 210,709 157,362 
AL Ot als yeh TUltSt ee ago els cane ee ee $ 4,247,108] 4,530,321) 7,193,230} 5,523,656 
Vegetables— 
Fresh— 
5 Beets: SULaT.. wie. oe eer le ores bee ~ - - - 
6 EOPLORGS or Sei tre er Ga oe ae = = 2 i 
7 EP UINIPS cee oo Nec eet cae co Re ee eee pe - ~ - - 
8 Cased ase le cosn caret es one oe Ib. | 13,047,554] 14,075,970} 6,400,027} 8,301,431 
$ 916,544 1,019, 899 408,196 500,010 
Oe Pickles... ser ewe Oe RS wa Shed $ 814, 275 433, 657 549,668] 1,346,262 
Totals, Veretables!.. 2inci. 0 .anes conse 4 $ 1,730,977] 1,453,899 957,874| 1,846,272 
Grains and Farinaceous Products— 
rains— 
10 Barley fe see ocak orate ees ecb ote Us bush.|° 19,209,599] 25,960,614] 11,301,028} 2,235,137 
15,329,821] 17,552,851] 7,560,339 686, 120 
11 BGAN. Ae oo oes Ul are cle Ee bush 1,000 88 38 84 
600 418 260 436 
12 Buckwheat sauesnc. ses come Se eres bush 78, 949 205, 052 12,595 36,544 
62, 787 180,313 10,302 20,302 
13 OEE Ley Sr Seis aiken. Me ee bush 2,439,966] 6,298,471] 2,373,314 850,599 
1,395,242] 4,048,185) 1,452,935 303, 816 
14 Peas; wholes cer. cote ca ee eee bush 31,562 19, 866 5,695 9,138 
108, 333 83, 129 26, 160 39,971 
15 IRYO..n ie Reco sos cass hoa as bush 4,703,076} 4,646,828 358,088] 1,082,433 
4,505,120} 5,368,687 286, 074 398, 546 
16 Wheat. i... sek ke. se nee bush.| 188,657,268] 229,801,402) 113,224,273] 131,679,398 
244, 816,036} 260,008,624) 139,798,345] 106, 759,872 
PTotalsaGraing see POs os $ | 266,221,508) 287,246,190] 149,138,627] 108,209,063 
Milled products— 
17 Bran, shorts and middlings............. cwt. 5,582 1,680 88,043 13, 602 
$ 9,421 3,101 114,339 18, 928 
18 Oatmeal Aeros ee eee ec oe ne cwt. 274,338 388, 055 331,390 427,580 
$ 1,480,538 2,072; 979 2,010, 839 2,216,712 
19 Wiktoatihoure: tom. ae...cie. ceric ontos Cerone brl. 3,072,494] 2,775,924) 2,278,916) 2,727,865 
$ 20,247,022} 16,971,984) 14,077,257) 12,540,874 
Totals, Milled Products!........... were $ 21,772,001} 19,068,560} 16,227,816 14, 786, 687 
20° | ‘Cereal foods, preparéd.....2...2-:2.....5. $ 2,022,669] 2,176,645) 2,384,994) 2,441,154 
Totals, Grains and Farinaceous Products! $ 90,031,612) 308,553,517] 167,762,533] 125,444,100 
Sugar and Its Products— . 
OLY fF Cage eR oc meee lb. 49,198 7,750 5,176 5,583 
$ 15,030 3,129 2,568 2,118 
22 | Maple sugar and syrup...........0ssceee.. $ 11, 623 13, 207 8,147 16,024 
25. | RE OULAL AN. OLD. et. Seiacets ttl ehh temetme Uses oe cwt. 651, 236 127, 609 - - 
$ POH (EP 621,186 - - 
Totals, Sugar and Its Products!......... $ 3,046,085 733 , 086 125, 868 94,380 
24 | Mopars je ccsdecod Sax. aera ete e oh oh a ee lb. 843, 162 307, 240 232,272 196,393 
$ 226,175 90,189 62,704 45, 802 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
=A, MaINnuy Foon! sc: .5....02. 20s cect eae $ | 299,314,264) 315,417,085] 176,132,354! 132,984,168 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


DETAILED EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1928-31. 


1928. 


— | | | | | | | | SFT 


ee Oe eS ES eee EEE ESS 


3,464 


1,274,301 


1,912 
765 


22,110,116 


United States. 


— | | || — | | | 


1928. 


432,341 
10,424, 643 
10, 648, 740 


10,337,690 266,902, 189 


1929. 1930. 1931. 
48,089 115,007 52,039 
252,508 526, 410 253, 567 
279,359 490,716 595, 799 
19, 634 167,345 375,454 
2,375 15, 108 29, 269 
10,564 6,408 116 
5, 793 3, 818 114 
567,490} 1,080,219 892, 847, 
40,646 42,772 47,551 
245,521 241,860 288, 346 
1,873,317] 5,393,657) 5,010,348 
1,140,731} 5,557,551) 3,971,048 
2,829,590) 2,668,696) 1,911,025 
626,872} 1,088,618 539,009 
3,947,976} 8,778,407 236, 562) 
215,501 435, 727 12,393 
16,590 12,252 570 
2,411,458] 7,547,813] 4,896,832 
67,816 88,425 632, 119 
29, 048 69,949 230,010 
44,324 218,277 23, 956 
207,387 742,904 65, 231 
59,051 155,595 448,399 
53, 203 137,273 306, 564 
31, 662 33,988 817,414 
22,611 20, 150 164,038 
35,157 25,491 6,538 
117,743 99,143 29, 000) 
= 42 63 
= 45 111 

10,634,834) 6,804,099 

12,380,823] 7,487,014) 7,727,678 
12,816,939} 8,557,205} 8,523,162 
3,562,618} 1,834,712} 2,924,538 
5,351,954} 2,362,814) 2,854,854 
13 3 5 
86 15 21 
2,073 1,962 634 
13,217 12,502 2,549 
5,367,586] 2,377,666) 2,867,320 
6, 692 8, 782 13,477 
19,265,799] 11,981,893] 12,260,528 
10,345 2,139 2,300 
4,529 703 570) 
1,350,140} 2,404,046] 1,466,921 
216 16,029 3, 069 
1,045 79 , 646 15,092 
1,422,954) 2,648,605) 1,711,914 
417 - = 
58 - - 
23,710,930) 23,312,016) 19,820,570 


352,117, 150 


391,695,566 


1,905, 875 
2,750, 196 
345,565 
1,799,408 
9,387,273 
59,879,302 


64,504,395 


2,059, 161 


459,310,260 


484,316,535) 570,253,275) 313,005,450) 243,509,342 


All Countries. 
No. 
1929. 1930. 1931. 
1,080, 527 1, 882, 280 1, 664, 739 1 
4,867, 180 8,111, 943 7,095,719 
282,384 493,618 597,477 2 
5, 085, 895 4,254, 466 3,444,304 3 
390, 087 331, 242 255,591 
346, 664 367,244 is ta 4 
243, 763 252, 758 180, $73 
5,917,152 9,593, 484 8,403,141 
40, 646 42,772 47,551] 5 
245,521 241, 860 288,346 
4,949, 156 7,957, 568 7,102,119 6 
3,083,452 8,042, 226 5, 658, 367 
2,852,171 2,682,299 1,928,332 vi 
633, 485 1,094, 668 545, 682 
20,696,134] 17,249,042) 11,023,835 8 
1,423,061 994,794 74,986 
486, 824 589,490 1,377, 228 9 
6,083,673} 11,240,747 8, 695, 725 
35,669,767} 14,817,071 3,468,729) 10 
25,748,971) 10,388, 735 1,169, 403 
45,976 222,047 25,620} 11 
214, 645 758,505 70,918 
402,358 186,558 661,189) 12 
361,616 165,491 425, 183 
15, 657,348 6,406, 181 3,258,501; 13 
10, 241, 938 4,055, 855 1, 146, 266 
66, 093 37, 230 19,262} 14 
230, 158 143,310 77,386 
9,456,512 1,526,368 1,327,453] 15 
10,809, 020 1,451, 640 534,549 
370,459,551] 177,006,369] 217,243,037] 16 
428,524,326] 215,753,475) 177,419,769 
476, 186, 733) 232,763,740} 180,874,218 
3,645,819 1,988,356 3,008,574] 17 
5,496, 024 2,582, 484 2,962,696 
598,412 407,050 488,334; 18 
3,073,375 2,440,968 2,523, 868 
11,405, 728 7,893,960 7,218,188] 19 
65,117,779} 45,457,195} 32,876,234 
73,796,136} 50,549,600] 38,407,020 
2,238, 690 2,431,137 2,492,467} 20 
553,587,951) 287,047,429] 222,916, 888 
1,681,007 1, 858,519 1,411,004] . 21 
501,255 526,776 393,477 
1,365,927 2,415, 087 1,486,005] 22 
19,950 94,823 87,754) 23 
2,176,348 1,423,936 904, 209 
4,329, 822 4,798,712 3,188,138 
322,039 250, 723 216,065] 24 
92,505 64,561 48,362 


428 EXTERNAL TRADE 


12.— Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


United Kingdom. 


No Item. 
1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—con. 
B. OTHER THAN Foon. 
Beverages— 
1 Brewed (ale; beer):....cc4s thet > «cee cee gal. - ~ - 18 
$ = - - 42 
Distilled— 
2 Whiskey si3 25 102. ae or ee ae Ee ee gal. 47,984 20,829 30,676 12,649 
$ 123,796 85, 758 $5,005 41,291 
3 Other Shek... cue oe es as gal. 14 11 9,999 2,504 
$ 40 60 35, 436 7,001 
4 Fermented! (wines)... .2h) isso... gene coe gal. 178 133 164 135 
$ 336 214 247 206 
Lotals,. BeveLracesenwe tin. amen Meee $ 124,172 86,032 130, 688 48,540 
5 (Oibcake:and mealss.... jones a accu Seas cewt. 16, 800 12,880 1,680 2,812 
$ 36, 009 30,540 4,580 5,410 
Rubber— 
6. |-Rawsand waster os...) tecesernus. oo seeker $ - 802 3, 202 206 
2) | eBelting eet hn ae cn. Gia ae lb. 154, 609 218,418 384, 775 365, 866 
$ 47,564 75,076 126,297 112,012 
8 Boots and shoesise s......c2aueaeddccs eee 2,354,336] 3,257,835} 3,370,191] 2,833,638 
9 OSCH ir AO eR oe $ 35, 459 29,979 30,961 34, 153 
LOv Eanes ee ne ee ee eee $ 3, 750, 861 1, 264, 697 453,579 114, 667 
il | @Othermanuiactures\s.. yieeeee oo eee ee $ 552,271 1,095,842} 2,589,601 1, 987,353 
TOtals VU DOLELeree ce essen Siro meters $ 6, 740, 491 5, 724, 231 6,573,835] 5,082,029 
Seeds— 
12 | ee@C@ lover’ x. see eee SA ae ee ee 3 ctor bush. 36, 494 21,169 41,794 30,365 
395, 906 229,379 325,075) - 231,958 
13.'| eBlaxseed.. SN OF «5. Ses boa es bush. 1,211 1,164 2,937 745, 262 
$ 4,320 4,656 12,336 929 ,327 
Totals: Scedsiee ss >. eee cae e,, aie ae $ 422, 232 269, 986 375,300} 1,186,928 
Tobacco— 
14 Unmanulactured ts... 5:.. oer oc oo kates lb. 6,054,907 6, 247, 871 5, 293,167 4,820,202 
> 2,212,474 1,926,085 1,389,334 1,415, 103 
15.| Rodders, n-0.0 5M se" sa hee ee $ 707, 664 999,156 322,326 94,704 
16: | Hay Rett ses Oe Sart Vee Pet Beers ian Lees ae ton 58, 400 47,621 105,184 19,240 
$ 584,414 496,307} 1,398,781 259,074 
17; |Senezatroot. + ee ee ere lb. 4, 836 100, 942 183, 683 19,968 
$ 4,938 115,973 160, 595 10, 244 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
—B. OTHER THAN Foop!................ $ 10,896,467} 9,688,496) 10,389,237) 8,123,885 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable Pro- 
GUCES! 2 OCR ee. Aba eee $ | 310,210,731) 325,105,581) 186,521,591] 141,108, 053 
Ii. Animals and Animal Products. 
Animals, Living— 
18°| @Forexhibitiont sec. +... sete ean oe $ - 7,050 150 4,128 
19 | For improvement of stock................ $ 1,592 435 022 603 
Other— 
20 Cattle l'vear old or lessiy eco ee : (Ox - ~ - - 
a1 Cattle more than 1 year old............ No. ilesPatars 405 - 6, 223 
$ 130,140 61,770 - 623,405 
22 ET OTSCS. Sree chee o Cee ees hoc ee No. 4 2 7 25 
$ | 11,900 250 1,700 5,000 
28 IPOULERY. fant d tae ec tae ye eae a No. - - - 10,561 
$ - - - 2,814 
24 Sheep.) (earns isan. eee eee eee ae - - - - 
25 SWING! |. (tate ices ees cee ee = - - - 
26 IP OROS) o.cPe a et ese A  s, octvere be No. 25 121 200 194 
$ 11,180 34,950 53,820} 50, 700 
‘Totals, Animals, Living!.............. $ 156, 250 110,580 66, £21 692,931 
22 |\Bones; horns and hools.......cs..ss2..-esee ee $ - 493 ~ - 


1Totals include other items not specified. 


yes 


DETAILED EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1928-31—continued. 


United States. 


1928. 


3,799, 170 
5,376, 633 


1,128, 152 
18,380,070 
20,420 
270,371 
30, 647 
105,384 


1929. 


4,092,113 
5, 588, 870 


1,126,399 
18,111,595 
17,730 
231, 642 
38, 722 
118,591 


1930. 


1,449,122 
1,959,477 


1,050, 681 
16,405,341 
25,508 
368, 281 
35, 487 
113,198 


1931. 


253,418 
320, 444 


171, 608 
2,681,244 
4,948 

70, 206 
10,539 


69,592)! 


1928, 


3,825,003 
5,401, 429 


1,800,710 
21° 484730 


1929. 


All Countries. 


4,110, 698 
5, 608, 366 


2,355, 431 
24,122,725 


1930. 


1,481, 215 
1,995,990 


2,904,579 
25, 856, 136 


1931. 


270, 102 
337,210 


3,239, 164 
18,722,198 
49,342 
154, 843 
11,441 
71,793 


—— ee ee ee ee ey 


| | | | | 


258, 766 
565, 537 


270,767 
2,052 
59,298 
26,933 
20'479 


379,459 


—— 


223 , 602 
1,997,099 
2,170,096 
4,290; 900 


285, 367 
692,577 


242,108 
100 


10,377 


347,031 


176, 838 
1,529,144 
8,027,155 
5,740,716 


443,615 
1,086,558 


211,724 
26 


34,947 
16,715 


312,383 


109,055 
872, 623 
769, 894 
1,719,751 


201, 660 
379, 655 


69,374 
412 
295 

1,615 

39,410 

16,892 

26,543 


154, 130 


34,676 
278,501 
651, 540 
987, 654 


28, 625, 951 


474,352 
1,057,740 


281,389 
1,247, 676 
495,013 
6,348, 022 
250,325 
20, 274,337 
976, 865 


290, 424 
2,702,014 
2,171,779 
4,296,570 


425,527 
1,047,993 


258, 835 
1,170,700 
450, 956 
8,589,849 
68, 698 

19, 433, 153 
1,581,023 


30,582,514 


216,722 
1,890,451 
3,028,329 
5, 745,397 


530, 229 
1,302, 956 


231, 658 


32, 248 , 353 


165,798 
1,316, 752 
772,831 
1, 732, 087 


312,336 
564, 596 


72,553 
1,270, 183 
438, 556 
6,176, 457 
205, 681 
11,764,948 
2,404,590 


21,062,785 


75, 055 
580,077 
1,396, 892 
1,917,236 


| eee | | | | 


DS eee 


283, 434 


ee ee ee ee ee 


36, 636 


271,885 
278,157 


* 6,583, 676 


1,954, 482 
2,071, 822 
113, 763 
1,127,270 
524,119 
593,017 


6,811,391 
1,504, 264 
1,446, 677 
162,188 
2,007,944 
728, 221 
660, 284 


— ee es | ooo 


33, 989, 286 


56,099, 402 


443,017 
836,081 


78, 280 
1,590,714 
00,013 
11, 253, 203 


34,816,264) 25,314, 492 


| | ee | | | | | 


58,527,194 


384, 335 
693,749 


76,720 
1,919, 420 
157,731 
11,987,127 


48, 626, 508 


278,441 
816,045 


85,226 
2,066,048 
147,045 
10, 142,460 


7,823,804 


27,644,374 


250, 138 
556, 216 


27,188 
531, 686 


70,794, 063 


443,017 
878, 328 


78, 671 
1,593,495 
204, 668 
11,571, 796 
3,547 


309,326 
677,919 
580,333 


76, 260, 783 


555,110,598) 646,514,058 


392, 435 
735, 245 


76, 889 
1,922,311 
160,411 
12,182,519 
920 

166, 251 
676, 239 
594, 064 
10,559 
121,481 
9,298 
131, 983 
2,409 
624, 954 


71, 630, 301 


384, 635,751 


277, 959 
864,389 


85, 700 
2,070, 884 
149, 463 
10,300,003 
1,165 


179,520 


_ 6,051,319 
1,505,594 
1,206, 218 

156, 722 
1,590, 657 
183,392 
103, 950 


48,770, 695 


292, 286, 037 


254, 261 
639, 275 


27,690 
538,175 
18,920 
1,717,913 
6,452 
169, 823 
111,114 
72,313 
1,146 
9,174 
2,267 
21,397 
992 
199, 888 


— | | | |} | | | 


17,745, 664 


132,772| 


16,154,716 


91,156 


14, 264, 837 


92,896 


2,489, 136 


37,592 


18,929, 781 


133, 601 


17,034,157 


96, 651 


15,771,020 


94,046 


3,769,548 


39,303 


429 


No. 


 moweo as 


—_ 


12 
13 


14 


15 
16 


17 


18 
19 


20 
al 
ae 
23 
24 
25 
26 


a4 


United Kingdom. 


———— ee ee EO 


4,107,761 


1930. 1931. 
= 11 

‘ 1,333 
21,935 31,996 
454/112} 6411383 
454,126] 642,831 
10 3 

157 52 

28, 650 22,060 
1,765'971|  1,274.778 
90°829/ 144612 
1,857,726] 3,116,037 
200 z 

1,920 S 
3,625,958} 4,390,867 
629 1,143 

6, 657 9'929 

35 4 

352 20 

. 4 

a 13 

20 12 

150 72 

4 = 

16 a 

736 253 
20,502 6, 186 
27,677 16,220 
5,051,110 


430 EXTERNAL TRADE 
12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
No. Item. 
1928. 1929. 
If. Animals and Animal Products—continued. 
Fishery Products, n.o.p.— 
Fish— 
Fresh— 
1 Ela libutit Gee ob <.0. Sete ae oc poeta cwt. - 499 
$ - 5,000 
2 NRC hg Watts) sR eS By Oe Sree cwt. - = 
3 TODSUSESS thas ofa’ SR kate cs aes ewt. ~ - 
4 Salmomonlake trout. tse eee ewt - - 
5 Mackerel erent al haste Saree van - - 
6 Sabmnoteorsseterec tere eee ewt. 11,110 15; 126 
$ 257, 839 277,366 
7 Smeltshee 205.4... Me ee kan eee gig - ~ 
8 PE ULI DG SIS Sac sw he ote daw cates ewt. 252 - 
$ 2,520 = 
9 AW Thi Ge fis Ie Aes acercccsontheeene totes cron ae Ae - - 
Totals,-Bish, Fresh! 2s. h...56)..8 $ 260, 804 283 , 247 
Canned— 
10 COATS Bie eee ee cewt - 7 
$ = 122 
11 Codfishtboneiess, 402 Betss.c.. thee ewt. - 11 
$ - 140 
12 sO bSteree gatnk.in ot pees oe Sw Ree cwt. 2138 22,971 
1, 720, 888 1, 453,569 
13 Salortets Ades ls cc dee ee bad eee cwt 136, 947 103, 857 
$ 3,401,204 1,902,627 
14 DALGINES 5 ntsc, cine arecaeins San Cae ee cewt. 292 52 
$ 2,609 472 
Rotalsphisny:Canneds.eeare...c0 ek. $ 5,124,701| 3,357,935 
Dried, Salted, Smoked or Pickled— 
15 Codtisisdriedes urs. ee ee cewt. 3,589 8, 086 
$ 29,058 65, 830 
16 Codfishhpickleda: seve iene: <saeeee sis - - 
17 Codfish, smokede ss san nee is cwt. - - 
$ Pa eS 
18 PAC COC eet ier: ann thee ai et are cwt. 10 - 
$ 81 - 
Herring, sea— 
19 Dr y-saltetb.en..:.: ees Rebs coee ree cewt. - - 
$ i, a 
20 Pickles tp ete sts cota oe eon eee er - ~ 
21 SMOKCHE Me tc ec thee eeak.. oc eRe ewt. 25 15 
$ 188 65 
22 Mackerel pickléds . Wieacek cnt. aetiiek cwt. - - 
g 2 * 
23 Pollock, hake and cusk, dried......... cwt.- = - 
$ = iss 
24 Salmon, dry-salted (chum)............ cwt. ~ 2 
$ - 30 
25 Salmon, piekted ... tate ada. cian Sean cwt. 150 £31 
$ 1,806 11,392 
Totals, Fish, Dried, Salted, Smoked or 
Pack Odean shoe ee tes <a 31,449 vith eB alee 
Totals, Fishery Products, n.o.p.!...... §$ 5,418, 787 3,719,872 


1Totals include other items not specified. 


DETAILED EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1928-31—continued. 


1928. 


1,387, 607 
10,161,789 


United States. 


1929. 


116, 840 
1,516,094 


10,793, 156 


1930. 


10, 825, 680 


41,736 
570,535 
307,544 
448, 624 

81,207 

2,318,109 

45, 644 
524, 606 

16,001 
106, 619 

45, 868 
635, 323 

53,040 
803 , 266 

74,167 
620, 428 
113, 407 

1,500, 814 


1931. 


94,443 
1,095, 617, 


9, 436, 690 


5, 825 
99,024 
19, 233 
192, 292 
13,153 
737, 468 
92 

1,036 


112,097 
1,386, 607 


10, 767 
145, 675 
18,397 
185, 665 
47, 687 
3,319, 623 
574,496 
9,151,062 
59,219 
548,495 


All Countries. 


1929. 


49, 950 
622, 636 
383,377 
574, 807 


116, 840 
1,516,094 


10,524,343] 11,257,772 


11,749 
171,524 
27,581 
289, 281 
47,085 
3,014, 735 
651, 100 
9,108,342 
47,538 
469, 841 


1930. 


41,919 
572, 896 
309, 912 
455, 587 

81,210 

2,318, 133 


1,500, 814 


11,484,241 


14,029 
216,214 
28,313 
281,159 
54, 883 
3,456,379 
547, 769 
8,302, 468 
62, 185 
623, 824 


a | ee, a a, 


122,712 


899,061 


55,810 
241, 848 
21,830 
255, 213 
20,514 
148, 661 


12, 856 
302, 291 


2,237,538] 2,551,374 
15,513, 738 


13,973,579 


1,407, 221 


120, 293 
1,068,944 
80, 784 
374,545 
18,120 
223,512 
23,442 
189, 068 


1,358, 382 


103, 738 
965, 804 
72,827 
349, 726 
12,755 
172,044 
20,873 
188, 997 


25 
136 
20,298 
84,506 
26, 262 
117,039 


8,163 
189, 180 


2,324, 676 


14, 928, 048 


1,037,036 


89,745 


18,339 
177,899 


1,409 
4,356 
11,275 
45,357 
17,170 
58,354 
14,728 
88,325 
4,430 
20,941 
41 

151 
7,634 


123, 667 


1,883, 153 


13, 528, 872 


- 


625, 983 
4,555,545 
55, 872 
242,172 
21,947 
256, 753 
38,757 
261,389 


1,080,491 
2,019, 466 
62,554 
184, 457 
85,779 
286,733 
50, 796 
327,184 
40, 685 
229,347 
97,649 
363, 608 
25,428 


560,799 


9,417,469 


13, 272,129 


541,725 
4,784,829 
80,903 
375,073 
18,339 
227,179 
42,505 
321,596 


_ 1,157,139 
1,998, 482 
55, 186 
172, 943 
76,760 
310,781 
63,281 
397,015 
53,235 
320,597 
211,600 
775,295 
24210 
540,313 


10,399, 712 


12,953,060] 34,546, 646 


13, 067,116 


531,398 
4,828, 643 
83, 242 
388, 207 
12, 894 
173, 705 
49,608 
331, 221 


1,082, 985 
1,983,073 
48,613 
184,819 
73, 653 
297, 645 
79,128 
483 , 436 
58,278 
372,478 
107,015 
330,557 
22, 785 
545, 530 


10, 152, 994 


36,156,069) 35, 67,027 


10,117,022 


1931. 


94,443 
1,095,617 


10, 292, 840 


5,925 
100, 293 
19, 523 
195, 466 
54, 289 
3,048, 713 
427,387 
6,317,741 
37,780 
359, 087 


7,427,499 


28, 894, 983 


431 


No. 


——. 


se moa te SB Oo RE HW DO = 


10 
11 
12 
-13 
14 


15 
16 
1% 
18 


19 
20 
4 | 
22 
23 
24 
25 


432 . EXTERNAL TRADE 


12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


United Kingdom. 


No. Item. 
1928. 1929. © 1930. 1931. 
I. Animals and Animal Products—continued. 
Furs, Hides and Leather— 
Furs— 
Undressed— 
1 IBERV Er Mer aera eee eee No. 56,076 36,510 37,022 30,122 
$ 1,557,031 952,143] 1,074,736 653, 660 
2 Fox, black and silvers cae... nee a No. 12, 469 19,765) | 28,871 65, 618 
$ 1,191,672] 1,915,774) 2,039,252) 3,082,948 
3 Hox Ot bersigaec<...t wae eee No. 53, 755 32,028 30,359 39,445 
$ ERY Cr er a hss 1,331, 563 1,517,531 1,548, 185 
4 Martens. 27% i... coat Rien. ae No. 30, 092) 25,595 22,300 17, 650 
$ 725,677 748,940 723, 603 366, 135 
5 Min lc aay, 2656 cco 2B Ree. ca tees No. 56,077 36,315 51,467 56, 260 
$ 962, 794 614,357 971,480 625, 180 
6 Muskrateay aur, asc. ceeeeseite conta eebtee No. 515,325) 1,337,590} 1,436,962) 1,153,549 
$ 954, 903 2,052,505 1, 847,337 829, 923 
7 Other ss Hee bs ee ae Oa ee es $ 1, 984, 850 2,422,568 2,140,254 999, 786 
8 Dressed taaee oh. ook tee occ ee $ 10,385 3, 728 3,395 17, 832 
9 Manulactures Poy. «i... elo JO f-s eee $ 25,613 20,451) . 18,314 12,961 
Se TOtalssshurs:.3.. Jane ieee eon tebe $ 9,185,200} 10,062,029} 10,335,902} 8,136,610 
10 lesan? ac ele ee cbr oo tee A doe eee $ 106, 620 123, 929 85, 662 13,047 
Hides and Skins, Raw— 
il (OPA RR ng Bite AR ser Os SPIE UR Deca nelg, St cwt. - 19 - 
$ o 370 - 
12 Cattlencion Acne nila ease eee ere cwt. ~ 643 12,794 
$ ~ 8,059 91,943 
13 ELOVSC 2 FORE Cs © os ee ade oe ons RO ga - - - 
14 Sheepan seh eres acdtiee Sete cana tees cwt. - 48 - 
$ - 2,627 ~ 
Totals, Hides and Skins!............ $ - 11, 866 8,334 92,337 
Leather, Unmanufactured— 
15 FLATNOSS RIM, Bes dais (cis eae As cic ot eee $ - ~ - 
16 Soles: Ue ett is cic cnc tees Mies one eS lb. 1,103,505 1,703,244 819,195 292,024 
$ 492,773 645, 434 287,384 116,073 
iy Tipper..1ies eee. ei. ee es ee $ 1,950, 591 1,357, 797 902, 989 923, 789 


Totals, Leather, Unmanufactured!.. $ 2,452,900} 2,011,513 1,201, 162 1,062,592 


Leather, Manufactured— 
18 Boots: ancdwshoesy..... cet. dias oon lene $ 29,475 26, 764 12,556 12,480 


Totals, Leather and Manufactures of! $ 2,495,792| 2,064,514] 1,276,017) 1,125,078 


Meats— 
Fresh— 
19 [Beek se Sens Pac os oc Dee ok osc Ee ewt. 1,065 66 2,889 
$ 8,575 2,452 25,039 
20 IVEREL CON Reamer soit occ sneaks tacks oboe eee cwt. 97 - = 
$ 1,915 - - 
21 Bork s. 6. sees. 208. £1. Sa Ee Bs Rd cwt. 11,416 4,707 966 
$ 212,739 91,930 15,160 
22 POW Y ) rE Aoi oo RE EO acs $ 16, 687 62,157 46, 852 9,707 
Cured, Canned or Prepared— 
23 (Bacon.andshaimng. i872 iee ain oo. cwt. 517,300 329, 754 241,324 105, 249 
$ 10,241,395} 6,636,497) 5,555,743) 2,278,616 
24 Beef pickled’: 6%. acct. eae Pes fo La. ewt.]. = - = 
$ - = = 
25 Canned. meatsiia): 06 eee inc. oo Pee lb. 224, 508 183, 610 45,349 64, 559 
$ 95, 848 76, 822 10, 984 14, 164 
26 Pork drycgalted nt cee sets oc es SEE cwt. 36, 745 9,324 46, 274 5,839 
$ 687,541 176, 112 921,379 127,821 
27 FOr ADICKIOC tee, § Ea rere eee cwt. 118 141 18 26 
$ 2,857 2,001 283 591 
28 Soups; sl licinds:s.Bs...cah pee. ah... $ 247,038 343, 656 559, 582 619, 840 
TotalesMeatabus.... iam 53.85, ath . $ 11,741,991} 7,519,384) 7,169,425} 3,211,075 


——___ 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


DETAILED EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 433 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1928-31—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
oO. 
1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
¢ } 
86,466 79,445 44,890 46, 467 143, 969 118,145 84, 296 78,540} 1 
2,460,946] 2,152,918} 1,299,410 973,066] 4,043,084) 3,156,712] 2,426,613} 1,664,064 
4,451 2,989 ,348 6, 604 21,338 30,290 35,618 95,034) 2 
418, 292 331, 246 113,394 336,707] 2,090,131] 3,037,367] 2,575,905| 4,599,661 
71,577 47,357 31,024 24,127 126,029 79,898 841 64,131; 3 
2,369,848] 1,802,086] 1,007,979 664,410] 4,165,419} 3,156,205} 2,577,010] 2,235,269 
25, 609 21,939 9,511 8,575 56,033 48,192 32,409 26,56 4 
687,746 691,272 278,936 174,860} 1,420,809} 1,458,195) 1,019,317 549, 502 
70,205 77,309 43,615 66,507 128, 287 115,194 ,019 124,339} 5 
1,192,249} 1,712,220 806, 990 839,764], 2,180,472} 2,345,194| 1,825,222] 1,487,894 
944,001 709, 849 574,724 496,344} 1,479,353] 2,137,349] 2,091,507] - 1,704,501) 6 
1,980,626} 1,056,417 821, 759 390,963|| 2,972,477| 3,252,169] 2,782,262} 1,264,892 
5,058,637| . 5,347,223] 3,274,814] 2,088,253] 7,150,841] 7,844,330) 5,499,982] 3,135,531) 7 
98, 884 91,711 57,282 32,104 179,174 176, 944 104, 180 78,753] 8 
68,523 95, 843 89, 643 52, 652 112, 837 137, 838 135, 609 78,232] 9 
14,335,751} 13,280,936] 7,750,207| 5,552,779|| 24,315,244] 24,564,954! 18,946,100] 15,093, 798 
387,056 273,012 286,417 220,750 598, 426 471,359 465,874 324,789} 10 
102,494 85,611 65,881 53,440 102,984 86, 697 66,709 55,371) if 
2,255,497] 2,220,995} 1,295,396 824,825] 2,266,606} 2,250,727} 1,314,781 854, 889 
469, 839 359, 093 441,830 202,337 484, 625 370, 620 450,081 234,186] 12 
8,317,880] 6,269,932} 5,711,296] 1,996,189] 8,601,855) 6,472,291] 5,842,008] 2,264,891 
17,059 20,101 32,691 18,569 17,059 20,101 32, 691 18,569] 13 
189, 708 219,476 243,389 104,003 189,708 219,476 243, 389 104,008 
30, 139 20,487 14,175 7,470 30,176 20,535 14,176 8,130) 14 
577,399 453, 666 248, 276 82,520 579,899 456, 293 248, 296 87,935 
11,416,611] 9,244,131] 7,572,463] 3,048,355] 11,714,357; 9,479,691] 7,730,914} 3,352,967 
532,118] 1,004,098 685,157 369, 290 540,609] 1,011,957 691,426 374,034] 15 
7,569,827) 5,466,055} 3,955,491] 2,663,178] 9,112,079] 7,647,822} 5,352,068] 3,196,096} 16 
2,965,413] 2,470,561] 1,458,481 791], 3,658,820} 3,343,558| 1,967,055) 1,100,933 
4,713,807| 3,547,801] 2,619,897]/ 1,391,562|| 6,961,829} 5,157,194] 3,777,127| 2,555,751) 17 
8,239,781 7,091,188] 4,812,320] 2,672,487] 11,203,404] 9,591,900] 6,496,951| 4,077, 664 
206, 585 287,441 284,844 117,287 281,014 383, 186 373, 726 202,018} 18 
8,850,754| 8,005,875} 5,509,521] 3,169,512) 11,923,780) 10,656,167] 7,383,375 758,336 
495,063 411,532 258 , 285 29, 233 532, 758 432, 856 284, 113 61,168} 19 
6,566,780} 6,604,512) 4,115,626 465,473] 7,021,119] 6,990,868} 4,592,786 915, 813 
5, 622 , 781 , 06 12 18, 433 11,644 5,337 2,535] 29 
323,383 200, 856 72,404 191 381, 282 260,849 121,104 48,105 
83,053 72137 30,938 7,455 97,282 79,464 33, 808 11,217 |6e 21 
1,629,428] 1,460,009 621,682 189,526 1,886,823} 1,595,246 677,094 254, 838 
64, 50, 671 44,781 : 158,506 169,384 164,597 90,014] 22 
42,866 29,784 20,046 11,624 568, 447 366, 582 267, 026 121,770] 23 
1,481,300} 1,054,895 859, 715 498,961] 11,940,909} 7,874,026] 6,579,726] 2,914,273 
45,246 7,195 9,010 1,256 47,405 7,775 , 073] 24 
403, ee 106,212 135,066 21, 668 427, 267 113,855 136, 083 28, 266 
495 16,417 15,555 307, 968 250, 831 138,923 154,806] 25 
10 149 3,213 2,522 117,287 93,759 31,999 34,019 
33 - 6 32 39,047 13,002 50, 808 7,057| 26 
437 - 235 1,100 732, 253 250,485] 1,005,186 154,553 
10,069 903 1,089 5,915 27,152 10,061 22, 169 28,364] 27 
195,765 18, 887 21,984 131,674 401,338 123,917 234,581 339,978 
297 20 143 58 248, 493 353, 730 573,925 633,363} 28 
11,288,594) 10,382,736] 6,446,315} 1,678,486] 24,472,478] 19,184,930} 15,030,671 


————— | | ES LT LN! S| SSS 
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6,104,976 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


12. 


United Kingdom. 


1929, 


1930. 


Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


ee ee ee ee ee 


Im cc Cream, tueel, Sco. cal bias hater ae ceases 
OU Malic, teeming eae ee gal. 
Sil ESM OOTY., cate itm collie, hang tehes e Woe Rn cl, Pee ei ent 
AGING heeka scars se axe oo Lees RGies See Aes a 
Sal Miao WET AAMT cs ceo aee toa tat ee cwt 
$ 
Gfo" Milk, Condénsed’ s2.,.s <.cn'se cece vt-vincloeneet ies oe 
713° Malik evaporated: ...0,ce'ccenen ss hanes cme cwt 
$ 
Totals, Milk and Its Products!...... $ 
Oils, Fats, Greases and Wax— 
Se PAN TAAUNS cect cs se, oe ae cee = ee, gal 
$ 
Sur irsn, whale, etes, Os s..c. cc osestaae oe gal. 
$ 
1Ou}s AGreasciand scra psa. dec sccacest desc cee cwt. 
$ 
AUS OT ard 5. ace tee wen Uc hee oe ewt 
5 $ 
12*|25 Teard compound's, 2. she aw ow lone ace ewt 
SSO Below. «tee sh tics aos eee ee Ses eee cwt 
Totals, Oils, Fats, Greases and Wax! $ 
Le NHeess.%...., Wes eetck:. eh ee doz. 
$ 
PIG p 2 oS SE See Saree Sten! prada lb. 
$ 
AG#| Sausage casings 2.4. ee ee ee aon! $ 
Tif Mankaee,. See ee sk, ee aS ee cewt. 
$ 
Totals, Animals and Animal Preducts! $ 
Iii. Fibres and Textiles. 
Cotton— 
18:1 > Dechy s; & cies eae Se or ba es yd. 
$ 
NSA STUNUOKWeat — aceecne meloce anion coe ee toe $ 
Lotgis., Cotton! sus. cir 4. eee $ 
20 | Flax, hemp and jute. ....0 00 cs cece sae $ 
RIP CIL: ooh eee es sth cE eee eA $ 
Wool— 
PORES ERA, Mee te oc eee Gi eee, lb. 
$ 
PLOTAIS, WOOL pectin ines aces «0 wake men $ 
wa) | Wrteial Bitlo Gs. vs « Coon oat ads » nee $ 
PESOS IG lee oli panei Cok awe alee tee ewt, 
$ 
RST TROOL CWGME | toe ss ss Seen Heroes Fs pcan bite ewt. 
$ 
2Onasaes, textilonee fo 0c ber Sree. co bee eee $ 
Rel elt SOLES | tee heme. 4. ote te Bae ec beeen dee $ 
28 ‘}Corsets and brassieres.. 0.00... ...seeae ons No. 
$ 
2971 Gloves, ete textile. . 0b ees. eee $ 
36) |Soeks and stockings......00.00 5. ..cecesecce $ 
Totals, Fibres and Textiles!........... $ 


If. Animals and Animal Products—concluded. 


Milk and Its Products— 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


892, 188 
17, 827, 648 
28,152 
246, 659 
19, 660 
195,520 
84,897 
695, 767 


18,981,970 


13,457 
176,250 


22 
175 


177,125 


336, 562 


48, 683, 290 


53,473 
34,308 
31,244 


423 , 532 


663 
856 


2,611,304 
719,521 


733 , 298 


327, 296 


23 , 827 
237,356 
1,120 
11,983 
49,789 
73, 707 
7,374 
12,915 


3,554 


1,896, 794 


1,025,387 
22,639,647 
36,631 
290,599 
16, 295 
158, 864 
49,738 
445,993 


23,537,527 


6, 652 


782,910 
264, 880 
346, 271 
33,382 
121,991 


47, 644,803 


69,137 
36,021 
19, 768 


127, 232 


4,766 
1,980 


646,917 
210,570 


222,550 


5,944 
23, 267 
246,587 


64,531 
84,936 
8,962 
18,145 
2,675 
4,373 


810,836 


338 
831,562 
16, 224, 694 
41,295 
349, 230 
13,076 
128,181 
17,832 
157,499 


16,859, 942 


48,951 
13,405 


154,418 


909,550 
337,812 
1,218,044 


134, 254} - 


83 , 628 


_ 40, 673, 780 


71,464 
38,526 
32,050 


218,175 


2,441 
999 


1,044, 193 
222,029 


234,517 


976,568 


115, 142 


12,496, 600 


592,587 


49,771 


31,173, 615 


56, 735 
24,916 
29,876 


203 , 268 


881 
1,121 


681, 265 
99,336 


113 , 923 


431 
16, 667 
143,714 


1,048,925 


DETAILED EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1928-31—continued. 


1928. 


4,016,661 
7,118,254 


10,504). 


91,588 
10,934, 600 


93,390 
114, 243 
2,329,274 
985, 628 
15,593 
52,971 
550 

7,329 

8 


95 
30, 262 
236,383 


1,399,002 


18,786 
6,749 
41,706 
5,572 
706,012 
304,539 
698, 948 


13, 964 
per 


1928. 


4,017,796 


7,119,925 
3,624,794 
721,557 
26,433 
1,053,553 
1,052, 126 
21, 100, 625 
629,057 
209, 750 
2,456,337 
108, 632 
904, 186 


34,025, 435 


233,028 
275,192 
2,342, 847 
93, 225 
30,099 
178, 434 
36,379 
508,528 
13,925 
168, 862 
30,453 
238,453 


2,365, 144 


517,981 
194,121 
2,097, 023 
187, 237 
1,251,890 
304,538 
698, 948 


All Countries. 


1929. 


2,834,354 
5, 227,012 
2,753,871 
833, 678 
18, 892 
764, 836 
1, 126,092 
25,181,853 
50, 147 
608, 466 
207,869 
2,364, 967 
78,548 
747,312 


35, 763, 487 


124,721 


270, 228 


2,421, 434 


919, 767 
319, 169 
1,168, 5S 
96, 643 
1,405, 745 
260,973 
599,370 


1930. 


- 2,293,330 
4,679,984 
3,099,754 

699, 190 

13,094 
543, 851 
$22,937 

18, 278, 004 


951, 150 


27,484,354 


56,425 


9,513 
69,347 


1,776,910 
1,158,835 


429 , 280 
1,710,055 
175, 807 
955, 933 
267,343 
581,090 


——— ee | | | | 


92, 244, 088 


648 
288 
3,219 


34, 068, 408 


8,571 
40 


165,845,096 


502,808 
267,584 
148,018 


158, 757,272 


488, 800 
238, 437 
163,764 


133,009, 145 


545, 986 
272,117 
184,584 


1931. 


1,121,974 
2,168, 849 
1, 208,478 
239,814 
11, 629 
389,419 
795,904 
12,989, 726 
88 


, 640 
977, 825 


18, 787,543 


152,891 
125, 152 
3,039,524 
776, 419 
18, 879 


3,341 
17,654 


1,038, 425 
186, $36 
66, 122 

1, 752,628 
167,505 
646, 096 
209,721 
364,173 


83, 714, 772 


350, 261 
210,036 
163, 158 


i fl | ef | | | | 


65,750 


26, 795) 


1,009, 560 


701,806 


842,588 


763, 679 


a | | | 


51,708 
6, 823 


8,254,566 
2,351, 662 


9,034 
7,442 


2,687,151 
291,815 


ee ee ee 


2,414, 259 


81,804 
137,358 


11,140, 101 
3,149,967 


49, 583 
124,610 


7,840,927 
2,796, 987 


31,072 
153, 280 


6, 272,016 
1,576,342 


96,416 


3,557, 823 
424,492 


3,506, 838 


3,256, 693 


2,025,655 


872,582 


a ef | | | | | | 


4,892 
268, 636 


1,376,004 


69, 296 

823, 158 
19,116 

23,537 

10 


8 
446 
950 


551,918 
311,128 
1,766,465 
187,498 
2,053,015 
32,654 
486,898 
143, 700 
161,516 
164,707 
267,012 


245,231 
286, 639 
1,800, 885 
128, 834 
1,317,290 
132,364 
561,327 
124,457 
149,513 
206,091 
464,794 


228,809 
264,771 
1, 632,278 
136, 178 
1,502,421 
101,894 
653 ,514 
119, 234 
126, 903 
216,376 
826, 425 


219,744 
133 , 402 


ens | epee | ees | ee el | | RS | | 


2,068,531] 10,904,073 


4,922,004 


————_— —_—___ | ——. 
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United States. 

1929. 1930. 
2,833, 640 2,293,270 
5,225,429 4,679,804 
3,703,871 3,099, 754 
833, 678 699, 190 
2,314 207 
71,032 8,763 
74,119 67, 867 
1,869,525 1,498, 833 

10, 6, 
247,479 181,127 
19,392 10,117 
180, 182 98,426 
1,240 2,103 
10, 687 18,306 
8,473,375 7,205, 673 
11,554 3,048 
11, 631 2,935 
3,345, 625 3,309,291 
1,428, 764 1, 290,373 
15,330 15,486 
51,010 25,000 
1 3 
22 31 
25 663 
320 6,408 
30,619 7,057 
255,487 51,092 
1,747,436 1,380, 262 
5,043 61,051 
1,892 20,187 
29,251 55,573 
3,328 6,278 
881,320 504, 131 
260,973 267,322 
599,370 581,025 
84,993,501) 66,894,165 
783 198 
1b t 980 
126 633 
35,538 19,917 
34,999 20,706 
7,463 14,487 
7,089,910 5,088,598 
2,530,420 1,317,004 
2,625, 865 1,434,381 
49, 839 4,166 
250,529 224,613 
1,401,590 1, 216,533 
53,904 84,634 
\ 673, 152 965,295 
1, 662 4,438 
10,755 12,568 
462 99 
367 186 
604 593 
765 651 
4,930,498 3,961,130 


9,678,019 


9,066, 226 


6,504,182 


No. 


—— | ———_. 
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436 EXTERNAL TRADE 


12.— Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


United Kingdom. 


No Item 
1928 1929 1930 1931 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper. 
Wood, Unmanufactured— 
Logs and Round Timber— 
1 TOSS, COMA eran: Sc Piet sears Seen M ft. 100 - - - 
$ 725 - - - 
2 HjOes, OFMETt ve daen comets. <seeeee M ft. Pale 2, 688 1,878 4,475 
$ 97, 255 110, 102 84,994 179, 706 
3 Poles, teleoraphs inser e tee con eee 2 - ~ - - 
4 Railway. tleSseet cao n et icra No. 57,481 405,591 460,273 535, 250 
$ 39,412 282,015 340,127 353, 183 
Totals, Logs and Round Timber!... $ 141, 030 392,317 425,328 532,909 
Sawmill and Planing-mill Products— . 
Planks and Boards— 
COAR ecto le cco Oa Gk ee M it. 11 98 252 276 
$ 597 4,691 19,714 15,743 
6 SE cepa eee cass atecte eect a Se OR Bae M ft. 25,289 28,371 36, 387]. 54, 533 
$ 698, 146 678,140 862,303} 1,103,998 
| Hemlock no tee Se M ft 245 710 3,002 1,264 
$ 7,166 18,147 59,190 27,299 
8 PING ee ee Pen cee eae Beene eae M it. 30, 843 29,906 25,890 21,229 
$ 2,047, 203 1,989, 823 1,568, 865 1,297,968 
9 SPPUCOr a tae tela cie aus ee oes M ft. 124, 465 86, 702 80,115 51,369 
$ 3,296, 136 2,247,799 2,117,119 1,349,596 
Totals, Planks and Boards!......... M it. 217,737 190, 862 187,771 163,995 
$ 7,460,920 6, 676, 663 6,179,125 5,122,810 
Timber, Square— , 
10 Doug isitr te). ck cae cement nee M ft. ohoae 15,086 12,474 13,894 
$ 132,966 307,971 284, 304 270,610 
i OUtRGr ee tee ee eee ne anes M ft. 3,406 2,808 3,293 2,543 
$ 291,274 262,707 302,701 216, 657 
12 HA THSR: Eee oe ane ee eee M 37 - 113 2 
$ 135 - 452 8 
13 IPICKEtS ete rie ee hte ee eee eee - - - - 
14 SHINGIOR series + ho eee tee oe ee M 420 1,928 273 754 
$ 1,692 6,081 1,159 2,260 
15 DHOOKS Ee tere Worcs 1 tess Dice aeee ae $ 53,563 41,570 89,177 120, 669 
Totals, Sawmill and Planing-mill Products!$ 8,157,369] 7,469,988} 7,177,903] 5,895,093 
IG Bulpwood tics ccotee eccrine cee ee ae ~ - - - 
Tee NOOlWOOde sanctioned en ee ea $ 328,617 640,573 688, 359 498,177 


Totals, Wood, Unmanufactured!..... $ 8,627,016] 8,501,878) 8,292,480) 6,933,294 
Wood, Manufactured— 


ASP COOPCTAL OE aca cute ooh Waccatencn ice cheer $ 600 ~ 67 308 
Wood-pulp— 

19 Sulphatevkrart)c.ceeeee eee ee eee ae - - - - 
20 DUlphite,. DICACMCU so:pats ciemie eels cise nes ewt. 74,449 138, 932 160, 064 115,353 
$ O40, 20 609, 899 688 , 004 463,716 
21 Sulphite, unbleached |... .....05 ++ 000+ 2 ewt. - 53,095 36,917 41,339 
$ - 126, 458 81,227 70,869 
22 Mechanica sail. ct eoetlccencecce etter oe ewt. 1, 633, 806 728,304 424,873 408, 660 
$ 2,749,552) 1,048,696 638, 639 623, 638 

20 Screeninegateus coe eee +h - - - - 
Totals, Wood-pulpr sens eat cwt. 1,708, 255 920,331 621,854 574,773 
$ 3,092,823] 1,785,053] 1,407,870} 1,199,353 
24 CURICURO dete tects or corre ee ee $ 33,130 61,440 59,447 6.117 
Pout Wace busDlintcrece niece cota tie icle oats $ 295,360 328, 289 429,540 402, 463 


Totals, Wood, Manufactured!........ $ 3,916,156] 2,695,827] 2,427,450) 2,021,321 
Totals, Wood and Wood Products!.. $ 12,543,172} 11,197,705} 10,719,930) 8,954,615 | 


1Totals include other items not specified. 


332,929 
10,598,565 
659, 207 
17,691, 496 


1,565, 653 
42,519, 884 


20,813 
56,661,352 
1,501,612 
15,182, 842 
2,726 


79,883 , 562 


United States. 


1929. 


14, 617, 055 


1,317,167 
36,378, 168 


1,406, 583 
14; 187,100 
2,390 


72,312,271 


a | fe | ff 


76, 443 


3,440, 720 
10, 248,339 
3,594,330 
13,582, 187 
3,345,966 
8,716,771 
3,472,920 
4,789,423 
505, 820 
487,754 


14,359,756 
37,815,474 


38,088,347 


58, 422 


3,056, 989 
9,054, 489 
3,764,479 
14, 263, 297 
3,389,739 
8,525,946 
3,334, 694 
4,492,547 

615,875 

605,316 


14,161,776 
36,941,595 


37, 487, 667 


437 
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DETAILED EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1928-31—continued. 
All Countries. 

1930. 1931. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
35,544 21,962 162,442 156,211 81,747 46,338 
524,081 227,724 1,997,638] 2,030,869] 1,127,783 486,395 
135,795 129,534 203 , 867 172, 335 182,876 191,085 
1,955,029] 1,584,215] 2,986,858] 2,617,938) 2,550,134] 2,320,773 
942,008 862, 246 770, 668 855,372 944, 606 865,251 
3,907,649] 3,601,464) 3,327,773] 3,444,631] 3,917,536] 3,610,531 
782,764 535,207]| 1,030,089] 1,110,557) 1,447,754] 1,355,016 
664,360 494,005 851,598 909,159} 1,104,835 7,351 
7,337,085] 6,128,426) 9,506,796] 9,344,088] 9,115,082) 7,719,251 
45,915 33, 694 53,213 44,760 46,974 34,532 
1,847,315] 1,223,545] 2,169,740] 1,893,753] 1,904,873] 1,262,949 
402,912 336, 898 559, 571 477,047 594, 463 518,414 
7,686,430] 5,111,138] 11,168,450] 9,517,201] 12,051,549] 8,527,885 
129,998 , 637 108, 532 132,975 148, 868 86,790 
2,100,116 837,808] 2,042,315] 2,440,246] 2,447,164] 1,160,147 
267, 846 154, 003 376, 672 303, 887 305, 558 185, 419 
9,046,621] 4,991,398] 13,164,201] 11,200,589} 11,089,220} 6,668,330 
497,717 344, 905 801, 640 623, 087 592,740 409, 337 
13,827,106 9,056,616) 21,547,519] 17,201,126] 16,411,999] 10,839/240 
1,419,337 975,219] 2,010,623} 1,696,110} 1,807,138] 1,309,483 
38,399,785] 22,935,928] 55,397,621] 47,663,849] 49,446,887] 31,598,202 
"15,498 10, 086 134,607 177,365 196,036 115,727 
300, 419 181,966] 2,779,549] 3,500,489] 3,859,334] 1,976,056 
2,311 1,141 8,932 6,008 5,889 5,141 
64,489 37,878 427, 286 353, 426 375,975 277, 642 
699, 021 410,019] 1,362,339] 1,224,876 707, 855 414,973 
3,059,056] 1,252,021] 6,499,328] 6,024,035] 3,095,417| 1,269,274 
45,166 34,475 53,597 41,213 45,411 34, 661 
399, 913 315,737 495,391 389,598 404, 62 319,215 
1,668,858} 1,143,477]| 2,071,295) 2,043,137) 1,696,433] 1,161,760 
6,599,361] 3,429,148] 6,820,246] 7,793,271] 6,704 494] 3,489,164 
13,729 8,852 671, 069 610, 580 856, 986 554,477 
48,983,499] 28,235,294]| 73,628,619] 66,712,335] 65,283,253] 39,761,734 
1,345,692} 1,164,555] 1,501,612] 1,406,583) 1,345,692] 1,164,555 
13,860,209] 12,040,484] 15,182,842] 14,187,100] 13,860,209] 12,040,484 
9, 628 23,141 331,343 642, 963 697, 987 521,318 
70,947,960! 47,119,304I| 99,370,516] 91,675,675] 89,717,326] 60,744,984 
14,318 8,877 206, 889 282,171 167,015 134, 849 
2,506,849] 1,459,542] 3,442,484] 3,103,669] 2,582,898] 1,482,008 
7,233,335| 4,569,840] 10,253,803} 9,181,924] 7,442,299] 4,627,136 
4,064,853] 3,716,079] 4,858,139] 5,064,582] 5,270,202] 4,634,136 
14,968,712] 12,574,542] 18,608,237] 19,334,364] 19,871,813] 16,122,124 
3,491,476| 2,583,991] 3,973,236] 4,097,438] 4,150,839] 3,345,575 
8,731,699] 6,370,115] 10,381,466] 10,223,379] 10,242,265} 7,997,022 
3,944,792] 3,463,432] 5,106,726] 4,062,998] 4,495,687} 3,872,092 
5,665,837| 4,917,335] 7,529,975] 5,541,243] 6,482,354] 5,540,973 
761,513 390, 299 505, 820 621,478 762, 328 401, 659 
695,412 332,773 487,754 614, 807 666, 227 345,061 
14,769,483} 11,706,377]| 17,886,405] 16,950,165} 17,261,954] 13,862,122 
37,264,995! 29,018,865] 47,261,235] 44,895,717] 44,704,958| 35,061,689 
40,095 30,292 296,778 381,734 342, 428 270, 252 
- 385, 685 392, 632 500, 240 494,157 
37,684,939] 29,129,824]) 49,048,356] 47,166,122] 46,874,140] 36,624,477 
76,249,128] 148,418,872] 138,841,797] 136,591,466] 97,369,461 


117,971,909] 109,799,938) 108,632,899 
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438 EXTERNAL TRADE 
12.— Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 
United Kingdom. 
Item. 
oon 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper—con. 
Paper, n.o.p.— 
1 | Paperboard ss tatks sk. i dac mates cae 829, 50S 696, 962 803,377 779, 750 
2 | mBoclepaper ion cioek ihe. done tele clare cwt. 2,702 , 922 3, 626 ,416 
$ 28,316 44,740 45, 287 48,195 
8.1 -DiNewsprint; eos. vot os vo dee ne cada co teee ® cwt. 898, 103 3,136,427; 2,370,066) 2,422,496 
2,889,786} 9,711,867) 9,265,221) 6,956,655 
4 | Wrapping. paper sJto.e. sie eene fee 6 Dees cewt. 54,114 61,476 57,129 43 , 089 
$ 272,864 310,446 291,741 218,575 
6 | Bond and writing paper. .3.. 32.5.5... 0500s ewt. 177 g 20 363 
§ 1,351 225 495 Sate 
"6 |) Wallpaper 38s ins Ore eer ae, CES roll 1,365, 206 642,713 391,090 258,149 
: $ 232,596 108,990 69, 241 50,096 
7 Roekhe paper 2. Por Pye. Ge. a cae ee oes Be eee $ 119,071 8, 874 - - 
Sil he Waste papers orth ote skis sre aacentca: cwt. - ~ - - 
Totals, Papers 0-0. pieces sac sonore $ 4,486,042| 10,964,961} 10,544,613) 8,218,016 
Books and Printed Matter— 
9 1 Beaks 4s eee ate. items ote $ 24,326 29, 788 20,497 23,880 
10°| Newspapers 6te2s «vc wc cide Sos ccs BOSS $ 116, 219 156,550 163, 635 152,901 
Totals, Wood, Wocd Products and 
ADORE ALF Os. eA, clea 17,171,811] 22,350,947) 21,450,183) 17,350,424 
V. Iron and Its Products. 
Pigs, Ingots, Blooms and Billets— 
11 | Ferro-manganese and ferro-silicon......... oe - - - - 
Totals, Pigs, Ingots, Blooms and } ton - - - 
Billetguet 2a, eo 58 Attn Se Bese $ = = 7 = 
12 iSernp, ton)... 254 bites ews beet eek ees oleae ton 578 335 1,213 710 
10,605 7,994 16,001 12,390 
13. | Castines....0. casiest eeu. actin oss lee $ 23, 828 25,185 20,825 194 
Rolling-mill Products— : 
14 | ‘Barsiand-rods##: 4:2. PAR abe ton 1,525 116 56 36 
$ 61, 240 11,889 6, 785 4,373 
Re CU Meet Ore TES ESKES METER IEP IIE) SO ton ae oe = - 
$ 62 - - - 
16 | Structural steel......... Sate eee ene ton ss = - “ 
$ Ses a oo = 
Totals, Rolling-mill Products!........ $ 61,302 11,889 6, 785 4,373 
17. | Pipetandstubinetiecie.cses te tone are eas $ 119, 603 79,610 171,306 138,407 
18 RC eC TE RCS Chace ice RP RCE SORTER IGE eR oA $ 215, 084 160, 814 181, 136 107,719 
18. | Eneinestand boilers’. . julsst. cae dec ooeshuns $ 8,157 5, 2,483 4,320 
Farm Implements and Machinery— 
20 |, SMe KORIN BOPATALOTS. ... 0 occ dus secs sun ens eeck $ 11,701 4,015 - 1,932 
QF] leaves ters Pet oa ek tel oa deen ee tree eee No. 758 189 396 280 
$ 128, 148 31,489 65,306 49,198 
Ran | Peay weaices! wake eC s oe teatee auc eeee No. 365 - 60 27 
$ 11,507 - DAS2 990 
20 Mowers 653. RRS: AS SS. ee No. 1,831 925 1,056 191 
$ 111, 645 60, 268 66, 158 10,876 
244: Reaper-threshers sch .k+.< ation ntladiont cine No. ~ 1 Bee 1. 1 
$ - 1,094 1, 283 1,341 
Raul” > Cubhivabors hits ee oes’. otra othe s: cmraoe No. 351 65 12 47 
$ 9,521 3,901 1,157 3,488 
26 Drills. ccs inpe shvec esis Hie terol No. 239 109 266 147 
$ 21,839 10, 733 26,336 15,982 
27 Efarrowmeae. Gare aie ke. ha ae Re eee $ 10,412 23,525 21,648 5,135 
28. | + Bloushsekedednaweeeset oe ee ome es $ 39,685 33, 754 22,412 15, 923 
29 | Threshing machines............... Srerevsketeve $ 2,538 1,460 1,516 ~ 
$0) Spadesiandslhiewelsy.::. .. «Lue. ce $ - 14 613 
BL |) Rartswcnc. weston sets t ree ee $ 197,468 199, 009 185, 641 149, 964 
Totals, Farm Implements and Machinery! $ 638,584 448, 276 459, 143 332,893 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 
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DETAILED EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1928-31—continued. 


United States. 


1928. 


1929. 


1930. 


1931. 


1928. 


All Countries. 


1929. 


1930. 


1931. 


439 


No. 


—— | | | | | | = 


1,427,607 
45 
1,215 


1,247,759 
57 
1,370 


36,411,593} 39, 202,32 


327, 342 
120,209, 438 


114,871) 
686, 035}. 


8,485 
16, 220 
83 
3,300 
172, 204 
35, 994 
434 
380, 494 
345, 003 


124,898,461 


114, 732 
848,538 


1,335,391 
2 
20 


888, 086 
139 
2,061 


; 43,053,808} 38,855, 192 
118, 404, ie 123,097,724} 126,288,591) 110,783,516 


9,213 
18, 198 
272 
6,673 
137, 195 
31,466 
2,498 
383, 631 
292,261 


128,081, 602 


131, 107 
819, 289 


13, 082 
22,038 
199 
2,997 
163 , 736 
38, 622 
58 

285, 966 
180, 468 


111,973, 77 


119, 404 


603, 716 


2,657, 186 
104,481 
718, 723 

39,417,522 
128,507,101 
294, 699 
1,642,972 
13,036 
107,918 

3,551,385 
511, 748 


357,815 
327, 698 


134, 985,777 


167,195 
964, 768 


227,536) 


2,311, 423 
80,384 
659,316 
45, 264,586 
142,343,064 
331,518 
1,814, 166 
4,419 
41,226 
2,706, 413 
365, 696 
99,390 
380,977 
345, 646 


148,394, 868 


174, 141 
1, 200, 694 


2,506, 496 

, 028 
547,040 
49,800, 821 
145,610,519 


292, 996 


151,509, 623 


188,052 
1, 264, 276 


2,002,946 
34, 237 
310,789 
44,848,479 
127,352, 706 
282,395 
1,416, 482 
2,687 

23 ,208 

1, 665,046 
250, 212 
109,350 
286, 220 
180, 785 


132,038, 737 


166, 834 
1,023,369 


SEES EEE | ee | ae ee ee SS EEE See 


238,986, 005 


235,665,010 


237,669, 413 


188,949, 408 


284, 543, 396 


288, 621, 745 


289, 566, 675 


230,604, 474 


Se ee eS) (| a ee a ey eX 


40,308 
2,725,573 


53,592 
3,792, 142 


66, 891 
4,534, 454 


40, 434 
2,728,315 


54, 143 
3,840, 780 


66, 995 
4,543, 649 


32, 166 
1,994,536 


ee) | ee | ee ee 


40,789 
2,734,911 


54, 602 
3,809, 298 


75, 183 
4,687,073 


42,370 
2, 782, 223 


56,311 
3, 884, 106 


76,531 
4,727,137 


34,061 
2,039, 983 


56, 241 
547,342 
83, 826 


2,040 
101.448 
1,762 
49,103 
47 


158, 653 


85,068 


6 
4,606 
257, 913 


86,326 
G48, 756 
240,141 


1, 638 
76,640 
2,447 
63,489 
45 
400 


143, 902 


tas SSR 
238, 662 


76, 147 
783, 403 
131, 786 


595. 607 


101,942 
1,120, 02¢ 
90, 839 


57, 165 


122,832 
1,424,071 
275, 767 


658, 724 
2,490 
347, 158 


36,031 
311,689 
83, 266 


291, 784 


= ee eee 


1,893, 707 


1,057,119 


1,681,814 


1,148, 608 


RS ES | eee ee ee ee eee |e ee ee eS SS SS Eee 


666, 741 
3,352 
56,575 


40,672 
33 


1, 265,929 


745 , 223 
2 


i, 143, 349 


419, 839 


0 
828,877 


1,754, 5S7 
875,390 
207, 689 


1, 074, 426 


14,239 
901, 147 
6, 164 
1,024, 222 
355, 150 
2,151,278 
3,549,380 
308,025 
3,051,059 


2, 222,432 
951,750 
235, 608 


51,991 


295, 128 
3, 064, 433 


2,202, 769 
$08 , 540 
397, 022 


37,33 


3,117,364 


1, 652, 280 
531,367 
160, 125 


135., 894 
1,755, 694 


| | | | | | 


3,522, 603 


4,367,408 


ns 


4,118, 842 


2,030, 436 


15, 643,381 


15,870,018 


18,396, 688 


7, 188,078 


mer SP OO PP WO WH 
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440 EXTERNAL TRADE 


12.— Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


— 


United Kingdom. 


No. Item. ee eee Phe be MO ee at eee 
1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
V. Iren and Its Products—concluded. 
Hardware and Cutlery— 
1 Razors and razoriblades 3. 14.2% 23 3. sede $ 53, 825 3,100 66,375 52,723 
2.1 pNailsscwitesteese se cceee Fie ie es he a ewt. 788 998 120 82 
$ 2,916 3,398 325 877 
34] WNaISHORMOr Mes se 8s, . cele adnan ire ees cwt. , . 493 394 509 180 
$ 5,386 4,446 6, 667 2,752 
4.) Needles and pins. sscc.snes ots wae o Sees $ 324,337 531,084 400, 716 316, 600 
Machinery— 
5 | . Electric vacuum cleaners................-: No. 25, 253 26, 653 34,091 42,243 
$ 1,038,732} 1,127,075] 1,426,884] 1,706,818 
6 | pSewange-machines ss." ..cc cases dees. cena $ 400 85 135 120 
7 al PN OGine aM aAChINGS!* cutee elma sakes te oes No. 1,601 1,288 2,089 592 
$ 123,399 102, 909 174, 602 Oleoes 
Sil FEE SPW EIGCI Ste hn cockeme terror e: Sareea’ No. 3 3 6 416 
$ 500 265 325 38, 786 
9 | Metal-working machines..........:....... $ 4,535 3,464 16, 944 4,000 
Totals? Machineryuso.c. eae dee $ 1,350,235] 1,378,908}  1,887,570| 2,071,926 
10:|hiools; handor machine.:. ....sc see eee $ 46, 205 29,469 32, 623 20,518 
Vehicles— 
Automobiles, freight— 
Ii One-ton Grplossseers..c< Bettini sre. ders No. 288 - - = 
$ 72,875 - - - 
12 Over onedton 9 14.5. Phere See ere No. 5 2 - 1 
$ 5,700 2,280 - 421 
Automobiles, passenger— 
13 $500 or dessert eet Ae OR fons No. 1,162 2,485 2,412 259 
$ 326,009 642,060 734, 445 106, 354 
14 S500 G05 $1 O00 ace scree Mee eters ats cia No. 3,326 4,794 1,741 651 
$ 2,418,514] 3,317,145] 1,220,686 408,052 
15 Over SL: 000FR esse... cee enone No. 1,501 1,278 840 6 
; $ 1, 894, 553 1,504, 237 1,045, 899 12,320 
otals,Automopileses fp. < cscs No. 6, 282 8,559 4,993 917 
$ 4,717,651 5,465, 722 3,001, 030 527,147 
16.| -Automobile partes. is... Sees) woe $ 84,196 120,551 58,330 76, 028 
17| Railway cars and parts..../:..........-+- $ 500 ~ 365 ~ 
18;| 2elractorsandiparts tas. check «ne ve SE $ = = = = 
“otalse Vehicles), . feeytee ce. - eee $ 4,803,739] 5,587,624; 3,061,383 603, 881 
19 | Chisins i. s<.18 Sete ic. Se eee $ 27,297 40,096 27,657 28,092 
208 StO Vest: secceakt ees Bese nsie dee eae are ee ers $ 14, 103 25,981 4,303 15,001 


— 


Totals, Iron and Its Products!.... $ 8,195,972| 8,721,020 6,848, 000 _ 4,073,233 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals. 


Aluminium— 
ALA) TiSerayer cen ceeene es wins ole ee secs te ewt. 311 460 3,465 4,237 
$ 3,187 7,246 56,519 58, 219 
2221 *Barsssblocks eters. eos iis net ne.em sien terte cwt. 39,559 74, 698 122,289 63, 909 
$ 845,510 1, 420, 944 2,340, 294 1,319,300 
20 EAs each {pera tiRcrete Pre domme Oe $ 37,568 47,275 180,196 175, 248 
rass— 
24 | Olarand scrapes Tet... o. dees. eee cwt. 3,490 8,575 2,870 2,402 
$ 33, 250 38,531 80,105 24, 666 
25.) “TVeIVeSh sc. eee te es ae ek oe $ 132, 863 165, 673 185,106 132,443 
Copper— 

26 | Fine, in ore, matte, regulus................ ewt. 235, 679 214,321 71,041 20,504 
$ - 1,770,865] 1,603,291 667, 9738 205,049 

22.) UShnster.. cc aeons osc See Piece. sieetee c as = = = ~ 
28.|  Oldkand: scrapeeereat ios cto aie. ete cwt. 768 1,716 348 3,135 
$ 9,714 18,478 4,175 28,165 
7 Nol MERE 37:1 9-06 Aare PR Goya 8 A A IRAE Ri a Ye ewt 850 Bye 67 2,244 
$ 25,900 1,380 2,687 26,339 

30*| : Wireinsulated ss... dennis eds see $ 7,286 iy) 150 - 
T otalss Conner. donc seco races $ 1,819,912] 1,623,376 675,117 259, 587 


——, —_. 


!Totals include other items not specified. 
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DETAILED EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1928-31—continued. 


United States. 


1929. 


_—_ 


1931. 


441 


SS | en) (ee ee Oe | Oe ee ee] 


304,731 


16, 686 


69,095 
7,980 
136, 633 


313,594 
248 
39, 906 


8, 851, 287 


3, 674 
44,216 
396, 257 
7,918, 826 
"21,742 


56,057 
428, 435 
3,994 


513,776 
5,312, 860 
574,448 
7,377,863 
70, 859 
petals 


55 
3,085 


13, 433,078 


272,304 


29,090 


143, 620 
3,205 
9,433 


230, 881 


118,008 
1,072,671 
~ 4,725 


641,585 
6,332, 888 
1,087,012 

16, 754, 159 


38,937,661 


5,542, 753 


161,091 


3,907, 656 


17,999 


6, 818, 126 
5, 859 

3, 669, 333 
145 


178, 533 


37,527 
15,879,240 


204, 604 


17, 418, 283 


112, 809 
108, 162 


32,476 
395, 876 
322,919 

5,791, 984 
1,180,896 


49, 568 
330,095 
196,191 


629,971 

5, 629,512 
1,144,962 
15, 618, 000 
54,313 
463,548 
155, 645 
1,703,703 
58, 401 


~ 93, 483,044 


All Countries. 

1930. 1931. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
~ 4,860] 1,774,322 633, 568 537,362 
2,559 701 69,127 69, 284 54, 787 
8,714 2,583 245, 492 245,441 188,406 
433 567 17, 689 18, 243 27,738 
4,673 5,421 135,025 124, 672 162, 629 
778 897 395,472 612,077 502, 164 
23 9 35, 185 39,556 50,374 
685 7,279 1,415, 806 1,697, 642 2,067,328 
3,587 3,595 3,464, 098 4,333, 533 3,211, 969 
134 3 2,307 4,0 4,003 
13, 990 440 236,323 408, 289 402,179 
3 87 930 1,089 1,234 
1,938 3,226 39, 833 54,948 68, 614 
14, 843 350 262, 538 90, $24 47,566 
BH bated) 350, 532 6,166,574 7,337,075 7,154, 706 
~ 51,982 10,317 296, 790 267,358 284, 800 
Say 18 15,079 22,165 21,447 
1,200 3, 085 5,569, 890 7,871, 4380 8,465, 601 
i 3 12 9,293 8, 235 
5,429 1,935 22,068 3, 923,304 3,611,278 
249 SAL 17, 683 54,561 36, 220 
54, 688 73, 168 7,009,647) 19,219,420) 18,856,685 
39 44 9,566 15,723 13,023 
27,121 31,266 6, 849, 243 9, 894, 681 8,201,565 
Li 5 4,398 1,824 36 
25,281 12,000 5,389, 827 2,150,898 1,172,516 
324 387 46, 738 103, 566 79, 861 
113, 719 121,454) 24,840,675} 43,059,783) 35,307, 645 
66,399 54,471 2,566, 960 2,383, 193 2,298, 742 
8,975 4,052 269,444 208, 480 31,897 
14,154 15, 227 141,059 20,361 17,595 
208, 557 197,400) 27,919,341| 45,773,770} 37,755,351 
3,776 206 149, 256 164, 144 168, 758 
72,256 33,491 114, 482 129,573 152, 692 
11, 685.491 6,118,120] 62,753,934 82, 206,717 78,589, 580 
5,260 7,859 4,950 25,1738 Bydel ged | 
52,417 62, 804 60,791 316,372 486, 790 
291,454 101,114 532,010 438,099 771, 919 
4, 887, 230 1,639,342] 10,822,174 8,608,247) 13,828,010 
17,459 2,596 612, 836 719,575 2,107,390 
108,516 45,175 73, 862 . 131, 866 112,397 
1,040,551 299,341 595, 464 1, 200, 737 1,082, 938 
1,677 453 223, 588 272,300 288, 663 
749,481 593, 447 749, 455 855, 906 820, 846 
8,096, 900 5,256,490 7,083,725 7,936,179 8,769, 586 
1, 430,995 1,144, 962 577, 750 1,218,517 1,575, 4388 
25,988,654; 15,618,000 7,427,986] 18,968,309] 28,965,827 
119, 655 40,811 80, 183 73,573 122,693 
1, 648, 737 839, 852 846, 713 825, 672 1,692,472 
~ 150, 958 2,148 1,476 1,738 
~ 1,617, 767 54,341 37,892 48,181 
1,461 1,421 139,475 253,163 136, 709 
35,739,195] 22,834,707 28,046,684] 39,628, 652 


23, 829, 452 


15,592, 682 


So 2 VBS GS we 


os 
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EXTERNAL TRADE 


12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


Item. 


VI. Non-Ferrous Metals—concluded. 


Nickel— 


In ore, etc..........- 


Nickel oxide......... 


Precious Metals— 


eee ser ese r eee se sre seses 


eee eer ee eee oe ees eeees 


eee eee er creer oer esecos 


ecco ee reo eeersr ser esees 


a 


Gold-bearing quartz, gold dust, etc... .... 


Platinum, in ore, etc 


ey 


Silver in ore, concentrates, etc............- 


Silver bullion........ 


Zine— 


Un ore, €tes c.g 


SDeILOk. a... eens oc 


were ewer ee eres eseecos 


ee eee eecersrers essere seore 


ececeeree ee oe vreeesouce 


Serap, dross and ashes.........000++seee 


Miscellaneous— 


Electric apparatus... 
Cobalt in ore........ 


were reer esses eer ceecons 


eer eee e ess eseeese secs 


weer ees eoes eer erecesene 


eereeeecesesereeereese 


er 


ee ce) 


Otherielay.and@’ products... i5.-..000+0schere 


Coal (incl. lignite)..... 


Coal Products— 


Creosotesoil. ...\gercn aes. 


Glass and glassware... 
Graphites <2). terete: 


Mica splittings......... 


Other!mica.odaees goa 


sce cesses seceseeseeeoeen 


ee 


Cece ereer eee esecsseeses 


eecece ree ees eeseososes 


eece eee eer cee reese oes 


eC er 


eecceoee sesso sores vece 


eee oeee eee seeerreeees 


Petroleum and Its Products— 


Petroleum, crude.... 


Kerosene, refined.... 


eee ewer eee ee eeee esses 


ee ee ee ee 


Gasolene and naphtha...............ee00: 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


1928. 


United Kingdom. 


1929, 1930. 
1,166,492} 1,005,874 
4'746,588| 4'3411596 
273,254) 128, 493 
4,097,726} 2,222'709 
2' 066 2’ 445 
55343 58,288 
98° 318 7'346 
996°390/  256'803 
21,631 
i 4, 498 
66} 352° 315 
478,214) 168,588 
272/583 92/000 
339,891/ 489, 988 
971,432) 591,667 
1,410°394] 2, 732' 992 
3'304 5,128 
13'598 18/378 
298,649] 274, 496 
634 
124,500 111,413 
18" 000 10°00 
41.000 257000 
16,347,438 15,404,363 
6, 151 2, 850 
504,555] 323.417 
1'729 2’ 511 
34904 60° 225 
10,233 82" 882 
43'783} 138.406 
293 "182 
20,870 257147 
148°338] 187,912 
s 200 
" 144 
96, 702 47,996 
146 128 
1, 488 1,206 
90 60 
3,005 3.510 
3" 707 1/298 
7,242,258] 8,526,834 
493,404] 505,224 
& 1,292 
- 233 


955, 894 
2,853, 605 


310,795 
5,594, 190 


7, 723 
279, 269 


19, 840 
1,612,720 


1, 650, 446 


1, 167, 993 
3,434,377 
4,671 
11,471 


229, 958 
144 


7,204,979 
341,921 


DETAILED EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1928-31—continued. 


1931. 


1928. 


All Countries. 


1929. 


1930. 


ii ee | ef || ee Tf 
———. 


i | ee | | | | | — | | 


58, 835, 683 


44,114,499 


74,179 
4,606,536 
125, 600 
1,928, 149 
17,241 
7,060 
99,174 
469,135 
2,114, 927 


103,015] 


10, 947, 648 
482,006 
530,099 

56, 819 
232, 858 
50,156 


United States. 

1929. 1930. 
145, 583 200, 751 
872,914 1,190,932 
81 7.795 
296 39,619 
132,588 164, 290 
1,988,208] 2,576,761 
16, 537 16,211 
318,782 311,408 
470,471 610,010 
11,181,954) 14,943,549 
12,371,060} 34,375,003 
764 29 
52,092 1,833 
6,378,786] 7,244,184 
3,596,903 3,805, 786 
3,123,069 1, 863, 156 
1,818,005 933,073 
18,234,110} 39,513,806 
105 ~ 
659 ~ 
63, 960 67, 788 
197,048 229,041 
94,816 107, 229 
1 255 
103 18,449 
243 , 548 257, 800 
451,968 491, 889 
63,221,555) 101,728,976 
85,477 85,247 
5,401, 953 5,588, 201 
126,196 141, 733 
1,977,836 2,309, 631 
26,015 16,317 
161 692 
135,175 84,478 
463, 281 370,012 
2,077,199 1,720, 688 
42,419 51,715 
638, 847 687,071 
375,009 335, 032 
28,110 26,359 
1,128,052 1,016, 432 
183 , 850 158, 837 
11,473 20,712 
18, 932 43,959 
43,995 121,496 
1,658 375 
80, 636 72,540 
89,415 112, 642 
16,274,142} 14,767,901 
765, 683 651,149 
3,281 35, 453 
557 5,178 
1,098,976 2,343,013 
224,416 468, 439 


: 


135, 551 
871,543 
2,416, 093 
11,009,119 


704, 403 
90,840, 441 


107,335 


16, 291,088 
813, 413 
2,118, 861 
213, 873 
3,118,503 
524,348 


146, 622 


_ 1,308, 623 


154,319, 429 


201,127 
1,192, 732 


72,066 
17,180,031 


34,375,003 
4,503 


3,878, 703 
15, 186, 751 
7,691, 152 


136,333 


28, 832, 299 


ee ee ee ee | a ee es) 


17, 832, 608 

21,332 
1,730, 661 
7,994,815 
3,098,337 
16,701,012 
5, 828, 879 


21,790,367 
962, 768 
961, 262 

93, 824 
6,429, 080 
1,063,811 


on 


CoS CO ae 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


444 EXTERNAL TRADE 


12.—Principal Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to United 


No. Item. 


VII. Non-Metallic Minerals—concluded. 


Stone and Its Products— = 
d.| Abrasives, artificial. .... ee Bas... see ewt. 
2.| sGement? Portland: 2... 288. 62a.0.0.0 shen. ewt. 
3 | aGypeums Cruden. -. srs. frase onion rere eS 
4 | Wrmo®.%.... Jaa. 025.4... « Saee ee. oo’ o ERE ew: 
3 | eblel dispar :...: Se Pieris «kee Mats, ae +o Seas ton 
G | GSandtand gravel swehk . iad eek. ad ees ton 
8 | Spal He. foe ae ater aah ees 3 ees cwt 
Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals!...... $ 
VII. Chemicals and Allied Products. 
8 | Acted, sulphuritsey, t80..0< .c9sa-doe Re oo sale. cwt. 
§ | Acids sothen... argent eds Seeesdeet. ad... ce og: 
10:|\Prugstmedicinal sea. cere eters te dane $ 
Tle) Fixplosiaiess ii. MOY tHe o.oo. 0 BEERS FARO «oe o oheccun's $ 
Fertilizers— 
128) pAmmmonium sulphates. ...aeeb,. aoe. a> ane cwt. 
139] “'Gyangmid., Jee hI hci. ttt Bon cole See one : 
14 | Paints, pigments and varnishes.............. $ 
153| Soap: toilet... 2e6s sae. . cae Sach Es... cree. a 
Inorganic Chemicals, n.o.p.— 
16H “PATSenic; 1.0.Dee eee oc. 3 Rite AGE soe cial cwt. 
TROPA COUROLOL LING css, sherntert evescls wiegauicistececctiianets cwt. 
18 | Soda and sodium compounds.............. wt. 
19°) (Cobalt oxideand salts 2s. cenleee eee. + ae 


Totals, Inorganic Chemicals, n.o.p.1 $ 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Products!. $ 


IX. Miscellaneous Commodities. 


20 | Amusement and sporting goods............. 
Qa] Br OS 8 5 sole eos kw SEs IN cis 's Raster $ 
22. | Containerss .. >see. anh de. 3 eeu). Reels © Aes $ 
238 | Household and personal equipment.......... $ 
Musical Instruments— 
24) S@nranss so. pak ede os «cA eow iets Biatets ae 
20'|) SPAANOBE. cc. tRAM Med we. SoM o enn 200 SORE xe. 
26 ste c's. is AER BRA is hs A ARs 5.5 oR $ 
Scientific and Educational Equipment— 
Qia| (Cameras: . tage Bap. sic aT. Baas. che oa $ 
28) (CET SS. occ.20 HM Pen paso, oo ayo Beke'c ower tee $ 
294| Ships andwesselsie 4... 5... pestcds.c esas ie $ 
30 || Contractors’ OUGEUSEY.....<.cleoce db. «oc Seee $ 
$1y| Electricalieneraya. segs... <2 sleds ox oes M Bn: 
3B! | TOOL. Rec nh, eens Mercer rtosec cok eG tee Shee $ 
33):| Settlers woftectsumecwer FG <,. stew. Hada oth.< alee $ 


Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities!... $ 


Totals, Exports, Canadian Produce!.. $ 


1928. 


Serrind 
— 
—i—) 


15,121 
8, 780 


1,933,969 


187,847 
2,234, 853 
157, 489 


fide of 


144, 299 
6,437,259 
878,387 


2,462 
6, 607 


202, 080 


289, 923 


301, 196 


4,234,278 


5, 269 
199,710 


89 
9,053 
32 
10,954 
29,116 


400, 703 
- 1,341,457 
1,737 


370,809 


2,668,575 


United Kingdom. 


1929. 


64, 866 
239,495 


180 


14,915 
8,861 


1,771, 253 


181,636 
2,155,707 
295.935 


2,283 
7,198 


111,022 
160,835 


173,421 
4,036,885 


39, 699 

59,291 

4,098 
209, 68 


31 
3,297 
16 


5,370 
25,742 


6,057 
2,049,518 
2,593 


427, 508 


25941, 722 


1930. 


Ve) 
SS | 
os 


18, 608 
15, 260 


1,952,156 


315,380 
2, 841,150 
335,224 


86, 000 
170,950 


176,589 
4,888, 740 


18 
2,352 
10 


3,330 


8, 164] 


265 
2,006, 728 
2,214 
5,102 


474, 126 


3,030,584 


1931. 


23,320 
93,819 


11,741 
9'148 


1,546,819 


102, 115 
890,328 
243238 


125, 050 
3,562, 969 
424,720 


154,500 


— 290,025 


292,128 


2,714,386 


37,176 
11,739 
12,818 
558, 865 


36 

3,812 

5 

2,050 
7,576 

15 

2,006, 254 
2,643 


363, 654 


3,077,474 
410,691,392) 429,730,485) 281,745,965] 219,246,499 


1Totals include other items not specified. 


DETAILED EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1928-31—concluded. 


1928. 


United States. 


1929. 


1930. 


1931. 


1928. 


All Countries. 


1929. 


1930. 


1631. 


445 


No. 


_—_———_— | | | | | | S| | | *e 


965, 275 
2,505,348 
82,860 
47, 288 
729, 093 
1,183,561 
401, 283 
350, 756 
31,134 
250, 854 


639, 962). 


176,404 
192,809 
114,073 


1,237,428 
3,088,318 
115, 283 
78, 674 
868, 044 
1, 240,439 
427,074 
380, 176 
28,547 
227,990 
792,106 
230, 172 
202,374 
124,400 


1,449, 204 
3,454, 453 
3, 643 
855,931 
1,048, 180 
433,308 
401, 631 
28,382 
228,631 
1,909,335 
442,936 
201,571 
118,528 


1,022, 291 
2,475, 674 
11, 292 

6, 808 
704,939 
848,778 
397, 252 
399, 796 
11,173 
86, 965 
2,580,594 
463 ,756 
141,399 
76,938 


1,046,540 
2,820,811 
900, 202 
310, 730 
729, 093 
1,183,561 
411,055 
358,394 
31,174 
251,994 
639, 962 
176,404 
214,377 
126, 459 


1,327,797 
3,446, 155 
934,949 
339, 267 
868, 044 
1, 240, 439 
443, 100 
391,797 
28,613 
229,970 
72,141 
230, 443 
225,457 
138,390 


1,542,895 
3,775,924 
837, 269 
256, 552 
855,931 
1,048, 130 
456,810 
419,522 
28,481 
231,941 
1,909,395 
443,537 
223,591 
135, 456 


1,047,807 
2,577, 730 
662, 852 
203,811 
704, 939 
848, 778 
420, 207 
416,059 
11, 223 
88,365 
2,580,624 
463 ,816 
154,940 
90,079 


— ee | |_| | | SS 


16,178,552 


17,994,515 


18, 662, 256 


13, 255, 258) 


25,949,930 


27,401, 790 


28, 545, 096 


21,107, 780 


—_— | | | |__| | | 


323,571 

179,629 

115,543 

850, 200 

. 12,934 
$85 


51,419 
105,877 
2,376, 463 
4,644,427 
60, 047 

= 158 
31 


34,611 
113, 612 
72,099 
238 , 686 
301, 737 
1,362,967 
147,650 
290, 985 


245,307 
138,927 
269,917 
1,882,549 
12, 063 
500 


83, 492 
151,094 
3,041,524 
5,318, 671 
74,714 
715 

159 


34,965 

- 134,073 
113,569 
438, 647 
433,971 
2,022, 607 
56,350 
300, 993 


152, 259 
81,495 
296, 062 
2,183, 182 
17, 683 
405 


135, 222 
209, 539 
4,092,512 
6,644,541 
51,922 


105, 000 
199, 500 


102,905 
187,890 


323,599 
179, 732 
308, 742 
3, 150, 212 
449,878 
175,096 


307,486 
657, 884 
2,412,592 
4,726,118 
420,197 
6, 836, 546 
$47, 980 


673, 303 


245,339 
139, 128 
457,196 
4,101,544 
660, 667 
216,557 


318, 040 
637, 149 
3,065,812 
5,367,298 
529, 293 
4,046, 785 
562, 836 


34,965 
134,073 
115,852 
445,845 
747,333 

3,919,560 
342, 797 
617,535 


152,319 
81,580 
616, 002 
5,014, 949 
779, 625 
235, 187 


448,335 
783 , 890 
4,337,370 
7,080,718 
5038 , 4538 
5,038, 593 
694, 256 


26, 908 
106,070 
82,179 
354, 602 
922, 132 
4,208,518 
244,800 
479,780 


11,828 
6,553 
276, 273 
1,874, 603 
560, 485 
238, 709 


182, 863 
298,811 
1,987, 607 
3,094, 734 
400,191 
5,258, 217 
612, 692 


22,723 
83,750 
27, 752 
118, 239 
680,593 
2,870,365 
287,105 
536, 135 


—_— | ee | | | 


2,094,927 
8,150,913 


3,031, 182 


10,779,475 


3,116,177 


12,535,510 


1,768,773 
6,361, 691 


5, 662, 184 


17,365,516 


6,037,777 


19, 438, 064 


5, $08, 405 


22, 468, 462 


4,302,406 


12,825,852 


| | | | |_| | | 


23 ;985 
15,509 


3, 699 
1,397,042 
181,432 
590, 681 


137, 108 
5, 148,498 


199,524 
100, 224 


17 
217,131 
72 


26, 169 
10,995 


41,485 

101 
163, 991 
118,339 


13 
115,216 
39 


9,892 
10, 093 


4,960,021 


77,134 
178, 256 
715, 120 
629,331 


392 
231,578 
825 
211,656 
828,909 


639,520 
3,542, 406 
609 , 767 
600,330 


137,356 
5,767,805 


128, 203 
120, 060 
572,701 
676,313 


228,426 
297,188 


128,040 
4,265,322 
209, 187 
421,969 
1,442,993 
3,938, 182 
162,139 
5,917, 625 


131, 503 
111,920 
616, 213 
820,831 


232 
197, 969 
837 
218,800 
229,512 


122,569 
67,463 
505, 800 
1,001,055 


177 
154, 684 
122 
28,616 
118,257 


4,103 
4,250,536 
562,719 
442,319 
1,697,814 
4,453, 280 
112,733 
5, 604,055 


a | | | | | | | 


8,618,633) 12,342,976 


13,336,314 


12,359, 09 


15,036,359) 18,263,813) 20,057,938 
478,145,383) 499,612,145) 515,049,763) 349,660, 563)1,228,349,343) 1,363, 709,672| 1,120,258,302 799,742, 667 


18,115,846 


> Ww wo - 


a 


446 EXTERNAL TRADE 
13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item 
1928. 1929. 1930. 1931 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 
A. Matnuy Foon, 
Fruits— 
Fresh— 

1 Wpnles. Lewis. fate ce 0 ee hates he +o sk bR ee brl - 100 - - 

a 914 - - 

2 BANANAS Seca os so Gea Mac oie s Bee bunch - ~ - - 

3 Cran berries Aas. fs. cha bees ss BA EE brl - - - > 

$ 2 aS Se —_ 

4 Grape fruit. 28.5 36 chet ck tes.. «oak a - - bes - 
5 GAP APOS Hz falc, GHG e soe s LAGS HRM vas ER lb. 421,320 246,317 240, 605 138,040 
$ 54,811 28, 782 26,106 11, 762 
6 Tem ONS Fah Sik. os ois LSS + cine RE ae box 2i20 4,317 10,544 2,872 
$ 12,078 13,326 48,533 11,042 

Z Melons pide dats os. os GOES RED alo Hee No. 114 325 - - 

$ 68 63 - = 
8 Oranrestek peg els eNOS. HERES box 10,805 8,015 58, 603 83,437 
$ 34,997 38,191 211,038 373, 700 
9 Penchescinicey haat Tee, See RENE. Ib. - - - 4,500 
$ Zz - - 356 
10 WPOATS cc AIER Bohs 0's. eo RSE Beech oc ROE lb. 3,420 7,000 - 11,880 
' $ 978 682 - 1,182 

11 Pineapples; 50. oss bbe. 185 bss. OE OS $ = a * for 

12 DIS HRS. AS... cat Meas. aeRO bush = - - - 

$ ms Ss = cand 

13 SUPAW DOITIOS sani cone hetese nae eae Woes lb. - - = = 

$ ‘i = ie = 
Totals, Fresh Fruits!............... $ 103, 076 83,910} 289,123] 398, 765 

Dried— 
14 Currants te. ss dRat eee tes 5 ARE RR lb. 2,748 1,160 1,684 21, 606 
346 192 226 2,290 
15 TP IACOS TRE Ores Aah wes Siew ee oiele Heloise lb 8, 742, 708 5, 486, 205 7,432,110 8,460, 711 
$ 351,395 236,591 300, 145 314,067 
16 IOS... REE RB cco USER REM oc DERE EE lb. 213,819 876,049 322,360 70,155 
$ 10, 696 53, 765 19,778 3,425 
17 PW oachessed. Soba Law dee oa he ae Ib. - - 8, 750 88,540 
$ = - 864 3,974 
18 Prunes and plums... scan. O20. 4: oo RE Be lb. - - - q, 
$ : ~ - 1 
19 PVAISING JRE. BR onic, 0 RBS Lats as oo TORR Ib. 381,336 310, 863 236, 671 46,045 
$ 35, 800 25,396 16, 787 3,277 
Lotals,Joriedslnwits!s2.pccn horses $ 407,936 330, 263 365,117 359, 821 
20 CATT OG san leictert orierctacanch tot ovestrcaera ne foo meee Ib. 124, 734 66, 898 138, 156 598,535 
» : ; 9,947 5,190 8,369 26,025 
a1 Wellies anda hos a es Sok. ..1c bee lb. 1,438,509] 1,061,771] 1,256,632 965,973 
ees $ 183, 202 141, 892 161, 094 106,303 
22 jek Tuit jUICeSiand SyTUPS. 2% aie ae ne aes ae gal, 23, 825 8,364 19,457 10,175 
$ 35,344 24,0138 31,519) 21,993 
TotaieVAll Bruitag. co: 5... eee coe eo 756, 781 616, 284 877,825 939, 980 
Nuts— 

28 AiiHCOCO-NUTSEME. BES 06 eal Ds Hoe as w OURS No. - - = = 

$ as = a = 
24 | Coco-nut, desiccated.........ccccseeccocce $ 7,281 4,146 1,317 144 
20 | Admonads, not shelled ...si4).S0i...0. dee ee lb. - ~ 440 4,318 
$ . = - 50 692 
26 | Brazil nuts, notshelled.............0s0.06 How 82,162 279,170 332,581 240,990 
$ 13, 067 41,950 34, 243 30,929 
27 | Peanuts, green, shelled or not............. lb. 4,410 - - 38,394 
$ 383 - - 1,697 
28:-n Walnuts, nobehelled.. oft fac... .. ies. ks lb. - 1,630 934 4,214 
$ - 242 154 514 
29 Hee Alea On cday mele a ivetmerensts atom chensioons ts setionineears lb. 110,331 115,521 114,073 112,139 
$ 51, 789 56, 755 52, 200 41,715 
30 SWORE SEG LIS Gectewins Gutoremonibouire denten ere Ib. 23,182 12,555 18,364 12,263 
$ 6, 754 4,135 6,471 3,434 
COtAIS; NUtSttteer seer te ee $ 126, 806 190, 249 218,006 153, 683 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


— 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1928-31. 


1928. 


———$ _— | f | |_| LT LT LT 


199,011 
1,123,915. 
3,318,447 
5,497,999 

19,898 
221,253 
19,057,320 
921,142 
22,350,587 
1,097, 236 

246,347 
1,079,300 
4,512,522 

498, 663 
2,362,141 
9,554, 567 

15,725, 162 


, 062 
18, 424,307 


"832,018 
23,795,082 


20, 092, 720 
1,137,749 
39,321,010 
2,363, 984 


1931. 


135, 024 
589, 897 
768, 270 
1,256, 787 
21,667 
192, 183 
26,243,901 
1,085, 416 
32,366,331 
1,064, 127 


11, 836, 325 
683 , 203 

23 333, 224 
1,035,349 
581,091 
309, 889 
557, 007 
3,712,179 
589, 791 


17,872,315 


28,352 
1,579 
2,138,332 
130, 875 
930,470 
63, 501 
1,187,325 
101,577 
16, 656,477 
906, 786 
25,145, 909 
1,196, 788 


199, 223 
1,124, 839 
3,380, 790 
5,571,521 

19,899 
221,260 
19,575, 228 
941,523 
23,073, 565 
1,189, 124 

359, 088 
1,470, 633 
4,512, 636 

498,731 
2,498, 644 
9,940,781 

15, 725, 162 

663 , 062 

18, 434,357 

928, 565 

524,489 

205 ,.239 

544,055 
6, 222,419 

832,018 


24,859, 508 


6, 190, 608 
626, 833 
13, 885,325 
815,829 
4,775,414 
327, 653 
1,717,532 
157,299 
20,107,420 
1,140, 147 
44,710,803 
2,965,970 


————————_— | —_—qe_ | —— ue ei ue |__|} 


1931. 


139,474 
627,137 
3,889, 713 
2,475,270 
21,667 
192, 183 
28,348, 217 
1,186,437 
32, 701, 064 
1,095,499 


11, 894, 287 
686, 673 
23,422, 654 
1,039,198 
644, 062 
310,198 
557,526 
3,712,179 
589,791 


21,021,129 


4,653, 223 
449,254 
11,902,113 
, 135 
2,905, 568 
191, 703 

1, 253,335 
108,124 
16, 670, 146 
908, 385 
36, 719, 363 
2,357, 648 


4,780,108 


— | | | |__| TS LT} SS 


17, 940, 832 
1,585, 682 
117,797 
22,393 
45,159 
142,003 


13, 694, 658 
1,245,974 
150,329 
25,901 
252,037 
353, 764 


29,591,401 
2,373,780 
2,288,592 

334, 862 
114, 131 
200,076 


38, 832,973 
2,526, 662 
1,218,337 

155, 429 
323,596 
407,976 


-_— | 
— |__| —_ __ | —_—_ | 


30,087, 263 


154, 058 
6,001 
1,419 
53, 871 
9,216 
805, 967 

136, 769 


1,372,672). 


18, 458 
447,495 
90,844 
43,841 
27,939 
418,293 
160, 952 


United States. 

1929. 1930. 
190, 622 154,549 
917,148 861,231 
3,531,015 1,188,351 
5,204,262] 2,055,691 
21,689 22,616 
241,371 243,978 
19,945,982} 24,015,866 
883 , 007 1,133,036 
33,980,103} 26,188,453 
1,573,547} 1,350,786 
283,517 234,591 
1,330,500 1,193,351 
5,735, 066 6,529,351 
572,382 731,527 
2,256, 797 2,708,465 
9,893, 629 8, 680, 870 
20, 734,458} 20,003,960 
625, 848 68, 583 
27,399,706 19,188,122 
1,019, 863 1,039,351 
462,056 495, 290 
268, 755 251,392 
572,402 582,109 
8, 787, 468 8,552,251 
1,029,277 1,024, 854 
24,708,047} 20,726,166 
17,396 168, 263 
2,234 12,766 
3,634,028] 3,615,660 
341, 220 316, 462 
1,227,507] 1,094,671 
116, 861 105,357 
2,384, 785 1,412,494 
222,943 165, 922 
18,957,063) 15,267,619 
1,201, 600 1,328, 724 
39,775,494 30,893,026 
1,903,387} 1,572,340 
4,126,960] 3,764,748 
23,459,351} 23,990,071 
2,032,741 2,393, 448 
244,117 203,377 
52,908 37,326 
83, 857 678, 955 
159, 883 393,276 
31,165,554} 27,392,739 
110,980 61,587 
5, 743 3,498 
495 872 
39, 228 55,010 
9,379 8,691 
755, 905 926,075 
121,452 102,566 
1,645,706] 1,817,363 
66, 845 155,559 
473,948 741,024 
109, 609 129,206 
65, 085 23 694 
37,009 13,255 
137,147 231,557 
32,350 73, 755 


22, 166, 887 


55,972 
2,313 
337, 


184, 444 


34,379, 286 


8,375,017 
188, 251 


29,498, 549 


7,206,588 
115, 745 
138, 816 
931,556 

97,900 

1,055,977 

133,727 
25,323,421 
971,216 

1,388,093 
184,355 

1,732,343 
441,131 

4,806, 662 

1,003,151 


—_— | J | — | | — — —  |J | | ——-—,— 


1,557,318 


1,603,718 


1,512,154 


923,111 


5,058,030 


All Countries. 

1929. 1930. 
194, 620 158,420 
943 , 986 903, 088 

3,589, 693 3,923,944 

5, 246, 109 3,554, 402 

21, 689 22,616 
241,371 243 , 982 
20,528,581] 25,898,332 
911,099 1, 224, 229 
34,398,174] 26,572,605 

1, 620, 793 1,394, 126 
406, 600 344, 759 

1,835,883] 1,644,398 

5,740,367} 6,529,381 
573, 287 731,539 

2,389,369 2,911,551 

10,326, 874 9,368,082 

20,734,458) 20,003,960 

625, 848 , 083 

_ 27,416,131} 19,199,747 

1,020, 907 1,040, 148 
464,774 585,799 
268, 755 251,392 
572,402 582,109 

8,787,468 8,552,251 

1,029,277] 1,024,854 

25,915,836] 23,778,878 

6,122,795} 4,493,344 

773, 965 499,495 
10,970,646] 12,043,586 
664,532} . 663,974 

4,989,470 4,586, 269 
382, 606 360,310 

2,384, 785 1, 488, 416 
222,943 175, 452 

18,962,384] 15,270,972 
1,203, 085 1,329, 732 
43,656,095) 38,322,700 
2,371,556 2,433,145 
5,999,345! 5,808,878 
39,908,271) 43,082,076 

2,978,012 3,425, 966 

1,877,195] 2,365,507 
330,019 392,195 
130, 940 758, 247 
210,156 463, 095 

35,876,473] 34,277,882 

9,050,925 7,372,409 
201, 747 150,517 
162,955 200, 805 

1,106, 981 863 , 032 
148, 199 123,099 

1, 238, 335 1, 562, 262 
189, 986 153, 504 

8,152, 410 7,170,068 
481, 834 4,051 

1, 703 , 593 1, 753, 936 
250, 194 239,555 

22020 Gath 2,.2loctts 
733 , 946 6, 242 

4,674, 891 4,659,281 

1,130,677| 1,138,485 

5,175,2871 5,095,109 


3,998, 144 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


Item, 


1928. 


United Kingdom, 


1929. 


1930. 


1931. 


er RE | | | 


Oo BD NPWS 


a1 
22 


I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—con. 


Marnty Foop—continued. 


Vegetables— 

ADDALE.. hee ese SOSA ere 4 Soc $ 
CElOry yee nce sere ecamionctat ooo Ee tee $ 
HOULUICO steers ine orci ee ae eee $ 
Onions... | oe ce ee a eee $ 
Potatoes (except sweet)...........cecceee ewt 
MPOmatoesstrOSio. cs eet setae bee eee $ 
KANN i, tee tee seas ae Pee ao ee ee ws 
SaCES ANG DICKIOS:. oct sme caine + eer tee oa 

TotalaVevetablostn war. ott. eee $ 


Grains and Farinaceous Products— 


IBOANS ee ees ore ot eerie bush 
Corn?) ee aera ae Nie ce yi sy ee bush 
ORGS eee sees Go 5 Pe Ra RRS ee nae bush 
CI CG Oa cee See oe cate tee ee ee ee cwt 
Milled Products— 
Gorm Meare nee, tier aera ete ea 
Wheatours oc. crier ace coos SEAN brl. 
Prepared Foods and Bakery Products— 
IBISCUIGSS ce oe ee Oe esas ee ae lb 
Cereal foods, prepared.............-.... $ 
Macaroni and vermicelli................ lb. 
I A eR cab esta Ue era tl ie REM het - 
Sago and taplGGa,wesccereataee te oe eee tee Ib. 
$ 
Totals, Grains and Farinaceous Pro- 
UCTS Us ieatron eee Ree estes Seon ener 
Oils, Vegetable, for Food— 
‘Coco-nut oil@niop a... ee eee eee ane gal. 
Cotton-seed oil for canning fish............ gal. 
ONVE OIL, WO Deecniee os cea oe deere gal. 
Peanut and soya-bean oil, n.o.p...........- gal. 
Totals, Oils, Vegetable, for Food!...... $ 
Sugar and Its Products— 
Molasses, 56 degrees or less, imported un- 
der Preferential tariff... 2s oss 23.. 0) sce tk. gal. 
Sugar, not above No. 16, D.S............. ee 
Sugar, above No. 16, DiS.:22)....6 20". au 
Candy (incl. chocolate)............seeer0e vi 
Motalemourar, 6tc.less. sor. e. co ekbb se $ 
Tea, Coffee, Cocoa and Spices— 
Cocoa— 
Cocoa beans, not roasted or ground..... oe 
-Odeoa bitterAt!. see Ped... BEE 2 
Othor: ee SRE 5s eet ba®, 5 RRS $ 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


354, 233 


430,179 


22,090 
43,033 


664 
1,081 
2,532 

10, 167 


197 
2,109 


1,307,412 
168,714 


101, 650 


47 

200 

2,300 
10,879 
3,219, 645 
684, 296 


~ $32, 817 


40,218 
603, 106 
262, 252 
100, 909 

16, 180 


269,305 


or 
Bower 14 
Srp 


3,299,540 
633, 525 


"749,056 


16 
37 


71, 690 


560 
13,617 
1,660 
142,084 
256, 496 


332,791 


228,518 


608, 301 


61,972 
134, 130 
119,577 


2,534 
77,457 
60,977 


4 

10 

33 

375 
3,515,176 
633 , 820 


jee 727,555 


19,963 
204, 747 
337,348 
103, 281 

12,732 


56, 163} 


1,282) 


26,275 
13 
13 


7,021 
664 

126, 963 
222,984 


267,069 


268, 283 


3,039,816 
501,468 


584, 162 


21,123 
170, 922 
80,000 
17,866 
23,135 
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1928. 


United States. 


1929. 


1930. 


1931. 


1928. 


All Countries. 


1929. 


1930. 


1931. 


No. 


304, 155 
486, 223 


221,433 
300, 647 
798,316 
1,349,199 
10, 204, 180 
40, 162 
153,334 
221,956 


6,496,376 


176, 166 
32, 180, 126 
963 , 044 


367, 420 
582, 888 
883 , 275 
275,472 
472,971 
539, 803 
1,457,989 
14, 210, 283 
1,169,546 
152, 179 
247,211 


7,337,994 


584, 239 


46,749 
234,892 
75, 246 
539, 037 


1,987,128 


246, 670 
40,881,816 
1,276,278 
158, 556 
26,541 


16,390,339 


382, 232 
634, 640 
1,103,405 
310,445 
769,401 
1,345,479 
1, 650,338 
16, 926, 833 
1,392, 824 
175, 720 
287,985 


9,196,444 


30,141 
187,519 
9,153,016 
8, 785, 681 
3, 723, 985 
1, 873, 679 
194, 496 
648, 049 


1, 787,481 
232, 667 
308, 212 

2,694, 150 
218, 869 

25,951,335 
682, 769 
454,497 

41,827 


16, 695, 799 


448,734 
645, 728 
928,907 
207,261 
406, 480 
690, 755 
1,399, 813 
9,800, 064 
865, 750 
253 , 552 
265, 503 


7, 748, 456 


22,554 
114,015 
3,119,139 
2,632,509 
1,349, 202 
597, 284 
256, 928 
675, 634 


1,133, 695 
158, 530 
235,274 

2,243,447 
168,191 

11, 703, 885 
276, 885 
537, 698 

58, 557 


6,272,049 


305, 569 
486,305 


548, 521 
300, 886 
799, 039 
1,550, 102 
16,443,572 
1,441,089 
497,528 
659 , 396 


8,175,549 


430, 880 
962,585 
14,991,064 
13, 057, 832 
3,092,999 
1, 784, 698 
675, 842 
2,357, 982 


43, 402 


3,588, 008 
453, 786 
278, 633 

2,095, 189 
196, 500 

32,524,599 
981,491 

3,379, 833 

133, 080 


22,358, 442 


368, 812 
584, 604 
883, 281 
760,375 
473,351 
540,807 
1,900,054 
20,356,335 
1,752, 644 
474, 163 
604,396 


9, 299,328 


327,828 
1,128,112 
14, 128, 888 
13 , 792,143 
3,036, 756 
1,546,326 

592,879 
1,891,053 


46,749 
234,892 
75, 432 
540, 853 


3,724, 962 
505, 687 
306, 873 

3,074,380 
265,170 

41,195,472 

1, 293, 830 

3,975, 002 
157, 149 


23, 737,007 


383, 491 
641, 858 
1,003, 405 
649, 301 
769,777 
1,346,332 
1,955, 100 
24,085, 829 
2,106,447 
454,566 
628, 529 


11,020,339 


226, 405 
807,859 
14,839,040 
14, 149, 266 
3,725, 948 
1,875, 865 
578, 807 
1,895, 785 


50, 156 
239, 538 
88,077 
600, 338 


3,569, 592 
492, 769 
330, 078 

3,366, 436 
262,773 

26, 139,077 
692,544 

2,931, 104 

122, 284 


25,082,671 


450,101 


1,328,919 
582,774 
601, 937 


8,934, 781 


142,276 
392,471 
10,055, 152 
7,417, 271 
1,349,245 
597,318 
617,725 
1,660,395 


35,517 
159, 830 
36, 832 
256, 285 


3,221,384 
475, 408 
255,330 

2, 696, 020 
198, 246 

12,078,909 

95, 226 

3,268, 929 


138, 828 


13,339, 358 


| | — ——_——_——— 


21, 886 


38298—29 


25, 263 
32, 208 

119 

145 
19,125 
35,297 
2,548 
2,853 


107, 868 


181,532 
399, 142 
57,536 
227,302 
» 1,075, 638 
205 , 386 


7,555,894 


14,984 
18, 292 
* 221 
240 
21,614 
38, 003 
5, 488 
6,455 


448 

1, 243 

49, 902 
175, 638 
1,331,441 
237, 968 


~ 1,430,810 


26,152 
312,008 
163,360 

43,446 
121, 284 


88,052; 


174,619 
1,001,567 


21,543 
234,021 
276, 965 

53, 636 


92,704 


36,970 
47,996 
90,416 
89, 616 
283, 493 
552,420 
87,454 
90, 202 


808, 648 


5,098, 890 
2,212,249 
8,947,779 
31,475,335 
722,814 
3,245,527 
4,891,600 
1,030, 678 


38, 821, 678 


177, 783 
2,687,097 
5, 408, 622 
1,916,510 

185, 287 


81,795 
93,976 
127,074 
110, 650 
354, 702 
615, 805 
126, 408 
120, 290 


991,460 


4,507,093 
1,692,874 
8,191, 708 
25,309, 147 
829, 760 
2,874, 108 
4,903,326 
962, 965 


“81,757, 316 


158,013 
1,942, 164 
5,073,480 
1,586,814 

273, 524 


71,147 
80,264 
134,351 
119,817 
359, 358 
574,381 
135,551 
117,501 


941,895 


4,586, 160 
1,536, 137 
8,057, 423 
20,310, 269 
1,413,904 
3, 950, 400 
5, 554, 293 
1,027, 731 


189,097 
1,971,066 
5, 867, 169 
1, 476, 402 

203, 957 


71, 268 
71,925 
89, 802 
67,206 
506,512 
546, 896 
197, 753 
129,581 


848, 802 


5,193,745 
1,733,201 
8,301, 800 
19, 482, 796 
1,022,076 
2,376, 209 
4,737,916 

794, 042 


27, 987, 156 25, 151, 230 


163, 631 
1,401,582 
5,348, 300 
1,061,480 

178, 449 


Oo BAP OPW 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


1929. 


1930. 


NS ES | ag | nS | | 
—_——_ 


rr) a \ i od 


© co a7 


10 
11 


12 
13 


14 
15 


16 
17 
18 


{. Agricultural and Vegetable Products—con. 


A. Mainiy Foop—concluded. 


Tea, Coffee, Cocoa and Spices—concluded. 
Coffee and Chicory— 


Coffee, eréen is, «.. 20 ta Oe aston cick lb. 
pees coffee and chicory................ ; 
Ginger, unground sss. 60 eu etc ooh ak see lb. 
Miistard;'ground......200f.25". 3: Res Ib. 
Pepper; uneround :...ac.06r eer soe eee ib. 
Vanilla beans, crude...............e00.- " 
Totals Spices! 2 eeseaas cece ae $ 

POR TAT ee ROPE AL: RRR REI a BE: | RS Ib 
Wiest, £:.:2.SRd tena dt cde tea be ve Pao 1b. 
ETODS As 5 se ets so ot oak 3 es EERE Ib. 
Ligier ice pastes ts cy a) nccth ans 8 Coat tare nf 
Maliiettract 02s: Some onus tones dares one eeu " 


Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products—A. Mainuy Foop!...... $ 


B. OTHER THAN Foon. 
Beverages, Alcoholic— 


Brewed (beer; G06.) ....Padatene ss. gee ot gal. 
Distilled spiritanns< 7) ..seeeseerds « eae pf. gal. 
Wines— : 
Non-sparkling 200 itatere costae gal. 
Sparkling? 3 HM ak dee cee ; 
Totals, Beverages, Alcoholic........ $ 
Gums and Resins— 
Chiiele gum] crude. 5.5 SRA... EE. lb. 
ac, erudo ee lee. 2.6 bade isa. ae cwt. 
(Resin or TOSINT ITA 5 is See hes es Hee ont 
Totals, Gums and Resins!........... $ 
Oileake-and meal ye .75... seas ccuees sees cwt. 
Oils, Vegetable, not Food— 
CHINA WOODIER er ees « s Betuueniha sae ates cwt. 
Coco-nut, palm, etc., for mfr. of soap...... ect 
Cotton-seed, crude, for refining............ cwt. 
Essential (except peppermint)............. ib. 
Flaxseed or linseed’. ......60sssasecedenses ib. 
Peanut, for refining for food............... ace 


Totals, Oils, Vegetable, not Food!.. $ 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


2,488,810 
626, 965 
39, 156 


256,397 
22,813 
673,616 
347,170 
571,278 
168, 509 
2,500 
5, 263 


614, 702 
.| 14,664,322 


5, 270, 929 


372,499 
26, 733 


10,125,184 


161, 228 
322,617 
1,849, 255 
38, 243, 427 


16,894 
111, 206 
15,476 


38, 692, 726 


286, 750 


3,219,477 
830, 481 
28,969 


704,414 
16, 245,586 


5, 282,578 


25,946 


10,039, 236 


189, 704 
405, 522 
1,934,302 
39, 733, 695 


24,907 
166, 470 
9,140 


40,314, 836 


36,195 


15 


49,156 
42,367 
47, 686 
346, 200 
82,051 
141,170 
412,589 
30,314 
48,153 
423,810 


1, 209, 234 


2,508,577 


552, 846 


15,424,517 


52,573 


9,500,516 


209, 860 
436, 923 

1, 792, 887 
36, 823,582 


38, 131 
237,621 
10, 036 


52,095 


4 

126 

* 112,931 
85, 859 
138, 616 
961, 700 
94,330 
188, 095 
1,159,900 
101,621 
99 , 498 
747,436 


2,359, 787 


2,644,554 
524,470 


455, 056 
21, 483, 822 


5,890, 642 


9,901,680 


191,567 
393,935 
1,412, 258 
28,915, 742 


36,900 
203, are 


, 


37,508,162} 29,515,421 


40,843 


5,089 
9,655 


5 

115 
143,346 
77,484 
45,960 
208,771 
99,320 
145, 731 
461,880 
37,961 
10,084 
58, 429 


680,857 
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Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1928-31—continued. 
United States. | All Countries. 
1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
67,191 42,658 97, 690 312,517 27,126,506] 25,126,041] 28,660,517; 31,501,596] 1 
16,426 10, 758 17,337 42,5611 5,667,068} 5,856,317)  5,924,635| 4,365,637 
498,306 607,336 673, 781 467, 190 543,039 646,971 725, 084 492,747| 2 
13,006 15,718 19,526 13,121 732,336 425,504 474, 808 547,422| 3 
1,682 3,102 3,072 1,131 59,476 48,542 55,425 50,792 
244,753 331,485 231, 639 193,583 918,371] 1,156,507 903 , 292 888,895} 4 
27,957 36,151 27, 820 21,241 375, 128 477,645 344,392 387, 482 
34, 696 73,555 32, 645 54,991] 1,487,538] 1,619,894] 1,851,840] 1,789,299) 65 
4,218 20,715 10,033 10, 885 422,065 541,013 588, 892 331, 603 
46,481 49, 250 60, 665 48,910 53,326 56,742 79, 621 62,905] 6 
115,173 97,365 105,776 80, 222 125,817 107, 966 132, 699 97,720 
247, 240 286,474 242,811 194,861] 1,487,515} 1,580,639] 1,499,001] 1,150,692 
107,038 53,277 84,294 44,898], 38,658,494) 39,425,956] 38,102,265] 53,464,341 
30, 69 25,387 38, 267 16,412] 12,310,414] 11,752,521] 10,694,379] 13,048,877) 7 
2,161,539] 2,185,968] 2,430,934] 2,196,651] 2,167,396]  2,188,237| 2,455,984] 2,224,233 
406, 582 356, 296 396, 303 363, 884 408,346 357,503 399, 406 368,720] 8 
1,466,038] 1,625,829] 1,442,831] 1,019,731] 2,068,895} 2,399,264] 2,802,861] 2,746,277 
481, 160 445,441 307, 246 201, 166 709,344 682, 493 580, 162 408,710} 9 
1,632,245] 1,580,022) 1,543,157/ 1,347,774 1,640,179} 1,580,246} 1,546,889] 1,359,991 
231,101 223, 686 218,395 180, 138 250° 177 223,746 218, 836 182,468} 10 
3,649,898] 3,466,700] 3,857,135} 3,159,127] 4,022,855) 3,865,045] 4,431,746] 3,832,309 
282,364 278,533 299,718 256, 226 309,151 304, 492 352,345 318,490} 11 
55,610,666] 61,572,871] 59,170,374] 39,971,923] 136,267,062] 132,264,858] 128,688,803] 104,963,726 
13 . 519 5,949 234,701 242, 100 259, 003 230,995} 12 
26 1,004 5, 624 428, 673 495,531 541,961 482,357 
2,011 1,729 1,174 2,457,131] 2,604,769} 2,446,800] 1,990,574] 13 
6,386 4,221 3,007 42,206,017| 44,750,649] 41,283,758] 32,662,269 
190 33 27 828,979 990,569] 1,138,633 971,200] 14 
353 334 183 1,582,585] 1,977,598) 2,145,446] 1,763,207 
- - - 1,682,912} 1,620,333] 1,055,322 526,804] 15 
6,765 5,559 8,814 45,900,187) 48,844,111] 45,026,487] 35,434,637 
977, 86i 810, 436 835,391 897,488] 1,186,255] 1,229,885) 1,420,817) 1,254,463) 16 
447,657 344,101 347,916 357,543 553, 605 552,407 655, 824 531,056 
15, 108 18,436 16, 453 11, 663 15, 169 19,430 17,363 11,794] 17 
769,810 853, 938 705, 063 319, 205 773,247 900,097 740, 637 321,714 
333,677 303, 214 343,394 276, 884 334,544 304,921 344,937 277,532| 18 
1,089,397| 1,078,178] 1,189,375 761,492), 1,093,382} 1,097,223] 1,208,210 767, 688 
2,907,872] 2,956,844]  2,952,867| 2,000,730] 3,126,920] 3,348,543] 3,431,591] 2,350,076 
102,927 151,834 246, 583 111,250 113,218 162,851 277,081 156,569] 19 
209, 644 337, 785 486,012 182,027 229, 469 359,973 548,642 249, 108 
42,461 52,701 60,020 48,364 45,066 55,335 61,861 48,369] 20 
686, 444 672,536 789, 986 450,444 726,472 708,937 813,937 450,559 
3,180,403) 3,137,831] 2,624,432} 2,601,095] 3,377,856] 3,241,587) 2,874,972} 3,080,061) 21 
2,355,904| 2,295,071] 1,957,686 : 2,525,341| 2,384,627} 2,143,817} 2,015,972 
618,416] > 253,971 258, 952 623, 148 302,917 400, 653 185,711} 22 
5,205,047} 2,100,209} 1,985,153 5,244,106] 2,449,817} 2,975,394] 1,025,235 
256,518 247, 230 303, 869 572,215 508, 899 560,044 563,825) 23 
394, 265 373,771 496, 088 864,414 842,490] 1,021,053 875,451 
280, 802 274,560 437,424 725,084 705,433} 1,832,998 642,715] 24 
35,700 34,741 65,530 68, 828 66,977 190,54 62,311 
22,717 51,405 90, 839 52,148 206, 288 321,924 599,385] 25 
234, 195 421,129 733,618 478,201] 1,740,035} 2,587,498] 4,249,550 
7,176,308] 7,164,969 10,892,737} 9,817,721] 11,302,256 


9,713,631 


38298—293 


6, 898, 762 


10,021,904 
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452 
No. Item. 
I. Agricultural and Vegetable Products 
—coneluded. 
B. Orger tHAN Foop—concluded. 
1 |Plants, trees, shrubs and vines.............. $ 
Rubber— 
2 eekaw, Gnelnbalata)..- fs. oe ee debts eee ee 
3 [mo Recoveredanet ce. oe 2 Se EO Fs a eee 24 : 
4) 0 beard). cageee Rapes os Vy, Pe os, ee = 
> |e Pneumaticnire Casings. ..en eos ee cee eu 
6 sl eednuner tabes*moxp >. she ees sel eee No. 
Totalsehiaib bert: eae ee eh. eee $ 
Seeds— 
J SMO 1OWRIEE.. eee. SE ee st bc Oe a 
Bo hee Veer 7k Sp Bt hs AH ore EM ics ome bush. 
$ 
O hed timothy seas et. eeeee Riot cee erae lb. 
$ 
Totalstbecdsl . ee Fee eee $ 
Tobaeco— 
19 Unmenntactured se ees cave acta eee cces “ 
TT ey Wel 6 men tte A dicieery pigtail nih’ lb. 
$ 
12a Othermanutactived.<. settee eee $ 
Dotalsy: Pobacco.teeeaee: ose eee $ 
AS MiBroonncorn Se a ke ee Sc ee ae $ 
EE BSI oa aN) \ to Ais BO ONE aN Rees Mes, a2 ore ton 
$ 
15 |Starch, including farina, etc................. lb. 
$ 
TG Rar spine comic @2..c:,, een eieenseweene te onrmenem: gal. 
$ 
Pi aiurpen tine |spiritsso bevy eae men ea reen te ante gal. 
$ 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products—B. Orner THAN Foop!.... $ 
Totals, Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products: 404.2 eee os eee $ 
Ti. Animats and Anima! Products. 
Animals— 
18 HOL Oxi briiOn naan. ek eke i ae tee ele $ 
19 | Forimprovement of stock................ $ 
20 |Bone dust and ash, charred bone............ ewt. 
$ 
21 |Bone, ivory and shell products, n.o.p........  $ 
ee \Heatbersancaquillsy.—. sate magi sa> Seem $ 
Fishery Products, n.o.p.2— 
Fresh— 
23 ight but vee. sone. ete eens 2 ES: lb. 
$ 
a4 Oysterszshelled..... en fen... eee gal. 
$ 
25 ON SLOTS COL Oeriarreatenaak recrch enero $ 
26 Other troshvligh ee. seer ee et ee $ 


1Totals include other items not specified. 
and ambergris. 


1931. 


United Kingdom. 
1928. 1929. 1930. 

56,012 67, 552 82,033 
165,212) 420,326 9,251 
65, 604 70,580 4° 674 
ay 6 a 
9,057 20, 200 32,208 
111533 20,893 31459 
186 75 657 
1,831 3.531 7,626 
74 40 40 

169 316 119 
724,496] 697,774 576, 582 
356,939/ 1,193,854| 552,242 
92'073|  209'378 96.074 
12 179 3 

818 1,282 p 
263.8821 360,348) 342, 666 
29,311 44, 009 2,088 
29" 625 55. 630 11654 
134°362| -124'391 114/046 
464°451/  430.460| 393,212 
307,239/  292'155| 316/890 
801,315] 778,245| 711,756 
: 166 2 
232,045/ 201,863 «146, 596 
13366 11,966 9’ 693 
2" 678 9° 726 4748 
955 1/608 893 
53 21573 159 

121 11527 261 
41,008,654] 43,631,325] 41,778, 766 
51,133,838] 53,670,561] 51,279,282 
: 1,400 7,000 
207,829}  242'486| 208.579 
15.226 16.447 121157 
35,827 54.733 24346 
51.107 17.733 15.264 
54.879 97/081 90/456 
1,594 2,995 1,074 


59, 722 


21,486 
9,261 


26,555 
24,984 


531, 504 


431,301 


a 


245,146 


74, 646 
37, 282 
99, 263 
346, 089 
274, 794 


658, 165 


108, 937 
7,466 
617 

414 

311 

321 


31, 861, 107 


41,762, 787 


660 
211, 882 
8,123 
20, 859 
13, 606 
124,171 


2, 245 


2Not including turtles, shell products, seal skins, fish oils 


1928. 


422,013 


52,604,713 
19,335,999 
102,177 
873, 1238 
227,935 
286, 493 
21,186 
262,713 
45,715 
88, 392 


23,775,356 


930, 584 


8, 247,363 
408, 676 


1,079, 220 


16, 853, 796 
5,594, 946 
173,065 
193, 820 
70,313 


5, 859, 079 
377, 883 
8, 48 
129,035 
2,880, 909 


162, 489 
405, 546 


102,910]. 


989,301 
582,275 


46,598, 367 


102,209, 033 


1,381,411 
455, 260 
34,405 
137, 286 
186, 581 


89,954] » 


889 807 
87,018 
126, 569 
330, 911 
24, 980 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 453 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1928-31—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
=| Sa Yo. 
1929. 19380. 1931. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 

520,716 558, 430 349, 134 1,490,115 1,792,171 1,213,447 1,629,504 1 
72,629,626} 70,003,561} 58,892,977] 58,203,865) 77,716,891] 73,339,973] 59,559,131 a 
16,450,361] 14,052,161]  6,680,821|| 21,392,409] 17,415,202] 14,715,267] 6,781,261 

178, 593 170, 868 133, 343 102, 187 178, 598 170, 868 133 , 343 Bi 

1,249,054 1,148,065 661, 485 873 , 243 1,249,060 1,148,065 661,485 
208, 443 233,112 257, 398 237, 023 228,701 265,315 294,721] 4 
219, 692 220,347 217,867 298, 053 240, 635 251,799 250, 180 
20,146 19, 808 40, 024 21,381 20,908 21,082 41,243} 5 
234, 602 274,554 321, 489 264, 721 238,170 285, 343 334, 890 
20,979 35 tol 17,197 45,795 21,019 3, 871 17, 839 6 
30, 922 9,555 20,733 88, 580 31,238 9, 882 21, 422 
21,332,253] 18,586,040} 9,797,939] 26,671,064] 23,090,983} 20,025,316] 10,564,737 
640,320 786,136 922,417 2,138,336 1,907,818 ; 1,350, 598 2,139,273 7 
124, 698 136, 556 142, 605 498,081 346, 280 235, 283 315, 672 
20,290 50,046 1,896 313, 830 399, 964 1,558, 993 525, 295 8 
33,945 94,992 6, 159 576,441 715,358} 3,190,199] 1,183,542 
7,194,155] 8,054,238} 11,478,574] 8,247,363] 7,220,905} 8,054,238} 11,490,894; 9 
444, 656 543,873] 1,012,701 408, 676 448, 339 543,873] 1,014,598 
1,011,205 1,323,192 1, 629,371 2,280,536 2,242,651 5,061, 255 3,395, 757 
17,441,819} 15,878,880} 15,092,356 18,475,772 18,726,618) 17,113,472} 16,580,394; 10 
5,618,975 5,363, 643 4,335,903 7,018, 880 6, 766, 285 6,471, 626 5, 488, 949 
168,756 177,180 144, 661 337, 130 317,921 318,400 270,661| 11 
192,519 202, 452 167, 239 673,376 636, 091 608,376 523,115 
83, 940 94, 555 76,975 508, 860 536, 447 540, 362 451,683} 12 
5,895, 434 5, 660, 650 4,580,117 8,201,116 7,938, 823 7,621,364 6, 463, 747 
425,035 462,254 339,784 377, 883 427, 636 462, 254 339,784] 13 
5,380 4,502 4,753 8,484 5,380 4,502 4,753| 14 
83, 192 61,715 66, 335 129, 035 83,192 61,715 66,335 
3,474, 743 SOAS anys 2,582,334 6, 566,004 7,169,134 7,209, 807 6,961,051} 15 

228, 533 165, 820 139, 232 303, 952 355,357 277,185 230,797 

420,161 344,329 237, 490 424 337 466, 634 438,921 279,632] 16 

111,360 91, 660 49,708 108, 446 122, 409 113, 984 60, 827 

1,078,294} 1,171,338} 1,134,074 995,395] 1,081,359] 1,172,082] - 1,134,500} 17 
594,346 611,517 476, 932 587, 422 596, 445 612,572 477,722 
42,094,581| 39,581,759| 27,608,452] 101,918,498] 100,865,386) 98,366,014) 72,665,052 
103, 667,472| 98,752,133} 67,580,381) 238,185,560) 283,130,244) 227,048,817) 177,628, 778 
1,845,326] 1,558,629] 1,264,656] 1,381,411] 1,846,726] 1,565,629) 1,272,316) 18 
493, 891 496,545 298, 891 698, 414 738,119 737, 405 525,882} 19 
32, 824 25,755 34,401 57, 688 59,075 47,295 44,509] 20 

112,910 87,912 88, 967 183, 459 194, 336 151,013 118,113 

227, 902 231,276 168, 908 300,070 303 , 232 307,328 262,447| 21 

138, 297 113,367 71,558 207,168 316, 696 266,145 249,630} 22 

650,558 100, 413 431,286 jee log pe 1,578, 063 1,171,048 1,064,796} 23 

64,048 7,659 36, 864 180, 125 169, 649 134,736 114,114 
152,474 138,085 125,985 126,569 152,474 138,085 125,985} 24 
381,524 360, 596 303, 724 330,911 381,524 360, 596 303, 724 

24,810 25,113 20,675 25, 283 24,954 26,590 20,928) 25 
227, 869 194,274 178, 684 310,161 408, 165 397,188 372,590) . 26 


166, 141 


454 EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.— Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No Item fn pn 
1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
ii. Animals and Animal Products—continued. 
Fishery Products, n.o.p.2—concluded. 
Dried, Salted, Smoked or Pickled— 
1 OCS), camera yy ee cise eee Se ay pond Pe lb ~ 32,526 ~ 400 
$ - 3, 606 - 36 
2 Herning Pk, Be. eo Leet Bee he eee lb 1,021,491 1,444,314 1,414, 983 1,448, 875 
$ 81,535 114, 218 108, 471 104, 899 
3 Other. tere. a8. Pees ae. aes $ 1, 230 5,408 10, 842 16,558 
Canned— 
4 Sardines;Sioztor lessees. oes... 0... Sere box 85, 226 56, 155 86, 766 130, 829 
$ 7,974 3,589 7,114 7,956 
5 Sardines, other......... A SORT Cote box 1,155 1,942} ° 180,739 439,536 
i $ 206 245 17, 069 43, 668 
6 Other canned#fish....- lane ae. . 66. eRe $ 127, 248 112,510 110, 655) ° 53,440 
Totals, Fishery Products, n.o.p.1...... $ 226, 045 251,542 262, 666 235, 661 


Furs and Fur Skins— 


Unmanufactured— ; 
7 Undressed (including marine)........... $ 916, 967 874,341 611, 781 366, 065 
8 OGROE" Als aclu aan Ganeite care ee 278, 212 200,546 161, 859 92,983 
9 Manuisetured: ee. 3.c. (ere meen cee $ 38, 692 36,186 38, 974 24,432 
Totals, Furs and Fur Skins............ $ 1, 233, 871 1, ddd. 078 812,614 483,480 
10 }Brishles, animal. 5 7:9...« lamiocaee hs « «thnks oe lb. 18,376 8,349 6, 338 7, 843 
$ « 20,023 11,$73 11, 9938 14,396 
Elaine nd uminss Obs W:O.Ds precinct ere cos $ 14,425 23,454 10, 746 9, 264 
Hides and Skins— 
De ORAL tka et alas co kaecad vack eek tee oe eet cwt. - - 1,907 = 
$ ~ - 25,778 - 
18 CAGEEORY a. lsutaa ay ae Sebte kath Res. & ho cathrteteed cwt. 5, 636 3, 852 5, 155 1, 687 
$ 109; 167 75,350 73, 203 19, 962 
14 Sheep vis. 2 ee Rasen SE Sl ce ue cwt. 87 1,029 114 - 
$ 1,439 29,456 5, 104 = 
Totals, Hides and Skins!.............. ewt. 6,419 5,458 8, 064 1,848 
$ 128, 244 115, 880 128, 689 21,979 
Leather— 
15 |} Unmanufactured,....... Biss ation where ove ORE A $ 1,501,004 1, 280, 952 1,170, 663 668, 814 
Manufactured— 
Boots and shoes, n.o.p.— 
16 WOM Ga eeer Sei oc idee misttetsc.s « heetole te pair 221,940 191,099 210, 936 229, 670 
$ 683 , 343 680, 259 721,585 §92, 306 
17 VWOmlenise, ia... =o ites RUBLE cle erase MAES Ob pair 55,746 49,104 47,631 63,451 
$ 99,441 93, 210 87,482 80,619 
18 iil drenis ese: occ fe san ee = oon oe pair Dilgeo2 59, 252 49,371 73, 801 
$ 41,756 55,330 46,124 45, 684 
19 Gloves randiimittse: oe, \ cso en ate $ 175,570 136,978 156, 455 121,505 
Totals ieatherls. ame cnoi ne aeteeee $ 2,837,381] 2,564,152} 2,448,336] 1,747,599 
Meats— ; 
20h, BeCbe IrOStiee een aoeticoft aan etcn nomen Ib. 1, 020 132, 084 303, 655! ~ 
$ 98 12, 080 31,491; - 
ra Montton, freshoyes <n cuieet ie eee tee mee lb. 16 _ 39, 884 - 
’ $ ; 1,003 - 4,249 = 
Re IP DOU Ks EOS IL Ge = tcaen ae tice < ema ears Ie lb. - - - = 
: $ = = ie = 
AO \| SP SAGOM ANG THATAShI einsidapeci were ace tee oe lb. 89,931 1,658 1. L28 1,195 
$ 12,3938 712 589 519 
of ei@anned sats. wae. Honea er ee Waves 542,950 637,485 253,024 1,057,094 
$ 110, 960 99,526 59, 784 192,590 
wo |i bork, barrelledsin: brin@xgss. soc se eee ee lb. 600 ~ - 400 
$ 87 - ~ 22 
RON pe Rock sary salted... a.uMise rinse een eer tones lb. ~ - - = 
g - Bs is ae 
od, |i BAURSOG. - rare Sdht, ds... eee Sasser cshein ek lb. 43 64 - 285 
$ 42 29 - 95 
28 peOmne, Bll Kinds 9.0% vlad emesis <0. «beeen ok $ 4,070 itis 2,302 1,087 
sDotalseMieatste a teres: 2 sa, cere ae $ 310,040 277, 679 251, 871 Sr 
1 Totals include other items not specified. 2 Not including turtles, shell products, seal skins, fish oils 


and ambergris. 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 455 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1928-31—continued. 
United States. All Countries. < 
= ——————— ro) 
1928. 1929. 1930. 1628. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
26,787 16,525 14,444 11,775,343} 8,173,867| 7,428,084] 7,796,040) 1 
3,027 2,139 1, 702 509,375 400, 624 348, 270 282,171 
674,918 674, 980 514,576 6,678,669] 6,861,121] 5,694,866] 6,396,878] 2 
71,989 67,099 34,994 18,91 660, 002 9,749 300, 183 
38,353 36, 042 38,050 203, 353 197,558 214, 430 145,807| 3 
35,417 58,037 127,670] ° 7,319,532] 8,342,256] 8,593,229} 6,070,765) 4 
4,272 6,522 11,296 619,452 651,451 706,717 53,192 
6, 747 12,910 51,004 113,412 145,214 415,881 676,826] 5 
1,496 2,450 6, 136 27,853 37,590 59,091 83,397, 
239,675 403,914 442,878 250, 229 571,095 820,716 937,554 595,453) 6 
1,067,487} 1,320,073] 1,239,603 973,126] 3,290,015} 3,685,037} 3,695,431] 2,885,203 
11,097,336] 11,862,535} 7,206,227| 5,084,581] 13,289,863] 14,069,793] 8,476,974] 5,925,411] 7 
1,110,625} 1,185,205] 1,669,599] 1,737,006] 3,206,436} 2,836,391] 3,180,994] 2,636,421) 8 
96,028 194,985 201, 684 169, 881 157,522 259, 656 295,981 221,448] 9 
12,303,989} 13,242,725] 9,077,510 6,991,468] 16,653,821] 17,165,840] 11,953,949] 8,783,280 
198,489 226, 826 222,383 202, 903 260, 994 273, 835 279,978 276,358| 10 
291,040 329,557 359,934 241,065 364, 226 385,401 439,417 315,416 
159,127 257, 123 379,978 239,411 194, 460 324, 699 447,712 280,847) 11 
79, 786 55,737 59,475 36,217 88,507 60,580 67,715 46,599] 12 
2,194,407} 1,767,450} 1,547,543 932,880] 2,461,515] 1,929,292] 1,754,982) 1,223,285 
353, 256 275, 786 259, 266 133 , 436 534, 816 384,367 369, 115 251,699] 18 
6,824,780} 6,099,308] 3,713,055} 1,270,522] 10,324,681] 8,613,120] 5,460,207| 2,731,898 
38,317 611 33,674 28 533 ,811 35,874 5, 624 29,299} 14 
980,513 991,438 865, 753 361,490 990,881} 1,086,080 $16, 766 371, 057 
480,058 378, 135 362, 830 212,006 678, 670 507,773 486, 442 345,439 
10,184,917} 9,286,066] 6,267,935] 2,831,309] 14,140,338] 12,429,221] 8,402,075} 4,704,924 
4,398,312} 4,637,927] 4,679,656} 3,490,686) 5,960,105} 6,009,148] 5,919,500] 4,311,261] 15 
110, 802 80, 668 102,382 91,507] 337,534 275,937 319, 780 330,243) 16 
327,068 256, 927 285, 000 214,371} 1,018,232 943,269] 1,017,428 824,499 
292,373 369, 165 421,680 474, 626 359,917 471, 964 554, 150 612,125] 17 
1,065,140; 1,355,865} 1,432,055] 1,326,311) 1,205,218] 1,598,989] 1,734,942] 1,594,831 
21,495 , 258 , 282 46, 889 , 005 ,367 94,107 127,058} 18 
20,059 21,888 33, 868 33,525 64, 225 78,476 83,606]  - 87,689 
14,517 15,999 14, 964 16, 206 883,059} 1,060,046] 1,546,742] 1,425,073] 19 
6,843,848] 7,235,884] 7,352,782} 5,736,383] 10,518,094] 10,998,029] 11,537,331] 9,171,686 
128, 849 124,831 191, 286 382,170 331,928] 3,292,158] 4,536,114] 2,003,705} 20 
60, 258 58,873 82,516 73,195 73,499 09, 643 452, 602 ,936 
727,661 574,400 459, 233 393,776] 2,295,163) 4,003,484] 4,979,227) 1,784,878] 21 
165,094 134, 882 111, 715 72,891 362, 926 563, 080 661, 687 217,503 
1, 137,362 523,876] 1,179,597 948,880] 1,137,362 523,876] 1,179,597 948,880| 22 
185,532 85, 605 178, 696 185,532 85, 605 178,696 137,442 
2,792,761|  2,876,625| 7,720,204 2,883,016] 2,878,599} 7,721,635} 6,333,430] 23 
336, 795 379,994] 1,121,267 349,318 380,831) 1,121,¢57 929, 758 
284, 482 395,996 512,710 4,022,968] 5,918,875} 7,029,956} 8,292,069) 24 
63,617 75,333 96, 443 558, 630 802, 422 932,488] 1,134,836 
7,753,592], 9,893,248] 11,566, 469 7,758,322] 9,895,648] 11,574,669) 7,533,637} 25 
895,477} 1,151,676) 1,298,312 896,070} 1,152,035} 1,299,418 775, 863 
788,053} 1,229,143] 1,809,031 788,053} 1,229,143] 1,809,151} 1,246,940) 26 
101,589 171,908 251,489 101,589 171,908 251,508 181,959 
457,839 490, 625 588, 232 458,620 496,316 594,500 456,681) 27 
163, 646 178,376 218,775 164,018 180,717 220,488 164,818} 
1,459,869] 1,847,074) 1,955,277 1,464,731} 1,850,607) 1,974,052) 1,479,070] 28 
3,609,366] 4,282,706] 5,634,979 4,585,535] 5,904,97¢] 7,599,473] 5,584,055 


456 EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.— Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


No. Item. 


II. Animals and Animal! Products—concluded. 
Milk and Its Products— 


1 \ 
$ 
2 | Cheese Saag Sekt Hee ee ie ce i 
& iOther:... 06.060... See. tee $ 
Oils, Fats, Greases and Waxes— 
4 (eCod-liver oil! 820. ... Saat Aue >. ss ae gal. 
5 | Grease, rough, for mfr. of soaps and oils. . a 
G Reardon. PS RRS. ce: oe ee ee 
7 |WedLard compounds. ...%. Aeee. te ocr eer . 
Totals, Oils, Fats, ete:t.......0.3..% $ 
8; Hegs'inishelle ee bere os csecctcetcs ccm doz. 
OTE egshiOcpaiie Rea cain tae tees by eedaecee a 
10) |Gelatines 221RR8 CARS ccc, ERT cose dese rs 
11 |Glue, powdered or sheet ...............00 005 i 
12; |Satusawe casings: Mies oc acteee cies sateen $ 
Totals, Animals and Animal Products!.. $ 
Cotton— 2! Fibres and Textiles. 
IS jc@Raw:. includinelinters. 22th... aac. 2s +e 
Yarns, Thread and Cordage— 
14 Rovings, yarns, etc., for sewing, packag- 
me, eto blesa.. «Me neaht «- seeeae Ie: 
15 Cordareanditwine.2 5.0 on. eioeee: - 
16 Crochet and. knitting :scesteeeseen eres ae 
17 Yarn, No. 40 and finer, mercerized ..... lb. 
18 Yarn, two or more strands, for mfr. of 
EILEOE Ce ss tite, o vssese a tote otetoeeiale,eusjelemetnete a 
Piece Goods— 
19 WNotibleachedin®. 2)... ete weileule «sates he 
20 Ganton flannels ete... i022. ..5-eranke ch 
rat PlainishirtingssetCss.ccces ees oem caer ae 
22 Bleached or mercerized.............. bisns — 
23 Rrinted,inio.pic..8.). ene nee: Oras oe 
24 Marh' or piece dyed... zk kth alta sleeaeh yd. 
25 With cut pile (velveteens and corduroys) ee 
Lace and Embroidery— 
26 Fim Droidertes Wi. ck. ccsnntehstee. wave seen $ 
| Lisee; netiand! mits. offf8. 70.0 .e....ee-ae $° 
Wearing Apparel— 
28 Socks and stockings................... doz. = 
29 Other! clothinge® .¢5.c:e se sis ee $ 
30 | Blankets, household... ue. 0NL.. «.. ammo te $ 
$1 | Le@uctaine, AOS 408... Mie. BONE $ 
32 12] Handkerchieis.wen. ...... arte aso tee $ 
43 | Quilts, etc., not coloured................... 
34 | Sheets and pillow-cases, not coloured...... $ 
Totals, Cotton! ~ heehee resresi ot $ 


a 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


1928. 


1,325, 190 
457, 809 
86, 815 
28, 999 
5,101 


1,945 
2,050 
64 


389 
650 
123 
22,857 
2,342 


20, 245 


» 85 

197 
70,974 
17, 752 
332,724 
66, 872 
2,159, 295 
224, 431 
29, 363 


6, 090, 435 


92,266 
11,221 


231,145 
65,381 
3,156 
5, 738 
876, 604 
640, 295 


9,329,995 
757,359 
563, 567 

98,356 
771,047 
123,445 

4,890,715 
800, 256 

5,470, 924 

1,147,180 

18,418, 949 

3, 948,931 

1,162, 624 
711,028 


28,786 
1,134,176 


19, 864 
48, 841 
372,334 
43 , 252 


919, 679 
284,161 
309, 230 


United Kingdom. 


1929. 


610,570 
228,512 
75, 768 
28, 938 
5, 766 


250,521 


5,664, 451 


15,954 
3,343 


173, 991 
108, 208 
107, 662 
28, 480 
850 
1,065 
360, 216 
302, 261 


353 , 857 
311,574 


8, 659, 477 
885, 553 
385, 695 
107,062 
872,944 
131,815 

6, 676, 947 

1,012,796 

8,339,879 

1, 677, 236 

16, 684, 921 

3,392,417 

1,481,472 
802, 239 


37, 237 
707, 236 


11,051 
29, 860 
489, 955 
17, 644 
299, 068 
743 , 023 
145, 442 
371,371 


1930. 1931. 
1,128, 672 291,380 
413, 369 75, 553 
194, 885 52,779 
58,357 20, 144 
2,584 4,100 
7,179 3,140 
6,615 1,890 
2,446 1,845 
19,714 14,745 
48 14, 888 
10 1,320 
11,550 5,771 
1,139 501 
44,537 34,999 
48 92 
281 217 
3,588 14, 082 
1, 632 4,994 
326, 084 480, 241 
74, 633 108, 615 
2,145,469) 1,598,310 
237, 632 167,187 
= 48,278 
5, 288,528] 3,783,222 
332,455} 1,085,506 
73,134 187, 888 
149, 783 193, 748 
72, 169 73,495 
139, 189 67, 283 
30,477 14,589 
805 199 
1,325 335 
217,614 152,712 
186, 851 126,095 
356, 541 424,941 
307,716 319, 929 
5,981,914] - 6,534,743 
633 , 677 516, 703 
417,893 171, 907 
100,151 42,301 
449,971 292,216 
63, 627 35,760 
6,690,034} 5,155,541 
1,051,594 736, 663 
7,148,496} 7,049,373 
1,384,481] 1,189,440 
13,762,158} 8,977,156 
2,642,444) 1,584,050 
1,337,478 855, 070 
704, 130 398, 387 
63, 600 66, 143 
628, 774 445,776 
19,090 12,384 
51,441 32,115 
443 , 866 309, 794 
26, 645 24, 823 
253, 045 196, 581 
813, 442 562, 259 
133,718 85, 569 
429,376 308, 161 
8,419, 654 


13,791,342] 13,498,581| 11,706,968 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 457 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1928-31— continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
——— | ———_—_—-—___-_—--— No. 
1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1628. 1929, 1930. 1931. 
104,079 46, 681 176,905 26,156] 15,626,007} 25,609,915) 41,919,372} 16,500,801] 1 
43,003 21,474 76,814 10, 658 5, 532,910 9,028,528} 14,471,688 4,786,521 
471,544 357, 281 386,370 269, 207 1, 669, 992 1,936, 196 2,063 , 898 1,685,045) 2 
186, 204 135, 204 135, 468 82, 528 570,141 572,049 627,107 465, 666 
35, 710 40,466 60, 100 66, 152 76, 608 90, 600 116, 443 93,905) 3 
34, 657 14,567 8,757 15,364 251,480 181,566 210,188 218,571] 4 
28,526 16,364 12), 222 24, 650 248, 563 204, 872 179,717 189, 681 
128, 240 112,470 139, 612 219, 235 142,065 122,389 156, 330 222,462) 5 
1,042,549 972,775 1,119,678 1,146,778 1,130, 155 1,052,082 1, 251, 280 1,169, 661 
453,101 948,175 948,143 928, 102 453, 938 948, 271 948, 204 944,221) 6 
48 508 110,386 95,715 99,941 48, 676 110,405 95, 728 101, 436 
237 , 552 1,374, 756 301,470 1,159,275 1,075,009 1,510; 132 651, 797 1,455,205) 7 
24, 507 131,975 29,716 12; 737 88, 959 144, 243 60, 700 132,798 
1,456,375 1,528,618 1,540, 209 1,610,099 1,931, 457 1,946, 187 2,020,852 1,961,524 
935 , 983 1,078, 258 2,796, 383 113, 566 1,000,278 1,138,207 2, 853,277 158,210) 8 
449, 894 380, 323 936,422 40,959 476, 605 395,513 950,357 52, 547 
793,319 412,150 496, 667 613,514 1, 625, 956 2,861, 183 686,003 1,708,906} 9 
197,431 112,879 226,133 270,132 402, 790 651, 541 329, 971 680, 492 
257,573 298, 465 264 452 195,201 1,350, 782 1,698, 167 1,763, 807 1,904,880) 10 
215, 062 230, 422 203 , 688 128, 086 472, 630 590, 706 658, 832 610,917 
580, 000 537,190 810, 672 323, 697 3,245,594 3,201, 625 4,454, 439 2,835,860} 11 
77,778 66, 336 109, 502 43 , 288 367, 734 371,436 498,159 287, 928 
204, 498 223 , 072 220,471 104,517 2,121,092 2,163, 664 1,547,994 1,890,517} 12 
40,582,857| 42,654,253) 37,388,126) 26,153,435] 65,790,021) 71,661,754) 69,853,833) 45,995,705 
146,132,355) 150,839,641] 125,432,749] 105,657,401!) 146,224,621) 151,126,982] 126,069,888} 106,722,241) 18 
25,616,881} 29,027,014; 22,123,264] 12,230,306) 25,628,102} 29,069,275) 22,248,795] 12,420,886 
- 550, 806 443 057 391, 720 - 788 , 937 616,596 592,162) 14 
- 327, 672 252,764 199, 768 - 462, 643 336, 120 278,431 
tebaep 159, 238 170, 209 191,205 363, 142 268, 664 321, 838 259, 647) 15 
45,457 76, 230 68, 730 79, 606 113, 745 105,119 100. 685 64,707 
6,370 5,374 1,968 2,195 86, 466 52,376 70, 803 43,988) 16 
11,386 7,716 2,442 1,076 192.770 145, 267 119,185 86, 690 
1,907,128 2,193, 187 1,995 , 637 2,382,314 2.783, 752 2,560, 655 222182 20 2,535,160] 17 
1,611, 680 1, 742,302 1,814, 650 1, 854, 248 2,252,070 2,048, 350 2,001,501 1,980,561 
- 254, 859 245,155 167,375 - 611, 217 601, 696 592,316) 18 
- 256, 421 218,362 126, 250 = 572,178 526, 078 446,179 
19,359,431) 36,482,811] 28,787,373] 20,276,446] 28,772,857) 45,244,920) 34,847,538] 26,847,811] 19 
1,816, 804 4,060,918 3,717,540 1,861, 676 2,603, 026 4,965,271 4,369,275 2,402,068 
768, 899 779.467 1227 251, 781 Tiosonvot 1,165,790 546,560 429,389] 20 
91,898 73, 669 14, 965 17, 247 191,514 180, 803 115, 204 60,027 
1, 242,995 351,070 708, 464 358, 046 2,047,315 1,254, 738 1,158,971 664,152) 21 
189,534 51,074 116, 673 45,082 318,944 187,124 180, 483 81, 847 
6,379, 586 6,503,672} 10,155,121 7, 773,924|| 11,537,422} 13,467,440] 17,114,597} 13,196,049) 22 
724 , 908 771, 286 711, 221 82, 244 1,578, 627 1, 840,278 1,820, 857 1,362,529 
6,154, 642 9,875,889} 13,857,658] 12,031,958]| 11,989,276! 18,933,308] 21,669,931] 19,636,624] 23 
1,057, 622 1, 620,746 2,209,219 1, 667,383 2,308, 691 3,475,321 3,777,415 3,015,086 
15,888,547; 14,599,442} 12,219,743 8,973,935|]| 36,917,801] 33,511,827} 28,481,288] 20,206,683) 24 
3,021,281 2,698, 846 2,192, 020 1,356, 617 7,942,071 6,814,141 5, 640, 783 3,705,528 
241,001 486, 774 310,132 379,378 1, 711,505 2,346, 448 1,926, 984 1,419, 843] 25 
147,361 402,393 231, 582 172,139 1,171,534 1,548, 547 1,172,813 690, 573 
36, 840 8,721 12,198 11,950 209,749 142,307 172,988 164,026} 26 
345,915 252,707 351, 806 239,354 2,064,045 1,331,008 1, 433, 069 923,347) 27 
494,107 397,788 305, 895 145, 513 561, 441 619, 434 592, 453 506,071) 28 
764, 650 524, 958 404,113 180, 022 871, 870 730,514 686, 141 424,438 
701,114 867, 654 1,091, 735 861, 895 1,402,516 1, 624,193 1, 841, 665 1,957,151] 29 
286, 845 218, 898 178,378 99, 463 420,612 351, 897 341, 764 232,422] 30 
~ 120,910 90, 946 81, 232 - 601, 764 526, 236 418,978] 31 
22,290 11,568 9,195 6,464 1,385,768 1,096,139 1,192,755 834,382] 32 
150,118 26,904 10,108 11, 968 455,004 175,549 145, 825 105, 793) 33 
36, 946 21, 285 12, 920 18, 825 357, 963 394,999 444,969 335,613} 34 
40,621,777} 46,155,922} 38,513,094] 23,380, 263])) 58,279,600] 63,063,246] 53,826,367! 35,174, 433 
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IIk. Fibres and Textiles—continued. 


Flax, Hemp and Jute— 


Hemp, dressed or undressed...........-.. ewt. 
Otherrawiflax etc, .e meee snk cab monet $ 
Rovings, yarns, etc., for weaving or insu- 
lation... ces eBed.c oo. cee AES. his cee ie. 
Linen thread, for sewing...............00- a 
Other yarni-thread, etCaain see. .-ceee ne $ 
Fabrics, flax, not bleached................ ee 
Fabrics, flax, printed, dyed or coloured... yd. 
$ 
Fabrics, flax, bleached or mercerized...... he 
Fabrics; }UGesWOVel... skh Peeinc acide a yd. 
$ 
Meo LADEICSS GROs aos ERLE ERS oe so ER BS $ 
bb o PRYR Itty: ka iota cmbcine Meee, kv cies. Uae $ 
Hacdleskcc EWE sca sc RES Ie oa a ee a $ 
Sheets, pillow-cases, etc..............0.06- $ 
Table-cloths, NAPKINS: wake sees. 5 oc $ 
DOWwels se Siete rab 35 os SEER Pie oie eee ae $ 
Totals, Flax, Hemp and Jute!......... $ 
Silk— 
Raw, singles, not degummed............. ips 
Other raw yarns and thread..,............ $ 
Fabricsunfinished 7, 2s nen ce yd. 
Velvets and:plushes:..nisaun-ane. ss .eeies yd. 
$ 
RibDONS, eerie. ks tebe meek ak 2 ees $ 
Fabrics) fomnecities&. ster an... Se. oe $ 
Other piece: 2oods.\;. 2. eat ee co. + seen Ae $ 
Socksiand istockincss carereee ee. Ge doz. pr. 
CEDCE SPNaATOL cote Re abso: aoe a eee $ 
Votes sillety 2; fh oheean Ae, cars ose egal ere $ 
Wool— 
RRAWe fas CARO Oats boone AIG bo Eos Ib. 
$ 
Worsted topsstsoOip.. os ters nee «oss. einse ka lb. 
$ 
IN OUS)i95,. Ad sien dep cien ORE BER ae ROE lb. 
$ 
eV BINS s.5 9) Sea a asc CUE ote ck oe eee Ib. 
§ 
Fabrics, tosbe finished dase. ama. a... pen sq. yd. 
$ 
Dustres, Itabian, liiwigs) son pe os.) lean © yd. 
; $ 
Overcoatinesseonrs nb bet ake ks aoe es yd. 
$ 
Dh Fete6 [Waa © ry Co a Re ee Rg, Oa yd. 
Worsteds, serges, Coatings................- yd. 
$ 
Other piece, 700dS:, ... <bean nne.ion  oneae $ 
Catpetavinitae voll y. <...cech okie -0- okie as yd. 
$ 
Carpets, other ate: acces tai. tats nce oon $ 
sockeisndustockings..... nah .sems «ass « Hee doz. pr. 
Underwear Re Nel ctltetet 5 Bats kunnen Pet dems “ope $ 
Women’s and children’s outer garments... $ 
Other-apparGh tame ted: paces. oR 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


14, 434 


2,990, 853 
. 821,251 
248, 742 
325,935 
118,346 
3,326, 228 
484,652 
380,316 
120, 125 
475,371 
152,358 
21, 647,876 


439,520 


6,655, 428 


367 
2,191 
212,015 


10,177 
650,586 
909 ,359 

46,459 

28,571 
473 , 230 

4,219 

33, 967 
412,005 


2. 280,572 


6, 758, 498 
2,848, 722 
6, 686,377 
4,106, 622 
404,514 
188. 665 
3,788, 100 
4,109, 658 
2,402,655 
868,408 
1, 096, 880 
598, 022 
263, 146 
383, 738 
3,478,505 
3, 286,378 
8,573,388 
10, §27,$01 


195, at 
2,488,2 


11, 750 


1,819,437 
334, 943 
244, 878 
311, 534 
305, 816 

2,176, 796 
366, 005 

3,091,048 
575,529 
523,244 
140,532 

19, 603, 129 

2,153,714 


212, 882 


7,168,088 


665 
1,656 
220, 06¢ 


414,087 


1,616,325 


5,508, 463 
2,670, 489 
7,473,977 
4,904,599 
479, 630 
233, 142 
4,976,777 
5,566, 261 
2,826, 983 
1, 159, 705 
782,154 
463,811 
383,331 
477, 258 
3, 869, 635 
3,634, 985 
8,423,926 
11, 235, 198 
3,778,930 
160. 169 
270,926 
1,150, 299 
535,347 
2,211,822 
437,757 
216, 107 
1,447,898 


9, 846 


2,295, 906 
449,539 
235,465 
268, 228 
287,599 

2,108, 894 
345,550 

3,035,877 
544,440 
790, 684 
203 , 628 

12,073,132 

1,341,508 

266 , 605 


7,905) 


621, 620 
249,417 
901,631 
207,215 


6, 748, 160 


381, 876 


1,329,586 


4,936, 22¢ 
2,280, 124 
5,536, 787 


3,284,090] © 


315, 933 
141, 239 
5, 648, 429 
5, 665, 639 
1, 839, 067 
750, 796 
535,873 
321,708 
995,152 
1,194,536 
2,868, 223 
2,642,895 
6, 663, 242 
8,794,919 
3,145,413 
186,715 
304, 681 
1,094, 940 
526, 969 
2,264,536 
323,791 
256,350 
1,362, 160 


7,503 


1,461,528 
235, 952 
182,921 
201, 887 
236, 893 

1,840,420 


623,407 » 


213,723 


4,631,011 


146, 869 


24,702 
108, 650 
15,116 
19,042 
131, 964 
4,382 
29,451 
201,020 


786,458 


5,491, 266 
1,810,386 
5,815 , 098 
2,244,263 
189, 673 
57,764 

5, 146, 116 
4,282, 182 
1,518,503 
546, 255 
328, 240 
191, 181 
665, 883 
829,079 
1,455,070 
1,413,941 
5,583, 201 
6, 639 , 043 
2,446, 268 
69, 874 
145,923 
566, 887 
424,766 
1,752, 223 
312,599 
176,138 
961,326 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 459 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1928-31—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
96, 020 24,231 37,143 25,402 $9,503 27,390 42,620 28,423 1 
1,075, 207 205, 949 306, 438 154,374] 1,106,248 234, 103 358, 827 176,772 
149 , 443 157,077 171, 650 123,591 172,580 168, 026 183,976 133,448] 2 
757,529 944, 402 538,369 713,328] 3,956,563 2,834, 112 2,883,627; 2,198,486) 3 
129 , 696 148, 899 81,586 99,557 497,747 507, 839 544,568 339,817 
6, 224 15, 692 16,965 10, 296 269, 764 267, 144 255,213 197,613} 4 
7,901 17,672 23,425 13,999 342,757 333, 043 293, 787 217,955 
25,79 36,764 38, 890 20,304 184,794 406,810 384, 112 280,756) 5 
76, 699 8,074 6,571 4,412] 3,542,825] 2,300,252) 2,257,401] 2,021,252] 6 
9,799 1,966 1,838 1,535 520,354 390,468 367, 680 295,574 
25,572 53,738 25,915 33,410 413,400] 3,198,404] 3,107,234] 3,454,917) ¥ 
8, 123 14, 639 18,958 15,679 135,509 618, 605 583, 789 550,309 
16,815 1,993 6, 887 4,635 506,347 564,404 845, 163 639,298] 8 
2,968 464 4,206 2,055 161,045 157,329 229 , 827 165 ,383 
11,845,003] 4,693,533] 2,578,057/ 1,831,654!) 101,820,240) 98,763,425] 94,822,973! 85,048,023] 9 
985, 143 34,339 163,977 §2,295|| 7,862,818] 8,167,067] 6,489,887] 4,013,257 
3,806 165,76) 166,398 94, 159 406, 100 519,632 483 ,220 318,486] 10 
210, 623 206, 962 209,457 184,850 278, 678 254,816 283,219 255,928] 11 
1,886 8,819 10,313 27, 892 502,491 665,305 768,522 656,440! 12 
4, 688 5,785 2,011 6, 866 357, 709 230,352 262, 008 189,548] 13 
8,509 5,474 4,191 5,537 1,313,057 877, 127 929, 660 673,787| 14 
7,688 17,581 5,410 3,471 502,415 237, 830 216, 033 237,470] 15 
2,751,807] 1,976,060} 2,183,262} 1,691,715] 15,132,946} 15,973,551) 14,955,19:| 10,561,171 
710, 238 880,135} 1,118,325) 1,354,245 938,459] 1,282,815] 1,668,972} 1,954,395) 16 
3,856,327] 4,528,205} 5,600,442! 4,665,973) 5,073,511] 6,547,545} 8,360,968] 6,695,844 
144,279 117,956 155,046 205, 550 394,054 350,971 404,056 368,845] 17 
= 45,723 25,314 879 - 6,868,185} 5,959,107} 2,497,478] 18 
1,983 45,854 25,425 935) 3,930,869} 3,965,131] 3,344,438) 1,043,164 
21,522 46,033 45,999 53,093] 1,319,765} 1,474,676} 1,123,210 825,878] 19 
36,929 102, 603 119,940 102.294] 1,671,209) 1,866,417| 1,597,328 854,466 
181,324 127,085 130,991 102,612 929 , 682 444,256 423 ,359 348,229] 20 
371.038 31 , 228 242,439} 236,542] 1,457,639] 1,582,080] 1,508,661] 1,181,154] 21 
1,755,516] 2,074,139] 1,915,021) 1,784,354]) 11,591,891) 8,757,796] 6,219,672] 4,549,037] 22 
69, 298 69, 288 60,101 18, 263 79,145 80,923 70,197 27,132] 23 
537,043 581,374 495,021 124,960 621, 120 683,359 582, 469 194,438 
1,400,158] 2,430,372] 2,808,129] 2,029,293] 3,377,911] 4,353,102} 4,491,780} 2,994,142] 24 
8,603,718} 10,700,312! 11,922,663]  $,488,568i 29,963,007} 29,615,120] 27,967,557] 18,885,963 
2,757,188] 4,204,026} 2,517,415} 1,943,026] 13,865,679] 14,021,917| 10,334,255) 10,744,883] 25 
885,731| 1,503,316 947,382 496,927, 5,128,433] 5,790,470] 4,306,945] 3,065,661 
580,090 218,772 15,192 29,786 7,688,373] 8,128,303] 5,948,454} 6,413,180] 26 
298,470 153,426 10,427 12,430) 4,831,288] 5,514,743] 3,671,941] 2,669,832 
35,667 38,505 20,977 46.415 444,747 518, 695 345, 409 236,088] 27 
20, 633 26, 296 6, 620 7,194 211,081 259, 844 151,513 64,958 
23 ,335 3,804 7,483 142,846] 38,974,053] 5,111,837] 5,877,804| 5,356,805] 28 
31,145 3,938 77, 242 142,447] 4,356,235) 5,733,444) 5,870,353) 4,495,916 
- - - 700] 4,163,148] 4,436,056) 3,079,311] 2,471,637] 29 
= = = 357 1,566,806] 1,850,516] 1,218,988 879, 285 
4,072 5,121 1,765 90], 1,103,599 788,388 541,940 329,666] 30 
5,935 2,070 1,411 128 605,360 466, 539 325, 460 191,987 
371 1,406 7,728 2,770 316, 227 410,469] 1,327,651] 1,028,350} 31 
613 1,843 12,317 5,573 435,256 541,625] 1,624,321] 1,269, 103 
17,660 24,003 25,892 38,207] 3,812,941] 4,244,478| 3,126,691} 1,790,512] 32 
24,833 32,074 41,038 44,1291 3,772,336} 4,125,980] 2,953,519] 1,742,921] ° 
38, 144 39,373 46,374 25,895] 10,712,927] 10,325,958] 8,314,658] 6,472,918] 33 
71,062) . 59,841 88,945 54,586] 13,437,564) 13,727,659] 10,908,771] 7,914,472 
26,931 446, 060 386,313 266,451 379,975| 5,984,851] 5,210,909] 4,269,008] 34 
5,444 11,895 33,131 12, 643 216,377 216,345 271,733 $9,634] 35 
9,213 9,971 23 , 653 8,893 357, 623 342,290 390,305 175,534 
178,701 304, 981 251, 269 97,18 2,448,769] 2,961,891] 2,854,554] 1,590,406] 36 
15,443 14,455 12,357 6,036 553,090 553, 682 549,323 440,398] 37 
51,254 40, 688 39, 030 19,168] 2,345,285) 2,277,729] 2,359,794] 1,823,653 
10,901 13,173 9, 824 6, 687 362, 688 462,729 347,278 343,149] 38 
185,979 261, 225 298, 222 225,515 523,986 591, 626 644,101 454,545]. 39 
343, 206 295, 624 261, 220 170,520! 3,125,046] 1,862,407] 1,715,341! 1,188,7631 40 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


460 EXTERNAL TRADE 
No. Item. 
1928. 
WI. Fibres and Textiles—concluded. 
Wool—concluded. 
1: | Blankets ee % Ja Sod cet ce one coe ee pair 159,036 
$ 750, 225 
2. is) Melt! “pressed Mes «sa. . Seetictte. «oct lb. 104, 353 
$ 37, 933 
Motals WV OO A. « Arbele cteattunn, « : aeons $ Bi, c04, LLG 
Artificial Silk (rayon)— 
3 | Rovings, yarns; warps, O66. (257 4... «+more lb. 55,190 
$ 83 , 899 
4 | Woven fabrics, except ribbons.,........... yd. - 
$ 3,425,072 
5 | )Socketandsstockings?. Mahe 252. 5N doz. pr. 11,729 
$ 58, 782 
Totals vArtiticial. Sill, ep. 2. cae $ 3,647,459 
Other Fibres— 
6 | Mexican istle; or‘tampico.?........ 88... cwt. 196 
$ 2, 268 
7. DeManila andisisale,.... .2.1mer nuet. << che ewt. 6,057 
$ 48,791 
8. SetBinder twine? <tarick < (eet ce. ae cwt. 4,849 
$ 55, 633 
Totals Other eibrests Fees h...ickoee: $ 179, 268 
Mixed Textile Products—- 
9 |ctRaos: wastess etot ty.0.eke aee.k Aedes $ 286, 933 
10 | Fishing lines, nets, eer Tien SO A ee $ 1,347, 762 
11} Twine and cordage, n.O.p.. lb. - 
$ 350, 763 

12: Artificial. leathert. # ... tee AG... ele $ 685 
13} Cotton fabrics, coated, rubberized, etc.. $ 419,058 
14} Oilcloths, all kinds!... ta Best. . eae sq. yd. 693, 108 
$ 517,801 

15 | Embroideries, lace, etc.,n.o.p.. - 
16 Garments, knitted, n.o.p. (incl. underwear) $ 474, 822 
17 Gloves, knitted(or fabric 4... 4 $ 588, 921 
18 | Hat shapes, crowns, etc.................-- $ 244,556 
19 ats iol tare Oak Ge! a Re en See ie) oe $ 725,291 
20 Hats, GAPS EtG) DO. PF: blevinems eee eons $ 713,914 
21 Braids, etc alomhats.... Wah ate eee ae $ 11,369 
22: te Surgical:dressingasete=.... cane noet one ove $ 151, 124 
Motalsn MixedsMextiles! 200 eb eat. $ 7,545,990 
Totals, Fibres and TVextiles).......... $ 71, 464,170 

IV. Wood, Wocd Products and Paper. 
Wood, Unmanufactured or Partially Mftd. 

23 Railroad Ties BE Bivins ERPS tre ee th No. - 

$ = 
Sawmill Products— 
Lumber, dressed on one side— 

24 Chestnut BROS cc ee ohNeain ce ee - 
25 Gum wood AUG. Es a OR eee ee M ft. 4 
$ 486 

26 Oaks, eta. 58a. 6... Re eon oa oe M ft ~ 

¢ > 

rei iPiteh pine She. Ge ... Spe eee kee M tt - 

g = 
28 Wihitewooci Sony... «. keehinads -ce ae M ft 19 
$ &, 000 

29 Lumber, dressed on one side and edges. M ft. - 

$ fs 

30 Weneers 394.7, ORE. tis... Pate ei es ae $ 2,874 

Totals, Wood, Unmfrd. or Partially 
Mirdeee nett... sckehvaiek..s saaelode 34, 686 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


United Kingdom. 


1929. 1930. 
180, 430 159, 673 
827, 281 816,548 

76, 580 60,991 
31,015 38, 724 
41,115,840] 35,040,366 
53,955 67.662 
72, 856 67,367 
8,432,190] 9,887, 111 
4,697,763] 4,821,398 
73,328 74,264 
360,829} 341,882 
5,301,509] 5,396,552 
45 519 

841 7,518 

4,712 - 
37,919 ~ 
29; 022 25,360 
325, 336 343, 108 
453, 753 463, 112 
480, 499 440, 901 

1,086,777| 1,273,651 
756,980] . 2,025,964 
281,066 293, 009 

611 841 
552,911 386, 295 
673, 065 619, 052 
487, 489 467, 798 
720,398 684, 404 

1,028,779] 1,136,427 
511,962 419, 500 
273, 867 274, 899 
740,787 616, 434 
506, 186 289, 872 

4,386 7,978 
156,036 232,461 
7,866,964] 7,529,077 
77,021,060) 68,243,821 
= 10 

= 5, 183 

9 < 

418 e 

2 Se 

279 2,787 

3,377 | 6,729 
19, 983} 49,410 


1931. 


114, 463 
591, 064 
46,532 
17,638 


25,320,303 


312, 701 
274, 069 
7, 839,044 
3,441,024 
37,458 
170,828 


4,016, 649 


377 
3,916 

i I 160 
7,386 
22, 600 
277,334 


348, 240 


212,696 


199, 496 
5, 684, 805 


49,207,120 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1928-31—continued. 


1928. 


11,082 
43,389 
174, 023 
75, 715 


2,676, 191 
138, 588 
350, 587 
605, 767 

46,905 
113,577 


1,212, 244 


4,216 
44,733 
479, 920 
3,829,485 
69,119 
866, 162 


5,005, 464 


1,036,028 
1, 185, 898 


118, 438 
191, 603 
993 , 852 
792,420 
271,531 


182, 948 
113,363 

14, 068 
351,741 
595, 093 
126,814 
703 , 938 


8,559, 320 
69, 430, 521 


691,801 
740, 838 


781,724 


United States. 


1929. 


2,382,566 


24, 667 
184,615 
709, 587 

5,452,667 
138, 233 
1,566,442 


7,581,919 


9,491,895 
81,889, 787 


1930. 


47, 848 
136, 538 
722,437 
136, 289 


3,021,193 


54,904 
80, 144 
4,416, 435 
1, 750, 850 
373, 728 
745, 233 


2,807,535 


3,872 
54,298 
453, 678 
3,773,122 
21,895 
266,336 


4,372,057 


2,015,572 


317,301 


9,077,793 
ae eee 
71,997,597| 48,244,419 


-. 777, 750 
797, 750 


1, 166,542 


1931. 


287,924) 


1,957,050 


1,044 
18,436 
469, 824 
2,976, 763 
17,933 
234,814 


3,401,715 


1,377,824 
690, 586 
634,398 
126, 532 
170,918 
907,219 
840, 930 
279,590 
125,923 
140, 840 

26,525 
10,301 
184,115 
554, 821 
178, 008 
283 , 459 


6,420,914 


450,587 
547,717 


25,385 
1,457, 227 
10,939 
332, 131 
6, 193 
312, 185 


186, 994, 462 


1,563,020 
1,733,546 


5,518, 223 
61,978 
193,342 


——________. 


7,860, 718 


19,616, 601 


All Countries. 


1929. 


228,487 
925, 462 
504,900 
262,561 


- 54,428,616 


2,240, 704] 


2,158,747 
15,313, 240 


634, 283 


21, 686, 580 


—— 


206, 439,173 


888, 738 
869,388 


997,463 


21, 667, 293 
185, 241, 252 


1930. 


251,370 
1,015, 465 
1,071,691 

360, 820 


46,644,026 


2,132,362 
1,678, 450 
20,049,045 


566, 492 


1,212, 63 


SS ee eee ee ee ee ey ee 


13, 908, 825 


16, 245, 433 


14, 833, 901 


9,482,480 


16, 639,349 


15,348, 150 


462 EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No Item 
1928. 1929, 1930. 1931. 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and Paper—concl. 
Wood, Manufactured— 
1 ireBarrels;emptytis. sees see: oo cc etree No. 6,492 9,614 1,981 35 
$ 46, 641 103,552 23, 279 208 
@ | (Staves, Of Oak.) 2 0e2. 2. Hoek... w< aeemeat M = 7 = = 
$ aaa os = = 
3 | -Othermeooperace ss eee eee eee $ 142 184 - 34 
4 OES Noes slvee seit Ler oe ORE. chee Ib 52,499 69,597 30,904 24, 884 
$ 52,511 48,396 22,793 13, 800 
& ih Other coriewitre,. Se. cco eee $ 7,903 3, 736 4,129 3,855 
6 | *furned andiearved woods. .2es.5.... heats $ 19,807 18, 837 15, 650 13,725 
2 PeWiodd-pulp ier eee fh) le bake: cae ewt 3 - - 15 
$ 16 ~ - 69 
8 HOLD Gore So. RA ate 3 SER TG. © oye Meme $ = 919 534 - 
9 Fibre, kartavert, and manufactures of..... $ 3,991 4,499 1,414 1,000 
10 ENUTHICUTO.c sate e ars «ee tk eine $ 388, 540 544, 649 627, 691 330, 156 
Totals; Wood, Manufactured!......... $ 691, 626 933,229 931,457 558, 676 
Totals, Wood and Wood Products!.... $ 726,312 953, 222 980, 867 587, 629 
Paper— 
11 | Si@hipboard net pasted. 100 097... >. ARE E lb. = = = * 
$ om = ss ie 
1? | MUINewsboardie..ehac. 5. oaeee nee nek tee icy 59,193 115, 230 103, 584 316, 984 
$ 5,038 9,921 8,271 17,521 
13 Straw boardcccessyeesiease ts dese ere ee lb. 25, tld 560 21,088 10,891 
$ 751 18 546 516 
14 | Other paper:boardsr< isos $ - 24,971 40, 400 21,324 28,181 
15 Book grades Of panels wei eee noe lb. 394, 487 51,179 23 , 887 24,581 
$ 26, 705 3, 845 1,929 2,569 
16 | Book and printing paper, not coated, n.o.p. Ib. 1,709,271] 2,213,659] 2,518,513) 2,046,312 
$ 155,944 188, 881 213, 895 171,552 
17 i Printing paner, mio:p.. 2b. oats ene ae lb. 445,153 349, 869 683 , 097 705, 835 
$ 46,332 33, 664 91,434 81,307 
tS \ecWrappine papert saad... iat neces eee lb. 236, 588 302,675 322,789 278,199 
$ 21,462 28,489 30, 185 33,905 
19 | Writing paper and stationery, n.o.p........ $ 115,215 98, 738 114,414 89, 493 
20) |MeLUD Viel ODES (ree tees hia <.a.c cer ete oie Lactate M Grove 6, 676 8,077 7,304 
$ 25,138 24,691 23,099 24, 640 
21’ | AVY Al ADOT Mina ceed, << Meme. Nec RR oe roll 580,461 554, 641 543,340 336, 463 
$ 129, 730 136, 750 130, 884 74, 565 
22 | ‘Paper boxes and containers......:.....e0.. $ 19,773 Zoeeso 37,795 29, 806 
CL OEAIS MIEADET uns 6 See ote sacs eee $ 1,451,826] 1,532,436} 1,665,590) 1,467,176 
Books and Printed Matter— 
23 | Newspapers and magazines............... $ 11,591 23, 709 49, 604 40,402 
24 | Photographs, chromos, engravings, prints. $ 140,044 154,308 155,351 160, 603 
25 | Advertising pamphlets, cards, etc......... lb. 269, 900 339, 736 411,674] 477,334 
$ 104, 656 117, 858 166, 677 182, 832 
26 | Advertising bills, folders and posters...... lb. 12,036 6,194 6,497 6, 630 
$ 7,538 4,317 2,344 4,983 
27 Labels, tags, tickets, etc......... eterna tare $ 61,180 67, 923 63, 490 49,038 
28 Bibles, hymnibooks, etemss.seee..... ccs $ 193,124 173; 131 158, 291 158, 765 
29 eXtiDOOKSMET, Sat. ...,.: 5 toes. eee $ 512, 489 599, 607 529, 701 525, 108 
Totals, Books and Printed Matter!.... $ 2,182,210} 2,449,371) 2,604,245) 2,485,999 
Totals, Wood, Wood Products and Paper! $ 4,369,348] 4,935,029) 5,250,762) 4,540,804 
V. Iron and its Products. 
30 WARONPORO Rie ie seere tes oie ete ses cre oe acs see ton ~ 7 - = 
- 448 - - 
Pigs, Ingots, Blooms and Billets— 
Ol aio iron: Seite acs eae Ses vio ton 6,455 6,499 7,872 3,016 
$ 118,356 106,599 138,774 53, 661 
32 | Ferrossilicon and ferro-manganese......... ewt. 63 , 626 42, 888 111,140 58,001 
$ 209,455 142,717 345, 140 162, 634 
Totals, Pigs, Ingots, Blooms and Billets! $ 364,041 296,072 533, 734 261,524 
33 |Scvaptiron orsteeliasce.. porn. totase osha ae ton - ~ 66 - 
$ - yi 250 ~ 


1Totals include other items. not specified. 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 463 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1928-31—continued. 
United States All Countries iy 
ie 
1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
179, 788 179, 828 133, 034 87,034 189,305 193, 150 137, 734 88,590) fd 
345, 035 372, 808 179,594 82,701 400, 936 486, 835 210,549 85, 698 
9,945 9,029 9,201 4,355 $, 950 9,029 9,201 4,355] 2 
886, 258 848,578 922,036 266, 476 886, 338 848,578 922,036 266,476 
268, 811 329, 967 406, 325 280, 553 269, 102 330, 405 406, 425 280,587} 3 
82,516 109,396 134,349 84,397 485, 568 487, 849 411,540 355,298] 4 
69,544 113,477 125,979 97,069 317, 722 362, 602 298, 564 269, 543 
380, 362 449, 234 445, 683 308, 873 714,046 823, 641 882, 194 587,101] 5 
697,228 749, 828 612, 927 300, 409 725, 621 776, 047 636, 767 320,110] 6 
477,941 439, 980 386, 833 266, 743 479,099 439, 980 386, 833 306,917] 7 
1,227,305] 1,085,817] 1,000,863 585,410] 1,230,161; 1,085,817} 1,000,863 647,365 
546, 069 585, 676 595,179 347,927 546, 069 586,595 595,766 347,937; 8 
327,568 329, 439 320, 485 270,999 335, 509 337,542 325, 691 274,503) 9 
1,656,660} 2,298,240] 3,171,620) 1,896,028 2,271,777] 3,228,217] 4,157,460} 2,526,139] 10 
8,960,581] 10,258,234] 10,590,087}  6,444,443|| 10,730,795] 12,386,421] 12,707,244) 8,013,842 
22,869,406] 26,503,667| 25,423,988] 15,926,923] 25,000,429} 29,025,770] 28,055,394] 17,822,658 
1,725,340] 10,602,203 8, 283, 864 5, 445, 566 1,725,340] 10,602,203 8, 294,364 5,445,566) 11 
53, 248 223,496 160,727 105,741 53,248 223, 496 161,092 105,741 
10,303,114] 11,123,653] 16,300,040] 15,456,272) 10,410,855] 11,256,147] 16,616,533] 15,804,359} 12 
457, 437 4, 628 635,457 543, 713 464,731 505, 405 , 535 3,393 
15,625,774] 8,807,912} 7,857,337 984,052] 17,101,236] 10,319,775] 9,794,235] 1,196,857] 13 
403, 947 226, 466 201, 920 24 , 803 431, 601 257,916 233 , 333 28,980 
493,510 790, 366 830, 912 758, 150 522, 404 833, 500 856, 820 788,737} 14 
1,349,531] 5,922,567 6,346,282) 4,696,743] 1,744,018) 5,973,746] 6,370,169] 4,721,324] 15 
72,641 313, 888 332,173 238, 005 99,346 317, 733 334, 102 240,574 
4,922,973} 5,110,149) 6,274,952] 4,523,568] 6,776,394] 7,423,806] 8,887,899] 6,742,136] 16 
364,550 368, 223 573,617 411,865 532, 469 567, 625 795,531 596,531 
941,429} 1,034,701] 4,128,711] 2,959,706] 1,499,132) 1,489,560} 5,497,664] 4,278,216) 17 
101,364 119,910 660,451 548,021 159, 150 166,670 815, 733 681, 767 
12,531,582) 6,562,688] 6,332,143} 7,207,728] 14,972,124] 9,342,093] 8,878,158) 9,932,106] 18 
473,811 396,771 400, 384 402, 265 614, 436 566, 943 553, 700 7,915 
220, 622 220,994 264,110 136, 806 385,957 363, 789 423 , 384 261,806) 19 
48,185 51, 662 59,458 54, 158 59,895 63, 936 73,135 69,278] 20 
113,970 131,918 142,385 136, 673 148,891 167,329 181,530 179, 256 
3,437,066] 3,426,653) 2,419,010} 2,348,543] 4,160,417| 4,170,399] 3,176,029] 2,758,990] 21 
439,312 432,074 4,728 250, 249 601,127 611, 806 517, 658 344,092 
1,203,562} 1,330,104} 1,304,404 968,423] 1,261,325) 1,393,255] 1,401,527] 1,028,278] 22 
9,167,711; 10,678,222) 11,592,086) 9,350,363! 11,918,454) 13,649,415) 14,764,904) 12,082,870 
2,970,786] 2,827,261 4,140,690} 4,116,620! 2,989,406] 2,860,056) 4,197,860} 4,165,517) 23 
1,064,548} 1,165,732) 1,172,630) 1,118,132] 1,322,302} 1,467,556] 1,500,949] 1,486,476) 24 
5,598,118 6,347,786) 7,094,787) 4,914,950) 5,935,204 6, 778, 757 7,643,516] 5,545,620) 25 
2,594,827} 3,170,259] 2,863,239) 1,849,975] 2,723,885} 3,322,241] 3,080,064] 2,091,157 
324, 966 292,212 266, 761 234, 635 337,002 298, 630 286,331 241,898] 26 
146,431 129, 700 119, 661 103, 737 153,789 134,108 123,905 108, 980 
264, 508 270,679 272,341 223 , 884 339,074 359, 036 352,399 288,186] 27 
169, 674 161,217 162, 835 161,306 509,547 461,917 461,720 468,170] 28 
588,116 627, 253 719,244 702,187} 1,198,371] 1,329,989) 1,352,744] 1,331,503] 29 
11,955,111) 13,382,405) 14,720,169) 12,860,742] 14,832,041) 16,539,633) 18,130,779) 16,136,501 
43,992,228] 50,564,294) 51,736,243] 38,138,028] 51,750,924) 59,214,818) 69,951,077} 46,042,029 
1,016,223] 1,565,042} 1,639,700 868,972] 1,491,234) 2,272,130] 2,456,919] 1,428,970) 30 
_ 2,227,040] <3,425,168) 3,995,917; 2,103,470] 2,889,768! 4,391,269] 5,020,921] 3,266,402 
39,949 38,514 22,573 6, 463 48,415 46, 425 31,618 10,445] 31 
658, 589 632, 028 395, 087 116,357 809, 872 757, 660 552,984 184,214 
12,133 14,318 24, 606 48,149 80,598 129, 568 190, 648 116,581] 32 
117,942 117, 968 96,308 368,517 367, 682 483 , 876 629, 056 600, 417 
1,363,959} 2,263,792) 1,747,337 804,224! 2,051,739} 3,143,014) 2,716,924) 1,217,833 
117,350 138,752 134,291 102,229 120, 809 141,915 136,322 104,388] 33 
1,418,993 1,547,549 1,485,932 976, 689 1,440,575 1,571,233 1,501,754 996,275 


464 EXTERNAL TRADE 
13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Item. ae — SSS a 
1928, 1929. 1930. 1931. 
¥. Iron and Its Products—continued. 
Castings and Forgings— 
1 Axtes, partsnand: blanks S960-@.... .... see $ 5, 748 7,924 3,903 10, 622 
21 Wheel tires, locomotive and car........... ewt. TLSROot 86, 320 90, 742 50, 651 
$ 039, 358, 415,441 440, 289 244, 964 
Totals, Castings and Forgings!........ $ 596, 665 456, 804 496, 090 316, 286 
Rolling-mil! Produets— 
3 Band-and hoop Sen. ... ee dies. 2 eRe ewt. 146, 918 37,913 108, 894 Pep Pe) UY 
$ 473, 286 150, 995 366, 729 218,977 
Bars and Rails— 
4 Hatlwayirai lear... sec. cnaattn wo seer oe ton 18 4] 346 64 
$ 737 1,720 9,614 2,716 
5 Otherbanrs.ancurailssiierenereeir aeawete ewt. 143, 540 147, 743 148, 909 93, 685 
$ 874,461 1,020, 642 1,040, 652 580,110 
Plates and Sheets— 
6 Boilerplate: 635. pest Aiea eee ewt. 46 1,361 22d 8,223 
$ 93 2,709 4,512 20, 852 
ri BEINN OC LATOS set 4 puss etre reer aererere we ewt. 478, 286 525, 686 528, 618 723,016 
$ 2,340,105 2,415,503 2,445, 624 3,314, 665 
8 Plates, not less than 30 in. by } in., n.o.p. cwt. 25,407 120, 684 274, 848 1,925 
$ 42,792 241,390 477,975 3,453 
9 Sheets, No. 14 gauge and thinner, n.o.p.. ewt. 124, 800 146, 755 210, 626 225,012 
$ 401, 423 421,550 643, 649 649, 073 
10 Galvanizedisheets.... ed. cate. seek! cwt. 88,347 230,774 261,109 251,415 
: $ 363,357 864, 285 950,300 897,328 
i1 Sheets for mfr. coated sheets............ ewt. - 158,719 141,395 209, 838 
$ - 415,304 371, 790 559, 369 
14 Sikelopfiorinive yaa. week see ek tee cwt. 112, 604 196, 846 150, 862 142,028 
$ 296, 698 496, 690 381,370 370, 652 
13 EGOS ci. SRR TERE oc ee as ts en cwt. 13,054 is 151 2,209 236 
$ 16,316 14, 343 3,346 547 
Ad | nStrmetural isan orm 8.3 MPO Uae. & eke of $ 136, 608 264, 846 824, 746 441, 562 
Totals, Rolling-mill Produets!........ $ 5,329,470 6, 736, 940 7,816, 798 7, 692, 823 
Tubes, Pipe and Fittings— 
15: | peBoiler tubeste cue... seek bbs a A ees $ 34, 255 55,198 32,360 109,151 
$6) | e@ashiran piney. 655.1. <i See: Ae ton 1,048 370 978 4,209 
$ 32, 840 17,537 38,373 128,913 
17 Pipeghttings. snake kha ead see eb eee $ 10, 622 15, 844 10, 693 21,047 
Totals, Tubes, Pipe and Fittings!..... $ 427,137 534, 580 475,249} 474,406 
Wire— 
18 | Barhed-tencving 274 .0...veen ae. ... aees cwt. 4,792 581 260 1,706 
$ 14,069 1,887 817 9,312 
19 | Galvanized wire, No. 9, 12 and 13 gauge, 
not telegraph nor telephone.............. cwt. 531 627 3,394 422 
$ 1,457 3,520 19,256 1,105 
20 | Steel wire for rope......... Re) EE te cwt. 99,791 135,458 166, 421 115, 866 
$ 636, 730 826,374 1,056,126 726, 622 
rat Wire rope, twisted wire, clothes lines, wire 
cableyetesmno2p Oko eee Stee 229,147 255, 189 308,355 242,401 
hotals Wire! ex. Seeeee Re aaa teat $ 1,170, 106 1,487, 676 1,857,541 1,227,287 
PTAC BI oN Gt Sue ans ee Se ge i ae naetgs Meco eae a co $ 178,057 220,023 239, 805 162, 593 
Engines and Boilers— 
20) | meboilerstand parts y.2 . aes tae aes eee $ 325112 18,770 20,473 15,772 
2 UNO OS Ale CLA IG he ett eevee nce Mee No. 79 192 181 70 
$ 411,418 294, 529 495,016 247,315 
20; | aHmgines automobile. ...esent.. oo. dee No. - - 1 2 
$ - - 1, 206 12,046 
26) |  Locomotivesiandiparts..nce.706 1.) dene No. ~ ~ 2 = 
$ - ~ 36,172 = 
Totals, Engines and Boilers!=......... $ 964,896 Lisa 1, 235,961 740,909 


1Totals include other items not specified. 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 465 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1928-31.—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
1,823,134} 1,541,635] 1,025,706 404,915] 1,828,892) 1,549,559) 1,029,609 415,892] 1 
107, 866 122,185 118, 698 89,375 223,077 208, 505 208, 440 140,026] 2 
460, 144 524, 850 502,913 379,428] 1,000,301 940, 291 943, 202 624,392 
3,694,158} 6,402,306) 3,998,939) 2,147,126] 4,296,176] 6,867,521] 4,497,406] 2,476,436 
1,156,382] 1,284,895) 1,113,571 525,171) 1,351,442] 1,388,110) 1,304.352 596,451] 3 
3,878,142} 4,338,728] 4,073,654] 1,896,236] 4,614,506] 4,677,408) 4,698,834] 2,313,694 
22,428 31, 130 22,313 15,006 24,637 33, 858 25,279 15,916} 4 
_ 697,221 989, 909 781,101 501, 212 746,843] 1,054,406 852,718 521,939 
1,850,168} 3,287,886] 2,307,180 671,014] 2,409,185} 3,930,977] 3,055,374] 1,338,518! 5 
4,948,815] 8,410,381] 6,028,346] 2,226,951] 6,451,466] 10,223,968] 8,069,852! 3,375,738 
165, 159 239,390 226, 186 141, 953 173,761 241, 463 229,106 151,157| 6 
374, 283 594, 653 557, 880 320, 834 388,031 601,061 563, 933 343,417 
861,342} 1,093,246] 1,012,559} 1,064,781] 1,339,650] 1,618,969] 1,541,177] 1,787,797] 7 
4,627,284] 5,592,924] 5,258,093] 5,470,952/| 6,967,616] 8,008,574] 7,703,717] 8,785,617 
1,047,763] 1,419,257) 1,447,510 83,566] 1,172,395} .1,749,913] 1,987,492 88,187] 8 
2,051,128} 2,771,393] 2,822,544 164,431] 2,234,459} 3,335,877] 3,724,845 171,773 
937,323] 1,466,090] 1,301,158 886,239], 1,112,509} 1,640,672} 1,552,287! 1,146,375} 9 
3,391,451| 5,086,015) 4,765,475] 3,139,132) 3,898,2841 5,566,984] 5,489,780] 3,852,531 
368, 447 450, 669 452,724 272, 967 457,015 682, 133 718,110 528,035} 10 
1,495,582} 1,700,423} 1,749,844 956,954], 1,859,829] 2,566,409} 2,710,455) 1,864,835 
= 502,849 675, 735 890, 757 - 661, 568 815,030] 1,100,595} 11 
* 1,399,481] 1,934,689} 2,355,811 - 1,814,785} 2,306,479} 2,915,180 
2,258,795] 2,873,827) 3,248,716]  2,390,354]) 2,379,885] 3,172,428! 3,400,660] 2,533,515) 12 
4,190,092} 5,229,156] 5,967,542} 4,192,155)) 4,497,398] 5,859,725] 6,350,654] 4,564,676 
164; 951 296, 690 502,383 482,023 863,336] 1,096,776} 1,040,878 714,693] 13 
333, 035 572, 292 955, 506 783,006] 1,197,762} 1,634,302 1,727,773] 1,093,769 
8,193,596} 10,819,130} 13,004,728} 5,187,118] 8,656,310] 11,828,234) 14,789,071] 6,120,485) 14 
36, 226,884} 49,811,812} 50,199,289] 30,979,370] 44,067,436] 60,084,144] 61,894,114] 40,568,871 
810, 066 935,352| 1,083,311 673,214 917,547] 1,092,018] 1,229,700 874,656] 15 
967 1,601 2,438 898 6,146 5,672 5, 894 8,871| 16 
77,556 90,316 120, 092 68, 570 238 , 222 201,527 220,761 287,143 
917,626] 1,185,045) 1,519,104 909,947 929,382] 1,203,243} 1,551,144 932,304] 17 
3,051,862] 3,884,483) 5,191,177] 2,804,607] 3,738,548} 4,697,279) 5,948,162} 3,528,079 
82,530 68, 208 64, 642 63, 426 120,517 113,229 98,721 122,608] 18 
273 ,322 224, 285 201,744 187,192 383, 061 353, 585 316, 154 334,214 
234, 864 209, 784 88,030 27,899 249, 009 212,350 92, 699 28,526] 19 
615,002 537,023 217,720 68, 661 653, 029 545,54] 240,546 70,154 
6, 153 19, 687 12,326 4, 828 105,944 155,145 178,973 121,125) 20 
39, 098 128, 258 76, 792 30,360 675, 828 954,632) 1,135,749 759, 849 
-- $4,762 134,478 121,394 106, 167 325,677 407,078 466, 309 367,642} 21 
1,825,247| 1,997,228] 1,484,523 944,231] 3,317,776] 3,806,253] 3,658,798] 2,436, 667 
567,022 752, 418 613, 428 321,094 799,177| 1,030,694 885,155 510,363] 22 
518, 256 641,365] 1,018,710 342,561 550,376 660,135} 1,039,183 365,207} 23 
32 27 pa) ith 65 114 224 222 136] 24 
226.897 248, 876 368,517 198, 632 644, 908 549, 622 863, 533 451,350 
109,014 118,817 69, 505 29,399 109,014 118,817 69, 508 29,401] 25 
11,957,526] 11,727,816] 7,317,791] 5,479,978] 11,957,526] 11,727,816] 7,319,237) 5,492,826 
90 121 78 78 90 171 80 78| 26 
558,874] 1,151,286 487,112 546, 702 558,874] 1,151,286 523, 284 546, 702 
15,928,076] 18,033,362} 13,845,194 17,006,829] 19,307,250] 15,146,437| 10,033,964 
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466 . HXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


| United Kingdom. 
No Item SSS eee 
1928. 1929. 1930. 1931, 


ey) (Sear ee eS) eee 


V. Iron and Its Products—continued. 


Farm Implements and Machinery— 


1. | WCream@isenaratorsencs eee eee No. ~ 521 - ~ 
$ 17 11,862 - - 
2.\° ‘Other dainys machineryions. nee .< deeinee $ 345 739 8,786 6, 862 
> SSE arvestersne seo eee eee ete os eee No. = = = = 
$ 182 - ~ 20 
4] Other harvesting implements.............. $ 10,342 13,736 7,813 8,601 
Planting and Tillage— j 
5 DP rilistand parts... satin oe eee No. 1 2 - 3 
$ 5,150 267 1,010 81 
6 Harrowsrano pantse. seats laser $ 3, 702 2,791 2 cel 277 
7 Pious sianc pantseentiee sree eres $ 163 93 176 692 
8 Other plancine ne. a eects eee, Se, Mee $ 1, 266 1,224 1,514 1,119 
Seed Separation— 
9 Threshing machine separators........... No. = = = = 
$ ae * mae ake 
10 Threshing machine separator parts...... $ = 1, 163 - - 
li Combined harvester-threshers and parts No. = = = = 
$ — as a =, 
12 | Traction engines, farm, $1,400 or less..... No. - - 12 15 
$ = = 9,508 9,013 
13 | Other farm tractors, parts and repairs..... $ 37 S50 65,614 24,242 
Totals, Farm Implements and Mach’ry! $ 197, 660 141,766 168,502 121,091 
Hardware and Cutlery— 
14 JOCubler vena eee cere baer cl cevscteetiee $ 694, 000 741,932 675,529 566, 500 
Hardware— 
15 Need lestand pinsaeemen ries. .... sckre sepals $ 176, 199 205, 807 217,158 198, 229 
16 INTItS An dvOOltsemeenasecer resins. deter ces cwt. PAE 4,752 3,980 4,042 
$ 11, 433 227308 19,338 26, 166 
17 DCLOWS Aer eee ea Pee hae a $ 1,539 1,329 1,490 981 
18 MOCKS ike nt se ono cee eet De tee $ PAIL BIO) 26,870 37, 708 11,987 
Totals, Hardware and Cutlery!....... $ 1,001, 533 1,133, 003 1,116,982 868,390 
Machinery (except Agricultural)— 
ISHS Cleaners. vacuum. a... een cere a eee No. 2 - 1 6 
$ 265 - 24 317 
20) | SSewine machines. seei ae) tetistaiec da welche No. 6,165 11,980 8,330 5,960 
134, 493 209, 489 134, 435 113,553 
21} Sewing machine parts and attachments... $ 155,017 249,397 280,503 99, 676 
22; Washing machines, domestic.............. No. 1 1 7 1 
$ 57 384 8, 628 3) 
23 | Diamond drills and parts..........s..«-«; $ 68 12,445 29,657 7,435 
24 | Ore crushers, stamp mills, etc............. $ 252,928 193,015 338, 597} 258, 227 
25 Rock Grills. secs Eee ea eee ee eae $ 20,871) 12, 703 88,612 73,560 
26 | Well drilling machinery and equipment.... $ 416 2,280 23,191 8,524 
27| Other mining and metallurgical machinery $ 112, 685 109,324 146,318 181,015 
Office or Business— 
28 Adding Mmachimes>. shoes eee No. 4 3 - 3 
$ 237 104 - 405 
29 LEV DOWTILErS he. sas oe eec tes co haere ae No 18 19 195 541 
$ 1,387 pala 11,302 33, 818 
30 Other office or business................. $ 3, 662 4,873 417 428 
Printing and Bookbinding— 
31 IPEiNt ie PrOsses.... ss smote seine dente $ 119, 432 139,945} - 218,783 188, 631 
32 ivpesettine macbines:;...5-6 ar secdecertes $ 615 15, 294 T1007 lege i 
33 Other printing and bookbinding......... $ 64, 799 53,582 51, 291 143,365 
34 PANT *COMPEOSSOTS heer sec occinc Cr oa eee $ 57,659 114, 849 149,071 81,069 
35 Coke and gas machinery.................- $ 68,214 291,149 254,564 70, 262 
86:1) Cranesiandiderricks.,,..ewece cates ots oie $ 95, 703 BYTES 56, 949 64, 940 
37 | Ice-making and refrigerating machinery... $ - 206 2,050 2,250 
38.| MPLATHOSIDOWErSet tees. cn nso tees $ 14, 638 68,526 76,429 55,440 
39 Oe SIMeeGMIpPMeNt.. - hee avd ee encioke $ 259, 859 SD acanOsl 28,367 34,481 
40 | Metal-working machines, n.o.p............ $ 63,272 119,831 187,419 456, 296 
41 Paper- and pulp-mill machinery............ $ 1,101, 423 343, 642 39, 892 14, 863 
42 Pumps, power and parts: :..ce..scceee ee $ 73, 288 66, 640 99,192 66, 733 
43 Rolline-millmachines. Wee, cous <3 oto ce $ 4-192 905 5,108 6, 252 
44 Shovels, steam and electric............... $ 8,028 46,510 6, 808 7,357 
45 ‘Text ilouMmaAchinery cence es ie ae he ees ae $ 1,301,995 753,468 911,294 595, 684 


Totals, Machinery (except Agricultural)! $ 5,103,644 3,996,722) 4,556,727 oyfietols 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 467 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1928-31—continued. 
United States. All Countries. i. 
Oo. 
1528. 1925, 1930. 1931. 1928 1929 1930. 1931. 

7,676 10,112 11,238 14, 763 16,910 19,451 22,010 23,8381 1 
357,270 586,484 681,530 859,311 611, 245 853,495 955,182] 1,089,904 
142,511 216, 238 248,385 178,455 144, 654 219, 659 259,113 188,170) 2 

5,611 7,566 5,155 3,028 5,612 7,567 5,155 3,029} 3 

1,371,79] 1,993,528] 5,031,997/ 1,439,502] 1,372,578! 1,998,914] 5,032,950] 1,439,947 
426,369 497,186 423,413 395, 735 455,930 535,412 464, 648 434,595} 4 

6, 156 6,926 4,616 2,053 6,157 6, 968 4,616 2,056, 5 
865, 690 993,564 709,572 210, 488 870, 840 997, 168 710, 582 210, 569 
443, 801 736, 249 752,051 315,530 447,503 739, 213 755, 770 317,069] 6 

1,731,330] 2,151,498] 2,211,835 994,308] 1,731,738] 2,158,059) 2,229,851 967,793] 7 
341,497 354, 822 299, 233 189, 723 355, 609 372, 802 315, 033 191,062) 8 
4,825 7,323 1,970 854 4,825 7,323 1,970 855, 9 
4,354,182} 7,884,772] 2,137,415 737,982] 4,354,182] 7,884,772} 2,137,415 738, 195 
769,905} 1,220,041 473, 641 235, 382 769,905} 1,221,204 475,084 235,548} 10 
- - = 1,524 _ i * 1,524} U1 
- = iz 2,215,159 - - = 2,215,159 
18,469 21,777 14,979 5,479 18,471 21977 15,276 6,550} 12 
14,890,800} 18,931,613} 12,395,796} 4,179,964|| 14,893,586] 18,931,613! 12,573,398] 4,816,839 
1,925,731] 2,648,639] 2,645,778] 2,243,439] 1,925,768] 2,649,021] 2,744,403} 2,325,881] 13 
29,132,852] 39,826,254} 29,338,753} 15,408,492] 29,636,449) 40,292,899] 30,075,453] 16,495,217 
388,511 404,998 425 , 342 326,346] 1,625,122) 1,704,873] 1,644,128) 1,294,512) 14 
217,394 229 , 993 246, 309 212,338 437,946 471,462 515,181 450,695) 15 
29,509 46, 284 47,529 29,472 31, 886 51,261 52,476 34,101] 16 
325, 186 570, 120 520, 624 329,076 337, 750 593,877 543,517 357, 620 
133,111 175, 133 226, 571 108, 189 142,546 183, 144 241,199 117,917} 17 
445,674 463, 685 527, 625 365, 722 506, 429 567, 663 605,375 408,928] 18 
2,339,172] 2,869,146] 3,067,518] 1,968,829] 4,097,572]  4,774,857| 4,950,119] - 3,404,989 

6, 499 5,957 7,189 17,527 6,504 5, 988 7,204 17,560} 19 

180,775 171,341 269, 534 774, 907 181, 135 171,799 269, 954 779, 358 
13, 690 12,764 13, 843 9,119 19,929 24, 805 22,361 15,389} 20 

454, 129 522, 039 544.468 356, 921 593, 657 735,410 683, 957 472, 138 
203, 532 222,366 190, 245 142,451 360, 230 473,350 471,324 243,195) 21 
18,495 24,722 22,995 14, 807 18, 496 24,758 23,002 14,805} 22 

1,251,013} 1,661,013) 1,565,479] 1,040,286 1,251,070) 1,662,425} 1,574,107] 1,040,381 
686, 888 853, 295 600, 987 170, 236 687, 29S 872,040 638, 674 177,671| 23 
255, 983 429,350} 1,141,218 974,553 542,932 669,028] 1,550,810] 1,340,246; 24 
451,679 618, 281 790,596 419, 280 472,752 635, 189 879, 986 493,296] 25 
802,600] 1,776,941| 5,461,999] 1,738,555 807,741| 1,779,221; 5,486,190] 1,859,936] 26 
915,238} 1,449,055] 2,474,976] 2,161,822] 1,033,230/ 1,570,243] %,711,629) 2,446,668) 27 

7,934 9,897 8,501 5,061 7,956 9, 923 8,553 5,113] 28 

967,725| 1,268,044] 1,109,286 594,875 990,500] 1,269,423] 1,112,992 603, 167 
16,367 20, 832 18, 706 10, 533 16,455 21,044 19, 120 11,155) 29 

899,134 1,112,228 $52,537 499 302 901,306} 1,115,982 968, 907 534,427 
678,373 684, 679 740, 114 869, 811 682, 045 689,553 740, 768 870,625} 30 
2,289,315] 3,232,033] 1,642,514] 1,376,223] 2,505,113] 3,515,309] 2,020,851) 1,668,796) 31 
962,254] 1,136,936] 1,086, 194 715,987 962,869 1,161,653 1,087,727 718,205} 32 
742,976] 1,001,225 885,414 858, 715 836,219] 1,093,572 961,603] 1,068,864) 33 
943,588] 1,273,003] 1,371,917 609,350], ~ 1,028,689] 1,393,839] 1,529,322 693,006] 34 
419,870 247,505 210, 400 289, 433 488, 084 538, 654 470,278 359,695| 35 
1,056,429} 1,357,874] 1.505,161 725,654) 1,152,132| 1,395,607| 1,587,734 793,594] 36 
593,009] _ 1,222,026 680, 034 313,442 593,006} 1,222,232 682, 084 315,692| 37 
474,459 882,053 706, 958 324,375 958, 485 958, 485 792, 166 394,039) 38 
926,459] 1,271,518] 1,355,004 276,588]  1,231,327/ 1,424,028] 1,407,050 318,313] 39 
3,469,571] 4,546,620) 4,797,712] 2,872,514!) 3,556,849/ 4,702,307} 5,089,769} 3,382,395) 40 
2,326,134] 1,390,874] 1,213,541] 1,088,177] 3,519,535] 1,757,950) 1,256,567 1,110,701] 41 
902,123} 1,130,989] 1,714,231 838, 701 981,695} 1,210,636} 1,834,449 916,095} 42 
280,479] 562,672 795, 057 911, 656 284, 601 563,577 801, 705 931,548] 43 
$43,738] 1,487,139} 2,387,776] 1,007,¢72 951,766] 1,533,645 2,394,584] 1,015,330] 44 
3,346,417} 3,825,228] 4,900,235] 3,003,385] 4,939,294] 5,038,465] 6,434,394] 3,661,193] 45 

42,243,396] 54,614,486] 62,692,524] 32,330,468] 48,600,613} 60,262,591] 69,117,528] 44,207,262 


-_———— | | | | | | | | 
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13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


468 
No. Item 
V. Tron and Its Products—concluded. 
A Sprinessc.aca, Was erosine oie etre tes ee tea $ 
Stamped and Coated Products— 
2 ABTA) heii ye i sy RO ce $ 
3 | Other stamped and coated products....... $ 
4 |Tools and hand implements................. $ 
Vehicles— 
5) #Automobilesfineieht.. se.<0n ec eee ee No. 
$ 
6 Automobiles, passenger................... No. 
$ 
7 eeAubom obi leipanisa+n eee ae cs at eee ee $ 
8 Railway carstallt kindsewe. sos. oan No. 
$ 
9 Raikwaiy Cars, pares Obl mec qae.s de eel tec es $ 
SLotailexMebicles!, 3h. kee... eee Ae $ 
10 | Orums, tanksseylindérs-teee coc ee eee $ 
Ml tema GUe. 12 okie or kee ee ere $ 
12 |Plates, for agricultural implements.......... cewt 
$ 
13>) Ramaps, dan dite. Bee a: chee eee tis ee oe $ 
T45| Stowe sik ara thpeees ae pee emcee eros eas $ 
1D | Walvesein. ¢ oe. trie. hee ae eta $ 
16 jArticlesifor shipbuilding Wo i.sicccc csce orieroerer $ 
Totals, Iron and Its Products!...... $ 
Vi. Non-Ferrous Metals. 
Aluminium— 
De eS SURE G (OTE) REE, ah, clpe ates tes, mae cwt 
$ 
AS Cryvolrte:. S08 Gene os: ck ee ee cwt. 
$ 
19 | Aluminium ingots, bars, sheets........... lb 
5 
ARE: Uitoanbreuyieed! 0 ne aA ja ere $ 
Brass— 
REET. car eee he «05 REE, UGE ac , . SuMAE ae cwt. 
$ 
al Bars and. nods. ctck asc eee nee cwt. 
$ 
22 Strips, sheets; plates... mac. dse sa. s tae es cwt 
Bd [HOHE ERTS ae; ARE Roe ace eee RI ors ean eae lb 
$ 
24 Wire: plait cons so ukee aste cfeo ceaee e lb. 
$ 
otalembrass!,.<.metivdeae.. Sie some $ 
Copper— 
20-|opBlocks, pigss WWEOtS....t sume, mee oie e «eee cwt. 
26 SORAD fcr Rete Tee es Tae hee eee ewt. 
$ 
Ad RB aES AN TOUS, 2 ay. oi Sees een she See cwt. 
$ 
28 iMUObnips, suectss Plates. tee seeks. 0. cyte os cwt. 
‘ $ 
29 “MRED INS +, c Meee ie. cc ae Ae eve <6 Gy: Sa lb. 
$ 
otalsee@onpeis.... iets Mone decease $ 
50 |dueadtand itsipnoducts... cw. tude d..c aan ete $ 
Nickel— 
31 (Bans, rods sheets jetC tag. fac. is « tacite de lb. 
32 Nickelzplabed Wares. acest sach cen. dee aks $ 
33 Othemmnickel as) ieee pews auc iterate $ 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


1928. 1929. 1930. 
2,063 491 603 
42,775 42,873 53,333 
150'336| 182/309! 219513 
972656}  -312.845| 324/657 
129 98 14) 
270,042|  213,300/ 312,413 
56 55 43 
128,887; 119,891| 138,733 
92,297 41055 52, 754 
86 64 157 
4,789 2, 500 10,071 
48°602| 196.421 66,751 
698,232| 778,258] 871,671 
50,726 67,414 85, 186 
33.789 26,017 35,809 
1,188 735 1,472 
2" 041 8,641 3975 
48° 079 55,299 71,952 
194.846/  1931330| 312/532 
17,725, 749| 18,997,316] 21,639,945 
887,578; 844,990 1,134,520 
246°183|  675'435| 291.766 
356,816, 331,966, 387,462 
487 294 103 
6,476 3, 182 521 
2" 474 3" 297 4,446 
38,202 50,803 76,368 
521 1126 11884 

10, 831 22 360 43” 260 
494'555|  652/255| 1,065,255 
114°731|  140°539] 257/790 
99° 473 37/399 64.627 
8’ 838 11,332 19,826 
526,536, 647,749] 850,231 
20 710 122 

231 9,934 1,504 

628 52 ”367 

6, 887 929 7,944 
919 2,556 2' 978 

20, 150 63" 135 77.780 
195,944 266/218] 410.977 
46.195 62°724| 115/058 
150,582} 298,241 489,248 
185,115 171,078] 182,950 
368 2,276 191 

127 848 85 
278,975} 239,029] 279, 690 
587/925| 139,789 81/998 


1931. 


————____—. 


244, 508 


102 
255, 703 
49 

199, 664 
74,615 
114 

22, 262 
184, 185 


967, 833 


60,152 
22,722 


330 
32,568 
52,356 

144,075 


18,217, 736 


2,000, 102 
450, 677 


533, 994 


46,549 


179, 647 
189, 957 


111,939 
17,910 
154, 809 
73, 696 
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1928. 


1931. 


1928. 


All Countries. 


See eS eS ee | 


185, 956 


593, 805 
1,197,337 
i, 864,810 


29,099, 989 
33, 104,133 
,023 

507, 987 
926,178 


69, 640, 997 


968 , 227 
856, 116 
61,607 
302, 650 
370, 614 
717, 704 
707,208 
1,075, 206 


235,991, 429 


9,379 


48, 825 


391, 690 
145, 437 


7,521, 267 


1,836,740 
436, 767 


7,062,232 
118,959 
693,319 
202,157 


1,750, 567 
315,321 


523,439 


United States. 

1929. 1930. 
275,503 300, 259 
474,134 580, 830 
1,573,306} 1,513,367 
2427-399) 2, 412.356 
7,319 4,936 
8,577,629] 6,089,769 
42,386 Some 
34,041,286] 27,911,295 
55,467,166} 35,536,938 
1,010 1,107 
871, 882 881,578 
1,406, 110 1,502,565 
101,891,031) 73,846,161 
1,185,313 1,491, 886 
1, 220,324 1,495, 153 

24,040 ; 
103, 763 40,301 
547,582 573,161 
862, 436 759, 434 
854, 583 1,354,057 
1,163,299} 2,198,161 
317, 089,125| 284,164, 438 
2,292,091} 2,194,464 
3,617,806] 2,961,621 
10, 783 2,755 
76, 269 23,114 
694,941 1,272,209 
224,918 335, 799 
5,451,905] 5,220,867 
50,350 24, 874 
599,172 339,518 
6,018 4,604 
121,948 106, 382 
14,441 9,508 
281,177 226, 701 
8,162,369 2,822,957 
44,808 718,437 
398, 043 424,774 
99,891 124,775 
5,699,042) 5,712,015 
93,156 110,350 
1,474,620] 2,059,869 
72,422 24,214 
1,080,009 421,454 
43 ,089 469,312 
7,023,390} 8,821,880 
28,789 16, 859 
604, 890 445,586 
2,320,837 2,081, 463 
_ 565,582 563,973 
12,715,820} 14,365,059 
132,693 136,279 
766, 755 1,472,948 
296, 408 378, 695 
21269;322) 62,362,577 
673, 582 


149, 500 
452,920 


1,590, 898 
1,528, 208 


13,115, 908 
19,399,181 
874 
345, 095 
1,112,418 
39, 146, 757 


877,410 


910,472 
168, 362, 980 


6, 867, 135 
130,014 


758, 730 
298,178 
1,350, 123 
415, 152 


188, 140 


639, 469 
1,439,547 
2,551,118 


4,208 

5, 187, 889 
35, 783 

29, 234, 603 
33,237,181 
1,158 
515,170 
975,050 


70,395, 597 


1,202,878 
913, 208 
61, 607 
302, 650 
338, 264 
726, 902 
759, 461 
1,350,043 


259,575, 620 


9,769 
52,005 
1,306,005 
399,127 


8,190, 535 


97,465 


5,153, 663 


31,916 
442, 653 
44,935 
567,377 
284, 896 
4,024, 828 
17, 698 
362,520 
2,045, 121 
486, 265 


7,249, 634 


378, 815 


693, 687 
202,284 
2,308,586 
913,805 


1929. 1930. 1931. 
276,479 300, 993 154,099 
520, 454 638, 461 457,890 

1,896,148) 1,882,359} 1,970,915 

3,194,980} 3,192,449) 2,078,213 

7,417 5,078 2,987 
8,795,929) 6,403,794 3,913,361 
42,447 33,834 17,058 
34,178,547 28,060,872) 13,358,529 
55,761,414] 35,746,929} 19,597,213 
1,118 1,368 1,006 
877,147 899,177 367, 968 
1,602,729} 1,569,316] 1,296,603 
102,946,783} 74,938,096} 40,313,897 
1,461,321) 1,745,030) 1,104,177 
1,259,964) 1,558,941 991,858 
24,040 8,347 9,000 
103, 763 40,301 44,879 
572, 861 594,502 152,776 
878, 487 771,914) 1,658,076 
920,762] 1,432,828 923, 959 
1,479,127; 2,657,184) 1,134,544 
346, 615,810) 316,878,627) 194,888,443 
3,374,245} 2,684,164] 2,173,892 
3,797,416] 3,068,581) 3,325,955 
68,181 47, 602 46,296 
297, 712 191,490 190,799 

1,552,588) 2,415,301) 3,071,272 
470,512 629, 842 733 , 486 

6,370,036] 6,058,864) 6,135,570 

53,347 25,765 13,598 
625,027 344,905 133,305 
9,245 9,050 6,478 
170, 967 182, 750 118, 667 
15, 637 11,392 8,119 
305,321 269, 961 152,058 
8,845,790} 3,915,697) 3,516,084 
92,573 981, 844 684, 265 
435,365 489,967 544, 786 
111, 223 144,817 117,999 
6,755,538) 7,000,455) 4,768,722 
93,156 110,350 69,751 
1,474,620} 2,059,869 805, 247 
73,341 25,357 Ua Ne: 

1,092,120 435,298 183,445 
444,141 470,189 307,470 

7,040,012} 8,838,477} 3,940,097 

31,450 19, 886 19, 883 
670,010 524, 400 406,135 
2,610,568} 2,501,680) 2,035,672 
633, 464 681, 285 437,113 
13,067,992} 14,898,632) 7,070,753 
403, 644 393,145 373,810 
769,031] 1,473,139 870, 669 
297, 256 378, 780 316,088 

2,858,227; 3,022,935). 1,778,039 
668, 410 769, 482 496,055 
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470 EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No. Item. 
1929. 1930. — 1931. 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals—concluded. 
Precious Metals— 
1 | *Blectro-platedaware:-...teeeeane. eee $ 960, 333 1,078, 823 749,371 
2 | Silverin bars, blocks, etew.se..-2 Seer $ 34, 899 18, 798 26,006 
3 | Other, preciotisimetvalsr.eu.eooee- kee eee $ 366, 844 315,308 204,532 
in— 
4 | Blocks, barsspigss.. cc. sone ose ee ewt. 22,843 11,907 8, 224 
$ 1,112. 963 538, 193 238, 631 
5 PRB OI. «+x APE oe Sa ee as lb. 7,618 1,520 4,294 
$ 7,099 963 2,892 
G aoe e (collapsible tubes) 2.28. 4. chee ee $ 20, 762 31,945 22), 237 
41inc— 
7 Pn Spolterdc seats Waele seas see os Be oe lb. 122,080 - ~ 
$ 7,032 - - 
8 | Sheetsiandiplatest.2. = sec set eee Ib. 69,461 373, 847 69,112 
$ 4,980 20,194 3,905 
§. |p Other vine +eaess sees re eee $ Dr od Deis, 26,533 
10) Phosphor tinrandibronzest.e tet ese ee lb. 229,746 185,535 198,276 
$ 77,318 73,081 61, 690 
f1- | Cloekstand: watehess4...c2d ten. 0 eee $ 70,110 83,441 51, 620 
Klectric Apparatus+— 
12. \eBasteries, storages s.\.ccyere oe ee ee No. 34 613 
319, 258 312, 939 358, 688 
18 | Electric heating and cooking apparatus.... $ 1,431 5,529 vol 
14 Dynamos; YENCrAbOLS, «alee setae. eee $ 294,116 534,031 336, 897 
Incandescent Lamps— 
15 Carbon filamentsees coc soon ees ee ce $ 322 731 217 
16 Meotaleilamiont iets e8 ae acre eer $ 3,304 DIR ET 1,594 
Iie ‘Bleetrieliontiixtures: 2 ye cae eae $ 19,382 36, 982 22,154 
ASSIS Meters Ree coe ee eee $ 41, 246 53, 634 88, 857 
19 ||P Motorsscea- Pa 2 SNORE ee > 5 MOR ae $ 547, 644 627, 605 567,147 
20 \meoparkinlursttetenin.§....coe oe wee sake ee $ 15,060 14, 685 5,181 
kL (eySwitches; etGr- Tio. nos, ae wets cree ake $ 63, 764 328,379 154,900 
we | selelezraph instraments...05 seen. one $ 19,523 105,401 59,781 
20 Telephone instruments..............00000- $ 215, 866 228, 640 420,308 
a4 eR ranslormershoeek sens ee he aie: so $ 17,511 111,385 386, 418 
25 Radio: tubes) (assets, caer ere $ 26,439 29,312 20, 784 
26 | Wireless and radio apparatus, n.o.p........ $ 89,550 74,490 66, 284 
Totals, Electric Apparatus, n.o.p......  $ 1,927,193} 2,727,203] 2,768,802 
2%: | Gastapparatustiemee.. asmceetee mc cae $ 5,818 5, 964 5,931 
Printing Materials (except Machinery)— 
25: [Ee OLELCOLY DOs ee ene ts ca atone. soa cr. sq. in. 68, 788 53, 700 27,890 
4,239 3, 858 2,515 
29 |) Other printinematerialsin..ces:.. +s eee ee $ 14, 891 12,333 8,418 
30: Manganese Oxide setae. nee s. eet ncakee ae ewt. 31 18 31 
105 64 80 
Sl-|Antimony, nOweround.... seen enass stone lb. 18,373 15, 680 6, 720 
$ &, 500 1,768 589 
Se | Merci ry: or een rect tee akieinn ee cree eins lb. 33, 670 103, 685 2,152 
$ 50,132 142,789 2,721 
3e| Lamps sidelichtsmete. asueee reese $ 34,347 50, 815 17,341 
Totals, Non-Ferrous Metals!........ $ 6,653,832] 7,504,415} 6,165,272 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals. 
34 |Asbestos, other than crude.................. $ 130,447 140,114 118, 756 
Clay and Clay Products— 
35 China. clayieaeiccs. > eens see cewt. 228, 697 277,071 268, 407 
$ 118, 337 142,585 133, 103 
36: | sb iretClay stot sine sx cee ns a ee cwt. 25, 650 25, 732 25, 843 
$ 7,819 8,122 6, 874 
34 |P< Bricks; building #57. eee ee M 60 306 281 
$ oF OL 12,564 10,334 
38.|o~Brickssdireve et Seeratesseuver ss pesee $ 177, 930 225,679 179, 002 
39 Brickiand-tile-snto.pic. fee seen oe eee $ 403, 132 478,319 347,978 
40.1 oPottery and ehintiware jjs.c.¢scs04s.a ose $ 2,748,025 3, 084, 255 2,742, 533 
41 |e Artincial teatime, succes eer btn tei $ 2,465 389 412 
£2 - RBA CHCUDS, GLC! wet ey ne sheet ns fos tee oe $ 461,368 461, 227 354,128 | 
Totals, Clay and Clay Products!.... $ 3,957,778] 4,450,270 3, 822,307 


!Totals include other items not specified. 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 471 
Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1928-31—continued. 
United States. All Countries. 
1928, 1929. 1930. 1931. 1928, 1929. 1930. 1931. 
202, 404 238,506 245,501 158,181} 1,070,266} 1,276,130] 1,399,482 943,405} 1 
882, 697 994, 601 822,038 524, 605 893,380} 1,029,524 851, 923 550,878] 2 
334, 096 376,030 400, 854 228, 257 719,459 820,437 772, 402 486,089] 3 
28,915 24,961 40, 480 39,707 48,742 58, 928 56,318 49,727| 4 
1,763,156} 1,307,892] 1,767,359] 1,161,730] 2,986,784] 2,987,502) 2,488,074] 1,458,362 
106, 003 90, 231 98,094 44,732 116, 135 97,849 100, 104 49,331] 5 
69,763 49,139 49, 868 20, 509 77,511 56, 238 51,008 23,540 
42,574 22,941 28, 389 35,915 74,340 43,703 60,334 58,648] 6 
1,206,750} 1,959,286] 2,820,678) 1,048,013|| 41,217,950} 2,104,802} 2,929,405] 1,048,013] 7 
75,815 116, 605 170, 600 45,425 76, 664 125,011 176, 987 45,425 
3,331,352] 4,423,329] 4,574,503] 2,923,359/) 5,550,836} 9,975,498] 11,430,802] 4,612,252) 8 
297,134 365, 655 379, 780 237, 857 472,578 731,195 820, 409 323,611 
314, 835 205, 023 194,590 187,555 317,280 210,345 201,048 318,155} 9 
417,595 463,715 501, 822 331, 689 682,331 788, 266 812,826 794,143) 10 
157,697 191,530 223,435 121,506 249, 631 303, 054 342,476 260, 872 
1,218,964] 1,333,282] 1,225,146 819,287] 3,303,798] 3,576,029) 3,495,659) 2,551,866) 11 
28,592 29, 462 20,486 12,374 28,735 29,499 21,257 12,527] 12 
290, 496 312,274 296, 226 254,874 527,031 631,557 609, 509 615,815 
237,977 380,505 515,941 469, 069 251,307 384, 065 525,104 471,882] 13 
924,153] 1,248,639) 1,805,282 682,001) . 1,328,628] 1,557,009! 2,486,956} 1,263,378] 14 
18,740 5,914 106, 029 28, 824 97,495 56, 211 168,251 88,358) 15 
59,065 69,819 45,447 20, 635 222,677 134,063 71,536 35,750] 16 
772,449] 1,040,948] 1,085,413 949, 607 813,979} 1,102,905} 1,181,572] 1,012,336] 17 
327,412 365,072 335, 421 261,880 346, 515 408,173 391,364 354,664) 18 
2,307,988} 3,599,225] 3,889,867} 2,128,875]/ 2,964,123} 4,306,317) 4,657,349] 2,742,463] 18 
732,433] 1,081,650] 1,147,858 442777 747,697} 1,108,818} 1,175,379 458,330) 20 
1,329,562} 1,536,082} 2,448,7941 1,318,914) 1,420,474) 1,613,250) 2,783,507] 1,533,265] 21 
186, 733 473, 382 481,577 322,563 206, 612 493,061 586,978 382,344] 22 
812,413} 1,638,358] _ 2,794,470] 2,123,521 873,032) 1,854,548] 3,023,433) 2,544,619] 23 
236,511 447,460 647, 624 389, 948 275,261 482,677 817,290 780,439} 24 
182,670 220,366 551,007 216, 145 209, 922 246, 853 580,378 236,929] 25 
3,383,928] 5,601,920) 9,869,151) 7,737,067] 3,491,087| 5,692,263} 9,975,649) 7,845,188) 26 
16,761,915] 24,410,750] 34,177,488] 23,413,446] 19,044,465] 26,775,215] 37,611,263] 26,804,362 
211,930 249, 837 275,565 196,395 227,767 263,405 285,358 209,561] 27 
6,795,114] 5,909,885) 6,089,206] 5,588,762 6,826,874] 5,985,608] 6,144,266] 5,618,652} 28 
259,162 332,763 367,386 323,791 262, 402 337, 953 371,435 326, 738 
87, 848 113,093 101,517 89,189 110, 645 133, 188 116,355 100,612} 29 
35,097 26,147 31,238 20,757] 1,400,062| 2,130,491] 1,981,548] 1,973,139] 30 
' 88,702 55,968 79,705 49,896]/ 1,456,142} 1,053,780 998, 217 983, 942 
1,017,663] 1,595,545) 1,288,538] 1,202,132] 1,074,003} 1,850,511} 1,509,246} 1,308,576] 31 
110,901 141,790 102,561 75, 228 117,742 165,271 120, 654 © 82,631 
40,041 130, 621 120, 261 52,127 99, 056 202, 296 379,372 59,190] 32 
57,317 171, 400 168, 299 77,313 136, 675 274,148 523,352 88, 821 
947,124) 1,463,156] 1,360,712 488,675] 1,088,973] 1,644,898] 1,573,409 593,592] 33 
47,845,775) 62,104,988; 73,738,731| 48,452,677) 60,190,036) 75,438,431) 87,950,252] 59,623,263 
531,783 784,119 804, 287 727, 020 671,407 929,897 952, 650 856,880) 34 
179, 216 194,825 240, 255 185,515 453,437 423 , 963 518,270 454,267] 35 
117,388 128,518 163, 803 138, 162 244, 485 247,391 306, 987 271,550 
928,597| 1,344,879] 1,492,286] 1,043,620 951,444] 1,371,621] 1,519,581] 1,070,717| 36 
209, 288 280, 825 317,774 00, 247 219,074 289, 555 326,994 208, 230 
8,002 12,678 15,129 13,097 8,201 14,792 15,435 13,378] 37 
155,346 245,394 274,769 299,505 164,706 257,121 287,333 309, 839 
1,701,424] 1,799,807} 2,420,831] 1,526,678) 1,869,110} 1,978,074] 2,654,934] 1,708,942) 38 
281,470 380, 585 536,924 400,528 708, 537 940,264} 1,223,871 919,021} 39 
344,755 424,394 480,904 295,820) 4,930,329] 4,886,062} 5,492,602] 4,399,784] 40 
400, 184 429 439 482, 699 389, 623 402,074 431, 938 483, 089 390,259] 41 
103, 088 121,613 192,104 191,477 487,373 583,195 654,091 546,853| 42 
3,831,016] 4,478,579] 5,578,767] - 4,024,077] 9,662,412} 10,417,260] 12,256,769] 9,432,135 
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472 EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.— Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No. Item. 
1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
VI. Non-Metallic Minerals—concluded. 
Coal and Coal Products— ~ 
1 | (Coal; anthracitess.. eee. peo eee ton 780,321 552,974 786, 530 918, 252 
$ 6, 192, 720 3, 686, 131 4,906,974 5,658,951 
2 Coal: DitumImMoustss...tee eco. eee ton 127, 686 146, 908 WAS Byes 145,375 
B) 495,355 472,939 400,529 485,562 
3: | sCoaltfor ships ‘stores’ s.00 20 oc cee ton - - - ~ 
$ = = _ = 
4| Coal tar, crude and pitch................. gal. 167, 632 518 4,355 1,534 
$ 10, 644 111 2,681 748 
5 Carbolictorl Sen) 20.08 eens Oa ere | row eer gal. 164, 755 262,536 500,078 13.059 
$ 38, 890 52, 167 85.202 6,308 
6 COKOS, SA LNOe we col. eR oe nee ton 12,911 29,354 11,162 16, 443 
$ 107,371 158, 997 63, 297 65, 806 


Totals, Coal and Coal Products!.... $ 6,844,980) 4,370,345) 5,458,683) 6,217,375 


Giass and Glassware— 


7 | Carboys, bottles, jars, milk bottles, etc... $ 102, 832 100,110 131, 104 77, 854 
8 TAbIGWATCY-F ones oe eee ee $ 55,344 66,099 84, 893 59, 831 

9 | Incandescent lamp bulbs and tubing for.... $ - - 53 = 
10 | Lamp chimneys, shades and globes....... $ 1,319 884 2,411 8,337 
11 | Window glass, common.................. sq. ft. Tes es Ul 2,197,366] 2,285,616 1,830,095 
$ 94, 230 83 , 864 86,472 89, 953 

Plate Glass— 
1 INOUOVErROSIErS. cs team noe eee sq. ft. eile One 666,360 810, 272 552,532 
$ 445,419 214,992 255, 248 177, 887 
13 COLO; S Oy Us sett ete Meee eee Perey sq. ft. 216,952 281,751 398,306 299 , 582 
$ 96, 704 121,916 157,308 135, 255 
14 Other plate glass, not bevelled.......... sq. ft. 489, 685 598, 542 569, 739 347, 674 
$ 229, 294 252, 793 223,760 152, 221 
Totals, Glass and Glassware!....... $ 1,331,305 1, 226,418 SPD LEE 988, 124 
15 | Graphite and its products................... $ 51, 883 49, 605 42,118 38, 625 
Petroleum, Asphalt and Their Products— 
16 | Asphalt, solid ec 5. seen ne. cere cwt. il 121 499 
$ ee OAS 398 443 - 
Crude Petroleum— 

17 FOCTOnnine fee eee ee ee eee ee gal. - - = = 

18 Other, «8235 specific gravity and heavier gal - - - = 

19 Fuel oil for ships’ stores............/...- gal - - = = 
20 | Coal, and kerosene oil, refined............ gal. - - 208 155 
$ = - 60 24 

aL | Wasolene ere ho tet ree, as ee gal. 1. 840 - - ~ 

$ 518 - : = = 
22 | PIMOPICHLINM Ole e ..3. ok ee aoe eee see eat 336, 910 387,414 486, 295 352, 890 
$ 241,880 264, 736 295,378 235, 429 
Totals, Petroleum, Asphalt, ete.1....- $ 328,566 303, 690 314,529 263 , 580 

Stone and Its Products— 

23 SASS PAST Veet eee te ene eet ean ee ree ements $ 226,515 258,039 181, 295 125, 740 
24 | Building and paving stone................. $ 96,061 100, 653 G1, $43 97,781 
25 Cement sere ee err oben se errors cwt. 560 80 45,911 315,659 
$ 803 162 58,241 361,426 

26 ilies Sand Oe ee, Lie oe Cke. Enea cwt 112 3 896 - 

$ 59 36 1,199 ~ 
274 WWiRICing eee cere cee nn, eee cwt. 181, 068 180, 724 190,343 140,425 
$ 100,974 98, 006 106,564 77,402 
Totals, Stone and Its Products!..... $ 521, 766 605, 723 566,491 2t,ole 
28: | Carbone; el6ctrics..<;).. i eiss 2... vas ates $ 1,000 507 938 $99 
29 | Diamonds, Unset ss ..s55 eet es ee ee $ 987, 296 1,085, 847 928, 488 412,051 
30 | Insulators; eleetric:) -....<. 502. . 65. . sateen $ 9,408 7,060 6,508 6,044 
Sl Salt gee Ore eaten sce ee oe ode cee ewt. 490,404 511, 836 464,978 419 546 
$ 262,327 246, 433 205, 268 185, 756 
Of | Bwlpiiar’ ¢;, cewe tenes Soe Stee coe. cee cewt. 33 4 26 2 
$ 90 10 82 ) 
Totals, Non-Metallic Minerals!........ $ 14,467,621) 12,100,661) 13,691,753) 12,902,472 


1 Totals include other items not specified. 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiseal years 1928-31—continucd. 


United States. 


All Countries. 


1929. 1930. 1928 1929. 
3,378,232) 3,312,093) 2,235,032} 2,731,862) 4,168,526] 3,882,418 
25,555,154) 24,753,718} 23,991,078) 20, 145,856)) 31,826,453) 28,529,122 
12,663,415} 13,077,619) 13,764,563) 12,854,544), 12,761,273) 13,224,564 
25,899,251) 25,480,255) 25,888,784] 23,296,206!) 26,395,455} 25,903, 628 
537,252 658 , 960 461,338 346,579 537,252 658, 960 
1,086,486) 1,177,524 877,042 655,159) 1,086,486 1,177,524 
4,260,070} 25,975,737). 6,414,894) 4,376,073] 4,427,702) 5,976,575 
320, 484 441,165 507.537 299, 140 331,128 441,383 
659,466} 1,152,221 1,400, 053 957,888) 1,347,007) 1,915,528 
135, 712 213,402 254, 635 179, 847 284,472 361,373 
785.969] 1,133,635 1,156,363 985,002 816,323} 1,171, 663 
4,593,538} 6,448,037) 6,319,199} 5,179,692) 4,810,446) 6,647,955 
57,671,470] 58,539,199} 57,916,923) 49,843,127)) 64,815,285) 63, 136, 083 
1,167,103) 1,241,419) 1,367,572 1,149,194 1,444,259} 1,524,950 
572, 769 636, 706 678,459 613, 861 901,029 1,048,599 
454 , 847 514, 695 547,367 501, 727 535, 663 560, 261 
306, 180 400, 872 436, 140 356, 898 359, 783 465,136 
67, 155 142,309 607, 452 185,105) 48,984,102} 44,315,528 
8,824 17,617 43, 928 20,468] 1,163,911 1,168, 734 
1,135,887) 1,152,611 1,314, 225 1,475,860) 3,672,517] 5,337,647 
384,118 414,614 488,116 485,545 1,187,593} 1,469,900 
177, 68 209,427 154,564 250,039 676,878} 1,013,248 
71,701 83,917 65, 706 96,521 262, 157 360, 294 
256,511 254,474 177, 936 177,831 1,078,085 1,452,506 
108, 614 103 , 732 75, 082 68, 845 462, 104 565,950 
— : | ee 
4,069,675) 4,861,164) 5,081,152} 4,392,617) 8,129,616) 9,717,519 
71,238 87,803 109,597 65,057 123,121 137,448 
968, 841 983, 874 1,069, 157 808, 045 974, 502 $33,995 
861, 646 838, 627 822,478 601, 548 865,573 839,025 
470,552, 886| 613,877,907] 839,762,765] 667,240, 16) 709,959,837} 865,335,849 
18,872,741} 24,890,441) 35,962,583} 25,169,916) 30,196,263) 35,365,'47 
69,496,565) 49,721,798) 51,546,604) 49,410,723] 75,914,345) 54,845,275 
2,516, 094 1,989,461 1,890,595 1,724,881}, 3,234,704) 2,204,975 
30,108,245) 28,276,261) 26,983,829) 25,310,182] 44,074,770} 33,096,277 
1,059,565 860, 068 707, 248 644, 998 1, 728, 69 984,524 
3,985,408} 3,751,810} 4,831,014; 4,906,761) 3,987,460) 3,752,170 
335,346 338, 887 428 , 823 342,394 335, 945 338, 971 
112,232. 211] 152,619,597] 169,619,047] 144,511,998) 112,250, 169} 152,658, 272 
11,545,444) 18,034,215} 18,867,547) 14,790,485) 11,549,807] 18,038,367 
12,228,342) 15,892,207) 16,833,040) 15,855,003] 12,566,986} 17,283,090 
3,465,372} 4,518,282} 5,175,690} 4,622,583)| 3,768,791 4,785,355 
39,850,535} 52,876,140) 65,257,177) 49,126,873] 53,529,319] 64,053,306 
3,050,185) 4,346,197) 3,876,280) 2,101,184) 38,328,884) 4,646,551 
357,907 498, 695 672,621 460, 812 539, 234 713, 129 
70, 792 116, 8038 153, 497 130, 466 73, 652 121, 209 
87,533 144,497 174,918 143,380) 90,613 149 , 436 
2,318,826] 2,611,351) 3,982,743) 2,510,946) 2,917,356) 3,267,476 
_ 266,258 307,896 411,714 263 , 690 329, 706 371,776 
81,924 107,908 107,960 80, 883; 306, 761 345, 220 
58,535 72, 274 69,582 50, 850 181, 705 198, 989 
5,378,067| 7,306,630} 7,402,916} 5,021,792) 6,395,610) 8,537,893 
766, 567 439,503 468, 860 404,877 771, 927 450, 205 
17,926 60, 150 19, 259 44,016) 3,067,838} 3,182,289 
283 , 2S8 416,584 417,678 465. 621 310,368 432,145 
2,153,011 2,161, 623 1,583, 691 1,992,215) 3,500,272) 3,741,721 
649,918 686, 981 496, 286 305 ,079 1,067, 104 1, 106, 728 
3,591,684) 3,571,653) 4,729,088} 3,497,699) 3,593,658) 3,572,163 
2,902,866} 2,937,814] 3,822,267; 3,101,146) 2,907,539) 2,938,804 
117,447,997) 135,154,049) 149,293,985 


118, 984, 418 
———-4 


1930. 


4,136,399 
29,582,590 
13, 886,010 
26, 290,339 
461,338 
877,042 
6,419,329 
510, 248 
2,485, 061 
441,126 
1,171,355 

6,403,354 


64, 183,342 


1,719, 438 
1,114,988 
596,970 
521,273 
53, 189, 468 
1,649, 494 


4,344, 865 
1,319,727 
1,056, 429 
391,176 
1,570, 203 
629, 433 


10, 453, 706 


151,715 


1,071,856 
824,271 


1,110,169,704 


43,332,001 
67, 736,736 
2,535,096 
31,163,811 
824,536 
4,833 , 637 
429,377 
169, 626,215 
“18, 869, 236 
16,323,178 
5,474, 108 


78,768, 061 


4,126, 629 
875, 095 
246, 085 
247,709 

4,702,068 
481,143 
357,951 
207,394 


8, 702,988 


493 , 523 
3,193, 871 
453,595 
3,415, 651 
897, 925 
4,729,965 
3, 823, 245 


3,946, 987 
27,729,452 
12,999 ,942 
23, 782,073 
346,579 
655,159 
4,384,105 
301,401 
1,917,044 
316,999 
1,001,445 

5, 245, 498 


58, 117,809 


1,379,610 
1,019,453 
506, 735 
419,077 
35, 032, 296 
1,118,965 


2,575,535 
817, 286 
728,051 
301,131 
840, 232 
363,530 


7,875, 293 


103, 745 


823, 654 
611,464 


£94, 384,918 
36,220,413 
61,896,977 

2,240, 276 
33,799,370 
875,743 
4,906,916 
342,418 

156, 805 , 645 
16,190,778 
16,213,717 

4,860, 168 


62, 659, 658 


2,258, 104 
679,316 
447,075 
505, 112 

3,103,913 
328, 191 
245,566 
139, 683 


6,356, 004 


436, 733 
1,797, 225 
501,525 
2,526 ,003 
658, 446 
3,498, 462 
3,102, 740 


153, 049, 438] 166,964,231) 186,496,388) 153,578, 658 
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474 EXTERNAL TRADE 


13.—Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 


United Kingdom. 


No. Item. ee fe tn nl eS 
1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Products. 
A JAcidse kt es Sees et ae Se, ee eee $ 205, 953 391.376 449, 586 344,047 
2. |\Cellulose;productsyy.2% eee Oren $ 86, 141 91, 852 77, 648 58, 765 
3 |Drugs and medicinal preparations........... $ 908, 983 1,043,526 981, 262 819,302 
Dyeing and tanning materials— 
41 Coal tar and aniline dlyes.................. lb. 105, 534 126,035 165, 067 171,672 
$ 76,013 82,456 88, 834 105, 046 
5 | Logwood, oak bark, quebracho extracts... Ib. 428,316 223, 789 237, 676 257,189 
$ 23,016 13,089 9,916 8,779 
Totals, Dyeing and Tanning Materials! $ 138,316 153,008 159, 137 188,742 
6.) Explosives. ses! S86. Bes comes. ee nee $ 61,772 58,877 59, 803 47, 666 
Fertilizers, n.o.p.— 
ial Potash» muriate ob. aoeece aera aeue cr weg ~ a - - 
8) asodanitratea sacs cte. Teese cee cwt. 172 240 1,460 2,318 
$ 727 1,235 3,082 4,953 
9 limSuperphosphatestaiaa ese oe eee cwt. 21,560 100 112 ~ 
$ 9,712 80 50 _- 
Totals, Fertilizers, n.o.p.t............. $ 26,198 11, 986 52,382 53,385 
Paints, Pigments and Varnishes— 
AO reli tharee ee see. fe ak eee eee cwt. 11, 620 16,579 20, 827 5, 859 
$ 86, 612 111,305 156,173 40,511 
HH Vigeisead: Tred) Wye ee Ss... See meccie see lb. 963,070 927,859} 1,067,560 586,275 
$ 60, 956 63, 997 80, 046 45,654 
127) a Black “carbons aelosuntwaesuietcnten vince lb. - 3, 250 2,768 14, 644 
$ = 83 48 698 
13.) Blacksotheutaicncscocc eee ote oonaeraelous lb. 563,819 387, 942 350, 890 25,017 
$ 22,965 16, 242 16,357 1, 234 
14 PAE OPONG teres tweeters hein race eerie ete ee lb. 1,416, 872 2,032,522 2, 50D, 059 1, 660,360 
$ 52,392 78,185 102,057 67,393 
15° | BOside of cobaltmetey ce ee ana eee lb. 96, 253 115, 504 101,527 79,400 
$ 60, 152 60, 290 37,354 21,804 
16.) SOxidesshreprooises i. aie ene ene lb. 1,199,906) 1,546,355] 1,532,397) 1,212,715 
$ 133,304 157,440 152, 425 102,074 
17 ZANCENGDI COU aaa ee AACE Ae oes Cee lb. 144, 640 427,169 488,211 1,725, 426 
$ 10, 821 21,817 28,187 85, 082 
1S) pebiquidifillers¥eter.1s..m5s. aos. a. deer gal. ~ 132, 627 157, 556 97, 732 
$ 149,510 168, 807 177, 148 159, 369 
19 eVamnish, lacquers eLG.. meant ote oe gal. 19, 683 27, 695 25,014 34,212 
$ 33,037 44,200 41,426 «62, Lot 
otals;:Baints, ete.loni.eee.a ss ee $ 771,371 895,101 933, 754 718, 692 
Perfumery, Cosmetics— 
20 je. Rerfumes, AlconGlictsncsuurot cine eee $ 36, 584 32,032 43,420) - 19,912 
Totals, Perfumery, Cosmetics!........ $ | 285,750 262, 840 301,350 262, 220 
Soaps— 
rat Castile Mores Behe. ok BURR MR tice ieee lb. 7,524 6,203 3, 166 5,049 
$ 1,126 637 415 432 
2a ||s UaUNGry., COMMON... scene ee ee ae lb. 86, 841 162,950 276, 854 62,265 
$ 7,658 14, 400 24, 864 5,577 
‘LotalsiSoapst.ca..c seen ame cn GRE $ 148, 156 164, 520 164, 273 139, 669 
Inorganic Chemicals, n.o.p.— ; 
23 Sulphate‘ofalumina... wr. sen... ~ eee cwt. 9,176 7,02 38, 042 34,153 
$ 10,397 19,113 31,471 30,879 
AL We Ammonia, mibratelol:. «anes satis. eee lb. 1,573,877} 4,048,000} 4,915,891); 5,175,750 
B) 85,597 154,145 184, 066 184,950 
25 Salamimonides eas. o.7 ones sc Re lb. 271, 468 428,581 434, 867 216, 067 
3 13,498 21,976 19, 423 8,529 
26.) =: Copper sulphate mperroc< aie sek et sate ae lb. 884,694] 1,388,227 839,486} 3,696,615 
$ 43,121 70, 432 45, 854 164, 132 
2¢ (a Chiorine, liquidiey..oy.ssatnrmee oe. cee es - - - - 
28 | *:Chicride‘obtimms: at ce, 1a0. 208 / REE lb. 1,487,763] 2,502,953} 2,940,670} 2,383,118 
$ 25, 629 39,598 45, 228 34,569 


~~ 1Totals include other items not specified. 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1928-31—continued. 


United States. 


1929. 


All Countries. 


1,062,907 
2,470,522 
3, 802,875 


3,930,498 

2,096, 667 

28 oa 556 
4.775 


3, 285, 908 


434,422 


652, 504 
1,186,274 
543,375 
1,090, 9389 
2,337, 660 
1,223,048 


5,205,318 


11,436, 610 
; 623 
947,895 
70,723 
15,062, 103 
667, 500 
245,785 
72, 648 

6, 952, 908 
653,725 
13,899,949 
8, 865 
328.662 
507,426 
121,249 
218,341 


4,368,048 


1,192,383 
85,548 
10,648, 446 
791, 680 


1, 243, 680 


473,341) | 


541,079 
5,320, 674 
191,978 
2,606, 721 
95, 687 
7,887,451 
340,507 
7,868, 440 
194,795 
4,220,377 


1928. 1930. 1931. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
385, 862 504,049 486, 522 506,300 743,217; 1,116,548} 1,179,588 
2,146,027; 2,274,061) 2,314,080) 2,104,200) 2,508,493) 2,619,303] 2,787,612 
1,446,654) 1,946,554) 2,057,508} 2,053,618) 3,036,439) 3,727,106} 3,808,721 
2,000,867} 2,261,135} 2,258,649) 2,137,077) 3,460,387} 3,738,270) 3,882,323 
932,324) 1,073,872} 1,086,906} 1,006,864) 1,775,753] 1,921,960) 1,981,504 
33,853,091] 40,379,235] 27,730,705) 21,629,557)| 42,878,857) 41,382,901) 28,093,640 
1,288,140} 1,565,157) 1,027,066 743,011) 1,717,014; 1,616,590) 1,044,277 
2,555,003} 2,963,271) 2,498,173} 1,997,993) 3,940,933] 3,981,720) 3,548,656 
460, 285 445, 948 445,319 355, 625 586, 668 557,025 562,111 
131, 150 147,285 115,007 150, 093 379,529 400,977 393, 656 
214,004 291, 482 215,047 303, 488 670, 023 706, 002 709, 843 
294, 486 355, 760 325, 421 242, 769 548, 446 560,056 696, 582 
719, 895 824, 109 717,564 512,194) 1,263,710} 1,238,961) 1,447,825 
1,624,688} 1,630,960) 1,924,744) 2,060,963)) 1,734,455) 1,879,922) 2,108,382 
8,875} 1,041,557) 1,141,876) 1,093,925 945,032} 1,168,295) 1,232,098 
2,921,189) 3,658,882) 3,304,735); 2,991,808) 4,145,158} 4,847,498) 5,033,592 
12,721 21,946 26, 187 34, 814 30, 556 44,584 51,129 
103, 387 166, 169 208,070 225, 624 234, 227 314,445 393,518 
169,021 234, 889 421,165 820,670] 1,869,477} 1,451,678) 1,811,982 
16, 100 18,154 37,032 60,774 119, 222 100, 795 140, 855 
10,000,898} 13,934,402) 14,228,223) 11,373,523) 10,079,921) 14, ne 959} 14,355, 462 
659, 857 935, 933 921,295 488, 660 667,094 4,973 2,529 
1,334, 158 1,213, 133 869, 361 893,394 1,997,831 1,750" 99! 1,334, 659 
114, 158 95,527 84,994 66, 977 144, 733 126,080 108,107 
3,985,928} 7,019,095} 8,380,059} 6,367,105) 15,821,372) 17,259,510) 19,637,486 
208, 813 343, 498 400, 157 301,544 646, 231 760, 802 863,381 
129,077 152, 545 177, 006 165, 697 228,342 272,899 281,049 
68, 831 76,026 77, 523 50, 686 130, 695 137,329 115,330 
5,160,243) 5,343,250} 5,496,089} 5,346,176) 6,590,261) 7,184,925) 7,461,436 
463,199 566, 118 614, 443 515, 473 624, 690 750, 154 800, 843 
12,901,334] 14,370,937) 14,153,008) 8,625,534) 17,068,221) 18,965,657) 17,787,070 
850, 418 950, 278 921,792 559,465} 1,126,850} 1,228,178) 1,150,547 
- 286, 283 313,904 221, 662 = 426, 672 481,591 
361, 969 411,984 417,930 330,870 528, 387 595, 479 615,345 
89, 632 120, 859 105, 122 86,511 109, 821 149,307 130, 789 
181,271 210, 160 199,321 154, 883 216, 262 256, 283 242, 624 
3,327,713} 4,135,617) 4,218,451) 3,000,924) 5,015,186} 5,854,804) 5,957,078 
24, 673 22,209 32,060 32,186 220, 859 243 , 839 234,366 
602,193 721,179 762,900 726,327] 1,312,843} 1,419,897) 1,450,318 
98, 353 42,671 20,141 30,154) 1,215,658) 1,145,803} 1,300,531 
14, 234 5,314 2,928 3,819 101,312 90, 248 97,616 
9,491,341) 9,382,356} 11,136,804) 10, 540, 415) 9,652,153] 9,593,746) 11,456, 672 
692,413 698,381 "831, 067 782,940 705, 996 716, 653 859, 273 
893, 155 865,807; 1,005,861 957,897] 1,178,108} 1,162,051) 1,316,418 
406, 366 408, 762 471,311 418,970 427,040 437,415 529, 802 
464,716 488,694 562,724 486, 205 485, 538 521, 782 617, 674 
229, 644 1,818 82, 886 111,423) 5,416,287) 4,049,818) 4,998,777 
10,305 294 5,580 5, 846 240, 986 154, 439 9,646 
1,731,545) 1,244,420 726, 168 628,290] 3,412,082} 3,723,236) 3,494,086 
73,902 52,417 34,414 27,561 141,136 146, 680 135,945 
2,101,107} 1,607,267}. 1,443,432} 3,017,702) 5,516,671) 4,479,846) 4,399,200 
106,539 87,390 85, 210 127, 624 270,104 231,792 39,012 
7,678,901) 5,340,359) 7,194,350) 7,868,440) 7,678,901) 5,340,359) 7,194,350 
252,311 184,473 202,735 194,795 252,311 184,473 202,735 
11,958,440} 9,507,411] 1,869,063) 1,415,844) 14,823,999) 12,792,632} 5,450,840 
197,005 149,727 35,975 32,510 238, 721 198, 969 87,569 
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476 EXTERNAL TRADE 
13.—- Principal Imports into Canada for Consumption from United 
United Kingdom. 
No. Thesiger 
1928. 1929. 1930. 1931 
VHT. Chemicals and Allied Freducts—concl. : 
Inorganic Chemicals, n.o.p.—concluded. 
1 IPotas DyCOMBOURGS pos. mms eseo ee eee b 553,415 485,508 597,321 353,442 
$ 70, 860 67,500 67, 667 60,309 
2 le SOS, COMPOUNCSen = Nac. come Meee eeten oe Ib. | 42,488,403] 22,631,703] 39,785,464] 17,483,925 
$ 726, 966 554,519 667, 520 505, 273 
So's 5A Clasp hOSPWe Ones, aan einer oeiet ese eee lb. 97,974 73,349 60, 907 32, 256 
$ 5, 766 4,425 ea Whi 2,170 
Totals, Inorganic Chemicals, n.o.p.l... $ 1,125,891 1,148, 682 1,339,993 1, 245,331 
A GUN GOniNG) o.c'sths eva a nes. Sacer iaraie ale, oe ee lb. 488, 697 943,452] 2,997,445 1,540,496 
$ 89, 822 102, 469 260, 443 139, 219 
Totals, Chemicals and Allied Preducts! $ 4,422,848, 4,963,687) 5,428,765) 4,601,166 
IX. Miscellaneous Commodities. 
Amusement and Sporting Goods— 
5 te Pils. dor mrotion pictunesa. ayers. vee ae ite 1,099, 249 1, 184, 645 553, 084 1,068, 543 
$ 89,241 95,890 44,321 87,778 
Gul Loves and Gols = tomas kunt ae ata eaten $ 239,481 301, 274 331,142 241,447 
7 | Other amusement and sporting goods...... $ 104, 085 121, 668 147, 443 120, 066 
Sul Brushen sees ttan eae cet es oe ee $ 162, 266 185,725 237, 188 158,978 
Oo | Containers step ales yoaee mame one ee ee tee ee $ 1,645,947) 2,150,539} | 2,689,481] +1, 663,835 
Household and Personal Equipment— 
10 | Boots and shoes, with canvas uppers...... pr. 6, 486 1,236 1,971 4,207 
$ 4,781 1.652 1,855 2,216 
11 | Boots and shoes, with felt uppers.......... pr. 338, 255 421, 188 279, 109 183,570 
$ 199, 462 241, 206 155, 85S 99, 756 
12 BUC CODSi:..ta es rears e ceeneee ere Ae Ee $ 31,579 32,811 Syee 22,479 
IS S.C omps ., Meare nee Ee eee $ 42,461 43,740 52, 726 40,319 
14, | pe welleny tases aaron seein ee eee $ 131,405 191,045 152,461 1125357 
1D les POCKCEDOOKR CoC aac taeemen st eee eee $ 373,915 465,400 454, 003 308, 238 
16 {a aorigeratora: \.... <p: steel tea sce eon No. 3 1 2 1 
$ 456 10 36 97 
17 | Tobacco-pipes..... eh eo a LE eS $ 454,614 325, 889 292,365 232, 895 
Totals; -ELouseholds (6tc.1.,..:..-.k ese: $ 1,802,772] 15 788,215). ~ 1,710,039) "15 2875567 
18 |Mineral and aerated waters...............-- $ 193075 12,882 14,141 15,058 
Musical Instruments— 
19 ehonosraplhs anc partes eee eek $ 20,546 25,875 17,154 17, 640 
20 Other musical instruments..,...........-. 68,332 66, 605 57,012 39,873 
21 |Scientific and educational equipment........ $ 269, 400 339, 232 365,341 357, 679 
22 |Ships and materials for, n.o.p............--- $ 994, 637 42,804 259,452 203,548 
25 A MOUICIOS NGOs: nce telcos el ce. S essere ee 290,961 669, $2 751, 224 315, 208 
PE VWOLKS OL art; Os Dey ct ment ee eee $ 359, 400 859, 827 899, 439 493,021 
Miscellaneous Imports under Special Conditions— 
eOosp LOMarmyiancd navy eee cre mee ate ee $ 20, 068 249, 31S SVentie! 70, 125 
26) {a atve-lmportodisiin. wcoasceeceee ences ee oe ee $ 471,836 242,778 ~ 204,985 262,046 
a ee OLX iio1t1 On eae. ae tee re Meee eee $ 640,478 TD 7 164, 837] . 30, 243 
28 | Ex-warehoused, for ships’ stores?.......... $ 279, 153 237, 200 239,367 240,467 
Totals, Miscellaneous Imports under 
Special Conditions .ee cee eerie Evion lo 1,041, 826 833 , 253 1,201,569 
29 |Incubators and brooders................0s-- No. 3 if “of 6 
$ 464 Seay! 111 431 
SO LP QUGIRE TOA oe net sts nae eee 4 vielen wise $ - 105,794 157,512 193,179 183, 298 
OL PreClOus-BLONeS ran ..ccitice tee ce ee $ 144,531 375, 458 438,711 162,115 
32: lbetblersyelectse.emtuc cia eee nec ete $ 1,178, 745 760, 455 820,544 683 , 250 
bo: | WEStS PADONTOLC. nee ss oaks here abet ewt Doe 220 16,655 14,933 25,310 
$ 160, 035 22,001 26,116 19, 256 
34 |Wax, vegetable and mineral, n.o.p........... lb. 1,596, 190 708,041 148, 684 336, 454 
$ 78, 530 32, 888 9,164 12,536 
Totals, Miscellaneous Commodities!..... $ 10, 436,423) 10,034,784) 10,942,527) 8,316,313 
Grand Totals, Imports for Consumption $ 186,435,824) 194,041,381} 189,179,738] 149,497,392 


ee ee a a a ee eee ee ee 


1 ‘Totals include other items not specified. 


2 Exclusive of coal and fuel oil. 


—— 


DETAILED IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION 


AT7 


Kingdom, United States and All Countries, fiscal years 1928-31—concluded. 


United States. 


1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
2,030,519] 1,273,480] 1,063,291] 850, 626 
223,091 183, 876 128,974 95,469 
180,723,823] 264, 733,793] 293,633,251] 152,438, 066 
2,240,744) 2,817,717) 3,327,603] 2,399,977 
2,980,327) 3,078,243] 2,945,615] 2,343,994 
226,361] | 234,217/ 217,029] "167,353 
4,467,078] 5,119,106] 5,679,408) 5, 236,827 
194,774] 829,118} 289,474} 103, 520 
36,421 94,751 37,714 12,491 
22,246,232| 26,202,978 26,982,460] 23,201,992 
10,211,245} 9,413,846] 19,303,529] 15,046,579 
817,556]  769.402/ 1,558, 117| 1,232,028 
838,159} 1,095,592] 1,077,504] "830, 634 
1,538,940] 640,309} 1,412,761 877, 894 
248,076] 286,880 327,546] 194, 659 
1,380,182} 2,045,029] 2,223,764] 990, 145 
62,586, 106,826 56,755 12,005 
44,052} 64,546) —«-39,577| 12, 936 
39,448 86, 882 75, 204 46,449 
23., 162 52,147 45,880 27,255 
239,263} 245,188) 192,514] «155,562 
41,480 32,346 30,050 25,537 
1,145,236} 1,407,880] 1,336,677| 893,514 
360, 855 457,189 451, 632 314,312 
5, 220 10, 855 18, 892 17,306 
672,416] 1,319,011) 1,913,555] 2,377,573 
36,849] 33,313 . 25,871] «22,722 
4,436,998] 5,348,381| 5,942,725] 5,322,240 
73,013] 74,956] 79,479 67,749 
926,807| 1,250,085] 1,541,385] 727,165 
970,360) 1,022,848 1,093,393 601, 703 
3,465,771} 3,638,284) 3,992,265) 3,240,884 
835, 883 847,770} 1,044,833 542,792 
1,417,976] 2,642,720) 2,396,568} 1,297,370 
557,203} 1,189,656 561, 735 1,018,471 
1,121 5, 657 1,024 eal 
3,002,010] 2,581,163] 2,539,217] 2,824,340 
2,097,876] 3,130,350] 3,201,979] 4,656, 760 
197,304] 172.561] 211,224)’ 196, 985 
6,862,180] 9,060,691] 10,510,354) 9,775,719 
29,569) 24,253 23, 655 10, 170 
518.097| 450,584] 498,398 216, 274 
515,731] 561,198] 504,778] 422, 827 
80,234 85,953 61,801 64,894 
7,736, 887| > 9,343,313] 10,113,018) 10,568, 690 
858, 126 724,644] 1,028,727 817,213 
996,546] 773,638] 559,069] 364, 061 
731,258] 699,462] 802,050] 927, 086 
149,215 140,027 133, 172] 122,671 
41,150,207| 48,685,281| 53,388,324] 45,288, 688 
718,896,270] 868,012, 229| 847, 442, 037| 584, 407,018 


All Countries. 


1928. 1929. 1930. 
5,666,641) 4,882,191) 6,029,521 
539, 897 498, 657 539, 165 
229,737,273} 298,171,038] 350, 146, 896 
3,181,366) 3,665,775) 4,410,621 
8,080,101] 3,151,592) 3,006,522 
232,306 238, 642 220, 206 
6,502,895} 7,067,140) 8,108,607 
1,703,611} 5,999,890) 8,335,339 
330, 020 622,515 717,230 
33,572,113) 37,723,046} 39,907,503 
11,359,245} 10,630,282) 19,887,857 
912,150 868,163] 1,604,898 
2,118,497; 2,606,890} 2,691,408 
1,679,492 889, 905 1,634, 982 
631,714 686, 056 84G , 226 
4,088,123] 5,479,789} 6,285,755 
69, 703 108, 066 58, 930 
49,393 66, 199 41,659 
382,570 531,970 374, 187 
224,780 311,961 219,513 
537,756 531, 755 514,537 
249, 768 246,421 258,391 
1,857,592} 2,605,322) 2,435,869 
1,058,205} 1,288,276; 1,348,761 
5, 223 10,857 18, 894 
672,872; 1,319,180} 1,913,591 
963,517 714,760]: 627, 678 
8,542,539] 9,672,145} 10,231,074 
212,753 223, 845 241,719 
$78,616] 1,327,915) 1,597,821 
1,398,960} 1,498,312 1,533,052 
4,147,272} 4,458,096} 4,956,519 
1,854,915 1,056, 163 1,372,046 
1,717,477} 3,344,764] 3,249,798 
1,177,808} 2,384,998} 1,909,505 
27,900 273, 8¢9 47,172 
3,772,002) 38,213,565) 2,925,907 
2,827,730] 3,295,342} 3,487,016 
542, 236 490,917 518, 630 
9,580,637) 11,285,210) 12,011,104 
29,572 24,255 23, 662 
519,348 451.037 498, 509 
813, 838 933,552 938, 806 
521,303 837,477 810, 466 
9,192,370} 10,390,922) 11,181,208 
916, 6$3 754,889] 1,049,075 
1,192,546 804, 925 600, 767 
2,681,138] 2,921,307; 2,951,130 
246, 294 255, 137 253 , 050 


59,848,892] 68,491,584 
1,108 ,956,466) 1,265,679,091)1,248.273,582) 906, 612,695 


1931. 


8,468, 197 
690, 066 


35,650,772 


16,572,390 


73,945,833] 62,488,025 


No. 
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14.—_Imports (Dutiable and Free) and Exports of Canadian and Foreign Produce, 


by Main Classes, during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927-31. 


et 


111,519, 698 
66, 109, 080 


177, 628,778 


28, 062, 640 
17, 933 , 065 


45,995,705 


87,763, 168 
42,953, 854 


185, 241,252) 130,717,022 


30,215,278 
15, 826, 751 


46, 042,029 


160, 832, 762 
34,055, 681 


194,888, 443 


45,854, 667 
13, 768,596 


59, 623, 263 


59,901,380 
93,677,278 


153,578, 658 


————ss 


18, 641,318 
17,009, 454 


35,650, 772 


31,299,319 
31,188,706 


62, 488, 025 


574,090, 230 
332,522,465 


ee 


906, 612, 695 


Class. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
IMPORTS. $ $ $ $ 
Agricultural and Vegetable Pro- 
ducts (except chemicals, 
fibres and wood). 
DDiUGiaDleererac ee ees 133 362,597 153, 762, 736 153,519,512 152,962,368 
ETeOtanca sence ies 79, 735,524 84,422, 824 79,610, 732 74,086, 449 
Tota!s for Group..... 213,098,121; 288,185,560) 283,130,244) 227,048,817 
Animals and Animal Products 
(except chemicals and fibres). 
Dita ble: tee er et oe 26,091, 583 30,002, 698 36,074, 696 44,479,161 
ele & ACS SINE ors 2 27,122,552 30, 181,020 35, 587,058 25,374, 672 
Totals for Group..... 53, 214,135 65, 790,021 71, 661, 754 69, 853, 833 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products. 
Dutiable--As-4a Moses 127,110,568 127,163,911 130,364, 826 121,103, 721 
RP COtee en > ene eee 56,473, 363 52, 830, 551 76,074,347 64, 137,531 
Totals for Group..... 183,583,931; 186,994,462} 206,439,173 
Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper. 
Dutiabler task. cees seat 29,387,075 31,819, 999 37,321,028 39, 108,066 
FCOR A Hoa eae hee 18,575,220 19,930,925 21,893,790 21,843,011, 
Totals fer Group..... 47,962, 298 51, 750, 924 59,214,818 60, 951,077 
Tron and Its Products. 
Dirtiable: +. ise cies. ot 196, 131,342 215, 663, 412 288, 173, 682 263, 645, 126 
TOG nae npr. tier ret ok sete 33, 298, 143 43,911, 608 58, 442,128 53, 233, 501 
Totals for Group..... 229,429,485] 259,575,020) 346,615,810) 316,878,627 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Their 
Products. 
Dutiablen. w. tows isiacni cts 36,795,977 39, 401, 248 53,174, 136 66, 238, 268 
ULOOME ie etree oe 15,951, 865 20, 788, 787 22, 264, 295 21,711, 983 
Totals for Group..... 52,747, 842 60,190, 036 75,438, 431 87, 950, 252 
Non-Metallic Minerals and|_ 
Their Products (except 
chemicals). 
Wits bles. i: Rees act toes 61,589,364 60, 219,594 64,022, 829 69, 259, 471 
INTO paren ceed le tala woke 95,195,343 92,829, 844 102,941, 402 117,236,917 
Totals for Group..... 156,784,707; 158,049,438) 166,964,231); 186,496,388 
Chemicals and Allied Products. 
Dutiables tcc ott sea 17,425, 263 17, 842,190 19, 271, 781 20,555,008 
rere ree toe es 14,419, 452 15, 729, 923 18, 451, 265 19,352,495 
Totals for Group..... 31,844,715 33,572,113 37, 723, 046 39, 907,503 
Miscellaneous Commodities. . 
Dutiaibles: ceed nes ce 32,003, 244 34,174, 439 39, 152,940 41,879,284 
Tt BORN NU tae onsets cosa ott 30, 224,027 25,674, 453 29,338, 644 32,066, 549 
Totals for Group.... 62, 227,271 59, 848, 892 68,491, 584 73, 945,833 
Total Imports. 
Dutiablowvies ob sre ot eas 659, 8$7, 013 710,050, 228 821,075,430 819, 230,474 
Eteetyie 2c ctare. se ide 370,995, 492 398, 906, 238 444, 603, 661 429,043, 108 
Totals, Imports....... 1,030, 892,505) 1,108,956,466| 1,265, 679,091) 1,248,273, 582 
Duty Collected....... 158, 966, 367 171,872, 867 200, 479,505 199, 011, 628 


149, 250, 992 
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14.—Imports (Dutiable and Free) and Exports of Canadian and Foreign Produce, 
by Main Classes, during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927-31—concluded. 


7,901,875 


231,107,092 


42,650, 726 


96,999,055 


1931. 
$ 


292, 280,037 
2,540, 500 


294, 820,537 


83,714,772 
1,041,519 


84,756,291 


6,504, 182 
1,397, 693 


230, 604, 474 
502, 618 


38, 937, 661 
3,713,065 


95, 652,063 
1,346, 992 


———- 


21,107,780 
950, 695 


22,058,475 


12, 825, 852 
582,491 


13, 408,343 


18, 115, 846 
5, 209, 808 


Class. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
EXPORTS. $ $ $ $ 
Agricultural and Vegetable 
Products (except chemicals, 
fibres and wood). 
Canadian produce.......... 574,994,162} 555,110,598) 646,514,058) 384,635,751 
Foreign produce............ 4,347, 294 8, 837,492 10, 453, 444 8,061, 858 
Tctals for Group..... 579,341,456) 563,948,090) 656,967,502) 392,697,609 
Animal and Animal Products 
(except chemicals and fibres). 
Canadian produce.......... . 167,291,589 165,845,066} 158,757,272} 133,009, 145 
Foreign produce............ 1,354, 666 1,915,046 1,736, 561 1,367,215 
Totals for Group..... 168,646,255, 167,760,142) 160,493,833] 134,376,360 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products. : 
Canadian produce.......... 7, 665,563 10,904,073 § 678,019 9,066, 226 
Foreign produce............ 1,375, 778 1,808, 756 1,755,418 1,481,775 
Totals for Group..... 9,041,341 12,712,828 11, 433, 437 10,548,001 
Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper. 
anadian produce.......... 284,120,267} 284,543,396] 288,621,745} 289,566,675 
Foreign produce............ 414,301 44,119 335, 898 401, 708 
Totals for Group..... 284,534,568) 284,987,515] 288,957,643; 289,968,383 
Tron and Its Products. 
Canadian produce......... 74,284, 824 62, 753, 934 82,256, 717 78, 589, 580 
Foreign produce........... 2,629,176 3,301, 107 4,277, 189 4,790,770 
Tota!s for Group..... 76,914, 000 66,055,041 86,533, 906 83,380, 350 
Non-Ferrous Metals and Their 
Products. ; 
Canadian produce......... 80, 639, 197 90, 840, 441 112,778, 194 154,319, 429 
Foreign produce........... 688, 835 96, 055 73, 267 1,178,770 
Totals for Group..... 81,328, 632 91,536,496} 113,551,461) 155,498,199 
Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Their Products (except 
chemicals). : 
Canadian produce......... 28, 880, 831 25,949,930] . 27,401,790 28,545,096 
Foreign produce........... 1,020,677 861, 287 STi pios 1, 288, 495 
Totals for Group..... 29,901,508 26,841,217 28,779,541 29,833,591 
Chemicals and Allied Products. 
Canadian produce.......... 16, 203, 760 17,365,516 19,438, 064 22,468, 462 
Foreign produce............ 709, 958 422,818 384, 805 563, 645 
Totals for Group..... 16,913,713 17, 788,334 19,822,869 23,032,107 
Miscellaneous Commodities. 
Canadian produce.......... 185.077, 313 15,036, 35S 18, 263, 813 20,057, 938 
Foreign produce............ 2,874,556 3,932,011 4,092,070 5,545, 532 
Totals for Group..... 20, 952, 269 18, 968,370 22,355, 883 25, 603,470 


Total Exports. 
Canadian produce.......... 
Foreign produce............ 


1, 252,157,506) 1,228,349, 343 
15,415, 636 22,248, 691 


1, 267,573,142) 1,150,598, 034 


Tota's, Experts...... 


1,363, 709,672 
25, 186, 403 


1,388,896, 075| 1, 144,938,070 


1, 120, 258,302 
24,679,768 


Total Trade. 
Imports, merchandise...... 
Exports, merchandise..... 


1,030, 892,505 


1, 108,956,466] 1,265,679, 091 
1, 267,573, 142) 1, 250,598,034) 1,388,896,075| 1, 144,938,070 


1, 248, 273, 582 


Totals, Fxternal Trade 2,298, 465, 647 2, 359,554,500! 2, 654,575,166] 2,393,211, 6521 1,723, 640, 743 


23,325, 654 


799,742, 667 
17, 285,381 


817,028, 048 


906, 612, 695 
817,028, 048 
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15.—External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups and Degree of Manufacture, 
According to Origin, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931. 


Origin. 


Farm Origin— 
1.—Canadian Farm 
ductsi1— 
Field Crops— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured rik ie ae eee! e < 


Totals,Canadian Field Crops 


Pro- 


Animal Husbandry— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
CUPOC Fa), Waka trate oz 


Totals, Canadian Animal 
Husbandry soe 
All Canadian Farm Pro- 
ducts— 
Raw materials..... Se aa 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
TUTOR i: 2 Peete ito 
Totals, Canadian Farm 
Products 320.02 0.00... 


2.—Foreign Farm Pro- 
ducts'!— 
Field Crops— 
Raw materials...........- 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
BUI OC S/N REE oo 


Totals, Foreign Field Crops. 


Animal Husbandry— 
Raw materials. ©2025. 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


All Foreign Farm Products— 
Raw materials: ::2....:-. 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 

VEE) 9 hos, By ee fem dria 


GUHEES 6 PR, EP x. 


3.—AHl Farm Products— 
All Field Crops— 
Rawamaterialses.. sacs 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


opLM (e' \fecp tend 0 euele el éle ee us 


Imports for Consumption. 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


United United : United United 
Kingdom. States. Total Kingdom. States. Total 
s $ $ $ $ $ 
558,897| 22,628,963] 33,470,108] 116,422,583} 18,863,662] 203,736,420 
22,445 487,765 633, 650 929 205,119 292, 246 
30,055,286] 7,462,062] 42,683,515] 19,517,072] 8,095,447| 65,927,069 
30,636,628] 30,578,790| 76,787,273] 135,940,584] 27,164,228] 269,955,735 
1,859,457| 6,385,031| 11,330,761) 1,246,936} 9,871,350] 13,059,537 
3,064,963! 5,009,582} 10,764,398] 1,062,592) 3,080,991] 4,494,544 
_ 28,715,556} 8,736,864] 47,158,197] 15,624,549) 2,266,047| 21,977,707 
28,639,976] 20,131,477] 69,253,356) 17,934,077| 15,218,388] 39,531,788 
9,418,354] 29,013,994] 44,800,869! 117,669,519] 28,735,012] 216,795,957 
3,087,408] 5,497,347| 11,398,048] 1,063,521; 3,286,110] 4,786,790 
53,770,842] 16,198,926] 89,841,712) 35,141,621] 10,361,494] 87,904,776 
59,276,604] 50,710,267| 146,040,629] 153,874,661| 42,382,616] 309,487,523 
1,452,077| 37,001,066] 49,137,640 x 79 3,793 
436,791| 6,898,265] 30,766,322 206 114, 627 120,421 
25,132,737| 23,108,565| 76,249,853] 5,711,975] 1,273,234] 24,569,278 
27,021,605| 67,007,896] 156,153,815] 5,712,181) 1,387,940] 24,693,492 
366,851| 5,177,269] 7,680,811 = ue = 
17,008 52, 860 114, 632 _ te = 
779,283] 4,807,018] 12,159,651 1,121 7,442 96, 416 
1,163,142] 10,037,147] 19,905,094l|- 1,121 7,442 96,416 
1,818,928] 42,178,335] 56,768,451 ‘3 79 3,793 
453,799| 6,951,125! 30,880,954 206 114, 627 120,421 
25,912,020] 27,915,583} 88,409,504] 5,713,096] 1,280,676] 24,665,694 
28,184,747] 77,045,043] 176,058,909] 5,713,302] 1,395,382] 24,789,908 
2,010,974] 59,630,029] 82,607,748] 116,422,583} 18,863,741] 203,740,213 
459,236] 7,386,030] 31,399,972 1,135 319,746 412, 667 
55,188,023] 30,570,627| 118,933,368] 25,229,047] 9,368,681] 90,496,347 
57,658,233] 97,586,686] 232,941,088! 141,652,765} 28,552,168] 294,649,227 


1In this classification the expression ‘‘Canadian Farm Products’”’ refers, in the case of exports, to com- 


modities actually produced, in their original state, on Canadian farms. 
all commodities of which the basic raw materials are such as Canadian farms produce. 


” 


Pr oducts 


duce in their original forms, e.g., cane sugar, tea, rubber, cotton, silk, etc. 


In the case of imports it covers 
; I “Foreign Farm 
covers, in both imports and exports, materials or commodities such as Canada does not pro- 
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15.—External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups and Degree of Manufacture, 
According to Origin, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931—concluded. 


Origin. 


Farm Origin—concluded. 
3.—AH Farm Prod’ts--concl. 
All Animal Husbandry— 
Raw Materials <cc<es ages 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Totals, All Animal Hus- 
CES ket, va 6: ee 


ee ee 2) 


All Farm Products— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Ce 


Wild Life Crigin— 
Raw materials...;.:...... 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
cURL Lies) 


Totals, Wild Life Origin... 


Marine Origin— 
Raw materials... .5...... 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Totals, Marine Origin...... 


Forest Origin— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


ee 


Mineral! Origin— 
Raw materials. .......3%. 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


ay 


Mixed Origin— 
Raw materials............ 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Met aes cb 6 Ow 4 06 eee 


- Recapitulation— 
Raw materials.........5.. 
Partly manufactured...... 
Fully or chiefly manufac- 
tured 


Imports for Consumption. 


United 
Kingdom. 


United 
States. 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


ee ———eeeEeEeEEeEeEeEeEeEeEyeye eye EEE 


2, 226, 308 
3,081,971 


24,494, 839 


11,562,300 
5,062,442 


13,543 , 882 


9,871,350} 13,059,537 © 


4,494,544 
22,074, 128 


29,803,118 


4,237, 282 
3,541,207 


79, 682, 862 
87,461,351 


261, 220 
62,259 


96,499 
419,978 


12,245 


229,111 
241,356 


2,642 
30, 642 


4,524,941 
4,558,225 


6,372, 536 
912,575 


32,007,738 
39,292,849 


212, 696 
17,310,937 
17,523, 633 
10, 885, 925 

4'759.379 
133, 852, 088 
“149,497,392 


30, 168, 624 


71,192,329 
12,448,472 


44,114,509 


127, 755,310 


4,599, 281 
1,619, 660 


204, 128 


6, 423, 069 


679, 818 


515, 204 


1,195, 022 


1,955, 860 
8,510, 640 


29, 827,899 


40,294,399 


83, 763, 688 
11,568, 702 


251,761, 967 


347,094,357 


1,377,824 
60,267,037 


61, 644, 861 


162,190,976 
35,525, 298 


386, 690, 744 


584, 407,018 


906, 612, 695 


United United 
Total Kingdom. States. 
$ $ $ 
18,961,572 1,246,936 

10,879,030| 1'062'592| 3,080,991 
59,317,848] 15,625,670| 2,273,489 
89,158,450) 17,935,198] 15,225,830 
101,569,320) 117,669,519] 28,735,091 
42/279'002)  1.063,727| 3,400,737 
178,251,216 40,854,717| 11,642,170 
322,099,538] 159,587,963| 43,777,998 
5,306,592 8,141:299| 5,606,713 
2" 147,858 17/832 32104 
341,005 12,961 52, 652 
7,795,455 8,172,092; 5,691,469 
1,080,768] 664,069] 10,081,939 
2,258,962) 4,517,300] 3,581,990 
3,339,730 5,181,369! 13,663,929 
2,181,052] 193,642] 10,169,088 
8’ 692,063 7,992'818| 60,414,340 
37,420,988 9,247,238] 118,371,045 
48,294,103) 17,433, 698| 188,954,473 
106,369,351] 6,678,994| 37,067,643 
131594171] 10'167/613| 33,244,837 
306,124,843] 7,128,529] 13,940,015 
426,088,365 23,975,136| 84,252,495 
1,945,078 143,714} 408,456 
97,050,426] 4,752,527} 12,916,743 
98,995,504  4,896,241| 13,320,199 
216,507,083] 133,347,523] 91,660,474 
68,658,172) 19°385,704| 97,495,474 
621,447,440 66,513,272| 160,504,615 
219,246, 499| 349,660,563 


39, 628, 204 


216,799,750 
4,907,211 


112,570,470 


334,277,431 


15,257,878 
78,753 


78 , 232 


15, 414, 863 


11, 426,894 


18,320,940 


29, 747,834 


11, 288, 847 
78, 963 , 382 


140, 476, 736 


230, 728,965 


50,407,548 
57,900,733 


57,059, 947 


165, 368, 228 


602, 841 
23, 602,505 


24,205,346 


305, 180, 917 
142, 452, 920 


352, 108, 830 


799,742, 667 
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16.—Summary of the External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled on a 
Classification According to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931. 


Group. 


Foods, Beverages and 
Smokers’ Supplies. 


FOOdS xe eras ee reales 


productsterwis oer 


Other milled products 

Bakery products and 

- prepared foods........ 
Other farinaceous sub- 

BCANCOS Aine s ccc ses ee 


Dried, salted, smoked 
or pickled .555..2255. 
Canned or otherwise pre- 


eecos ee eeeseeeee 


wee eoeee teres eres ce 


Ce ed 


Lard, lard compound and 
Substitutes: spies. s ete 
Milk and its products..... 
Milk and cream, fresh... 
Milk preparations and 
PLOCUCHSce shewioc ene 


SDICOB ac niesorte ae hale 


Other articles of food...... 
Beverages and infusions..... 
Beverages, alcoholic...... 
Beverages, non-alcoholic. . 
Lime and other fruit 
JUICES Sona s eee eee 
Mineral waters.......... 
Infusions 20.3. 08 65... sek 
Cocoa and chocolate.... 

’ Coffee and chicory...... 


Smokers’ supplies.......... 
Tobacco, manufactured.. . 
Other smokers’ supplies... 


Personal and Household 
Utilities. 


Books, printed matter, sta- 
tionery and educational 
Riupplies: ie... weerat ee 

Books, pamphlets, printed 
matter and maps...... 
Books 'S stsecGen ohne. tee 
Charts and maps........ 
Newspapers............. 
Printed matter, n.o.p.... 
Stationery ise ae eer ee 
Educational equipment 
(except text books)...... 
Works Ol art; aoe eee 


Imports for Consumption. 


United 


Kingdom. 


— | ——— | | | | 


$ 


4,481,753 
170 
379,851 
64,037 


30, 203 
23,361 
6,842 


285,611 


139, 883 
188, 788 
228, 802 

2,245 


121,493 


105 , 064 
917,987 
398,765 
359, 821 


159,401 
325,151 


1,821 
$9,597 


99,597 
153 , 683 
264, 150 
185, 756 
455,056 
584, 162 
267,069 

9,129 
2,735 

277, 963 
36,012, 102 
29,515,421 
37,051 


620,883 
449,425 


3,459,339 


2,102,718 
1,753, 787 
16, 637 
40,402 
291,892 
513,481 


167,491 
675, 649 


United 
States. 


$ 


47,273, 297 
58,601 
5,567,800 
4,140,469 


712,251 
708,741 
3,510 


715,080 


326, 288 
297,261 
855, 387 
515,898 


72,733 


266, 756 
21,813,123 
17,872,315 

2,591,559 


1,349, 249 
4,104,059 


212,678 
156,156 
15,794 


140,362 
923,111 
2,604, 288 
305,079 
194,861 


353, 764 
64,749 
609, 263 
83, 100 
509, 751 
16,412 
302, 480 
244,214 
58, 266 


15,245, 698 


11,218, 292 
4,018,869 


1,037,615 


787,341 
2,202, 450 


Total. 


$ 


107,724,015] 153, 695, 676 


58,771 
12,014, 682 
10,172,961 


759, 652 


749,300 
10,352 


1,132,042 
29,090,573 
21,021,129 

4,780, 108 


3, 289,336 
5,584,055 


234, 234 
5,324, 933 
16, 004 


5,308, 929 


601,039 


193,063 
18,064,323 


20,187,179 
13,912,325 


1,062,837 
3,319,417 


626,219 
124,739,016 
107,522,948 

14,767,759 
14, 767,759 


2,448,314 


5,049,918 
642, 831 


16, 220 
4,390, 867 
5,366, 294 
5,157,855 

14,276 

194,163 
3,211,075 
26 

12,495, 628 


12,495, 628 


94,380 
1,846,272 


257,814 
205, 980 
48,540 
157, 416 
157,362 
54 


24 


746,705 


176,781 
23, 880 


152,901 
540,011 


7,144 
22,769 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


34,387, 180} 293,812,425 


97,074 
8,462, 403 
8,293,152 


12,466 
12,466 


156, 785 


12,360, 926 
9,436, 690 


1, 883, 153 
1,041,083 


892, 733 
863,373 
91 


29, 269 
1,678, 486 
1,102 

3, 237,858 
2,408, 663 


829,195 
8,035 


9,853 
1,711,914 
4,896,832 

18,419 
411,545 
3,150,322 
3, 141,486 
2,063 

114 

1,949 

6,773 

6,773 


7,499 
7,499 


927,139 


723,120 
119,404 


603,716 
78,651 


25,318 
100,050 


1,601,811 
217,927,771 
179,704,815 

35,444,324 
35,444,324 
2,778, 632 


97,841,446 
10,292’ 840 


7,427,499 
10, 121,107 
8, 222,168 
7,780,873 
185,704 


255,591 
6,104,976 


84, 227 
18,772,264 
2,408, 663 


16,363, 601 
17,985 


74,160 
3,188, 138 
8° 695,725 
18,982 
1,262,772 
19’ 495/022 
19,286,044 
187,338 
180,973 
6.365 

21° 640 

21, 640 


62, 671 
62° 671 


2,190,955 


1,190,203 
166, 834 


1,023,369 
824,917 


40, 258 
135,577 
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16.—Summary of the External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled ona 
Classification According to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931—continued. 


re Imports for Consumption. Exports of Canadian Produce. 
roup. a a 
United United United United 
Kingdom. States. Total. Kingdom. States. Total. 
Personal and Household $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Utilities—concluded. 

MIOLHING were cos csc. 8,232,840} 7,595,388} 21,901,519] 2,987,059 247,280] 8,536,869 
Blouses and shirtwaists... 782 23 , 856 31,396 - - - 
Boots and shoes (excluding 

THALOTIAIS) oor dco nios : 893,826} 1,923,133] 3,067,487] 2,846,118 118,902} 6,378,475 
Gloves and mitts......... 484,789 128,838} 2,579,100 56,196 3,023] , 218,522 
Handkerchiefs............ 1,081,056 43,733] 1,680,881 - - - 
Hats and caps (excluding 

IMATCTIAIS ooh) ou. a 523,565 739,023) 2,048,349 310 2,971 71,578 
HPORICL VS aote sk sates ete os 1,984,118 612,074| 3,140,682 15,597 668 866,591 
DTrIe es oR 5s ous cee 27,799 58, 445 91,580 = = = 
LInderwearwers cases a. 25 Owe 331,340 63, 997 480, 984 29,876 495 171, 707 
Miscellaneous clothing..... 2,905,565) 4,002,289] 8,786,060 38, 962 1217228 829,996 

Household utilities.......... 9,064,141) 15,727,146] 29,422,089 2,367, 620 253 , 332 6, 129,725 
Beading. 2. esses aee Bee 1,175,218 260, 282 1,594, 556 498 907 45,474 
Oils Fa eas dae Core ASS Cee 330, 851 139, 926 595, 457 - - - 
Floor coverings........... 1,084, 243 359, 451 2,505,358 2,084! . 10, 868 185,075 

Wool carpets............ 712,810 106,073} 1,765,940 2,046 10, 853 99,405 
Other floor coverings.... 371, 483 253,378 739, 418 38 15 85,670 
UINIENTO ts eee ee aes 352,878] 2,848,937) 3,517,997 63, 782 32,989 437,860 
Glassware, chinaware and 
MOLCOLY EL Fee os coos 2,800, 602 909,339) 5,416,825 2,164 19,267 29,949 

Glassware.:..../....... 59,831 613,891 1,019, 453 - - - 

Chinaware and pottery..| 2,740,771 295,448} 4,397,372 2,164 19, 267 29,949 
Household linen........... 1,036, 0438 161,448 1,291, 234 - - - 
Household machinery..... 213,617| 2,441,632) 2,662,285] 1,780,053 11,873) 4,086,111 
Kitchen equipment....... 237, 535 5, 701, 889 6, 123, 232 21,336 40,544 215,389 
SSE) ONGC Ar Gp Oe SINS Ble 138, 806 956,963) 1,241,883 424,720 137 648, 179 
Window curtains and fix- 

BHEOSIT , See ee occ ee ese 318, 655 263,513 796, 719 - - - 
Miscellaneous household 

PRB UIT OTS |. Ga oepahietes ae ae 1,380,693} 1,683,766) 3,676,543 72,983 136, 747 481, 688 

Jewellery, personal orna- 

ments and timepieces... 781,688) 1,864,284] 6,594,893 93,712 13,101 202,619 
Jewellery and_ personal 

OFBAMENCS Geek. eo. ee 730,068} 1,044,997} 4,043,067 8, 450 7,646 19,676 
WETMIOPIOCES oo. see exe ots 0 51, 620 819, 287 2,551, 826 85, 262 5,455 182,943 

Personal utilities............. 897,582} 1,666,470} 3,910,356 52,723 4,860 525,371 
EL GUOb STuCles io... ice, 448,712 1,063,873 2,332, 883 52, 723 4,860 525,371 
Other personal utilities... 448,870 602,597 1,577,473 - - - 

Recreation equipment and 

BUpplios# scores. sie. 746,158} 4,085,588!  6,042,323)) 2,057,423) 1,954,562} 5,055,098 
Musical instruments and 

ACCESSOTIES.............. 103, 823 1,621,562} 1,954,399 8, 284 134, 956 227,676 
Picture machines and 

accessories......... on tee 88,379] 1,350,346] 1,492,992) 2,006,254) 1,348,721) 4,250,586 
Equipment for indoor 

games...... oar ext i 81, 236 76, 287 172,607 - - - 
Miscellaneous articles for 

amusement............. 472,720} 1,087,393) 2,422,325 42,885 470, 885 576,886 

Electrical Energy. 

Electrical energy............ - 91,332 91,332 x - 4,449,711] 4,453,280 
Electrical Equipment. 

BSALtOM eS. shes ee ess o'eee o. 360, 782 391,561 758, 850 339 4,229 297, 633 

Dynamos and motors....... 904,044 2,784, 860 3,979, 825 91 14,601 59,076 

Lighting equipment......... 25,014 1,387,279 1,557, 458 - - - 

Transmission equipment.... 32,594 877 ,\121 911,821 ~ 3,602,885] 3,668,932 

Other electric apparatus..... 1,493,595} 19,859,690} 21,637,717 504, 682 97,387} 2,309,879 

Producers’ Equipment. 

PRISTOREVOS nc ctetcje tees o's lee 134,905} 2,184,753] 2,350,838 111,289] 2,498,563} 2,625,352 

Containers, wrapping Canty 

packin; ee: ‘ 2,209,731] 7,122,376) 11,554,018 272,771 198,380; 2,217,991 
Bags and sacks............ 128,443 492,946 706, 566 29,817 3,110 138,993 
IBRerelse tees sce. stones 29,834) 1,023,874) 1,089,127 - 7,937 64, 758 
Cordage (except binder 

MVADE ees ole ne nn chee 53, 262 129, 238 198, 649 11,561 1,303 91,958 
Wrapping paper........... 159,624] 1,014,885} 1,497,004 218,575 22,039} 1,416,482 
Miscellaneous containers, 

ROE meer ccred aide eeecs 1,838,568] 4,461,433] 8,062,672 12,818 163,991 505, 800 
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16.—Summary of the External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled on a 
Classification According to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931—continued. 


é Imports for Consumption. Exports of Canadian Produce. 
roup. ——— —_— | — 
United United United United 
Kingdom. States. Total. Kingdom.:| States. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Froducers’ Equipment— 
concluded. 
Farm equipment............ 702,286) 17,016,387) 20,146,334 425,139] 3,998,486} 9,672,377 
Agricultural implements 
and machinery........ 135,924) 15,481,605} 16,591, 637 333,034] 2,045,663) | 7,207,201 

Dairying equipment..... 21,695) 1,110,847) 1,374,462 1,932 276, 162 300,429 

(eee, for farm  pur- 

STRUR Gees 3s Oe 43,874} 6,454,931) 7,184,867 141 15,227 19,123 

Bianting and tillage 

implements........... 2,169} 1,710,049) 1,716,498 40,528 984,992} 2,378,136 

Harvesting equipment. . 8,621} 4,050,428} 4,089,733 62,405 174,465} 1,599,998 

Hs peg machin- 

Ri A Ae, SS - 1,007,674} 1,008,053 ~ 193, 605 401,873 

Other agricultural imp- 

lements and machin- 
ery, and parts of....... 59,565} 1,147,676; 1,218,029 228 , 028 401,212} . 2,507,642 
Animals (except animals 
LOY 100G) an ccte cre eee 235,033 638,477 913 , 969 62,589) 1,541,924) 1,913,476 ° 
Animals for improve- 
ment of stock......... 211,882 298, 891 525, 882 56,318 625,779 905,974 
- Other animals.......... 23,151 339, 586 388, 087 6,271 916,145 1,007,502 
Fencing materials......... 207, 628 386, 025 789, 650 27,407 385,946 510,716 
Harness and horse equip- 

MONG Oe ees ee ee 63, 583 65, 258 130,589 if 2,126 10, 493 
Plants, trees and shrubs... 59, 687 228,748) 1,503,671 938 22,827 30,491 
Miscellaneous farm equip- 

BWONG 01. Ps ccs ee oe 431 216,274 216, 818 - - - 

Industrial equipment........ 6,044,476) 44,322,721} 52,115,089 709,107 869,799} 3,597,731 
Fisheries equipment... 1,127, 830 747,577 1,998, 226 ~ 47,449 54,405 
Industrial and trade 

machinery (except 
mining, electrical and 
printing machinery, 
boilers and engines)... 2,719,329] 27,979,929) 31,281,284 407,008 758,690) 2,489,154 
Construction machinery 35,203 2,363, 835 2,402, 248 - 416, 842 442 319 
Office or business mach- 
inery and accessories. . 35,060 1,985,019 2,030,030 90,753 3,878 243,210 
ee machin- 
Sits Sx dE 0: 546,114} 4,338,715} 4,978,496 4,000 350 19,485 
Pulp. and paper-making 
machinery and acces- ; 
SOLOS Ce pemoe wre 14, 863 1,088,177 1,110,701 124,822 4,404}. 614, 848 

Textile and cordage 

IMACHINELY sae ss ae 636,154; 3,050,180) 3,748,454 - - - 

Other industrial machin- 

CLV ee ee 1,451,935} 15,154,003) 17,011,355 187, 433 333,216} 1,169,292 
Mining and metallurgical 

equipments... 0. -4 hn. 585,218} 5,856,357] 6,766,185 ~ - = 
Printing equipment....... 374,882) 3,567,882} 4,125,639 . ie 8,540 12,000 
Photographic equipment... 59,524 1,017,564) 1,184,563 15 1,944 4,103 
Tools} 1-0. ese eee ee 244,508) 1,528,208) 2,078,213 20,518 10,317 161,091 
Transmission equipment 

(except electrical)....... 144, 602 378, 352 525,115 112,064 2,595 442,016 
Miscellaneous industrial 

GQUIPMEHUS.. see 2. ee 788,583} 3,246,852} 4,155,864 168,711 40, 264 434, 962 

Light, heat and power equip- 

ment and supplies (ex- ; 

cept electrical and 

transportation)........ 6,712,859} 69,791,186] 80,948,527 128,261] 2,316,867) 5,885,443 
Boilers and engines (ex- 

COpcmOLsarms) me cncemecte 456,314; 2,311,442} 2,937,157 4,320 13,891 151,812 
Hel. cc. eek ent coke 6,210,499} 65,651,829} 75,933,905 99,943) 2,230,925} 4,986,000 

Coals Pee aee. pee 6,144,518) 44,161,746] 52,231,209 99, 943 882,258] 2,976,426 

Huel oils. cece cte ee eee — | 16,045,878} 18,192,311 ~ 405,109} 1,063,811 

Other fuels;.#e%... 22 (to 65,986) 5,444,205} 5,510,385 - 943,558 945, 763 
Uiiminantsvice 2. aaae 1,368 467, 820 494,385 1,090 70, 638 699, 345 
Other light, heat and 

power equipment........ 44,678 1,360,095 1,583 ;080 22,908 1, 413 48, 286 

Lubricating oils and greases. 237,312} 4,890,282} 5,131,019 11, 493 13,399 110, 748 
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16.—Summary of the External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled on a 
Classification According to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931—continued. 


Group. 


Producers’ Materials. 


Building and construction 
TINAEOTLAIS ey he ee css cshegere 
Asphalt and its products. . 
PS TIGUSANG MALES cerside.c. «chou 
Cement, lime and plaster. 
Glass for building......... 
Structural iron............ 


Paints and painters’ 
MATETIAIS, 0.5...) ole - 
Paints and varnishes... 


Painters’ materials...... , 


Stone, marble and slate... 
Railway materials........ 
Miscellaneous construction 

materials 


er ee rs 


Manufacturers’ materials.... 
For explosives and ammu- 
MECIOM em eee a. eee ek ss 
For textiles, clothing, etc.. 
Fibres for spinning or 
cordage manufacture. . 
Yarn for weaving, etc.. 
Piece goods for clothing. 
Thread for sewing....... 
Buttons and materials 
for (except shoe but- 
tons) 


oa) se 0 5) ee Rew B08 


Other textile, clothing]. 


and cordage materials. 
For dyeing and tanning.... 
For fur and leather goods. 
eer ee kee el Oe 3, 


For smelters and refineries 
Hor foundries. Fo. 
For machinery, imple- 
ments, tools and cutlery 
For electrical goods....... 
For furniture and wood 
VEL Oe ORR cela ears 


For wood-pulp.......... 
For paper-making......... 
For paper goods, printing 
and bookbinding........ 
For rubber industries.. 
For vehicles (not including 
complete parts)......... 
MOP VESSOlS7..). assesses 
Other materials for chem- 
ical-using industries...... 
Other materials for metal- 
working industries...... 
Other materials for wood- 
using industries......... 
Other manufacturers’ ma- 
GERAIS TEA Vast eer. 3 


Imports for Consumption. 


United 
Kingdom. 


3,368, 942 
91 


640, 733 
225,431 
415,302 
108,081 
16,032 


499, 621 


245, 101 


380, 872 
51,249, 780 


13,790 
34,458,830 


4,468,308 
5,765,564 
23,177,464 
588, 259 


21,757 
5,888 
199, 504 


232,086 


282, 696 


73,275 
10,037 
20, 184 
14,724 
5,460 
12,407 
86, 250 
22,181 


406, 151 
34,483 


258, 945 
454, 709 


1,355,716 
9,571,802 

688 
2,605,349 


United 
States. 


22,382,790 


4, 620, 372 
2,942,588 


1,305,117 


1,801,001 
6, 089, 862 
3,165,748 

424, 667 
1,622,807 


876, 640 
178,346, 462 


187, 669 
35, 986, 149 


21,272,029 
2,570, 930 
10, 140, 907 
387, 984 


169, 962 
82,421 
572,721 


789, 195 
2,012, 652 
13,312, 760 
6, 740, 148 
2,831,309 
3,490, 686 

250, 622 
6,427,548 
2,587, 853 


1,742,502 
752,973 
3, 663,309 
2,680,471 
982, 838 
52,924 
3,992,429 
668, 1638 


3,012,478 
7,868,358 


982,245 
1,094,110 


4,750,527 
36, 283, 908 
699, 701 
52, 268, 204 


29, 272,497 


4, 675, 320 


4,216,761 

810,047 
3,406, 714 
1,380, 283 
1,342,115 


2,572,408 
11, 262,065 
5,414,006 

494,571 
3,388,179 


1,965,309 
282,390, 281 


696,051 
95, 779, 888 


29,383,399 
9,876, 688 
51, 660, 336 
1,028,618 


482,144 
88, 665 
1,901,897 


1,358, 141 
3,305,590 
17, 452,503 
8,155,526 
4,704,924 
4,311,261 

280, 792 
§, 128,035 
3,029, 180 


2,255,777 
780, 291 
3,764, 020 
2,739, 462 
1,024,558 
74, 180 
4,300,353 
761,870 


3,512, 800 
8,012,076 


1,241,545 
1,637,581 


7, 268, 430 
47,877,792 
820,569 
70,691,750 


Exports of Canadian Produce. 


United 


Kingdom. 


————————— SS ey Se ee | ee 


6,910, 603 


138, 407 
3’ 629 
5,714. 926 


125,050 


1,715,109 


266,301 
383, 040 
39,787,706 
135,342 
99,416 
1,194 


4,876 
29,856 
9,279, 408 


Le 062, 592 


7,505, 066 
6,484, 185 


44,950 
681, 860 


63,014 
618, 846 
4 


1,343,067 
7,361,757 
208 

20 

1, 183, 423 
1,806,614 
589, 284 
3,417,420 


United 
States. 


30,715,978 


53, 832 
438, 251 


1 ,070 
625, 925 


8,004 
28, 036, 426 


43 , 204 
18,277 
24,927 
282,841 
695,561 


530, 864 
11,573,601 
3,970, 763 
6, 168, 256 
514, 152 


920, 430 
240, 839,590 


322,399 
294,275 
9,636 


30 


18,458 
1,746 
11,582,342 
5,500, 127 
3,056,566 
3,025, 649 


44,783, 640 
3,055, 699 


6,804 


41,637 
8,704 
32,933 

245 
12,040, 484 


Total. 


45,773,048 


59,405 
723, 126 


291,784 

1, 652, 280 
226,399 
39,040,065 


400,191 
345, 167 
55, 024 
284, 836 
1,601,080 
1, 493, 882 
15,155,423 
4,634,173 
8,105,714 
912,697 


1,502,839 
321/003, 586 
845, 506 
427, 032 
114, 498 


5,547 


298, 429 
2,191 
22,808, 700 
15,015,566 
3,362,008 
4,431,126 


55,328,461 
14,768,926 
77,888 


1, 244, 204 


12, 040, 484 


29,602,789) 35,845,315 


111,619, 417 
69,374 


19, 689 
2,878, 928 


128,969,555 
72,553 


22, 850 
5,733, 167 


13,122,918} 23,550,061 


1,993, 684 
9,697,795 


3,493, 227 
16,125,917 
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16.—Summary of the External Trade of Canada, by Main Groups, Compiled ona 
Classification According to Purpose, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931—concluded. 


a Imports for Consumption. Exports of Canadian Produce. 
roup. ————__-——_—— 
United United United United 
Kingdom. States. Total. Kingdom. States. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Transportation. 

Vehiclesss. thee hoe we « «eee 1,608,760] 47,307,045} 49,187,148 719,765 282,098} 29,300,504 
Automobiles and parts.... 587,015) 41,876,141] 42,632,364 603,175 175,925] 17,129,283 
Other motor vehicles, not 

for’ railways. 3.......+.- 123,914 453,565 597,877 250 554 12,935 
Bicycles and tricycles..... 105,575 29,218 144,211 115 433 7,767 
Railway rolling stock..... 207,549] 2,067,263 2,275, 423 ~ 5, 893 212,917 

Locomotives..........-- 521 567,010 567,531 - 1,841 8,313 

MOtOrsCATSIN, ab sie... ceiete 581 42,740 43,321 _ - - 

QOthersearsit,.< ts. cee «eats 206,447| 1,457,513) 1,664,571 - 4,052 204, 604 
Other vehicles............ 563,857} 2,488,047} 3,111,789 1,558 82,400 168,524 
Rubber tireses aces sce et 20,850 392,811 425,484 114, 667 16,893} 11,769,078 

Vessels? sae ne Ue ae 86,025 801,422 969, 740 2,643 155, 859 562,719 
Ships and boats........... 15,171 465, 142 559, 187 2,643 155,859 562,719 
Equipment for ships....... 70,854 336, 280 410,553 - - - 

‘Medical Supplies. 

Alkaloids and their salts.... 72,055 126,108 322,586 12,539 188,543 262,449 

Biological medicines........ 3,017 211,144 230,975 - - - 

Drusswerudenweceet «5. «eck Ops 202,797 248,504 = - - 

Medicinal and pharmaceu- 
tical preparations.......... 719,250} 1,685,739] 3,192,552 243 , 238 16,772 560,485 

Oils and gums, chiefly for 
medicinal use............. 66,714 64,655 386, 207 ~ 127,534 129,808 

Medical, surgical and dental 
equipment and materials. 268,325} 2,453,086) 2,956,355 - - - 

Arms, Explosives and War 

Stores. 

ATMS? 55 SE Se ee ee 36, 281 193, 203 274,678 - ~ 189 

Military equipment......... 70,125 171 73, 676 - - - 

Ammunition and explosives. 221,795 541, 833 794, 103 655 7,200 269,194 
Goods for Exhibition. 

Animals ir. /eeaccner ee on sie 660} 1,264,656] 1,272,316 4,123 250,188 254, 261 

Other goods.............4.. 30,243} 4,656,760) 4,697,115 - - - 


17.— Values of Total Exports, Imports Entered for Consumption, and Duty Collected 
thereon, at certain Ports and by Provinces, during the fiscal years ended Mar. 
31, 1930 and 1931. 


Nortr.—The values of imports and exports at the several ports of entry given in the following table 
indicate that merchandise of the value stated was entered inwards, or passed outwards, at the ports 
mentioned, but do not imply that the imports were all for consumption at such ports or that the exports 
originated there. 


1930. 1931. 
Province and Port. Imports for Imports for 
Total Duty Total Duty 
Exports. Spies Collected. || Exports. Conair Collected. 
P. E. Island. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Totals, P. E.Island......| 2,521,560| 1,604,792 178,759] 1,815,717} 1,709,296 167,524 
_. Nova Scotia. 
Halitaxiy Jie cc ncaa 45,894,686} 25,940,282} 2,505,217) 34,792,102) 20,219,909] 2,677,445 
North Sydney..... rater! 3,596, 706 433 , 232 26,171 2,943, 274 415,275 30, 553 
Sydney yale soto cae 3,008, 406 3, 737,388 331,350 2,043, 289 3,118, 646 234, 742 
Yarmouth: /cAhs.083, 3. . 2,855,560] 1,646,477 74,161) 2,531,090 834, 490 56,511 
Totals, Nova Scotia!...... 62,579,160] 37,429,661) 3,594,210) 52,107,869] 28,952,236) 3,428,148 


-_ | | | | | | 


1 Include othersmaller ports. 
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17.— Values of Total Exports, Imports Entered for Consumption, and Duty Collected 
thereon, at certain Ports and by Provinces, during the fiscal years ended Mar. 


31, 1930 and 1931—continued. 


Province and Port. 


1930. 


Duty 
Collected. 


Total 
Exports. 


1931. 


Imports for 


Duty 
Collected. 


es, ey 


16,586,341 
778,921 


35, 902, 487 


15,547,028 
1,628,053 


i Ss | | | || 


26, 239, 284 


3, 153,396 
2,973,974 
706, 616 
4,298,035 
2,484, 225 
255, 769, 232 
17,031,590 
1,788,614 
577, 064 

3, 668, 025 
10,706, 703 
5,531, 256 
10, 195, 484 
397, 259 
5,017,460 
2,925,978 


330, 429,503 


2,067,967 
2,471, 257 
7,906, 625 
6,091, 676 
6,471,581 
4,778,380 
2,310, 133 
2,853,511 
1,589,979 
10,070, 188 


53, 449) 526 
2,125, 824 
13,512,517 
13,984, 241 
13,044,414 
3,429,840 
17,456, 142 
16,431, 226 
1,468,726 
9,753 , 757 
1,875, 892 
3, 663, 540 
7,669,772 
3,040, 212 
21,338,741 
8,417,534 
3,083,051 
4,861, 667 
266, 657, 235 
3,064, 157 
16, 787, 485 
65,569,470 
2,938,357 


4,043,867 


_— 


162,922 
194,872 
30,952 
383 , 860 
215,970 
44,901,509 
2,596, 950 
117, 238 
45,529 
252,277 
1,000, 424 
295, 841 
1,081,921 
, 284 
421,370 
289,307 


52,344, 646 


473,944 
591,016 
634, 461 
897, 943 


130,716 
827,045 
341, 246 
210,340 
281,463 
1,458,320 
554,524 
470,708 
6,442, 157 


47,902,777 


0,443 
971,779 
14,211,512 
230,074 


52,349, 592 


14, 843,059 
5,471,249 
6, 656, 678 

36 


132, 764,484 
10,055,317 
3,171,319 
21,393,414 


51,010, 638 
361,479 


9,796, 157 
6,985, 100 


266, 110, 102 


1,028, 807 
1, 244, 154 
15, 523 
45,173,313 
261, 865 
36,022 
1,582, 666 
2,066,365 
14,324,172 
29,713,377 
1,173 


2,146,335 
194, 867 


59,497,092 
3°11 
232 


a 931 
1,295 
54,870,619 


27,045,773 
5,406, 133 


904,876 
233,057 
606, 818 
34, 103, 289 
4,600 


24,377,083 


, 1,478, 950 
"2,982,723 


201,171,761 
13,321,727 
1,272,012 
707,516 
2,609,768 
8, 887, 454 
2,997,401 
5, 920, 634 
234, 083 
4,275,029 
2,278,554 


257, 220, 412 


1,508,931 
3,040,073 


35,138,911 
2,498, 298 
8,306,492 

11,258,910 
9, 287,067 


15, 733, 637 
5,337, 158 
2,143,910 
2,670,530 

194, 136, 182 
2,507,393 

11,400, 125 

43,586, 231 
1,696,351 


3,331, 242 


114, 445 
149, 869 
18, 849 
483 ,313 
203, 096 
36, 292,851 
2,190,517 
68, 884 
46, 587 
150,054 
772,372 
133, 062 
631, 899 
31,278 
403,597 
188, 663 


42,109,876 


363, 481 
478,922 
471,361 
826, 196 
126,581 


36,515,378 
410,668 
799,791 

8,851,997 
155, 273 


Eee | I 


i es ee | ee ee eee 


628, 643, 602 


2,427,901 
1,528, 656 
48,702,403 


99, 724, 275) 


269,481 
173 , 956 
9,483,040 


292, 564, 099 


29,370 
8, 225, 585 
28, 188 


440,271,306 


1,432, 246 
1,120, 159 
32,333, 607 


73,362, 478 


162,976 
131, 924 
6,579,336 


— | | || | | 


10, 249, 653) 


Total 
Exports 
New Brunswick. $ 
BBC CUON fesse. Picse.oc ok. - 
MeAidam Icha Aral cos. 11, 238, 213 
DEGOCLOR A wc tOe bah Lickiswsen 4,112 
Sambivoln, 10280868 | 5.38 41,395, 708 
Woodstock: : eer 08 oh... bt 6, 406, 048 
Totals, New Brunswick!| 61, 206,430 
Quebec. 
miniolstan. (2h Bee 2S 4s 24,312, 858 
Shiconbimi tee. eee ke os. oe 8,091,989 
Canmecok ce e.F. LE 9,680,612 
Drummondville............. - 
Weare. OLR SEES pees ka - 
LC) RARE La be a Sl 161,577,392 
USDOR tee eeee. Coe eee eee 12,772, 683 
docksisland ee. Aes... «eh 7,082,513 
SEL ALMANG jseee meal cok. syst 27,811, 139 
St; Eyacinther.. san 6585 aps - 
Si TObns ee Wea tas Kos. foes 70,542, 168 
Shawinigan Falls............ - 
SHErbrooke. tates ase. ees seks 416,119 
SHEL LON Sie | SARS ttn 0) « «olor 15, 233,001 
DGRFeG wR VOrSree es Se os is 5, 624, 968 
Walleyiiel ditt aoe 2 ec. fares sec - 
Totals, Quebec!....: .| 345, 602,133 
Ontario. 
PAT NOPSBDHEE aisscyosaieusinc oes 7,000, 824 
‘Bellewillees 4. a-ha tes es: 285, 249 
USPAN GONG aces cine sincnve aeel: 14,945 
Bridgebure week se std ox 86,333,131 
UB breve! Stallion eee ee ee 635,408 
Chatham: 5.\.26..: ay SEIS os 603, 897 
COGS op Rum ienrearcsr sess 1, 758, 858 
Cormwalliesaets Wiis sacs 4,778,612 
Horta rances:= tise... ces 19,527,358 
HortiWilliamg. 2 sexo 3 S4 cere 36,599, 237 
[CAE pe eo ahatiele Relea tinge Iaeaeay 669 
Cenelon Mek, Petece ks sat - 
Ag COM inset oe ft sear 3,347,010 
KGnestonteecter se oneirore 428,038 
RIROHENOT ses feo ke alas: - 
JUG The (051 ene eR Oe ae - 
INTB@ATA AE ALS ons. cias ces 104, 066, 323 
IMOUEM SAS Gak isc kes oso edieaxe 302,002 
ORGS 6 ae Pe 378 
Ol ech 5: eae ie a er - 
AEE V TOON casas otk Sosteen 419, 443 
IReter boroughs. «cea. sae Saye 860 
Port Arthur... 2.) 2s \dswis ee | 100,004,504 
PEORCOEE NSS tn note ee 9,354,916 
SiCatharines™ fs)... 2 102,565 
Riel NOMIAS Atos ime .'e ss oe 169,974 
SEAT ee ee oe 41,156,704 
Sault Ste. Marie............ 9,246,511 
SPD Tee ee Oe - 
EV Ce SPE. ow cue = 
Toronto pee. ub +, GOT, 804 
Wallaceburg................ 0,507 
MDAC E eves ee oe oeccane’ 1,482, 267 
sn Oe ea Ae 54,634, 546 
Weodstock. «200... we 7,898 
Totals, Ontario'.......... 463,410,894 
Manitoba. 
MORALE RSET Eis sc oe a no hate 56, 569 
USS er 15,822,644 
WE RAMID OL e ccciviesis, gisiots ales 0 01si6 23,305 
Totals, Manitoba'........ 


15,918, 097 


1 Include other smaller ports. 


54, 796, 610): 


8, 289, 406 


35,971,119 


7,006, 492 
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17.— Values of-Tetal Exports, Imports Entered for Consumption, and Duty Collected 
thereon, at certain Ports and by Provinces, during the fiscal years entered Mar. 
31, 1938 and 1931—concluded. 


Province and Port. 


Saskatchewan. 
Moore Jaw... 2k os. 


Bey CES: ene. poe 


Cal oan...) :,..stmen eee ts oe 


Bethismdee. 28.02 ..... ... ee 
Mediéme Hate 2 .0.e.... 2 


British Columbia. 
Abbotsford 


New. Westminster........... 
Princerttiupente.. er oan on tee 
Vancouver score Ane 
WiGtOriaiewie eet oto cn tee 


Tota's, British Columbia'. 


Yukon Territory. 
Totals, Yukon........... 


Prepaid postal parcels, duty 


received nee POF 
Department.. 2 ae 


Grand Totals............ 


Total 
Exports. 


$ 

86, 825 
10,590,321 

50,794 


10, 727,940 


1,141,670 


1,141,670 


6, 134, 566 
890, 681 
843,072 

7,489, 295 

19,833,478 
11,084, 734 


127,214,949 


4,652,571 


178,551, 135 


3,279,051 


1 Include other smaller ports. 


1930. 


Imports for 


Consump- 
tion. 


$ 
5, 727, 287 
847,382 
16,919, 867 
7,174, 489 


31,390, 356 


24,025,002 
9, 686, 420 
4,406, 266 

803, 458 


38,921,146 


402,131 
836,719 
290,750 
432,520 
3,190,362 
1,409,531 
79,447,707 
9,790,042 


98,271,217 


513,345 


34, Oe 


4,787,912 


6,059, 427 


17,898,924 


Duty 


Collected. 


$ 
626, 816 
91,395 
3,034, 947, 
956, 959 


3, 662, 600 
1,943, 999 
361, 854 
90,974 


56, 016 


74,618). 


48,942 
58,057 
562, 665 
252,935 
14, 122,354 
2,276, 856 


122,338 


Total 
Exports. 


$ 

37,114 
5, 679, 088 

12,860 


5,729,062 


847,591 


847,591 


2,595,573 
448, 620 
287,311 
5, 730, 843 
17,955, 795 
8,039, 36S 
95,325,305 

3,902,418 


“134, 605, 255 


%5 609,355 


7,617 


1,144 938,070 1,24 248,273, 582 199,011, 628 


1931. 


Imports for 


Consump- 
tion. 


$ 
3,399, 436 
1,114,325 
9,540, 959 
3, 992,386 


18, 766, 485 


10, 568,372 
5,798, 581 
4,264,407 

418, 635 


21,049,995 


230, 982 
627,173 
184,731 
198, 367 
2,024,814 
934, 132 
63,300, 048 
7,155,731 


77,842,021 


421,718 


31,024 


Duty 
Collected. 


$ 
437,486 
120,321 
1,848,018 
607,320 


3,065,568 


2,010,405 
1,346, 254 
288, 255 
59,043 


3,703, 957 


36, 125 
50, 282 
38, 809 
31,161 
307,940 
137,503 
10, 184, 100 
1,771,670 


12,824,379 


$0,519 


7,673 


817,028,048! 906,612, 6951 149, 250, 992 


18.—Dutiable Imports of Canada, by Values Entered for Consumption from British 
Empire and Foreign Countries, under the General, Preferential and Treaty Rate 
Tariffs, in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1939 and 1931. 


Country. 


British Empire. 
United Kingdom............ 
Trish Free State............. 
Africa—British Hast........ 

British Soutb....... 

British West........ 

Australia’. | eee eee 0s. er 
British East Indies— 

British, in diag pee. S.0 doe 

Ceylon St; Seay. SOR 305: aot 


British Guiana... Fo ae 
British West Indies— 
‘Barbados; aa eo & «ae 
Jamaican. tee ter ee ee 
Trinidad and asBOBREY.: 
Oth er. 


Hong Kong.........0-».. Aa: 
Newfoundland.............. 
New, Zedlandt =. enn eo 


Totals, British Empire',. 


General 
Tariff. 


$ 
39,461,391 
23, 886 
11,015 
714 
35,014 
185, 524 


220,473 
30,350 
117, 100 
45,806 


93,373 
203,731 


Tariff. 


Pref- 
erential 


$ 
107, 404,053 
29,905 
1,887,147 
701,523 


1,864, 082 


3,372,791 
2,307,516 

483 , 267 
3, 823, 423 


3, 292, 128 
1,850,995 
1,976, 841 

483,495 
3,672, 149 


15,377 
13, 731,924 


41,566,892) 146,937,350 


1 Include other minor countries not specified. 


252735931 


$ 
1,777,604 
2,686 


357,075 
62,802 


30,789 
31 
10, 434 


in i i ere 


9,902 


400, 311 


67,916 
47,994 
78,034 
22, 629 


32, 258 
36,045 
7,802 
24, 630 
4 


6 
639,382 
58,376 
34,979 


Pref- 
Tariff. 


2,263, 031 
1 688, 935 


603, 069 
289, 102 
562, 056 
4,242,575 


2,593,509 
2,266,411 
1,900, 833 
1,984,952 
2,794, 467 


12,098 
4, 143° 568 


| 31,626,340) 104, 436,589 


$ 
1,450, 748 
2,957 


’ 


1,803 
238° 468 
90/668 
2,839 


2,732 
87 


22, 285 
5,025 


1,842,784 
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18.—Dutiable Imports of Canada, by Values Entered for Consumption from British 
Empire and Foreign Countries, under the General, Preferential and Treaty Rate 
Tariffs, in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1930 and 1931—concluded. 


1930. 1931. 
Country. |] 
General {Preferential Treaty General |Preferential Treaty 
Tariff. Tariff. Tariff. Tariff. Tariff. . Tariff. 
Foreign Countries. $ $ $ $ > $ 

AMP OM GINE) eee eh toa oe 3,002; 058 - 672, 154 1,522,764 - 857,342 
Baeloininie. ss eae hha. wee 2,125,789 ~ 7,411,901 1,116,191 - 4,773, 068 
Denmaric > .Week eck. 55 )8e 35, 035 ~ 49,919 22,649 - 153 , 387 
ANCE, st) Me eee es. docs 1,563,479 — | 21,843,100] 1,032,004 -| 16,554,080 
Germany setae ee. eee 16, 690, 755 - — |} 12,010,366 - ~ 
PRA See eee, NOR lo ee eX 699, 035 ~ 3,504,576 440,475 - 3,543,920 
IRDA oe rock I IE oie baits 1,172,997 - 7,823,470] 606,265 - 6, 098, 866 
Netherlands. 08?) oo: 3,159,476 - 2,592,441] 2,455,273 - 2,160,969 
Norweyel.. Seat Soe 96, 225 - 909, 823 90, 459 - 640,776 
ORINRE Mala seeks eee ke 2 ee 770, 589 - 1,604,092 418, 604 - 1,342,415 
SOK (ht re 2 A 428,144 - 1,184, 154 254, 484 - 1, 215,309 
watcerlancd ees. ke os. so 1,747,118 - 4,903,045) 1,227,161 - 3,194, 480 
United: States: 0.25... 523, 299,322 - — || 859, 640, 701 - - 
Tota's, Foreign Countries'| 571,959,850 —| 56,492,451]| 391,974,464 - | 44,210,103 
Totals, Dutiable Imports 

Entered for Consump- 

CHUL) | a oy ee a 613,526,742! 146,937,350! 58,766,382! 423, 600,804! 104,436,5891 46,052,837 


1 Include other minor countries not specified. 


19.—Values of Imports into Canada of Merchandise Entered for Consumption, from 
eee Empire and from Foreign Countries, in the five fiscal years ended Mar. 
» 1927-31. 


Country. 1927. 1928, 1929. 1930. 19381. 
British Empire. $ $ $ $ $ 
Writedsising dom: sasicw.s18h os Sah «tole 163,939,065} 186,435,824] 194,041,381] 189,179,738] 149,497,392 
Erishybree(Statente. os eS... dee 47,140 29,611 58, 875 267,905 678,115 
WOES. RIES . ae > SR cos Bs i 28, 994 14, 546 21,939 12,510 8,734 
Afriea—BritishiWast... 2c. o. 5 cs. coo vek 476,974| 1,223,118 297,683) 1,982,243} 2,082,125 
POPITEIS US OU Uli.t cs Feels wo coos ae 1,001,592 404,364 280, 267 824, 025 3,329,528 
BS ritisiViest.t.<<.5toseatees pts eee 1,030,122} 1,939,313 1,226,539] 1,321,906} 1,156,779 
MBX Y CLIN AG > | sa Se be er re 112,185 53, 642 61,771 93, 460 297,004 
British East Indies—British India....... 7,880,914] 9,239,779} 10,366,548} 9,032,740} 8,426,716 
CWaevicnasa cus tect 2,612, 831 2,731,531 2,529, 140 2,600, 423 2,708, 845 
Straits Settlements.| 2,756,817} 2,459,045} 2,015,207; 1,536,879 766, 862 
Others. 40,016 6,150 1, 739 170 16,971 
ES IUG ISAM er ULL ABU Biv teats c.f an octet Ph demo wc toes 4,592,106} 6,072,172) 4,873,237; 3,982,493} 4,288,157 
DRibishsEOnd Ula aod. 2: Sooo oe dorereess 262, 262 157, 925 260,519 340,577 207, 186 
di Fs Whee Be 9 en ei ane ae ee 21,437 6, 844 12,180 38,414 25,356 
British West Indies—Barbados........... 3,791,394 6,215, 804 5,199,197 4,675,158 4, 264,508 
DaMAles Geert. ae 4,759,563} 5,481,308) 4,790,295) 5,194,973] 4,792,599 
Trinidad and 
LOBELOM Ges ak cee 2,821,485} 2,099,201; 3,376,058) 2,590,157) 2,321,007 
Ot eRAe aka be 2,486, 091 3,552,999 2,077, 839 1, 201, 625 2,571,905 
SUT SEA Soa Sa a ea 957] . 683 160 - = 
Like ie | Mel tigen OF 9 OSL Alea ane oder 1,422,207] 1,440,897) 1,402,502} 1,259,085 833, 608 
PRATOSODOLADLIA) csr. Ss Sects on de 2,644 66, 738 31,129 29,102 45,525 
Malta, Cyprus and Gozo. ...3.....56..05. 967 875 2,623 1,627 4,322 
Everson n dian ven ieee l.nus Lee stares. 1,868,601} 2,097,525) 2,513,406) 2,378,103) 2,501,762 
Ocgéeamia—Australiatic. oooel eee eds 6, 296, 165 5,301, 618 3, 484, 836 4,211,351 4,616, 722 
NP ETRE ease sWditct ats ketchyethatavarabstoter aig e's 1,230,542) 4,317,876} 5,697,912) 3,676,604) 2,807,355 
New! Zéalan dns.) hee 4,577,546 8,262,322) 12,771,194] 16,282,719 6, 671, 252 
LEILG Sy Ce Ok Gat Se SD SSE eae eae 7,921 15,590 _ #25),168 24,717 23,617 
Tota!s, British Empire!............. 214, 068,538] 249,627,295) 257,419,339] 252, 703, 704| 204,943,951 
Foreign Countries. 
MAO ALUREL x, Weer rats mee «ieee oleae «LO 12, 869 40, 784 32,295 35, 683 30,396 
PETOON MOLE SP inter cai sta dee SOR. oh 5, 657,074 9, 849, 754 7,427,568] 10,232,327 6, 739, 697 
yen Gy) Se eS Sa ere ee 482, 264 594, 875 678, 193 797,370 595,319 
REIS 8 a ae A ee A 9,663,308) 9,898,237; 12,014,538) 13,019,006} 8,420,019 
ORE IRR oe aes ass wana eret dete ere g 1,969,621} 2,088,200} 1,726,314) 1,687,707) 1,349,124 
AMEDD ee Cedi wae te eet ars als Bt 471,424 522,597 379, 453 667, 126 428,310 
Tansee as Ls ed es B55 he sista ate’ orate staal 5,041,592] 2,572,458! 3,095,2961 2,977,022] 4,810,814 


1 Include other minor countries not specified. 
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19.— Values of Imports into Canada of Merchandise Entered for Consumption, from 
the British Empire and from Foreign Countries, in the five fiscal years ended 


Mar. 31, 1927-31—concluded. 


Country, 


Foreign Countries—concluded. 


PIG V PUN Bors o- Pace fin co wos Pear oo 


BOC. oo Soe sc choos soe ee A oss ne 


St. Pierre and Miquelon............... 
Germany 
GEGEO Oars error tearm seis peal apecareeetne eee ones 


ati cttne keace nate sete oS Seine eee 


IN OF WEVA tare re eee te elas Bete 


Polawa and: Danzig’.is.i.3 spear eee 
Portagal Vee ee oan see ees «cc eee 

Azores/and Madeira. :<. oss vee co ts Gee 
ROuntania...oe eo eee eee 
FRUIBSIAR ee ERs ce tees eee ae 


Santo Domingo 
ho} E081: ie EB ob a OP OES SIM cache OES = 
Spans ee Pete aoe ee ee 

Ganary. Islands’: 6.00: soe te ne 
SWECOH e... Jee See te oc eee mee Ras Hes 


Ce 2d 


A laska. 


Ce ee ee er) 


Pinbenines oS OR ty 5 oe OR or eS Oe CS ‘ 
PortovRicot has oes ee ee 
Urngtay. <0 eee. On. SUS ee 


Totals, Foreign Ceuntries!......... 


Grand Totals, Imports............. 


Continents. 


Europe— United Kingdom............... 

Other Haropes, | (pe. Sh ae ae 
North“A mericvat, 7 Ju... ee See. ce 
South=A merigah GEG v5.cf ates < Seas ae 
Asia... BS RS SCALE SOR oct Ri Never eee: 


1927. 


$ 


1,726,922 
175,215 
563 

113, 052 


82, 636 
23, 992,322 
ul 


15, 030, 138 
329,031 
182, 860 
373,479 
927, 108 

60, 956 
3,444, 062 
11,170,380 
74 


2,372,972 
13,215 
7,683, 668 
857, 439 


180, 267 
70,035 
911,357 
14,047 
115, 483 
5,893, 106 
43, 875 
471,026 
91,841 


"173,572 


163, 939,065 
78 , 090, 433 
721,710,922 
19,961,401 
31,971,533 
12,538,593 
2,680,558 


1Include other minor countries not specified. 


1928. 


$ 


7,580,376 
47,358 
5,587,171 
2,423, 984 
126, 283 


618,001 
159, 213 
93,106 
26,473,732 
2,331 
61,340 
77,560 
17,055,798 
254, 134 
93,390 
198, 206 
622,299 
66, 939 
4,241,802 
12,505,373 
2,101 
41,048 
1,174,087 
14,728 
8,794,049 
1,131, 283 
13, 409 
495,078 
2,561 
1,064,215 
130, 406 
124,427 
5,216, 402 
135, 452 
722,279 
180,343 


718, 896, 270 
1,562 

30S, 753 
159, 879 
1,490 
80,507 
213,538 
12,041 


186,435, 824 
85, 853, 184 
749,501,321 
32,390,560 
32,428, 804 
18,351,448 

3,995,325 


1929. 


$ 


6,849, 408 
75, 062 
4,903, 506 
3, 297,593 
152,721 
214,276 


193,573 

98 , 286 

26, 215, 696 
153, 244 
1,099 
55,524 
20,797, 683 
370, 708 
20, 984 
251,497 


18,001 
4,260,325 
12,921,317 
2,359 
22,102 


236, 881 
1,135,360 


868, 012, 229 
45,010 
316,930 
196, 859 
3,760 
9,122 
701,935 
25,543 


194,041,381 
92,737,045 
894, 230, 637 
26,473, 076 
33, 692,542 
22,270, 872 
2,238 , 538 


1930. 


$ 


7,252,691 
136, 934 
3,510,227 
3,792,389 
178, 660 
168,376 


155, 852 
91,273 

25, 158, 207 
113,329 
12,685 

64, 169 
21,505, 428 
374, 266 
37,598 

70, 783 
352,805 
47,744 
4,963, 694 
12,537, 253 
1,928 
4,317 

749, 645 
48,556 
9,432,608 
630, 120 
28,135 
441,151 
28, 152 
1,104, 935 


246,954 
7,492, 128 
143 , 430 


847, 442,037 
177,692 
332, 250 


189,179,738 
95,548, 297 
871,452, 695 
31,937,716 
31,142,067 
24,502,924 

4,510, 145 


ae eS ee ee ee eee eee 


5,036, 898 
89, 652 
2,408, 647 
3,176,387 
265, 642 
179, 200 


77,257 
90,408 
19,004, 102 
107,561 
34, 748 
636,415 
16,197,036 
233, 794 
30,673 


4,280 
66,817 
5,048, 957 
9,342, 967 
718 


615 
769,323 
32,159 

7, 287,132 
440,546 


1,838,964 
29,212 
820, 902 
21,229 
106, 043 
4,535,524 
139, 003 
578, 824 
156,151 
95,427 
1,917,652 
1,498 
367,872 


1; ” 759 
4,300. 

2, 037,457 
5, 484, 463 
13, 150 

- 399,593 
584,407,018 


3,024,584 


Se ee ee 


701, 668, 744 
906, 612, 695 


—_ | | | | 


149,497,392 
74,339, 207 
607, 825,326 
25,575,947 
28, 133, 865 
14,383,002 
6,857,956 
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96: Wabi of Exports of Canadian Produce, from Canada to the British Empire and 
to Foreign Countries, in the five fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927-31. 


Country. 


British Empire. 


Biried! Kms GOI: coc sees bee os ae eines 
WEEE TOO SSURLO aed 5 o aissc kb lors acip woleee 
JaVGLA TIS Be Ie 2, LG ae ee Pe AS 
Africa—British East. ...........c00scee0- 
Britis hpOntl ce Geen wee lsc ates 
Brivis Wenb.c «cose cee «cere ten 
TRY Cre CM Re > Oe RI CO Be | Oa rR 
British East Indies—British India....... 
eyo Sak 8:3 155 

Straits Settlements. 

Thenmeeee ne eae 

WARAbIGH COU ADR Rests. 3 kee s >) on ajecke 
IBPItIBMEELONGUCAS I Hees. hake obs wien dalces 
PRIEST OUGATOLY fee sos cc sities elo wise sce wot he 
British West Indies—Barbados........... 
DAIMNAICA Ae Bs tee See 

Trinidad and Tobago 

© theres aes 2/2... iets 

Gapraitanen, cersasels cas. . Ob k hehe cea Goss 
EL OD RMINGNE: AMR Ses Cees be Reidie-a. otibe 


PEAGWEMOSODOLAINIA)..”. << os Grens cies occ.cecien 
Malta. Cy pris'and = GOZ0.ao tee ws oo wcll 
Oceania Asti 0s SESBE Ta. SRG SAREE oe 


ey 


PUIBURALL HES, AOA uel a ake Lares Ee Os cb se res 
SSID AMAT Site pal asirale, Note. 0 See che wht o obs 

BSlaransCongo. Pa aes lees s Cts bees bos 
Bolivia BPA CHANA Teo Aes cele ee alee scent 


ee i ee 


ONES i ae Ra Pe CN ar 


St. Pierre and ci cee ahi utd, + scare 
Germany 


1Include other minor countries not specified. 


1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

446,872,851] 410,691,392) 429,730,485) 281,745,965) 219,246,499 
6,057,004 4,325,251) 4,144,743] 2,711,544) 2,764,489 
38, 638 31,056 , 906 63,355 33,265 
649,885] 1,223,232) 1,568,171} 1,707,167 968, 898 
8,388,731] 8,724,969) 12,231,773) 10,917,642] 10,286,940 
883 , 868 893,074; 1,245,818} 1,083,269 924,149 
1,286,770] 1,364,952} © 1,628,003} 2,287,280} 2,492,260 
_ 9,995,386) 11,042,851) 11,858,436] 9,116,251) 6,957,050 
708, 096 727,369 661,793 486, 236 181, 653 
2,460,430} 1,540,530) 1,203,909) 1,105,228 685,381 
1,210 4,428 8,526 8,875 = 
2,408,677) 2,284,744) 2,238,506) 1,661,332} 1,139,915 
484,712 604, 613 900, 034 892,518} 1,742,464 
20,661 118,449 160, 704 95,093 13,971 
1,624,403} 1,836,952) 1,681,950) 1,324,569) 1,118,603 
4,307,751) 4,951,196) 5,266,083} 5,138,757) 3,749,394 
3,840,984} 4,240,751) 4,153,571] 3,998,197] 3,286,070 
3,748,716) 3,861,847; 4,656,219} 4,567,639} 4,278,905 
405, 064 23, 958 75,391 71,491 41,978 
1,460,274; 2,465,946) 2,837,463) 2,000,124) 1,961,854 

163, 153 89, 938 7,728 79,130 19, 
454,872 349,881; 1,110,148 318, 853 537,741 
11,169,991] 11,661,248} 11,160,510) 12,178,392) 10,658,637 
18,965,881) 14,189,446} 19,470,305} 16,322,771) 6,788,708 
317,367 297,545 329, 797 431,211 212, 682 
13,538,513) 11,366,500) 17,357,763] 19,166,488) 12,688,475 
,O21 ,o19 ,051 ,957 435 
105,352 104, 408 189, 952 98, 934 83,980 
540,437,761) 499,265,845) 536,127,017) 379,650, 268) 292,884,145 
13,101,846) 11,085,728] 14,493,191] 19,206,746] 10,007,794 
191,152 291,824 349,701 435,770 234,878 
21,341,116} 20,781,857) 27,301,384] 21,692,858) 14,962,044 
, 938 110,594 189, 180 2,837 313 
66,670 117,954 87, 604 132,315 42,964 
7,291,479] 4,897,082} 5,872,940) 4,292,293] 2,799,567 
1,517,901} 1,847,528) 2,403,442) 2,280,003] 1,057,410 
13,516,939] 18,432,396] 24,242,507) 16,527,959} 9,122,190 
1,349,315) 1,732,573} 1,797,393 1,643, 048 1,191,940 
198, 946 203,650 184,773 97,617 61,232 
6,827,572) 5,386,679) 4,442,953) 4,245,576) 2,868,103 
476,632} 1,489,483} 1,703,825 78, 847 252,041 
5,666,387; 6,390,662) 5,981,035} 4,108,704) 3,604,492 
54,444 124,570 139,874 111,674 59, 199 
1,485,823} 1,798,004] 2,845,973) 1,028,530 781,305 
212, 164 174, 181 88, 680 32,509 44,510 
1,882,874] 1,838,447) 2,122,129) 1,331,652) 1,388,556 
15,220,232) 9,946,145) 16,131,188] 16,507,011} 13,285,758 
520, 249 456,912 475,026 612, 653 561, 185 
234, 298 371,511 511,374 537, 990 374,382 
582,006} 1,476,340} 2,729,124) 5,859,251) 11,004,479 
34,411,021) 42,244,217} 46,708,804} 25,343,661] 12,942,236 
6,023,161} 4,282,227) 11,850,771} 5,387,067] 5,642,245 
218,383 175,917 191,930 172,877 140,599 
393 , 799 364, 770 394,791 142,578 90,891 
117,893 110,832 235,957 143,701 133, 917 
22,815,083} 18,742,516} 23,024,899) 11,387,294) 14,552,319 
29,929,031} 32,968,243} 42,099,968) 30,475,581) 18,958,965 
946, 807 487,360 160, 995 18,509 9,961 
68,019 125,322 34,315 11,248 16,813 
2,760,686) 2,539,947) 2,675,985} 2,583,440) 2,035,576 
425,550 7, 783 3, 699 306, 654 160,411 
26,374,378] 35,537,951) 44,366,888) 15,944,469} 10,477,553 
3,651,511] 2,364,334) 3,605,367) 2,279,871 953,778 
107,270 116,414 123,580 102, 204 78,216 
142,808 163, 249 185,044 264, 502 183 , 885 
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20.—Values of Exports of Canadian Produce from Canada to the British Empire and 
to Foreign Countries, in the five fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927-31—concluded. 


Country. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1$31. 
Foreign Countries—concluded. $ $ $ $ $ 

Nicaragua .:.3: 4 nate tae one ere eres see 53,976 (Pa IBS 66, 562 61,999 35,758 
INO WAY 2: cA7gxian cere eee tale Sr Eee 5,028, 104 6, 665,770 7,485,537] 3,674,985 3,305,334 
Pana 40, ea ee es ee eee ee ee 504, 030 1,124,817 1,040,519 877,780 706, 035 
Paragua yi, eae eases ce eon umets oe 58,956 80, 756 96,194 75,401 59,854 
Prin 5, Acs «deen neces Meee ee oe os 38, 207 72,896 83,577 148, 928 88,465 
POL sek os a osc eek MIE hice cee 1, 406, 958 1285020 15310 2267 1,795,003 1,579, 294 
Roland-and. Danzigtees. ct ee eetecee eee 154,814 455,975 356, 759 85, 234 60,118 
Portucalyn esse coe ceitoatete eee 1,273,457 942,210) 5,735,299 1,410, 606 611, 643 
Azores anduMadeing.... os ccek 6... ee 180,678 210,004 187,199 153, 946 163,333 
PortuguesenAtrica) 7%). .peieate teas «sete 876,114 1,054,816 943,194 1,210,116 1,109, 735 
Roumanta,; 256. 01a e: . Mee tee ak oo eete 465, 840 795 , 953 568, 432 449, 303 49,733 
FRGSATS, 5 oc Mire Be tess c 0 SR ees oie oe 2,407,206} 2,424,071 2,457,492 8,738,401 568, 100 
Salvador Ac (ANS ee Sc), Re eee as ee 141, 297 97,232 75 , 803 91,432 120, 990 
SantodVomineors cena: . Meee ce ee 461,120 413,034 332, COZIa ae 220 sold 243,614 
Sismak gene. eee teas wee se atees sGawe th 317, 828 117,227 200,070 126, 808 47,017 
SPAIN Ne Bice Seems tte cs SRO ee aaa oer 543 , 022 609,653) 5,704,255 4,503, 231 1,297,080 
Canary Islands... ote cos oem 185, 840 131, 058 71,374 99,048 69, 760 
Dwedensys, . OM eek. oc eee Reo es eee 3,415,805} 4,612,342 4,765,818 4,678, 037 2,447, 205 
SWACZOTIATIC (asa cteerendte. « Metron tus: aie OMe 594,179 498, 270 483,919 1,197,480 561, 747 
Sy TIA. dam tate aks «cab ake CEN oma cee 113, 134 158, 742 476, 229 242,184 82,057 
Morey... Recast eho. Se Leah bos bee 39, 137 62, 640 146, 953 82,679 22,303 
United Statesse. 5c. 26 MH ec hacs te 466,422,789] 478,145,383) 499,612,145] 515,049,763] 349,660,563 
Alaska. eae Ae k 5 See cee Ee 249,214 311,434 411, 836 515, 626 468,978 
EL WAIL, MUA AG Roos de oe Slee oe ok ois se 38, 027 79,369 37,202 37,576 92,248 
ehikippinessee areca... ees eee he eee 230, 647 272,751 321,219 266, 794 236,478 
POCO MRI COS iri orto Hees eae ee 914,957 815,388 977,961 877, 934 677,118 
Unuguaiye. 125853.c00r ath... Je Ae ea wee 2,784,391 1,628, 209 1,107,631 1,094, 771 736, 658 
WVenezuelant 228 0a. oc See em cn eee 2,293,876 1,497,544 1,792,549 1, 286, 943 1,058, 223 
Vucosls Via ately. 88. oe. Bhs be He 116,325 137, 955 48,829 28,658 12,916 
Totals, Foreign Countries!......... 711, 719, 745| 729,083,498) 827,582, 655| 740,608,034) 506,858,522 


Grand Totals, Canadian Exports. .|1,252,157,506]1,228,349,343| 1,363, 709,672/1,120,258,302| 799,742, 667 


Continents. ~ 
Europe—United Kingdom............... 446,872,851] 410,691,392] 429,730,485] 281,745,965) 219,246,499 
OthertBiuropes eee oe Se 155,929,919) 164,095,981) 213,107,315] 125,942,697] 89,978,203 
NorthoAimericagvaeet... HOt 81) Bee 506,191,821) 519,182,576] 542,487,961] 561,270,595] 395,431,973 
DOUCMPATICTICA Rates .c TES Se ees oie, aoe 32,948,780} 27,415,602} 32,557,990] 34,654,797] 20,564,860 
STAR EL 2 ee eer eetrdoek Aaa Tas ore 63,481,649} 65,812,851] 88,232,889] 63,073,797] 39,452,990 
OCeCANID. 4-4 Ere as AOD teas tee 33,199,782} 26,264,343] 37,313,278] 36,081,304] 20,039,549 
ERIC tek MM en te ce <BR rece wel 13,532, 704| 14,886,598! 20,279,754| 17,489,147| 15,028,593 


1Include other minor countries not specified. 


21.— Values of Merchandise Imported into, and Exported from, Canada through United 
States during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1930 and 1931. 


Merchandise Imported Merchandise Exported 
Country went Tepomee and to whieh through United States. through United States. 
dxported. Ses SS SS SS Se se 
1930. 1931. 1930. 1931. 
A , $ $ $ $ 
British Empire. 

United: Kine dom su.4 san... eee Bb otras ate 1,042, 164 169,820)| 113,333,242 79, 880, 087 
Australia... Wes. hie ks 5 eee FOE EL. ene. tee 102,207 418, 448 3,277, 288 1,141,279 
Bormuds,,.... Sees 0 ues. Ot chek cee oe ae 537 - 90,308 19, 962 
British Africapee.ehe.... eee bie eee, a * 36, 685 36, 888 4,918,937 3,937, 708 
British; Indiai yee, ax cco SEAS Pee oc Se 114,094 42,818 3,292,036 1, 6380, 277 
British: Hast Indiesia.'%.5 see bet ten. kia ee 639,326 140, 708 1,324,596 699, 255 
British:Guianate-2 45. ye 2 Ge he Oho see. fees = - 139, 558 139,333 
British Hondurases... sacthie dene <0 - oa Riise, Seed 141,517 105, 208 9,670 15,457 
British :West indies’... 286 bh <0). ne. aoe 14, 447 17,570 2,557, 842 1, 653,515 
Hong KX ong” aga k eee Woes FAIS ES ek eae aed 8, 793 8,716 136,524 78,115 
Iraq (Mesopotamian: ..... ban ak... lose. See 396 - 75, 648 17,775 
Maltas:. 92. ..cuan. sane ahs s Gen Bee Bit, ark eee - - 298, 053 174, 648 
New wZealandliese ante... (enn eek ss kates Sed 148,924 35,824 6,035,301 2,822,158 
Totals, British Empire!......... 2,263,884 976,898)| 136,096,053 92, 626, 258 


1 Totals include other countries not specified. 
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21.—Values of Merchandise Imported into, and Exported from, Canada through United 
States during the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1930 and 1931—concluded. 


Merchandise Imported Merchandise Exported 
Country nt oe and to which through United States. through United States. 
xported. ee 
1930. 1931. 1930. 1931. 
$ $ $ 

Foreign Countries. : 
PRT POULIN ac etre ic kere s cisce Acre Gihs «oe sina skis aioe 1,442,018 550,354 13,910, 298 4,465,932 
Waist rid eee eta saat tooo Cup pore anne 9,034 5,142 329,515 173, 602 
BEY ENEC07 ie 2S pe i oie aR aan 157, 684 57,839 1,042,085 403, 940 
Teer He ee, pea MR rcrctien hs sues k page we MAS Sen tok 650, 253 482,764 3,411, 200 2,186,536 
Central American States2-.............. scene 10, 495 7,560 510, 256 346, 320 
ASEM Ae ROM tae at os aciia Ga bales wake 6, 623 6,374 2,131,348 780, 681 
ASTI RMA eich sacs! Severe s 3 ie Tero 609, 439 2,902,509 1, 464, 034 359, 208 
Bolouahia? epee ete aa. wie .& ces tery Aisladey 461,572 382, 029 808,345 552, 787 
Le A rahe ica cuacd aleve Rete 908, 773 1,000, 213 1,472,115 1,172,413 
Crccnoslovakia) aro: 1) 0). BSE 11, 269 20, 865 174,017 115,779 
VOT STECART YT ah eS SARIS Sah ante ee ae Ar rina area 3,767 9,919 2,497, 603 2,284, 103 
VIG eee eR ee ta Se ee Cue cd te eee 10, 683 35, 722 881,595 570, 614 
Batic payee ee athe paris kaos gon aden: - 125 722,508 356, 696 
EGGS Rae RIN er A GSTS css Scie ape eae os 66, 782 36, 848 2,129,101 1,001,002 
renchyAiriowe.s, £08. alse 20s Veils FREE 56, 702 78,428 581, 899 375, 184 
rene AV OSG INOIOS ee Le 6 Be sca bah tee a - ~ 122,249 128, 432 
COCA Se ee ee ess Mo ee Boe 680,931 364, 784 4,063, 709 1,960, 114 
Greece, 295.5 Fife Sesto ee slots sbes Aen sudie eye vim seve 108,475 46, 982 1,030,468 182, 953 
NCU V UN MITA SAIN dies sce inae so% taste #h ene: - - 125, 675 90, 237 
RGeui Re moe nT As cits Sick Ook oe LE. POY 409, 669 250, 267 1,081, 206 1,180,211 
VEU CM IE Meee EE one ho. ew sloh cet atan 157, 750 238,034 3,500,363 698,773 
WECSICO ME eee Sen es be Peet eee Hes 278, 727 371,131 2,406, 202 1,988, 487 
RIGTOCEO Mktg siete weld Go See ER ees ive odie ad Sin 27,642 23 , 234 302,346 154,818 
EN OUMGIANCS RE tia. oe ne eae s bene nakicen 183 , 302 148, 946 4,373, 206 1,731,311 
Durchiiast Indies (i245 Gis ce ae 212,724 147, 705 2,230,717 921, 120 
IN racy nee See one ee le tated ly 6, 460 486) 1,176,765 405,979 
AMALEA RSET atric k Stes ee eas oie ee - ~ 832,864 375,765 
Rerstaveroars cd as ctinsh.c dtenlncauts dhe sant blak 48,690 22,793 148, 928 67,367 
1 RUST 5) CO, RS ang ec RR Sean GER kt OR = - 1,498, 611 504,905 
PolandiandiDanziett Wises. SIAR eh 5,708 10,570 37,067 30,345 
PROTOS IO eh Ree ate oie os we aS So tains so aiecns oni 2,761 203 72,778 128,106 
POreacaleen Meee te eee oe eee beets 21,005 6,086 533 , 089 138,456 
PortueneserAineancucsisacce, acet chases onde. - - 601,316 448,174 
Roumania........: = Ro FR ei 31 ee Ie Se - 6,352 369,943 46, 700 
Leesa a” Ge ke (ce See We ee ee Oe A UA 12,985 25 387 2,704,907 392,619 
SSE COMO OMIT PO etal <a rece Meni riely sane. aogees - 2,562 211,948 124,718 
Ire Me Oe ee ale aes Tae ete eee 2 See - - 123, 268 45,349 
Spaiieswene erees, ee eeleras. hyerts ie ds oars « 504,321 216,304 8,594, 243 1, 128, 567 
PENG CS) Rha ll be eR ee a 65,089 27,731 1, 429, 232 604,381 
NAOT cn Ce che ali aiils taerins. tauren 5. pa Ree 69, 137 55,069 404,789 162, 232 
ORSIDY. SEE Sepe aa eae IS Seae ae ee gee 2,097 5,721 237,320 ’ 75,308 
TK CV He Oe AEe oie de a ded A ahi, Doan 276, 267 225, 592 62,835 21,285 
MSI OTIAW Seer nee oes ic crag oro tee nos 4,965 31,116 866,461 446,702 
WiGUOZNO Greene tere eine eats socmee de aoe 78, 849 60, 668 1,199,797 993, 787 
Totals, Foreign Countries!...... 7,586,005 7,981,306 69, 067,677 31,108,810 
Grand Totals................... 9,849, 889 8,952,204) 205,163,730) 123,735,068 


1 Totals include other countries not specified. 
2 Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua and Salvador. 


Subsection 10.—Comparison of the Volume of Imports and Exports." 


The statistics of the external trade of Canada have not, until lately, been 
analysed in detail to reveal the physical volume of external trade as well as the dollar 
value of that trade, and have therefore been somewhat misleading when used to 
show the physical growth of production and external trade. When, for example, 
Table 1 of this chapter is examined, it seems to show stagnation in our external 
trade between the early 70’s and the middle 90’s of last century, and a very rapid 
growth thereafter. Yet we know that the apparent stagnation was partly due to the 


1Further information as to the methods adopted in making the following analyses will be found 
on p. 758 of the Bureau’s Annual Report on the Trade of Canada for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1931. 
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fall in general prices between the ’70’s and the middle ’90’s, while the rapid growth 
of the later figures is exaggerated by the rise of prices since 1897 and more particu- 
larly since 1914. Thus the figures as published give us no true measure of the volume 
of our external trade yet, of the commodities that satisfy human needs, it is the 
volume rather than the value with which the masses of the population are more inti- 
mately concerned. Volume is, from many points of view, 2 more important con- 
sideration than value, and it is desirable to secure a record of the fluctuations in the 
volume of the country’s trade as distinguished from the value thereof. This is what 
is attempted in Table 22. 


The method adopted for ascertaining the fluctuations in volume has been to 
take a base year—1926—and to re-value the quantities of each commodity imported 
or exported in any given year at the average import or export value of that com- 
modity in the standard or base year. Where quantities are not available, the values 
of items are assumed to have moved in the same direction and in the same pro- 
portions as closely related commodities. For this reason the results must not be 
regarded as of great precision but, since the value of goods not returned by quantity, 
and of those not comparable over a limited series of years, is small in comparison 
with the total trade, the amount of error introduced on their account is not con- 
siderable. By this method it is comparatively easy to compare the volume of the 
trade in a particular year with that in a recent year and the margin of error is fairly 
small. When, however, a comparison of the volume of trade in a particular year 
with that of another year ten or more years before is undertaken, the margin of 
error is very much greater. Certain new commodities have come into existence in 
the course of the decade, while the qualities of others have been materially changed; 
further, various new items have been added to the customs classifications, and it is 
not always possible to say just what customs items of 1931 correspond with those of 
1914. For these reasons comparisons with the pre-war fiscal year ended 1914 have 
been discontinued since 1929. The comparison for 1929 and certain previous years 
appeared on pp. 581-583 of the 1930 Year Book. 


In Table 22 the values and volumes of imports and exports respectively for the 
years 1925, 1927, 1928, 1929, 1930 and 1931 are compared with 1926, for the main 
groups, as follows: the imports and exports are first shown at the values at which 
the trade was recorded. ‘The same imports and exports are then shown at the value 
they would have amounted to if the average price or unit value had been the same 
in each year as it was in 1926.. In other words, the figures on the basis of 1926 
average values enable a comparison to be made of the imports or exports for the 
given years on the basis of variations in quantity only, variations due to different 
prices having been eliminated. Index numbers of declared values, that is, the total 
declared value of the imports or exports in each year expressed as a percentage of 
1926 are then given. This is followed by the index numbers of average values, 
which show the prices at which goods were imported or exported in each year 
expressed as a percentage of the price in 1926. Finally, the index numbers of 
physical volume show the relative quantity of merchandise imported or exported in 
each year expressed as a percentage of the quantity of the same merchandise in 1926. 


For an analysis in greater detail dealing similarly with sub-groups and principal 
commodities imported and exported, the reader is referred to pp. 758-771 of the 
Annual Report on the Trade of Canada for 1931, published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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22.—Comparison of the Values and Volumes of the External Trade of Canada, by Main 
Groups, for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1925-31. 


IMPORTS FOR CONSUMPTION. 


Main Group. 1925. | 1926. | 1927. 


1928. 1929. | 1930. | 1931. 


Values as Declared. 
(In thousands of dollars.) 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products| 173,586) 203,417) 213,098] 238,186) 233,130 i 177 ,629 


Animals and Their Products......... 41,492) 49,186) 53,214 65,790) 71,662} 69,854; 45,996 
Fibres and Textiles...............06. 165,441) 184,762) 183,584] 186,994} 206,439) 185,241] 130,717 
NEOOUEROCIEERDOE. Sete cn cc fo irene « 38,185} 40,403) 47,962} 51,751) 59,215) 60,951) 46,042 
Eeon-snd its Products.......s.00c-cas- 134,684} 181,197) 229,429] 259,575) 346,616) 316,879] 194,888 


Non-Ferrous Metals................. 41,112} 47,693) 52,748) 60,190} 75,488) 87,950 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... 131,013} 139,034) 156,785} 153,049] 166,964] 186,496 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 24,760} 28,404) 31,845) 83,572] 37,723) 39,908 
MISCOULSTIPONG cern tod ket ke ceca: 46,659) 53,288] 62,227) 59,849! 68,492) 738,946 


———$ | — | —. 


62, 488 
906, 613 


ORR atnd se ie Sad 0 scke 796,932} 927,329/1,030, 892/1, 108, 956]1, 265, 679) 1, 248, 274 


——_— | $$ | — 


On the Basis of 1926 Average Values. 


DO PNG PROT... Lo. 5 so noice ees: 94-2 100-0 118-2 126-9 149-4 153-9 


Chemicals and Allied Products...... 85-9 100-0 115-2 120-0 136-1 144-5 
WISCOMANOSOUS: «505i ec den ac acd cans 88-5 100-0 124-4 120-9 142-2 158-3 


| | | | | | 


(In thousands of dollars.) : 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products} 181,231] 203,417] 229,314] 257,896) 289,030) 294,204, 266,924 
Animals and Their Products ene cast 43,707 49,186 56,931 62,257 66, 545 74,175 58,416 
Fibres and Textiles.. ae 168,196} 184,762) 214,818] 218,416} 237,405} 230,245) 212,206 
WGOUsaN ME ENOr a. Snatch om cre as 38,064; 40,403] 47,746] 51,266) 60,373] 62,181) 51.850 
Tron and Its Products................] 126,550} 181,197] 240,441] 271,057] 362,535) 314,905) 196,743 
Non-Ferrous Metals................. 43,610 47,693 53,431 59, 483 77, 662 86,075 69,360 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... 132,377} 139,034] 158,909) 171,982} 195,930} 226,542) 187,682 
- Chemicals and Allied Products...... 24,413] 28,404) 32,723] 34,096} 38,656) 41,030] 40,035 
MiPSCelaNGOUs ene ae ai oisse «Bienes castle. 47,099} 53,233) 66,217] 64,349] 75,720}  84,2&9) . 73,304 
PINS LAI Seats. eet eink. asics 805,247} 927,329]1, 100,530/1, 190, 802/1, 403, 856 1, 413,646 1, 156,520 
Index Number of Declared Values. 

(1926=100.) 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products| 85-3 100-0 104-8 117-1 114:6 111-6 87-3 
Animals and Their Products......... 84-4 100-0 108-2 133-8 145-7 142-0 93-5 
Hibresiand, Wexstiles’.2 2... ...so: ene. 89-5 100-0 99-4 101-2 111-7 100-3 70-7 
WWGGCiANTOEADERS. ofc. dex ste ace ceatin.c 94-5 100-0 118-7 128-1 146-6 150-9 114-0 
iron and ite Products... i46..csGedele 74-3 100-0 126-6 143-3 191-3 174-9 107-6 
Non-Ferrous Metals.................- 86-2 100-0 110-6 126-2 158-2 184-4 125-0 
Non-Metallic Minerals, .. 94-2 100-0 112-8 110°1 120-1 134-1 110-5 
Chemicals and Allied ‘Products. 87-2 100-0 112-1 118-2 132-8 140-5 125-5 
Miscellaneous.. 5 sinioncis 87-6 100-0 116-9 112-4 128-7 138-9 117-4 
Hotaleaans: sds eartacir 85-9 100-0 111-2 119-6 136-5 135-6 97-8 

Index Numbers of Average Values. 

(1926=100.) 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products| 95-8 100-0 92-9 92-4 80:7 77-2 66-5 
Animals and Their Products......... 94-9 100-0 93-5 105-7 107-7 94-2 78-7 
Bubres‘and- Dextilass3. 5... egies oes 98-4 100-0 85-5 85-6 87-0 80-5 64-6 
Wiodd and aper so cake. vic pars curries. 100-3 100-0 100-5 100-9 98-1 98-0 88-8 
iron.and Tis Products.....:0..2. a0. >: 106-4 100-0 95-4 95-8 95-6 100-6 99-1 
Non-Ferrous Metals..........-....... 94-3 100-0 98-7 101-2 97-1 102-2 86-0 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... 99-0 100-0 98-7 89-0 85-2 82-3 81-8 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 101-4 100-0 97-3 98-5 97-6 97°3 89-0 
BlIscollAneOs 225. baccs ceisaiei ces crmeins 99-1 100-0 94-0 93-0 90-5 87-7 85-2 
OT ere as Ss os ait: 99-0 100-0 93-6 93-1 90-2 88-3 78-4 

Index Numbers of Physical Volume. 

(1926= 100.) 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products 89-1 100-0 112-7 126-8 142-1 144-6 131-2 
Animals and Their Products......... > 88-9 100-0 115-7 126-6 135-3 150-8 133-7 
Fibres and Textiles.................. 91-0| 100-0} 116-3) 118-2} 128-5] 124-6] 115-0 
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22.—Comparison of the Values and Volumes of the External Trade of Canada, by Main 
Groups, for the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1925-31—concluded. 


EXPORTS OF CANADIAN PRODUCE. 


Main Group. 1925. | 1926. | 1927. 1928. 1929. | 1930. | 1931. 
= Valizes as Declared. 
(In thousands of dollars.) 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products.| 443,299] 606,059] 574,994) 555,111] 646,514] 384,636) 292,280 
Animals and Their Products......... 163,031} 190,976] 167,292] 165,845} 158,757) 183,009} 83,715 
Pabresaneehexgilestnnn \ssesac tees eer 9,712 8,940 7,666 10,904 9,678 9,066 6,504 
Woodrandsea nor. yaa dae --o aeet ae 253,610| 278,675} 284,120} 284,548) 288,622] 289,567) 230,514 
Tron and Its Products....... %, fete PS ae bet 57,406 74,735 74, 285 62,754 82,257 78,590 38,938 
Non-Perrous. Metals.,2..0..ecac-s«. 90,371 97,476 80, 639 90,840] 112,778] 154,319 95,652 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... 20, 875 24,713 28,881 25,950 27,402 28,545 21,108 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 16, 063 17,354 16, 204 17,366 19, 438 22,468 12,826 
Miscellanecousas.acuanes fate neat: 14, 700 16, 428 18,077 15,036 18, 264 20,058 18,116 
atalsavnay agi wei eee 1,069, 067/1,315,356]1, 252, 158]1, 228, 349]1,363, 710)1,120,258) 799,653 
On the Basis of 1926 Average Values. 
(In thousands of dollars.) 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products.} 484,426) 606,059) 590,468} 602,371) 781,889] 452,780] 487,385 
Animals and Their Products......... 180,252] 190,976} 173,307} 160,560} 143,049) 127.201 86,906 
Hibresmand mbextilesi cr oaeen anions te 9,083 8,940 8,528 13, 083 10,505 11,266 10, 608 
Woodran@ebaiers.cpececiaa: uetnmine ‘..| 246,700} 278,675) 289,748} 299,996} 308,999} 322,896] 270,251 
Ironyand Ets broducts sca. reece 56, 298 74,735 74,794 61,319 99,877 91,513 59,256 
INon=terrous: Metalsia. a... Jose. wteee 92,018 97,476 82,452} 103,167} 133,037] 163,535} 118,576 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... 20, 504 24,713 28,657 25,439 26,638} 33,515 22,621 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 15,594 Woe 17, 143 20, 333 23 , 824 29, 838 17,574 
Mis Cellane@oust scctta ti asleasnaces Acyemetiee 15, 485 16,428 18,588 16,017 20, 760 22,952 24,197 
Rotals srcearten en cee oe 1,120, 360/1,315,356]1, 283, 68511,302, 28511,548,578]1,255,496]1, 097,271 
Index Numbers of Declared Values. 
(1926=109.) 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 73-1 100-0 94-9 91-6 106-7 63-5 48 -2 
Animals and Their Products......... 85-4] _ 100-0 87-6 86-8 83-1 69-7 43-8 
Bibres ane. Pextilesi ess: avcuace. cee 108-6 100-0 85-7 122-0 108-3 101-4 72-8 
W oodvand ePaper. Mate Gasca 91-0 100-0 102-0 102-1 103-6 103-9 82-7 
TronmangeltseeLoduecusecas. steers - 76-8 100-0 99-4 84-0 110-1 105-2 ti aon fi 
Non-Ferrous Metals..2:.....5..2...- 92-7 100-0 82-7 93-2 115-7 158-3 98-1 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... 84-5 100-0 116-9 105-0 110-9 115-5 85-4 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 82-6 100-0 93-4 100-1 112-0 129-5 73°9 
Miscellaneous, tn..6 sateen seein 89-5 100-0 110-0 91-5 111-2 122-1 110-3 
“1 RO HEN IS}A Ape i Ren cones 81-3 100-0 95-2 93-4 103-7 85-2 73-5 
Index Numbers of Average Valizes. 
(1926=100.) 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 91-5 100-0 97-4 92-2 82-7 85-0 60-0 
Animals and Their Products......... 90-4 100-0 96-5 103-3 111-0 104-6 96-3 
Hibresiand Rextilesw aes es eee 106-9 100-0 89-9 83-3 92-1 80-5 61-3 
Wood and eapors-eteseiies.- ieee. 102-8 100-0 98-1 94-8 93 -4|° 89-7 85-3 
Tron-and. Lusperoductss soe. seen oe 102-0 100-0 99-3 102-3 82-4 85-9 65-7 
Non-Ferrous Metals................. 98-2 100-0 97-8 88-1 84-8 94-4 80-7 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... 101-8 100-0 100-8 102-0 102-9 85-2 93-7 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 103-0 100-0 94-5 85-4 81-6 75°3 73-0 
Miscellaneous. tee or ere 94-9 100-0 97-3 93-9 88-0 87-4 74-9 
ROUAIE Be choca cin bret 95-4 100-0 97-5 94-3 88-1 — 89-2 72-9 
Index Numbers of Physical Volume. 
(1926=100.) 
Agricultural and Vegetable Products. 79-9 100-0 97-4 99-4 129-0 74-7 80-4 
Animals and Their Products......... 94-4 100-0 90-7 84-1 74-9 66-6 45-5 
Fibres:and: Pextilestaewse.. Sanne nes 101-6 100-0 95-4 146-3 Liv 126-0 118-7 
Wood:and’Papers.. tho eee, 88-6 100-0 104-0 107-7 110-9 115-9 97-0 
Tron and Ttsteroducts*.-.o.c4 aren ee 75-3 100-0 100-1 82-0 133-6 122-4 79-3 
Non-Ferrous Metals................. 94-4 100-0 84-6 105-8 136-5 167-8 121-6 
Non-Metallic Minerals............... 83-0 100-0 116-0 102-9 107-8 135-6 91-1 
Chemicals and Allied Products...... 89-9 100-0 98-8 117-2 137-3 171-9 73-0 
Miscellaneous. 2eiarne ene. sane 94-3 100-0 113-1 97-5 126-4 139-7 147-3 
ARQURIS te; hice roe Cet 85-2 100-0 97-6 99-0 117-7 95-4 83-4 
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Section 4.—The Tourist Trade of Canada.! 


Tourist Expenditures in Canada.—In recent years the tourist trade has 
become an important source of revenue in certain ‘sections of the Dominion, 
materially affecting the balance of trade. It represents the economic disposition of 
national assets in which Canada is particularly rich, namely: its picturesque scenery; 
its invigorating climate; its opportunities for hunting, fishing and boating, as well 
as for winter sports—for the exploitation of which a considerable capital expenditure 
has been made on hotel accommodation, improved highways and other attractions. 
The expenditure of travellers coming to Canada from other countries on business 
has the same effect, so far as its influence on the balance of trade is concerned, as 
the export of additional commodities would have. Indeed, in so far as commodities 
are sold to tourists travelling in the Dominion, our exportable surplus of such com- 
modities is reduced. . 

It is impossible to obtain a direct record of expenditures of this kind. More- 
over, even a rough estimate of the total is extremely difficult to make, visitors to 
Canada being of all classes, engaging in widely different activities or forms of 
recreation, remaining for varying periods, with expenditures undoubtedly ranging 
from very small to very large amounts. 

The tourists who enter Canada may be divided into three classes: (a) ie 
coming in via ocean ports; (b) those entering from the United States in automobiles; 
(c) those entering from the United States by rail or steamer. In 1931 these classes 
are estimated, according to recently revised figures, to have expended in Canada 
$12,018,000, $188,129,000 and about $50,629,000 respectively, or a grand total of 
approximately $250,776,000. 

The Department of National Revenue records the number of tourists entering 
Canada in automobiles from the United States through each of the ports of entry 
along the border. Estimating the expenditure of this class of tourist ac- 
cording to the provinces by which they entered, gives the following provincial dis- 
tribution of their expenditure in 1931: Maritime Provinces, $8,876,000; Quebec, 
$43,781,000; Ontario, $118,703,000; Manitoba, $1,812,000; Saskatchewan, 
$713,000; Alberta, $840,000 and British Columbia, $13,404,000. 

On the basis of information collected from Canadian hotels, the following 
estimates were made of the expenditure of tourists from other countries for hotel 
accommodation in each of the provinces of Canada during 1930: Prince Edward 
Island, $40,000; Nova Scotia, $864,000; New Brunswick, $599,000; Quebec, $8,- 
657,000; Ontario, $9,905,000; Manitoba, $473,000; Saskatchewan, $190,000; Alberta 
$1,270,000 and British Columbia, $1,487,000, making a total for Canada of 
$23,426,000. The total for Canada in 1929 was estimated at $24,499,000. These 
figures do not include expenditures in tourist camps or private dwellings providing 
tourist accommodation, although these facilities divert a good deal of tourist trade 
from the hotels. 

Expenditures of Canadian Tourists Abroad.—Canadian tourists visiting 
other countries travel in the main to the British Isles and other European countries 
on visits home, or as sight-seers. Again, many of them, especially elderly or 
delicate persons, go to Florida, Bermuda or the West Indies. These tourists may 
be classified in the same three classes as those entering Canada. The first class 
leaving Canada by ocean ports is estimated to have spent $19,550,000 abroad in 


1A bridged from studies of ‘‘The Tourist Trade in Canada, 1920-1926’’, and for 1927, 1928, 1929 and 1930, 
published by the Bureau of Statistics and obtainable on application. These studies contain a full explana- 
tion of the methods used in making the estimates. 
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1931, while those visiting the United States by automobile expended an estimated 
amount of $40,264,000, and those visiting the United States by rail or steamer, 
approximately $16,638,000, or a grand total in 1931 of $76,452,000. 


Summary.—For the years 1920 to 1931 the total expenditures of tourists 
from other countries in Canada, as compared with the expenditures of Canadian 
tourists in other countries, are estimated as follows:— 


Estimated Estimated Estimated 


Expenditure | Expenditure Excess 
of of fe) 
Year. Tourists Canadian Expenditure 
from Other Tourists of Tourists 
Countries in Other from Other 
in Canada. Countries. Countries. 
$ $ $ 
B A220 ker per at a ia ann Teta ts DotA Ge Is Mati Ok Paolino ARIES 83, 734,000 - - 
LO2T MA Tee RN AEE Pe Rey et te ee ee ee 86,394,000 ~ - 
192 ee ee Oe Pate Tf Sree ie ee BA eee tn Re eee a 91,686,000 - - 
LO 2S ree eo eae OE RATED TE AALS GAIAM TORIES hee OE TH VENOE Ne oR 130,977,000 - - 
LODE se SR ater otn aah mrt Ri oink Matic Rarahereen cote Orta cena nae ae 173,002,000 84,973,000 88,029,000 
TQ QDs PAE A ita SN tReet a take oe ee en ne ae oe 193, 174,000 86,160,000 107,014,000 
TOZGMES. fa 5 CORRS o SRE AIS Ee os ee ies ae 201, 167,000 98,747,000 102,420,000 
LOZ TSS rae eee ee oe Ses Se hee cio IS en a ee cen 238,477,000 108, 750,000 129, 727,000 
TODS Eee te ore ee eee etek, ee ran, ees Meine eat ee ene eee 275, 230,000 107,522,000 167,708,000 
1920 eee a orors Bact ites co cere cathy. seracee eis RUD Or odor 309,379,000 121,645,000 187,734,000 
POSO re area rie Se eee Ste cree ete lo leha Se ES ota cha orale tee ue eee ae ee rake 279, 238,000 100,389,000 178, 849,000 
LOSLEES. 2.586. SES, i ee ee Ree ee 250,776,000 76,452,000 | 174,324,000 


It will be noticed that, while there has been a steady increase in the amount 
spent by tourists from other countries in Canada, the amount spent by Canadians 
in other countries has also tended to increase. The ‘favourable’ balance accruing 
from tourist trade grew rapidly in the post-war period to 1929 and has not declined 
in proportion to commodity trade for the latest two years. The statistics demon- 
strate how valuable an asset to Canada is her tourist trade, the expenditures of 
tourists in Canada in 1931 constituting an “invisible” export of greater value 
than any single commodity exported in the calendar year 1931. If the “invisible” 
import of expenditure of Canadian tourists in other countries is deducted, the 
balance still represents an item not exceeded by any other single export. 
The further increase of this item in the trade balance depends not only on 
additional numbers of tourists from other countries, but also on the extent to 
which Canadians ‘“‘see Canada first’? when they decide to travel. 


Section 5.—Balance of International Payments 1920-30. 


In recent years much attention has been devoted by economists to the con- 
sideration of the balance of international payments, as distinguished from the 
balance of commodities imported and exported. The balance of international pay- 
ments is much the wider term. Thus in 1928 Canada’s international buying and 


1Taken from the annual press letter, ‘‘Estimated Balance of International Payments for Canada”, 
by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief of the Internal Trade Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics , including explanatory data on the methods followed in computing these statistics. 
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selling of commodities and services amounted to over $4 billions as compared with 
$24 billions for the foreign trade in commodities alone, which means that the so- 
called ‘‘invisible” items of our international business accounted for nearly 40 p.c. 
of the aggregate for all items. Included in these “invisible” items are: tourist 
expenditures, dealt with in the preceding section; receipts and payments of interest; 
receipts and payments in freight charges, in remittances of immigrants and emi- 
grants, in charitable and missionary contributions, etc.; and, as a supplementary 
item evening up accounts, the borrowings and lendings of capital. Many of these 
items can be only approximately estimated, especially for a country like Canada, 
lying along a frontier of some 4,000 miles with the United States, with business 
relationships and family relationskips very closely knit together. 


Nevertheless, it has been considered well worth while to make as close an esti- 
mate as possible of the balance of the international payments of the Dominion for 
1920 and subsequent years, and the figures for the years 1927 to 1930 are presented 
in Table 23. It is expected that with greater experience the technique may be 
improved, and the margin of error reduced to the minimum. 


In 1920 the Dominion’s complete international transactions showed an excess 
of imports estimated at $268 millions, while in 1921 and 1922 the excesses on the 
same side were $137 millions and $68 millions respectively. (A chief reason for 
the “adverse’’ balance in these years was that we were then being repaid amounts 
advanced to the United Kingdom during the war, there being a net withdrawal 
from the United Kingdom of $104 millions in 1920, $128 millions in 1921 and $84 
millions in 1922.) 


In 1923 there was a change, with a surplus of $45 millions shown on the export 
side, in spite of further repayments of $52 millions by the United Kingdom. The 
surplus was $108 millions in 1924, $277 millions in 1925, $228 millions in 1926, 
$137 millions in 1927 and $201 millions in 1928. In these years Canadian insur- 
ance companies were purchasing large amounts of foreign securities, Canadians 
were making additional further direct investments, principally in South America 
and the United States, and we were buying back from abroad our own securities 
or purchasing foreign securities, principally on the New York stock exchange. In 
addition, the Canadian banks increased very largely the sums of money they had 
abroad on call. 


These exports were the result of abundant funds accumulating in the Dominion 
owing to three causes. In the first place there had come into the country during 
the war about $1,250 millions through the purchase of our commodities at high 
prices; this was seeking an investment outlet.. In the second place, the large 
investment of United States capital in the Dominion from 1914 to 1920 was now 
increasing the nation’s output. In the third place, successive large harvests were 
a foundation of prosperity. These factors combined, caused an unprecedented 
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accumulation of savings, which was used by financial institutions and individuals 
not only to finance domestic capital needs, but also to avail themselves of oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment abroad. The prolonged and extravagant “‘bull’’ 
market in the New York and other United States’ stock exchanges culminating in 
the early summer of 1929 and the high interest rates prevailing in those markets 
attracted enormous sums to the United States from other countries, including 
Canada. Thus from 1923 to 1928 we had on balance an export of capital to our 
credit, though at the same time other countries, particularly the United States, 
continued to invest large sums in the Dominion. The years 1929 and 1930 appear 
to have shown a reversal of the net outward capital movement which was charac- 
teristic of Canadian internaticnal transactions for the previous few years. 


In 19380, as in 1929, our international accounts appear to have been brought 
into balance by an inflow of capital arising from loans floated abroad or by the 
investments of other countries in Canadian enterprises. In 1929 the difference 
between the debit and credit items of the national balance sheet amounted to. 
$65 millions and in 1930, $160 millions. Among the international transactions 
of 1930 (consisting of visible and invisible items) shown in the balance sheet, the 
chief credit item was tourist traffic showing a favourable balance of $166 millions. 
Commodity trade revealed a debit balance of roughly $100 millions, gold movement 
$14 millions, freight payments $32 millions and interest payments $184 millions. 
Comparison of data for 1929 and 1930, item by item, throws a clear light on 
- the great changes wrought in Canada’s international transactions in goods and 
services by the world depression which began at the end of 1929, and by the diffi- 
culties involved in the marketing of wheat. Merchandise exports fell 28-6 p.c. 
from $1,200 millions in 1929 to $905 millions in 1930. Though the wheat situation 
partly explained this drop, it was also largely accounted for by lower general price 
levels in 1930 as compared with 1929. In fact, at 1929 prices, volume of 
exports declined by only 13-3 p.c. A good illustration of the difficulties presented 
to Canada by the slump in world prices is provided by the table in the Prices 
Chapter showing index numbers of export and import valuations. This 
shows that Canada experienced a much greater reduction in the prices of her 
export commodities than the compensating decline in the price of gocds which are 
normally imported, the index number of exports dropping from 147-0 in 1926 and 
136-9 in 1929 to 117-2 in 1930, while the index number for imports dropped only 
from 131-7 in 1926 and 122-9 in 1929 to 115-1 in 1930. 


Tourist traffic, though showing a large credit balance, was $22 millions below 
that of 1929. Interest payments, due to increased foreign investment in Canada, 
were higher by $13 millions. Freight payments were less unfavourable by $13 
millions because of disproportionate reduction of imports. Earnings of Canadians 
who work in the United States declined by $10 millions. Finally, the international 
gold movement showed a reversal of $61 millions, a net export of $47 millions in 
1929 becoming a net import of $14 millions in 1930. This latter movement is 
partly accounted for by the repatriation of short term funds from New York v hich 
is known to have taken place in large amounts after the market crash had been 
followed by a reduction in call loan rates. In conclusion it may be said that during 
the last two years Canada’s transition from a favourable to an unfavourable balance 
in the international exchange of goods and services appears to have been consider- 
ably smoothed by the repatriation of short term investments abroad and the con- 
{tinued inflow of foreign investments. 
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23.—Estimated Balance of International Payments, 1927 to 1930. 


Nors.—Corresponding figures for 1920-26 are given at pp. 601-602 of the 1929 Year Book, although these 
have since been somewhat revised in later estimates. 


1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 


Exports, | Imports,| Exports,] Imports,} Exports,| Imports,| Exports,| Imports, 

Item. Visible | Visible | Visible | Visible | Visible | Visible | Visible | Visible 
and and ond and and and and and 

Invis- Invis- Invis- Invis- Invis- Invis- Invis- Invis- 
ible. ible. ible. ible. ible. ible. ible. ible. 


ee ee ee ee eee 


000 000 000 000 000 000 000 000 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


Commodity Trade — Re-|, 

corded merchandise 

exports and imports...... 1, 238 , 782) 1,087, 118}1,374, 246]1, 222, 318]1, 208,338}1, 298,993) 905,370/1,008,479 
Deductions for settlers’ 

effects and other non- 


commercial imports..... —11,020} —22,504) —10,926} —21,395| —11,679| —24,614) —10,957| —23,814 
Unrecorded imports of 
SSRIS Rear da Sicice oie. = 1,860 - 19, 230 - 19,420 - 7,470 
Real Totals, Commodity 5 
“Prada saith e Sess 1, 227, 762|1, 066, 474/1,363,320)1, 220, 1538/1, 196, 659}1, 293,799} 894,413) 992,135 


ee ee Se ee ee Oe eee 


Exports and imports of gold 
coin, bullion and subsi- 


CULE COMMS ater ccte cers 64,231) 31,257} 107,614} 39,659) 50,598 3,746] 25,343! 39,062 
Freight payments and 

receipts, N.O.p............ 89,826) 109,140) 88,266) 115,483] 85,541) 130,855) 68,815) 100,908 
Tourist expenditures....... 238,477| 108,750) 275,230} 107,522} 309,379) 121,645] 279,238] 113,292 
Interest payments and 

POCOIDE MN tee crtek toccrne 64,885} 235,052} 80,966] 246,916] 87,886} 258,907) 88,220] 272,586 

~ Immigrant remittances.... 15,483] 22,423) 14,421) 238,195} 14,036} 23,385) 14,000; 23,000 

Government expenditures 

and receipts. 22.00)... 11850) 41 751 11s819) + 11,080) °° 11,750)" 11,800] "11, 750)" 10, 3:79 
Government receipts, 

TOPATALIONS IS. Sc. once 2 6,791 - 4,688 - 4,325 - 4,000 - 
Charitable and missionary 

contributions............ 873 1,766 1,373 1,800 900 1,800 900 1,800 
Insurance transactions...... 19,1941 29,486] 35,761) 28,790) 31,990} 24,418] 29,483] 22,138 
Advertising transactions... 4,482 4,800 3,858 5,000 4,000 5, 280 4,000 6, 000 


Motion picture royalties... 3,500 3, 750 3,750 
Capital of immigrants and 

OMUSTANEA ever iyie. : 14, 545 12,611 14, 783 11,178 14,117 11,496 11,083 9,424 
Earnings of Canadian resi- 

dents employed in 


io We Rag nS, eae 11,000 - 13,725 - 13,720 - 3,696 - 
Exports and imports of 
electrical energy?........ 4,798 87 - - - - - ~ 
Difference between all 
Exports and Imports? .. - | 187,050 -— | 201,398) 65,475 -| 159,583 - 
AR EMS CON ee ee 1,774, 147/1, 774, 147|2, 015, 824/2, 015, 824/1, 890, 381]1, 890, 381]1, 594, 474/1, 594, 474 


1Included in Commodity Trade since 1927. 2This item represents (a) Canadian capital invested abroad 
in 1927 and 1928, and foreign capital invested in Canada in 1929 and 1930, and (b) errors and omissions. 


CHAPTER XVII.—INTERNAL TRADE. 


This treatment of trade within the Dominion commences with a general 
statement on interprovincial trade. This is followed by sections dealing with the 
statistics of the grain trade and of the marketing of live stock and animal pro- 
ducts. Statistics of cold storage facilities and of commodities in cold storage are 
next in order. In the latter part of the chapter will be found sections relating 
to various administrative services connected with trade, including: the payment 
of bounties; the granting of patents, copyrights and trade marks; and weights 
and measures, electricity and gas inspection. The concluding section of the chapter 
deals with the statistics of wholesale and retail merchandising. 


Section 1.—Interprovincial Trade.' 


Canada may be divided into the following five economic regions, each de- 
riving its specific character from the predominant occupations of its people:— 


1. The Eastern Fishing, Lumbering and Mining Region, comprising the river 
valley and gulf of the St. Lawrence, together with the Atlantic coasc; in other 
words, the greater part of the Maritime Provinces, the northern part of the pro- 
vince of Quebec (excluding the former district of Ungava), and a portion of northern 
Ontario. 


2. The Eastern Agricultural and Industrial Region, comprising the cultivated 
portions of the Maritime Provinces and of the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. 
In the latter provinces the cultivated areas extend along the banks of the St. 
Lawrence, and along the valleys of its tributaries within the Canadian borders. 


3. The Central Agricultural Region, extending from the Red River valley to 
the Rocky mountains and from the Canadian-United States boundary to about 
56° N. lat. 


4. The Western Fishing, Mining and Lumbering Region, comprising the western 
portion of the province of Alberta, the whole of British Columbia and the southern 
portion of the Yukon Territory. 


5. The Northern Fishing and Hunting Region, extending from the regions 
of permanent settlement northwards to the Arctic Circle and from the coast of 
Labrador to the Pacific and to the Alaskan boundary. This vast region is sparsely 
inhabited by indigenous nomadic tribes engaged in fishing and hunting for their 
own support, for exchange with the fur-trading companies, and with individual 
whalers and traders who visit some parts of the region. 


Great differences exist between the products of these various regions; even 
the fisheries and lumber products of the east are quite distinct from those of 


‘ tee Revised by G. S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation [Branch, Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
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British Columbia. The needs of the people throughout the country are met to 
a great extent by the exchange of the products of one region for those of another. 


Interprovincial trade in Canada had its beginning, many years before Con- 
federation, in the exchange of the furs and lumber products of Quebec and Ontario 
for the fisheries and mineral products of the Maritimes. Indeed, it was thought 
at the time of Confederation that the coal fields of Nova Scotia would furnish 
sufficient fuel for the needs of all the eastern part of the Dominion. Later, manu- 
facturers of Ontario and Quebec found markets from one end of the Dominion 
to the other, in exchange for the farm, mineral and other products required by 
large urban communities and produced principally in western and northern regions. 


Thus, while many of the small communities and areas, like the primitive 
agriculturist, produce only for their own needs and are economically independent, 
the principle of comparative advantage is seen in the increased trade between 
the economic regions of the Dominion, a trade which is principally carried on over 
the railways of the country, but also largely over its waterways. A comparatively 
new development is the inauguration of sea transport between Eastern Canada 
and British Columbia via the Panama Canal. (See pp. 585-6.) 


A monthly traffic report of the railways of Canada is published by the Trans- 
portation Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and shows, for each prov- 
ince and for the Dominion as a whole, the total revenue freight traffic of all rail- 
ways (not the “on company service”’ freight), divided into 70 classes of commodities. 
The data also show the quantity of each class that originated and terminated 
in each province. The reports are of use in computing the imports and exports of 
each province for each of the 70 classes of commodities. For example, if the total 
tonnage unloaded in Alberta during 1929, as shown in Table 1, is deducted from the 
tonnage originating in Alberta over the same period, the remainder of 4,537,453 tons 
represents the net exports from Alberta for the year 1930. The comparative figure 
for 1929 was 4,930,569 tons. These statistics show rail traffic only, a limitation 
which should be borne in mind in connection with the trade of provinces having 
water transportation. 


The total revenue freight traffic movement on the steam railways of Canada 
fluctuates to a certain extent with the yield of the crops and with activity in the 
mining and construction industries involving heavy movements of low grade freight. 
The general trend from 1921 to 1928 was upward, increasing from 83,814,436 
tons of freight carried in 1921 to 119,227,758 tons in 1928. In 1929, however, 
a decrease to 114,600,778 tons and in 1930 a further decrease to 95,833,228 tons 
was reported. 


Statements similar to that in Table 1 may be compiled for any of the 70 
commodities for which statistics are collected, showing the interprovincial trade 
by rail in these commodities. For details see ‘Summary of Monthly Traffic 
Reports of the Railways of Canada, 1930”, obtainable from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 
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1.— Railway Revenue Freight Traffic Movement in Canada and the Provinces, for the 
calendar years 1929 and 1930. 


Originating in Canada | Received from Foreign Total Freight 
or Specified Province. Connections. Carried. 
Province. | S| SA 
1929. 1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 1930. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Prince Iidward Island....... 265, 881 293,392 31 - 265, 912 293 , 392 
NovsiScotiateda aie cee 8,139,341] 7,336,136 123,052 106,720} 8,262,393} 7,442,856 
New Brunswick............. 2,041, (00| / 2.011.500 735, 749 722,418! 3,077,504) 3,093,984 
Quebees... saa har Aer 13,149,072} 9,862,885} 5,107,263] 3,823,958) 18,256,335] 13,686,843 
COMTAY TO Ne teen eaten eae aeaontee 24,349,436} 20,077,222} 29,779,932) 28,880,965) 54,129,368] 43,958, 187 
Manitobam.scanite Chie SAE 5,282,661] 4,925,274 361,207 251,874) 5,643,868] 5,177,148 
Saskatchewan............... 6,468,854) 6,664,711 579,246} 439,092} 7,048,100) 7,103,803 
Aillbentapias ik. Sirgennte te: 9,834,364] 8,657,966 246, 285 257,857| 10,080,649} 8,915,823 
British Columbia: «..,...% 22... 7,298,368] 5,782,592 538, 281 378,600} 7,836,649} 6,161,192 
Totals eu. f: ees 77,129,782) 65,971,744) 37,471,046) 29,861,484) 114,600,778) 95,833,228 
Terminating in Canada| Delivered to Foreign Total Freight 
or Specified Province. Connections. Terminating. 
Province. a a a 
1929. 1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 1930. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Prince Edward Island....... 304,056 373,065 3,378 50, 903 307, 434 423 , 968 
INOV A OCOU as. aie ern Goto ,oll 6,354, 630 518, 674 387,657| 7,795,185) 6,742,287 
New Brunswick............. 2,120,536) 2,132,960} 1,790,582) 1,281,364 3,911,118) 3,414,324 
Quebecois Many aac eee aoe 14,257,619} 10,669,527| 7,006,415} 5,075,199] 21,264,034] 15,744,726 
ONCaTIORNs eee ee 35,384,995} 29,953,593) 21,311,306] 17,700,679); 56,696,301] 47,654,272 
Manitoba 244s tener: 5,533,497; 4,675,104 246, 641 205,818) 5,780,138} 4,880,922 
Saskatchewan) wicss0 cee oe ee 4,889,721] 4,433,234 528, 862 442,083} 5,418,583) 4,875,317 
Alberta...... Pee ROME cr SAR ER 4,903,795] 4,120,513 Sata 8,554) 4,906,922) 4,129,067 
British Columbians. ee 5,575,540) 4,449,989} 3,751,306) 2,920,758) 9,326,846) 7,370,747 
Totals rence eice 80,346,276 67,162,615) 335,169,291) 28,073,015) 115,406,561] 95,235,630 


Section 2.—Grain Trade Statistics.! 


The Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained on pp. 581-3, an historical sum- 
mary of the more important points respecting the shipment, inspection and sale 
of Canadian grain under the Canada Grain Act, and an outline of the Canada 
Grain Act of 1925 appeared at p. 1017 of the 1925 Year Book. The 1929 amend- 
ments were dealt with at pp. 1047-8 of the 19830 Year Book, and the Canada 
Grain Act, 1930 at p. 1101 of the 1931 Year Book. 


Movement of Canadian Wheat, Crop Year 1929-1930.2—A résumé of the 
Canadian wheat movement naturally begins with a description of the crop of 
the Western Inspection Division. The wheat crop of 1929 marketed in the Western 
Division during the crop year from Aug. 1, 1929, to July 31, 1930, amounted to 
283-0 million bushels. A carry-over of 79-2 million bushels from the previous 
crop year, together with some minor items, brought the stock of the Western Di- 
vision to a total for the year of 363-0 million bushels (see the chart on page 505 for 
particulars). As for distribution, 212-3 million bushels were commercially disposed 
of, the chief items of which were 94 million bushels exported to the United King- 
dom and 70 million bushels shipped to the Eastern Division. The direct exports 
to the United States were 7 million bushels and to cther countries 24 million bushels. 
The total shipments from the Western Division were thus 194-3 million bushels. 
The wheat used by the milling companies for the manufacture of flour amounted 
to about 18 million bushels, of which 12-3 million bushels were ground into flour 
for domestic comsumption. The all-rail movement eastward from the Western 


1-Revised by Dr. T. W. Grindley, Chief, Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
2 For further information see the ‘‘Report on the Grain Trade of Canada’’, issued annually by the 
Agricultural Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Division, including shipments to the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. at Fort William for 
grindings, was 734 thousand bushels. Lake shipments from Fort William and 
Port Arthur were 144-3 million bushels, 68-9 million bushels going to Canadian 
ports and 75-4 million to United States ports. The shipments to Canadian and 
American ports represented, respectively, decreases of 49-4 p.c. and 51-8 p.c. 
from 1928-29. The principal Canadian lake ports were those of lake Huron and 
Georgian bay, with receipts of 23-2 million bushels, and Port Colborne with 33-4 
million bushels. Among the United States lake ports Buffalo was of chief import- 
ance in the handling of Canadian wheat, with receipts by water from Port Arthur 
and Fort William of 70-9 million bushels. The export of wheat through Vancouver 
was 48-9 million bushels, as compared with 95 million in the previous crop year, 
and 272,533 bushels were exported through Prince Rupert. The seed requirements 
were estimated at 42 million bushels, and the stocks at the end of the crop year were 
_ 85 million bushels, 

The Eastern Division received during the crop year not only the eastern 
crop, estimated at 21-4 million bushels, but also shipments from the West aggre- 
gating 69-5 million bushels. The quantity on hand at the beginning of the crop 
year was 25-2 million bushels, making, with a comparatively small importation 
from the United States, a total stock entering the Eastern Division of 116-8 million 
bushels. The distribution included 26-1 million bushels carried over in store into 
the following year, 25-4 million bushels exported from the St. Lawrence ports, 
and 29-7 million bushels shipped through the winter ports of Saint John and Halifax. 
In addition, 54-8 million bushels were cleared for export to the United Kingdom 
and other countries via the United States Atlantic ports. The chief pores concerned 
with the movement of Canadian grain from both Divisions were New York, with 
shipments of 46-3 million bushels, Baltimore with 4 million, and Philadelphia with 
2-7 million. 

Total exports from Canada to the United States for consumption amounted 
to 7-3 million bushels, to the United Kingdom 105 million bushels, to other coun- 
tries 43-4 million bushels; 93-1 million bushels were shown to be shipped via Ca- 
adian ports and 55-2 million bushels via United States ports, after deducting 14-2 
million bushels transhipped from Buffalo to Montreal and adding the same to the 
Canadian movement. Total exports of wheat from Canada during the crop year 
amounted to 155-7 million bushels. 

Table 3 shows for the licence years 1930 and 1931 the number of railway 
stations at which elevators are placed, the number of elevators and their total 
storage capacity, the figures being given by provinces for each class of elevator, 
with a summary showing the total of all elevators for each province. The growth 
of Canadian elevators in number and capacity has accompanied the expansion 
of grain acreage in the present century. Canadian elevators in 1901 numbered 
426 with a capacity of 18,329,352 bushels; in 1911 these had increased to 1,909 
elevators and 105,462,700 bushels; and totals of 3,855 elevators and 231,213,620 
bushels were reached in 1921. Further increases in the last few years have resulted 
in a total of 5,872 elevators with a capacity of 414,660,260 bushels in 1931. 

Table 4 gives summary statistics of the inspections of grain for 1925-30, detailed 
statistics given in previous Year Books being omitted to save space. The latter 
may be found in the Reports on the Grain Trade of Canada. Tables 5 and 6 show 
the shipments of grain by vessel and rail for 1929 and 1930. 

Tables 7 and 8 deal with the Canadian grain handled in recent years at Hastern 
elevators. 
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2.—Summary of the Distribution of Grain in Canada during the crop year ended 
. July 31, 1930. 


Item. Wheat. Oats. Barley. Flax. Rye. 
bush bush bush. bush bush 
1. On Hand, August 1, 1929— 
iin farmers handsy2 5. .sss ce eek oes 5,617,400] 26,478,000} 3,190,400 5,200 93, 400 
In Eastern elevators ..........00+ 20,369,859} 4,487,037 1,913, 220 17, 624 1,265,950 
In country, private and manufactur- 4 
ing elevators, Western Division] 6,324,788} 3,016,588) 1,177,615 73,554 171, 695 
In interior elevators, Western Di- 
SV EST OM roe oiecsiesorhe ateleia nei toe eetees 3,576, 643 300, 974 9,767 692 954 
In Vancouver elevators..........- BhE23,,272 108,314 16, 428 - = 
In Prince Rupert elevators......... 47,172 - - ~ - 
In public and private terminals, 
Western Division..,............ 47,140,030} 8,026,924) 4,112,940 337,511} 1,971,302 
In Duluth-Stiperior.............20- 58,000 16,910 6, 000 37,206 23, 000 
Afloat for unloading at Canadian 
GUNS es eed REO cs 3,363, 869 716,910 241,952 57,000 160, 704 
BE yy pd UA TIAL LS a, cr otata she layns over ataierclavcishate 7,456,894] 1,215,228 48,084 - - 
PMSGPANST Ee so cicle viel eet) arareiuo'ce cee ees 5,305,294] © 798,613 304,451 32,700 532,751 
PROLAUS Haste wsaard ote sig vies eeteheee 104,383,221} 45,165,498] 11,020,857 561,487| 4,219,756 
A GEOPS 1929 chic cies sdewes. Reece slate 304,520,000} 282,838,300} 102,313,300} 2,060,400} 13,160,500 
3. Shipped In— 
From U.S.A. and other countries..... 1,386,291] 3,775,694 16,902) 1,625,015 268, 865 


—— ef of fe ___ 


4, Total annual stocks (sum of 1, 2and3)} 410,289,512) 331,779,492] 113,351,059 4,246,902) 17,649,121 
5. Shipped Out— 


EG OE SRA ee re os issioed eee. 7,306, 166 403 , 672 88,324 412,162 85 
To United Kingdom via Canadian 

and Was. Ay portsies..s os --+| 105,007,552 434,664) 2,252,674 2,937 181,027 
To other countries via Canadian 

and: U-8.A.: portsiss..... . sees 43,452,388] 1,161,945 263,614 - 166,677 

Mobalstes t-tests eee bee 155, 766, 106 2,000, 281 2,604, 612 415,099 347, 789 
6. Milled consumption.............ss06- 43,439,000} 8,046,004 ~ 19,523 
Milled export..........scscsesees- ...| 30,501,103] 2/169, 194} FGoe SRA) 2080, 000 { 29 
Consumed in malting and brewing 
asta blashmMontssc.. nese c sie eevee « - - 4,863,311 = - 
7. Totals disposed of commercially (sum 
OUD AGG) ee ioeic's ciclets ereretaucteetsiatas ois 229,706,209] 12,215,479] 8,967,407} 3,004,704 367,341 
MP MISOULOLISOOU aie. caldaie sc ce eee! Rese: 43,571,326] 33,146,750} 11,117,400 290,900 2,172,075 
9. In Store, July 31, 1930— 
infarmers “hands: so-so. ss ole sees « 5,326,000) 12,020,000 3,050, 000 3, 600 166,000 
In Eastern elevators... .....ceesee0. 21,374,632} 2,785,443) 1,856,514 - 1,561,892 
In country, private and manufactur- 

ing elevators, Western Division] 16,820,322} 2,581,324] 2,671,951 48, 853 543,093 
In interior terminals, Western Di- 

VABION a stele <\a/e.cvsfels tise,» eitiace Male et 2,808,006 188, 495 23, 218 1,082 16,296 
In Vancouver elevators............ 7,652,353 65, 453 11,016 52 25,314 
In Victoria and Prince Rupert ele- 

WALOLRE icici an vic cae heme «+ ste ete 891, 628 284 94 - - 
In public and private terminals, 

Western Division.............- 36,512,417} 1,543,696] 13,708,606 387,515] 5,375,258 
ineisuluth-Superior:tsseev ce eee oe 28,000 5,000 75.900 98, 246 - 
Afloat for unloading at Canadian 

DOLLS eee Sees cee race wine ees 7,358,498 295,916 776,529 59,600 419,583 
Bp OUT TTS. es ci Gis siete elelate's since ees 6, 902,393 1,471,070 94, 882 - 1,646 
MEV ELAIISL Y ctu toie nie, o1n'vierotaate ci eve Sern. cua etes 5,420, 668 626, 099 606, 722 37,710 1,081, 623 

PROG IS Coes c Stitoncn sale eee 111,094,912] 21,582,780] 22,875,432 636, 658 9,190, 705 
10. Totals accounted for (sum 7, 8 and 9)..| 384,372,447| 66,945,009} 42,960,239 3,932,262} 11,730,121 
DPwiuGssesin Cloavin’. .. «<5 leis ose alabio’s 6, 729, 892 113,135 378, 559 222,935 307,955 
12. Grain not merchantable.............. 7,172,000] 23,866,300} 6,878,300 110, 400 445,500 


13. Balance, merchantable grain fed on 
farms or otherwise consumed in 
and moved out of Canada through 


opper channels: ......\ js eae oa55 ls 12,015,173} 240,855,048} 63,133,961 —18,695} 5,165,545 
14, Totals (sum 10 to 13).................] 410,289,512) 331,779,492) 113,351,059/ 4,246,902) 17, 649, 121 
15. Amounts inspected..........ccceccees 229,485,538] 17,480,281] 22,880,000 1,540, 000 6, 127, 656 
16. Per cent of crops inspected............ 75-3 6-2 22-4 74-7 46-6 

17. Percent of commercial grain inspected 
; MMNetOIGr AO) <eeet ae ens sea aae 59-7 26-0 53-3 39-2 52-2 

18. Commercial grain from season’s crop 
CP anG (13). dceeaces vate ne. 235,031, 609)—15, 142,933] 20,805,080) 1,454,860) 5,069,425 

19. Per cent of crops commercial grain 


TS 01.0) hicks Hoc no'sn oa Om bates 77-2 - 20-3 70-6 38-5 
20. Values of crops......... sxeisiarb Slop meeatane $| 319,715,000) 168,017,000) 60,505,000) 4,898,000} 11,095,000 
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3.—Number and Storage Capacity of Canadian Grain Elevators in the licence years 


1930 and 1931. 


Norz.—Detailed statistics of elevators for the years 1901 to 1918 are given in the 1921 Year Book, pp. 
507-509, and the figures for 1919 to 1924 will be found in the 1924 Year Book, pp. 549-550. For 1925 and 1926 
see p. 616 of the 1927-28 Year Book, for 1927 and 1928 see p. 609 of the 1929 Year Book and for 1929, p. 624 of 


the 1931 Year Book. 


Divisions, Elevators and 
Provinces. 


WESTERN DIvIsION. 


Country Elevators— 
Manitobatie-... cc scce ores 


Albertavh.wtdebetian scene 


Totals, Country Elevators. . 


Manufacturing Elevators?— 
Manitoba......... oe oP i 


LOLS Ee see ee ee eee 


Public Terminal Elevators— 
Saskatchewan............... 


Totals, Public Terminal Ele- 
VALOPS A). at. Se os aR ee 


Totals, Semi-Public Ter- 
WING tise eee 


Totals, Private Elevators... 


Totals—Western Division... 
EASTERN DIvIsIOoN. 


Qiebechitiee Meek lS hie 
New Brunswick............. 
Noval Scotian. c.ete se 


Alberta 


ray 


Stations.! |Elevators. 


DS ee ee ee 


—— ee | | | | | 


Ee eS eee SEE EE | eee eee ees ee ee 


es SS eS ee ee ee a ee 


1930. 
Capacity. 
No bush 

743 24,130,400 
3,198 104,006,050 
Le 07 64, 647,000 
2 35,000 
1 40,000 
5,651 192,858, 450 
5 1,362,000 
3 58,000 
3 710,000 
11 826,000 
2 195,000 


24 3,151,000 


2 7,000,000 
*2 5,000, 000 
2 3,100,000 
5 29, 867,210 


ee 


11 44,967,210 


14 4,070,000 
4 4,310,550 
15 3, 603,000 
10 14, 492,000 
30 58, 630, 000 


73 85,105,550 


1931. 


$$$ __—___—___— -—. 


Stations.1|Elevators. 


— | | | | |S 


Capacity. 
bush. 


23,751,500 
103, 855, 400 
65,344, 200 
337,000 
40,000 


——__ 


——n, 


193,328, 100 


170,000 

* 84,000 
82,000 
826, 000 
185, 000 


1,347,000 


11,000, 000 
5, 000, 000 
2,000, 000 


9,000, 000 


27,000, 000 


83, 657,210 
17,200, 000 


100, 857, 210 


5,247,450 
4,585,500 
4,118,000 

200, 000 
1,940,000 


16,090,950 


338, 623, 260 


— |__| — || | | 


5,759 | 326,082,210 
16 41,900,000 
8 22,312,000 
3 2,200, 000 
1 2,100,000 


28 68,512,000 


ey ee ee ee | a 


5,787 


394,594, 210 
1 2,100,000 
3 2,200,000 
8 22,312,000 


54 | 130,632,210 
762 29,562,400 
115,374, 600 

73,960,000. 
25 18, 453 , 000 


No. No 

373 739 
1,080 3,237 
580 1,748 
4 9 

1 1 
2,038 5,734 
(2) 4 

‘LL (3)) 4 
(3) 3 

2 11 
1 1 
4 (8) 23 
(2) 2 

(2) 2 

(2) 2 
(2) 2 
(8) 8 
(2) 26 
2 (1) 8 
2 (8) 34 
Sao) 14 
(3) 6 
(3) 16 
(1) I 
22) 7 
5 (11) 44 
2,049 5, 848 
jl 18 
3 7 

2 3 

1 1 
17 29 
2,066 5,872 
1 1 

2 8 

= vi 

15 55 
376 757 
1,081 3,249 
580 1,769 

8 3 


49,850, 000 
21,787,000 
2,200,000 
2,200,000 


76,037,000 
414,660,260 


2,200,000 

2,200,000 
21,787,000 
144, 672,210 
29,168,950 
119,524, 900 
74,544, 200 
20,563, 000 


a ee OSE es ee ee ee ee 


1 The figuresin parentheses refer to stations which are duplicated elsewhere and are not included in 


the totals. 


? Mill elevators in 1931 replaced manufacturing elevators. 


itis 
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4.—Quantities of Canadian Grain Inspected during the crop years ended July 31, 


1925-30. 
1924-25. 1925-26. 
Grain. Western Eastern Western Eastern 
Division. Division. Total. Division. Division. Total. 
bush. bush, bush. bush. bush, bush. 
Springiwiieatac ssc. ss. ee 214,368,670 465,627] 214,834,297|| 352,509,780] 2,302,172] 354,811,952 
Winterwiheatin<.cge.s... sik 21,040 1, 292,637 1, 3135,677; 25,460 877, 184 902, 644 
Totals, wheat....... 214,389,710} 1,758,264] 216,147,974) 352,535,240) 3,179,356) 355,714,596 
Oats re Me eee Li 32 49,952,025 1,972,333) 51,924,358] 53,693,705 2,864,925] 56,558,630 
Barley. 5. seckeoss «so... «52a 31,899,420 718,776} 32,618,196] 41,991,000 731,082] 42,722,082 
1 DLS SLRS Sra Sea Rs ee ar 8,347,925 - 8,347,925 5, 865, 200 - 5, 865,200 
Rive... oo. super tt bs dbosk 5,565,440 171,115 5, 736, 555 5,471, 530 136, 294 5, 607, 824 
COIN Gs ices eee ee 2,000 16,291 18,291 : 5,387 10,387 
WBucinwnentea. csaswcss cnet 50, 000 1,093,121 1,143,121 29,000 301, 290 330, 290 
RORY Fk om a a” IRN = 24,328 24,328 - 92, 283 92,283 
DUD ot ee eee ee ts 8,000 - 8,000 6,000 - 6,000 
DCTOCIINGS | oc)..5c. s Se ee ee 213,000 ~ 213,000 89,000 - 89,000 
MN Gh @ays Mics Hoh byt: bos repens areas 432,000 - 432,000) 1,068,000 - 1,068,000 
Totals, Grain...... 310,859,520) 5,754,228] 316,613,748) 460,753,675| 7,310,617] 468,064,292 
Grain. 1926-27. 1927-28. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 
Sprinstw heat mages. ws. ans 335, 994, 825 272,832) 336,267, 657|| 396,851,400} 12, 889, 583} 409, 740,983 
Wanterswheatan® J... 2. ae 26,500 550, 888 77,388 , 880 311, 247 20,127 
Totals, wheat....... 336,021,325 823,720) 336, 845,045] 397,160,280} 13,200,830 410,361,110 
Oxtshn fs... eee SO Se. te 27,463,800} 1,830,717) 29,294,517] 38,576,160) 1,122,381] 39,698,541 
Barleysr es tare Bee ie AG 40,537,500 7,294,055| 47,831,555] 27,834,900 2,067,362] 29,902,262 
Hib Hepes eee et 5 oy. tke 4,703,650 - 4,703, 650 4,116,280 - 4,116, 280 
Lee = US Ce oe eee 7,849, 000 8,664,908} 16,513,908) 12,359,880 8,727,633] 21,087,513 
Cornimyte per 20s Se 3,500 = 3,500 7,500 - 7,500 
‘Busiagheats 7ee. 2) =. 52:15: 32,000 226,586 258, 586 8,000 206, 498 214,498 
Se pe eae ee oe - 10,560 10,560 - 5,358 , 008 
SUEY! Bil Be een a | yk Ae Rs 1,000 - 1,000 - ~ - 
NICLB OR INES ci-beranetnr rerio orbs 55,000 - 55, 000) 127,000 - 127,000 
MIRO OT ARNG eet a ot aries 930,900 - 930, 900; 1,212, 600 1,800 1,214,400 
Totals, Grain...... 417,597,675| 18,850,546) 436,448,221] 481,402,600) 25,331,862) 506,734, 462 
Grain. 1928-29. 1929-30. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, bush. 
Spripe wheat ke. lee 465,393,810] 23,218,666] 488,612,476] 219,201,680 9,221,538] 228,423,218 
TROT WRC AE hs icles ose ss lone 856,190 168, 206 1,024,396 798,320 264, 000 1,062,320 
Totals, wheat....... 466,250,000] 23,386,872] 489, 636,872)! 220,000, 000 9,485,538] 229,485,538 
(OAS Varese ae 44,756,500 1,663,425} 46,419,925] 16,965,000 465,281] 17,430,281 
NSRTIO EE eee ewe ee ss ss ies 51,512,000 1,053,564} 52,565,564) 22,845,000 35,000} 22,880,000 
‘th b>. pep gga wig A a ee 2,991, 600 - 2,991, 600 1,540,000 - 1,540,000 
ave eee STi ls joss iss 0's bite 8, 627,000 7,233,431) 15,860,431 5,380,000 747, 656 6, 127, 656 
‘uli reds GaNb gee Dae ea - ~ - - = = 
ERFICICWIIOAL® dec Sats Soe she 1,000 225,572 226,572 2,000 53, 800 55, 800 
Bl tee ee eee - - ~ - - = 
CSS) UE respegrs ebay el - - - = = = 
perme Miaee st cee tien Cons eke 355, 000 - 355, 000 105, 000 _ 105 , 000 
Weare rails ft. tes gt css eke 2,550,500 - 2,550,500 556, 150 - 556, 150 
Totals, Grain...... 577,043,600) 33,562,864) 610,606,464) 267,393,150} 10,787,275) 278,180,425 
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5.—Shipments of Grain by Vessels from Fort William and Port Arthur for the navi- 
gation seasons 1929 and 1930. 


1929. 1930. 
Grain. To To To To 
Canadian We isk Total Canadian U.S. Total 
Ports. Ports. Shipments.|| Ports. Ports. Shipments. 
Wheatt#icis.cccn ese: bush 73,951,185) 83,493,055] 157,472,115] 82,352,535) 96,597,429] 178,949,964 
Oats 6 eee bush.| 15,158,759 247,621) 15,406,380] 10,802, 2132 1,101,641) 11,903,854 
Barleysc8a. cet ees oe bush. 6,020,377] 10,116,206] 16,136,583) 12,045, 8062 1,935,406} 13,981,212 
Plaxseed a0. 000.0 ce bush 705, 817 677,345 1,470,072} 1,021, 737 1,389, 982 2,411,719 
VOuctcsecetbine cme bush 2,525,014 247 , 224 Detar aare| 2,445,307 800, 868 3,246,175 
Oat scalpings.......... bush 2,825,142 716, 364 3,541, 506 = = - 

Totals........ bush.} 101,186,294) 95,497,815] 196,798,8941) 108, 667,598?) 101,825,326] 210, 492, 9242 
Screenings. «sje. s 0.6 ders - tons 26, 006 40,148 66, 154 14,957 46,247 61, 204 


1Includes 1 vessel wrecked carrying 27,875 bushels of wheat and 86,910 bushels of flaxseed. 


2Includes 36,400 and 67,346 bushels of oats and barley wrecked, destined to Montreal. 


6.—Shipments of Grain by Lake and All-Rail Routes from Fort William and Port 
Arthur for the crop years ended July 31, 1929 and 1930. 


1929. 1930. 
Grain. a 
Lake. Rail. Total. Lake. Rail. Total. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush bush. 
Wheat— 
Nosi:- Bardeen - - - 2,548, 455 2,300 2,550,755 
No. 1 Northern........... 5,973,676 9,790 5,983,466 36,345,942 22,50 56,368,442 
No. 2 Northern.........-; 44,638,114 835,926) 44,974,040) 42,947,858 61,500) 43,009,358 
No. 3 Northern........... 69,119,679 416,750} 69,536,429] 16,050,715 24,000} 16,074,715 
IN OMA ST, cit aterdatxercccvncee 55,596, 861 739,654] 56,336,515 8,051, 260 1,500 8,052,760 
Other grades.............. 118, 273, 693 686,686) 118,960,379] 38,436, 687 296,176} 38,732,863 
Totals, Wheat.......... 293, 602, 023 2,188,806) 295,790,829! 144,380, 917 407,976) 144,788,893 
Oata Res ie «ieee etosths cee 20,004, 607 3,812,279] 23,816,886 8,437,491 1,622,763) 10,060,254 
Barle yee. sitar teacen see 40,099,393 1,697,210} 41,796,603 6, 962,928 278,575 7,241,503 
Wiaxsced fs. chices oese eae 2,913,008 98, 089 3,011,097 974,778 50, 726 1,025, 504 
VO As chiens tert eterctouss © scatete 6,885,151 52,022 6,937,173 1,474,839 1,500 1,476,339 
Oat SCAlPINES we vecs «csc. ool 7,219, 666 802, 623 8,022,289 2,006,038 102,099 2,108,137 
Maxedigrains je acess. ee 470,516 21,441 491,957 708, 343 46,498 754,841 
Totals, Other Grain..| 77,5$2,341| 6,483,664] 84,076,005] 20,564,417] 2,102,161! 22,666,578 
7.—Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, by crop years ended Aug. 31, 
1922-23, and July 31, 1924-1930. 
Total 
Year. Wheat Oats. Barley. Flaxseed. Rye fa 
bush bush. bush bush bush. bush. 
Receipts— 
1927-10 22 eee role cy, fotaicfrs 120,870,258} 50,187,467] 16,365,929] 1,170,635) 2,270,964) 190,865,253 
1922 =1923 ee ehesare hs torers e1ee onctens 195,912,085) 32,097,720) 14,790,852 501,979 3,418,010] 246, 720, 646 
MO 23-19 24c bree cicceecoemte 223,719,604} 49,154,956) 15,562,501 653 , 807 8,377, 790) 292,468, 658 
1924-1 925.0. Parts sus siare ere es 153,399,076) 54,899,163] 15,991,065 1,506,975 6,229,093] 232,025,372 
1925 = 1926 oe sere nines cue cei 215,549,103} 62,779,106] 32,688,079 1, 287,532 2,541,379] 314,845,199 
1926-10275 PR. 5.6 Meese ols 198,210,174} 24,508,721] 32,791,627 1, 638, 413 4,078,293] 261,227,228 
KL O22 1028 oo Bre sierert corn «sce 208,212,325) 27,519,265) 17,123,636 2,198,833} 10,777,836] 265,831,895 
1928-1920... Sryaticniees cae cles 289,646,130} 38,856,198} 27,046,998 1,988,872] 10,945,419) 368,483, 617 
TOZ0—TOS0 8, Bette cic: voles seletets 132,356,863} 15,932,469 8,381,291 658,303 3,226,137] 160,555, 063 
Shipments— 
1921022 Fee cr oratealore clerarerettcs 119,186,498) 49,098,234; 16,273,586 1,156,145 2,262,807| 187,977,270 
1922-1923 h. ieerercirto clea sree 194,426,412) 30,625,863} 138,832,147 489,529 2,191,775] 241,565,726 
19231024 oe eawtrtecwte store brs 216,711,059} 44,512,029} 15,297,057 604,501 3,237,745] 280,362,391 
TOZI=1ODD «Fe rectarcrsttieevolcrcens 148,380,185) 52,213,123) 15,333,397 1,449,328 6,059,319) 223,435,302 
1025-1926 sera stertsrosteies ote 205,741,857) 57,670,028) 31,083,209 1,257,545 2,491,492} 298,244,131 
LOZ 6102 Tire ee eevracd ctersinve otera 189,398,463) 22,852,198] 32,277,421 1,577,210 3,975, 862] 250, 082, 4001 
1901928 e Bese shee toes 192,649,455) 25,415,986) 17,014,366 2,119,837] 10,268,711] 247,468,355 
1928-1029 5. 5 ssecveittart naa ators 270,139,952) 34,671,277] 25,443,949 1,971,246 9,774,481) 342,000,905 
1920-1980 s rerettac. hers 111,077,966] 138,372,999 6, 734, 676 657,101 1,654,237) 133,496,979 


1 Includes 1,246 bushels of buckwheat. 
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8.—Canadian Grain Handled at Eastern Elevators, by Classes of Ports, during the 
crop year ended July 31, 1930. 


Ports. 


Lake Huron and Georgian 
Bay Ports— 
Onilrands a20e eens ek: 
Receipts—Water.......... 
SOURIS rea chess 
Shipments—Rail.......... 
Water. ....... 
AIEBTOLO era eeoe ee wb see 
Osa ADLER 149 Ue sep anes - ate pa oe 


WHtericmacs. cus 


Water. binds 
EINSLORB hs td THE os Ss 


On han 


ed 


Hotals tweets. <s,.t 
Water........ 
PME GOLEN, attr Sea ae vate AS 


Seaboard Ports— 
On hand 


ee oe ey 


AUG ee Soe ees 


1 Buckwheat. 


Wheat. 


bush, 


8,145,917 
23,261,560 
31,407,477 
23, 826,970 

693 , 684 
24,520, 654 
6, 886, 823 


2,262,709 
639,395 
34,995, 616 
37,897,720 
9,194,448 
24,307,612 
33,502,055 
4,395, 665 


8,982,229 
5,388, 866 
44,481,999 
58, 853 , 094 
7,361,029 
41,519, 292 
48, 880,321 
9,972,773 


115,295 
4,083,277 
4,198,572 
4,168,178 


, 158 
4,174,936 
23, 636 


Oats. 
bush. 


1,172,268 
3, 123, 823 
4,296,091 
3,582,946 


3,582,946 
13,144 


496,535 


435,983 


2,516, 084 

306,917 
4,338,551 
7,161,552 
5,053, 707 

697,503 
5,751,210 
1,410,342 


18,866 
18,866 
18,866 


18, 866 


Barley, 


bush. 


Flaxseed. 


bush. 


87,691 
87,691 
87,691 


87, 6911. 


17, 623 
1,202! 
134,732 
153,557 
97,565 
54,790 
152,355 
1,202! 


= 


417,055 
417’ 055 
417,055 


417,055 


the Et a et 


Rye. 
bush. 


196, 728 
526, 220 
722, 948 
446,217 


446,217 
276,730 


103, 172 


607,917 
48,025 
601,790 
1,257,732 
335, 234 
288,735 
623, 969 
633 , 763 


331,985 
261, 125 
593, 110 

44,886 


44,866 
548, 224 


Total. 
bush. 


10,117, 246 
29,396,114 
39,513,360 
30,220,864 
93 , 684 
30,914,548 
8,598,807 


2,874,493 

826,672 
40,802,751 
44,503,916 
12,577,173 
26, 891, 066 
39,468, 239 
5,035,677 


13,043,574 
5,873,948 
52,656, 658 
71,574, 180 
15,525,543 
43,206,930 
58, 732, 473 
12,841,707 


447,324 
4,506,273 


571,878 


Flour-milling in 1930.—The operating flour and grist mills industry in 
Canada in 1930 numbered 1,277 establishments, with a capital investment of 


$62,617,007 and a total daily capacity of 117,407 barrels of flour. 


The mills were 


distributed by provinces as shown in Table 9. Statistics of their employees, 
value of products, etc., for the latest year available will be found in Table 6 of 
the chapter on manufactures, pp. 330-335 of this volume. 


9.—_Flour Mills of Canada, with their Equipment and Capacity, 1939, with Totals 


Province. 


Totals, 1930......... 
Totals, 1929......... 


for 1929. 
Chopping Total 
Mills. Mills. 
No. No. 

Z 17 

10 18 

22 33 

268 350 

535 684 

8 38 

30 77 

17 54 

2 6 

894 1,277 

916 1,325 


Rolls. 


Stones. 


pairs. 


Capacity 
of 


Flour 
Mills. 


— 


brl. per day. 


— | | | | | 


117,407 
122,727 
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Section 3.—Marketing of Live Stock and Animal Products.! 


The estimated value of farm live stock and poultry in Canada in 1931 was 
$511,438,000, or 120-3 p.c. of the value of field crops grown during the year. In 
gross value of product the slaughtering and meat-packing industry, which is depen- 
dent chiefly on animal husbandry for its materials, has during recent years been 
one of the most important single manufacturing industries in Canada. 

The Canada Year Book, 1922-23, contained on pages 594-5 a brief -historical 
description ef the development and present position of the live-stock industry 
in the Dominion, with statistics of farm animals compiled from the decennial 
censuses, 1871 to 1921. A summary of this data is given in Table 10. 


10.—Animals in Canada and Animals Killed or Sold by Farmers in Canada, by 
census years 1871-1931. 


= Animals in Canada. Animals Killed or Sold and Wool Sold. 
ear. os tS 
Cattle.t Sheep. Swine. Cattle.1 Sheep. Swine. Wool. 
No. No. No. No. No. Nov -4y lb. 
1871 Se ae. 2,484,655 | 3,155,509 | 1,366,083 507,725 | 1,557,430 | 1,216,097 | 11,103,480 
PSS Rates hs. aot 3,382,396 3,048, 678 1,207,619 657, 681 1,496, 465 1,302,503 11,300, 736 
PSG. S Bae cee 3,997,023 2,563,781 1, 733, 850 957,737 1,464,172 1,791,104 10,031,970 
LOOL SSR Bees 5,576,451 2,510, 239 2,353 , 828 1,086,353 1,329,141 2,497,636 10,657,597 
gM Ese ae ee 6,526, 083 2,174,300 3,634,778 1,752, 7923 949,039} 2,771,7558 6, 933,955 
NQDIZEMR RE see 8,519,484 3, 203 , 966 3,404, 730 1,616,6263} 1,027,9693} 1,779,2573} 11,338,268 
LOS 12. sone .| 7,99),947 | 3,608,540 | 4,716,761 - - -|- - 


1Figures for 1871-91 do not include work oxen. 

2Census taken as of June 1, while previous censuses were taken in April, so that a greater number of 
young animals is included. 

3Animals slaughtered on farms were not included. The following figures are comparable with data 
given for the previous years (the 1911 amounts being partly estimated).— 


Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 
I) I epee pee eae Sind ohn i SON Die NE rR 1,915,059 1,097,015 4,282,624 
10! A Rapa eMnee Meer eran Satis aiecr, hae va cee ae OB 2,097,390 1,217,987 2,972,331 


In Table 11 are given statistics showing the numbers of animals on farms 
for the years 1919 to 1930, expressed as percentages of the average numbers for 
the quinquennium 1911-1915. 


11.—_Index Numbers of Animals on Farms in Canada, calendar years 1921-31. 
(Average number for 1921-1925=100.) 


Animals on Farms. 


Year. 


Horses. a aver pene Sheep. Swine. 
LO ose each ence saan nne SOR on RIA. CON Nag: 105-1 99-9 110-6 121-4 88-9 
1922). tac. s0)0 ate SR arated ove: ake snot Be cvaret sata Sie OUR Mena aRenSTCT | beter 100-6 100-2 102-2 107-8 90-3 
DE ea ete alan, ere aE RM PhO Oe te. AR Res Se 2 97-3 97-8 95-5 91-0 101-6 
QA erobtters cio Fo a seTRI has os baa: SRE nse OVA: Cate os 98-9 99-7 98-0 88-7 117-0 
1925, Speedin aie Peo ton Ci ecw h CRIS sleet ita: Cette, ioe OF 98-0 102-5 93-7 91-0 102-1 
LQQGF romeo oe ne cee he Ree eE Een en ee eee 93-7 102-7 80-9 103-8 100-6 
IQ Oyo serote ale cinereus ccc cciet LR Re a ee 94-3 103-8 90-1 107-8 108-3 
TODS A 5 scare culties oe oremateushe ios ip Rte tse S cplue SMe & ok Te ie 93-1 101-1 85-3 112-9 103-8 
ODO. Saraeectas Wecauctecsvere. 06 ens IM Rae ciate seer RT aE m2 93-1 98-5 87-5 120-1 101-1 
QSOs. sccetere ve eta areca 3 So CeO ake oe de RN Re Oe 90-8 98-5 89-8 122-1 92-3 
LOS esis seater ceo Be inesle ones oes MRE ets oS tre eae 8-3 93-9 76-6 119-2 103-8 


Live-Stock Marketings, 1930.—The number of cattle sold at stock-yards ~ 
showed a decrease of 192,946 and the sales of hogs a decrease of 156,103 in 1930 as 


1Revised by Dr. T. W. Grindley, Chief, Agricultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. For 
more detailed information on this subject see ‘‘Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics’’, published 
annually by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, also ‘‘Live Stock Market and Meat Trade Review’’, pub- 
lished annually by the Live Stock Branch of the Dominion Departmeht of Agriculture. See also the 
material under the heading ‘‘Farm Live Stock and Poultry’’, in Appendix III of this volume. 
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compared with 1929. Cattle sold numbered 606,489 in 1930, 799,485 in 1929, 
875,428 in 1928, 958,872 in 1927, 980,154 in 1926, 967,712 in 1925, 872,932 in 1924, 
830,898 in 1923 and 862,203 in 1922. The total numbers of hogs sold were 904,439 
in 1930, 1,060,542 in 1929, 1,090,316 in 1928, 1,117,555 in 1927, 1,138,533 in 1926, 
1,286,154 in 1925, 1,311,362 in 1924, 1,031,656 in 1923 and 835,773 in 1922. Sales 
of calves decreased from 378,860 in 1929 to 311,756 in 1930, and sheep sales de- 
creased from 541,470 in 1929 to 483,645 in 1930. 

Table 12 shows the receipts for sale at the various stock-yards and the dis- 
-position of the live stock sold in 1929 and 1930. - 


1%.—Receipts and Disposition of Live Stock at Principal Markets in Canada, calendar 
years 1929 and 1930. 


1929. 1930. 
Market and Classification. : Sheep Sheep 
Cattle.| Calves.| Hogs. and || Cattle. | Calves.| Hogs. and 
Lambs. Lambs 
Toronto— No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Recetas CLotably oe. ecte anes ees 318,021] 117,536] 227,720) 239,279] 276,184) 103,415] 195,557) 208,378 
a ag (CBotal we crerodsscxs 314,821] 118,069) 230,734! 237,166] 276,166} 103,894} 196,429) 206,905 
. Can. Packing Houses....... 236,249} 51,667] 215,904} 199,790) 200,638} 49,925 181,815 159, 469 
2 Hocal Butehers.:...'s.006.. 05 29,604} 18,508} 10,670} 27,684] 24,097) 22,586 8,470] 40,273 
BeeCOUNGLy OMT. oy siento cle 39, 823 4,358 8,967 9,692) 48,251) 10,9438 6, 144 7,029 
4. Other Stock-yards.......... 1,264 420 198 - 845 198 - 134 
Dap eS.Hlxportsy (stish2 aae.cs se 7,861) 43,116 - - 239) 20,242 = = 
6. Overseas Exxports........... 20 - - ~ 2,096 - - - 
Montreal (Pt. St. Charles)— 
Plecoiptse(LiOcal): £430 sie se ¢ saovsissiete 64,590] 138,207) 174,788] 157,360) 52,246] 107,903] 144,669] 136,380 
Shipments (Total)............... 76,320) 137,238] 190,313] 173,522) 59,831) 110,767) 176,718] 135,191 
1. Can. Packing Houses........| 60,026} 77,357) 91,516) 120,762) 44,213) 45,657] 86,807) 92,812 
Pe GOGAT BIGCHCTS. «5-06 sis = 14,134] 57,942] 98,280} 45,597] 14,061] 62,726) 86,357) 39,408 
Bene OUNLLY E OlNtSs ers. ce ek coh 962 44] 477 4,478 1,316 747 ibesyal Prose 
4. Other Stock-yards.......... 945 1,004 90 2,685 153 1,552 1,983 1,649 
Drea LURDOFUS. ce ncccegessa cs = aa 494 - = - 85 ~ - 
6. Overseas Exxports........... ~ - ~ - 88 - - = 
Montreal (East End)— 
Receipts GPotalyee.:. coe ecco ...| 15,280] 29,9541 21,883] 18,851] 11,697} 28,302] 18,734] 12,206 
epmawe (CRGtalic. cides és cnet 15,280] 29,952) 22,881) 18,845) 11,517) 29,514) 18,792) 12,192 
. Can. Packing Houses........ 9,692} 6,233] 2,919] 5,390] 3,826) 7,679] 2,949) 4,411 
2 Local Butchers.............. 5,199] 23,715) 19,865] 13,455 7,548] 21,835} 15,841 7, 781 
Se OOUNELY TE OINtS. osc ee dees acs 389 4 47 - 143 - 2 - 
4, Other Stock-yards.......... - - - - - - ~ - 
ee GEA OHEIXDOLPUS (sos ceo 46 3 «fale - - - - - - - ~ 
innipeg— 
Beans OLR Dette ce eres ore 233,302| 52,639) 281,003] 62,178] 155,623) 41,531) 242,003] 60,768 
ShipmonteaCrotal) sree osc 232,478| 52,203) 280,956] 61,320) 158,630) 39,719] 240,297] 61,764 
1. Can. Packing Houses........ 117,376] 35,397] 157,976} 44,075) 91,816) 30,569] 114,251) 52,665 
Pe WOcHl BULCNOrA:.c cats eek 4,385 6,682} 18,829 2721 erie: 3,815 9,539 2,469 
Se, WOUNSEY LOINtK. sol ecko oo 86,394 3,509) 45,545) 14,524) 38,454 3,033] 61,077 6,098 
4. Other Stock-yards.......... 17,754 663} 58,606 — |} 21,407 1, fo2) 552238 532 
Ty) WS Sis ah 00g &: Ri earn gcse 56, 569 5,952 - - 3, 264 550 187 ~ 
C ne Overseas Exports........... - - - ~ 311 - - - 
algary— 
Rocerpts (GRC Oe See. pernchase Nema 71,935) 15,512) 109,526] 24,760) 47,632} 13,101) 95,091) 23,780 
Shipments (Cl otal) i... i 2... es . 85,436 1,862) 109,526} 24,700)) 60,296 437| 95,091] 23,772 
1. Can. Packing Houses........ 52,351 1,462] 101,651] 20,868] 48,277 352} 86,015) 19,489 
Do bhocal BULCUeIA..... > oss cence 2,574 204 422 108)) 2,211 85 350 166 
3. Country Points::....... ee 18, 001 196 6,213 3,724 8, 646 - 8,013 4,117 
4, Other Stock-yards.......... 237 - 1,240 - 345 - 713 - 
OLE SRDOLEG!., of sens slates cas 11, 637 - - - 651 - - - 
6. Overseas Exports........... - - - - 166 = - - 
Edmonton— ; i 
POCOIDIS CLOUBLYN, «. occ cs nh ea se 58,0821 18,270} 122,718) 14,573]) 33,884] 11,425) 85,436 15,118 
Shipments (Total)............... 59,729] 18,322] 115,772] 14,793]) 35,440) 11,476} 80,137| 17,465 
1. Can. Packing Houses........| 33,205] 15,029} 88,141 8,404} 21,096 8,779| 59,116 9,156 
22 LupCal Butchers..." t... <6. 2,349 1,740 5,522 3,024 22006 1,896 5,404 4,454 
ee OUNGEY, POMS 5 vice. ai eiew:s« 12,808 705} 15,038 3,248 9,955 707} 10,726 3,211 
4. Other Stock-yards.......... 1,069 183 6, 816 117 1,495 ~ 4,891 644 
Mt LUXPOLUS atone « oe sce’ 10,298 665 255 ~ 538 94 - = 
- Prince Albert— 
REMOOIINES (POUL) toss ccs «ns ohio 6,488 1,158} 25,189 1,063 3,722 563] 24,236 898 
Shipments (Total). >)... ....5.. 0 6,408] 1,087} 25,068 923) 4,116 518} 24,462 765 
1. Can. Packing Houses........ 3,246 886} 15,998 679], 1,726 294} 22,530 620 
Po LOCA Dutehers:.. vecevse ve es 213 119 151 oy 174 42 140 72 
te COUNLEY LE OINtS, <2 sss simu 1,468 82 1,015 219 1,788 177 1,559 73 
4, Other Stock-yards.......... 755 - 7,904 - 428 5 233 - 
RS EIRDOLERY fais baie os ete ale 726 - - - - = = = 
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12.— Receipts and Disposition of Live Stock at Principal Markets in Canada, calendar 
years 1929 and 1930—concluded. 


1929. ) 1930. 
Market and Classification. Sheep Sheep 
Cattle. | Calves.| Hogs. and || Cattle. | Calves.| Hogs. and 
Lambs. Lambs. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Moose Jaw— 
Receipts: (hotal\annncndoe ose etre 23,198} 3,981) 51,788) 20,606)) 17,402} 3,684] 37,245) 23,352 
Shipments (Lota) seen secant 23, 436 3,968) 51,754) 31,0384]) 17,254 3, 6/a12 180, 200 232 250 
1. Can. Packing Houses.....+..} 15,165 2,831] 41,280 8,952) 10,340 2,063} 27,575) 13,037 
QeLocal Butchers... os .5.0 van 16 75 28 - 46 22 35 6 
3 @@ountrysbomtssy.eae se eens 4,619 716 6,127) 21,988 oy 100) 1,350 6,064] 10,213 
4. Other Stock-yards.......... 1,361 48 4,319 94 980 230| 3,031 - 
OU SS xportse ssc eee ee eee Dato 298 - - 138 8 - - 
Saskatoon— 

Receipts+(L otal) see oe 8,539 1,603) 45,927 2,800 8,099 1,832} 61,468 2,765 
Shipments: Glotal) so, acermn ee 8,480 1,629] 45,355 2, 163 7,940 1, 7531 615353 2,869 
1. Can. Packing Houses........ 4, 223 640} 32,292 1,578 3,857 1,101} 46,926 1,994 
24 LocalsButcherss. ssa aes 1,820 838 2,361 699 1,820 587 3,218 528 
sa CountryLointsse eee 853 109 6, 609 366 1, 709 65 5,593 316 
4. Other Stock-yards.......... 891 42 4,093 120 554 - 5,616 31 
Isyedal Ofsted DhqoOu cess en wes teat 693 - - - - - _ - 


The interprovincial and export movement of live stock in 1930 shows a falling- 
off in cattle and calves, but an increase in swine and sheep. ‘Total shipments in 
1930 with comparative figures for 1929 in parentheses were as follows: cattle 258,365 
(443,807); calves 105,966 (184,987); swine 696,258 (676,405) and sheep 144,018 
(128,839). Alberta was the largest shipper in the aggregate and also the largest 
shipper of hogs and sheep and lambs, reporting 62,086 cattle, 2,678 calves, 257,563 
swine and 84,137 sheep. Saskatchewan led in cattle shipments and Ontario in 
shipments of calves. 

The marketings of live stock through stock-yards by direct shipment to 
packers, or by export according to provinces of origin for the calendar year 1930 
are given in Table 13. In Table 14 are given the statistics of the grading of animals 
from five provinces marketed through the stock-yards in 1930. 


13.—Live Stock from Several Provinces of Canada, Marketed through Stock- Yards, 
Packers, etc., calendar year 1939. 


Ivo Stock: t ecolphae Quebec. | Ontario. |Manitoba. eee Alberta. | Total. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Cattle— 
Totals to stock-yards....... 1,089 34, 185 292, 184 69, 402 105,331 94,043) 596,234 
Direct to packers........... - 680 41,774 846 4,821 18, 795 66,916 
Direct foriexport;. .:. 4200. 1, 203 908 7,385 20 379 3,031 12,926 
Totals, Cattle......... 25292 35,773| 341,343 70,268; 110,531) 115,869) 676,076 
Calves— . 
Totals to stock-yards....... 2,062 97,648 130, 448 24,456 22,109 24,875| 301,598 
Direct to ‘packers. .... vente: - 351 25, 994 449 1,394 12) b21 40,709 
Direct lor export... 0. .a0ee 223 De lio 8,319 - 9 30 10, 756 
Totals, Calves......... 2,285| - 100,174) 164,761 24, 905 23,512 37, 426 358, 063 
Hogs— 
Totals to stock-yards....... 3,937 66,104} 251,765 122,495 239,775 219,760 903 , 836 
Direct to packers........... 16, 825 16, 723 802, 103 77, 636 74, 804 409,175] 1,397,266 
Direct for export........... 235 - 12 = - - 247 
Totals, Hogs........... 20, 997 82,827| 1,053,880} 200,131) 314,579) 628,935) 2,301,349 
Sheep— 
Totals to stock-yards....... 10,723 133,779 197,302 39,837 41,006 79,000} 501,647 
Direct to packers........... - 1, 625 55,054 1,026 2,097 27,774 87,576 
Directstor éxporte.- 6) fee 183 15 1,498 - - 53 1,749 
Totals, Sheep......... 10,906) 135,419) 253,854 40,863 43,103) 106,827) 590,972 


Store cattle purchased....... 31 Patae 77, 298 15,725 11, 740 14,344 120,870 
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14.—Grading of the Live Stock from several Provinces of Canada, 
Stock- Yards, calendar year 1930. 


Live Stock and Grade. 


1. Cattle: 
Steers up to 1,050 Ib.— 
Good and choice 
Medium 


S59 S)6. 4. 5 we 
ee ary 


ee ee 


Steers over 1 ,050 Ib.— 
Good and choice......... 
Medium 


i a 


Heifers— 
Good and choice 
Medium 


Fed Calves— 
Good and choice......... 
Medium 
Cows— 


Se ee 


Ce 
ee ee ey 


Pe 


Comm 


Milkers and Springers shades 
Unclassified—Jan.—Mar. !. 


MOUse as rent 


2. Calves: 
Veal— 
Good and choice......... 
Common and medium.... 
Grass 


Ce 


ee 


3. Hogs: 
Select bacon 
Bacon 


HIOAVIGS hele cl. Lee shee 'oes 


Sows No. 1 


ed 


i 


~~. 


. Lambs and Sheep: 
Lambs— 
Good handyweights 
ood: hesvies< i osc. css,. 2 
Usenet all Bad ts Sate 
Bucks.. MA ts, § 
Sheep— 
Good heavies 


NOSTITEEMON 0 als-< oes: 0'c, 5 nce 
Unclassified.... 


Totals Pie: 


Maritime 


Ontario. |Manitoba 


No. 


1,881 
3, 606 
3,590 


993 


1,159 
434 


2,734 
3,818 
1,831 


1,046 
645 


3,190 
4,828 
2,506 
1,772 


839 
1,114 


5, 836 
6,955 


16,083 
69, 402 


10,718 
13, 730 
8 


Saskat- 


"| chewan. 


No. 


3,829 
6, 252 
6, 265 


3, 102 
3,702 
1,126 


5,304 
5, 650 
2,248 


943 
799 


5, 623 
5,537 
2,904 
1,801 


1,172 
1,626 


13,171 
10,274 


17,148 
105,331 


515 


Marketed at the 


a a) | | if fa rey 


22,109 


16,054 
53, 693 
150, 456 
12,081 


—— —— . | | — SS | ESS TE SS J eS 


—. $e | [| | [| | 


Provinces. Quebec. 

No. No. No. 
8 36 8,967 
22 426| 26.615 
133 2,461, 14,920 
131 704] 11,247 
126 950| 18.270 
103 707 3.544 
18 162 9, 166 
20 408| 24/948 
25 1,338] 11,152 
2 63 3,992 
2 107 3/663 
23 1,306] 13,931 
60 3/932] 15,026 
23 1,890] 11,785 
3 6.448] 10,776 
4 338 2,401 
29 1,943 5.458 
¥ 101 9,755 
= 1,049} 15.241 
24 u 124 
x 4 238 
ie 463 3,226 
357| 10,049] «67,739 
1,089 34,185] 292,184 
31| 11,304] 54,217 
318}. 41.1141 67,109 
1,713] 45,230 9 129 
2,062; 97,648] 130,448 
5, 897 7,885| 260,445 
5.976| 23,885) 553.650 
5225}  25.797| 148.478 
660 3449| 26.322 
257 1,017 3/933 
1,615| 18.295} 36,204 
285 943 4.396 
744 1,280| 17.761 
40 114 751 
63 162 1,928 
20,762; 82,827] 1,053,868 
3,314]  46,715| 142,474 
1,004 14.491 2) 597 
3443] 98 °986| 12/400 
1,987| 31,937] 24,061 
40 585 3,468 
205 4,052} 11.779 
265 4.179 3/208 
465 4.934 385 
10.723} 133,779| 197,302 


24,831 
1,343 
8,964 
1,135 


683 
1,395 
1,291 

195 


39,837 


41,006 


Alberta. | Total. 

No. No. 
5,493 20, 214 
3,874 40,795 
4,512 31,881 
6,458 22,635 
4,018 28), 220 
2,269 8,183 
5,058 22,442 
3,044] ‘ 37,888 
1,397 17,991 
1,95 7,579 
2,070 7,286 
6, 841 30,914 
3,336 32,019 
2,060 21,168 
1,662 22,462 
737 5,491 
863 11,033 
7,394 36, 257 
4,996 38,515 
3,363 9, 252 
1,507 6,990 
383 4,513 
IAD 132,501 
94,043 596, 234 
11, 660 96, 646 
13,196 148, 632 
19 56,320 
24,875 301,598 
38,041 357, 144 
132,346 822,500 
365,576 766, 808 
13, 752 62,845 
4,062 20,778 
56, 447 196, 934 
8,841 28,507 
8,482 38,499 
404 2,458 
984 4,629 
628, 935| 2,301,102 
30,391 270, 732 
4,100 25,951 
3,845 60,941 
133 55,941 
1,072 6,993 
8,151 32,505 
1,103 11,416 
30, 205 37, 168 
79,000) 501,647 


1The classification of cattle was changed at the beginning of April and, therefore, receipts by grades are 
given only from April 1 to Dec. 31 and receipts for the first three months are included as ‘‘Unclassified’’. 
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Slaughtering and Meat-packing.—The tendency to large scale production 
in this industry is shown in the summary of census records below. ‘The number 
of establishments has rapidly dropped off while the industry has grown by leaps 
and bounds. The concentration of the industry into a comparatively small number 
of large establishments has resulted in the utilization of by-products and in a marked 
increase in economy and efficiency of operation. In addition to the principal 
statistics reported in the decennial censuses from 1871 to 1921, annual figures 
collected through the Census of Industry for the years 1925 to 1930 are included 
in Table 15, whilst live stock slaughtered at Canadian inspected establishments 
in 1930 and 1931 are shown in Table 16. 


15.—Principal Statistics of the Slaughtering and Meat-Packing Industry of Canada, 
decennially 1871-1921, annually 1925-30. 


=_- 


Description. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901.1 1911.1 1921. 
Establishments........ No. 193 203 527 57 80 84 
Capital invested....... $ 419,325! 1,449,677! 2,173,077) 5,395,162] 15,321,088] 58,459,555 
Himployeesin 2.2 a4 .e No. 841 852 1,620 2,416 4,214 9,711 
Salaries and wages..... $ 145,376 209, 483 503 , 053 1,020, 164 2,685,518) 13,547,778 
Cost of materials....... $ 2,942,786 3,163,576 5,554,246] 19,520,058] 40,951,761] 113,389,835 
Value of products...... $ 8,799,552] 4,084,183} 7,125,831) 22,217,984] 48,527,076) 153,136, 289 

Description. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
Establishments........ No. 74 73 76 1 74 76 
Capital invested....... $ 54,316,048) 55,712,724) 60,612,029} 66,198,507] 67,777,803) 60,778,996 
Employees... :.20.225.- No. 10, 709 10,685 11,048 11,244 10, 762 9,290 
Salaries and wages..... $ 13,549,545! 13,757,638) 14,551,250} 14,242,362} 13,998,716] 12,114,667 
Cost of materials....... $ | 132,329,355) 139,200,096} 183,076,361] 142,396,342] 151,814,517) 129,004,327 


Value of products...... $. | 163,816,810) 167,127,091) 167,220,892) 174,096,419] 185,842,902) 164,029, 953 
I 


1 Includes only establishments employing five hands and over. 


16.—Live Stock Slaughtered at Canadian Inspected Establishments, by DAS: 
1930 and 1931. 


1930. 

Month. oa —————-— 

Cattle. | Calves. Sheep. Hogs. Cattle. | Calves. Sheep. Hogs. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
ANUATI. So pete ches 54,345 14,137 30, 879 206,542 53,193 15,383 37,301 165, 902 
Februaryere wee. 40, 703 15,981 20,064 167, 722 40,979 17,828 382,443 161,161 
March, Gate eet. 43,429 30,818 24,208 168,370 47,917 36,594 31,553 153 , 883 
Aprils, ¢ AeA ee 44,065 56,068 26, 839 161, 804 48,107 52,644 26,905 172,315 
Mayet. Sao. 48,466 59, 227 22,584 174,082 50,927 51,618 22,905 157, 831 
JUhees. ;ae ees 40,356 41,545 85,553 159, 200 47,673 44,261 55,889 163,951 
DULY, 2). ae eee ace 45,815 34,74] 55, 933 127,031 45,794 31,021 70, 858 148, 255 
Augistciie eae, cen 48,231 26,736 79, 223 123,580 48,508 29,195 80,920 161, 664 
September......... 53, 662 29,876 114, 460 139, 804 52,446 28,107 116, 930 204, 493 
October ieee. wos. 68, 613 27,897 184,560 160,432 55,179 25,117 192,571 246,950 
November........ 57,503 20,562 98, 252 167,501 52,668 22,158 98,077 259,110 
December......... 56,829 18, 649 52,564 170, 257 48,645 17,150 54,539 247, 250 


Totals......... 602,017) 376,237) 745,119) 1,926,325) 592,036) 371,076) 820,891) 2,242,765 


Consumption of Animal Products.—The consumption of meats in Canada 
in 1930 is estimated at 671,425,526 pounds of beef, 744,327,819 pounds of pork 
and 70,639,631 pounds of mutton and lamb. The per capita consumption of beef 
on this basis amounts to 65-79 pounds; pork, 72-93 pounds and mutton and lamb, 
6:92 pounds, a total of 145-64 pounds of meats per capita per annum. The cor- 
responding data for other animal products are as follows: butter, 299,032,488 
pounds and 29-30 pounds; cheese, 36,758,647 pounds and 3-60 pounds; eggs, 
307,147,408 dozen and 30-09 dozen, and poultry 112,300,270 pounds and 11-00 
pounds. Details are given in Table 17. 
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17.—Total and Per Capita! Consumption of Meats and Live-Stock Products in 
Canada, calendar years 1926-39. 


Item. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. 
BEEF. 
Slaughtered in Canada............... No. 1,902,032 1,998,454 1,948, 790 1,953,399 1,903,890 
Estimated dressed weight........... Ib. | 684,731,520] 707,676,170) 691,820,450) 693,456,645] 675,880,950 
fam ponts.6f. beabex.cek 2. siete elvedes bhi 325, 127 249,897 2,519,091 5, 235,412 3,631,176 
“ | 685,056,647) 707,926,067] 694,339,541] 698,692,057] 679,512,126 
Bixporbs OfDCehic, Mas len «.)4en's atetste oc bh 27,233,800] 56,741,800) 47,136,700) 31,230,800 8,086, 600 
Totals, consumption...............-. * "657, 822,847 “651, 184, a “647, 202,841) 667,461, 257 671,425,526 
Consumption per capita.............. s 69-61 67-5 65-82 66-57 65-79 
PORK. 
Slaughtered in Canada............... No. 5,636,011] 5,964,827) 5,880,096) 5,747,114] 5,247,687 
Estimated dressed weight........... lb. | 800,313,562} 847,005,434! 834,973,632] 816,090,188] 745,171,554 
EMNGLtSHOMPOLK seieer cte sae pals rendhets e 16,062,301} 10,706,633} 13,975,142) 21,506,270} 19,631,665 
“ | 816,375,863} 857,712,067] 848,948,774] 837,596,458] 764,803,219 
FixnOrts Ot DOr. ceed Mes ots vee ees “ 1 109,983,400] 82,581,700] 52,354,100} 38,957,400} 20,475,400 
Totals, consumption................. “ | 706,392,463] 775,180,367] 796,594,674) 798,639,058) 744,327,819 
Consumption per capita.............. ie 74-75 80-45 81-01 79-65 72-93 


MUTTON AND LAMB. 


Slaughtered in Canada............... No. 1,394,978 1, 450, 222 1,528,386 1,625,508 1,661, 734 
Estimated dressed weight........... Ib. | 55,799,120] 58,008,880} 61,135,440} 65,020,320) 66,469,360 
Imports of mutton and lamb......... ee 1,672,906 1,946,037} 2,332,571 4,401,258} 4,411,771 

ea 57,472,026} 59,954,917} 63,468,011) 69,421,578) 70,881,131 
Exports of mutton and lamb......... ve 1,274,000 1,889, 200 1,127,800 573,300 241,500 
Totals, consumption................. = 56,198,026} 58,065,717| 62,340,211] 68,848,278] 70,639,631 
Consumption per capita.............. sé 5-95 6-03 6-34 6-87 6-92 


SUMMARY OF PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION, ALL MEATS. 


LEPSTe Man VATA a i Pan RO oe a lb. 69-61 67-59 65-82 66-57 65-79 
Ora Pee ee Mena Lats cs Doe her, s 74-75 80-45 81-01 79-65 72-93 
Miutipnand Iams... bose. veeaces ee. s¢ 5-95 6-03 6-34 6-87 6-92 
Totals, Consumption of All 
Meats per capita............ as 150-31 154-07 153-17 153-09 145-64 
BUTTER. 
On hand, Jan. 1..... d , ee. oe eee lb. 10,015,826) 14,548,427} 21,609,123] 18,785,942) 13,689,985 
Production—Creamery.............. “ | 177,209,287] 176,978,947] 168,027,039] 170,810,230] 185,751,061 
Home-made..:......... - 95,000,000} 95,000,000) 90,000,000} 88,000,000} 84,337,000 
NETO a hos aad oud snd tec < 9,151,882} 11,208,819) 16,801,656} 35,928,249) 38,606,055 
“| 291,376,995) 297,736,193] 296,437,818} 308,524,421] 322,384,101 
“LES DO la RR ee a a ei = 9,814,013 2,696, 000 1,994, 800 1,400, 400 1,180,400 
é « | 281,562,982} 295,040,193] 294,443,018! 307,124,021] 321,203,701 
mn name eo lGi. ee eS 14,548,427] 21,609,123} 13,785,942} 13,689,985} 22,171,213 
Totals, consumption................. Mo 267,014,555) 273,431,070] 280,657, oe 293, ai te 299,032,488 
Consumption Pen Capita y. ot Vedat $ 27-96 28-38 28-5 29-30 


1¥For estimates of population, upon which per capita figures are calculated, see p. 110. 
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17.—Total and Per Capita! Consumption of Meats and Live-Stock Products in 
Canada, calendar years 1926-39—concluded. 


Item. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. 
CHEESE. 
Onshand Janel a. sees a eae Ib. | 22,410,962} 23,302,293) 20,844,826} 18,464,126) 12,076,024 
Production—Factory................ “| 171,731,631] 138,056,908) 144,584,619] 118,746,286} 119,105,203 
Homemade tan. eens o 500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 490, 000 482,900 
Tm ports. tar eee eee ee iy 132185626} 1,720,797). D778 N761 251037 2a Sie ace 
“| 195,861,219] 163,579,998} 167,708,206} 139,804,136} 133,451,903 
TE RDOLGS eat rete keane citre baetie ener “ | 134,656,000} 110,533,000) 114,152,500) 92,946,100) 80,163,700 
bs 61,205,219} 53,046,998} 53,555,706} 46,858,036} 53,288, 203 
Onphand Dee wolee ace: aceite meter s 23,302,293} 20,844,826! 18,464,126} 12,076,024) 16,529,556 
‘Totals: cOnsuUINPIONi es. shot eee H 37,902,926} 32,202,172) 35,091,580) 34,782,012) 36,758,647 
Consumption per capita.............. e 4-01 3-34 3-57 3-47 3-60 
EGGS. 
Production=Hariiss.idoe «atone doz.| 237,080,399} 253,277,227| 268,456,053] 274,317,872] 278,255,753 
OtherMert tere cers 2 25,000,000} 25,000,000} 25,000,000} 25,000,000} 25,000,000 
Tan pOEtsa Ii ij eee. oe cl eee + 4,479,815 4,576,671 3,016, 702 1,086, 664 4,080,560 
“ | 266,560,214) 282,853,898] 296,472,755] 300,404,536] 307,336,313 
FEXDO;LS..WR detection ate © ee Pte i 1,776,559 448, 206 988, 484 1,147,829 188, 905 
‘Rotals,.cCOnSumptiONn.. «. ste oH ose “ | 264,783,655) 282,405,692] 295,484,271] 299,256,707! 307, 147,408 
Consumption per capita.............. e 28-02 29-31 30:05 29-85 30-09 
POULTRY. 
Poultry—On farimsic. 620. seas seca No.| 50,108,516) 50,178,485} 53,779,539} 59,932,963] 60,795,000 
Hlsewihere sj.) teresa oe 7,082,000 7,082,000 7,082,000 7,082,000 7,082,000 
TROCANGAR. Sa oie aa erie SV sf 57,190,516} 57,260,485) 60,861,539] 67,014,963) 67,877,000 
MAT RGLINOS Seri. beet eee rose as 16,524,252] 16,497,025} 17,470,580} 19,246,899} 19,376,000 
Estimated dressed weight........... lb. 97,681,758| 96,782,064} 102,409,964] 113,105,085] 113,607,350 
EGXDOLUS sa eR RE Re oles A aoa wc eS 7,398, 974 4,557,045 4,618, 298 4,431,849 1,307,080 


Rotals sconsumperonien. sce at ee 


a 90, 282, 784 
Consumption per capita.............. 9-55 


92,225,019} 97,791,666} 108,673,236) 112,300,270 
9-57 9-95 10-84 11-00 


1For estimates of population, upon which per capita figures are calculated, see p. 110. 


Interprovincial and International Trade in Meats.—Manitoba was the 
largest shipper of meats, moving a total of 55,801,341 pounds out of the province 
during the year 1930. Beef handled amounted to 17,304,993 pounds, veal 825,798 
pounds, mutton and lamb 510,683 pounds, fresh pork 4,110,136 pounds, cured 
pork 4,378,608 pounds, pure lard 1,760,618 pounds, lard compound 1,290,828 pounds 
and miscellaneous meat products 25,619,677 pounds. Ontario shipped 52,278,597 
pounds, the principal items including 20,398,730 pounds of beef, 1,108,244 pounds 
of veal, 862,428 pounds of mutton and lamb, 787,168 pounds of fresh pork, 10,133,266 
pounds of cured pork, 6,242,526 pounds of pure lard, 1,085,032 pounds of lard com- 
pound and 11,661,203 pounds of miscellaneous products. Shipments from Quebec 
totalled 31,046,901 pounds, 3,890,623 pounds being beef, 1,033,208 pounds veal, 
671,123 pounds mutton and lamb, 1,954,545 pounds fresh pork, 2,884,414 pounds 
cured pork, 751,532 pounds pure lard, 903,414 pounds lard compound and 18,958,042 
pounds miscellaneous products. Alberta shipments aggregated 16,403,464 pounds 
made up of 2,370,225 pounds of beef, 556,232 pounds of veal, 312,187 pounds of 
mutton and lamb, 1,413,653 pounds of fresh pork, 5,147,876 pounds of cured pork, 
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1,267,810 pounds of pure lard, 1,989 pounds of lard compound and 5,333,542 pounds 
of miscellaneous items. Shipments from Saskatchewan were as follows: beef 
_ 240,043 pounds, fresh pork 278,231 pounds, cured pork 1,302,922 pounds, lard 
compound 29 pounds, miscellaneous 161,477 pounds, a total of 1,982,702 pounds. 
Totals for other provinces were: Prince Edward Island 15,766 pounds, Nova Scotia 
420,835 pounds, New Brunwick 140,644 pounds, and British Columbia 816,097 
pounds. Details of these shipments will be found at pp. 50-59 of the ‘Live Stock 
and Animal Products Statistics, 1930”, which may be obtained on application to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Export and Import Trade in Live Stock and Live-Stock Products.—The 
exports of live stock and live-stock products from the Dominion to the United 
Kingdom, the United States and all countries, are shown for the four fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1928-31, in Table 12 of the chapter on External Trade, at pp. 
428-435, and imports in Table 13 at pp. 452-457. Exports and imports are also 
available by calendar years 1926-1930, and may be found on pp. 81-83 and 84 of 
the report on “Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics, 1930’, At pp. 298-316 
of the report on ‘“Trade of Canada (Imports for Consumption and Exports), Calen- 
dar Year 1930” figures are given of exports of “Animals and Animal Products” 
for 1929 and 1930 and imports of this class for the same calendar years will be found 
at pp. 91-110 of the same report. 


Section 4.—Cold Storage. 


Cold Storage Warehouses.—Under the Cold Storage Act, 1907 (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 6), now consclidated as c. 25, R.S.C., 1927, subsidies have been granted by 
the Dominion Government towards the construction and equipment of cold storage 
warehouses open to the public, the Act and regulations made thereunder being 
administered by the Department of Agriculture. Table 18 shows for 1931 the 
number of cold storage warehouses in Canada, with the refrigerated space. The 
latter amounts to 51,626,469 cubic feet, of which 11,109,730 cubic feet apply to 55 
warehouses subsidized under the Act, while 40,606,739 cubic feet apply to 493 
non-subsidized warehouses. 


18.—Cold Storage Warehouses in Canada, by Provinces, 1931. 


Nors.—The figures in this table are supplied through the courtesy of J. F. Singleton, Chief of the 
Division of Dairy Markets and Cold Storage, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


Subsidized Public Warehouses. Total Warehouses. 

Province. Num- | Refriger- Gust Total Num- | Refriger- 
: ber. | ated Space. Bus Subsidy. ber. | ated Space. 

Cubic ft. $ $ Cubic ft. 
Prince-Mdward Island....).......... 2 212,358 66, 970 20,091 id 276, 662 
ING Vr COLI ees eit eck be aloes eleles 6 1,957,197 2,596, 965 779, 090 22 2,617, 906 
IE TUNIS WICIE 2-2 es ace ce ee bles 3 1,162,761 537,996 161,399 24 1,083,216 
aise Olelvs ie Ua {ORE a en a 8 568 , 974 609, 228 182,768 90} 11,500,186 
Copter ae) BO eS ee eee ee 23 4,408, 236 2,691,349 807,405 195) 16,331,145 
HS OPSITEH AAD Sars a ln I a a ae 1 27,500 32,000 9, 600 51 5,512,374 
Aap Ra DOME WAN hits ites eich cise chsh, sa $0: 4 437,596 268, 707 80, 612 48} 1,996,417 
JEST EE SR OS ON a A We 351,059 242,000 72, 600]| — 30 4,263,418 
TarthienOOlMe DIA. ork wee ee ees 6 1,984,049 1,746,471 523,941 80 8,000, 245 
CALLE Melee ene ee ee - - - - 1 44,900 


Rie Sy es wattle 55) 11,109,730) 8,791,686) 2,637,506 548} 51,626, 469 


Cold Storage Stocks.—Statistics of the stocks of food in the cold storage 
warehouses of Canada are collected and published monthly by the Agricultural 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau cf Statistics. A summary of the cold storage 
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data is included in the report on “Live Stock and Animal Products Statistics’, 


published annually. 


In Table 19 are included statistics by months, for 1930 and 


1931, of the stocks of food in cold storage and in process of cure, for various import- 


ant commodities. 


19.—Stocks of Food on Hand in Cold Storage and in Process of Cure, by Months 
and Commodities, 1930 and 1931. 


Norte.—Figures in this table are of stocks on hand on the first of each month as published by the Agri- 
cultural Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
aE ASE ES ES OS ES SE TE a TE ES ST EST TT 


Month, 
1930. 

JAMAL Y. se coe eG slstteia terse 2 
Robruary von heeds eee oe 
Marche tcc) ceeisreus siete 
ADril rriincceivone ih osiente shane 
AY Cai aeys co HenG OR REPRE OI IIS CS IE 
Juve Mer. eras stress cee 
July ins tase ees Z|. Fees 
AUSUSU se osrautee eeteeicln elaine 
September? fe. 2e peacees coer 
Octobers. crecete nee oc tees 
November 

December ivinesceece ces ore 

1931 
JANUATY. Pes ee fk Ses 
HeDEGALY- cerca ek a3. cececites 
Marches thccceenc sooo 
Aprile eaumiace this ctieetee co 
MGV. eo etnies coe nteenetae oe 
JUNE Ds. MASE reas oe ee 
Salyer ie ence siaics 
AUUSt Sede othe nertatel dates & 
Septem bers. San. tacoashees 
October Marte coer 
No@vem bernie a5. oe betes 
Decemberiyn..ss.ceacseeeres 
Month Veal. 
1930. lb. 
Jantiarvaseecnee 3,239, 765 
February 2,592,278 
Marehey dence. : 1,872,937 
Aprilieeeyacenios 1,631,038 
Maver eaaetic,s 2,147,856 
June se. dogs sos 2,309,523 
JiLliyiegaetiers ane 2,414,560 
AUSUStAse hss 3s 2,401, 142 
September..... 2,075,645 
October........ 2,824; 711 
November..... 2,818, 894 
December 2,537,825 
1931. 

JANUaKy ee oak. 2,155,184 
February 1,396, 966 
Marches. sec 1,061, 659 
April een serete 890,715 
May.naroor.auee 1,321,488 
Bik, wera cettne 1 (Si oon 
JULY cece hee 1, 729,872 
ANISUSG seme 1,614,471 
September..... 1,573,865 
October........ 1,585,533 
November..... 1,696,171 
December...... 1, 602, 202 


14’ 350,844 
18/321. 653 
19/840, 451 


20,286,049 


19,603,813 
15, 795, 287 
10,781,995 


7,544, 226 
5, 945, 223 
3,719,335 
4,969,360 
9,880, 620 
16, 966, 237 
18,632,751 
19,082,451 
19, 618,350 
17,997,366 
13, 408, 585 
8,991,750 


Fresh. 


lb. 
13,719, 067 
17,245,773 
17,688, 497 
19,393,576 
18,386,148 
17,145,989 
15,532, 652 
10,933, 165 
8,717, 730 
5,611,383 
5,553, 604 
6,556,210 


8, 226, 290 
9,268,776 
11, 225, 403 
10, 296, 690 
11,527,377 
10,792,877 


11, 452, 721 


Butter. 


Ib. 
13, 689, 985 
13, 931,530 
13, 289,329 
12,503,563 
8,446,549 
11,163,780 
22,822,328 
33, 605, 009 
40,224,517 
38,726,275 
34,388,704 
29,215,701 


22,171,218 
17,337,952 
11,588, 652 


20, 933, 554 
33,214, 532 
40,400, 552 
41,078, 798 
37,691,418 
31,672,938 


Pork. 


Cured. 


lb. 
7,442,149 
7,705,376 
8,332, 456 
8,279,315 
8,145,177 
9,118,678 
12,167,056 


6,116,393 


6,648,557 
6,537,712 
7,678,917 
7,177, 683 
7,475,111 
7,279,917 
7,446,489 
6,073, 152 
7,494,457 
6,536, 751 
7, 148, 052 
8,355, 677 


of Cure. 


Cheese. 


lb. 
12,076,024 
10,317,278 
8,859,570 
6,350,320 
6,407, 755 
6,471,834 
15, 784,046 
25, 247,333 
30,976,401 
31,250,460 
24,800,773 
16,914, 747 


16,529,556 
14, 643, 787 
13, 206,345 
11,792,927 
10,379, 132 
10,651, 736 
19,085, 500 
25, 283, 830 
29,830,929 
21,082,677 
14, 296, 818 
12, 640, 692 


In Process 


6,498, 772 


4,712,358 


6,213,119 


Fresh. 


lb. 
22,384, 646 
19, 663, 738 
15,723, 639 
14,915,109 
12,487,921 
11,335, 980 
10,099,061 


10, 094, 202 


11,249,171 


10,828,595 
10,531, 854 


9,472, 736 


Lard. 


Ib. 
2,863 , 828 
2,880, 955 
2,661,353 
2,642,115 


1,816,342 


2,093, 899 


1,947,020 


Beef. 


200, 033 


228,054 
197,883 
315, 867 
264,991 
223 , 565 
177,373 
157,496 
170,406 
191,617 
146,838 
90,710 
120,446 


lb. 
7 694, 632 


7, 250, 633 


6,989,216 


6,790,539 
8,218,471 


Process 


Ce ee 


130,568 


168,525 
154, 162 
146, 462 
145, 674 
102,872 
168,622 
186,548 
184,728 
174,505 
132,465 
104, 688 
118,325 


Poultry. 


am 45 
11,611,440 
10, 606, 197 


4,295,099 


7,550,516 
6,893,101 
6,373, 960 
4,930,105 
3,283, 964 
2,420, 156 
1,811,327 
1,740,112 
1,639,151 
1,996,979 
3,214,611 
6, 929, 255 
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Section 5.— Bounties, Patents, Copyrights and Trade Marks. ! 
Bounties.—In cases where it is considered advisable for the Government to 
encourage the production of a particular commodity, bounties paid by the Gov- 
ernment are recognized substitutes for protective duties. In the past they have 
been made use of by Canada to a considerable degree, but the only bounties which 
involved payments in 1929-30 were those on hemp and on copper bars and rods. 
The amounts of these bounties paid in recent periods have been as follows:— 


Copper Bounties Paid in— 


Year ended June 30, 1925........ fe 164 P40 beatae: a.bas tet acres fois $ 14,551-75 
Year ended June 30, 1926........ TOVS08S627 Weal lOtic ccna. 02 ot oes oe hoes 108, 086-27 
Year ended June 30, 1927........ LO SSC OOS M AL aCe ooelcc omen wotrez ears 122, 904-39 
Year ended June 380, 1928........ PPD PA AAG VWs cb a Cats pieccle craves es, crorsied timred osers 62,572-24 
Year ended June 30, 1929........ GUSSiisl Za wat SOR sd... Saeeteas Laee ene 34, 185-63 
Year ended June 30, 1930........ LOL SD LAOS cat AO. cc as watios aeics sees oc 54, 285-75 
4 Mos. ended Oct. 31, 1930....... S80; 286M at SC. foecs dete orate ose 4,446-43. 

TQ GAIS ws des 2 steric. ats 59,458,074 Ib. $401, 032-46 

Hemp Bounties Paid in— 

Calendar year 1926............. VONO4S Mos BtnleOrg oases ois Se os oie $ 285-72 
Calendar year 1927............. BUT US TOA LaGieen see Nek bet. Sette ate 2,792.48 
Calendar year to ae Seriatouse Meict 826; S21 sata seonsaceccasideecieant ok ats 10, 335-25 
Calendar year 1929............. COOMIS [beat 14C sess pas canoe en 7,493-77 
10 Mos. ended Oct. 31, 1930...... SAD OOD deeb Me seis chyeu craic oa) seers spar oases ve 2,465-02 

Motals.s1 i catedeseodee 1,961,571 Ib. $ 23,372-19 


Bounties have been paid at various times in the past on iron and steel, on 
lead, on crude petroleum, on manila fibre, on zine and on linen yarns, but the bounties 
on iron and steel ceased in 1911, on lead in 1918, on zinc in 1921, on linen yarns 
in 1923 and on crude petroleum in 1927. The total amounts paid in bounties on 
these commodities between 1896 and the date of expiration were: iron and steel 
and manufactures of (1896-1912), $16,785,827 (Canada Year Book 1915, p. 460); 
lead (1899-1918) $1,979,216 for 1,187,169,878 Ib. of lead; zinc $400,000; linen yarns 
$17,523; manilla fibre (1903-1913), $367,962; crude petroleum (1905-1927) $3,457,173 
on 233,135,217 gallons. (For quantities of crude petroleum and bounties paid 
in each year, see table on p. 635 of the 1927-28 Year Book.) Total payments for 
expired bounties between 1896 and 1929 aggregated $23,007,701, which, with the 
$401,082 paid on copper bars and rods and the $23,372 for hemp, make a total of 
$23,432,105. The existing bounty on copper bars and rods was extended to June 
30, 1931 at the rate of $c. per lb. by c. 15 of the Statutes of 1928. The Year Book 
of 1915, pp. 459-461, gave a description of the bounties that had been payable since 
1883, as well as tables showing, for each commodity, the quantities on which bounties 
were annually paid and the amounts of such bounties for the years 1896 to 1915 
inclusive. For details of the bounties on zine, see p. 635 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


A bounty on Canadian coal used in the manufacture of iron or steel was author- 
ized by c. 6 of the Statutes of 1930. By that Statute, manufacturers of iron and 
steel may be paid 493c. per ton of bituminous coal mined in Canada, converted 
into coke in Canada and used by such manufacturers in the smelting of iron ore or 
in the manufacture of steel ingots or steel castings in Canada. This bounty was 
established on the recommendation of the Royal Commission on Maritime Claims 
relating to the manufacture of iron or steel by the use of Canadian coal. 


1 Information regarding bounties has been revised by H. B. Borbridge, Chief Accountant, Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, and information regarding patents, copyrights and trade marks by ARSaE 
Richard, Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa. 
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Patents.—Letters patent, which in Ingland have been in the gift of the 
Crown from the time of the Statute of Monopolies and earlier, are, in Canada, 
a purely statutory grant and have always been so. The earliest Act was one of 
Lower Canada, passed in 1824, wherein provision was made for the granting of 
patent rights to inventors who were British subjects and inhabitants of the pro- 
vince. Upper Canada passed its Act in 1826, and Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick passed theirs at later dates. In 1849, after the Union, a consolidating Act 
was passed applying to both Upper and Lower Canada, and the B.N.A. Act assigned 
the granting of patents exclusively to the Parliament of Canada. The Dominion 
Patent Act of 1869 repealed the provincial Acts and has formed the basis of all 
succeeding Acts. 


The first Canadian patent was issued under the Lower Canada Act of 1824 
to Noah Cushing of Quebec; 165 patents were granted under the Acts of Upper 
and Lower Canada, and, under the consolidating and later Acts of the provinces 
3,160 patents were granted. . 


Letters patent of inventions are now issued subject to the provisions of Chapter 
150 R.S8.C., 1927, and applications fcr protection relating to the same should be 
addressed to The Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa, Canada. 


Invention means any new and useful art, process, machine, manufacture or 
composition of matter or any new and useful improvement in any art, process, 
machine, manufacture or composition of matter. 

The growth of Canadian inventions is shown by the fact that an average of 
1,422 patents was issued annually to Canadians during the decade 1920-29. The 
business of the Office has gradually continued to expand and the number cf appli- 
cations and total fees increased each year without a break from the beginning of the 
present century until the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1913, when 8,681 applications 
were received and the total fees amounted to $218,125. In the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1931 there were 13,229 applications, with fees amounting to $472,636, as 
compared with 14,288 and $478,327 respectively in 1930. For the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1931, the number of patents granted was 11,262 as compared with 
10,401 in 1930, an increase of 861. Of the patents of 1931, 7,298 or 65 p.c. were 
issued to United States inventors, 1,109 to Canadians and 1,004 to residents of 
Great Britain and Ireland, while Germany with 821, France with 291 and Sweden 
with 87, came next in number of inventors to whom patents were issued. Table 20 
shows the distribution of the Canadian pols for the years 1920 to 1931 by 
province of residence. 


20.—Number of Canadian Patentees, by Province of Residence, for the fiscal Yeats 
ended Mar. 31, 1920-31. 


Province. 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929: | 1930. | 1931. 
No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 

Prince Edward Island... 9 2 4 9 7 2 2 5 3 il 3 3 
INovarscobiace soso mic 29 29 Dan 35 Al 26 30 19 24 16 17 14 
New Brunswick......... 22 33 14 21 14 24 24 21 12 17 16 18 
Quchecee ete re see S12 | 3a 204 ao 0 eo len no Oe 272 320 | 298 | 293 282 265 
Ontariomere eee eae 636 708 508 845 673 559 561 499 537 538 500 491 
Manitoba sors Siem Bin 86 118 75 158 83 66 68 89 71 61 72 74 
Saskatchewan........... 94 119 101 166 106 101 90 68 100 93 81 66 
Alberta 20s: eee eee 116 127 96 155 123 95 95 82 88 98 71 76 
British Columbia....... 147 177 103 | 202 174 127 150 129 152 148 126 101 
Yukon and N.W.T...... - 1 - - - - - - - - 1 1 

Totaiss abact.f 1,451 |1,645 |1,199 |2,021 |1,533 |1,302 |1,292 |1,232 |1,285 |1,265 |1,169 | 1,109 
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It will be seen from the table that the more populous provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec obtained the largest absolute number of patents, but a calculation 
of the number of patentees in relation to population shows that, for the fiscal year 
1930, the greatest relative inventiveness was displayed in British Columbia. Thus, 
in this province, in 1930, one patent was granted for every 5,365 persons, the other 
provinces, as regards the number of persons to each patent granted, being placed 
in order as follows: Ontario, 6,772; Alberta, 9,972; Manitoba, 9,569; Saskatchewan, 
11,148; Quebec, 10,018; New Brunswick, 25,375; Prince Edward Island, 29,333 
and Nova Scotia, 30,235. . 


21._Statistics of Patents Applied acy Granted, etc., fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


26-31. 
Item. 1926. 1927. 1928. "1929, 1930. 1931. 
Applications for patents............. No. 11,133 11,406 11,845 13,062 14,288 13, 299 
Patents erantede: 370. rte) seas a Ms 11,001 10,018 9,518 9,335 10,401 11,262 
Certificates for renewal fees......... id 1,761 2,204 319 404 149 52 
WaVientsOVANLOW. 221) mst. cae. ces a 396 397 370 334 363 352 
PBSRYGRIMONGS eae e toi Secu a aueisiele ape $ 5,948 6,409 7,011 8, 227 9,505 12,723 


PGGe FOCOIVOO, BEE css np sece bn once $ 455,211 | 438,690 | 412,146 | 434,498 | 478,327 472,636 


As will be seen from Table 21 the increased activity in invention which was 
manifested during 1928-29 was still more marked in the fiscal year 1929-30, 
although there was a slight decline in 1931. With few exceptions the activity was 
distributed over the whole field of invention. 


In the chemical and electrical arts the use of cellulose derivatives in the pro- 
duction of artificial threads and fibres and their treatment for the making of fancy 
products, the production of synthetic resins, synthetic drugs and dyes have been 
the subjects of increased numbers of applications during recent years. 


The increasing use of electrical power for industrial and domestic purposes 
has resulted in a large number of applications for generation, transmission and control 
apparatus. In connection with talking picture machines many improvements 
have heen made in the use of photo-electric cells, and in the construction of ther- 
mionic valves for radio and other uses there is a marked increase in the number of 
applications. Submarine cable applications for the elimination of distortion of signals 
have materially increased. Automatic telephones and television apparatus have 
formed the subject of many applications, particularly by specialists connected 
with large organizations. Electric, gas and vapour discharge lamps for general 
lighting, advertising signs and for use in the preduction of ultra-viclet radiations 
have greatly developed and applications relating to transportation such as road, 
railway and aeronautical vehicles, brakes, clutches, couplings and propellers show 
good general increases. Applications for machines for mixing concrete while con- 
veying it to the place of use, methods of making laminated shatter-proof glass, 
thermostatic control of heating and cooling devices, the reduction of metals from 
their ores, tire carriers for motor vehicles, food compositions, toys and games 
exceeded in 1931 the number filed the previous year. 


Copyrights and Trade Marks.—Registration of copyright is governed by 
ce. 32, R.S.C., 1927, and an application for protection relating to same should be 
addressed to The Commissioner of Patents, Ottawa, Canada. 

The Copyright Act of 1921 (amended in 1923 and consolidated in c. 32, R.S.C., 
1927) sets out in section 4 the qualifications for a copyright and in section 5, its 
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duration. “Copyrights shall subsist in Canada . . . . in every original literary, 
dramatic, musical and artistic work, if the author was, at the date of the making 
of the work, a British subject, a citizen or subject of a foreign country which has 
adhered to the (Berne) Convention and the additional Protocol . . . . or resident 
within His Majesty’s Dominions. The term for which the copyright shall subsist 
shall, except as otherwise expressly provided by this Act, be the life of the author 
and a period of fifty years after his death’. 


Copyright protection is extended to records, perforated rolls, cinematographic 
films and other contrivances by means of which a work may be mechanically 
performed. The intention of the Act is to enable Canadian authors to obtain 
full copyright protection throughout all parts of His Majesty’s Dominions, foreign 
countries of the Copyright Union, and the United States of America, as well as in 
Canada. 


The Trade Marks Act (c. 201, R.S.C., 1927) was amended by ec. 10 of the 
Statutes of 1928, bringing the Act into agreement with the terms of the Conven- 
tion for Protection of Industrial Property, as amended at The Hague in 1925 with 
regard to refusal to register certain trade marks. The renewal of expired trade- 
mark registration was also provided for, while it was also enacted that in certain 
cases interested parties might apply to the Exchequer Court of Canada for the can- 
cellation of a trade mark at any time within three years from its registration. 


22.—Statistics of Copyrights, Trade Marks, etc., fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926-31. 


Item. 1926. 1927, 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
Copyrights registered............... No. 2,861 3,167 2,889 3,043 4,072 3,008 
Certificates of copyright............ 2,600 2,935 2,649 2,781 3,849 3,008 
Trade marks registered............. - 2,203 1,828 2,210 2,316 3,143 2,848 
Industrial designs registered......... LY 525 376 411 337 408 495 
Timber marks registered............ cs 12 18 8 12 12 24 
Assignments registered............0. s 1,744 1,641 2,055 2,055 2,282 1, 703 
Fees TOCEIVC, NEG. occccciers + Serie le ee $ 79,927 79, 239 83,791 95,741 96,591 87,009 


The following table gives the receipts, expenditures and surplus on account 
of patents, copyrights and trade marks for the fiscal years 1921-31. 


23.—Receipts, Expenditures and Surplus on Account of ‘Patents, Copyrights and 
Trade Marks, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1921-31. 


Expenditures. 
Fiscal Year. Receipts... |——————--_ Surplus. 
Civil Gov- Patent Contin- ~Tosal 
ernment. Record. gencies. a 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

TODD ee Seat Pee «Seem 407,881 124,096 31eb21 28, 668 184, 285 223,601 
1922 cc. Mehta eee a eee 454, 886 150, 650 22,594 28,950 202,193 252,693 
1928s. Stani cinta aeeetra a ans re Pies 484,479 155,038 36,397 33, 853 225, 288 259,191 
10 es one hotter aren ye che etem 459,780 166,593 32,052 28,446 227,091 232,689 
1925. .aad uke eto hice eee 550,531 144,661 30, 206 20,941 195,808 354, 723 
1926.5. toot Sion gee eee ome 535,139 149, 839 34,973 24,155 208 , 967 326,172 
1920). Sree a cer eee 517,930 152,631 34,613 27,766 215,010 302,919 
1028 in Si trG toe une eee rate 495,937 157, 084 34, 006 24, 653 215,744 280, 193 
1920.55. i. serene Deen a 530, 239 162,005 29,749 26,870 218, 624 311,615 
1930..0505.54.oncehs ota. bene AEE, 574,918 169,339 34,946 31, 622 235,907 339,011 
1931 i.3..2. 2 ona ee 559, 646 174, 458 35,000 32,000 241,458 318, 188 


en Se Se SS EE a eS ae a I LN a ae ee 
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Section 6.—Weights and Measures, Electricity and Gas 
Inspection.! 


Weights and Measures.—The object of weights and measures administra- 
tion is to provide and maintain uniform standard units for the conduct of industry 
and commerce. Weights and measures, indeed, are complementary to the currency. 
Short weight, whether arising from fraud or accident, is identical in effect with short 
change. 


Prior to Confederation, the administration of weights and measures was in 
the hands of each Provincial Government but passed to the Dominion Govern-~- 
ment in 1867, under section 91 of the British North America Act. Steps were 
then taken to simplify the standards in use and to establish uniformity through- 
out the Dominion. 


What might be termed the principal Weights and Measures Act of Canada 
was passed in the session of 1872-73; its provisions closely followed English weights 
and measures law, but the system of weights and measures to be legally used in 
trade was greatly simplified. This Act established as the primary legal standards 
for Canada the imperial pound, gallon and yard, but in place of the system of stones, 
quarters, hundredweights (112 Ib.) and the long ton (2,240 lb.), it provided a decimal 
series of weights, 1, 2, 3, 5, 10, 20, 30, 50, 100 Ib., and the short ton of 2,000 lb. 
The only exceptions to this were the continued use of the old French land measure, 
the arpent, in Quebec, and the use of the long ton (2,240 Ib.) in the coal-mining in- 
dustry, but not for the retail sale of coal. The troy ounce of 480 grains and its 
decimal submultiples are the legal weights for the weighing of gold and precious 
metals. The metric system is legal for all transactions. 


Many changes, deletions and additions have been made to the Act of 1873 
by later legislation, but its principles remain unchanged. The latest legislation 
is the Weights and Measures Act (c. 212, R.S.C., 1927). 


The Weights and Measures Service was first administered by the Department 
of Inland Revenue, and offices were opened in all the principal centres of Canada 
and equipped with standards and inspection equipment. In 1918 the Service was 
transferred and attached to the Department of Trade and Commerce. For pur- 
poses of administration, the Dominion is divided into 18 districts, each in charge 
of a district inspector and suitable staff stationed in the larger cities throughout 
the country. The chief rules of administration are as follows:— 


(a) Every new type of weighing and measuring device must be submitted 
to the Department at Ottawa for approval before being placed on the market. 
(b) Every new machine must be inspected and stamped by an inspector 
before being sold or taken into use. 
(c) Imported machines are held by the customs until release is approved 
by the nearest inspector. 
_(d) All inspections take place on the traders’ premises, except where 
devices are brought to the inspection offices. 
(e) Fees are charged for inspection and stamping, the schedule being 
defined by Order in Council, and all moneys so collected are paid into the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada. 


1The material on Weights and Measures has been revised by E. O. Way, Director of Weights and 
Measures, Department of Trade and Commerce and that on Electricity and Gas Inspection by J. L. Stiver, 
Director, Electrical and Gas Standards Laboratories, Department of Trade and Commerce. 
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The following table is a summary of the articles and machines inspected in 
the fiscal year 1930-31. 


24.—Inspections by the Weights and Measures Service, fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1931. 


Percentage 
Article. Submitted.| Verified. | Rejected. of 

Rejections. 
Weights:(Dominion) .ttece see cee see eee ee 89, 259 85, 258 4,001 4-5 
Weichtsi(metric)aiet &. soe meh -teceeice | saree 1,047 1,022 25 2°4 
Measures OL:CADACIUY zee seta ea nee es healer esate 73,612 73,023 589 0:8 
Medcuresiot lonotite tees te cate hie hee eee 11,121 11,023 98 0-9 
Millkeans 2) egos ucts ee ean Pee AE ee ere eye 79,201 79,105 96 0-1 
Tcelcream Containersss wees we ks ote eee ee ees 51,597 51, 563'- 34 0-06 
Measuring: GEVaCeS ss jan0n surcteve ire eoean chelate cpio cue cian Domloe 47,278 5,875 11-05 
AE SIVEFWAR ONS one since cote oie acetone ae ie oteas Sin tec syeaian 661 650 11 1-6 
Babcock classtwaAt@ancarcmen bats s bxonere pet chee ie Sores 43,304 43,179 125 0:27 
Weighing machines wave trate oenia: sen ina aie eee 184,365 163, 088 21,277 11-5 
Weighing machines (metric)... 50.0.5. Sets es 522 511 11 2-1 


"EGEAIS es ook Vio ore has hk Oe ean tee 587, 842 555, 700 32, 142 


The total revenue collected by the Service during the year amounted to 
$420,306 and the total expenses, including salaries, totalled $353,385. 

Electricity and Gas Inspection.—The Electricity and Gas Inspection Branch 
of the Department of Trade and Commerce administers three Acts, the Electricity 
Inspection Act (c. 22, 1928), the Gas Inspection Act (c. 82, R.S.C., 1927), and the 
Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act (c. 54, R.S.C., 1927). 

The latest report of the Branch shows 495,819 electricity and gas meters 
tested in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931, as compared with 489,569 in the 
preceding year. The total revenue derived from electricity and gas inspection 
was $331,018, as compared with an expenditure of $229,691. The Branch 
also collected $395,545 as export duty and licence fees under the provisions 
of the Electricity and Fluid Exportation Act; the cost of collecting this revenue 
was only $210. 

Statistics collected as a by-product of the administration cf the last-named 
Act will be found on p. 294, in the Water Power chapter of the Year Book. Here, 
however, may be given statistics collected by the Branch in the process of admin- 
istration and showing the phenomenal increase in the number of consumers of 
electricity in the past sixteen years, from 505,597 to 1,654,922 (Table 25); the lesser 
increase in the gas meters in use from 267,454 in 1916 to 656,731 in 1931 (Table 26); 
and the number of cubic feet of gas sold in Canada from 1920 to 1931, classified 
as carburetted water gas, coal gas, coke oven gas, natural gas, acetylene gas and 
butane (Table 27). 


25.—Number of Electricity Meters in Use, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1915-31. 


Fiscal Year. Number. Fiscal Year. Number. 
1Q15 SOR tee ee og ert See 505,597 1923 ey, Se. | ae eee ee eee 1,046, 831 
aD RRERS ick MS Aas BONE OR eety i remanent ae 517,629 1924 ay o.oo cut a a ihe one toe 1,094, 639 
NOT Te cee eee ee ee Re Soe ae 594, 737 ODD Pea, Ree thers, Coane c See eee 1,165, 664 
TOIS 5 34. ig re. carte ett aoe eee 661,403: HOG) fon seus’. cuss cen bose merine 1,240,752 
1 Enea, nike Seo gies ow soa, Be eae 717,776 LOD, daktes Psa sts Be RETO a ee 1,314,428 
1920 Foe ce ne ene ee ie eae 743 , 468 1928 deta k . LEBER... Creer 1,412,521 
tPA ee bn aN rt en ae A ag, Se 860,379 1G 2G we te Boe saa tren ied oh. xe ae ee ee 1,499,872 
1022 a cams Maen, fee ree ae ee 945,599 1980 vedtod.5 an tie Se alee ete 1,582,505 
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26.—Number of Gas Meters in Use, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1916-31. 
: 7 Manufac- Natural Acetylene 
Fiscal Year. hired Gad. Con Ges. Butane. Total. 
Noe * = No. No. No. No. 

MRS OME yee TRS, | Sceess a.G cc e's, rd ate ate lave 199,514 67,940 = - 267, 454 
UE ee PRESS Bee Set ote Ce RO ee Oe 314,915 55, 697 - - 370,612 
LULGE ww cre cic ors vi¥eex eontotoaets cence che whe ees. s 325, 244 88,795 - - 414,039 
ATOR Pram. RE CWP nec nies oe au A 336,388 91,056 - - 427,444 
LE ctaceitgton acco En ne cnr 350,777 85, 004 513 - 436, 294 
SO Le Oe a AS ee ek ne ee ee 361,479 98, 494 577 ~ 460,550 
UPS OE OI ee. eee Sere 366, 840 101, 785 430 - 469,055 
SE So 4 PERSE Rs MASI Pea 379, 459 102,007 438 - 481,904 
102409 en has Fe OO aIN & icf eitiots Sond SER AEaES re 390, 548 105, 804 425 - 496,777 
EDA 9. REE) ae, Don OS oe Onin onto eee See een 405,471 106, 861 404 = 512,736 
PO2G tate ere Me RI oR oa EPR eet Sees 443 , 067 85, 752 425 ~ 529,244 
URAL ERIN pl By Seo | are ae tegen re a 462,496 90,3802 358 - 553, 156 
WSS ein ARENA an Bee cent a a chs coves i a adoaae 6 b= « 482,076 98,915 Bay - 581,348 
DORE 6. sate Chastten d Ocak, tid AO Notre ie aA felt ee 504,500 107,504 116 - 612,120 
(MRT 46 SERS ator eae See ee nee ae eee ee 520, 788 118,390 117 = 639, 295 
iS 5t AS ade Soe Sei ae i cS 530,909 125,550 67 205 656, 731 


27.—_Number of Cubic Feet of Gas Sold in Canada, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1920-31. 


Fis- 
Carburetted Coke Oven Natural Acetylene ; 
See Water Gas. Coal Gas. Gas. Gas. Gas. Butane. Potal. 
cu. ft. cu. ft. cu. ft. cuit. cu. ft. cu. ft. Cunt: 
1920 | 4,487,511,639| 6,787,370, 045 — | 17,117,100,328) 1,669,650 — | 28,393,651, 662 
1921 | 5,331,442,415| 7,096,221, 745 - - - - - 
1922 | 4,€68,391,857| 8,433,860, 903 - 11, 289,592,401] 1,005,000 - 24,392,850, 161 
1923 | 6,632,961, 609} 7,637, 113,997 132,000} 12,288, 836,883) 1,165,395 - 26,510, 207, 884 
1924 | 5,214, 843,290] 8,042,882, 100 3,188,600} 14,866,618, 700} 1,194,059 - 28,128, 726,149 
1925 | 5,254,802, 700) 7,824, 192,540 91,628,300} 10,525, 604,563) 1,266,109 - 23, 697, 494, 212 
1926 | 4,835,613,326| 8,149,894,391] 1,449,794,500} 13,004,469,776| 1,210,894 - 27,440, 982, 887 
1927 | 5,804,503, 468] 8,405,556,329| 1,049,978,000| 17,863,365, 700| 1,247,108 = 33, 124, 650,905 
1928 | 6,883, 634,603] 7,488, 964,653] 1,680,237,100} 20,365,048, 768) 1,325,510 - 36, 419, 210, 634 
1929 | 4,550, 828,600| 6, 273,274,533) 6,097,920,366} 25,491,446, 000 647,168 - 42,414, 116, 667 
1930 | 4,456,996, 628] 5,802, 653,503) 8,153,473,000| 31,880,844, 600 847, 230 = 50, 294, 814, 961 
1931 | 4,214,554, 234' 6,249, 189,852! 7,792,046,911! 28,534, 604,069 875, 0801 9,137,000! 46,800,407, 146 


Section 7.— Statistics of Wholesale and Retail Merchandising.' 


Comprehensive information regarding the distribution of commodities to the 
consumer is an outstanding need in the field of statistical effort at the present 
time. Statistics of preduction have helped to solve many of the problems of pro- 
duction, thus rendering it more efficient. We have very little information of an 
exact nature about wholesale and retail distribution, yet some of the most important 
business problems of the day are concerned with this field of activity by which goods 
reach the ultimate consumer from the manufacturer and producer. It is to be 
expected that if a comprehensive picture of the channels through which commodities 
are distributed and services rendered to consumers was made available, it would 
lead to many econcmies and aid in the development of more efficient distribution. 

In connection with the 1931 population census information regarding mer- 
chandising and service establishments has been collected with the purpose of 
obtaining a much needed comprehensive picture of the distribution of commodities 
at wholesale and retail and of the agencies thrcugh which services are performed. 
This census included questions on capital employed, employees, wages, sales and 
expenses, etc. At the time of going to press the census material covering these 
aspects of internal trade has not been completely assembled or analysed. Refer- 
ence is made to pp. 644-646 of the 1931 Year Book for the latest figures on trading 
establishments and chain stores. 


_1Revised by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
alge For a list of the Publications of this Branch see Chapter X XIX, Section 1 under “Internal 
“rade’’. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS. 


Canada is a country of continental dimensions, nearly 4,000 miles in length 
from east to west, with its relatively small population of 10,374,196 in the main 
thinly distributed along the southern borders of its vast area. Different parts of 
the country are shut off from each other by areas which are almost wildernesses, 
such as the region lying between New Brunswick and Quebec and the areas north 
of lakes Huron and Superior, the last dividing the industrial region of Ontario 
and Quebec from the agricultural areas of the prairies. To such a country with 
such a population, producing, like our western agriculturists, mainly for export, 
or, like our manufacturers, largely for consumption in distant portions of the 
country itself, cheap transportation is a necessity of life. Before 1850, when the 
water routes were the chief avenues of transportation and were closed by ice for: 
several months each year, the business of the central portions of the country was 
reduced to a state of relative inactivity during the winter. The steam railway 
was therefore required for the adequate economic development of Canada, more 
particularly for linking up with the economic and industrial world the vast pro- 
ductive areas of the Canadian West, and thus promoting their development. The 
construction of the Canadian Pacific Railway gave to Canada, as ‘an economic 
unit, length; the building of the newer transcontinental railways has given the 
country breadth. 

Railway transportation, though essential, is nevertheless expensive, particu- 
larly in recent years, and for bulky and weighty commodities. Hence new enter- 
prises have either been undertaken or are under consideration for improving 
water communication, such as the new and deeper Welland canal, the deepening 
of the St. Lawrence canals and of the channel between Montreal and Quebec, 
and the development of the Hudson Bay route. 

Problems of transportation are, therefore, of vital importance in the ecomonic 
life of Canada, occupying a large part of the time and thought of our Parliaments 
and public men. Scarcely less important, from the social and the economic points 
of view, is the development of methods of communication in a country so vast 
and so thinly peopled. The Post Office has been a great though little recognized 
factor in promoting solidarity among the people of different parts of the Dominion, 
while telegraphs and telephones have gone far to annihilate distance; the rural 
telephone, in particular, has been of great social and economic benefit in country 
districts. The use of the automobile has also been of great benefit in promoting 
social intercourse and in facilitating the transaction of business among the dwellers 
of both urban and rural districts. The press, again, assisted by cheap telegraph 
and cable rates, and reaching, through the mails, all parts of the country, has been of . 
use in developing national sentiment. To sum up, it may be said that the 
progress of modern inventions, not least among which is the radio, has greatly 
improved living conditions in both rural and urban communities throughout the 
Dominion. 

In Part I of this chapter is included a statement of the tendencies toward 
mecnopoly which have made it necessary to establish a measure of government 
control over those transportation and communication agencies which are not govern- 
mentally-owned and operated; to this is added an account of the origin and 
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functions of the Board of Railway Commissioners. The subsequent parts deal 
in order with steam railways, electric railways, express companies, roads, motor 
vehicles, air navigation, canals, shipping, telegraphs, telephones and the Post 
Office. 


PART I.—GOVERNMENT CONTROL OVER AGENCIES OF 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION. 


Private enterprises engaged in the transportation and communication business 
in Canada have, in the past 50 years, shown the same tendency toward consolidation 
and amalgamation which has been evident elsewhere throughout the civilized 
world. The basic: reason for such consolidation and amalgamation has been the 
fact that the business of transportation and communication is, generally speaking, 
a “natural monopoly”, 7.e., a type of enterprise in which service can’ be more 
efficiently and economically rendered to the public where one or a few concerns 
control a particular type of service throughout the country. The outstanding 
example of these consolidations in Canada in our time is the concentration of 
control of the railways of the country in the hands of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way and the Canadian National Railway Companies. 

However, since such control brings with it an element of monopoly and possible 
overcharge which is distasteful to the public, it has in Canada, as in other countries, 
been deemed advisable to set up authorities controlling the rates to be charged and 
the other conditions on which services to the public are to be rendered by common 
carriers. ‘This control, so far as railways within the jurisdiction of the Dominion 
Government are concerned, has been placed in the hands of the Board of Railway 
Commissioners, whose authority has been extended to cover various other means 
of transportation and communication. A brief summary of the history and functions 
of this body follows on pp. 530-31. 

Besides the Board of Railway Commissioners, dealing with the Piper public 
utilities coming under the jurisdiction of the Dominion Government, there exist, 
in several of the provinces, bodies which undertake among their duties the super- 
vision and control of local public utilities operating under the jurisdiction of the 
provinces, and the regulation of their rates for service. Among these is the Railway 
and Municipal Board of Ontario, established in 1906, which controls the construction, 
operation and maintenance of railways and the approving of their rates and their 
rules and regulations affecting the public. Similarly, in Quebec, a Commission 
of Public Utilities was established in 1909 and was given superintendence over all 
Quebec corporations, other than municipalities, “that own, operate, manage or 
control any system, works, plant or equipment for the conveyance of telegraph or 
telephone messages or for the conveyance of travellers or goods over a railway, 
street railway or tramway, or for the production, transmission, delivery or furnishing 
of heat, light or power, either directly or indirectly to or for the public”. In Nova 
Scotia there is a Board of Commissioners of Public Utilities and in Manitoba a 
Public Utilities Commission with similar functions, while in the three westernmost 
provinces these same duties are performed by provincial Departments of Railways. 

Due to changing conditions and increasing complexities in the transportation 
field, the Dominion Government appointed in 1931 a Royal Commission to inquire 
into the whole problem of transportation in Canada, particularly in relation to rail- 
ways and shipping and communication facilities, having regard to present conditions 
and the probable future development of the country. (See p. 534.) 
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The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada.! 


In the early days of railway building in Canada, the provinces were more 
concerned with rapid development than with rate regulation. Under the Railway 
Clauses Consolidation Act of 1851, rates were fixed by the directors of the railway, 
subject to the approval of the Governor in Council. Beyond this, competition was 
relied upon to bring rates to a reasonable level. As time went on, however, those 
who believed in the efficacy of competition as a regulator were disillusioned. For 
example, complaints were made that the Grand Trunk gave low through transit 
rates, say from Chicago to New York, through Canada, and recouped itself by 
high non-competitive rates in Upper Canada. In 1888 the supervision of rates was 
assigned to the Railway Committee of the Privy Council, sitting in Ottawa. 


At the turn of the century, two reports were prepared for the Department of 
Railways and Canals by Professor 8. J. McLean, the first setting down the experi- 
ence of railway commissions in England and the United States, and the second 
discussing Canadian rate grievances, with a recommendation that regulation by 
commission be adopted in Canada. The second report found that non-competitive 
rates were exorbitant as compared with competitive rates and that the railways had 
exercised their right to vary rates without notice, to the great distress of shippers. 
Among the weaknesses of the Railway Committee as a rate-regulating body was its 
fixed station at Ottawa, which made the cost of appearing before it practically 
prohibitive. Besides, members of Parliament had no necessary aptitude for dealing 
with railway rates, and of their two functions—legislative and administrative—the 
legislative was to them the more important. 

The Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada, as provided for by the 
amended Railway Act of 1903, was organized on Feb. 1, 1904. In the beginning, 
its membership consisted of a Chief Commissioner, a Deputy Chief and one Com- 
missioner. In 1908 the membership was increased by the inclusion of an Assistant 
Chief Commissioner and two other Commissioners. According to the Act, the 
Board may be divided into two sections of three members, but since any two con- 
stitute a quorum, two Commissioners usually hear all but the more important cases, 
and, agreeing, give the decision of the Board. 

The powers of the Commission, in brief, are in matters relating to the location» 
construction and operation of railways. The most important of these powers has 
to do with rate regulation. Passenger rates are divided into standard and special, 
freight rates into standard, special and competitive. Standard rates are maximum 
rates and the only ones which must be approved by the Board before they are 
applied. Special and competitive rates, being less than maximum rates, may be 
applied by railways without the Poard’s approval, provided that a change of rates 
has been advertised. But important rate adjustments usually come to the notice 
of the Commission, for the changed rate alters the extent of the territory in which 
a shipper can compete and on this account he is apt to appeal the case to the Com- 
mission. It is a knotty problem to mark the boundaries of competitive areas— 
to decide whether Nova Scotian manufacturers should be given rates which would 
allow them to compete west of Montreal, or again, whether high construction and 
operation costs in British Columbia should enforce a rate which prevents her goods 
from moving far into the prairies. By an amendment to the Railway Act, the 
regulation of telephone, telegraph and express rates was given to the Commission, 
but with narrower powers than were given to it in dealing with railways. 


1 Revised by A. D. Cartwright, Secretary, Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada. 
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The procedure of the Board is informal, as suits the nature of its work, for 
experience has shown that hearings in strict legal form give the parties to the argu- 
ment uncompromising attitudes. Jf possible, matters are settled by recommenda- 
tions to the railway company or the shipper; thus, during 1930, 95 p.c. of the applica- 
tions to the Board were settled without formal hearing. The Railway Committee 
had kept its station at Ottawa, giving only formal hearings, so that the grievances 
of those who could not afford to appear in person or pay counsel went unredressed. 
The itineraries of the Railway Commission are arranged so that evidence may be 
taken at the least expense to those giving it. 

The Chief or Assistant Chief Commissioner, depending upon which one is 
presiding, gives final judgment on points of law when, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners, the question is one of law. On questions of fact the findings of the 
Board are final and are not qualified by previous judgments of any other court. 
Questions of law and jurisdiction are differentiated. In the first case, the Board 
may, if it wishes, allow an appeal to the Supreme Court; in the second, the appli- 
cant needs no permission to present his appeal. 

The Railway Committee of the Privy Council, being a Committee of the 
Cabinet, was responsible to Parliament. When the powers of the Committee were 
made over to the Railway Commission the responsibility was retained, but neces- 
sarily by a different means. There is now provision for an appeal from any decision 
to the Governor General in Council, who may also of his own motion rescind or 
vary the action of the Board, but the power to rescind or vary usually consists in 
referring to the Board for reconsideration. From its inception until Dec. 31, 1931, 
the Board gave formal hearing to 9,966 cases. Its decision was appealed in 102 
cases, 59 of these being to the Supreme Court of Canada and 43 to the Governor 
General in Council. Of the appeals 11 of those carried to the Supreme Court were 
allowed and 8 of those to the Governor General in Council. 


PART II.—STEAM RAILWAYS.! 
Section 1.—Historical Sketch. 


The first Canadian railway was constructed in 1836 between St. Johns and 
Laprairie, Quebec, with the object of shortening the journey between Montreal and 
New York. A second railway from Montreal to Lachine was opened in 1847, and 
a third line to St. Hyacinthe in 1848. In 1850, however, there were only 66 miles 
of railway in all Canada. 


Commencement of the Railway Era—The Grand Trunk.—tThe railway 
era in Canada may be said to have begun in 1851, when an Act was passed providing 
for the construction of a main line of railway between the two Canadas. The 
result was the completion of the Grand Trunk Railway between Montreal and 
Toronto in 1856, its extension westward to Sarnia in 1859, and eastward to Riviere 
du Loup in 1860. The Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railway, from Portland, Maine, 
to the Canadian boundary, was leased for 999 years and in 1859, on the completion 
of the Victoria bridge across the St. Lawrence at Montreal, the Grand Trunk had 
a through route 800 miles long from Portland to Sarnia. <A line from Detroit to 
Port Huron was leased in 1859, the Champlain roads in 1863, the Buffalo and Lake 
Huron in 1867, while the Chicago and Grand Trunk was completed from Port 

1 Revised and checked by G. 8. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This branch publishes an annual report on Steam Railways, as 
well as numerous other reports, for a full list of which the reader is referred to Chapter X XIX of this 


volume. 
38298—34} 
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Huron to Chicago in 1880. In 1881 the Georgian Bay and Lake Erie system (171 
miles) was incorporated, and in the following year the Great Western (904 miles) 
and the Midland systems (473 miles) were also incorporated into the Grand Trunk. 
In 1888 the Northern Railway, which had been opened from Toronto to Barrie in 
1853, and the Hamilton and Northwestern Railway were taken over by the Grand 
Trunk. In 1891 the completion of the St. Clair tunnel gave direct communication 
with the railways of the United States. In the 1870’s the gauge had been changed 
from the original 5’ 6” to the standard gauge of 4’ 83”. 


Construction of the Intercolonial.—An intercolonial railway between the 
Maritime Provinces and Canada had been proposed as early as the 1830’s. In 
1844 the Imperial Government made a survey for a military road, and in 1851 
agreed to recommend to Parliament either a guarantee of interest or an advance 
of the sum required to build a railroad. Differences of opinion as to the route 
resulted in the project falling through, but in 1853 Nova Scotia undertook to 
construct by 1862 a trunk line from Halifax to the New Brunswick frontier, with 
branch lines to Pictou and Victoria Beach. In both Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, however, the scheme of an intercolonial railway broke down for lack of funds, 
and in 1867 there were only 374 miles of railway in the Maritimes—229 miles in 
New Brunswick, including lines from Saint John to Shediac and from St. Andrews 
to Richmond; 145 miles in Nova Scotia, including lines from Halifax to Truro 
and Windsor, and from Truro to Pictou. These, under the B.N.A. Act, passed 
to the Dominion Government. The latter undertook the completion of the railway, 
and in 1876 the line was opened. In 1879 the Riviére du Loup branch of the Grand 
Trunk was acquired, and in 1898 the Drummond Counties Railway from Chaudiére 
Junction to Ste. Rosalie Junction was leased and running rights obtained from the 
latter point over the Grand Trunk tracks into Montreal, the Intercolonial thus 
becoming a competitor for the business of the commercial metropolis of Canada. 


The First Transcontinental Railway—the C.P.R.—As early as 1849 a 
pamphlet published by Major Carmichael-Smyth advocated the construction of 
a Canadian Pacific railway nearly along the present route. In 1851 a Parliamentary 
Committee reported against undertaking the enterprise at that time. In 1871 
the terms under which British Columbia entered Confederation bound the Dominion 
to commence the Pacific railway within two years and complete it within ten years. 
The building of the railway as a public work actually commenced in 1874, but was 
not very rapidly pushed forward. In 1880 the Government entered into a contract 
with the Canadian Pacific Railway syndicate, granting to the syndicate all portions 
of the line completed or under construction, a cash subsidy of $25,000,000, a land 
grant of 25,000,000 acres, free admission of materials for construction, and protection 
for 20 years against competing lines. The company on its side agreed to complete 
the railway to a fixed standard by May 1, 1891, and thereafter to maintain it 
efficiently. As a matter of fact the last. spike on the main line was driven on Nov. 
7, 1885. Like the Grand Trunk, the Canadian Pacific Railway began to acquire 
branch lines as feeders, among them being the North Shore, Quebec, Montreal, 
Ottawa and Occidental in 1881, the Winnipeg to Manitou line in 1882, the Ontario 
and Quebec, the Credit Valley and the Toronto, Grey and Bruce in 1883, the 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa, and the Manitoba Southwestern in 1884, the North 
Shore, Nova Scotia, in 1885, the Atlantic and Northwest in 1886, the West Ontario 
Pacific in 1887, the Sudbury and Sault Ste. Marie in 1888, the New Brunswick 
Railway and the Columbia and Kootenay in 1890 and the Montreal and Ottawa 
and Montreal and Lake Maskinongé in 1892. 
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The Second Transcontinental—the Grand Trunk Pacific.—About the end 
of the century the Grand Trunk, which already had a line as far west as Chicago, 
submitted to the Canadian Government a proposal whereby it might participate 
in the settlement and development of the West. Lines were to be leased from 
Chicago via Minneapolis to Winnipeg and thence a new line, subsidized by the 
Government, would be built to the Pacific Coast. The Government raised objections 
to so much of the line lying in the United States and a second proposal was made 
for a connecting line with larger subsidies from North Bay to Winnipeg. The 
Government submitted, in 1903, a counter proposal that the line, instead of term- 
inating at North Bay, should be continued east to Moncton, New Brunswick, the 
eastern section from Moncton to Winnipeg to be constructed by the Government 
and leased to the Grand Trunk Pacific for a 50-year period, the railway paying no 
rent for the first seven years and 3 p.c. on the cost of the railway for the remaining 
43 years. The western half of the railway from Winnipeg to Prince Rupert was 
to be built by the Grand Trunk Pacific, the Government guaranteeing interest on 
bonds to 75 p.e. of the cost of construction, not exceeding $13,000 per mile on the prairie 
section and $30,000 per mile on the mountain section. The Grand Trunk reluctantly 
accepted this proposition and construction of the National Transcontinental and 
Grand Trunk Pacific commenced. 


The Third Transcontinental—the Canadian Northern Railway.—The 
third transcontinental railway, the Canadian Northern, was begun in 1896 with 
the completion by Mackenzie and Mann of the 125-mile line of the Lake Manitoba 
Railway and Canal Co., chartered in 1889. The charters of the Winnipeg and 
Hudson, Bay, the Manitoba and Southeastern, the Ontario and Rainy River, 
and the Port Arthur, Duluth and Western were next acquired. Assisted by the 
Manitoba Government, which desired to establish competition with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, the Canadian Northern then secured the Manitoba lines of the 
Northern Pacific and in 1902 completed its line from Winnipeg to Port Arthur. 
During the following decade, the agricultural west was filling up very rapidly and 
with the public of Canada under the influence of this boom, the Canadian Northern 
Railway was able to secure guranteees of bonds from the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments to enable it to extend its lines both westward to Vancouver and 
eastward to Montreal and so complete the great scheme of a transcontinental road. 


Effect of the War on the Railways—the Drayton-Acworth Report.— 
With two new transcontinental main lines, besides branches, under construction 
Canadian railway mileage was doubled between 1900 and 1915, increasing from 
17,657 miles in the former year to 34,882 miles in the latter. The builders of the 
new lines, as well as the Canadian Government and people, had expected that 
immigration of capital and labour from Europe would rapidly settle the areas 
tributary to the new railroads and give them abundant and lucrative traffic, as 
had been the case with the C.P.R. Instead, the war came, and European labour 
and capital were conscripted for the struggle; immigration fell off, while cost of 
operation increased, owing to the scarcity of labour and material in Canada. The 
interest on the bonds had to be met, and in 1915 the Government felt it necessary 
to give assistance to the railways. In 1916, after having again made loans to the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway and the Canadian Northern Railway Co., a Royal 
Commission was appointed by Order in Council of July 13, 1916, to investigate: 
(1) the general problem of transportation, (2) the status of each of the three trans- 
continental systems, (3) the reorganization of any of the said systems, or their 
acquisition by the State, and (4) other matters considered by the Commission to 
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be relevant to the general scope of the inquiry. Alfred Holland Smith of New 
York, Sir Henry Drayton of Ottawa and Sir George Paish of London, England, 
were originally appointed to the Commission. On the resignation of the latter, 
William M. Acworth, a distinguished English authority on railways, was appointed 
to take his place. The majority report of the Commission, signed by Sir Henry 
Drayton and Mr. Acworth, has formed the basis of the subséquent railway policy 
of Canada. Their recommendation was that the public should take control of the 
Canadian Northern, of the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Grand Trunk proper, and 
that they should be administered on purely business principles by a board of trustees, 
such compensation as seemed proper to be decided by arbitration and given to the 
shareholders of the Canadian Northern and the Grand Trunk. 

The process of the acquisition of these railways and the financial results of 
their operation down to the end of 1930 are described in Section 3, pp. 548 to 558 of 
this volume. 

During 1930 and 1931 both freight and passenger traffic declined until new 
low records were being established each succeeding month. Freight and passenger 
revenues consequently decreased at alarming rates and with increasing capital 
expenditures and fixed charges, the financial condition of Canadian railways — 
demanded readjustment. The dividend rate of the Canadian Pacific Railway was 
reduced from 10 p.c. to 5 p.c. for the second and fourth quarters of 1931 and early 
in 1931 it was evident that the Canadian National system would not earn the 
interest due on public holdings of its debentures exclusive of over $32,000,000 
interest on Government loans. To study the situation and, if possible, to remedy 
it, the Dominion Government appointed a Royal Commission by Order in Council 
P.C. 2910 dated Nov. 20, 1931. The Commission, under the Chairmanship of the 
Rt. Hon. Lyman P. Duff, Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada, held hearings 
throughout the country and are now preparing their report to the Government. 


Section 2.—Statistics of Steam Railways. 


The steam railways of the world may be said to have commenced their opera- 
tions with the opening of the Stockton and Darlington Railway in England on 
Sept. 26, 1825. In the intervening century, the mileage of the steam railways of 
the world has increased to an estimated total of 785,925 miles, of which figure 
286,232 miles are State railways. Of the total, nearly one-third, or 249,099 miles, 
is in the United States. Canada is second with 41,739 miles (exclusive of 336 miles 
of Canadian railways in the United States) and British India third with 41,724 miles. 
Germany has 36,231 miles, France 33,208 miles, Russia in Europe 36,938 miles, Russia 
in Asia 11,298 miles, Australia 28,151 miles, Great Britain and Ireland 24,185 miles, 
Argentina 23,795 miles, Brazil 19,835 miles and Mexico 17,224 miles Canada 
has an average of 224 persons per mile of her railway lines. 

The mileage of steam railways in operation in Canada is given by single years 
for each year from 1850 to 1930 in Table 1, showing the first great period of con- 
struction in the 1850’s, when the mileage grew from 66 to 2,065, the lull in the 
1860’s, the second great period of construction in the 1870’s and 1880’s, the lull in 
the 1890’s, the third great period of construction between 1900 and 1915 and the 
subsequent falling-off in the rate of increase. 


1 From Slason Thompson’s Railway Statistics of the United States of America, 1930, | p. 32 with revi- 
sions for Canada and United States. 
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1.—Record of Steam Railway Mileage as at June 30, 1835-1919, and Dec. 31, 1919-30. 


Miles in Miles in 

Year. | Opera- || Year. | Opera-|} Year. 

tion. tion. 

No. No. 
1835... — 1861. 2, La0 WLOwO). oe 
1836-46 16 11862. 2,189 |/1876.... 
1847-49 54 111863. 2ASS NIST. * 
1850. . 66 1/1864. 2,189 |/1878.... 
1851. 159 ||1865. 2 CATS Zone 
1852. 205 ||1866. 2,278 |1880.... 
1853 . 506 |/1867. 2,278 |1881.... 
1854. 764 ||1868. 2,270 41882.... 
1855. 877 |1869. 2,524 |/1883.... 
1856. 1,414 }/1870.. 2,617 !1884.... 
1857. 1,444 11871.. 2,695 1885... 
1858. 1,863 |}1872. 2,899 |1886.... 
1859. . 1,994 1873. 3,832 11887... . 
1860. . 2,065 11874. 4,331 1888.... 


Miles in 
Opera- 


tion. 
No. 


4,804 
5,218 
5, 782 
6, 226 
6, 858 


12,163 


Year. 


1889.... 
LSo0 ree 
NST a oe 
1892.... 
1893.... 
1894.... 
1895.... 
1896.... 
18077. 
1898... 
1899... 
1900.... 
TOOU Ss 0 
1902... 


tion. 


No. 


12,628 
13,151 
13, 838 
14,564 
15, 005 
15,627 
15,977 
16,270 
16,550 
16,870 
17,250 
17,657 
18,140 
18,714 


Miles in 


Opera- || Year. 


1903.... 
1904.... 
1905. ... 
1906.... 
LOOT es 
1908.... 
1909.3 se 


1910.. 


1911. 
LOT Zee, 
1913.5... 
1914.... 
LOTS. Mer, 
£016.o" 


Miles in 


Opera- || Year. 


tion. 
No. 


18, 988 
19,431 
20,487 
21,423 
22,446 
22,966 
24,104 
24,731 
25, 400 
26,840 
29,304 
30,795 
34, 882 
36, 985 


1917.. 
1918.. 
1919... 
1919.. 
1920. . 
1921.. 
1922. . 
1923... 
1924.. 
1925.. 
1926.. 
1927.. 


1928... 


1929. . 
1930. . 


Miles in 
Opera- 


tion. 


No. 
38,369 
38, 252 
38,330 
38,496 
38, 806 
39,192 
39,360 
39, 665 
40,061 
40,352 
40,352 
40,572 
41,024 
41,409 
42,075 


The mileage in the different provinces is given for recent years in Table 2. 
Construction was most active in Saskatchewan and Alberta, as will be seen from 
the increased mileage recorded by these provinces during the period covered. For 
the latest years construction has been most active in Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 


2.—Steam Railway Mileage, by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1922-30. 


1924. 


1925. 


1926. 


1927. 


1928. 


a a i 


miles. 


276 
1,427 
1,942 


miles. 


276 
1,427 


miles. 


276 


miles. | miles. 


SS Ce ee ee ee ee ee ee 


40,061 


2,619 
10,012 


40,352 


2,659 
1,607 
10, 193 


—— |} —— ______} —__ | | | | | | 


Province. 1922. 1923. 
miles. | miles. 

Single Track— 
Prince Edward Island... 278 277 
Nowa Scotiass.. cacteccs 1,451 1,447 
New Brunswick......... 1,948 | 1,947 
GUNG) OR as ASenners aoe ,920 | 4,919 
Ontarion. es ches. etc 10,940 | 10,957 
Manttoba.....:bi6% sae. k. 4,527 | 4,521 
Saskatchewan.......... 6,438 | 6,518 
NOTE (0. cee ee PR on 4,567 4,784 
British Columbia....... 3,960 | 3,966 
AEGON SS REO ACL. oes 58 58 
In United States........ 273 273 
Totals, Single Track..... 39,360 | 39,665 
Second track...3.......... 2,608 | 2,591 
Industrial track........... - - 
Yard track and sidings....| 9,892 | 9,680 
51,936 


Grand Totals, All Tracks} 51,860 


52,692 


54, 100 


54,279 


54,717 


55, 455 


55,868 


Capital Liability.—The capital liability of the steam railways of Canada is 
shown in Table 3 for the years 1901 to 1930. - The great increase after 1922 is due 
to the inclusion of all Government loans to railways and investment in road and 
equipment of Government railways as part of the capital liability of the railways. 


Statistics of individual lines are given in Table 4. 
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3—Capital Liability of Steam Railways, June 30, 1901-19, and Dec. 31, 1919-30. 


~ = Norz.—Corresponding figures for each year from 1876 to 1900 inclusive are given on p. 649 of the 1927-28 
Year Book. 


Stocks. 


1,024, 264, 325 
1,089, 114,875 
1,093, 885, 495 
1,100,301, 195 
1,104,409, 122 


1,323,705, 962 
1,372,545, 165 
1,415, 623,322 
1,385,080, 426 
1,401, 263, 285 


1,378,706, 860 
1,381, 762,345 
1,350, 249, 167 
1,376.951, 622 
1,426, 680, 988 


868, 861,449 
896,005, 116 
905, 994,999 
914, 823 515 
931, 756, 484 


846,324, 166 
792,142,471 
743 , 653 , 809 
1, 879,593,612! 
2,012,602,3281 


2,092,374,0491 
2, 179,186,587! 
2, 287,588,330! 
2, 345,524,629 
2, 539,676,366! 


Funded 
Year Stocks Debt Total. Year. 
$ $ $ 

1901, 424,414,314 391, 696, 523 816,110,837] 1916.. 
1902. 460, 401, 863 404, 806, 847 865,208,710) 1917.. 
1903. 483,770,312 424,100, 762 907,871,074! 1918 
1904. 492, 752,530 449,114,035 941, 866, 565)) 1919 
1905. 526,353,951 465, 543, 967 991,897,918) 1919 
1906. 561,655, 395 504,226,234] 1,065,881, 629)) 1920. 
1907. 588,568, 591 583,369,217) 1,171,937, 808) 1921. 
1908. 607, 891,349 631, 869, 664] 1,239, 761,013) 1922. 
1909. 647, 534, 647 660,946, 769) 1,308,481, 416) 1923.. 
1910. 687,557,387] 722,740,300} 1,410,297, 687] 1924.. 
1911. 749, 207, 687 779,481,514) 1,528,689, 201)) 1925.. 
1912. 770, 459, 351 818,478,175) 1,588, 937,526) 1926. . 
1913. 918,573, 740 613, 256,952} 1,531,830, 692) 1927.. 
1914..-.] 1,026,418, 123 782,402,638] 1,808,820, 761) 1928. 
1915. ..| 1,024,085, 983 851,724,905} 1,875,810, 888 ne 

: Oe. 


1,455, 492, 922 


2, 645,631,921) 


Total. 


1,893, 125,774 
1,985,119, 991 
1,999, 880,494 
2,015, 124,710 
2,036, 165, 606 


2,170,030, 128 
2,164,687, 636 
2,159,277, 131 
3, 264,674,038! 
3, 413,865,613! 


3, 471,080,9091 
3, 560,948,932! 
3, 637,837 ,4971 
3, 722,476,2511 
3, 966,357,355! 
4, 101,124,843! 


1Includes all Government pes to railways and investment in road and equipment of Dominion and 
provincial railways. 


4.—Mileage, Capital Liability, Earnings and Operating Expenses of Individual Steam 
Railways for the calendar year 1929. 


: Gross 
oe Capital Earnings 
Railway. Mil : Liability. from 
eae. Operation. 
miles $ $ 

Algoma Central and Hudson Bay............. 323-75 25,679,513 1,799, 794 
Algoma; Hastern.\ Belen. a> ctcteieke) & fabnukps as 86-13 5, 226, 500 763,499 
Almatand Jonquierevs..&..2.iee 2. b deen ak co 10-60 629, 800 81,037 
Brandon, Sask. and Hudson Bay............. 84-75 2,602,000 80, 658 
Baitishs Yukon eke. os | eee eee oe ae 90-32 4,978,879 169, 628 
Burrard Inlet Tunnel and Bridge Co.......... - 1,600, 681 - 
Canada-and-Gulf Terminal). 202.7. 2.6.3 5000 38-10 1,740, 000 126, 281 
Canada. Southern. |: 280s25: 2-56.82. Fede... 381-04 44,365,000 19, 108, 554 
Canadian: National .<.0c000.. ccc. ress ce cee 18,598-79! - 184,848, 028 

Eastern Nines AUR ae ERR 3, 342-39! - 28,598, 553 

ee otaisnh ee Seema et lee 21,941-181| 2,776,040,6512} 213,446,581] - 

Canadian Pacific. 1986.) che sae ee 15, 106-20 945,697,1652} 180,022,387 
Receivers of Central Vermont Ry: Co........ - - 17,034 
Central Vermont Railway, Inc................ 25-331 197,300° 206,572 
Crow’s -Nest-Southerm ons sissies. ee cere: 53-32 4,295,000 47,037] 
Cumberland Railway and Coal Co........... 31-29 1,339,399 213, 644 
Detroit Rivet Lunuel’Cossece eek vee 3-26 21,000,000 - 
DG ITTON GATE AOC eeee terete aac eg ee 304-54 8,431,500 1,920,007 
Hastern British Cohimbia... 000. fe..0 oe. 13-04 420,000 , 102 
HisquimaltandsNanaiimo suse. ec 209-70 - 1,315, 782 
HssexéBéerminal l= 308.2 eee, a 21-44 1,120,000 316, 936 
Fredericton and Grand Lake Coal and Ry. Co. 31-10 605, 000 111, 895 
Greater Winnipeg Water District.............. 92-00 1, 787,939 89, 587 
International Bridge and Terminal Co........ 1-06 300,000 - 
Kettle Valley Sh) tet SAPS ee, ee te 404-61 15, 960,000 2, 130, 772 
Maine Central. ins Sse eee 5-10 100, 992 15,554 
Maritime Coal, Railway and Power Co....... 16-40 2,351,000 113,084 


1Canadian lines only. 
Canada. 


2TIncluding capital of leased lines. 


Operating 
Expenses. 


$ 


1,741, 293 
393, 242 
75,023 
147, 255 

~ 121,794 


93 , 722 
12,615, 201 
163,473,542 
33,028,516 
196,502,058 
138, 523, 657 


85, 089 
142, 152 


1,807, 656 
866 


890, 545 
208,577 
76,135 
97,209 


1, 620,739 
8,547 
76,305 


3Including only capital of lines leased in 
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4.—Mileage, Capital Liability, Earnings and Operating Expenses of Individual Steam 
Railways for the calendar year 1930—concluded. 


Railway. 


Massawippi Valley. . 
Midland Railway of 


CC 


Mamitoba. buy. Soha le. ods 


Montrealand’A tlantiey.. oh .u les es ee ees 
Morrissey, Fernie and Michel................. 


Napierville Junction 


Pe 


Nelson and Fort Sheppard.................... 
New Brunswick Coal and Railway Co........ 
NupissingeContralan gat 2 Be Tee: 


Northern Alberta. . 


ee 


Ottawarand="New-Vorkecorosciescsreewe sd ee res 
Paeiite Great Masters h...) Jo5.o ees 
Pére Marquette (including L.E.D.R.)........ 
Gitehock GentLalenal Looeae,. <a knee ee aloh serckes 
Quebec Railway, Light and Power Co........ 


Roberval-Saguenay . 


ee ay 


St. Lawrence and Adirondack................ 
Saint John Bridge and Ry. Extension......... 
Sydney snauauisbure ss... ono se ck. Rieidae ds 


Temiscouata........ 


Temiskaming and Northern Ontario!......... 


Thousand Islands... 


Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo............... 


Van Buren Bridge 
Vancouver, Victoria 
Wabash (in Canada) 


Totals, (including trackage rights 


SO ee PR REE hnee © a 


ANG MASTER: otc ee 


i 


duplications) 2) Sisses2 Aer Fake 


Canadian National (Can. and U.S.)...... i "9 


4Constructed and operated by Ontario Government Railway Commission. 
6Included with Canadian Pacific. 


Central. 


Single 
Track 
Mileage. 


miles. 


43,110.85 
23, 767-96 


Capital 


Liability. 


800, 000 
4,800,000 
5,518, 000 
1, 263,000 

600,000 
2,846, 800 
1, 605, 062 


34, 430,000 
2,100,000 
66, 098, 866 
7,400,000 
13,071, 676 
4,915,670 
3,330,000 
2,155,567 
758, 900 
4,843,712 
3,856,336 
39,507,935 
60, 000 

10, 695, 000 
500, 000 
23,500,000 


4,101, 124,843 


Gross 
Earnings 
from 


Operation. 


$ 


360,950 


891,335 
1,492, 225 


558, 378 


. 6,278,476 


454,231,650 
250,368, 998 


Operating 
xpenses. 


$ 


386, 985 
1,621,009 
85,073 
377,120 
82, 189 
87,372 
195,291 
1,952,390 
298,811 
535, 887 
2,957,892 
2,059, 904 


. 474, 656 


262,745 
850, 482 


1,028, 928 


2,255, 405 
614, 689 
5,093,485 


ae 


380, 723, 412 
228, 288,023 


5Included with Quebec 


Capital Investment.—The capital investment in road and equipment of 
Canadian steam railways is shown in Table 5 for the calendar years 1925-1930. 
The table gives the investment in new lines and in additions and betterments during 
the year, together with the cumulative total of such investments as at the end of 


each year. 


During 1930, $24,965,375 was invested in new lines and $77,056,393 in 


additions and betterments, while up to Dec. 31, 1930, a total of $3,243,222,280 had 


been invested in road and equipment of Canadian steam railways. 


When compari- 


son is made with the figures of Table 3, it is seen that the capital liability of the 
steam railways was considerably greater than the actual investment in physical 


property by the railways at the same date. 


This discrepancy is largely accounted 


for by the fact that the total of capital liabilities as shown in Table 3 includes loans 
and advances from the Government to cover deficits of the Canadian National 
Railways and unpaid accrued interest on such loans, which up to December 31, 
1930 amounted to $322,155,902 as shown in Table 22 and in the years 1919 to 
1922 had amounted to about $264,000,000. A further factor in the discrepancy 
is that some of the outstanding railway stocks represent no actual investment in 


physical property. 
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5.—Capital Invested in Road and Equipment of Canadian Steam Railways, calendar 
years 1925-30. 


Investment. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
New Lines— 
Road sess 10, 353, 357 10, 030, 081 14,488, 059 30,003, 540 37, 210,328 24,397,606 
Equipment...|Cr. 3,399 129, 645 448, 649 351, 447 ,125 31,167 
General....... 2,442,175 277,356 2,807,259 488, 806 869.773 536, 602 
Totals: .2..4% 12, 792,133 10, 437, 082 17, 743, 967 30, 843, 793 38, 111, 226 24,965,375 
Additions and 
Betterments— 
Road «cts eae 15,251,545 19,515,536 32,188,136 33, 682, 796 44,445, 646 40,885,501 
Equipment... 1, 629, 939 2,121, 625 20,081,275 11,432,446 59, 240, 026 32,839,021 
General. ..... Cr 95,460 2,387, 982 138, 644 2,659, 759 3,210, 802 3,380, 533 
Undistributed 702, 450 1,089,943 |Cr. 74,948 |Cr. 75,020 30,211 |Cr. 48, 662 
Totals...... 17,488, 474 25,115,086 O2noc0, LOe 47,699,981 106, 926, 685 77,056,393 


Undistributed..|Cr. 178,020 |Cr.15,415,5101 


Totals, Invest- 
ments, as at 


1,598,437 |Cr.15,292,5462/Cr. 8,825,1533/Cr. 12, 150,0464 


Dec. 31....... %, 862,074,403 |2,882, 211,061 |2,953,886,572 |3,029,059,995 |3, 153,350,558 | 3,243, 222,280 


Includes a credit of $14,944,515 on account of Hudson Bay Railway which was not operated and 
returned to Dominion Government for completion. 

2Includes a credit of $13,477,505 on account of Canadian National property transferred to Harbour 
Commissions of Halifax and Saint John. 

3Includas difference batween purchase price of Atlantic, Quebec and Western; Kent Northern; Quebec,» 
Montreal and Southern; and Qusbee Oriental Railways and investment reported in 1928—a credit for 
$7,198,024; difference between valuation of Northern Alberta Railways and investment of Alberta and 
Great Waterways; Central Canada; Edmonton, Dunvegan and British Columbia; and Pembina Valley 
Railways as at June 30, 1929—a credit of $5,639,429; a credit of $1,869, 859 for the Hereford Railway which 
ceased operation; and additions and betterments to separately operated properties and other undistributed 
items amounting to a debit of $5, 882, 159. 

4Credit of $18, 180,692 for Canadian Northern and Grand Trunk Pacific rails lifted during the war for 
use in France and other lines dismantled after consolidation of the Canadian National system. 


Summary of Traffic Statistics.—A summary of freight and passenger traffic 
statistics and of the ratio of operating expenses to gross earnings, continuing a 
series which has been compiled since 1875, will be found for the years 1911 to 1930 
in Table 6. This table has, however, the defect that its figures of passengers and 
freight carried are not comparable throughout but have been reduced as a result 


of the consolidation of railways. 


Better tests of the real volume of passenger and 


freight traffic are supplied in Table 9 of this chapter under the headings ‘‘Passengers 
carried one mile” and “Freight carried one mile”. These records, commencing in 
1915, show that the maximum volume of passenger traffic was reached in the calendar 
year 1919 and the maximum volume of freight traffic in 1928. Both freight and 
passenger traffic, especially passenger traffic, have in recent years been affected by 
the increase in the use of motor vehicles. . 


The statistics of gross earnings and operating expenses illustrate the difficulties 
confronting our railways in recent years. Before the war it was generally held that, 
on account of the enormous initial investment required in roadbed and equipment, 
a railway’s operating expenses should not exceed about two-thirds or 70 p.c. of its’ 
gross earnings, the remainder being required to meet interest on capital invested, 
whether in stocks or bonds, as well as to provide for necessary improvements. The 
ratio of operating expenses to gross earnings is called the operating ratio, and in. 
1913 the Canadian operating ratio was 70-90 p.c. The new conditions of the war 
period, especially the higher cost of labour and of fuel, swelled the operating ratio, » 
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in spite of advances in freight and passenger rates, until in 1920 it reached 97-18 
p.c.. For 1928 there was a decline to a ratio of 78-53 which grew to 81-08 in 1929 
and 83-86 in 1930. Although operating expenses for 1930 were lower than in 1929 
on account of the decreases in both freight and passenger traffic, the gross revenues 
showed a much greater decline which reduced the net operating revenues by $27,- 
520,693 and increased the operating ratio. 


In Table 7 will be found an analysis of the distribution of the operating expenses 
of steam railways for the latest four years. The earnings and operating expenses 
per mile of line and per train-mile are analysed in Table 8. 


6.—_Summary of Steam Railway Statistics of Freight and Passenger Traffic, and 
Ratio oT “oe ab to Earnings, years ended June 30, 1911-19, and calendar 
years =30. 


Note.—These statistics were published for the years 1875-1910 on p. 434 of the 1916-17 Year Book, 
and for 1901-10 on p. 591 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Miles Total Ratio of 
Year in Traine Passengers | Freight Gross Operating | Expenses 

Opera- Niles Carried.} Carried.1 | Earnings. | Expenses. to 
tion | Receipts. 

No. No. No. tons. $ $ p.c 
AOD eee cen sss. 25,400) 89,716,533) 37,097,718] 79,884,282} 188,733,494] 131,034, 785 69-43 
LOI 2G Ao ec tics 26,727| 100,930,271] 41,124,181] 89,444,331] 219,403,753] 150,726,540 68-70 
PB Seen ahicts. cece ace 29,304) 113,437,208} 46,185,968} 106,992,710) 256, 702,703) 182,011,690 70-90 
ES Aer coors ao eae 30,795) 107,895,272) 46,702,280} 101,393,989) 243,083,539] 178,975,259 73-63 
TUES eg, SN a aes 35,582) 93,218,479] 46,322,035] 87,204,838) 199,843,072} 147,731,099 73-92 
LUG, le, SSR ee 37,434} 111,075,890} 43,503,459] 100,659,088) 261,888,654) 180,542,259 68-94 
LCDI) GR. py scaeemgraeacesarare 38,604] 115,797,100} 48,106,530) 121,916,272] 310,771,479] 222,890, 637 71:72 
LOIS esceteres 4 38,484) 109,857,560) 44,948,638! 127,543,687] 330,220,150} 273,955,436 82-96 
HONS Ret Se Ree ae 38,501} 108,832,835) 43,754,194} 116,699,572) 382,976,901) 341,866,509 89-27 
1919 (Dee. 31)...... 38,663) 107,053,735| 47,940,456] 111,487,780] 408,598,361] 376,789,093 92-26 
1920n6 f=) oe 38,976) 117,384,819} 51,318,422) 127,429,154] 492,101,104] 478,248, 154 97-18 
Pay ee ORs er 39,363) 104,652,167} 46,793,251) 103,131,132] 458,008,891) 422,581,205 92-25 
HCE ae Goa) epee ae 39,360} 107,625,144] 44,383,620) 108,530,518] 440,687,128] 393,927,406 89-39 
LC PAS tek Gi aia Valier aie 39,665} 113,907,613} 44,834,337) 118,289,604] 478,338,047) 413,862,818 86-52 
UPL GI Sars) praement 40,061] 110,032,845] 42,921,809] 106,429,355] 445,923,877] 382,483,908 85-77 
“1S ES 8 SSR) BE ae, ee 40,352} 109,289,865} 41,458,084] 109,850,925} 455,297,288) 372,149, 656 81-70 
ESTA (OS Dn te Sei 40,352} 113,538,876) 42,686,166] 122,476,822) 493,599,754) 389,503,452 78-91 
102/Ee f° cad. 40,572) 116,895,751) 41,840,550} 125,967,439] 499,064,207] 407, 646, 280 81-68 
FA Ge” eee ae Sees 41,024] 125,034,253) 40,592,792} 141,230,026) 563,732,260) 442,701,270 78-53 
1929 { ong 1 ey aoe 41,409) 117,645,670) 39,070,843) 137,855,151] 534,106,045) 433,077,113 81-08 
1930 Chae 28 er ae 42,075| 107,620,076) 34,698,767) 115,229,511) 454,231,650) 380,723,411 83-86 


1Duplications included. See Table 9. 


7.—Distribution of Operating Expenses of Steam Railways, calendar years 1927-30. 


Item of Expenditure. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
$ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c. $ p.c 

Way and structures........ 86,436,213} 21-24) 97,763,472] 22-08} 94,021,972} 21-71) 78,035,587} 20-50 
UMUWIMONT.. 56. 2s0- 0 esses 93,801,950) 23-00} 101,945,151] 23-02] 100,133,913] 23-12} 82,123,281) 21-57 
Traffic expenses............ 17,668,103] 4-33) 17,995,239] 4-07) 18,431,366] 4-26] 18,942,728) 4-97 
MPANSPOTGALION. s6..0.00. 005 192,241,574) 47-14] 208,049,857] 47-00} 202,944,180) 46-86] 183,813,325) 48-28 
General and misc. expenses} 17,498,440] 4-29) 16,947,551] 3-83) 17,545,682) 4-05} 17,808,490) 4-68 

LR OGAIA: ooo shoe cen 407,646, 280/100-00) 442,701,270/100-00) 433,077,113)100-00) 380,723, 411/ 100-00 
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8.—Earnings and Operating Expenses of Steam Railways per Mile of Line and per 
Train Mile, for the years ended June 30, 1915-19, and the calendar years 1919-30. 


Per Mile of Line. Per Train Mile. 
Year. Gross Operating Net Gross Operating 
Earnings. | Expenses. | Earnings. || Earnings. | Expenses. 
$ $ $ $ 
EE ALUM MAD orm ouindccvers cnacater ototieagtarer ote okonrg as 5,616 4,152 1,464 2-144 1-585 
TOUGH eee. tear ce eee oo. A Be et 6, 943 4,823 2,120 2-358 1-623 
MON To Wiben a) hc MR chairs cus Used ate sot 8,051 5,774 OL 2-683 1-925 
POS NG aed )e Behe ruse ctralets meese ee 8,581 7,119. 1,462 3-006 2-494 
TETAS (Ge ES ie 2) ie as, ae eR A) 9,947 8,879 1,068 3-683 3-292 
FURORCLIOC SL hoes cece ae ashe ces datlgedoes 10,568 9,745 923 3-817 3-520 
HLA Uh ac et So Pa aL Ree 12, 626 12,270 356 4-192 4-074 
TEEOR REG? SOD OSS pe. Ste eR BAe: eonemne 11, 636 10, 735 901 4.376 4.038 
TBA GS oo ee a a a BE 11,196 10,008 1,188 4-095 3-660 
POD SiGe Me RCE a acta Bary spe si ac, 12,098 10, 434 1, 664 4-199 3-630 
MOSES (oe cee) trad. Sats rtd teek its fy Seed oO 11, 233 9,548 1,685 4-053 3:°473 
REV ATIM (Te PP Do Nl S'S Saar ae Pe SAM) SOU 11,383 9,222 2,161 4-166 3-402 
MG eter oe alr eee. cota, Mae a eee 12,278 9,653 2,625 4-347 3°431 
arp (VD eS a SR ea SS 12,350 10, 047 2,303 4-269 3°487 
TRC Ei Cw Aa oa) oe Be = ane arian Giemiatar, A: \netaniena 13, 840 10,791 3,049 4-509 3-541 
LO2G MG aero, MayOed Fak eo coc aicncla cabaret ite ore k 13, 068 10, 458 2,472 4-540 3: 681 
Pos me a ARs ht ents ees 10, 897 9,049 1,747 4.221 3.538 


A summary analysis of passenger and freight traffic statistics for recent years 
is given in Table 9, showing among other things a decline in average receipts per 
passenger per mile from 3-04 cents in 1921 to 2-76 cents in 1930, and a decline in 
the average number of passengers per train from 70 in 1919 and 64 in 1920 to 48 in 
1930. Similarly, freight traffic statistics show a reduction in freight receipts per 
ton per mile from 1-200 cents in 1921 to 1-090 cents in 1930. The average haul for 
freight has been revised to show the average for all railways instead of for each 
railway, thereby eliminating the effects of consolidations of railways and of inter- 
changing freight between Canadian railways. ‘The passenger traffic has shown the 
effects of the competition of motor vehicles, both public and private, which in 1915, 
numbered less than 100,000, while in 1930 they numbered over 1,200,000. The 
average revenue per passenger increased in 1918 and 1919 with increases in rates, 
but the increases in later years have been largely due to decreases in the short haul 
traffic. The increases in freight train loading and train revenues have been due 
to the use of larger and more powerful locomotives. 


9.—Summary Analysis of Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Receipts, 
for the years ended June 30, 1915-19, and the calendar years 1919-390. 


PASSENGERS. 
Passengers Average 
Passengers tae Carried one Mile Receipts 
Year. Carried. one Mil per Mile per Passenger 
ote pease . of Line, Mile. 
No. No. No. cents. 

BAUD AMINO OD) ee Ae dw.ais o/b ,acivbdoc oc os on 46,322,035 | 2,483,708, 745 69, 802 2-02 
TONG COE 8 et 2 a a 9 a 43,503,459 | 2,727,122, 648 72,611 1:95 
DUE Pe tana i RA a een ae he Re 2, 48,106,530 | 3,150, 127,428 79, 829 1-95 
OT a es ke 44,948, 638 3, 161,082,402 82,140 2-12 
COEUR CRIS @ 5 a 43,754,194 | 3,074, 664,369 79, 859 2-56 
MOUS OID GOsOL BG athe «, cies clebh eesnads 47,940,456 | 3,658,492, 716 94,625 2-63 
OP ONG tage DE Sees Set eee ae 51,318,422 | 3,522,494,856 90,376 2-92 
ROP Caen ees) Peer ok och Beach oats 46,793,251 | 2,960,583, 955 75,219 3-04 
Re Ca) BE PI ccs ss os BULB a e:y «a 44,383,620 | 2,814,113,531 71,497 2-82 
OTC Ds a oe 44,834,337 | 38,076,341, 444 77, 805 2-76 
LEAS Sane Bs Oe, a ne a 42,921,809 | 2,872,333,579 (PERSE 2-79 
DOS CENT 9 ie | Oe et ea 41,458,084 | 2,910, 760,047 pong ia | 2-69 
UG elle Be ee See Sr eee 42,686,166 | 2,998,952,309 74,595 2-71 
MRRaI Ort PE) Ses vine Lees oe as te 41,840,550 | 3,051,784, 039 75,522 2-69 
LE EE Rn a ee 40,592,792 | 3,140,860, 693 77,110 2-67 
MO eter ad hs als wie eck + IRs solos » 39,070,893 | 2,897,214,817 70, 883 2-77 
DOs melee ) sc deste cicitotaiGhes eivadhanaiotehoraistehehs 34,698,767 | 2,422,874,877 58, 123 2-76 
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9.—Summary Analysis of Statistics of Passenger and Freight Services and Receipts, 
for the years ended June 30, 1915-19, and the calendar years 1919-30—concluded. 


PASSENGERS—concluded. 


1Duplications eliminated. 


Average Average Average Passenger Train 
Receipts Passenger Number of Revenue per 
Year. per Journey Passengers Passenger 
Passenger. in Miles. per Train. Train Mile. 
$ miles No. $ 
1915: (June: sO) Reh. ee oe ee eee 1-08 54 50 1-02 
19166 oS Se Qi axe: Ace Bc bee eon 1-08 55 53 1-04 
LOU Ce CR peer ORR cok Soest ce nets 1-14 59 59 1.16 
en % ORR: Pe ee aA ne ey ea 1-71 
PE Ae Ae |, na a 1- 0 6 2-01 
1919. (Dec73 INR Rae ee ee 2-01 76 70 2-26 
19201G 32% “Re SA he becrengack 2-00 68 64 2-36 
ODT Con. Ee. 0 ee ee 1-92 63 57 2-30 
1929). Cae <> AER eee, ee teed. 1-79 63 55 2-10 
NODS (te PD Ge ts ss Moms aes wc oe 1-90 69 64 2-51 
1924: (8 a Re aor eee eee 1-87 67 59 2-34 
1925 CES PRR eee ao 1-89 70 60 2-33 
DOD mae BRS i dices, toe Mts hascs ee 1-90 70 61 2-41 
KOA AN Goutal be: hehe ge TS nc ae & 1-96 7 61 2-38 
LQ2S (rome Bas fe acs crac Pa tees bas ok 2-06 te 61 2-38 
1929-(—-¢-- eer cir eee 2-06 74 56 2-33 
BSE Un (on ieee a) eae Gereny meee esc nener Seber) ef 1-92 70 48 2-02 
FREIGHT. 
at Freight Freight 
Freight eicieat Carried Receipts 
Year. Carried.! Mil one Mile per per Ton 
oe Mile of Line. per Mile 
tons. tons. tons. cents 
LOT5> (June 30)).aatietove sce ta naeeee 71,498,170 | 17,661,309, 723 496,355 0-751 
SULT Ge Vokes | emia et aed 5 See Pe ee eS 89,237,156 | 28,195,364, 264 753, 202 0-653 
LO TAR ck ict ae Mate rnin aterenee en 98,464,694 | 31,186,707, 851 807, 948 0-690 
LOTS scapesti a eek Serhan eae 102,425,410 | 31,029, 072,279 806, 285 0-736 
19.19 Othe 9) ere es ee i eee en 95,202,121 | 27,724,397, 202 720,096 0-962 
1919: (Decl3 Di. cee eae eee 91,349,595 | 26,950, 598,322 697, 064 1.003 
1920) Ce ole yah) Seeds ie, eke are ies ae 100,050,046 | 31,894,411, 479 818,309 1-071 
TOD Gee ce Dc tonite ee eee 83, 730,829 | 26,621, 630,554 676,311 1-200 
L9Q2a (er (SE SRR, Fa ee, eee 87,309,036 | 30,367,885, 883 771, 542 1-039 
LO OB CS iat) sei ah Reniuny See te agen a) 102,258,933 | 34,067, 658,527 861, 622 0-987 
19045 (5 RSA) Ely LER es eee 91,599,639 | 30,513,819, 106 768, 649 1-019 
ER ONE BO One Sy GR eR SR Me 94,624,599 | 31,965, 204, 683 799,150 1-012 
1920 (CES a) nce tree eerie: os 105, 221,906 | 34,153, 466, 033 849,525 1-043 
1990 Gaaea sae ee acre oi ee ten 106,011,355 | 34,901, 652,515 863, 710 1-029 
CPA Gai sciences Garant ae eae eer ea ete 118,652,969 | 41,610, 660, 776 1,021,572 0-994 
TEDL GN RA Neel | Paine aes Ogee eee 115,187,028 | 35,025, 895, 433 856, 945 1-099 
1930 2(A9SS* a) Reee Fete Aes PE) ee 96,194,017 | 29,604,545, 125 710, 197 1-090 
Average Average Average Revenue 
Receipts Length of | Train Load Load per Freight 
Year. per Ton Freight in Net per Loaded Train 
Hauled. Haul Tons. Car Mile. Mile. 
in Miles. 
$ miles. tons. tons. $ 
1915} (immeys0) cc bscca ee eee ibolipe 247 344 18-43 2-28 
LODGES oe >) eee Ae lnc oe ee 1-68 316 411 20-91 - 2-69 
A91T) ( OSS We) i See neta een 1-77 317 436 22-24 3-01 
LOLS (Ge eee Se he oe Bae 1-79 303 457 23-10 3-36 
LOTD: (Ce AS og) Ft ee eee 2-29 291 442 23-46 4-26 
1919 (Dec 31) as. Gasca tee wee ee 2-43 295 434 22-21 4-36 
4920 (oS aR Ren EO 2-68 319 457 23-05 4-89 
192M (¢:, OF |) Gl ae Se ae 3-10 318 447 22-12 pays 
19220 Se 1) 49, VASES Ee ee 2-91 348 481 23-03 5-00 
1023) (Co, SiR EE SR ER eee. Oe Be 2-84 333 512 26-44 5-05 
3: SY aerahs Wh a) ents a. |e Oe a 2-92 337 494 25-45 5-03 
19257: > SES <5)... 3. Oat canccc ee ee 2-95 338 619 25-11 5-25 
1026: Ve) sc Ae ee oe bee 2-91 , 825 519 25-07 5-41 
1920: (pes ae) bee en icra eek ee 2-85 329 514 25-30 5-29 
1928 (UL Eee bam iieen cok Roe 2-93 351 557 25-96 5-54 
1929 $6 0%) ROMS eh eet a ae 2-79 304 523 24-52 5-74 
1980), “SR Re oe cee 2-80 308 509 24-34 5-55 
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Railway Wages and Salaries.—The number of railway employees and the 
amount of their remuneration are naturally affected by the volume of traffic, which 
tends to rise in periods of active business conditions and fall in times of depression. 
The volume of traffic is also very directly affected by the size of the grain crops 
in the West. Thus it may be observed in Table 10 that the very favourable indus- 
. trial and agricultural conditions of 1928 resulted in a considerable increase in the 
number of employees. The depression in 1929 and 1930 resulted in a reduction 
in the pay roll chargeable to operating expenses of $13,129,022 during these two 
years. 


Largely because of inflated monetary conditions, the amount of salaries and 
wages reached a peak in 1920, but, as will be seen from Table 10, the wage bill 
increased from 1911 to 1920 to a much greater extent than the number of em- 
ployees, viz., by 289 p.c., while employees increased by only 31 p.c._ By a re- 
vision in 1926, the pay roll includes both operating and construction or capital 
accounts and consequently the data are not directly comparable with data for 
previous years. 


10.—Number of Steam Railway Employees, Amount of Salaries and Wages, and Ratios 
of the Latter to Gross Earnings and Operating Expenses, for years ended June 30, 
1911-19, and for calendar years, 1919-30. 


Salaries Ratio to Ratio to 
Year. Employees. and Gross Operating 
Wages. Earnings. | Expenses. 
No. $ p.c. /p.c. 
PORT SHO OU set eae eS ce iics lobe rel oGrees dale de 0 oh 141,224 74,613,738 39-53 56-94 
Sa Ra RN) Sete FR Hoes eis a leke oi ave wi Pate eoe 155,901 94, 237, 623 39-79 57-92 
POT ( mee IRE, SE Bon, ete MALS IOS eM: 178, 652 115, 749, 825 45-09 63-59 
eM oT Se Se Oe 1 a a Ceres Oe 159, 142 111,762,972 45-97 62-43 
1d (uc aa baie ae al ne Ae ree aan ieee RRL 124,142 90,215,727 45-15 61-09 
SEO RG lmeate aie) Soy PONT. She. seem orwtenatd aout. Sse Bb ons 144,770 104,300, 647 39.82 57.95 
TET OTE oe Nal ah et A en ak ea ar ee A em et 146,175 129, 626, 187 41-85 58-34 
DOU CCE) eek oh ete a or SOW ees shoe ye 143, 493 152,274, 953 46-14 55-59 
TIE GOL I aes caper rit Ne 158,777 208, 939,995 54-56 61-12 
1919 (Dee. Claes. Seta: tase hy ecco 173, 728 233 , 323, 074 57-10 61-92 
1920 ( Vatno Domne daha ee he Rh ae 185,177 290,510,518 59-04 60-74 
APA OLE eo pia) Vin he da a ea 167, 627 247, 756, 138 54-09 58-63 
PODER te ree Saree ret ise ee SALUT BLCE S20 165, 635 233,294,040 52-94 59-20 
NE At ee ee) ee fee ee eee ORE PITS Cr 178, 052 253,320, 005 52-96 61-21 
NODAN GEE NE Creare cae Me BS OR 169,970 239, 864, 265 53-79 62-71 
UPA ras Ales eect an en a on aera 166, 027 237, 755, 752 52-25 63-85 
POSGM ene ED aie eS ns Rega fois 5 Gistuin, Boa oe Skareleee ee 174,2661) 253,412,424! 45-742 57-972 
So Cee ed) PIAS cet cs GORE AS ao AG ow oath ates 176,3381]) 267,067,048! 48-112 58-902 
HOLST Gee) te et aE Boer ee eee sak Sees ene 187,7101| 287,775,316} 46-952 59-792 
PAY On 4 Zilles ca A SR, A a 2 187,8461|} 290,732,500! 48-852 60-24 2 
US BLOG 0 di Sdn baa Los Gees: Ld i oe 184,4851| 268,347,374} 55-38? 66-072 


1Qwing to changes in classification, the figures for 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929 and 1930 include 8,792, 8,360, 
11,657, 18,396 and 13,102 employees respectively, with salaries and wages of $9,075,602, $8,291,797, 
$13, 218, 742, $15,096, 199 and $14,663,500 respectively, engaged in outside operations and in classes not 
included prior to 1926. 2The ratio percentages are for pay roll chargeable to operating expenses only. 


\ 


Rolling Stock.—Statistics of the rolling stock of the steam railways of Canada 
are given for the last seven years in Table 11. The figures may be supplemented 
by the statement that between 1920 and 1930 the average capacity of box cars 
increased from 34-779 tons to 39-007 tons, of flat cars from 33-459 to 37-777 
tons, and of all freight cars from 35-141 tons to 39-273 tons. The average tractive 
power of the locomotive in use in 1920 was 31,112 lb. and in 1930, 36,883 Ib. 
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11.—Rolling Stock of Steam Railways, calendar years 1924-30. 

Rolling Stock. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 

Locomotives. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Passengers... peers 1,594 1,529 1,478 1,488 1,469 1,466 1,438 
reiehts nvr: eee a ae bs coe ote 3,454 3,425 3,416 3,384 3,376 3,200 3,192 
Switchines eso sko ete 780 769 756 756 789 796 784 
ilectriceer roan ce ee 29 29 29 32 35 236 37 

Totals coe. asc see 5,857 5,752 5,679 5, 660 5,669 5,531 5,451 

Passenger Cars. 

Birst-class nacre eae 1,981 1,960 1,968 1,968 1,978 1,999 1,980 
Second. classy. a ane eee 419 426 409 406 400 3 3l2 
Comibinationata. hiscwe oes 426 430 398 545 546 512 492 
IMMA ORBAN UE note mince tine eee 703 704 668 668 738 730 703 
Dining ae bie i oe be tke 196 198 198 207 204 218 218 
Parloug. toe en eee Aiea 243 249 255 262 288 313 331 
Sleeping “We atte ek ytee 819 822 893 956 1Sttt2 1,172! 1,2241 
Baggage, express and postal... 1,855 1,843 1,850 1, 687 1, 667 1,653 1,699 
MOtvOr CATS... joa te ae 42 57 60 65 69 68 73 
OCDOT IR: nen. Seat tent eee 165 150 149 158 183 199 254 

Totalsay. caches ak 6,849 6,839 6, 848 6, 922 7,184 7,250 7,046 

Freight Cars. 

BOX ackria eee eee 155, 656 154,527 150,499 Lol, 232 148,717 151,565 |. 151,500 
EA oea paramere da Sia Pa eeeeeS MITE 22,748 22,308 21,631 21,018 20,335 19,601 17,728 
StOchks 0560. vir acts APSE 12,330 12,025 11,746 11,656 W312 10,408 9,479 
Coals ys MIS Slate Sek 23, 486 23,445 23 , 663 PB ITH f 23,278 22,676 22,251 
Danks seoer see eee, 453 466 456 462 466 495 516 
Relrigeratonnns: eee esc ee cook 6,329 6, 286 6, 616 6, 802 6,950 7,579 8,151 
Othe secs soon a POO eR 5,156 5,170 6, 644 6,062 5,970 5, 432 5,402 

Totals? Se? 4.3 = 226,163 | 224,227 | 221,255 | 220,783 | 217,028 | 217,756 | 215,027 


1 Includes pullman cars. 


Commodities Hauled.—In Table 12, the duplications from two or more 
railways handling the same freight have been eliminated. The peak year was 
1928 when agricultural products were particularly heavy. The 1930 statistics 
show a decrease of 18,993,011 tons, or 16-5 p.c. Decreases in 1930 were general, 
only 9 commodities showing increases over 1929. 
12.—Commodities Hauled as Freight eetpond Railways during the calendar years 


Nors.—In this table duplications are eliminated, i.e., the same freight handled by two or more rail- 
ways is counted only once. In this respect these figures differ from those in the corresponding table in the 
1926 and previous Year Books, and also from those of Table 6 in this chapter. 


Group and Product. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 

Agricultural Products— tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Wheat erties 7.3 55e trae ae 11,866,705} 12,295,949] 17,997,862} 10,816,763 9,889,323 
Cormyee Soler tn Cae) POT AEE RE oho (kOe 683 , 330 751,924 858, 760 846, 488 663 , 070 
OAS rare ete One ee ee eee 1,533,970 1,170,675 1,548,811 1,347,478 993, 749 
Bar leye-& aidrits scithetes bscus AOE core 1,089, 949 994,794 1,463, 535 1,048, 602 721,897 
UNOS Sen cote eit fe sad canal gue hy mene Sed. 239,520 531, 681 453,093 288, 606 239,879 
12 Fe a Bie en ah nla Ceo ieea Rees. NEUE 170, 445 134,308 133, 133 17, 928 109, 444 
Other evans mao yans a atrrcat ioe 112,747 102, 601 92,598 115, 865 95, 842 
BI GUE SA reaeen ct ke Rand Se cee 2,355,056 2,359,657; 2,374,012) 2,220,102 1,822,770 
Othertmille wow ec ae ee. Dee ee ee 1,836,571 1,884,778 1,919,015 2,004, 804 1,725,598 
TAY SnGeStre we ereevas | oct Aare eee 953 , 387 689, 722 563,301 535, 239 579, 286 
Cotton. Te ARAL ESS Teter ieeiae tee 158, 267 149, 221 142, 236 169, 831 133, 167 
Apples: fresh) on) sts sok aden oe 296, 829 244,000 282,432 285, 088 349, 816 
Otherirnit (fresh). ..e eee 535,541 531, 811 540, 217 527, 642 470,303 
Ota LOR aes iis ere ee, euaia ti eet 674,991 717, 737 699, 658 751,215 753, 080 
Other fresh vegetables................. 276, 100 298,401 348, 290 345, 656 323,726 
Other sericultinal Re. seh ene oe 765,508 733, 165 759, 742 758, 836 792,984 


Totals, Agricultural Products.. 23,548, 916) 23,590,419} 30,176,695) 22,140,143) 19,663,934 


————_______. | | | — | 
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12.—Commodities Hauled as Freight on Steam Railways during the calendar years 


1926-30—concluded. 
Group and Products. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Animal Products— 
TROUSER SIN RAINS SAR LOR cre eis ais cin chators 89, 224 92,914 102, 628 124,172 91,729 
Catilelandtenives? AGW haoitie7. 2: 694,373 666, 250 622,104 658, 791 466, 936 
iio st tie SmeMria Ne cist Oke 6 a oe 64, 850 70,330 64,334 76,320 72,698 
ELOUR ene Meter oe ian 334, 169 348,388 310,827 296,473 233 , 993 
Dressed meats (fresh)................. 488, 925 477,790 453,061 460, 807 499, 408 
Dressed meats (cured or salted)........ 324, 999 272,790 278,614 267, 629 176, 205 
Other packing-house products.......... 249, 982 248, 602 284, 653 284,392 210,210 
NECOTEA te, Sm a hy We LO! ye ee Se age EN 93, 257 93, 780 101,701 109,121 89,522 
Lena gs weno zymes ab eh dee ee li iat ede 162,135 168,598 151,299 146, 968 155, 442 
iBittemandrcheese: tc:..0 Fees LS 300, 112 277, 691 262, 759 249, 206 241,064 
VOM e Eee emcee Sect eS Uae 56,773 58,533 63, 166 59,094 52,518 
Midesmand leathers. 2212 4 see Aas 171,191 185, 265 168, 635 154, 433 134,014 
Other animal 6 oy Abc een es ke 101,955 104, 625 107, 890 111,292 96,377 
Totals, Animal Proditcts....... 3,131,945] 3,065,556) 2,971,671) 2,998,698} 2,520,116 
Mineral Products— 
Anthraciteieoa ly 505 14 agenad Abts feat 5,572,730| 4,552,095] 5,212,748] 5,169,348] 4,574,824 
PD UUININOMBUCOA el cns a talis cae ea cca. 14,525,052) 14,327,884] 13,266,158) 14,370,779) 12,153, 738 
Lignatovconl fe.) rd. «det. eae 533 G8 2,746,285) 2,958,916) 3,214,005] 3,145,782} 2,833,973 
AS ORO Re Rie sc dos. peste RG ahs ER in ges 1,412, 647 1, 230,318 1,549, 428 1,719,081 1,447,005 
TrOniOre. 424. seas ae ee 587,337 512,578 608, 692 688, 384 421,546 
Other ores and concentrates............ 3,249,471 3,278,901 8,752,965 4,702,860] 3,659,231 
Base bullion and matte................ 97,750 85,536 125,370 162,781 189, 437 
Clay, gravel, sand, stone (crushed)..... 6,454,541 7,193,841 7,836,974 9,072,573 7, 692,562 
Slate, dimension or block stone........ 358, 945 346,519 390, 665 401,540 350, 159 
Crade:petroleum’.o 0) i eet 2S 597, 774 641,644 806, 202 939,509 878,738 
DASET ALTOS cape ® oe a Ce, ae ae eee ae 283,511 386, 928 371, 283 480,541 281,450 
Rhee ioe eens More oa cased ohne erases 365,812 356, 025 370,480 350,544 264,337 
Opherininend cid SM II I PR 494,185 541,542 983 , 167 1,069, 232 947,511 
Totals, Mineral Products....... 36,746,040) 36,412,727] 38,488,137) 42,272,954] 35,694,511 
Forest Products— 
Logs, posts, poles, cordwood........... 3,506, 801 3,696,800] 4,042,410} 4,162,238) 3,254,653 
URFVEIS on 2 a aC eg 170,038 179,351 204,546 199, 227 118,326 
BET sch Oreck) HER Gas eae caniebers oa) SIND oy See 4,111,139 4,821, 837 5,090, 938 3,951,674 3,941, 747 
Lumber, timber, box shooks, heading... 6,864,011 6,606,332} 6,639,247) 6,404,264] 4,507,359 
Other forest sns 08R ES PRLS 613,844 637,898 635,915 586,421 Dolson 
Totals, Forest Products........ 15,265,833) 15,942,218] 16,613,056} 15,303,824) 12,379,317 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous— 
Refined petroleum and its products.... 1,976,456} 2,183,613 2,637,478) 3,088,483 2,811,336 
NOAM ee pension SARs gy a ARR EPA BR a 639,394 560,558 535, 744 535,477 411,917 
Tron—pig and bloom................... 401, 859 371,436 446, 625 492,659 317, 734 
Rails and fastenings.........%......... 116,129 158, 969 260,334 253, 890 178,781 
Bar and sheet iron—structural iron and 
APON DIPOArePraky aoe Coes Seb ees. es 1,560, 885 1,487,998} 1,938,795} 2,416,028 1,549,071 
Castings, machinery and boilers........ 663, 753 661, 030 668, 974 713,526 531,145 
Re cmen biin tee Beer es sk hace ches 1,160,063 1,333, 256 1,493,173 1, 711, 985 1,350,308 
Brick and artificial stone.............. 935, 649 956, 660 1,008,582 1,051, 484 649,565 
‘Linveand plaster... s.255%%%% sks. ts 412,529 441,908 475,577 489,503 367,357 
Sewer pipe and drain tile............... 103,556 95,216 124, 888 125,915 88,016 
Agricultural implements and vehicles z 
Opler than autos. 0.24.45 4555.4. 0es 423,709 490, 147 552,456 485,721 318,019 
Automobiles and auto-trucks........... 1,800, 791 1,746,285] 2,416,009} 2,599,309 1, 666, 866 
POG PODS co cucu ccna ows ode 81,012 75, 684 75 ,037 62,921 51,912 
RAPES fe oo is rea BA's vie oie dls 218 WU the 95,998 110,717 114,560 128, 661 86, 904 
Liquor and beverages..............0005 268, 700 294,337 355,973 343,017 277,901 
Merigiizers, all kinds... 0.0.6.2... ..,de.s.c,00 + 332,614 445,355 Di taken 568, 069 607, 408 
Paper, printed matter, books........... 2,124,925 2,315,206) 2,640,459 2,986, 674 2,586,915 
VERA Ei Ses sted us wie eel eS hs 1, 693, 673 1,477, 852 1, 430, 533 1,338, 847 1,018, 626 
Fish (fresh, cured, etc.)................ 117, 694 114, 993 113,075 110,393 96, 448 
Canned meats)... so... it ek eas 6, 221 11, 634 8,889 9,027 8,403 
Canned goods (all canned food products 
Rerrboretiaruy IeAt).. 5 eis Sc beck ous 390, 162 385, 202 426,906 452,118 383,499 
Other manufactures and miscellaneous. 6, 800, 087 6,749, 899 7,453, 684 8,058, 484 6,868, 181 
Merchandise.........:.......- Tey ee SOK 4,423,313 4,532,480 4,648,534 4,449,218 3,709,827 
Totals, Mfrs. and Miscellaneous..| 26,529,172] 27,000,435) 30,403,410) 32,471,409) 25,936,139 
Grand Totals..................... 105, 221,906} 106,011,355| 118,652,969] 115,187,028} 96,194,017 
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Government Aid to Private Railways.—In order that the private railways 
of Canada might be constructed in advance of settlement, as colonization roads 
or through thinly settled districts where little traffic was available, it was neces- 
sary for Dominion, Provincial and even municipal Governments to extend some 
form of assistance. In our earlier history, when our Governments had plenty of 
Crown land and little cash, the subsidies granted to railways frequently took the 
form of land grants, which had the advantage of giving the railway a direct interest 
in opening up the country, though they sometimes led to the railways holding 
large tracts of land idle for speculative purposes when intermixed Crown lands had 
been homesteaded, thus retarding the settlement of agricultural land. Table 13 
shows the areas of the land granted as subsidies to steam railway companies by 
the Dominion and Provincial Governments, with the names of the companies 
in the case of the Dominion Government. The total area so granted and for right 
of way purposes up to Dec. 31, 1930, amounted to 47,290,566 acres. 

As the country grew wealthier, the objections to the land grant method be- 
came more apparent, and aid was more frequently given in the form of a cash sub- 
sidy per mile of line, a loan, or a subscription to the shares of the railway. From 
1851 up to Dec. 31, 1930, as shown analytically in Table 14, the total value of 
such aid granted to steam railways in Canada, exclusive of the capital of Govern- 
ment railways, amounted to $222,892,253. Of this sum, $176,693,510 represented 
aid granted by the Dominion Government, $33,210,615 that granted by the Pro- 
vincial Governments, and $12,988,128 that granted by municipalities. Table 15 
records the details of the most recent type of assistance given to private railways, 
viz., by the guaranteeing of their bonds or of the interest thereupon. These guar- 
antees enabled the railways receiving them to borrow money at rates of interest 
considerably lower than would otherwise have had to be paid. The total amount 
outstanding on Dec. 31, 1930, was $731,486,343. 


13.—Areas of Land Subsidies Granted to Steam Railways by the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments up to Dec. 31, 1930. 


By the Dominion Government. Acres. 
Alberta Railwayzand Coal:@osxs .’....c. keh see ene, BIG wee beasts os 4.5 Me ne a pine are 1,101,712 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. (main line)..............c.cce cece cece cece bodies). lceeebceten 18, 206, 982 
Calgaryiand,Hdmonton Railway: Co.cc. asiscasido sos aioe cee tae ee Ee 1,820,071 
EuGreat:-Northa West: Central Railways Covet ni (Rasta S, doclooste Rosie dstels 0.9 cp aa nee nee 320,000 
ManitobagNorthwestern Railway Cok .£26.5..00 deiges, Sevan wideseuie.c «oebierioae See SEES 1,501,376 
Manitoba:Southwestern ‘Col: Railway 'Co. 2%... (05. bas. c.. obs voce esc. cscah cpscnscnecue ay 1,396, 800 
£ Saskatchewan and Western, Railway Cows... :.. cocci. deci « «ne wle's dered. «1 o.0.' ee en ee 98, 880 
oP Rig Souris: Branch: eek au .. «eee te ts ass, «oA Men rsfolnia Shes Sales wie ak SE ne 1,408, 704 
* C.P.R:—Pipestone Extension, Souris Branch. . icc og@den. wal ecsc deco s +++ sheewtharebs~bureb 320 
@anadian ‘Northern. Railway Cord 205). 6a ana, anaes one ene ee ee ee See eee 3,422,528 
ManitobaiandiSoutheastern Railway: Coca. 24.4 Stee oe en ee ee See 680,320 
Qu’Appelle, Long Lake and Saskatchewan Railroad and Steamboat Co................-- 1, 624, 154 
Total Grants by Dominion Government..................... ce. ccc eee e ee eeees $1,781,847 

By Provincial Governments. 

Nove Beotias vs. aed. s,s teks Hoke Oe CWS are ae ha RNY, aetna iL. , a cits desing ena 160,000 
New Brunswick ere): «ss ick cies ch os faite Solace aro ec Ree eMC om oinioe als dade cides jal 1,788,392 
Mueboe! cies Er cic SEES EE Sooo + «RSD Ade ce tala. SRR ERC on. eat abs | ee 2,085, 710 
ONCATION ©) = SEB tha cred Sole UE Aieore cis be Ate esc orei ee NP Aas ec re nao vias HEE eee eae 3,241,207 
BritishiColwmDia2.. so. 0.5.5.0 aocc ec ce stetotie eave we <r elol Pecore scare teal tere ee Oo 8, 233,410 
Total Grants by Provincial Governments..................0..ccccecccceeeeees 15,508,719 
Total Grants by Dominion and Provincial Governments..................... 47,290,566 


1Not including convertible land grants made by the Government of this province. 2Includes 4,065,076 
acres repurchased from B.C. Southern, and Columbia and Western Railways. 
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14.— Analysis of the Total Financial Aid Given to Steam Railways up to Dec. 31, 1930. 


By the Dominion Government. By Provincial Governments. 
$ $ 
118,600, 799||Cash subsidies.............cceccne000- 33, 210, 615 
. . Total Aid by Provinces......... 33,210,615 
Paid to Quebec Government............ 5,160,053 By Municipalities. 
Cost of lines handed over to C.P.R..... 313190; 025|Cash: suDSIGIOS s . seces voce e's een tetoese 12.988, 128 
Total Aid by Municipalities...| 12,988,128 
Total Aid by Dominion..........| 176,693,510 Grand Total................... 222,892,253 


15.— Railway Bonds Guaranteed By aes and Provincial Governments, as at 
ec. 31, 1930. 


Government. Outstanding 
Dec. 31, 1930, 


18, 394, 428 
45,186,001 


; Total Guaranteed by Provincia! Governments.........................00055 93,261, 489 

SIG MIIMMOM NG GVOIN MON cz. seat ake cc ah Sickel uassia-a ooeahesenals fisted Mectinan gl enachis epee coca eeiGes eee 638, 224, 8541 
Mw ANVOUEOLAN erat aoe ke oa eS ee re eae rot shoes oe RO AE OU OORT Circe 731, 486,343 

’ 1Does not include $216,207,142 perpetual debenture stock and guaranteed stock of the Grand Trunk 


Railway, on which interest and dividends are guaranteed by the Dominion Government, nor guaranteed 
bonds held by the Government. 


_ Railway Accidents.—The number of passengers, employees and others killed 
and injured in steam railway accidents is given in summary form from 1915 to 
1930 in Table 16, and in detailed analysis for 1928 to 1930 in Table 17. Between 
1915 and 1930 the number of persons killed in train accidents only, increased by 
59, or 16-1 p.c., and the injured by 1,114, or 70-6 p.c., the increases at highway 
crossings, due largely to careless driving by motorists, being 47 killed and 302 in- 
jured. The number of persons injured in other accidents (trackmen, shopmen, 
etc.), increased from 1,583 in 1915 to 8,371 in 1930; the extent of the injuries, of 
course, cannot be compiled or compared, but it is probable that legislation in con- 
nection with workmen’s compensation results in injuries to employees being much 
more completely reported now than formerly. 


16. 


Employees and Others Killed and Injured on Steam Rail- 
ways, years ended June 30, 1915-19, and calendar years 1919-30. 
Notr.—For the years 1888 to 1914, see Canada Year Book, 1922-23, page 635. 


Passengers. Employees. Others. Total. 
Killed. |Injured.| Killed. |Injured.} Killed. |Injured.} Killed. |Injured. 


| eS ten | ee —~ 


17 336 115 | 2,578 247 362 379 3,271 
20 309 174 | 4,332 274 337 468 4,978 
24 438 209 | 4,596 219 401 452 5,435 
32 344 178 | 5,352 200 393 410 6,089 
36 307 174 | 5,482 176 412 386 6, 151 
34 392 197 | 6,349 209 476 440 7,217 
29 481 167 | 7,719 197 480 393 8, 680 

5 259 156 | 6,583 193 394 354 7,236 
11 369 122 | 8,361 208 517 341 9,247 
15 437 167 | 9,382 165 539 347 | 10,358 
19 432 127 | 8,862 216 514 362 9,808 

5 401 105 | 8,256 199 642 309 9,299 
20 446 127 | 10,622 312 638 459 | 11,706 
14 569 131 | 11,057 256 695 401} 12,321 
15 389 140 | 12,626 352 790 507} 18,805 
20 551 118 | 12,483 293 |, 809 431 | 18,843 
15 548 103 | 9,678 345 837 463 | 11,063 
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17. Number of Persons Killed and Injured on Steam Railways in the calendar years 
1928-30. 


(A) In AccIDENTS RESULTING FROM MOVEMENT OF TRAINS, LOcOMOTIVES OR CaRs. 


1928. 1929. 1980. 


Item. | He 
Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 


Description of Persons— 


PRasengers..2256. se siecle ee nae 15 326 20 406 eal: 488 
Employees...... SPS EVER oT RAS 114 2,214 104 2,028 81 1,477 
ETESPASSErG TA vase ot eel, eee dees oor 156 |: 181 148 177 205 215 
NOntrespassers. ccm cack soma, ve aot oe 191 512 139 497 122 472 
Postal clerks, expressmen, etc......... 3 24 1 36 2 40 

Totals recast sesh Lataettcaatt! 479 3,257 412 3,144 425 2,692 


Description of Accident (Hmployees 
and Passengers only)— 


Coupling and uncoupling............... 5 151 2 165 6 102 
Collisionsitn. soni ciation oa ae oe 10 ial 28 188 | ° 5 115 
Deraibivents hiisceee sect von hated aciteers-- 12 195 Lz, 268 12 223 
‘Partine of:trains: 254 obo eae ee 1 45 - 27 1 31 
Locomotives or cars breaking down... 1 8 1 19 2 21 
Falling from trains or cars............. 25 274 23 288 20 187 
dumping OniOr Of trains... 066 066s 17 409 11 360 7 339 
Struck by-trains, ected. 2) 7st. cae. 44 121 37 lg 40 138 
Overhead obstruction................. = 27 - 19 - 17 
OUneriennsee Co TNE sek ce tip stein s 13 1,139 5 943 3 792 

NROCAIS ann orice ee Rect te ete 129 2,540 124 2,434 96 19,659 


(B) IN AccIDENTS OTHER THEN THOSE RESULTING FROM MOVEMENT OF TRAINS, LOCOMOTIVES OR CARs. 


1928. 1929. 1930. 
Description of Persons. SRE PNT TORT ON ee a IC eee ee 
Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 


Statienmnen 58 alee ea LER Beet - 872 1 875 - 670 
Shopivien-. 69540. ae Ce ee oe 6 3,472 5 3,529 2 2,832 
Trainmen and trackmen...............-. 8 3,722 vA 3,947 14 3,043 
Other eaployees oc snecun che 1<ccseok 12 2,346 1 2,104 6 1, 656 
PASSONZEES Bere oe ee ee - 63 - 145 - 60 
Otherst; . sce. Fae ie ON, oe eel. ee 2 73 5 99 16 110 

Totals! .. 22a) eee 28 10,548 19 10,699 38 8,371 


Section 3.—Origin and Growth of Government-Owned 
Railways. 


Canadian Government Railways.—The Intercolonial Railway, built as a 
condition of Confederation and completed in 1876, and the Prince Edward Island 
Railway, opened in April, 1875, have since their construction been owned and oper- 
ated by the Dominion Government. In 1903 the Dominion Government under- 
took the construction of the National Transcontinental Railway from Moncton, 
N.B., to Winnipeg, to be leased to the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company 
for a period of 50 years. However, as a result of the conditions arising from the 
Great War, the company was unable to take over the operation of the road 
when completed in 1915. The Government itself undertook its operation and 
was also obliged to lease the Lake Superior branch of the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Railway, which was isolated from the main line. A number of eastern branch 
lines have been acquired in recent years, including: the New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island Railway which forms the mainland connection of the Prince Edward 
Island car ferry, the International Railway, the Moncton and Buctouche Railway, 
the Salisbury and Albert Railway, the St. Martin’s Railway, the Elgin and Have- 
lock Railway, the York and Carleton Railway, the Quebec and Saguenay Rail- 
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way, the Caraquet and Gulf Shore Railway, the Lotbiniére and Mégantic Railway 
and the Cape Breton Railway. The Saint John and Quebec, and Inverness Rail- 
ways which had been operated under lease were purchased in 1929, together with 
the Kent Northern, the Atlantic, Quebec and Western, the Quebec Oriental and the 
Quebec, Montreal and Southern. The Hudson Bay Railway, which had 332-5 
miles of steel rail at the end of 1920, was declared to be comprised in the Canadian 
Government Railways, and until 1926 was operated to a limited extent by the 
board of directors of the Canadian National Railways. In that year, as a result 
of the decision to complete the road, it was returned to the Department of Rail- 
ways and Canals until completed. The eastern terminus was transferred from 
Nelson to Churchill, and the line rehabilitated and extended through to Churchill. 
Construction of wharves and a grain elevator was completed in time to allow two 
cargoes of wheat to be shipped in September, 1931, to Europe. To Mar. 31, 1931, 
the total cost of this railway was $31,084,324 and of terminal work at Churchill 
$7,289,953, exclusive of the expenditures of $6,274,217 on the terminal at Nelson, 
some of which was salvaged.! 

Tables 18 and 19, from the Annual Report of the Department of Railways 
and Canals, show the capital expenditure of the Dominion Government on the 
Canadian Government Railways and their operating finances to Mar. 31, 1931. 
In Table 18 the cost of the Quebec Bridge ($21,706,664) also $18,000 of miscel- 
laneous expenditure, are not included in the total of capital expenditure, while 
in Table 19 they are included. 

1These figures of total cost include deficits during operations and expenditures which formed part of 
cash loans to the Canadian National Railways and amounts chargeable to appropriations under collection 


of revenue in the case of the terminals, in addition to the expenditures by the Government on capital account 
as shown in Table 19. 


18.—Cost of Construction, Operating Expenses and Revenue of Canadian Govern- 
ment Railways before Confederation and for the fiscal years 1868-1900 and 1901-31. 


Nortr.—From the Annual Report of the Department of Railways and Canals. For the years 1868 to 1915, 
see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 437. 


Operating 
Capital Operating Surplus (++) 
Fiscal Year. Expenditure. Expenses. Revenue. or 
Deficit (—). 
$ $ $ $ 

Before’ Confederation.......6......0.00cc00ees 13,881,461 - = - 
UPAChE ME Die oe aes, Saree NO Ue A Rete arene eee Se 114,091, 108 81,391,472 73,226,382 | — 8,165,000 
POURS LOLS eee is tes incteh ease Senet ThE 217,779,966 136,904,921 133, 201, 248 — 3,703,673 
lili rs (eases aS Sie! SR ae ee ae a 21,153,255 19, 407,380 18,427,909 — 979,471 
LAT Sang BY 2g ooo Remy fy Ons aac ee Saree ras 12,013,659 25,795,907 23,539,759 — 2,256, 148 
alysis Spies ah RSS RIS ee RRR Re et ea ee ee, 34, 699,417 33, 400, 460 27,240, 957 — 6,159,503 
Rei Beret eli i coatnes ited | eke sa es hn 40,193,181 43 , 889, 626 38,013, 726 — 5,875,900 
TLERAR ag Wee Siete AaB RB oo nd ti iad et 11,593,148 48,194,710 41,402,061 — 6,792,649 
RA eo rails. Bice e Aa Skies Soe REL ARG BE 5,096, 535 43,770,971 36,814,350 | — 6,956,621 
BE SAE ha crv te A yiio he hand bees De eee 4,553, 638 6,326, 800 2 — 6,326,800 
LOL apy NO ee aS a Re Sea I EIS, oe art a Cr. 1,052,293 5, 695, 669 2 — 5,695,669 
bin WR ca teens 1 ae Se Oo Ane ta ee Saree 315, 944 = - - 
ee aes. ca. oieeie oie Folk Bea RE ERE de he Cr. 37,499 - - - 
4026.0. 0 75's Cat: Bie ee te Renn RR ane Cr. 40,580 20,5873 -| - 20,587 
ed ee eR 1 lige iyo ha tis Aecus ears ichbr opie a 2, 828,344 13, 8323 - _ 13 , 832 
SLi = aepcy NES BSR ce ae eS a 3, 626, 946 - = - 
Los aka SRS SRE IR Soke Baten aro ee Crei lolstot - - - 
Re a ss Cows os ie One t te Sete Coie 6,404, 790 - - - 
ST A Se. AT teh, cxaeieroleys otk teiare eS AEs 6 SESE 6,371,031 - - - 
Total ote 010-0, ass: a WIS she wwe lebw gia e-milate: Bp hue 486 , 324, 891 1 =m = z= 


1Less $40,000 received from Saint John city for the Carleton Branch Railway, plus cost of Quebec 
Bridge to Mar. 31, 1930, viz., $21,706,664 and miscellaneous expenditures in 1914 of $18,000=$508, 099, 555. 

2Revenue applied against operating expenses. 

3Expenditure on Port Nelson terminals. 
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19.— Capital Expenditure on Government Railways to Mar. 31, 1931. 
(From the Annual Report of the Department of Railways and Canals.) 
: Expenditure, Total 
Railway. Paabipen seine Expenditure. 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT Rattways— $ $ 
A. Roads Entrusted to Canadian National Railways. 
Intercolonial Railway System— 
Canada Bastern: Railways 25. 2 AIT, Oo Se - 819,000 
©'ano, DreLoOned BIW aanfoe 77a a ann gees seek eee ions epee $a das ta - 3,860,679 
LITUmMIMONG COUNty LallWway wemccsnic. ce aeherce ocean re - 1,464,000 
Hasterndixtension* Railway .0.0. 4 dacs kote eee Eade da ee - 1,324, 043 
Montrealsand: European -Eallway.osne oenits acetate a noleetereen - 333 , 943 
Oxford and New Glasgow Railway.............cccsece cece eee eeeves - 1,949, 063 
Intercolonial Railway /ijs. ees ee oie ot hi canoe ct cet ern Cr. 277,535 122,997,578 
Total, Intercolonial Railway System.................eee0eeeee Crigiee( 71435 132, 748, 306 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island Railway................ ~ # *925;267 
Princoseaward slang mvaalywenye aus. meetin tian ceteris <cleee nico: 2,500,000 16,033,780 
International Railway of New Brunswick..................cceeeee - 2,963 ,022 
National Trancontinental Railway...5..........ccceee ccc cccseeeees 8,877 169,318, 185 
Moncton ana: buctouche, Ratlway. pune: cat soon cw eee eee - 293, 067 
Salisbury and“Albert Railway. i47.seosces eee kee ee. none ee - 437,648 
StsMartinis Railways Noreen ee mine h ep eee aie 8 REN eae, ~ 302,046 
lei and, Ha verlockmvallwaycce. <a cnc ete ee eee een - 135,029 
York and’Carleton Railway °0..) on. oe ee Te eae ee ~ 59,749 
Quebeciand<Saguenay Railwayasnte.cscceties heen ee ee aes - 7,772,911 
Caraquet and.GulfiSbore Rallwayckeenon.@siebe eames tee eee - 711, 767 
Lotbiniére and Mégantic Railway.....................6- SE REE: - 360,008 
Cape Breton Railway Extension. < os ccce5 cod 6 temas Giles veil deacse ~ 107, 647 
Canadian Government Railways (rolling stock)..................- - 35,906, 043 
Canadian Government Railways (miscellaneous).................-- - 345 
Quebec Bridge Mu. lace wae Oko porte Decca ae eee laa eee eee he - 21,706, 664 
Miscellaneous. Suspense saci, meee ty <n ote ican tie eoisa fe ere eobe Henionce Ge: - 148 
‘hotalswRoads LntrustedatonG.Neltect. acto weenie ton actos ter 2,231,342) 389,781,632 
B. Roads not entrusted to Canadian Natonal Railways— 
FIUdSON BAY: Hall wWayecsos soc cut cre tie eee Ae eae ies. yee 1,557,299 30,274,194 
Hudson Bay Railway—Nelgon Terminal.................-00000000- 2,582,390 6,240,201 
Hudson Bay Railway—Churchill Terminal......................0.- - 7,289,551 
Less: Accounts Receivable, Outstanding...................00000- - |Cr. 28, 838 
Totals Roads note entrusted ato wWaNehe seat. os eee ee 4,139,689 43,775,107 
Tota's, Canadian Government Railways...... BAe aoT 6,371,031) 483,556,739 
OTHER RAILWAYS AND MiscELLaNEous— 
Annapolis:and Digby Railwuia Vere «sb aad ee cote oe cesses Secu oe - 660, 683 
Central: Canada Railway jhe b.. >. ete GR Fae os ooh. Cot omnes - 175,000 
North ditall wa yes o.0. ee irs «Beton eth ik Rede Ee a che ot eee Ee ee - 250,000 
Governor Gonoral’s Cars. .Gak..be «2c Ade He Sa es Lacenaneaei es: - 71,538 
Miscellaneous) expenditure oa oe ras ish eG ueet. Ped nd ekiaks aaeeneeat - 18,000 
Yukon Territory Works, Stikine-Teslin Railway (part of item under 
schedule” H” of Public Accountayysi...osi.. oy Saeed ote - 283 , 323 
Canadian Pacific Railweyvest. 3. 323, Bad ve lo ord. aes ~ 62,791,435 
Grand Trunk Railway—Debenture Account................00ee+-- - 15, 142, 633 
Grand Trunk Railway—Interest Account............-..00cceeeeeees - 10, 457, 458 
Grand Trunk Railway—Special Account..... oy een Hoe acters oe rene = 7,302 
Grand Trunk Railway—Preference Stock................0c.eeeeeee - 121, 739 
Canadian Northern Railway—Purchase of Capital Stock........... ~ 10,000,000 
Loans to Railways per Schedule ‘‘L’’ of Public Accounts and Page ¢ 
41 of this report— 
Canadian, Northern Railway 56.6. a6. a 26d: oon. cs a saeiee en gus - 255, 408, 804 
Grand Trank Railway vecss edad. See ee ee - 118, 582,182 
GrandyErunk Pacific Railway. nee, soto sein doce eek - 116,006,599 
Canadian National Railways. .icc. (65.05... oecc.-.csecce cece - 57,482, 652 
Loans to Railways—Purchase of equipment.................. - 56,926,000 
Total, Other Railways and Miscellaneous................ - 704,385,354 
Grand Total, Capital Expenditure....................... 6,371, 031| 1,137, 942,098 
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The Consolidation and Organization of the Canadian National System.! 
—In pursuance of an Act of 1917 (7-8 Geo. V, c. 24), the Government acquired 
the capital stock of the Canadian Northern Railways with a mileage of 9,566-5. 
The insolvency of the Grand Trunk Pacific led to the appointment of the Minister of 
Railways as receiver on Mar. 9, 1919, and in October, 1920, the road was transferred 
to the Canadian National Railways. The Grand Trunk Railway was acquired 
under ec. 13 of the second session of 1919, which provided for arbitration as to the 
considerations to be given to its shareholders. This arbitration finally disposed of, 
steps were taken to ccnsolidate the various railways under government operation 
and control. In October, 1922, the Grand Trunk Board and the Canadian Northern 
Board gave place to a single Canadian National Board, to whick the former Canadian 
Government Railways were turned over for management and operation. The 
unification of the Grand Trunk and Canadian National Railways was provided for 
by Order in Council of Jan. 30, 1923, which also brought into effect the Act to 
incorporate the Canadian National Railway Company and respecting Canadian 
National Railways (c. 13, 1919). This was followed, on Feb. 5, 1923, by an Order 
in Council establishing the head office of the Canadian National Railways at Mont- 
real, Que. 


Operation of the Canadian National Railways.—The Canadian National 
system’s steam mileage at Dec. 31, 1930, including lines in the United States but 
exclusive of the Northern Alberta (which is controlled jointly by the Canadian 
National and the Canadian Pacific Railways) was 20,425-57, which with the Fastern 
Lines’ mileage of 3,342-39 made a total of 23,767-96. Including the Thousand 
Islands Railway, 4-51, controlled by a constituent company but separately operated, 
the total steam mileage was 23,772-47. Including 186-4 miles of electric lines, the 
grand total was 23,958 - 87. 


The Maritime Freight Rates Act (17 Geo. V, c. 44), effective July_1, 1927, 
ordered that the accounts of the Canadian National lines east of Lévis and Diamond 
Junction, Quebec, be kept separate from those of the remainder of the Canadian 
National system. ‘These lines were designated the ‘‘Kastern Lines’ of the Canadian 
National Railway, and the territory, which included Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and a part of Quebec, the “select territory”. ‘The Act 
also ordered that local and westbound freight rates on the Eastern Lines and freight 
rates on all eastbound traffic originating on these lines be reduced by 20 p.c. The 
reductions applied only to rates on the Eastern Lines and not to railways beyond 
the “select territory”. Other railways operating in the “select territory” were 
allowed to make similar reductions in their freight rates in that territory and to 
bill on the Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada for the difference in freight 
receipts due to such reductions. The railways making such reductions included 
3 these bills with their revenues and consequently their revenues were not reduced 


1¥or further details on the acquisition of the Canadian Northern, Grand Trunk Pacific and Grand 
Trunk Railways by the Dominion Government, see pp. 602-603 of the 1926 Year Book. 
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by the change in the rates. The Act provides that any deficit from the operation 
of these lines shall be met by a separate appropriation by the Dominion Govern- 
ment. For the six months, July-December, 1927, and the calendar years 1928, 
1929 and 1930, the Eastern Lines reported losses in revenues due to these reductions 
in rates of $931,810, $2,151,528, $2,451,818 and $2,362,205, respectively, and the 
deficit was therefore increased by those amounts. The total paid to privately 
owned railways under the Act was $421,655 for the six months of 1927, $828,893 
for 1928, $811,149 for 1929 and $861,195 for 1930. The four operating regions of 
the Canadian National Railways system were somewhat altered in consequence 
of the Maritime Freight Rates Act and are now divided as follows: the Eastern 
Lines, including far the greater part of the former Atlantic region and the lines 
west to Lévis and Diamond Junction, a total of 3,842-39 miles; the Central Region, 
from Lévis and Diamond Junction west to Port Arthur and Armstrong, including 
the line in the United States to Portland, Maine, a total of 7,645-48 miles; the 
Western Region, including all lines west of Port Arthur and Armstrong, with the 
Duluth, Winnipeg and Pacific, a total of 11,299-34 miles; the Grand Trunk Western, 
the lines in the States of Michigan, Indiana and Thinbis, : 5019-13 miles; and the 
Central Vermont lines, 461-62 miles. 

The Quebec Bridge across the St. Lawrence above Quebec city, with a main 
span of 1,800 ft., carrying a single track railway and accommodation for motor and 
pedestrian traffic, forms a connecting link in the Canadian National Railways 
system and is operated as a part of it. 

Table 20 shows some of the more important train traffic statistics of Canadian 
National Railways operation for the years 1929 and 1930 (excluding the Eastern 
Lines and the Central Vermont Railway for January. These lines were included 
in the similar table on pp. 663-4 of the 1927-28 Year Book). 

In order to enable a comparison to be made between the 1929 and 1930 figures, 
the 1929 figures have been adjusted by inclusion of the data for the Central Vermont 
lines for the eleven months from Feb. Ist. 


20.—Canadian National Railways (Canadian and U.S. Lines) Train Traffic Statistics, 
for the calendar years 1929 and 1930.2 : 


Item. 1929.1 1930.1 
Train Mileage— 
Passenger trains 8 02 e me Cee ee T eTOn 22,504,904 21; 892,502 
2 SH POLE GOLAN Sascha cane SEY Oe ot dais lc ee Cee eee 29, 645, 223 24, 843 , 220 
Mixecditrains ©: i7 nseee cetera ee ee oe Ee ee eee 2,713,746 2,555, 803 
Speetalstrains xo. ctat coe ere at cata NG, ce ac Berne te tine ke cae end 34, 400 20,818 
UNIT CATS oe eee ee Coe re PRE he oc PE ee UL 1,040,774 1, 226, 938 
otalssel rain Miles? sa0m, Aare ne ek, eee eee See eee eet eee 55, 939, 047 50,539, 281 
Car mileage— 
Passenger— : 
Coaches, parlour, sleeping and dining cars.............-...eeecceceveee: 113,441,660} 109,117,011 
Baggage, mail, express Sete. ain ee emi) oe een Peteemiee So) ee sae 56,907, 628 53,091,597 
DLotals, Passencer Drain Car Miles? 4..).25. cciics.o hb cect cles 170,349,288] 162,208,608 
Freight— 
Loaded dreighticarmiiles cae ase eee ee eee 846,135,472} 700,156,440 
Empty treighticariamilesi...aee apie csc eer > Wee ea 384,670,175] 341,003,533 
Usb Willsar. rs 5 eae ad aA UER 7 See meee es Code ee eer 31,824,339 26,815, 748 
Totals Hreight Train. Car Miles? + ete een ee oe tee 1, 262, 629,986] 1,067,975, 721 


See end of table, next page, for footnotes. 


? 
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20.—Canadian National Railways (Canadian and U.S. Lines) Train Traffic Statistics, 
. for the calendar years 1929 and 19302—concluded. 


Item. es 1929.1 1930.1 
Passenger Trafiic— 

Passenrenseatried (Calming BOVENUE) <0 desc ok cede ciefe ove oo des ota ga nie ee 16,044, 450 14,013,390 
Passengers carried (earning revenue) one mile€.............0cce cece eee eee 1,208, 407,851) 1,009, 484,458 
Passenger traimmiles per mile Of.road.s. us sck) oe tasted Weide dd Occ ehacok , 184 ibe 

Average passenger journey—mMiless< sarc eo eee ss eee ee hele eee eee wale 75-32 72-03 
Average amount received per passenger. ........... cece cece cece ec ee anes $ 2-065 1-965 
Average amount received per passenger mile................0.00 20 ec eeees $ 0-0274 0-0273 
Average number of passengers per train mile.............. 00.00 c eee e ees 50-24 42-85 
Average number of passengers per car mile............ 0000 e cece cece ences 11-42 9-98 
Revenue from passengers per passenger Car mile...............0ceeeeeeeee $ 0-3133 0-2723 
Total passenger train earnings per train mile.................00 0c eee $ 2-22 1-92 
Total passenger revenue per mile of road.............0 ccc cece cece eens $ 2, 685-57 2, 233-59 

Freight Traffiic— 

eons Or nowonuedroltlit.carriod. wis. teenies cee oa Goto bo he ok gules deleeiginces 63, 840, 670 50,411,048 
Tons of revenue freight carried one mile........... 0.0... cece eee eee ee eens 17,834, 489, 701/15, 156, 633, 624 
Tons of non-revenue freight carried one mile............. 2.0.0 cece ee eee eee 2,453,049, 725} 1,739, 252,975 
Total tons (all classes) freight carried one mile..............0...0.0000005 20, 287,539, 426]16, 895, 886, 599 
Tons of revenue freight carried one mile per mile of road.................- 891,335 743,369 
Total tons (all classes) freight carried one mile per mile of road........... 1,014, 677 829, 146 
Average number of tons revenue freight per train mile................. ge 556-59 559-09 
Average number of tons (all classes ) freight per train mile................ 633-61 623 - 60 
Average number of tons (all classes) freight per loaded car mile........... 23-86 24-02 
Average haul revenue freight—miles..........00.0.0 00.0 ccc cece cece eee eee 279-36 300-66 
MecighbzoyCDue por JORGE. CAF Lalle casera sceacls suse oiowicte ek nid eens bebe $ 0 - 23622 0-23410 
per hd, Tov Oule pOretr aime joe. be hs. eae Doms, lode rgszs ale od + wetaarete Search $ 6-27 6-08 
Froratmerenue per Mile. OF TOA sits deri obi deg ecee Jakes edo debe $ 10, 046-33 8, 081-33 
LILES CSS SUPE epee chs Cele oss 0) | eee enn ee en a aE $ 3°12972 3-25046 
Eremnprevenie per tom miler sin. 5) eet ere oe es bebe tae te $ 0-01120 0-01081 


1Eixcludes Central Vermont Railway up to Feb. 1, Eastern Lines and electric lines. 

2For detailed statistics of the operation and finances of the Canadian National Railways during 1930 
see the annual report of the Department of Railways and Canals for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931, 
and Steam Railway Statistics, 1930, published by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, also annual 
report of the Canadian National Railways. %Work service excluded. 

Operating Finances of the Canadian National Railways.—In Table 21 
“Canadian Lines’ include those of the Canadian Northern system, the Grand 
Trunk Railway of Canada, the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Canadian Government 
Railways. The ‘United States Lines’ include those lines known as the New 
England line, the Grand Trunk Western, the Duluth, Winnipeg and Pacific and 
the Central Vermont from Feb. 1, 1930. The Hudson Bay Railway was returned 
to the Government while under construction, and appropriations, etc., for this were 
not included with the 1926 data. The Maritime Freight Rates Act necessitated 
the segregation of the Eastern Lines which have been kept separate since July 1, 
1927. 

Gross revenues, operating expens es and net revenues shown in this table include 


only those from steam railway operations, with the exception that commercial 
telegraph operations are included in the figures for 1927, 1928, 1929 and 1930, 
but the deficits are for the entire system, including the operating results of the 
Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Railway (electric) and other railways operated 
separately, hotels, commercial telegraphs, coastal steamships and all other cutside 
operations. 

Up to 1928 there was a marked improvement over the results of the first year 
after consolidation (1923), when the deficit was $51,697,675, but the light traffic 
in 1930 so reduced gross revenues that, with increased interest charges, the 
deficit increased from $46,099,250 in 1929 to $68,279,770. 
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21.— Gross Revenues, Operating Expenses, Net Revenues, Interest on Funded Debt 
and Annual Deficit of the Canadian National Railways, for the calendar years 
1926-39. 


Item. — 1926. 1927.1 1928. 1929. 1930. 
Gross Railway Operating Revenues— $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian: Lines haieeeee eee 225,547,852] 207,573,007] 232,459,577) 217,604,469] 184,848,028 
United States. Manes ...c bes cee 40, 639, 974 41,143,367) 44,172,344) 42,274,504] 36,922,4174 
Totals, Cdn. and U.S. Lines..... 266, 187,826) 248,716,374] 276,631,921) 259,878,973) 221,770,445 
astern EARGST ee estes Le i eae eee tes - 26,162,7442, 27,959,3472] 30,618,0072| 28,598,5532 
Totals -All luines: yA eases 266, 187,826) 274,879,118) 304,591,268) 290,496,980] 250,368,998 
Railway Operating Expenses— 
@anadian Linesar cs. oes dees seinen 190,173,271) 172,786,790) 186,296,821) 183,408,505} 163,473,542 
United: States ainess./.\.e2 teat eee 29,531,362} 30,528,894] 31,951,522} 31,408,388] 31,785,9654 
Totals, Cdn. and U.S. Lines..... 219, 704, 633] 203,315,684] 218,248,343] 214,816,893) 195,259,507 
MAS LOL LUNES 4? saccd noe omspions acre eee -— | 29,989,583} 31,483,352) 33,815,382) 33,028,516 
DotalsrAliness 9 hades cee. «: 219,704, 633} 233,305,267} 249,731,695] 248,632,275] 228,288,023 
Net Operating Revenues— 
Camadiandsines seein. cc yes cer a obs ae 35,374,581] 34,786,217) 46,162,756) 34,195,964) 21,374,486 
United States tines. ....o. 1 ne. coach 11,108,612} 10,614,473] 12,220,822) 10,866,116 5,136,4524 
Totals, Cdn. and U.S. Lines..... 46,483,193) 45,400,690} 58,383,578] 45,062,080] 26,510,938 
Hastert Anes 887.55 coscesey ales so chats — | —3,826,839| —3,524,005| —3,197,375| —4, 429,962 
otal stAVa ines vin, ess aol s oeiee 46,483,193] 41,578,851] 54,859,573} 41,864,705) 22,080,976 
Interest— 
Canadian National—On Funded Debt.| 71,287,687| 72,262,418) 73,537,537! 77,323,052) 82,988, 884 
Eastern Lines—On Funded Debt....... - 768, 912 780, 680 871,473} 1,021,113 
TotalewAibbines: “o-Bacccusac eee 71,287,687) 73,031,330] 74,318,217) 78,194,525) 84,009,997 
Deficit— 
Canadian National 204.2. coe) saben ee Abe 29,701,445} 31,576,194] 24,730,410) 40,933,994) 61,287,201 
Bastern Lines. s\...438) 0 Stee OOF Ais ~ 5,129,7183|  5,138,0273} 5,165,2563) 6,992,569 
“‘Lotals, All iuines eee sat ences 29,701,445| 36,705,912} 29,868,437| 46,099,250| 68,279,770 


1A djusted to show data of Eastern Lines for twelve months, also to include revenues and expenses of 
commercial telegraph. 

2Includes contributions from Domixion Government to cover loss from 20 p.c. reduction in certain 
rates ordered by the Maritime Freight Rates Act, July 1, 1927; $931,810 for 6 months 1927, $2,151,528 
for 12 months 1928, $2,451,818 including $13, 743 for Gaspé railways for 1929 and $2,362,205 for 1930. 

3Appropriations by the Dominion Government to meet deficits us Eastern Lines including loss due to 
reduction in freight rates amounted to: $3,049,746 in cash, $214,949 in accounts, total $3,264,695 for 6 
months 1927; $6,351,884 in cash, $937,671 in accounts, total $7,289,555 for 1928; $7,214,035 in cash, $389, 296 
in accounts, total $7,603,331 for 1929; and $9,354, 774 for 1930. 

4TIncludes Central Vermont for eleven months. 


The Debt and Interest Charges of the Canadian National Railways.— 
The two tables which follow analyse the increase in the debt and interest charges 
of the system, including both Canadian and United States lines. The first table 
(22) shows to whom the liabilities which have accumulated up to 1930 are payable 
and the second (23) the purposes for which the funds representing the annual 
increases in liabilities were used. To define clearly what is included under debt 
due to the Dominion Government in Table 22, the appropriations for the Canadian 
Government Railways have been separated from the loans and advances to the 
remainder of the system. ‘The Canadian Government Railways include the Inter- 
colonial, National Transcontinental, Prince Edward Island and several. other 
smaller railways in the Eastern Provinces, together with the Quebec Bridge. The 
Hudson Bay Railway was included in the Canadian Government Railways until 
1926, when it was transferred back to the Department of Railways and Canals for 
completion, and appropriations on its account were deducted. These Canadian 
Government Railways appropriations do not include the operating deficits of the 
Canadian Government Railways for 1919 and 1920 nor the deficits of the Eastern 
Lines since July 1, 1927, but include investments for construction, purchase and 
working capital of the Canadian Government Railways and the operating deficits 
of these railways since their consolidation with the system in 1921, except as already 
mentioned. As the book value of these properties is included on the asset side otf the 
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balance sheet, the cost of these roads to the Dominion is included in the liabilities 
of the system as an offset. The construction or purchase of these roads was financed 
by the Dominion from the Consolidated Revenue Fund, and while for book-keeping 
purposes their cost is set up as a system liability, they are not a debt and carry no 
interest obligation. 

Ina rather different class are the loans and advances made by the Government 
to the Canadian National Railways or constituent companies on notes, bonds and 
receiver certificates with accrued simple interest ranging from 3 to 6 p.c. In com- 
puting the public debt of Canada the Finance Department considers these railway 
loans and advances as “non-active assets” similar to investments in canals, public 
works, etc., and as such does not subtract them from the gross debt in computing 
the net debt; similarly, no interest is charged by the Finance Department on the 
railway advances. ‘The railways, however, debit their accounts with the accrued 
interest on these Government advances, although no such interest has been paid. 


The debt due to the public includes debenture stock maturing and perpetual, 
and bonds and mortgages of the constituent railways, but does not include the 
capital stock of the Grand Trunk Railway held by the Government, nor the cost of 
acquiring the same. Likewise it does not include the capital stock of the Canadian 
Northern system. The stock of the Grand Trunk Pacific is all held by the Canadian 
National system and is therefore not included either. 


Table 22 shows the total debt at the end of 1930 to have been $2,498,571,939, 
made up of $1,168,565,863 owing to the public and $1,330,006,076 to the Government. 
In addition to the actual loans and advances by the Government amounting to 
$604,406,239, this sum of $1,330,006,076 includes, not only the unpaid interest, 
already referred to, of $322,155,902, but $403,448,935 spent on the construction 
and purchase of lines forming the original Canadian Government Railways. The 
ageregate net increase in the principal of the debt during the 12 years as shown in 


Table 22 was $1,117,365,694, of which $395,601,897 was an increase in debt due to 


the public and $721,763,797 in debt due to the Government. The Central Vermont 
Railway was acquired by the Canadian National system and from February 1, 1930 
formed part of that system. 

In Table 23 is presented an analysis of the increase in capital liability in the 
years 1923 to 1930, according to the purpose for which the money was used. ‘The 
accounts for the Eastern Lines, which under the Maritime Freight Rates Act were 
ordered segregated from those of the remainder of the system, are shown separately 
since July 1, 1927. In the first column is shown the interest accrued each year, 
including interest due to the public and to the Dominion Government. In the 
second column is shown the total increase in book long term debt as set up by the 
Railway. It is stated in these terms because it contains accrued interest on Govern- 
ment loans which is not included in the debt by the Minister of Finance. Columns 
3 and 5 show the division of the total increase shown in column 2 together with 
profit and loss adjustments, such as from sales of property, etc. The totals for 
1924-30 are shown for the purpose of comparison with Table 24. Of the total 
increase of $706,046,187 in the eight years the system had been under one manage- 
ment, $339,028,935 was due to operating deficits and $360,954,950 was expended 
on additions and betterments, increased working capital, etc. ‘To explain this last 
item Table 24 has been compiled. It shows a net increase in assets for the seven 
years, 1923-30, of $320,831,688. Of course, some of this is offset by increased 
current liabilities, but the investments show an increase of $326,974,427 as against 
the net increase of $270,832,693 shown in column 5, Table 23. 
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22.—Debt and Interest Charges of Canadian National Railways (Including Appro- 
priations for Canadian Government Railways), Calendar Years 1919-30. 


PRINCIPAL AND UNPAID ACCRUED INTEREST.1 


Amount Outstanding Dec. 31. 


Due to Dominion Government. 


1,483 , 356,024 
1,629, 000,072 
1,761, 921,327 
1,821,249, 146 
1,937, 282,332 
2,056, 181,518 
2,119,811, 644 
2,151, 144,000 
2,239,478, 478 
2,268, 105,515 
2,431,244, 155 
2,498,571, 939 


Due to 
Public. 


$ 


669,715 
2,455, 631 
3,420, 696 

176,310 

389, 056 
3,320,324 
2,076,531 

—1,241,0028 
1,328, 863 
1,284, 784 
3, 693, 100 


Total 
Increase 
during 
Year. 


102,149,779 
145, 644,048 
132,921,255 
59,327,819 
116, 033, 186 
118,899, 186 
63, 630, 126 
31,332,356 
88,334,478 
28,627,037 
163,138,640 
67,327,784 


Increase during Year. 


Total. 


$ 


4,187,566 
7,205,882 
10,040, 646 
4,122,404 
5,634,124 
4,433,423 
2,255,870 
— 600, 930 
1,743,643 
1, 286, 887 
3,876,308 


Calendar ————_——— 
Year. Appropria- Loans and Due to 
tions for Advances Total Public. 
Can. Govt. | with Accrued oe 
Railways. Interest. 
$ $ $ $ 
LONG ates eee 407,254,699} 274,969,881 682,224,580 801,131, 444 
LO QO iden cee 411,704,909 396, 744, 482 808,449,391 820,550, 681 
1021 HEY eee: 416,295,596} 514,796,282 931,091,878} 830,829,449 
10228 AOR... 415,118,319 601,627,683) 1,016, 746,002 804,503,144 
NODS Aree Lic 447, 643,526? 666,539,750} 1,114,183,276 823,099,056 
19942 ree Le 451,712,485 690,555,950] 1,142,268,435} 913,913,083 
1095 sey eee. 453, 935,303 734,547,038} 1,188, 482,341 931,329,303 
1996 2 eee 437,412,0323| 788,251,724) 1,225,663,756| 925,480,244 
NOD Free Wits oo ae 436,416,2874| 821,680,3555) 1,258,096,742| 981,381,726 
192 8h Fees ye 417,279,9546| 872,936,5285| 1,290,216, 482 977, 889 ,033 
G20 A hs FARTS: 417,150,141) 891,534,5215) 1,308, 684,662] 1,122,559, 493 
POS0. a aus: We bocce! 403,443,9357| 926,562,141] 1,330,006,076| 1,168,565, 863 
INTEREST. 
Accrued during Year. 
Calendar Year. Due to Due to 
Dominion rs le Total. Dominion 
Govt : Govt. 

$ $ 
AQ1O ae i Re ee TE 9,596,581} 28,599,687] 38,196,268] 3,517,851 
N20. x, d eeontad Shocker 14,346,832] 31,055,318] 45,402,150 4,750,251 
(OZ ced Sort eee ee 20,966,782} 34,476,014} 55,442,796 6,619, 950 
O22) &., £. teense aero ee «ee 24,912,876} 34,652,324) 59,565,200 3,946,094 
1S ek ORV oe PRN AEE BOW A 30,157,944] 35,041,380} 65,199,324 5,245,068 
TO DANS is tee ete 8 eee 31,271,043) 38,361,704) 69,632,747 1,113,099 
NGO. Chat ce ae een 31,450,382] 40,438,235] 71,888,617 179,339 
1926 dk aera s)he MERE 82,090,454) 39,197,233] 71,287,687 640,072 
TOBE Sie teres Heater ee potas 32,505,234] 40,526,096] 73,031,3309 414,780 
TODS see Ric ane nee 32,507,337} 41,810,880] 74,318,2179 2,103 
19207 eee ride che taee tenes) 2028690" 640)" A5RDOSRO80IL 781045252 183, 208 
Le eS aS Se oe eae 32,693,876) 51,316,121} 84,009,9979 SER BH 


$5,947,732 and additions amounting to $288,804. 


Railways’ adjustments with Public Accounts. 


and 


5,812,141 


5,815,472 


1Includes Government loans, funded debt and debenture stock of Canadian Northern Be Sn Grand 
Trunk and Grand Trunk Pacific and cost of constructing Canadian Government Railways, but excludes 
capital stock, which on Dec. 31, 1930, amounted to $270,221,124, of which $265,628,339 was owned by the 
Dominion Government and $4, 592, 785 was held by others. 
of Canadian Government Railways for 1919 and 1920 nor of the Eastern Lines since July 1, 1927. 


2Includes operating deficits 1921-1922-1923 and working capital of Canadian Government Railways. 


’Reduced on account of the Hudson Bay Railway being returned to Canadian Government while under 
construction, and by repayments to Dominion Government, account of Canadian Government Railways. 


4Reduction due to revision of appropriations. 


Does not include ‘appropriations for deficits 


pad interest included on Dec. 31, 1928, was $258,024,307 and on Dec. 31, 1929, $290,088,439, 1930, 
155,901. 


6Reduction due to transfer of Canadian Government Railways property to Harbour Commissions 
of Halifax ($12,830,122) and Saint John ($647,383), and adjustments of Canadian National cash loans of 


7Reduction due to transfer to Canadian Government deficits of $13,881,203 consisting of deficit of Can- 
adian Government Railways for 1921 and 1922 of $12,022,470 and miscellaneous Canadian Government 


“ee opeieg on 4 p.c. Grand Trunk Pacific debentures reduced by $1,046,378, under agreement with bond- 
Oolaers 


*Includes interest on debt of Eastern Lines, viz., $392,407 for 1927, $780, 680 for 1928, $871,473 i 1929, 


$1,021,113 for 1930. 
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23.—Analysis of the Increase in the Long Term Debt of the Canadian National 
Railways, calendar years 1923-30.1 
For the years 1919-22 see Canada Year Book 1930, p. 642. 


Distribution of 
Increase in Book Long Term Debt. 


Total $$ 
Interest Increase in Additions and 
Calendar Year. on Funded Book Betterments; 
Debt. Long Term 2 cscs Profit and Discount on 
Debt. Deficits Loss Ad- Debt; In- 
; justments. creased 
Working 
Capital, etc. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
nS Pe eel rhea Te a rat ee 65,199,324] 116,033,186 51,697,675!Dr. 2,936,648 61,398, 863 
TODDS es IAS x. 15 69,632,747} 118,899,186 54,860,419|Cr. 385,872 64,424, 639 
CAVA) 2 Ae RO ne ake eee 71,888,617 63, 630, 126 41,444,764|Dr. 206,505 21,978, 857 
POZOR eck = sean sc ee eae bee 71,287, 687 46,578,245 29,701,445/Cr. 6,214,688 23,091,488 
LOD TARE ee bs ed PUR 72, 636, 923 88 , 334,478 34,373,027|Dr. 628, 150 53,333,001 
MOOR kh ty hae pees SE AT, 1a ,0ots oot 42,104,542 24,730,410/Dr. 3,601,070 13,773,062 
DOP Oh, fio Ses PR cde ao ni 77,323,052} 163,138,640 40,933,994|Dr. 116,056) 122,088,590 
TOSQRAI eS. Roe See e! Slee 82,988, 884 67,327, 784 61,287,201|Dr. 5,174, 433 866, 150 
Motaisees sae. tN: 584,494,771 706,046,187}  339,028,935|Dr. 6,062,302} 360,954,950 
Less ledger value of Canadian 
Government Railways prop- 
erty transferred from Can- 
adian National Railways 
SY¥SCODA sates tees ex ee ee 1926 ae 15,245, 889 ~ - 15, 245, 889 
1928 - 13,477,505 - - 13,477,505 
Net Increases.......... - 677,322,793}  339,028,935|Dr. 6,062,302} 332,231,556 
Metals (1924-1920): fee ee... 8 519,295,447] 590,013,001) 287,331,260/Dr. 3,125,654) 299,556,087 
Net increases (1924-1930)....... - 561,289, 607 287 ,331,260|Dr. 3,125,654 270, 832,693 
Eastern Lines— 
oH (GiInONthS) orcssss 5 392, 4072 2,525 ,7232 2,332 ,8853| Dr. 192, 838 - 
POUR rer crear aticikersia.o.6 ais ae: 780, 6802 4,983 ,3492 5,138,0273/Cr. 154,678 - 
1929 Fee ERE: “35, ee eae 871, 473? 5,560,2682 5,165,2563| Dr. 395,012 - 
NEST ee a tie ae 1,021,1132 7,272,057? 6,992,5693)Dr. 279,488 ~ 
Totals, Eastern Lines.. 3,065,673 20,341,397 19,628,737|Dr. 712,660 = 


1In computing the public debt of Canada, the Finance Department considers railway appropriations 
and advances in the same way as investments in canals, public works, etc., 7.e., as ‘‘non-active assets”’ 
and does not subtract them from the gross debt in computing the net debt; similarly, no interest is charged 
by the Finance Department. The railways, however, debit their accounts with the accrued interest on 
Government advances although none of this interest has been paid. 

2Not assumed by Canadian National Railways system. 

3Deficits of Eastern Lines are met by appropriations by Dominion Government. These deficits 
do not include loss in revenues due to the 20 p.c. reductions in freight rates, viz., $931,810 for six months 
1927, $2,151,528 for 1928, $2,451,818 for 1929, including $13,743 for Gaspé railways, and $2,362,205 for 
1930, also paid by the Dominion Government. 

Assets of Canadian National Railways.—No consolidated balance sheet 
was issued for 1922 and, consequently, it is not possible to show the changes during 
the 8 years the system has been under the unified management. ‘Table 24, how- 
ever, shows the asset side of the balance sheets for 1923 and 1930 and the increases 
and décreases during this seven-year period. 

The gross increase in investment in road and equipment of $329,034,062 is 
made up of $270,832,693 for additions and betterments, discounts, etc., for 
1924-30, shown in Table 23, plus $55,653,542 of temporary loans and certain 
adjustments amounting to $2,547,827. During this period the increase in miles 
of road owned was 2,537-:05 (Hudson Bay Railway excluded in both capital and 
mileage). In the investment accounts some of the increases were due to transfers 
from one account to another. Some of the leased properties now controlled by 
the system were transferred to account 701 and hotels were transferred from account 


701 to account 705. 
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24.—Assets of the Canadian National Railways System, Dec. 31, 1923 and 1930. 


Account eet Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Incr ari (1+) 
No. 1923 1930 Dedreasd-(—). 
$ $ $ 
INVESTMENTS— 
701 Investment in road and equipment............. 1,810, 908,126) 2,111,519, 813}-+ 300, 611, 687! 
702 Improvements on leased railway property..... 4,625,329 3,464,460/— 1,160,869 
703 Sinkinotiunds®. 0... e.g. ee eens eee At 11,637,252 19,134,345|+ 7,497,093 
704 Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property sold.... 391, 730 5,617,557|+ 5,225,827 
705 Miscellaneous physical property............... 38, 692,890 57,178,042}+ 18,485,152 
7062 | Investments in affiliated companies............ 28,397,922 26,723,552}— 1,674,370 
707 @ther investiventss.c. soos Pee ae tele e ae 4,754,338 2,744,245|— 2,010,093 
Totals) ee icc se os Cee ie 1,899, 407,587] 2,226,382, 014|-+ 326,974, 427 
CURRENT ASSETS— 
708 Cashes oS 7S AS. See ce aes Sa ee oe 20,498,997 14,481,436]— 6,017,561 
WAL Special deposits? th. Ae See ee: 7,860, 845 6,505,523) — 1,355,322 
712 Loans and bills receivable..................... 44, 868 -|— 44, 868 
713 Traffic and car service balances receivable..... 2,974,797 1,369,8981|— 1,604,899 
714 Net balances receivable from agents and con- 
AUCTOT S27: AERTS soa te ne ee ee, See es 5,575, 839 4,705,254] — 870,585 
715 Miscellaneous accounts receivable............. 11,339, 706 7,190,868}— 4,148,838 
Dominion Government, operating deficit on 
astern Lines isonee ee ba las see te ee - 1,888,872/+ 1,888,872 
716 Materials ang supplies issse tase: einen 53,772,174 42,088,695|— 11,683,479 
717 Interest and dividends receivable............. 409, 185 871, 721|+ 462,536 
718 Rents:receivable 2: coo oe ee ee 288, 448 152,478} — 135,970 
719 Other:eurrentiassets?..47..+ 06 ts et eee oe 87,102 801, 251)+ 714,149 
Totals: . sche en eo oe 102,851, 961 80,055,996|— 22,795,965 
DEFERRED ASSETS— 
720 Working fund*ad vances). = een tee ee 478 ,346 360, 921) — 117,425 
721 Insurance and other funds/.....00..20.002..... 5, 708, 442 10,583,738)+ 4,875,296 
722 Other-deferredassetshustn. csene eo eked 6,497,045 9,454,900/+ 2,957,855 
Totals 2 irc Fess NSE Pain deities 12, 683, 833 20,399,559|+ 7,715,726 
UNADJUSTED DEBITs— 
723 Rents and insurance premiums paid in advance 50,851 301, 831/-+ 250, 980 
724 Discount oniceapitalestock.o5.. emotes hee. ke 193,500 189, 620} — 3,880 
725 Discountionfundedidebts..e 0-6 -e ee eee 2,272,093 12,943,599|+ 10,671,506 
COKE Other unadjusted debits...................005- 6,399,226 4,418,119}— 1,981,106 
MOUaIS ee otc aes ae no ae 8,915, 670 17,853,169)+- 8,937,500 
Grand Totals) ere eee 2,023, 859,050| 2,344, 690,738) 320,831,688 


1Jn1926 the Hud son Bay Railway, with a ledger value of $14,944,870, was transferred to the Department 
of Railways and Canals and in 1928 Canadian Government Railways property, with a ledger value of 
$13,477,505, was transferred to the Halifax and Saint John Harbour Commissions; consequently the gross 
increase was $28,422,375 greater, or $329,034,062. 

2The decrease in account 706 ‘‘Investments in affiliated companies’’ was largely due to the acquisition 
of ihe ene) ormont Railway and the transfer of the investment to account 701, ‘‘Investment in road 
and equipment’’. 


PART III.—ELECTRIC RAILWAYS.! 


The cheap and reasonably rapid conveyance of human beings is a necessity of 
modern urban life and is supplied throughout Canada by the electric street railway, 
generally operated by hydro-electric energy which is so important a feature of Cana- 
dian economic life. 


Historical.—Replacing the horse car systems, used in Montreal and Toronto | 
as early as 1861, electric street railways were first seen in operation in Canada in 
1885, when a successful experimental railway was constructed and operated at the 
Toronto Exhibition grounds. Before many years their safety and convenience 

1Revised and checked by G. 8. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch 


re “ Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch publishes an annual report on Electric Railways in 
anada. 
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resulted in the discarding of the older system. An electric system 7 miles in length 
was opened at St. Catharines in 1887, using the double overhead trolley. This was 
followed by the completion of the Ottawa Electric Railway in 1891, and the electri- 
fication of the Montreal and Toronto systems in 1892. The street railways of other 
eastern cities were generally electrified during the 1890’s, while in the newer western 
cities electricity was used from the commencement. In the cities of Eastern Canada 
electric street railways are generally operated by private companies under city 
franchises, while in a considerable number of cities in Ontario and the West the 
street railways are owned and operated by the municipalities, a fact indicated in 
Table 28. In 1921, on the expiry of the 30-year franchise of the Toronto Street 
Railway Co., the railway in this second largest city of Canada was taken over by 
the city and is now being operated by a transportation commission. 


Many difficulties are met in operating the cars during the winter season, 
owing to snow. This, however, has been overcome by the use of sweepers, scrapers 
and ploughs. The single overhead trolley system has been found the most suit- 
able and is in general use and during the past few years an increasing number of 
motor buses have been used; in 1924 only 48 were operated, but by 1930 the num- 
ber had increased to 520. 


In addition to the street railways there is quite a large mileage of electric 
suburban or interurban lines, especially in the Toronto, Niagara and Lake Erie 
district, where considerable freight traffic is carried, and on the Pacific coast, 
where the British Columbia Electric Railway operates several hundred freight 
cars. 


Development of Electric Railway Traffic.—Figures for the year 1893 show 
that 30 companies, with a paid-up capital of about $9,000,000, operated 256 miles 
of railway. By 1897, 35 companies made returns showing 583 miles of track, 
1,156 cars, 26,431,017 miles run, 83,811,306 passengers carried and capital of $18,- 
727,355. In 1904, 44 companies showed 766 miles of track, 2,373 passenger cars, 
42,066,124 car miles run, 181,689,998 passengers and capital of $50,399,188. The 
statistics for 1930 show that during that year 53 companies with a capital of $224,- 
089,539, had 2,080 miles computed as single track, 4,100 passenger cars, 520 buses, 
516 freight cars and 53 electric locomotives, 140,014,600 car miles run, and 792,- 
701,493 fare passengers. The number of employees in the service of electric rail- 
ways on Dec. 31, 1930, was 18,340, as compared with 18,801 in 1929. ‘Total sal- 
aries and wages for the year 1930 were $26,954,994, as against $26,984,061 in 1929. 


Statistics of Electric Railways.—Summary statistics of the operation of 
electric railways in Canada from 1901 to 1930 inclusive are given by years in Table 
25. It may be noted in this table that the carriage of treight reached its maximum 
in 1928, with 3,892,114 tons, while the number of fare passengers carried in 1929 
reached a new record of 833,496,866, decreasing in 1930 to 792,701,493. In Table 
26 statistics of mileage and equipment are given for the latest four calendar years, 
and annual statistics of the capital liability of electric railways are furnished from 
1908 in Table 27. Detailed figures of the mileage operated, the capital lability, 
the earnings, operating expenses, employees, and salaries and wages, are given 
for 1930 in Table 28, while Table 29 shows by years from 1919 to 1930 the number 
of passengers, employees and others killed and injured on electric railways in 
Canada. 
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25.—Summary of Statistics of Electric Railway Operation, years ended June 30, 
1901-19, and calendar years 1919-30. 


Single 
Track Total 4 
Year. Mileage Car Passengers. |} Freight. 
in Mileage. 
Operation. 
miles. miles. No. tons. 
TOOT Meee 552-91} 31,750,754! 120,934,656} 287,926 
1902 b Aree 557-59| 35,833,841] 135,681,402} 266,182 
LOOS eee. 759-36] 38,028,529] 155,662,812} 371,286 
1904. Re x 766-50} 42,066,124} 181,689,998} 400,161 
1905. 793-12} 45,959,101] 203,467,217} 510,350 
1906 2a 813-74] 50,618,836} 237,655,074; 506,024 
1907 eee 814-52} 53,361,227) 273,999,404} 479,731 
1908. 992-03} 56,964,881} 299,099,309] 732,475 
1909. 988-97) 60,152,846} 314, 026,671 - 
L910 a 1,047-07| 65,249,166] 360,964,876} 852,294 
1G i esa 1,223-73| 72,618,806} 426,296, 792} 1,228,362 
1912 1,308-17| 82,070,064] 488,865,682) 1,435,525 
1913 1,356-63]} 89,005,216) 597,863,801] 1,957,930 
1914 1,560-82} 98,917,808] 614,709,819} 1,845.923 
LOLS SEe 1,590-29) 96,964,829) 562.302,373| 1,433,602 
(SiG ee 1,673-77| 82,516,612] 580,094,167] 1,936,674 
AQ Ten ene 1,743-54| 84,073,046] 629,441,997) 2,333,539 
1918 1,616-361| 84,435,3231| 487,365,456!| 2,497,530) 
1919 1, 696-52} 106,961,607] 686,124,263) 2,474,892 
191924 1, 686-78} 110,206,344] 749,334,380) 2,374,612 
V9202 528%. 1,698-76} 114,481,406] 804,711,333] 2,691,150 
1021p 1,687-37] 111,576,949] 719,305,4413| 2,285,886 
1 89 1, 724-60] 116,711,189] 738,908,949) 2,445,425 
1923%.8& oo) 1,736-31] 119,374,416] 737,282,038] 3,145,863 
192425 es 1,736-77| 119, 803,072| 726,497,729] 2,546,928 
19282554. 1, 737-52) 119,684,151] 725,491,101) 2,706,312 
19262 1, 684-18] 122,935,055] 748,710,836] 3,493,457 
10272 ann 1,652-15] 131,583,717] 781,398,194] 3,269,028 
192820 aces 1,653-22} 133,689,589] 808,023,615} 3,892,114 
19292 272 1, 636-76} 139,199,634] 833,496,866] 3.662, 765 
103072: 1,508-99} 140,014,009) 792,701,493) 2,873,528 


1Not including Montreal Tramways and several other units. 


Gross 
Earnings. 


$ 


5, 768, 283 

6, 486, 438 

7,233,677 

8, 453, 609 

9,357,125 
10, 966, 871 
12, 630, 430 
14,007,049 
14,611, 484 
17,100, 789 
20,356, 952 
23,499, 250 
28, 216, 111 
26,691,007 
26, 922,900 
27,416, 285 
30, 237, 664 
24,299,890! 
35, 696, 532 


40, 698, 586} 


47,047, 246 
44,536, 832 
49, 660, 485 
50,191,387 
49, 439,559 
49, 626, 231 
51, 723, 199 
53,506, 401 
55, 632,761 
58, 268, 980 
54,719, 259 


Operating 
Expenses. 


$ 


3,435, 162 

3,802,855 

4,472,858 

5,326,516 

5,918, 194 

6, 675,037 

7,373,251 

8, 695, 880 

8, 885, 235 
10,121,781 
12,096, 134 
14, 266, 675 
17, 765,372 
19, 107,818 
18,131,842 
18,099, 906 
20,098, 634 
17,535,975! 
26, 839,071 
31,385,702 
37,242,483 
35,945,316 
35, 986, 872 
36,171, 923 
36, 125, 213 
35, 426, 487 
36, 453, 709 
37,616,568 
38, 782,719 
40,085, 140 
39, 125,515 


2Calendar year. 


Ratio 
of 
Expenses 
to 


Receipts. 


p.c. 


59-55 
58-63 
61-83 
63-01 
63-25 
60-87 
58-38 
62-08 
60-81 
59-19 
59-42 
60-71 
62-96 
64-36 
67-35 
66-02 


66-47) 


72-16) 
75-18 
77°12 
79-16 
80-71 
72-47 
72-07 
73-07 
71-39 
70-50 
70-30 
69-71 
68-79 
71-50 


Em- 
ployees. 


No. 


Fg Re Stl i Ua baat 


10,557 
11,390 
13,671 
14, 760 
16,351 
16,195 
14,795 
10, 622 
11, 696 
11, 646! 
17,242 
16, 020 
17,341 
17,015 
18,099 
17,749 °- 
17,379 
16, 933 
16,961 
18,090 
18, 697 
18,801 
18,340 


3The report of the Toronto Transportation Commission for the last four months of 1921 would increase 
this number by about 80,000,000 or possibly bring it up to the 1920 record. 


26.—Mileage and Equipment of Electric Railways in the calendar years 1927-39. 


Item. 1927. 


1928. 


1929. 


miles. 


miles. 


1930. 


miles. 


miles. 


Equipment. 


No. | No: | No. 


1927. 


1928. 


1929. 


1930. 


No. 


Length of first main 
CAC Kee ie eta 
Length of 
main track,...4 4. 


1, 652-15} 1, 653-22)1,636-76/1 
562:94) 565-66) 565-27 


, 908-99 
571-37 


Totals, Main Track.|2,215-09)2, 218-78]2, 202-03|2 


Length of sidings 
and turnouts.... 


Totals, Computed 
as Single Track. .|2,499-67/2,512- 72/2, 504-53/2 


080-36 


284-58} 293-94) 302-50) 286-80 


367-16 


Passenger cars— 


ClOBEG Ti att keaton 3,582] 3,576] 3,670) 3,625 
Open seni Wess. OF 128 94 106 90 
combination open 

and closed........ 1 5 - = 
combination passen- 

ger and baggage...| ¢ 21 20 17 16 
without electrical 

equipment........ 377 390} 369 


Totals, Passenger 


Cars os oe 4,109] 4,078} 4,183) 4,100 
Baggage, express and 
TMAULCALSNG eeetee te 29 28 30 30 
Freight cars. iit o%s_.. 651 629} 572) 516 
IBTISGR Ere ne ee 334 399 484 520 
Snow ploughs......... 63 68 80 73 
Sweepers.............: 164 168 164 161 
Miscellaneous......... 254 318 291 323 
Locomotives.......... 62 61 75 53 


Totals, Units of 


Equipment...... 5,666] 5,749] 5,879] 5,776 
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27.—Capital Liability of Electric Railways, years ended June 30, 1908-19, and calendar 
years 1919-30. 


note.—The totals here given do not include $493,346 aid paid by Governments and municipalities. 


Year Stocks. ene Total Year. Stocks. net aa Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1008,..os 25068 % 50,295,266] 37,114,619] 87,409, 885)| 19191........ 91,757,418) 81,283,922] 173,041,340 
14s) A eee st opera ee 51,946,433) 39,658,556) 91,604,989) 19201........ 91,321,955} 79,504,449) 170,826,404 
TOI. 2s A UE 58, 653,826] 43,391,153} 102,044,979] 19211........ 91,169,885} 86,017,551) 177,187,436 
MOD itnctee neste 62,251, 203; 49,281,144) 111,532,347] 19221. ... 0... 76,949,185) 111,309,789) 188,258,974 
QUO Fe... ek: 70,829,118) 52,012,828) 122,841, 946]) 19231........ 76,674,185) 122,395,685) 199,069,870 
OSE. oo 62,079, 767| 79,155,864) 141, 235,631)) 19241........ 76,482,085] 137,285,575} 213,767,660 
1914 hee pate 66,311,098] 81,284,244) 147,595,342) 19251........ 58,567,242! 163,201,978} 221,769,220 
ih re 66,696,675] 83,647,327) 150,344,002) 19261........ 57,779,518] 158,029,002) 215,808,520 
POTS? be 67,738,275) 87,157,309) 154,895,584]) 19271........ 58,873,778) 163,678,939] 222,552,717 
TOP. OS 70,606,520} 90,628,219} 161,234, 739]) 19281........ 50,653,071) 170,649,165) 221,302,236 
TOTS enn 73, 864,820} 93,388,273) 167,253,093]} 19291........ 54,453,321] 167,969,494] 222,422,815 
09... ka... o8 93,042,368} 78,852,188) 171,894,556) 1930!........ 53,048,929) 171,040,610} 224,089,539 


1Calendar year. 


28.—Mileage Operated, Capital, Earnings, Operating Expenses, Employees, and 
Salaries and Wages Bills of Electric Railways in Ganada, year ended Dec. 31, 1930. 


; : : Salaries 

: Mileage Capital Gross Operating Em- 
Name of Railway. Operated. | Liability. | Earnings. | Expenses. ployees. Wag ae 
miles. $ $ $ No. $ 
Brandon Municipal!.......... 7-65 450,000 33, 214 57,767 23 30,502 
Brantford and Hamilton.... 23-19 960,000 62, 882 65, 384 28 29, 267 
Brantford Municipal!........ 17-73 500, 750. 139, 820 127,685 70 77,609 
British Columbia.-......... 220-57] 23,621,035) 5,750,476) 4,630,806 1,973] 3,153,659 
Calgary Municipal!......... 53-06} 2,815,097 940,780 640, 033 256 476,081 
Canadian National Electric 

Railways; Toronto Sub- 

urban. Distriet.!)...5....). 49-06) 4,378,000 144,451 211,563 87 118,132 
Cape Breton Electric Co.... 25-08 2,535,000 202,742 188,148 74 110, 286 
Cornwall Street Ry., Light 

and Power Co: .-.....-..:. 4-50 330,000 103 , 945 64,373 41 55,827 
Edmonton Radial!.......... 33-23] 2,812,670 815, 146 549,357 274 388 , 035 
Fort William Street!........ 20-56 1, 229, 000 174, 884 159, 165 62 93 , 656 
Grand-River. 6: 7o Fees 18-63 551,000 326,901 266, 494 173 194,479 
Hamilton, Grimsby and 

Beameville. i cea.. nl. 22-60 235 , 000), 86,331 98,078 35 44,525 
Hamilton Radial. ..;....:.. 2-88} —«-_ 74, 900 15,361 8,456 20 6,273 
Hamilton Street............ 18-00} 3,205,000} 1,497,164) 1,133,458 516 631, 221 
Biull Hlectwies. Oe. ecsesct.m: 16-54 292,000 277,592 227,667 103 146, 132 
Hydro-Electric Railways: 

Essex District},?.......... 43-931 5,416,205} 1,027,472 923 , 834 311 440,466 

Guelph District!,?......... 6-41 395,815 84,063 80,072 43 44,164 
International Transit Co.... 4-97 150,000 62, 900 43, 729 19 26, 767 
Kitchener Public Utilities 

Street Ry. Dept.!,2........ 6-55 218,177 126,617 85, 629 34 53, 480 
Lake Erie and Northern.... 51-00; 3,817,500 279, 935 256,412 133 138, 280 
Lethbridge Municipal!....... 8-25 466,171 53,818 49,069 20 32,758 
Lévis Tramways Co........ 11-50 1,115,000 159, 959 125,394 88 90, 902 
London and Port Stanley|) [ 

“4 PEEETET, 2 ee ees ee eer \ 24-50 1,775,185 =1)- - - - 
London and Port Stanley ) 

OE ARB OO NIE oo. cyu/aich Bodh dola bss (2,003, 506 497,431 463, 208 126 177,792 
Landon Street... /..0....... 26-65 1,112,480 609, 809 513,413 219 310, 691 
Moncton Tramways, Elec- 

tricity and Gas Co., Ltd.. 2-72) 1,213,400 9,160 21,867 8 11,574 
Montreal Tramways........ 154-98} 56,211,933} 15,279,418) 9,676,894 5,101 7,320,567 
Montreal and Southern 

Whoantiests 6... 0. doa) se. 56-04 500,000 652,497 541, 482 232 302, 850 
DOOR SEV as. -oajcr| bine. ds o4 9-00 795,372 69,514 67, 883 28 44,204 
Nelson Municipal!........... 3:38 46,000 17,260 29,225 14 19,366 


1Municipally owned. 2Operated by Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario. *Stock owned by 
Canadian National Railways. 
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28.—Mileage Operated, Capital, Earnings, Operating Expenses, Employees, and Salaries 
and Wages Bills of Electric Railways in Canada, year ended Dec. 31, 1930—concluded. 


= Salaries 
Name of Railway. Mileage Capital Gross Operating | Employees. and 
Operated. | Liability. | Earnings. | Expenses. Wages. 
miles. $ $ $ No. $ 
New Brunswick Power Co.. 16-60} 5,371,500 410,105 318, 841 139 174, 133 
Niagara Falls Park and 

River Division of the 

Inter. Ry aise Ae eo eee 11-65 600,000 133,050 162,176 43 82,518 
Niagara, St. Catharines and 

AT OrOnto2.. Lea ee ok es 69-44 925,000 890,559 740,376 392 514, 693 © 
Nipissing Central6........... 10-77 159,000 51,269 59,748 20 30, 221 
Nova . Scotia - Tramways 

and Power Co............. 14-80} 7,222,180 758,408 514, 282 204 360, 664 
Oshawa2t eet eek ee 12-18 40,000 288, 925 201,817 118 146,710 
Ottawa crt se Leet ae 29-31 6,334,400 1,764, 166 1,156,012 551 806, 782 
Pictou County Electric Go. 8 - - 55,291 38, 922 - 26, 207 
Port Arthur Civic!.......... y 13-43 551,984 189, 687 145, 672 56 92,944 
Quebec Railway, Light and 

Power Cotman cee 23-43 - 1,164,256} 1,008,457 507 640,538 
Regina Municipal!........... 25-59 1,946,018 398, 685 280, 536 119 202,610 
Saskatoon Municipal!........ 15-33 1,400,419 370, 639 254 , 063 103 169,319 
Sarnia Stréetatewenans.ee.ce8 8-75 179, 200 61, 982 58, 752 29 38,991 
Shawinigan Falls Terminal. 2°84 440,267). 76,513 6° U HM 05574 oman age 474 Tig, tm Weiss 
Sherbrooke Railway and é 

Power Cos wch® «fis Sues se a: 10-30; 2,500,500 136, 868 139,911 74 83, 490 
Suburban Rapid Transit Co. 15-94 600,000 160,951 132,391 - ~ 
Sudbury, Copper Cliff Sub-|  - ; 

MEDAN 1. A eenaree heee 7-90 248, 100 125, 780 98, 692 19 27,660 
Sydney and Glace Bay’..... - 833, 000 ‘— - ~ - 
Three Rivers Traction Co. .' 9-10 963,700 156,618 162,409 82 93,455 
Toronto Transportation 

Commission!. . 119-46] 35,881,900) 18,903,096} 9,018,468 4,417|- 6,875,923 
Toronto and York ‘Radial!,5,9 ~ _ 58, 761 79,348 - - 
Townshir of York and Town 

of Weston!, eR 3 8-06} 1,219,925 300, 954 214,273 - - 
Windsor, Essex and Lake ; 

Shore Rapid}, 3........... 36-12) 1,300,000 165,070 188,704 63 75,074 
Wihntipess). .Seee der eo 65-65} 35,246,256] 3,424,908] 2,625,344 1,229) 1,845,535 
Winnipeg, Selkirk and Lake 

Winnipes stecie sn. Sano 39-68 900,000 171,176 129, 739 37 53, 857 

Tetalshnc. c. «0c. he 1,508-99} 224,089,539) 54,719,259] 39,125, 515| 18,340} 26,954,994 


1Municipally owned. Owned by Canadian National Rys. %Operated by the Hydro-Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario. ‘Citadel division operations only. Total capital and operations of the Mont- 
morency division are included in steam railways. ‘Operated by Toronto Transportation Commission. 
6Provincially owned. ‘Operated by Cape Breton Electric Co. 8%Ceased operations June 20,1930. %Ceased 
operations Mar. 15, 1930. [ 


29.—_Number of Passengers, Employees and Others Killed and Injured on Electric 
Railways, calendar years 1919-30, with Totals from 1894 to June 30, 1919. 


Nortr.—Details for years ended June 30, 1900-19, are given on p. 611 of the 1926 Year Book. 


“~ Passengers. Employees. Others. | Totals. 
ear. a a 
Killed.| Injured.| Killed.) Injured.} Killed. pie test Killed. Injured. 
Totals, 1894 to June 30, 1919... 259 | 23,802 162 | 5,009 833 | 10,698 | 1,254] 39,419. 
LUT Rind eee AE Shae ke Sale. : 4:1), 4717 29 951 58 | 1,505 91 4,173 
1D 20 see Bie 5 else se 9 1,968 7 658 ao 1,434 91 4,060 
LOOT eats BR RS ao. eee ee 5 1,110 8 609 35 666 48 2,385 
SLY VAR AALS «ok Uae LARS mn, | BA REN, 6 2,260 10 873 31 700 47 3, 833 
1923 VER. coc eet ee 6 2,465 11 1,652 45 790 62 4,907 
O24 axa ¥ co ett e'ss,ias HIE ee. 2 2,279 6 1, 262 54 824 62 | 4,365 
1 Fi aie Ree, SRO WA ee Men Sttaes cre 9 PUA ie 5 1736 37 744 51 4,752 
1926: See ce dae 2a sae eee ee 3 | 2,420 PAT | 642 66 879 76 4,941 
Qo Rees Gd sae cc, SO ok - | 2,090 dj 1,508 at 1,260 78 4,858 
41) Oh | ne * Sane Acme ee | RS sa 1 2,730 12 1,114 86 1,139 99 4,988 
1920 a Ren seen er Gages ees 5 2,808 5 1,200 93 1,372 103 5,380 
19380 Se PS... aa 8 | 2,790 6} 1,003 50 | 1,269 ” 64 5,062 
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PART IV.—EXPRESS COMPANIES.! 


“‘ Express service is an expedited freight service on passenger trains”. But 
express companies do not own the means of performing their services; they use 
railway facilities by virtue of contracts with the railway companies. Express 
companies in Canada have had close relations with the railways practically from 
the beginning. A brief history of the various express companies will be found 
on pp. 611-612 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Before 1915, an express company in Canada was not liable for delay or damage 
caused by anything quite beyond its control, thus maintaining itself as an entity 
separate from the railway company. But in 1915 this liability was qualified, 
and thenceforth an express company became liable for delay or injury of goods 
if either was caused by the railway company in whose cars the goods were being 
carried. 


Goods are sent by express for quick transit, so that express rates do not com- 
pete with freight rates. ‘Thus in its first tariff the Dominion Express Co., in pur- 
suance of its contract with the Canadian Pacific Railway, gave a rate of 23 times 
the maximum first-class railway freight rate for the same goods carried the same 
distance. The majority of the contracts between express and railway companies 
for carrying express freight are on the basis of a percentage of the gross express 
revenue. The rates are subject to the approval cf the Board of Railway Commis- 


sioners. 


Express Company Operations.—During 1930, the latest year for which the 
statistics of the Transportation Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics are 
available, there were four Canadian and one American express organizations oper- 
ating in Canada. The Canadian Pacific Express Co., formerly the Dominion 
Express Co., is a subsidiary of the Canadian Pacific Railway and handles the express 
business on the railways and the inland and ocean steamship lines of the parent 
company. ‘The express business of the Canadian National system is handled by a 
department of the railway. The British America Express Co. operates over the 
Algoma Central and Algoma Eastern Railways. The Central Canada Express 
Co. was formerly operated over the Central Canada, the Edmonton, Dunvegan 
and British Columbia, and the Alberta and Great Waterways Railways, but in 
1927 its business was taken over by the Canadian National Express Department. 
With the amalgamation of these railways in 1929 and formation of the Northern 
Alberta Railways Company, the express business was handled by a department 
of the new company from Nov. 1, 1929. The Railway Express Agency, Incorp. 
operates over the Canadian sections of United States railways and over the route 
from Skagway to points in the Yukon Territory. These companies are organized 
under powers conferred by Acts of the Dominion Parliament and their business 
consists in the forwarding of parcels, the transfer of baggage and the issue of money 
orders, travellers’ cheques, letters of credit and other forms of financial paper: 
(Table 32). The total capital liabilities of the two Canadian companies and of the 
Canadian National Express Department stood at $8,492,213 on Dec. 31, 1930. 


__1 Revised and checked by G.S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch ~ 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch issues an annual report oa Express Statistics. 
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Statistics of the receipts and expenses of express companies in Canada are 
given in summary form for all companies for the years 1919 to 1930 in ‘Table 30, 
and for each company for the year 1930 in Table 31. In these tables the amounts 
paid by express compaaies to the carriers, 7.e., railways, steamship lines, etc., for 
transporting the express matter, are shown under the heading “express privileges’. 
Table 31 also shows the mileage operated by each company in 1930. Of the total 
of 62,745 miles, 42,702 were over steam railways, 348 over electric railways, 14,227 
on ocean steamship services (mainly by the Canadian Pacific lines) and 5,258 miles 
on inland or coastal steamboat routes. 


30.—Summiary Statistics of Revenues and Expenses of Express Companies, 1919-30. 


Nore.—Similar figures for the years ended June 30, 1911-19, were published at p. 673 of the 1927-28 
Year Book. 


Gross Operating Express Net 
Calendar Year. Earnings. | Expenses. | Privileges. | Operating 
Revenue. 
$ $ $ $ 

LOL ORS th SOEs Ae eis 5s SE, Sen 24,933,219 | 13,227,652 | 12,936,615 | —1,231,048 
L920 ee Se RR. dake Se WATS hols Sire bo aeoeieais oe he 30,512,504 | 16,120,880 | 16,009,460 | —1, 617,836 
LOD Geert cre Pe Sate NSE aa NERS Le Da HO 32,504,894 | 15,601,187 | 16,549,915 353, 792 
1923 sect es ERIN ok SOREL ehtcan's <lasd Aaa Sa ee ae 28,697,332 | 13,596,518 | 14,581,789 519,025 
ODS RECESS OAL EMM STi OOTP es Naas eae 27,625,700 | 13,217,780 | 14,342,410 65,511 
DZ A Rie oe ca SEs eae een oe os Sota Rs be ralatcvaa PRM oes eR 26,196,017 | 12,723,651 | 13,557,168: — 84,802 
TO25 Gee Re A th. Sacer AOE BO ee 25,876,342 | 12,336,485 | 13,312,960 226, 897 
Ey Era eo ee mec OS, RET RE Sep Se nei, SAB 26,554,378 | 12,442,257 | 13,466, 863 645, 258 
LGD eke Ly eee me Tae RESELL: SURES ASD Seco aE 26,532,182 | 12,548,374 | 13,275,355 708,453 
LO 28 ccna eos ee el See ee een Coe, Rie, Ree 27,674,270 | 13,032,376 | 13,459, 187 1,182,707 
1920 cad acctck Senet See eae co eee ee ee eae 27,758,385 | 13,480,028 | 13,598,575 679, 782 
W930 vente ak ei retee® TNR 6.5.0 ation attr aire acts one 24,352,181 | 12,759,439 | 12,380,060 —787,318 


31.— Revenues, Expenses and Operating Mileage of Express Companies, by Companies, 
calendar year 1939. 


Gross Operating Express Net Mileage 
Company. Earnings. | Expenses. | Privileges. | Operating | Operated. 
Revenue. 
$ $ $ $ No. 
Britis neAmMerien-MxXMress...s0...-occeee cs: 28,975 8,874 14,488 5,613 410 
Canadian National Railways............ 12, 842,099 6,576,702 | 5,812,317 453,080 24,330 
Canadian Pacific Express................ 10,203,187 | 5,720,041 | 5,768,371 |—1, 280,225 32,618 
Northern Alberta Railways.............. 147,699 44,666 80, 628 22,405 878 
Railway Express Agency................. 1,130,221 409, 156 709, 256 11,809 4,509 
Wotals: ....\ Acacia eee 24,352,181 | 12,759,439 | 12,380,060 | —787,318 62,745 


32.—Business Transacted by Express Companies in Financial Paper in the calendar 
years 1927-30. 


Description. 1927. 1928. 1929. 19380. 
$ $ $ $ 

Money orders, dombsties siccioswdindacs'e'cs Mee arene 61,898,551 | 63,968,315 | 62,812,788 | 52,941,500 
Moiey orders Morcign <j SOR Nh TORE 1,318, 09 1,338, 257 1,494,848 1,190,244 
Travellers’ cheques, domestic..............-0see+ee ees 3,844,700 | 5,180,857 | 5,474,960 5,928, 660 
Travellers’ cheques; foreion!>. +. 05.0.0 00) ieee ee eee 1,331 ;335 1,558,322 1,789,439 1,115, 289 
"SO Sh). FCB OCR ioe is cleiair nassgh kine dual Series by ee 7,448,715 | 8,295,720 | 8,206,098 7,194,178 
‘Velegranhicransiers accent ee ee eee 486, 821 492,691 561, 414 557, 869 
Othen fering...) neath. ce. SE Se KR he hee 1,652,317--) 2,331,129 | 2,335,914 1,707,910 

Totals ..29 jsccytackcteecerrcos as ee be ee 77,980,533 | 83,165,201 | 82,675,461 | 70,635,650 
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PART V.—-ROADS AND HIGHWAYS.! 


Historical.—The early roads were auxiliary to water routes as avenues of 
transportation. Their use became common during the summer season, when por- 
tages were necessary to avoid obstacles to river and lake travel, and during the 
winters, when ice prevented navigation and snow covered the inequalities of the 
ground. Even the extensive system of waterways of Eastern Canada was an 
inadequate means of communication between points of settlement in a rapidly 
growing colony, and the need for overland routes manifested itself in the intro- 
duction of the system of common roads which prevailed under the old régime. 
Not only did the crude early roads serve the needs of the settlers, but also those of 
the British, French and American armies during the numerous campaigns. Sol- 
diers were frequently employed, during times of peace, in road construction in dif- 
ferent parts of Upper and Lower Canada. : 


” The first important highway in Canada extended along the north shore of 
the St. Lawrence from Quebec to Montreal, being gradually completed with the 
growth of the French settlements. In Upper Canada, one of the earliest roads 
(Yonge St.), was that from Toronto to lake Simcoe, completed in 1794 under the 
direction of Gov. Simcoe, the work being done by the Queen’s Rangers. This 
road not only gave access to the area north of Toronto, but also provided a more 
convenient route than that of the Ottawa river from the trading posts on the Upper 
Lakes to the centres of population along the St. Lawrence. Montreal was joined 
to Kingston by road in 1816, and in the following year to Toronto. Thereafter 
other highways to inland settlements, from points served by water routes, began to 
increase in number, as it became apparent that they were essential to the commercial 
life of the country as a means of transporting supplies to the settlers and of bringing 
their products to the central markets of the colony. The system of posts, which 
had been established about the beginning of the nineteenth century, necessitated 
passable routes between the various points, and by 1827 a through road was avail- 
able between Halifax and Amherstburg, comprising for the most part the old Kempt 
road, the York road, Dundas street and the Baldoon road. From this trunk line 
of communication branch roads extended north and south to the more important 
centres of population in the two Canadas. 


The cost of construction of these roads was high, and travel by stage coach 
was tedious and costly. As late as 1850 some points in central Ontario were still 
inaccessible to any vebicle. Later years, however, have brought with them improved 
methods cf construction and a resulting reduction in expenses, together with an 
improvement in the wearing qualities of the more important highways. The growth 
of motor traffic has played a conspicuous part in the recent movement towards 
increased and improved road construction. In the older provinces of the Hast it 
has been a question of improving the existing roads and cf building highways for 
the use of through traffic between the larger cities, while in the western provinces 
it has been more a matter of replacing the prairie and mountain trails with roads 
fit for modern tourist and other traffic. : 


A table of road mileage in Canada follows. When it is considered that through- 


out the Dominion there are about 25 persons to every mile of road and that on an 
average there is one mile of road for every 9 square miles of land, the magnitude 


1 Revised by G.S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the Dom- 
— she of Statistics, which publishes an annual report entitled ‘‘Highways and Motor Vehicles in 
anada’’, 
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of the problem faced in the construction of these traffic routes is illustrated. <A 
small population scattered over a large area has made this, like other transport- 
ation problems, particularly difficult of solution. 


33.— Classification of Canadian Highways, by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1930.! 


: Im- Water- Bitu- Bitu- . 
, Unim- ‘ z Cement 
Province. proved | Gravel. bound minous minous Total. 
proved, Earth. Macadam.|Macadam.| Concrete. Concrete. 

miles. miles. miles. miles. miles. miles. miles. miles. 
Pre island 2,190-2} 1,301-0 153-0 = - 4:7 0:3} 3,650-0 
Nova Scotia....... 7,418-2| 3,388-3) 3,833-5 30-2 11-4 - —| 14,681-6 
New Brunswick... 3,000-0} 4,229-0} 4,581-0 - 13-0 - -—| 11,825-0 
Quebees 1.05 19,388- 349-4] 11,269-9} 1,343-2 214-3 371-7 103-3] 33,040-3 
Ontaniow. oe — | 21,182-02} 38,547-9} 3,468-2 699-5 748-4] 1,268-8] 65,922-8 
Manitoba.......... 23, 056-0 - 3,071-0 ~ - 25-0 - | 26,152-0 
Saskatchewan..... 60,396-0/ 92,267-0}  1,926-0 - ~ - -— | 154,589-0 
Albertavix. ion 43,191-0} 17,909-0}  1,326-0 - ~ - —| 62,426-0 
British Columbia. ~ | 14,609-22} 6,639-4 150-2 506-9 125-3 48-6] 22,086-0 
Totals........ 158, 639-9) 155,234-9| 71,347-7] 4,991-8) 1,445-1) 1,275-1) 1,421-0) 394,372-75 

1 


1Manitoba figures are for April 30, and B.C. figures for Mar. 31, 1930. 
2TIncludes some unimproved earth roads. 
3Includes 17-2 miles of other classes. 


Good Roads Movements.—The building of new roads and the improvement 
of those already in use is a matter of such general interest that numerous organiza- 
tions have been developed throughout the country for the purpose of advising and 
assisting the various Governments in the work. Good roads associations, assisted 
by the automobile and motor clubs, are to be found in most of the provinces, for 
the distribution of propaganda and the education of the public in the need ot 
improved highway routes. Provincial revenues from the taxation cf motor vehicles 
and gasolene are very generally allocated to the construction and maintenance 
of improved highways. Thus Ontario alone, in its fiscal year ended Oct. 31, 1930, 
spent for highway meintenance and construction $24,000,000, as compared with 
a revenue of $16,000,000 from gasolene tax, motor licences, etc. 


The Canada Highways Act.—By c. 54 of the Statutes of 1919, the Dominion 
Parliament authorized the expenditure of $20,000,000 for the purpose of constructing 
and improving the highways of Canada during the five years succeeding the passage 
of the Act. In its apportionment, grants of $80,000 were made to each province 
during each of the five years, the remainder being allotted in proportion to their 
respective populations. Details as to cost, time, methods of construction, etc., 
of all roads built under the scheme were to be arranged between the Minister of 
Railways and Canals and the various Provincial Government Departments. By 
c. 4 of 1923 and c. 4 of 1925 the operation of the Act was extended to April 1, 1928. 
A table on p. 669 of the Canada Year Book, 1929, shows the working of the Act 
and the allocation cf expenditure as between the Dominion and the various provinces 
down to Mar. 31, 1928. The grant has been expended and no further Dominion 
appropriation has been made under this Act. 


PART VI.—MOTOR VEHICLES. 


The earliest motor vehicles were propelled by steam, the history of the gasolene 
motor car commencing with the successful construction of a gasolene engine by 
Daimler in 1884. Until 1900 France remained the headquarters of the industry, 
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possessing in that year more than balf of the 10,000 cars in operation in Europe, 
while in the United States the number of cars was only about 700. Shortly after- 
wards, the development of the Ford car resulted in a keen competition to bring motor 
cars within the reach of the average man, profits being secured from large production 
rather than high prices. Detroit became the centre of the automobile industry 
-of the United States and the Canadian side of the Detroit river became the head- 
quarters of the Canadian industry. As a consequence, the population of the border 
towns Windsor, Walkerville and Sandwich greatly increased between 1911 and 
1921, while the town of Ford (now East Windsor), which had no existence in 1911, 
had 5,876 inhabitants in 1921 and 14,251 in 1931, when the aggregate for the 
“Border Cities’? was 98,179. Problems of regional location have resulted, during 
‘more recent years, in a gradual shifting of the centre of the industry, and the Toronto 
and Oshawa districts now rival in importance the older established centre on the 
Detroit river. 

Like many other inventions, the motor car commenced as a toy, then became 
a luxury of the rich, while now it ranks as a necessity of life to a large proportion 
of the population. In the past few years, the motor truck and the motor bus 
have assumed considerable economic importance, and are separately classified 
in Table 35. 

Up to the present the motor vehicle has affected the passenger traffic of the 
steam and electric railways more than the freight. Ten interurban and eight 
urban electric railways have recently ceased operation,and passenger traffic cn the 
smaller electric railways and on the steam railways has declined during the last 
decade instead of increasing with increased pcpulation. ‘This diversion of passenger 
traffic has been effected largely by the private automobile, although the motor 
bus is rapidly becoming more important and is now operating between all large 
centres. The motor truck is also carrying an increasing amount of freight, although 
no statistics are as yet available showing the tonnage handled. 

The automobile manufacturing industry in Canada has made very rapid 
growth since its beginning about the year 1905, two of its chief tendencies during 
the period baving been a consolidation of smaller firms into large units and the 
adoption of large-scale methods of production, similar in many ways to those of 
the United States industry. A brief statement of its history, with statistics of 
production, etc., is to be found on pp. 432-436 of the Canada Year Book, 1924, 
while more recent statistics of production will be found in Chapter XIV of this 
volume dealing with manufactures. 


Section 1.—Statistics of Motor Vehicle Operation.! 


Registration.—The increase in the use of motor vehicles in Canada has been 
very rapid. In 1904 the number of motor vehicles registered in Ontario was only 
535. In 1907, 2,130 motor vehicles were registered in six provinces and in 1908, 
3,033 in eight provinces, the motor car being at that time prohibited in Prince 
Edward Island. From these small beginnings Table 34 shows an increase to 
1,206,836 motor vehicles by 1931, although there was a decrease for the latest 
year due to the general depression and especially to conditions in the western pro- 
vinces. In Table 35 are given by provinces the numbers of motor vehicles registered 
in 1931, classified as passenger cars, commercial cars or trucks, moter buses and 
motor cycles. 


1Revised by G.S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics. The subject is treated in greater detail in ‘‘Highways and Motor Vehicles in 
Canada’’, published annually by this Branch. pe to i 
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Registrations of motor vehicles in 1931 showed for the first time, a decrease 
from the previous year, the total number being 1,206,836 which was 33,052 less than 
in 1930. The most significant feature was the decrease in the new registrations 
which was much greater than in the case of total registrations, indicating that old 
cars were retained in service and expenditures for new cars were greatly reduced. 
All the provinces did not segregate new registrations. In Quebec the total passenger 
registrations increased by 3 p.c. but new registrations decreased by 35 p.c. In 
Ontario there were 15,158 fewer new passenger car registrations but practically no 
change in total passenger car registrations. Similar conditions existed in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and British Columbia. It is quite probable that the de- 
crease in new cars was even greater in the Prairie Provinces. 


The decrease in registrations and the increase in population raised the average 
population per registration from 8-2 in 1930 to 8-6 in 1931. Canada still ranked 
fourth in this respect, the United States being first with 4-6 and New Zealand and 
Hawaii being next with 7 each. On the basis of the total registration of 
1,206,836, only three countries had larger numbers in 1930, viz., United States, 
26,523,779; United Kingdom and Northern Ireland, 1,524,339; and France, 1,459,650. 


34.—_Number of Motor Vehicles Registered in Canada, by Provinces, calendar 
years 1907-31. 


Note.—The number of motor vehicles in Yukon is included in the totals for Canada, 1914-30. 


New er British 
P.E. Nova : Mani- | Saskat-| Al- 
Year. Talend Ot Sesehn: Bruns- |Quebec.| Ontario. ie Leharidah. | Barta Colum-| Canada. 
wick bia. 
No No No No No No. No No No No 

TOO Tees sia ct - 62 - 254 1,530 - 54 55 175 2,130 
TOOS ere acer. - 65 104 296 1,754 412 74 65 263 3,033 
TONG eS. - 6S 167 485 2,452 662 149 275 504 4,763 
Uae ee ee - 148 299 786 4,230 1,524 531 423 1,026 8,967 
i a ere eee - 228 483 1,878] 11,339 2,436 1,304 1,631 2,220 21,519 
pid PAS Sew oe! - 456 700 3,535) 16,266 4,099 2,286 2,505 4,289 34,136 
1SISR eee asco 26 511 824 5,452} 23,706 5,475 4,659 Ouels 6,128 50,558 
AQUA 2s. poke eas oe 31) 1,324 1,328 7,418} 31,724 7,359 8,020 4,728 7,628 69, 598 
1915 Eo cee te 34 1,841 1,906} 10,112} 42,346 9,225) 10,225 §, 832 8,366 89,944 
LONGoa ee eteaee. 50 3,012 2,965| 15,335] 54,375) 12,765) 15,990 9,516} 9,457 123,464 
PORAC. .. Bet. oe 303 5,350 5,251); 21,218} 83,308} 17,507} 32,505} 20,624) 11,645 197,799 
191800 eee 639} 8,100} 6,484] 26,897] 114,376] 24,012} 50,531) 29,300] 15,370) 275,746 
TOTO. 2 atin oe 967; 10,210! 8,306} 33,547} 144,804] 30,118] 56.855) 34,000] 22,420] 341,316 
PO20 2 os. bce 1,419) 12,450} 11,196} 41,562) 177,561} 36,455]. 60,325} 38,015) 28,000 407,064 
1921 eee ce 1,751} 14,205) 138,615} 54,670} 206,521} 40,215} 61,184] 40,235] 32,900 465,378 
1922 eee ets 2,167} 16,159} 13,746] 61,995) 240,933] 42,200) 61,367) 40,642) 34,526 513,821 
BOS band sascd aoe 2,483} 18,354] 16,829} 72,448) 280,996) 42,428) 67,337) 44,841] 41,053 586, 850 
G24. cake teens 2,583) 20;764) 19,975) 85,145) 308,693] 44,322) 70,754] 51,148) 48,626 652,12] 
Wb SR. 22 2,955} 22,853) 19,022] 97,657) 344,112] 51,241) 79,078} 54,357] 56,618 728,005 
18265. commniae 3,460} 25,879} 21,541] 108,332) 388,728) 57,857) 97,267) 65,590) 68,009 836, 794 
bb A aba byt Pd 4,388] 30,059] 24,544] 128,459] 436,120) 63,905) 106,599} 73,830] 77,612 945,672 
1928 Jae paves 5,430} 35,256} 28,072] 148,473] 491,140] 71,163) 121,615) 89,249] 86,244) 1,076,819 
LRP ALES Pacing Bc 6,141] 40,014); 31,852) 169,547) 544,476) 77,840) 130,229) 99,650} 95,647] 1,195,594 
193008 cases heat 7,402) 43,036] 34,833) 178,976] 564,669] 79,308] 129,861] 102,652} 98,943) 1,239,888 


1931............] 7,744) 48,735} 33,730] 179,572) 563,824] 75,564] 108,563) 95,686) 98,220] 1,206,836 
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In Table 35 the registration of motor vebicles in 1930 and 1931 is civen according 


to the general type or purpose of the cars in use in each of the provinces. 


33.—Types of Motor Vehicles Registered in Canada, by Provinces, in the calendar 
years 1930 and 1931. ° 


Commer- 
cial Cars 


or 
Trucks.? 


Motor 
Buses. 


Motor 
Cycles. 


Dealers’ | 
Cars Total. 


No No. 
26 7,402 
150 43,036 
144 34, 833 
428 178,976 
2,011 564, 669 


Province. Passen- 
ger 
Cars. 
No. 
1930. 
Prince award Isiand’. (5. ok. etka os: 6,611 
Nova Scovis...c...-++- Meets 2h Pee 36,078 
INGE rUMSWIC Kays tition « tc cdeceett ate: 30,318 
SEY OCT Coes ONESIES: 2 8 Gea 5 Os CaN Oe 147,821 
SSR OaiT Sh base geeets CARES EY ts A aye Reig Re aa 491,007 
{GCOS Pr Cur Lge GNU lp a iain) Soe eo 68, 550 
Poae CARY EATS ont RITE lacs vw cul ebaree somes «6s 108,161 
ANGE 9 91 uated rota GE oy 0 dete ee ae tame Se 85, 604 
PeEteise WCOlUMIDIa es ot cs. 5. khan ore: 80, 766 
VSN ever nik 8 Pi opciieibue Geb 2 Oe a memes ek Ack io a ae 134 
AT) Be Cyan ei i ROP 2 hon a 1,055, 050 
1931. 
Prince Edward Island. .... 006.0... 00000. 0% 6,917 
Novaesconias Sag ies BADIA. .. RG ae 36,431 
INe@wa BrunswaGk. ch wosonew stot ose. gee ees 29,223 
(AIT SS Caml Be) oo Soe er Ie RT eee eee 146, 266 
SEI PUP ICESCG) seins ars ttrabeste yom SRS a ea 489,713 
Mama O Deh ae cent td fated oF nee AR Xe eee 64,940 
BECLRT UOT, NEGATE Ue eae ee. ae 91,846 
Aiposcaker ist oe OA 4 as 79,225 
Peratioh: COWMmapea ee ah hh. Stee an 79,699 
ROMS CT Mee ten ere. ee es: 125 
1 RTC 1 Cigna aie pier a Dar rene 1,024,385 


1[Includes taxicabs. 


7,731 | 1,239,889 


= 7, 744 
157 43,735 
178 33,730 


2,087 179,572 
1,604 563, 824 


354 75, 564 
582 108, 563 
959 95, 686 
288 93,220 

- 198 


6,209 | 1,206,836 


2™Includes tractors, road machines, flushers, and municipal fire engines, etc., in Ontario and in Quebec. 


3Included with passenger cars. 


Government Revenue.—The taxation of motor vehicles, garages, chauffeurs, 


ete., is becoming a lucrative source of Provincial Government income. In every 
province the operation of automobiles and motor cycles is dependent on carrying 
licences duly issued by the various authorities, while similar licences permit the 
maintenance of garages and the driving of cars or trucks by hired chauffeurs. 
Perhaps the most recent form of levy on the use of motor vehicles is the gasolene 


tax, which has been assessed in all provinces since 1927. 


The accompanying 


table (36) shows the provincial revenue for the years 1930 and 1931, indicating, 
at the same time, the more important sources from which it is derived. 
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36.—Provincial Revenues from the Taxation of the Distribution and Operation of 
Motor Vehicles, for the years 1930 and 1931. 


Gerad ee Total 

’ perators| Tax on : Zid 
Prowines Passenger| Trucks,} Motor Devers Gar- and Motor | Gasolene auatte 

; Cars. etc. | Cycles. cences, | 28°5-° Chauf- } Buses Tax. landous 
rete feurs. and Ravennd 
rucks. d 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1930. 
Pe island ase 129,370] 12,306 154; 1,230 - 1,047 - 128,366] 274,360 
Nova Scotidin.aen.. 779,216] 158, 839 - 9,211 ~ 78, 725 1, 947 851,725) 1,904,205 
New Brunswick..... 625,978] 181,145 - 7 062 805 56,976 ~ 659,797} 1,536, 784 
Quebecs Hawi. Be 5,182,3241 - ~ -| 40,297) 4,075,368) 9,373,585 
Ontanios worst oe 2,881, 891/1,442,762| 11,084] 43, 336 PH 930 632,243] 162,372|10, 756, 836/16, 323,036 
Manitoba aenarere 866,398} 112,585 2,534] 14,792 68, 506 — | 1,099,778} 2,179,672 
Saskatchewan...... 1,422,555} 419,611 Viel oH 7h 42,705 233 11,390 - | 1,538,556! 3,493,105 
Albertawone.- bocce 1,528,805} 360, 886 2,602) 37,228 511 25,297| 18,013] 1,939,048] 3,953,975 
British Columbia...| 1,635,868} 421,852 7,483] 20,092 - 55, 238 -/ 1, 605, 751| 3,780,348 
VR ON ey eer eee 1,310 640 27 - - - - 2,438 
Totals........ 15,953,7255 - - - - — | 222, 629|22,655,225 | 42,821,508 
1931. 

THe sland eacnecae. 117,784] 13,818 dbp eines - 1,365 - 112,867} 248,565 
Nova Scotia........ 807,446] 221,098 25336 7,382 - 90, 869 1,708 878, 082| 2,067,694 
New Brunswick..... 612,445} 165, 795 - 6,613] 5.382 57,250] 4,017) 696,481) 1,574,035 
QUebe ese + sceegacuk 2,977, 026}1,864,424 7,523} 20,870 970,535] 16,292} 4,405,160; 9,895,772 
Ontaniogt.P wen sates 3,066, 14011,482,2438) 11,770) 35,498/25, 605 709,058) 99,322/10,810,914]16, 606, 222 
Manitobate..c. seek 778,490] 114,456) 2,353) 9,750 98, 563 - | 1,094,700} 2,115,259 
Saskatchewan Leva Ee, 1,229,698] 292,922 1,758] 18,495}16, 831 24,574 ~ | 1,310,147] 2,924,126 
Albertais: 0, souk #0: 1,075. 320 258679) © yAlbvadolamcon deol ales 290 18,597} 57,719 i 472,068] 2,931.729 
British Columbia... 1,582,442) 413,660) 7,528} 16,594 46,423 - | 1,765, 700 3, 865, 253 
Yukoneckaenar ccc 1,220 900 24 224 - - - 2.372 
Totals........ 12, 248, 011] 4,327,995 - | 140,346 - | 2,017,234 — 122,546, 119] 42, 231, 027 


1Revenue not segregated. %No gasolene tax. ‘Revenue figures for Ontario are for fiscal years ended 
Oct. 31. ‘Includes total, not segregated, of first six columns for Quebec. ‘Includes gasolene stations. 


Imports and Exports of Motor Vehicles.—Imports and exports of motor 
vehicles in the fiscal years ended 1908 to 1931 are shown, by number of cars and by 
values, in Table 37. In the earlier years the imports of cars far exceeded the exports, 
but as the Canadian automobile manufacturing industry became established, exports 
commenced to exceed imports and, in the four fiscal years up to and including 1926, 
averaged between two or three times the value of the imports. During the fiscal 
year 1927, however, while the exports almost maintained the high figures of 
previous years, the imports increased so much as again to approach the value of 
the exports, and in the fiscal year 1928 the imports exceeded the exports by nearly 
$9,000,000, owing to a continued increase in the importation of motor vehicles of 
all kinds and to the contraction in exports caused by the closing down of the factories 
of one of the largest makers of low-priced cars, pending the introduction of new 
models. In the fiscal year 1929, with this. firm again producing, the total number 
of cars exported was more than dcuble the number imported, and the proportion 
was about the same in 1930. In 1931, however, both. exports and imports were 
reduced by more than a half. The importation of parts had increased with the 
growth of the industry and amounted in the fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928 and 
1929, to $33,237,181 and $55,761,414 respectively, but decreased in 1930 to $35,746,- 
929 and in 1931 tc $19,597,213. In the same fiscal years exports (including re- 
exports) of automobile parts were $3,304,937, $3, 804,743, , $3, 555,523 and $1,933,048 


respectively. 
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37.—Canadian Imports and Exports of Motor Vehicles, fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1908-31. 
Imports of Motor Vehicles. Exports of Motor Vehicles 
Fiscal Year. (including re-exports). 
Passenger. Freight.! Passenger. Freight.2 
$ No $ No. $ No. $ 

912,971 - - 205 320, 708 - - 

585, 097 - ~ 279 450,127 - - 

1,782,215 - - 448 627,469 ~ ~ 

4,235,196 - - 787 892,212 - 

6,511,115 - ~ || 2,156 | 2,039,998 - - 

9, 738, 839 - -— || 4,091 | . 2,952,988 - - 

Vi2isvedo = - 6,691 4,321,369 = - 

4,888,704 - - || 5,579 | 3,290,234 - - 

5,089,329 - — || 17,493 | 9,223,813 - - 

7,981,177 327 423,824 || 10,831 | 5,637,465 - - 

11,317, 245 964 1,275,179 8,829 4,471,521 - - 
5,326,510 | 1,744 | 2,274,748 || 11,867 | 6,328,447 | 2,584 1,347,521 
11,204,461 | 2,274] 3,831,084 || 20,883 | 13,589,423 | 4,166 2,319,629 
8,399,537 | 1,706] 38,578,938 || 15,870 | 11,867,425 | 3,441 2,733,775 
9,501,362 806 | 1,537,765 || 13,676 | 7,879,845 | 1,314 673, 038 
11,857,165 1,082 |} 1,889,105 || 45,372 | 25,987,515 | 3,726 1,456, 795 
: 9,532,350 | 1,340] 1,910,808 || 54,939 | 27,566,869 | 15,419 5,545,225 
: 8,726,714 934 | 1,364,664 || 44,626 | 22,393,397 | 11,790 4,055, 796 
i A SLR eas digr t 14,935 | 14,022,814 1,189 | 1,772,414 } 61,860 | 29,888,014 | 19,238 6,300,327 
L007 a ete ase ti. 29,202 | 23,882,455 | 2,548 | 3,209,626 |] 51,639 | 24,244,987 | 20,423 6,899,526 
AE ES a Ac aT 35,783 | 29,224,603 | 4,208 | 5,187,889 || 32,076 | 19,833,969 | 15,115 5,611,929 
1020 Pe he ee 42.447 | 34,173,547 | 7,417 | 8,795,929 || 72,524 | 31,654,942 | 31,499 11,845, 468 
SSO meriaatere 33,834 | 28,060,872 | 5,078 | 6,403,794 || 50,873 | 23,699,765 | 28,732 12,140,486 
193 h. wuretrei ase 17,058 | 13,358,529 | 2,987 | 3,913,361 || 24,739 | 11,079,97$ | 13,584 5, 289, 455 


1Freight automobiles were classified with passenger automobiles in figures of imports until 1917, 
2Freight automobiles were classified with passenger automobiles in figures of exports until 1919. 


| Section 2.—Motor Vehicle Acts and Regulations.! 


In all provinces each person who cperates a car must be licensed as a chauffeur, 
an operator, or a beginner. Chauffeurs must be 18 years of age.or over (in Saskat- 
chewan chauffeur’s licences are granted to persons between 16 and 18 years of age but 
such applicants must pass a special examination), and other drivers 16 years of age 
or over in Prince Fdward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta. In Quebec all drivers of cars must be at least 18 years of 
age and in Ontario all drivers between 16 and 18 years of age, as well as those 
operating as chauffeurs for hire, must qualify for and hold chauffeur’s licences. In 
British Columbia no person under 17 years of age may drive a motor vehicle, except 
that a person between 15 and 17 years of age may obtain a special permit upon 
application of the parent or guardian and after passing a special examination; 
no chauffeur under 21 years of age may operate a motor vehicle carrying passengers 
for hire unless he is the holder of a special permit — there are three classes of chauf- 
feur’s licences. In the Yukon Territory no male under 16 and no female under 18 
years of age may drive a motor vehicle. 


The following is a brief synopsis of the regulations in force in each province. 


Prince Edward Island.—Under the Highway Traffic Act, 1930, and regula- 
tions, all cars must be registered in the office of the Provincial Secretary. In addi- 
tion to a registration fee of $2.50 for cars not previously registered in the province 
and a marker fee of $1, an annual tax of 70 cents per 100 pounds weight is payable 
on Mar. 1, but is not required of non-residents if the province or State of origin 
grants exemptions to Prince Edward Island privately owned passenger motor 


1 The information in this Section has been revised by the officials in charge of the administration of 
Motor Vehicle Acts and Regulations in the different provinces. 
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vehicles. EXvery car must have a lock or other device to prevent it from being 
operated when left unattended. The speed limits are: in cities, towns and villages 
15 miles an hour; on approaches to steep descents, bridges, or highway crossings 10 
miles an hour; on roads outside cities or incorporated towns on which the driver has 
not a clear view for at least one hundred yards free from turns and intersections 15 
miles an hour; and in all other places a speed reasonable and proper. 


Nova Scotia.—The Motor Vehicle Act requires cars to be registered by the 
Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of Highways, which issues permits renewable 
annually on Mar. 31. Cars belonging to persons residing outside of Nova Scotia 
need not be registered, if registered where the owners reside and operated for private 
use. This privilege is given for a period of not more than three months in each year. 
If owners come into the province to reside permanently or to carry on business 
they must register. Every person who operates a motor vehicle must be licensed 
as a chauffeur, an operator, or a beginner. Motor vehicles must be equipped as 
provided in the Uniform Vehicle Code. The following are the permissible rates of 
speed: 15 miles an hour at railway crossings, schools, intersections with obstructed 
vision, curves with obstructed vision, danger zones; 20 miles an hour in a business 
district or residential district; 35 miles an hour under all other conditions. For 
commercial vehicles having a gross weight in excess of 4000 Ibs., 25 miles an hour 
is the maximum speed. 


New Brunswick.—Under the Motor Vehicle Law, 1926, the registering and 
licensing authority is the Motor Vehicle Branch, Department of Public Works. 
Cars must be registered when new and, besides the registration-fee, an annual fee 
is payable on Jan. 1. Non-residents may not operate cars registered in another 
province during more than 90 days in any year without registering in New Bruns- 
wick. The speed limits are: in places which are closely built up, or in any city, 
town or village, 15 miles an hour; outside of any city, town or village where the road 
cannot be seen clearly for 200 yards, 20 miles an hour. Driving recklessly, or at a 
speed greater than 40 miles an hour on a highway, may result in a fine, imprisonment, 
or suspension of licence. All vehicles keep to the right. 


Quebec.—The law regarding motor vehicles is contained in the Quebec Revised 
Statutes, 1925, c. 35. Cars must be registered in the office cf the Provincial Treas- 
urer and re-registered annually on Mar. 1. Certain government and municipal 
cars and farm tractors are given free registration, while exemptions are made in 
the case of pleasure cars registered in other provinces and certain commercial 
vehicles but only in cases specified in Article 10 of the Act. Cars, when left unat- 
tended, must be locked in such a way as to prevent their use, and must have mufflers. 
The speed limits are: in cities, towns and villages, 20 miles an hour; on highways 
where the land is closely built up, 20 miles an hour; and in open country, 30 miles 
an hour. Motor vehicles must be stopped before driving over a railway crossing. 
Motors must stop for street cars which are standing to take on or discharge passen- 
gers, and must reduce the speed to 16 miles an hour when meeting another vehicle. 
These rates have reference to pleasure cars only. In the case of a commercial 
vehicle having non-pneumatic tires, a speed of 8 miles an hour when loaded and 10 
miles an hour when unloaded is allowed. When equipped witb pneumatic tires the 
corresponding rates are 12 and 15 miles an hour. Motor buses are allowed a speed 
of 30 miles an hour in open country. 


Ontario.—lIn this province the Highway Traffic Act, under the administration 
of the Motor Vehicles Branch of the Department of Highways, regulates the opera- 
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tion of moter vehicles on the highways. Motcr vehicle permits and drivers’ 
licences are issued for the calendar year. Vehicles owned by residents of other 
provinces who do not reside or carry on business in Ontario for more than three 
consecutive months in each year may be operated in Ontario without Ontario 
registration plates. Passenger cars registered in the United States may be operated 
in Ontario without Ontario plates for thirty days in any one year. The speed 
limit in cities, towns and villages is 20 miles an hour; in open country, 35 miles an 
hour. At intersections, level railway crossings and where the view of the driver is 
obscured the speed allowed is 10 miles within and 15 miles outside of cities, towns 
and villages. Vehicles must not pass street cars which are stationary for the pur- 
pose of taking on or discharging passengers. At intersections the motor vehicle on 
the right has the right of way and before entering or crossing a through highway a 
vehicle must be brought to a full stop. A motor vehicle must be equipped with 
non-glare headlights, muffler, windshield wiper and mirror. Under Part XIII of 
the Act a person convicted of certain serious offences in connection with the opera- 
tion of motor vehicles or a person against whom an unsatisfied judgment is out- 
standing is required to file proof of his financial responsibility. All accidents 
resulting in personal injuries or property damage apparently exceeding $50 must 
be reported to the nearest provincial or municipal police officer. 


Manitoba.— Under the Highway Traffic Act, 1930, cars must be ‘registered in 
the office of the Municipal-Commissioner, and registration is renewable annually 
on Jan. 1. All drivers must be licensed. No person not a resident of the province 
shall operate without a licence for a period exceeding 30 days of the date of entry, 
unless the province or State in which he resides gives reciprocity in this respect. 
Penalties for driving a car while intoxicated include imprisonment, suspension of 
driver’s licence and impounding of the car. No person shall operate a motor vehicle 
upon any highway or street at a greater speed than is reasonable and proper, having 
regard to the condition of the highway and the traffic. The onus of proof is onthe 
motorist. No ray of light frcm any headlight shall be thrown in a horizontal 
direction at a greater height from the ground than 42 inches in front of the motor 
vehicle when travelling on the highways. The use of searchlights and glare head- 
lights is absolutely forbidden on the highway. Number plates must be carried on 
the front and rear of the vehicles so as to be plainly visible. All vehicles must move 
to the right-hand side of the road and give sufficient room for passing when over- 
taken by the driver of an automobile or other vehicle and given a signal to pass: 
In the event of an accident the driver involved must render every help possible, 
and give his name and address to the police officer or, if no officer is at hand, report 
to the nearest police station or officer. Failure to comply may involve a fine of 
$50 or 30 days’ imprisonment. 


~ Saskatchewan.—The licensing authority under the Vehicles Act is the Min- 
ister of Highways. Licences expire annually on Dec. 31. Licence fees for pri- 
vate vehicles are computed on the wheel base, the minimum fee being $10, the 
maximum $30. | 


The fee for motor trucks is computed on the size of rear tires and the gross 
weight. ‘Trucks are divided into five classes for licensing purposes and the fees 
vary accordingly. The owner of a truck in addition to being supplied with two 
licence plates to be attached one on the front and one on the rear of the truck also 
receives two weight plates, to be attached one on each side of the vehicle, embossed 
with the gross weight in pounds for which the licence fee has been paid. 
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The fee for a livery or chauffeur’s licence is $8 more than the fee paid for a 
private or truck licence. Every applicant for a livery or chauffeur’s licence must 
satisfy the Minister that he is a fit and proper person capable of operating a motor 
vehicle, and all applicants resident in a city or town are required to obtain endorse- 
ment of their application by the Chiet Constable, the Secretary-Treasurer being 
responsible in the smaller urban and rural municipalities. All motor vehicles 
except motor cycles must expose two number plates. The registration fee for a 
motor cycle is $6. 


Classes known as “‘freight vehicles” and ‘“‘public vehicles”, in addition to 
being registered under the Vehicles Act, must also secure licences under the Public 
Vehicles Act, 1928. A non-resident may use his motor vehicle within the province 
for a period of, or for periods together amounting to, not more than three months 
in any year, but the expression ‘‘non-resident”’ does not include the owner of a motor 
truck used for any portion of the year in connection with construction work of any 
kind. Cities, towns and villages have authority to regulate speed limits within 
their respective boundaries. A loaded truck shall not be driven at a greater speed 
than 25 miles per hour, and no unloaded truck shall be driven at a greater speed 
than 35 miles per hour, while no motor vehicle may be driven at a greater speed 
than 35 miles per hour when passing any motor or other vehicle going in the oppo- 
site direction. Otherwise speed, speaking generally, is governed by the amount 
of traffic, nature, condition and use of the highways. No motor vehicle and its 
load shall have a greater width than 96 inches. 


Motor vehicles must stop for street cars which are taking on or discharging 
passengers. Upon meeting another vehicle at an intersection of highways, the 
vehicle to the right hand has the right of way. Should a driver on leaving a stop- 
ping place in a city or town desire to turn, he may do so only at an intersection 
of the public highway. 


Alberta.—The law relating to motor vehicles is contained in the Vehicles 
and Highway Traffic Act, 1924. The speed limits are: 20 miles an hour in cities, 
towns and villages; 10 miles an hour at street crossings and bridges; and 30 miles 
an hour outside cities, towns and villages. A motor car may not pass a street car 
which has stopped for passengers to get on or off. A resident of any other province 
of Canada, entering Alberta for pleasure touring for a period not greater than six 
months, is required to have complied with the motor-vehicle laws of his own prov- 
ince, and on entering Alberta to register with the Provincial Police. Residents 
of the United States entering Alberta for touring purposes may carry with them 
their customs certificates in lieu of registration. The Provincial Secretary may 
revoke or suspend the licence of any chauffeur convicted under the provisions of 
the Liquor Act of selling or having for sale intoxicating liquor. Provision is made 
for the impounding of cars by the authorities where the owners or drivers are con- 
victed cf driving cars while intoxicated or convicted under other sections of the 
Act relating to speeding and juvenile driving. There is provision against the 
carrying of loaded weapons in an automobile—a preventive measure against acci- 
dents during hunting trips. 


British Columbia.—Under the Motor Vehicle Act and amending Acts, all 
motor vehicles are to be registered with the Commissioner of Provincial Police. 
Trailers must also be licensed. Motor vebicles registered outside of the prov- 
ince may be used for touring purposes for a period up to six months providing 
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that they apply for and obtain within 24 hours after commencing to operate in 
the province a non-resident touring permit (where the owner of a motor vehicle 
brought into the province for touring purposes is a resident of the United States, 
it is not necessary that he obtain a touring permit, provided that he carries the 
customs permit). 

Non-resident chauffeurs who ete complied with the laws of their place of 
residence are exempt from taking out chauffeurs’ licences while driving foreign- 
registered motor vehicles for which a touring permit has been issued and is in 
effect and, in the case of United States owned cars, for which a permit is not neces- 
sary, while carrying the customs permit. 

Motor vehicles are to be driven in a careful and prudent manner at all times. 
The onus is on the driver for driving te the common danger if driving at a greater 
speed than 20 miles per hour in any city, town or village; or 30 miles per hour 
outside cities, towns or villages; or greater than the maximum rate of speed stated 
on signs erected on certain portions of the highway. A motor vehicle may not 
pass a standing street car at more than 5 miles per hour, if such street car is not 
taking or discharging passengers, and must stop at least 10 feet from and in the 
rear of the passenger exit if such street car is taking on or discharging passengers 
(in cities where safety zones are provided, motor vehicles are allowed to pass be- 
tween safety zone and curb at a rate as set by by-law). A motor vehicle must not 
exceed a speed cf 15 miles per hour when passing schoolhouses between the hours 
of 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. of any day on which school is regularly held, or public play- 
grounds for children between dawn and dusk. Accidents in which death or per- 
_ sonal injury has occurred or in which loss or injury apparently exceeding $25 is 

sustained must be reported. All chiefs of police to whom such accident reports 
_are furnished must forward copies within 24 hours to the Commissioner of Prov- 
incial Police. 

No person shall ride as a passenger on a motor cycle in front of the person 
driving or operating the motor cycle. Notices of transfer must be registered in 
every case where there is a change in the interest cr title of a motor vehicle. Prov- 
ision is made for the surrender of drivers’ licences upon conviction for an infraction 
of the Act or Regulations or of Section 285 of the Criminal Code; upon arrest or 
indictment for manslaughter a driver’s licence is suspended. 


Yukon Territory.—The Motor Vehicle Ordinance, No. 14, 1914, with amend- 
ments, requires all cars to be registered in the office of the Territorial Secretary, 
who issues certificates renewable annually on April 1. A non-resident may oper- 
ate an unregistered motor for not more than 90 days. In cities, towns and villages 
the speed limit is 15 miles an hour, or 10 miles an hour at street intersections. 


PART VII.—AIR NAVIGATION.! 


During 1931 civi) aviation was well maintained. The Dominion and Prov- 
incial Governments extended the range and variety of their operations and commer- 
cial operating companies increased in number. Aircraft are a ready means of 
obtaining accurate information of conditions in remote and unsettled parts, and 
provide easy access to them. Their use in developing and conserving the natural 
resources has increased every year. Air mail and air transport lines are in oper- 
ation in many parts of the Dominion. 


1 Revised under the direction of J. A. Wilson, Esq., Controller of Civil Aviation, by A. E. Heatley, 
Department of National Defence. 
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Civil Aviation in Canada is divided into two classes: (1) civil operations, car- 
ried out for other Government Departments under the Directorate of Civil Govern- 
ment Air Operations; (2) commercial aviation, under the regulation of the Con- 
troller of Civil Aviation. Both are under the Department of National Defence. 


Directorate of Civil Government Air Operations.—This branch carried 
out flying on forest fire patrols, fire suppression, oblique and vertical photography for 
surveys, transportation, etc., for different Government Departments in various parts 
of the country. The established bases were Winnipeg, Manitoba, and Ottawa, Ont. 


Provincial Operations.—The Ontario Provincial Air Service owns and 
operates 27 aircraft on forest fire protection, transportation, air photography and 
sketching in northern Ontario. Operations covered an area of about 800 miles 
from east to west, and 400 miles from north to south. A total of 10,984 hours 
was flown during 1931. British Columbia, Manitoba and Quebec contracted 
with commercial aircraft operators for flying required. 

Commercial Aviation.—During 1931 there were 110 commercial aircraft 
operators in Canada. Their activities included forest fire patrols, timber cruising, 
air photography, transportation of passengers, express and mail, instruction, adver- 
tising, short passenger flights, etc., in various parts of the country. 

Air Mail Service.—Regular air-mail services were established in December, 
1927. During 1931 commercial firms operated the following air-mail routes under 
Post Office Department contracts: Winter Services.—Leamington-Pelee Island; 
Quebec-Seven Islands-Anticosti; Moncton-Magdalen Islands; Moncton-Charlotte- 
town. Summer Services.—Rimouski-Montreal-Ottawa; Lac -du- Bonnet - Bissett- 
Wadhope. Yearly Services.—Mcentreal-Toronto-Detroit; Montreal-Albany; Sioux 
Lookout-Red Lake area; ‘Toronto-Buffalo; Amos-Chibougamau; Amos-Siscoe; 
MecMurray-Aklavik; Winnipeg-Edmonton; Winripeg-Pembina; Montreal-Saint 
John; Montreal-Quebec; Peace River-North Vermilion. Mail to the extent of 
483,490 lIb., was carried under contract, without loss or damage, during 1931. 

Owing to general economic conditions, the following services have been with- 
drawn until further notice: Jan. 31, Montreal-Quebec; May 9, Lac-du-Bonnet- 
Bissett-Wadhope; June 1, Montreal-Saint John-Moncton, Toronto-Buffalo, Montreal- 
Ottawa. 

Encouragement of Aviation.—To encourage a more widespread interest 
and knowledge of aviation, the Department cf National Defence, since 1928, has 
assisted by issuing two light aeroplanes to each of the twenty-five flying clubs 
in the following localities: Halifax, Cape Breton, Saint John, Granby, Montreal, 
McGill University, Brant and Norfolk, Fort William, Hamilton, Kingston, 
London, Ottawa, St. Catharines, Toronto, Border Cities, Kitchener, Brandon, 
Winnipeg, Moose Jaw, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver, Vic- 
toria. Granby and Victoria have since withdrawn from the scheme. The McGill 
University and Kitchener-Waterloo clubs received the grant during 1931. 
The total membership at present is 2,973. A total of 11,958 hours was flown. 
110 members obtained private pilots’ licences, and 47 members obtained commer- 
cial pilots’ licences during 1931. Many aerodromes have been established through 
this movement. 

A large air terminal has been built at St. Hubert, seven miles south of Mont- 
real. A mooring tower for airships and an aerodrome, have been constructed here and 
immigration, customs and postal facilities are available. A terminal aerodrome 
has also been constructed at Rimouski for the despatch and reception of trans- 
Atlantic mails by air. 
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Manufacture of Aircraft.—An aircraft industry, to construct in Canada the 
aircraft and equipment required for aviation, is essential to the sound develop- 
ment of flying. Canadian Vickers, the pioneer firm in Canada, maintain their 
own designing department and have produced several original types especially 
suited for operation in Canada. ‘The increased interest and the growing operations 
of the Dominion and Provincial Governments and commercial operators led to the 
establishment of increased manufacturing facilities. Several aircraft constructors 
from England and the United States have formed branches in Canada for the 
assembly and service of their products. The De Havilland Aircraft of Canada, 
Ltd., established a plant in Toronto for the service and assembly of their aircraft 
chiefly of the ““Moth” light-aeroplane type. The Curtiss Reid Aircraft Co., esta- 
blished a factory in Cartierville, Que., the Fairchild Aircraft Ltd., at Longueuil, 
Que., the Boeing Aircraft of Canada, Ltd., at Vancouver; Ottawa Car Manufac- 
turing Co., at Ottawa, for manufacture of A. V. Roe aircraft. Aero engine factories 
are established for construction or assembly and service of their products as fol- 
lows: Armstrong-Siddeley Motors, Ltd., at Ottawa; Aero Engines of Canada, 
Ltd., at Montreal, for ‘‘Wright” and “Bristol” engines; Canadian Pratt and 
Whitney Aircraft Co., Ltd., at Longueuil, Que. 


38.—Statistical Summary of Civil Aviation in Canada, 1926-31. 


Item. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931, 


Se pe ee > ee) ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 


General Analysis. 


Firms manufacturing aircraft............ 2 2 4 6 7 7 
Firms chiefly operating SIC CEALG ee bh 14 20 53 81 100 100 
Firms using aircraft as auxiliary service. 2 1 1 4 4 4 
Aarerait tae@hts MAC C. s:\sj..ci0ins Hae. de ood 4,755 16, 748 75,285 | 144,143 | 156,174 144,080 
AUT CrUL CG MOUPS GOWN. oo cee cua he arenes 2 ae 5, 860 12,070 43,071 79, 786 92,993 73,645 
Approximate aeroplane mileage.......... 30,290 | 209,583 {1,557,917 |4,083,321 |5,222,635 | 5,289,958 
Approximate float seaplane mileage...... 356,481 | 247,238 | 797,998 |1, 768,738 |2,024,219 | 1,553,721 
Approximate boat seaplane mileage...... 372,189 352,029 426, 064 286, 628 180,620 
Approximate amphibian mileage......... 6,332 - 20,341 5,956 13,938 30,950 
Total aircraft mileage... .....0...00.0005 393,103 | 829,010 |2,728,414 |6, 284, = 7,547,420 | 7,046,276 
Average flight duration (minutes)....... 74 43 32 SGxlacut= 25130 
PH GRCATTIC OCs soe va sheers. oye es wre eas 4,755 16, 748 75,285 | 144, Ye 156,574 144,080 
Passengers and crew carried............. 6,486 18,932 74, 669 124, 751+)... 124,875 100, 128 
Total_personnel.carried.............008.05 11,191 35, 680 149,954 268, 894 281,449 244, 208 
Pilots carried one mile (pilot-miles)..... 393, 103 829,010 |2,728,414 |6, 284,079 17,547,420 | 7,046,276 
Passengers and crew carried 1 mile (pas- 

BOR ZEEAMATLOS intent dete te eaknotonyedo ts kbeaats 631,715 |1,424,031 |2,883, 782 16,114,997 |5,408,676 | 4,073,552 
Total personnel carried 1 mile (personnel- 

Pin PESO) Soe aaa ee ns CURA eee RIBS Tae 1,024,818 |2,253,041 15,612,196 12,399,076 {12,956,096 {11,119,828 
Total freight or express carried (lb.).....] 724,721 |1,098,346 |2,404,682 |3,903,908 |1, 759,259 | 2,372,467 
AROtAinna ATU CALTIOG). Ubi )isntvancaervoie «leerentay 3,960 14,684 | 316,631 | 430,636} 474,199 470,461 

Licensed Civil Air Harbours. 
Total air harbours (all types)............ 34 36 44 77 77 78 
Licensed Civil Aircraft.! 
Aeroplanes (single-engined).............. 15 30 124 281 316 286 
Aeroplanes (triple-engined)........... ae: - - 3 2 2 1 
Float seaplanes (single-engined).......... - 16 100 119 183 180 
Boat seaplanes (single-engined).......... 28 21 33 37 21 23 
Amphibians (single-engined)............. 1 - 4 6 5 5 
TLotel aircratt (all types) ..4......4.02.8 44 67 264 . . 445 527. |. 495 
Licensed Civil Air Personnel. 
Pilots only (flying machines)............ 20 43 258 349 408 | . . 465 
Ipdipt-Aar HATINCCTAM. .. occ... . seek sob 18 29 70 96 131 134 
Air Engineers only (flying machines)..... 65 74 130 212 241 236 
Total licensed personnel. ................. 103 148 458 657 780 835 


Unlicensed air mechanics employed..... 43 59 8 150 164 131 


-1These figures show duplication, since in several instances the aircraft are used both as landplanes and 
tlhe ain 
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PART VIII.—CANALS.! 


Refore the period of extensive railway construction which commenced for 
Canada in the 1850’s, the water routes, more especially the St. Lawrence, the Great 
Lakes and the Ottawa, were the chief avenues of transportation. These routes 
were interrupted at certain points, necessitating portages. The canals of Canada 
were constructed to eliminate the toil of unloading, enero oe and reloading at 
the portages. 

The earliest mention of canals in Canada is in connection with the Lachine 
canal, begun by early French settlers in 1700, but only after the conquest of Canada 
by the British were improvements of the main water routes made, and in the early 
part of the 19th century increased internal and foreign trade and the introduction 
of steam navigation resulted in more attention being given to this work. Although 
the canals were constructed primarily for military purposes they soon became 
essential to the commercial life of the country. 


Section 1.—Canal Systems. 


There are in Canada seven canal systems under the control of the Dominion 
Government in connection with navigable lakes and rivers. They consist of the 
canals (1) between Port Arthur or Fort William and Montreal; (2) from Mont- 
real to the International Boundary near lake Champlain; (8) from Montreal to 
Ottawa; (4) from Ottawa to Kingston and Perth; (5) from Trenton, lake Ontario, 
to lake Huron (not completed); (6) from the Atlantic ocean to Bras d’Or lakes, 
Cape Breton; and (7) from Winnipeg to lake Winnipeg. By means of these canals 
a total waterway of 1,846 miles has been opened to navigation, the actual mileage 
of canals being 509-40. 

A detailed description of the individual canals was given on pp. 626-629 of 
the 1926 Year Book. Summary statistics of their length and lock dimensions 
are given in Table 39. 


1Revised by G.S. Wrong, B.Sc., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics. This Branch publishes an annual report on ‘‘Canal Statistics’’. 


39.— Canals of Canada, Length and Lock Dimensions, 1931. 


Locks. 
Length |—————_- 
Name. Location. in Minimum Dimensions. 
Miles. No ————$____—_————- 
Length.| Width. | Depth. 
St. Lawrence— : att. it; ft. 
acho, mane cots wee Montreal toslachine. + -aese4e ee eee S274 sien eo 270 45 141 
Soulanges..! ccs, Cascades Point to Coteau Landing...} 14-67 5 280 45 151 
@omwallee.. see. ee Cornwall to Dickinson’s Landing....} 11-00 6 270 43-67] 141 
PArranise aa Ses as ce Parran,ssboint rapidsesas.. ee nan 1-28 1 800 50 16! 
Rapide Plate... a... Rapide Plat to Morrisburg.......... 3-89 2; 270 45 141 
Gialops til. Beebe Jroquoissto Cardinals cmeb eae 7:36 3! 270 45 141 
Welland Ship......... Port Weller, lake Ontario, to Port 
Colborne? lake Eries....34:.)..0-2. 27-60 8 859 80 30 
Sault Ste. Marie........ St. Mary’s rapids, 47 miles west of 
lakereuron ac. sane cin. 6 eee 1-38 1 900 60 18-254 
Richelieu River— 
St. Oursslioek.<.2..5 loos Ours sOue. 5h bees. ne ee 0-12 1 339 45 121 
Chamiblyans ena re Chambly to ‘St. Johns, Que... alee Lnuoeds: 9 120-5} 23-25 6:5 
Ottawa and Rideau 
Rivers— 
Ste. Anne Lock....... Junction of St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
TIVOESYS. 8a ciccou bs Stas tie orn are ee 0-12 1 200 45 9 
Carillon? Be -n. shee Carillon rapids, Ottawa river........ 0-94 2 200 45 9 
Gren villemisg-% ce 628 Long Sault rapids, Ottawa river..... 5-94 5 200 45 9-5 
Mideauses te. occ cate Ottawasto Kingston=....2 6 doves 126-25 47 134 33 5 
Rideau lake to Perth (Tay branch). 7-25 2 134 33 5 


1Navigable depths are occasionally less at times of extremely low water. 
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39.—Canals of Canada, Length and Lock Dimensions, 1931—concluded. 


Length Locks. 
Name. Location. In Minimum Dimensions. 
Miles. 5 cepa cat at AR gs SUE at Rees 
Length.| Width. | Depth. 
its ft. ft. 
Miscellaneous— 
slipy 2 1| Hokage PN 7S Trenton to Peterborough lock, 
Peter borourdn ta. 2st dee Rae 88-74 18 175 33 8-33 
Peterborough lock to Swift rapids..| 135-71 24 134 33 6 
Swift rapids to Port Severn......... 16-00 (marine railway) 4 
POT SOV eUN LOCK: Wh... coat eae cee oe - 1 100 25 6 
Sturgeon lake to Lindsay (Scugog 
SEANC cn ctate, tee ee oot ee Die 8°35 1 142 33 6 
Lindsay to Port Perry (Scugog 
ranch). sein, eet co ee ees. 26-65 - - - 4-5 
Mira a eenecee ok... Isthmus of Murray—bay of Quinte. . 5-15 - = 11! 
Sb eetersi vex. en oe; St. Peters bay to Bras d’Or lakes, 
Canelbretant Neo. ah. oaeeb.dere =: 0-50 1 300 48 18 
St. Andrews.......... Red river, 15 miles north of Winnipeg ~ 1 215 45 14 


1With lake Ontario at elevation 244 feet above sea level. 


Government Expenditures on Canals.—Tables 40 and 41 deal with the 
expenditure of the Dominion Government on the construction and maintenance 
cf canals. The principal source of revenue is rentals for water for power purposes. 
All canals, it may be added, have since 1904 been free of tolls to vessels applying 
for the privilege of locking tacilities. The total capital cost of Canadian canals 
since their construction was begun is set at $236,216,461. The heavy capital 
expenditures in recent years are due to the construction of the Welland Ship Canal, 
on which $122,385,409 had been spent up to Mar. 31, 1931. The lock gates were 
first opened on Apr. 21, 1930, and vessels drawing 18 feet of water were using the 
canal during the season of navigation of 1931. 


40.—Expenditures ‘and Revenues of Canals, Period 1868-1919, and fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1911-21. 


Nortre.—For the individual years 1868 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17; page 462. 


Expenditure Chargeable— 


to Revenue. Total eee, 
: as : ota 
Fiscal Year. re to’ : : to aoe and ep ace Revenue. 
apital. ncome.! epairs, : : 
Canale in Staff. Repairs. 
general. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Before Confed- 

BPALIONS. «146: 21,102,900 98,378 - - - 21,251,311 = 
1868-1910....... 76,388, 584 6, 465, 248 1,594,241) 11,695,311 9,488,903] 105,632,287) 14,156,391 
«Eilat Ry ent A, Rio 2,349,474 440,270 103,398 511,306 471,530 3,875,978 221,138 
PO eee bho rary 2,560,939 442,012 109, 651 585,900 555,710 4,254,212 263,717 
LOLS lege eich Se 2,259, 257 331, 987 12030! 605, 248 535, 136 3,852,999 307,568 
LE Eee 9S Sa a 2,829,661 389, 285 147,729 642, 845 574,039 4,583,559 380, 188 
OU Dees eo oes 5,490, 796 444,730 140, 236 675,771 562,599 7,314, 132 427,763 
“AE Cia Se ai 6, 142,149 397, 665 139, 952 697,532 529,565 7,906, 863 446, 722 
Lt a ee ae es ora 4,304,589 399,414 137,907 700, 022 486, 168 6, 028, 100 461, 423 
TON s forse. cs: 1,781,957 111,553 149, 859 743 , 857 540,331 SOUL Ook 414, 868 
TET oA ee i 2,211,935 164,046 156, 558 733,091 698,878 3,964, 508 387,655 
POPO NS 6 oe «i Saks 4,579,565 798,113 157, 886 745, 986 713,335 6,994, 885 441,926 


1) i aaa aa 5,449,962! 1,193,143 192,875 815,979 920,993! 8,572,952 365,941 


_ The income account is of expenditure on buildings and permanent improvements; the revenue account 
is of expenditure on maintenance only. 
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40.—Expenditures and Revenues of Canals, fiscal years ended June 30, 1868-1906, 
and Mar. 31, 1907-31—concluded. 


Norse.—For the individual years 1868 to 1910, see Canada Year Book, 1916-17, p. 462. 


Expenditure Chargeable— 
to Revenue. ee 
wo ota 
Fiscal Year. 2 to ; : to : ao and Exxpendi- pitt. 
apital. ncome, epairs, ture ; 
Cunale ts Staff. Repairs 
general. 
$ $ $ 
1 sere tomo 4,482,639 836,810 209, 201 983,042} 1,105,054) 7,616,746 804,516 
OD Stra aia ceria 4,995,184 564, 242 204,536 924,217 859,839] 7,548,018 742,404 
1924 oo oe Hersicvars 6, 747,395 479,900 204, 653 980,094 942,056] 9,354,098 897,412 
IDA errs iors arc 10,619, 903 458,791 187,579 959,516 853,076] 13,078,865 907,650 
1926 Se ee ck 12,024, 461 501,449 182,376] 1,046,568 873,682] 14,628,536 920, 900 
EPA aie ene oie 13, 845, 684 451,880 153,776] 1,129,040 858, 473 16, 438, 853 961, 694 
92S ce cetera 13, 762, 905 418,719 175,818] 1,212,721 1,150,241] 16,720,404; 1,355,677 
OP ANE RR its. eekeee 13,164,582 800, 292 163,804] 1,219,135} 1,027,685} 15,875,498) 1,230,333 
LOS 0 oma: 9,324, 221 348,517 200,721] 1,157,353} 1,105,386] 12,136,198) 1,043,647 
1931S esters 9,747, 686 786, 941 180,106] 1,495,796} 1,237,141] 138,447,670) 1,026,670 
Totals....... 236,216,461} 16,823,385] 5,014,233} 30,260,330) 26,089,820) 314,404,229) 28,166,203 


1The income account is of expenditure on buildings and permanent improvements; the revenue account 
is of expenditure on maintenance only. 


41.—Capital Expenditures for Construction and Enlargement of Canals to Mar. 31, 


Expenditure, Expenditure, Total 
Canal. Fiscal Year Gagincibeive! Canal, Fiscal Year seeded: 
1931. 1931. 
$ $ $ $ 
Beauharnois........... - 1,636,029 || River Reaches...... ~ 483 , 830 
Carillon and Grenville}! - 4,191,757 || Galops Channel..... ~ 1,039,895 
@hamilbly ae ee act ~ 780,996 || St. Lawrence Ship... - 133, 897 
Cornwall eee = 7,245,804 St. Ours Lock......... 258,333 394, 739 
Culbute Lock and St. Petersonac cries - 648, 547 
Dain io agarose - DSA NOO Ls | MaaVe e Aiepe oe eee - 489,599 
achine*c acces eee - WAOO TROT Soe ren ca tersce weet ore 459 19, 953, 6262 
Lake St. Francis...... - 05), 907 Welland astem...cks.o0 <a (Cr.) 574 29,903,598 
Lake St. Louis........ - 298,176 Welland Ship Canal... 9,493,568 122, 385,409 
Murray fey. eee. oe te ; - 1,248,947 ||Williamsburg— ; 
Ricea Wee isto asccace - 4,214,264 || Farran’s Point....... - 877,091 
Sault Ste. Marie....... - 4,935,809 || Galops.............. - 6, 143, 468 
Soulanges.....:....... (Cr.) 4,100 7,899,945 || Rapide Plat......... - 2,159, 881 
Ste. Anne Lock and Williamsburg........ - 1,334, 552 
Oo es ae - 1,320,216 ||Canals in general...... - 34,967 
St. Lawrence River— | 
North Channel...... -| 1,995,148 Totals........ 9,747,686 | 236,216,461 


1The records relating to cost of construction by the Imperial Government were destroyed by 
fire in 1852 and the statistics are not included in this table. 
2Revised figures. 


Section De Ganal Traffic. 


Tables 42 to 47 deal with the traffic passing through Canadian canals in recent 
years up to and including 1931. In this latest year the total traffic amounted to 
16,189,074 tons, which was an increase of 1,385,740 tons from the total for 1930. 

The increase in total traffic through Canadian canals was all through the Sault 
Ste. Marie and Welland. Although the total traffic through the canals at Sault 
Ste. Marie decreased by over 28 million tons, the percentage and also total tonnage 
using the Canadian lock increased. By the summer of 1931 the new Welland Ship 
Canal was advanced sufficiently to allow vessels drawing up to 18 feet of water to 
pass through. Iron ore, which previously had been shipped by rail from Point Edward 
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to Hamilton, was shipped through from Lake Superior to Hamilton by water, and 
increased quantities of coal and other commodities were shipped through the canal. 

For details of traffic handled through each canal, see the annual report on 
Canal Statistics published by the Bureau of Statistics. 


42.—Total Traffic through Canadian Canals, navigation seasons 1909-31, 
by Nationality of Vessels and Origin of Freight.! 


Nore.—For Canadian canal traffic from 1886 to 1899, see 1902 Year Book, p. 398. 


Freight Carried. 


Originating in 


Originating in 
United States. 


Navi- : 
pation Canadian Vessels. 
Seas- 

Registered 

No Tonnage. 

1900..} 21,755} 4,129,250 
1901..) 20,860) 3,980,264 
1902..| 22,198 4,485, 695 
1903 7s) « 23760. 45, 212,832 
1904..| 21,851) 4,772,100 
1905..| 23,726 5,191,191 
1906..} 25,498} 5,526,321 
1907..] 28,833} 6,328,911 
1908. 29,040} 6,780,789 
1909..| 22,507) 7,811,578 
19102)... 254884) — 8,931;,790 
1911. 25,585 9,172,192 
1912 alieoiorktankO, 237,000 
1913. 28,654} 12,078,041 
1914. 26,125} 12,050,856 
1915..| 21,575] 9,398,207 
1916. 23,002} 9,839,029 
1917. 21,588! 9,831,694 
1918..| 18,909} 7,800,972 
1919..| 20,682} 8,735,973 
1920..) 23,038} 8,521,643 
1921..] 25,720) 10,079,388 
1922..| 26,217) 11,059,261 
1928..| 27,112} 13,013,970 
1924. 27,467} 13,988,909 
1925..} 28,361] 14,964,785 
1926..| 27,965) 14,542,485 
1927..| 36,162) 17,472,601 
1928. 30,575| 17,435,176 
1929. 25,917) 13,741,071 
1930..; 24,100) 14,489,045 
1931..| 25,830) 15,869,553 


Vessels. 

Registered 

No. Tonnage. 
5,502} 2,408,985 
5, 634 2,482, 274 
6, 483 4,086, 439 
6,695} 4,236,475 
6,253] 3,655,905 
7,085} 5,096,241 
7,319 5, 685,315 
9,328] 11,604,834 
7,489] 8,521,139 
9,996) 16,459,322 
11,462} 21,777,297 
10,370) 18,231,622 
11,785] 24,636,190 
10,739} 24,238,788 
7,742} 15,636,414 
6,415 7,385,101 
6,800] 10,660,839 
6,594) 10,259,772 
6,791 9,616, 200 
4,092|" 5,209. 173 
3,826) 3,838,890 
2,969) 2,330,178 
3,735| 3,165,054 
3,399] 3,325,809 
ZOO ee ee La bac 
3,587} 3,824,924 
3,543 3,144, 866 
4,013 3,364, 461 
3,973 3,270,591 
2,400 PAVE aan 
2,063 1,684,576 
1,821 1, 749, 231 


Canada. 

P.C. of 
Tons. | Total 
5,012,147 28-6 
7,378,057 21-8 
7,883,614 18-3 
7,792,907 20-5 
9,376,529 19-7 
11,130,875 21:3 
9,382,206 25-3 
6, 789, 423 44.7 
7,486, 962 31-7 
5, 964,369 26-8 
3,369,477 17-8 
4,865, 831 48-7 
4,094,044 46-9 
4,562,028 48-5 
O2ld,220 62-1 
7,637,485 68-2 
8,857,177 68-8 
9,570,311 67-7 
9,656, 190 71-7 
11,863,931 67-8 
13, 882,592 74-2 
9,689,718 70-7 
10,955,113 74-0 
11, 483, 737 70:6 


1Jncludes duplication where cargoes use two or more canals. 
2Third lock of United States Sault Ste. Marie canal opened Oct. 21, 1914. 
3Fourth lock of United States Sault Ste. Marie canal opened Sept. 18, 1919. 


PC. of 

Tons Total 
12,490, 673 71-3 
26,342,691 78-2 
35, 106, 994 81-7 
30, 237, 446 79-5 
38, 210, 716 80-3 
40, 923, 038 78-7 
27,641,031 74-7 
8, 409, 380 55-3 
16,096, 529 68-3 
16, 274,566 73-2 
15,514, 142 82-2 
5,129,435 51-3 
4, 641,339 53-1 
4,844,993 51-5 
3, 752, 828 37-9 
3,561,949 31-8 
4,011,920 31-2 
4,560,356 32-3 
3,821,473 28-3 
5, 624,380 32-2 
4,387, 849 25-8 
4,009, 929 29-3 
3, 848, 221 26-0 
4,755,337 29-4 


5, 665, 259 


10,523,185 
20,543, 639 
17,502, 820 
33, 720, 748 
42,990, 608 
38,030,353 
47,587,245 
52,053,913 
37,023,237? 
15, 198, 803 
23,583,491 
22,238, 935 
18, 883, 619 
9,995 ,2665 
8,735,383 

9,407,021 
10,026, 055 
11,199,434 
12,869,097 
14, 130, 667 
13,477, 663 
17,488,311 
18,720,441 
13, 699, 647 
14, 803,334 
16, 189,074 


43.—Distribution of Total Freight Traffic on Canals, by Months, navigation seasons 


Month. 


1931. 


ee ee ee eS SS ee eT 


1925. 

tons 
January SE 63 
Dri: piaeed. 2 % 488,541 
LD ae ee eee 1,789,528 
A jtiits Soa ee 1,789,160 
ig mo h: 2,050, 895 
PAMPURD ue 2 sisi ies 2,126, 209 
September..... 1, 928, 232 
October=....... 2,110, 830 
November..... 1,604, 237 
December...... 242,972 
_ Totals..... 14,130, 667 


1925=31.1 

1926. 1927. 1928. 

tons tons tons 
- 541 535 
- 673,811 111,161 
1,691,689 2,426, 701 2,452,368 
2,309,478 2,497,073 2,583, 737 
2,123,356 1,975, 204 2,621, 168 
1,710,017 2,468, 196 2,843,453 
1,880,044 2,596, 336 2,502,805 
2,039,909 2,646, 216 2,792,983 
1,522,764 2,022,010 2,540, 168 
200, 406 182, 223 272,063 
13,477,663 | 17,488,311 | 18,720,441 


1JIncludes duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


1929. 1930. 

tons tons 
(Gob 3uy4 294; 038 
2, 1do4658 2,023,657 
2,165,033 1,966, 064 
1,875,862 221004 420 
1,899, 269 2,319, 748 
1,775,010 2,226, 704 
1, 759,939 2,170, 635 
1, 258,485 1,493,992 
99, 084 15 2u 773 
13,699,647 | 14,803,334 


859,121 
2,676,774 
2,243,120 
1,987,980 
2,080, 946 
2,066,567 
2,064,330 
2,012,871 

197,365 


16,189,074 
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44.—Tonnage of Canal Traffic, by Canals and Classes of Products, navigation seasons 
1930 and 1931.1 


Year and Canal. 

1930. 
Sault Ste. Marie. 2... ee 
Welland} oertr tee 
St Lawrence sneha evecier 
Chemiblys neater eee 
Ste Peters-ecc cca: 
IMUBTAVE. sets sot coke conte 
Ottawass f.cese eee 
RIMCAU. accent eon eee 
Mrentig. =. de eee ts Mee: 
Sie Andrews.ee cee ree eee 

Totals!......... 

1931. 
Saultote Vario eee sees 
WiolllainGirvsctcce a ateoen arcckeae: 
DU VWECHCOe ns tae ere eemcne 
Chambly ais see ee 
Ste Petetse ee ees ee 
MNP Teh Vee) eee oe) ere eee 
OCtAW AT tate Re oo See 
Rice aus ees ern oe eee 
‘Trentvenee crete eh ets ee eee 
Ste Andrewses cos ceeeee: 

Totals!......... 


Agricultural 


Products. 


tons. 


Animal 
Products. 


tons. 


638 


Manu- 
factures. 


tons. 


439,478 
1,104, 644 


Forest 
Products. 


tons. 


57,034 
367, 214 
726,711 

40, 148 

31, 671 


19, 908 

832 
19,762 
23, 408 


Mine 
Products. 


tons. 


129, 820 


2,750 
64,775 


Total. 


tons. 


1,691,471 
6, 087,910 
6,179,023 
99,998 
59,973 
2,316 
540, 933 
28,210 
23,785 
89,715 


7,757,307 


15,830 


316,376 
1,191,813 
1,154, 906 

600 
3,111 
5 


82,430 
25,213 
1,059 
795 


2,776,308 


1JInclude duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


948,891 


4,690,738 


45.—Principal Articles Carried through Canadian Canals, navigation 


Article. 


SATO Vee eee se SIS teeters 


CORTESE RY SRR a Be Ae 


Other milled products...... 
Fruits and vegetables....... 
Potatoesn eee in. tee eee eee 


Poultry, game and fish...... 
Dressed meats............3. 
Other 


Hides and leather........... 
Woolileu.ces aa, eC 
All other animal products... 
Agricultural implements... .. 
Cement, bricks and lime.... 
Heweohals goods and furni- 

Ure. Ft Eee eee.) ae 


1928. 


tons. 
1,306,354 
4 


119,448 
782,000 
636, 289 
57,616 
30 
8,303,353 
470, 255 
11,245 
22,250 
6,301 
4,161 
520 
2,484 
12 


3,174 
110 
445 

9,952 

33,994 

7,961 


1,593 


1928=-31.1 

1929. 1930. 

tons. tons. 
845,346 | 421,940 
127,398 132,532 
514,784 249 264 
125,574 126, 169 
51,360 61,453 
37 1 
3,905,653 | 5,400,500 
532.984 583,488 
21,827 8 764 
88084 55,113 
12,758 8376 
2’ 870 2) 587 
506 424 
3,115 1,863 

12 7 

1,633 1,572 
624 303) 
506 316} 
11,327 9, 684 
14’ 408 3.932 
2) 979 14’ 861 
585 844 


1JInclude duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


1931. 


tons. 
1,098,192 
36 
166, 930 
585, 658 
87,106 
64,211 
5 
4,842,445 


826,373 
3,794 


3,351 
10,417 


1,748 
17,246 


503 


Increase 
in 1931. 


tons. 
676, 252 
ot 


34,398 
336,394 


2,758 
4 


242, 885 
17,903 


16,276 


16,189,074 


seasons 


Decrease 
in 19381, 


tons. 


39,063 


558,055 
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45.—Principal Articles Carried through Canadian Canals, navigation seasons 


1928-31!— concluded. 
1 
Article. Increase Decrease 
ticle 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. in 1931. in 1931. 
tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Tron, pig and bloom......... 91,517 89,720 60, 969 37,100 - 23 , 869 
Iron and steel, all other..... 645, 885 633, 451 317,017 174, 144 - 142,873 
Gasolene. eee. | omds iy 3)... Eyes 2 2 2 226, 807 226, 807 ~ 
Petroleum and other oils.... 384, 829 494,943 891, 169 900,716 9,547 - 
BUCA orcs teean Oe Vcd skier 263,101 323,126 306, 183 403,351 97,168 - 
SOS mayde sss Meaty etsesnce bce vets 19,588 21,560 235932 35,196 11, 964 - 
Wines, liquors and beer...... 14,313 19, 210 26,364 29,123 2,759 - 
Merchandise not enumerated} 1,050,967 | 1,020,118 | 1,003,082 950,379 - 52,703 
EADS Iie on Seek he ete 8 3 3 200,472 200,472 - 
JEST Seok ete (all eee are ieee =e a 1,062,898 | 1,064,724 | 1,158,837 644,599 - 514, 238 
LVL MEME DOR pe cis cies < obese occ 217,482 130,779 91,467 66, 404 - 25,063 — 
Squared timber............. 5,077 14, 295 6,977 7, 285 808 - 
SINE Oe et ee vac aes vc 693 1,218 3, 904 alg - 1,787 
Other woods dem eemon< + shores 39, 259 21,951 25,503 28,014 Pagid el - 
WAAT COM Fontes ocec phe os 103, 163 96,815 148, 302 165, 609 17,307 - 
DOLECOM ee iarentisitis cic ober 1,391,588 1, 862, 106 2,347,398 2,962,734 615,336 - 
Coke eon fend caoabhos 124, 685 52, 262 20,502 229, 298 208, 796 - 
COPDEIIORE Wee wahios ass s oetee 41,121 9,152 30, 848 22,294 - 8,554 
HR OUIOLO sama care. Geoves vistas 153, 663 267,392 120, 784 338,518 218, 234 - 
COERGI OPO. tence ae sa) cokes 44,348 36, 120 86,072 S2eoe ~ 53, 700 
ROM ROUC UNE Ea. «s< bia ect 1, 286, 713 1,277,042 1,051,155 939,913 - 111, 242 
Totalgy enc... cies 18,720,441 | 13,699,647 | 14,803,334 | 16,189,074 | 1,385,740 - 


1Include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 
2Included with petroleum and other oils. 
3Included with merchandise not enumerated. 


46.—Canal Traffic, by Direction and Origin, navigation seasons 1930 and 1931.1 
: From Canadian to |From United States | From United States 
Ge a ee United States to United States to Canadian 
z Ports. Ports. Ports. 
Canal. —— 
Up. Down. Up. Down. Up. Down. Up. Down. 
1930. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Sault Ste. Marie... 350,342) 1,033,191 7,025 98, 847 32, 656 43,397 86,518 39,495 
Wellands.2..2..6.. 632,552| 2,723, 763 234, 850 11,648 78,020 136, 846 5, 783) 2,264,448 
St. Lawrence...... 1,347,274] 2,753,796} 448,790 6,332 14, 068 3, 767 30,517) 1,571,979 
Chambly. ..7:2. : 16, 158 3,007 44,224 - - - - 36, 609 
BE CLOES es «.2 Jerse « 8,550 41,817 - 9, 606 - ~ - = 
WOMIET ES View ees bo eo 35 80 - ~ - ~ = 2,201 
Oita arses. at oc, 89,264] 442,052 - 3,605 - ~ 6,012 - 
RATS POC ae Ba 23, 956 4,254 - - - - - - 
EL EORGS se eae o 12° 317 11, 468 - ~ - - - ~ 
St. Andrews...... 85,416 4,299 - - - - - ~ 
Totals.........| 2,565,864) 7,019,727) 734,889) 130,038) 125,244) 184,010) 128,830 3,914, 732 
1931. 

Sault Ste. Marie... 284,064) 1,717,729 2,875 41,815 14,014 21,931 113) 132 24,007 
Welland. ..>...... 544,522) 2,961,981 253, 080 30, 487 174,510 296,354 15,041} 2,997,911 
St. Lawrence...... 1,393,002) 3,058,746} 297,227 10,299 20,770 13,840 81,076} 1,162,020 
Cham Bly se ica: 21,310 811 ies le - - - - 14,904 
Biuteeters: «icc ae.. 6,214 36,929 - 4,317 - - 68 - 
i 0 Oh Oh 16 - - - - 1 - 862 
WTTAWH. bse laa. 75,981 411,075 - 1,084 - -- 4,779 - 
i PAGE ph ae as DoF aon 4,184 - - - - ~ - 
NEORGE eS chases 10, 240 12,932 = - - - - - 
St. Andrews....... 15,079 1,197 - - - - - ~ 
Totals.........| 2,373,765) 8,205,584] 566,493 88,002) 209,294) 332,136] 214,096) 4,199,704 


1Figures include duplications where cargoes use two or more Canals. 
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46.—Canal Traffic, by Direction and Origin, navigation seasons 1930 and 1931,'— 


concluded. 

Total Traffic by Origin of Cargo. Increase(+) 

Direction. Total or De- 
Canal. a ae errant 5 Cargo. a (—) 
nite on Previous 

Up Down. Canada. Stakes. WY Aare 

1930. tons. . tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Sault'Ste. Mario"... .s +e 46. 476,541 1,214,930 1,504, 707 186, 764 1,691,471; — 682,648 
Welland tram c. Ce ee 951, 205 5,136, 705 3,917, 884 2,170,026 6,087,910/+ 1,318,044 
St uawrencGrar tre ee ete 1,841,149 4,337,874 4,733,902 1,445,121 6,179,023/+ 460,372 
Chamiblys eee neee oo ee 60,382 39, 616 62,144 37, 854 99, 998) — 23,079 
St heterse ie sere a eee: 8,550 51,423 59,973 - 59,973}-+- 10,323 
IERIE TVs toes eee ey pee 35 2,281 115 2,201 2,316) — 2,559 
Oe pain tetera tre teeta 95,276 445, 657 534,921 6, 012 540, 933|+ 3,896 
Rideau ane e a ie een Bae 23,956 4,254 28,210 - 28, 210) — 17,691 
3 INF age ine ie ae em eeeeaes Gr o- 11) el 11,468 23, 785 - 23, 785)-+- 5,942 
St. Andrews see oe enaten er 85,416 4,299 89,715 _ 89, 715}+- 31,087 
Totalss coc oe toe 3,554,827| 11,248,507] 10,955,356) 3,847,978) 14,803,334/+ 1,103,687 

1931. 

Saulonote milano see eee 414,085 1, 805, 482 2, Vodsooe 162,015 2,219,567|+ 528,096 
Welland nrc Sak saenk 987, 153 6, 286, 733 3, 947, 133 Soran ie 7,273, 886|+ 1,185,976 
Sts UawrenCOs......eces ole ayes. 1,792,075 4,244,905 4,793, 891 1, 243, 089 6,036,980;— 142,048 
Chana pl yor meen cee eee 34, 621 IRs) affable: 35, 432 14, 904 50,336] — 49, 662 
Dl Peters st ect cee eee 6, 282 41, 246]. . 47,460 68 47,528) — 12,445 
IMUPr ayer Ue teen mrrnen teen ster 16 873] — 16 873 889] — 1,427 
OPT AWA hs erate nen eetrninernee 80, 760 412,159 485, 284 7, 635 492,919) — 48,014 
RIGS ae weet eer ae DOO 4,184 27,521 - 27,521|— 689 
AUPON Ge eee eaeen ct ee 10, 240 12,932 Dormia - 23,172)— 613 
SUPAnCdrewsee tee ne 15,079 1,197 16, 276 - 16,276] — 73,439 
Totalsite.... ose: 3,363,648] 12,825,426) 11,433,737] 4,755,337) 16,189,074|/+ 1,385,740 


1Include duplications where cargoes use two or more canals. 


47.—Traffic through individual Canadian Canals, navigation seasons 1927-31. 


Nors.—For corresponding figures for 1920-24, see p. 636 of the 1925 Year Book and for 1925-26, p. 668 of the 
1930 Year Book. 


Re | RE Canadian Vessels. United States Vessels. ey tat a otal 
Registered Registered. aeons Tere 
No. Tories. No. Tonnawe. gers. Carried. 
tons tons. tons. 

Sault Ste. Marie— 

PA Ge es et oe een ee 2,818 5,269, 942 421 1,214, 782 34,483 |. 1,470,551 

ODS cae ed tcictots conc Baer 2,940 3,415,478 418 1 ae Ord 34,289 2,007,137 

OZ ON Bcktatt lc Bae, 3,145 38,401,058 440 1,475, 774 33,357 2,374,119 

IRB URS och dete Os OND 2,595 2,622,448 362 859, 128 27,831 1,691,471 

LOST. com Ronen mrrctarcl 2,864 3,195,482 230 611,128 20, 626 2,219, 567 
Welland— 

NOD lied case rastact hier ten vers rca 6,504 5,811, 180 1,150 1,039,417 - 7,247,459 

L928, Pee ei arent 5,365 5,598, 493 1,222 1,051, 464 - 7,439,617 

OZ ORR aate cre tere ak 3, 842 3, 835, 740 551 450,910 - 4,769, 866 

L930 aaah dete fay oe 4,623 5, 028, 583 629 545, 984 1,580 6, 087,910 

19S Seed ete eee 4,942 6,076,320 868 942,973 6, 887 7,273,886 
St. Lawrence— 

DOU SEO teh sere ee 13, 860 7,370, 693 eel) 960,201 87,567 7,912,952 

NODS Ferg NR: Se 13, 152 7,416, 426 1,258 922,377 85,926 8,411,542 

LOZOME Ream ART hii ese 10,368 5,470, 265 513 307,175 71,405 5,718, 651 

1930 Pes PNR eos onn.k Ona 5, 759,178 342 211, 882 51,848 6,179,023 

1031) wee emer i eee ec 10, 257 5,685,318 265 167,981 43,866 6,036,980 
Chambly— 

LOZ Teh Fees een te: 541 67,402 870 107,370 609 204,536 

POQ8E ee eee ctor bore 414 52,679 750 93 , 983 446 179, 868 

O20 See een eco es 397 55,559 569 67, 869 318 123, 077 

TOGO) Per ccccrs once omoteiecter 307 26,497 472 55,492 164 99,998 


UUBa ea oe NRE UNGN Wee 327 23,311 194 16, 259 158 50,336 
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47.—Traffic through individual Canadian Canals, navigation seasons 1927-31— 


concluded. 
acct Os Canadian Vessels. United States Vessels. my Gtal az otal 
anal and Year. : é assen- reight 
Registered Registered : 
No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. gers. Carried. 
tons. tons. tons. 

St. Peters— 

1 GUE eae oa oe RS 903 58, 840 19 5,345 302 46,306 

LUZON See eto ic otes 2 ee 964 65, 306 20 6,287 174 52,848 

O20 tie ened Sac. dae pues 909 69, 689 27 4,749 370 49, 650 

UTE USS | ORs a a RW Rena 845 76, 861 20 2,923 194 59,973 

POSTE EAs isa this be litase 871 69, 849 22 4,270 126 47,528 
Murray— 

ODT RECEP otee hs das 440 104, 893 141 10,724 8,339 712 

LV eee ee oe re 290 46,081 86 1,282 VEYA) 1,385 

MOZU races ace fees 301 37,316 148 2,747 ~ 4,875 

TOSU SIEM cals Gh 279 66, 128 164 Stowe - 2,316 

LOOM Ee West OH eS 302 70, 988 180 3,879 60 889 
Ottawa— 

LOD ctfenritatele Boos sis os 3,017 553, 140 193 23, 055 27,565 455,759 

LUZ e Marae ae fork 3, 694 606, 187 178 23,014 24,116 487, 786 

USDA 3) ee 2 ae 8 ee ee 3,509 652, 730 106 12,209 22,995 537,037 

NGS ae eitees ee State sc eke 0 3, 209 687, 987 49 5,013 22,982 540, 933 

ODDS Reece ere chk ee S, ti 618, 807 24 1,984 24, 648 492,919 
Rideau— 

NOD Te etnnier es i oe ese ol 1,139 84,081 30 1,525 3,803 57,951 

Ae a resis $36 78,368 19 685 1,441 51,999 

BOAO ea aer Ge Src.clerstnieeateea as 744 64, 259 17 602 13115 45,901 

TO SOs EEE, «Sass 5 cote 506 51,104 11 348 785 28,210 

= ETC RS (CU ere oe 505 45, 843 6 130 793 PHM PA 

Trent— 

TOD Lethe tical Vs Packs. dew DeSTi 82,411 79 2,042 47,954 27,754 

LOZ Si eve Corsten cry aconsnsrstey ied oe 2,456 81,899 22 488 39,291 36,311 

OO R St rere Sectelsls oie. 2,024 64,588 29 L313 33, 908 17, 843 

OS Dei ee eatin, Oo. sat og 1,712 54, 614 14 234 26, 989 23, 785 

1 AUST Seer ee ts hoy ae Sk 2,374 53,160 32 627 29, 267 2By172 
St. Andrews— 

LOD TOE RIYA. Fb 350 70,019 - - 262 64,331 

O25 SAEs Soke TT its Ss 364 74,259 - - 138 51,948 

RO ZO se AE BENS 00, ESS 678 89, 867 ~ - 1,084 58, 628 

O30 re. ee A as. ee ee. 847 115, 645 - - 893 89,715 

"CES CSE Ae fo i oe 277 30,475 - - 202 16,276 
Summary!— 

LOOT Ree ee oe 3. aR 32,149 17,472,601 4,013 3,364,461 | 210,884 17,488,311 

DOS Ee OTL, . oy SES 30,575 17,435,176 3,973 3,270,591 | 188,046 18, 720,441 

POZO NPs SON: < ak ake 25,917 13,741,071 2,400 2,323,350 | 164,552 13, 699, 647 

Lb UFR. SOC Ae nae. Slee 24,100 14,489, 045 2,063 1,684,576 | 133,266 14,803,334 

1 Ua Uneacarers ewacermreraeaRinman 25,830 15, 869, 553 1,821 157495 231-|" 126;633 16, 189, 074 


1Figures include duplications where vessels use two or more canals. 


The Panama Canal.1—The Panama canal, which was opened to commercial 
traffic on Aug. 15, 1914, is a waterway which is destined to be of the greatest im- 
portance to the British Columbian ports, from which vessels now leave direct for 
Great Britain and European ports throughout the year. As an alternative route 
to that of the transcontinental railway lines, such a passage by water is of vital 
importance in the solution of the larger transportation problems of the continent, 
and while its influence is perhaps mere potential than actual, such a check on trans- 
continental rail rates is a valuable one. During the war the great expectations 
based upon the opening of the canal were not realized, owing to the scarcity of 
‘shipping, but, with the post-war decline in ocean freight rates, an increase in traffic 
between our Pacific ports and Europe is occurring, and, while the proportion carried 
in vessels of Canadian registry is comparatively small, the cargo tonngae has never- 
theless assumed considerable proportions. During the year ended June 30, 1931, 
as will be seen from Table 48, a tonnage of 110,924 originating on our eastern coast 
and a total of 967,100 tons destined for our western coast were carried westward 


—— 


1 Revised, and figures supplied, by courtesy of the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone. 
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through the canal. The greater importance of the route as one from Pacific to 
Atlantic ports is illustrated by the total of 3,525,133 tons from western ports and 
517,470 tons destined for eastern Canadian ports locked through in the same period. 
Strictly intercoastal Canadian cargo during the year aggregated 147,260 long tons. 
The canal is thus becoming an avenue of trade between Eastern and Western 
Canada. 

The report of the Governor of the Panama Canal Zone for the year ended 
June 30, 1931, records a decrease from 1930 of from 6,185 to 5,529 in the number 
of transits, a decrease from 29,980,614 to 27,792,146 in canal net tonnage and 
decreases from $27,076,890 to $24,645,457 in tolls collected, and from 30,030,232 
to 25,082,800 in tons of cargo carried (Table 49). | 

With respect to traffic by nationality of vessels and cargo carried, vessels of 
United States registration carried 11,805,132 tons, or 47-1 p.c. of the total cargo 
of 25,082,800 tons locked through in the year 1931. British vessels carried 5,971,- 
281 tons, or 23-8 p.c., Japanese vessels 1,104,512 tons, or 4-4 p.c., German vessels 
1,261,763 tons, or 5-0 p.c. and Norwegian vessels 1,720,383 tons, or 6-9 p.c. 


48.—Traffic to and from the East and West Coasts of Canada via the Panama Canal, 
years ended June 30, 1921-31. 
Originating on— Destined for— 
Year. | — 

Canada, Canada, Canada, Canada, 
West Coast.|East Coast.||West Coast.} East Coast. 

long tons. | long tons. || long tons. | long tons. 
OTe, aeias cae we. AMRIT nlp vis A RUE Ge esa. BORE ras aceite ates 125, 638 39,561. 126,414 16,558 
BO hee aoar areca eh SCPC LCR RAR IO) PEER I CoRR SCI UREN IE, SE 180,981 25,174 148,305 6,521 
HO DS Fhe hoa stare Sears See role a eee ol nce esate are ae ee 604,546 92,939 101,588 125, 283 
Od ce See fee a attals OMe elas nine cos ase etee Rene ete eae 1,223,102 110,677 141,086 197, 204 
191i) Ae een re Ae SR, Aa emma nN ert os inca SCRA GS ec 1,082, 282 121,803 158, 709 379, 284 
1071 1s Seats tot. Sain Goon aan Seen OS Ol naicmn wit soot 1,650, 855 160,196 168, 295 614,580 
1 PER en 1 PRS Swe BERR ENDS ese Ps BOIS se. S 1,548, 788 207,003 248,009 803,418 
| Same Ee) Sa ePpie eri 2, cRrm tiie Death Rae ARSE 2,845, 675 168, 287 268, 960 394,173 
| PA en Ee eo SO ats ASictin CARR epoca 4c ene 2,578, 982 202,522 226,810 510,475 
LOSO Ease cock b Mate tenses stoe weet et ea eile oclgn es 6 wee a ane 1,947,277 261,532 179, 242 189,349 
1 LY BY eo eare es csicetnts icetaet om tee wee sir cic Ener oe Se eae oer 3,525,133 110,924 967,100 517,410 


49.—_Summary of Commercial Traffic through the Panama Canal, years ended June 
30, 1915-31. — 


Atlantic to Pacific. 


Vessels. — 


Pacific to Atlantic. 


Cargo 
Tonnage. 


Year 
‘ Cargo 

Vessels Tonnage. 

No. long tons. 

LOLS ee Bee AEN etree 522 | 2,070,993 
TO 6 Sao eater. eve be aie aoe, See 396 1,369,019 
1a Wie coms tee sic ce eae ere he 874 2,929,260. 
LGIS 3 cts Se Peete Sees 915 2,639,309 
tO a den eer ietorics see 857 2,740, 254 
1920 Rie cates Meas eee s eee 1,180 4,092,516 
1B URE tes Oi hes OUR 1,471 5, 892,078 
NAS otis 4 ected dei irae eaaaee ae 1,509 5,495, 934 
1923 st ese eee 25 125 7,086, 259 
1924 ee cheer Renee eae S 2,740 7,860,100 
TODD ee Ras ee ee Ee 2,413 7,398,397 
1926 6 A EA ae Sey: Bi eee S 2,760 8,037,097 
PULP (repeat, aes: sah Sh Sho 2,888 8,583,327 
LOS eae Aaa, Ahem eee evi 3,384 8,310,134 
1920.3 eae namo ces ene See te 3,348 9,882,520 
LOSOS Sete <P Pee ee 3,135 9,475,725 
VOS1. eater wae che ces erences 2,804 6, 680, 429 


long tons. 


2,817,461 
1,725,095 
4,129,303 
4,892,731 
4,176,367 
5, 281, 983 
5,707, 136 
5,388,976 
12,481,616 
19, 134,610 
16,560, 439 
18,000,351 
19, 164, 888 
21,320,575 
20, 780, 486 
20,554, 507 
18,402,371 


Total Traffic. 
Cargo 
Vessels.  aaeeeen 
No long tons. 
1,075 4,888, 454 
758 3,094,114 
1,803 7,058, 563 
2,069 7,532,031 
2,024 6,916, 621 
2,478 9,374,499 
2,892 11,599,214 
2,736 10,884,910 
3,967 19,567,875 
5, 230 26,994, 710 
4,673 23, 958, 836 
5,197 26,037,448 
5,475 27,748,215 
6,456 29,630,709 
6,413 30, 663, 006 
6,185 30, 030, 232 
5,529 | 25,082,800 
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PART IX.—SHIPPING AND NAVIGATION. 


Canadian shipping may be divided into three classes: (1) ocean or sea-going 
shipping; (2) inland or rivers and lakes international shipping; and (3) coasting 
trade or coastwise shipping. Ocean shipping covers the sea-going vessels arriving 
or departing from Atlantic and Pacific Coast ports, including St. Lawrence River 
ports up to Montreal. Inland shipping is the term used to cover inland inter- 
national shipping, 7.e., shipping between Canadian and United States ports on 
the Great Lakes and international rivers and on lakes and rivers accessible to 
shipping from United States ports such as the Ottawa, Rideau, Trent, etc. Ferriage 
is, however, excluded from this and other classes of shipping. Coastwise shipping or 
the coasting trade covers shipping between one Canadian port and another on the 
Atlantic coast, on the Pacific coast and on the inland international lakes and rivers or 
lakes and rivers accessible to them. It does not, however, include shipping on isolated 
Canadian waterways such as the Mackenzie river, lake Winnipeg, lake St. John, etc. 

Whereas, in the case of most countries of such an extensive coast line, the 
ocean shipping is much the more important, in Canada, shipping on inland waters, 
while finally dependent to a large extent on ocean traffic to foreign ports, shares, 
almost equally with that on the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, the attention devoted 
to water traffic. The Great Lakes are among the leading highways of the inter- 
national trade of the world; consequently the statistics of inland international 
shipping are included with those of sea-going shipping in Table 50, while those 
of sea-going shipping alone will be found in Table 51. 

Tables 50-58, following, have been compiled or revised from the Shipping Report 
of the Department of National Revenue for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931. 
50.—Sea-going and Inland Vessels (exclusive of Coasting Vessels and Ferriage) Arrived 

at and Departed from Canadian Ports, fiscal years ended June 30, 1901-06, and 


Mar. 31, 1907-31. 
Nore.—For the years 1868-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 380. 


British. Canadian. Foreign. 
ae er aisrik opag as ey, we a boat race! 
iscal Year. ons ons ons onnage. 
No. Register. No. Register. No. Register. 
UO Dees ee gis ous hy aiate eo as crete 4,319} 6,694,133] 30,211] 8,540,089) 33,302) 10,795,586) 26,029,808 
RAO ree aae weiner Motos emai: 4,363] 6,865,924) 38,202] 9,654,528] 40,148) 13,504,952) 30,025,404 
MOOS AE ielteg Pete took canals 4,647| 7,753,788] 31,534] 10,482,940] 53,545) 15,418,315} 33,655,043 
HOS eee oe conta ee 4,997} 8,045,817) 30,934] 9,955,290) 35,739) 138,201,098! 31,202,205 
OUD re Amero ce Sais caer’, <0tciers 4,614 8,034,652} 29,729] 11,047,447| 385,647) 138,195,721] 32,277,820 
SOOG eae n Gas Wate eneteRe aaron ee os 5,104 9,059,453} 32,239] 11,241,915) 37,644) 14,480,804) 34,732,172 
BOD TOO INORG) oo yactsleccls 003.5 4,488|° 7,576,721] 30,654] 11,582,409) 25,263) 11,436,761) 30,595,891 
LO eit ei tee as ie ala 0 6,356] 10,329,515) 28,795) 11,717,846] 40,461) 17,527,670} 39,575,031 
TSO pee N ins eects wai « 5,795) 10,405,370} 29,247] 13,805,790] 38,677] 16,490,443} 40,701,603 
LEH etsy cay eens ae A ell 5,780) 11,038,709] 28,635] 15,680,534] 41,650] 17,848,748} 44,567,991 
TODA Oy tg, Aap tie « SASS > PO 6,870] 12,712,337) 29,670} 16,380,146) 40,892] 18,337,062] 47,429,545 
JL hy sates = ieee eae 6,766} 13,342,929] 27,949] 18,069,983} 45,399) 21,560,215] 52,973,127 
HONS See ig Ree ee ee 7,307} 13,896,353} 42,624) 20,677,938] 47,303] 28,275,492) 57,849,783 
Li) bas ck alot Sa eda ane at a 7,418) 15,711,849] 30,234] 17,026,121] 55,835} 29,181,513] 61,919,483 
Se Se ee eee eee 6,849} 13,931,091} 29,359] 17,504,751] 48,635) 22,168,311) 53,604,153 
POTONs 2 Be RT IN cision sist 6,817) 12,417,944} 387,900) 17,372,836) 75,411) 27,980,318) 57,721,098 
Mien ROI s wo 0 AER ets: tig leudt oi oS 7,387) 16,144,873] 39,978] 20,290,252) 74,850] 29,277,419] 65,712,544 
LICE Bh ile ase Zp = eile © oe ee ean 7,337| 16,959,790} 34,786} 19,890,461] 70,781) 29,952,237] 66,802,488 
TOLD. ck cof ee ae Ae Oe RCO 6,099) 14,054,166] 37,023) 17,567,061] 52,273) 21,607,821] 53,229,048 
LLLP) ©. chlal cyhyntengl alae 5,511] 12,320,994] 37,388] 16,869,619] 52,827) 20,302,920) 49,493,533 
TT Nets oh oh ae exihion 4,526} 10,545,619] 39,877] 22,236,692] 50,370} 21,866,049] 54,648,630 
LED. gums Oh baci ieee aR tab 4,239] 10,471,403} 86,679] 20,029,572! 61,114) 26,164,278] 56,665,253 
TRAN Deied Sos) 2 a ei 4,869] 13,868,905} 59,364] 26,423,287) 87,199] 32,110,¢91] 72,403,183 
LULA opt ee ie et camera aie aires, ina 5,187] 15,158,994} 53,945) 28,216,588} 80,700} 31,571,791] 74,947,373 
UI Se As eee 5,763) 16,463,204] 44,432] 26,620,979] 84,084] 34,854,868] 77,939,051 
MUSA Ree taic athe cnet eevee oe 6,515} 17,749,067} 34,010} 23,149,028) 55,109) 34,348,732] 75,246,827 
Rae cd 1a ee hariiers 6,448] 18,117,525} 34,015] 25,692,591) 62,344) 33,521,548) 77,331,659 
TEES a gil Bie gs Capea elie naiarepond 6,253] 18,738,027] 38,497) 28,453,951) 67,771} 36,611,819} 83,803,797 
WE Oy oe citar teniees of oes vee 6,400] 21,625,660} 39,038] 29,792,258) 75,745) 42,317,309] 93,735,227 
LLC ake od 5S Se 5,634] 20,171,383] 40,251) 29,187,798} 107,925) 40,129,608} 89,438,789 


hee Ree of neers 5,826! 20,008,005 33,877 29,541,844! 83,383! 41,362,027! 90,911,876 


/ 
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Section 1.—Ocean Shipping. 


Canadian ocean shipping dates back to the days of early European fishermen 
who frequented the shores of Newfoundland and the Maritime Provinces. Ocean-" 
going vessels of that time were crude wooden sailing craft of but 20 or 30 tons 
burden, to be entrusted only to skilful and hardy mariners for navigation through 
little known seas. Later exploration and settlement produced a larger volume 
of traffic, but it was not until the building of ships in Canada by the French assumed 
some dimensions that traffic became important. The first ocean-going vessels in 
Canada were probably built by Pont-Gravé, one of the first settlers in New France, 
and soon afterwards Talon and Hocquart, intendants of the colony, realizing the 
advantages offered to the industry by the timber resources available, gave it every 
encouragement. Shipyards were established at Quebec and other points along 
the St. Lawrence, and these, together with later establishments in the Maritime 
Provinces and on the western coast, have formed the principal bases of Canadian 
shipping on the Atlantic and the Pacific. 


Canadian shipping attained some prominence in the days of fast wooden sailing 
vessels, and also at a later date when steam power first came into use. In 1833 
the Royal William, a Canadian ship built to ply between Quebec and Halifax, 
crossed the Atlantic from Pictou to London, the first vessel to navigate the Atlantic 
under steam power. A few years later Samuel Cunard established the well-known 
steam-ship line of that name. His company pursued a conservative course; wooden 
ships were used long after iron hulls were a proven success, and paddle wheels after 
the introduction of the screw propeller. By 1867 the company’s business had shifted 
to New York and its terminal was moved thither from Halifax. The Allan line 
had a somewhat similar early history but remained a purely Canadian company. 
In addition to other lines of less importance, both the C.P.R. and the Dominion 
Government operate fleets on the Atlantic and the Pacific oceans. 


In the following tables statistics are given of sea-going vessels entered and 
cleared at Canadian ports during the fiscal years from 1901 to 1931 (Table 51); of 
the nationalities, tonnages of freight carried, and numbers of crews of vessels entered 
and cleared at Canadian ports in the fiscal years ended 1930 and 1931 (Table 52); 
of entrances and clearances of sea-going ships at the principal ports (Table 57); 
and of the countries whence arrived and tc which departed (Table 53). The num- 
ber and particularly the tonnage of vessels entered and cleared at Canadian ports 
in both ocean and coasting trade, indicate clearly the predominance of British 
and Canadian shipping over that of all other nations. This is particularly the case 
on the Atlantic coast, where the bulk of our European and South American trade 
is handled. ‘The figures in Table 51 show a significant and fairly steady expansion 
in the total of ocean shipping through Canadian ports since the beginning of the 
century. 


51. 


OCEAN SHIPPING 


Ballast, fiscal years ended June 30, 1901-06, and Mar. 31, 1907-31. 
Norr.—For corresponding figures for the years 1868-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 379. 
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Sea-going Vessels Entered and Cleared at Canadian Ports with Cargo and in 


Foreign. 
Tons 

No Register. 

12,476 6,171,791 
14,5380} 5,928,237 
12,403 6,001,819 
14,002 5,801,085 
11,904} 5,283,969 
12,511] 5,479,034 
8,107} 4,429,012 
12,886) 6,555,096 
13,441 6,554, 228 
13,147 6, 267, 248 
12,467 6,242, 851 
15,134 6, 628, 513 
16,549] 7,803,910 
15,811} 8,695,838 
15,060 7,466, 484 
18,559} 8,514,975 
18,500} 8,778,753 
16,597; 11,483,484 
15, 132 7,448, 699 
17,358 8,489, 126 
17,624 8, 860, 626 
17,170} 10,261,865 
17,493) 12,945,623 
16,795} 14,161,363 
17,314] 16,551,629 
18,117; 18,202,875 
19,114) 19,106,106 
18,561] 20,455,348 
21,021} 23,547,831 
19,689) 23,146,901 
17,906) 22,885,015 


British. Canadian. 
Fiscal Year. — 
Tons Tons 
No. Register. No. Register. 
LOU CRM Et eee tee. oti cs 4,319} 6,694,133} 9,910) 1,677,138 
LOND Bier ceen Sek oe ve eens: 4,363 6,865,924) 11,413 1,937, 227 
AGUS eee ss oer cei Ys 4,647] 7,753,788} 11,282] 2,085,568 
TOOL CO Ine Aires ose biel os 4,997) 8,045,817) 11,045 1,979, 803 
TODS oe. een lss ce eaten 4,614) 8,034,652) 11,279] 2,269,834 
1906..... TOES AOR. obec ee 5,104) 9,059,453} 12,201 2,304, 942 
TUOTACOMmIGS®) ge ee ees Se. 4,488] 7,576,721 7,880} 1,899,141 
POOR Seer te eh eee 5. oie’ 6,356] 10,329,515; 10,562) 2,606,660 
LOO Reso ae ries asus wae 5,795) 10,405,370} 10,946] 2,806,278 
AED eter ois si, eR os cet 5,780} 11,038,709} 10,875) 3,4¢8,361 
(4 EO aesecr enter teaynca ate esl a 6,870| 12,712,337} 10,607) 3,341,998 
wi Oy cn ee ee 6,766] 13,342,929} 10,966} 4,618,163 
UGE wecmecen Ages Kae ae 7,307} 138,896,353] 11,810} 4,530,835 
LO Ae ee aes Co Us eis oh Biden 7,418] 15,711,849] 12,786] 5,160,799 
DOU aaebto in oct tesa eee ee ae 6,949] 13,931,091} 11,908) 4,005,011 
TAS Daw eaciactine tot eee 6,817] 12,417,944; 12,386) 3,894, 731 
2 OU cad ENA Fae es ee 7,387| 16,144,873] 12,241) 4,348,448 
1 AS eo transl a4 ASR eon AIR 7,837| 16,959,790} 10,998) 4,348,853 
TOTO Reel. ee ere ree eae 6,099] 14,054,166] 11,115 3, 758,528 
DO eter tetas Se ek 5,511] 12,320,994) 11,994] 4,434,634 
ho PALS eats Bette ihe Aria 4,526] 10,545,619} 12,490] 5,510,484 
JUD 5 ae each ie ah ere ee 4,239] 10,471,403} 14,929 6, 861, 202 
(Rs coacec aOe ee eee 4,869] 13,868,905} 16,693 7,463, 809 
NO Armee ects one ei catbca sts ir's.s 5,187] 15,158,994) 16,778] 7,698,045 
LOSES Seo Stee 5,763] 16,463,204] 17,779 7,966,193 
ORG pen cey ketire Nee ee is ws. Teves 6,515} 17,749,067] 17,906) 9,703,054 
1 Se Oct el Ag A 6,448] 18,117,525} 16,746) 8,926,138 
i L224. ean a Rn ee 6,253) 18,738,027} 16,716} 9,021,264 
LOM MERE ort cers a lace 6,400} 21,625,660} 18,005 9, 235,036 
ATE Le Bi re ein, SORT gear eR 5,634] 20,171,383} 18,145 9,673,948 
Ee ER yes eR TEN ee 5,826] 20,008,005) 17,865] 11,707,129 


Total 
Tonnage. 


14,543,062 


14, 731,488 
15,841,175 
15, 826, 705 
15,588,455 


16,843,429 
13,904,874 
19,491,271 
19,765,876 
20,804,313 


22,297,186 
24,589, 605 
26, 231,098 
29,568,486 
25,402,586 


24,827,650 
29, 267,074 
32,787, 127 
25,261,393 
25,244, 754 


24,916, 729 
27,594,470 
34,278,337 
37,018, 402 
40,981,026 


45,654,996 
46, 149, 769 
48, 214, 634 
54,408,527 
52,992, 232 
54,600, 149 


52.—Details, by Nationality, of Sea-going Vessels (exclusive of Coasting Vessels) 
Entered and Cleared at Canadian Ports, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1930 and 


1931. 
Freight. 
iy : Number Pond = piste 
ationality. fe) = ons (0) 
Vessels. Register. eek: Measure- Crew. 
gana ment. 
1930. 
ENTERED. 
Ey ERU LER Maes 5, ciel. Sole seule che Rees 2,858! 10,724,845 2,317, 220 247,496 273,078 
MRTG ATEN Meo ao) AA cscrsis tte rie ec. a's 6.0 ken s 8,926 4,829,904 1, 699, 180 32,305 185,980 
1 DIET STC NAR agen Oe sd RR ee 9,799} 11,601,017 4,109,950 64, 896 288,879 
PEOURIS Ser Sacto ak ots ecrs 21,583) 27,155,766) 8,126,350 344,757 747,937 
CLEARED. 
MST OLERTL Pees eee, Soe NR AT yee 2,776 9,446,538 4,424,814 1,217,126 228,501 
CONTR CET 3 oe | i a ln a 9,219 4,844,044 1, 295,855 143, 736 185, 902 
LS STW SEE Te payin ee RR 9,890} 11,545,884 4,701,007 611,051 283,721 
CLES i ae te SP 21,885} 25,836,466] 10,421,676) 1,871,913 698, 124 
Torats, ENTERED AND CLEARED. 
MSTIDISA Taree cc acts coke A vipa Beate atate: 6 5,634] 20,171,383 6,742,034 1,464, 622 501,579 
CREAT CITIES af AE WEE LRRD RAIS PRR ae Ae 18,145 9,673,948 2,995,035 176,101 371, 882 
LUO"? SiS Sah ea Re IS ee RRA ee tie cat 19,689} 23,146,901 8,810,957 575,947 572,600 
OTAals:.. 2 tte athe es ees 43,468! 52,992,2321 18,548,026 2,216,670 1,446, 061 
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52.—Sea-going Vessels (exclusive of Coasting Vessels) Entered and Cleared at 
Canadian Ports, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1930 and 1931—concluded. 


Nationality. 
1931. 

ENTERED. 
Britight, 2b tid. ceet oe. See ee eee ee 
Canadian). 599. 2a Ee Re 
POreioh 65: 14 Cone. ee A a ER 
MOtalsS he. c.t scons eee 

CLEARED. 
British; 25). 382 3 We teh t ce ee IO 
Canadian? 58. 24s: 8.5 eRe cee .: bee ee 
Ori gic Mec arado fei ee ees 
Totals S25. eee ee. 


Cd 


femme ere sre rere reer oetese 


: oe Freight. 

ee rs T ons i ade) EES Ne 

Vessels. SISUCE. Weizht Measure- Crew. 

at. ment. 

2,962} 10,746,965 2, OV), O16 272,269 271, 623 
8,904 6,066, 752 1,330, 623 23,754 240, 860 
8,871] 11,251,045 3,461, 880 54,0138 265,214 
20,737| 28,064,762} 7,464,079 350, 036 477,697 
2,864} 9,261,040] 3,984,518 501, 785 224,945 
8,961 5,640,377 920,508 166, 657 227,008 
9,035} 11,633,970] 4,830,537 437,531 271,950 
20,860) 26,535,387] 9,735,563) 1,105,973 723,903 
5,826] 20,008,005 6, 656, 094 774,054 496,568 
17,865] 11,707,129 pool rot 190,411 467, 868 
17,906] 22,885,015 8,292,417 491,544 537, 164 
41,597} 54,600,149) 17,199,642} 1,456,009) 1,501,600 


53.—Sea-going Vessels Entered and Cleared, by Principal Countries, fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1931. 


VESSELS ENTERED INWARDS. 


British. Canadian. Foreign. 
Country Whence No. No. No. 
Arrived. of Tons Crew, || of Tons Crew, |! of Tons Crew, 
Ves- | Register.| No. Ves- | Register.| No. Ves- | Register.| No. 
sels. sels. sels. 

Great Britaimaeyre ee cee 943) 5,583,488] 148,435 65 101,458) 1,749]/ 126] 248,130) 3,481 
Ars traliatwasacetes sce tenc. 45] 288,633} 7,835 18 63, 862 730 4 13,580 137 
Hone RONG Fos seco air cine 3 23 189,689} 5,194 - - - 8 50,413 1,013 
British West Indies....... 33 55, 183 795 195 532,060} 12,207 123 151,389 2,990 
Newfoundland............ 716} 528,247| 20,285) 226] 108,185) 4,547 191] 314,733) 4,822 
New Zealand............. 8 54,918} 1,467 i 25,495 270 6 21,326 200 
Other Br. possessions..... 64 229,115 2,025 - - - 26 73,099 822 
Argentma.s. .. . drag sos 9 25,450 328 18 65,217 689 37 117,128) 2)261 
Belgium Seah Lapel vp bine 61 513,145) 14,115 74 1,091 37 64 218,998 2,492 
OL nr tathateeshigs Pe lye comes uteri 36] 196,428] 4,313 5 AS Mbol— tT 2elo 65] 315,030) 5,518 
Colombia. eee eee 3 17, 638 123 22 123,900 962 2 8, 764 75 
Denmark? Set yee. - - ~ - - - 53 292,757| — 95265 
Hranees<.c aes ete Con 10 CsSoa. 1t, 1382 ~ - - 61} 216,466) 5,300 
Germany... ee ee 34| 288,010} 8,277 - ~ - 123} 631,860] 14,467 
ELolland sca teaches ees ate 29} 149,744] | 1,646 ~ - - 77| + +402,977| 7,194 
ta lye est ee ee 2 8,004 66 - ~ - 38} 148,659 1,750 
I BDAD Kien ies} donyem wmpengecasin Ae 67| 349,650} 8,186 22} 185,452} 10,568] 207} 971,490) 15,480 
Memcot sneer ne 6 18,367 205 10 404 9 2 1,406 32 
IN OLWOV 1.2 en ete die 1 2,078 28 - ~ - 37 133,809] 3,501 
OUUS Es. as tee nee, Ce ae 3 13,146 114 20} 103,400 876 8 35,779 302 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 64 9,015 683] 259 Sioa 2,623 47 28,718 879 
SDAlNiae kets bye wer eee 3 8,508 134 - - - 7 6,755 139 
Sweden...tere. Segt | te - - = ee - -|| 40] 223,285] 6,004 
United Statesincsecsome fe 511] 1,801,756] 37,263) 5,726) 4,443,939] 180,751]) 5,801] 6,236,914] 155,581 
Sea fisheries. .20... ewe a. 143 7,974 1,921] 2,159 92,750] 20,274] 1,608 91,579] 17,659 
HromiSea chee ate to. ee 59 51,840} 3,243 123 8,473 679 18 22,344 588 

8,904) 6,066,752) 240,860] 8,871/11, 251,045) 265,214 


—_—- 


1Include other countries not specified. 


25 962/10, 746,965! 271,623 
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53.—Sea-going Vessels Entered and Cleared, by Principal Countries, fiscal year ended 


Mar. 31, 1931—concluded. 
VESSELS CLEARED OUTWARDS. 
British. Canadian. Foreign. 
Country to Which No No. Oo. 
Departed. of Tons Crew, ||_ of Tons | Crew, || of Tons Crew, 
Ves- | Register.}| No. |] Ves- | Register.| No. || Ves- | Register.| No. 
sels sels sels. 

Great Britains. coset: fess 782) 4,222,361] 98,999 35 78, 939 1,345 234 684, 388 7,360 
ACISLT Alig yen noe tee oiyne 47 289, 143 7,498 21 75,044 831 10 30,110 363 
British South Africa...... 10 36,386 533 - - - 9 28, 489 308 
British West Indies....... 27 22,240 548 123 255,313 5,598 103 125, 885 2,523 
Newfoundland............ 762 571,831) 21,223 450 123, 956 6,057 190 305, 213 4,568 
New Zealand............. 10 64,553 1, 662 13 47,561 531 14 49,994 472 
British Guiana............ 1 3,020 34 57 79, 622 4,209 - = = 
Hong Kone. ie... 060.6 26] 240,644] 7,440 8 70,688] 4,392 3 16,443 307 
Other Br. possessions..... 93 457,931] 11,912 5 3D 41 37 116, 696 1,308 
IATOCHEINA Te ea ar 15 45,229 614 9 31,055 385 37 124,345 1,309 
BB OUE IOI oe ecko ope era cice.t 39 103 , 348 1,291 - - - 59 171,789 2,268 
AChing cee cet ek 31] 101,737) 1,168 5 51,163] 2,782 60| 274,189) 4,372 
Colombiaktic....bes2kr2. 8 37,556 309 30 165, 952 1,294 18 40,065 538 

SSA a ae eee 8 15,330 330 2 1,231 32 37 73, 638 1,920 
ADENINATEG eR io, cup Fo 1 4,961 89 - - - 37| 164,859) 3,754 
IEANGO ee tgs Baines cas oho 53} 340,381) 9,892 - - - 98] 329,420) 5,078 
Germany roe =| 3,295 46 - - - 88 362,051 5,536 
GiTeeceOnt hehehe es 11 31,178 352 - - - 29 78, 800 870 
Hs Way Eee Vc bale = eee) ey ARR a 30 96,731 E172 - - - 50 178,309 1,992 
TERI oe ree ts eat lgtaekts 46 134,798 1,551 ~ - - WA 234,32 2,617 
PADON ee as ERTS «ok 11- 6 110,630)-- -3,383) 19} 154,948} 7,489) 328) 1,489,938) 21,073 
WEOXICON aoe ok ate sores s te. 3 7,439 89 15 4,655 136 2 8,562 68 
INORWAV ane eee acce . - - - - - - 20 68,951 1,251 
Pere eet ek. 3 15,376 122 9 53,059 398 17 48,453 579 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 51 19,270 650|) 231 57,607} 3,281 53 26, 807 919 
Sweden res... - - - - - ot 177, 782 4,378 
United States............. 563] 2,098,408] 46,654] 5,589} 4,155,412) 165,701) 6,031] 6,226, 602}.175, 174 
Sea Fisheries............. 158 ,553] 2,255] 2,279 94,887| 20,575)! 1,147 90,302} 18,359 
OP SON Satin nciew cae oats 48 55,910} 3,314 18 304 60) 185 9,826} 1,356 


| | | | | | | | —— 


224, 945] 8,961' 5,640,377! 227,008) 9,035/11, 633,970! 271,950 


1Include other countries not specified. 


Section 2.—Inland Shinping, 


Inland shipping is associated in its beginnings with the birch-bark canoe of 
the American Indian. The advantages of this light and easily navigable boat 
were realized by explorers and fur traders, and for many years it was in general 
use, giving way to more substantial craft only with the demands of heavier traffic. 
The bateau and Durham boat came into common use after the migration of the 
U.E. Loyalists and, on the St. Lawrence and the other main highways of the time, 
they also soon gave place to larger vessels. Original plans of the Lachine canal, 
which called for a width of 12 feet and a depth of 18 inches, afford an illustration 
of the size of these primitive craft. 

In the absence of any roads to make land travel possible, the St. Lawrence 
river and the Great Lakes formed the main highway to the interior. The route 
from Montreal to the Upper Lakes was broken at tbree places—from Montreal 
to Kingston transportation was by bateaw or Durham boat, from Kingston to 
Queenston schooners were used, then there was the portage road from Queenston 
to Chippawa and, finally, schooner again to the destination. The charge for 
transporting a barrel of rum from Montreal to Kingston was from $3 to $3.50, 
and freight charges on other goods were proportions of this standard rate. 

In 1809, the Accommodation, the first Canadian steamship, was built for the 
Hon. John Molson, to run between Montreal and Quebec. By 1818 Molson had 
formed a company, the St. Lawrence Steamship Company or the Molson Line. 
On lake Ontario, the Frontenac, beginning with 1817, was used on a weekly service 
between York and Prescott and, following this beginning, came a period of great 
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activity in lake and river shipping. In 1845, the Gore reached lake Huron by way 
of the Welland canal to carry on transport trade on the Upper Lakes, where pre- 
viously there had not been enough traffic to support a large ship. Shipping on the 
Upper Lakes became brisker now, for there were settlers to be carried from Buffalo 
to the western United States and grain to be brought back. In this period Can- 
adian shipping made its profit by carrying American goods, for there was little 
traffic originating in the Canadian near-West. 

With the advent of steam railways water-borne traffic was not decreased but, on 
the contrary, increased, and at present the greater part of the western grain is shipped 
via the Great Lakes route to eastern ports. The iron ore and coal traffic between 
lake Superior and lake Erie ranges between 60 and 80 million short tons per annum; 
the total traffic on these upper lakes alone is greater than that carried by all Can- 
adian railways and about one-twelfth of that carried by all United States railways. 


Inland International Shipping.—Statistics of the inland international 
shipping between Canadian and United States ports for the fiscal years ended 
Mar. 31, 1927-31, exclusive of ferriage, are given in Table 54. The total ton- 
nages of inland international shipping entered and cleared in the fiscal years 1920- 
31, were as follows: 1920, 24,248,779; 1921, 29,731,901; 1922, 29,070,783; 
1923, 38,124,846; 1924, 37,928,971; 1925, 36,958,025; 1926, 29,591,831; 1927, 31,- 
181,890; 1928, 35,589,163; 1929, 39,826,700; 1930, 36,446,557; 1931, 36,311,727. 


54.-Canadian and United States Shipping on’Rivers and Lakes between Canadian 
and United States Ports, exclusive of Ferriage, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927-31. 


Item.. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. sg AGS ben TF 
Vessels Arrived— 
Canadian— ; 

Steam onc Motor net ne eae No. 7,919 9,946 9,677 9, 285 7,294 
‘ons register Ac. sees ee eee 7,933,752] 8,689,990} 9,496,259) 9,183,401) 8,666,392 
Number of crew..........-.......- 255, 678 276,095 280,107 271, 221 236, 566 

oer lite ape peti em Aiea es Harika ces. No. 490 330 270 1,276 519 
MONS PeLIsters.. sae oe eee 150,331 101,618 57,077 72,227 64,877 
Numberiof crew... cebeereene 1,968 1,380 1,093 2,080 1, 232 

United States— 

Steam andemOloteas ances saeco No. 19,718 23, 769 26,261 42,989 32,229 
Tong ropister, hee 6,242,647} 7,609,732} 8,921,588] 8,010,012] 8,783,219 
Numiberiolicréwidsene. « Siase cates 157, 202 179,096 196,118 261,251 261,605 

Dall ccneae ee eee eee ee: No. 1,749 1,028 1,112 1,192 621 
MONS TORIStOL Ns to sre os bie eae 6 oe 535,366 344, 292 512,827 284, 945 255, 202 
Num ben Of Crew aq. ove. savcte eu sts too 3,999 2,993 4,604 2,758 1,964 

Description of vessels— 

Steamiylscrowne th. fase. des bok. cee No. 25, 864 12,818 25,395 39, 806 29,740 

Steam paddler... acne nea sce ce 1,538 2,008 2,013 1,630 1,497 

Steam, sternwheel............... es 235 9 9 9 9 

MOLOT ay mits either cea tare +f - 18,880 8,522 10,829 8,277 

Sail nce cas cee focaeeee fe 141 257 

Sail “barges.S. 8845.2. .eoet eos g 2,098 1,261 1,298 2,425 883 

Vessels Departed— 
Canadian— 

Steampand motors. sescacessne cee No. 8,315 Dep bys 10,855 9,894 7,684 
Rong rezister vacena ts co ee ee 8,520,689] 10,550,279} 10,952,282} 10,188,814) 9,015,359 
Number oficrew?ia.- tes). seit- 2 oe oe 258,618} 282, 831 297,325 283, 083 240, 683 

Sail ase Ce he tae Ta eee pe in, cee No. 545 348 231 1,651 515 
Tons recister.. ste cet es tea eee 161, 681 90,800 51, 604 74,408 88, 087 
INumbemoficrowse. tus eee 2,175 1,453 843 2,496 1,370 

United States— 

Steam and motor..«.0.....0..... No. 19,915 23, 239 26,135 42,807 31,945 
‘Ronseristenaesn a: 5 tas Vacs eee 7,102,418] 7,834,436) 8,816,991) 8,389,248} 9,203,669 
Numberolcrew iss esse eee ee 166,775 195,173 212,840 263,265} - 259,674 

SEU Re or aes Cae ee eae wee eS No. 1,851 1,174 1,216 1,248 . 682 
TEONS. TEZIStOl ed ite tease ane coe ee 535, 006 368,016 518,072 298,502 234, 922 
Numberiof crew ites sence eke 4,133 3,342 5,210 2,932 2,027 

Description of vessels— 

Steam and motor, screw......... No. 26,491 13,9738 26,261 40,194 30,018 

Steam and motor, paddle........ “ 1,506 1,989 1,997 1,715 1,484 

Steam and motor, sternwheel.... “ 233 9 9 9 9 

Motor: ete ks ee E - 18,425 8,723 10, 783 8,118 

Sail spear oe en eee eee os 146 14 4 6 3 

Sarl, barcvestts Scar eeerss cee “ 2,250 1,376 tots 2,863 1,165 


1Not separated from steamers prior to 1928. 


TOTAL SHIPPING TRADE 


Section 3.—Coasting Trade. 
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Statistics of the arrivals and departures of the vessels engaged in the coasting 
trade of Canada, whether on the sea or the Great Lakes and international rivers, 
are given in Table 55. This statement does not include vessels plying on inland 
waterways inaccessible to international shipping nor does it include ferry services 
between one Canadian port and another. 


55.— British and Foreign Vessels Employed in the Coasting Trade of Canada, fiscal 


years ended Mar. 31, 1927-31. 


Item. 


= Se eS eee eee aS SS ee eS eee eee. 


Vessels Arrived— 
British— 
Steam.and motor... 0e eet No. 
PONS OP ISL OL 2. es as gre als ws as 
INiED Or OM CLOW tes has eee re eee 
ai a bed ON OE BB eet Eo No. 
POUT OMIA VOL. cece sis. sates oes ind 2 
Nia Pers OMClOwWs.. so. ssicn ec oats tha 
. Foreign— 
Dts ane ANOUOL Messe. os aces see No. 
FRONS POPADEOT act ooo oa lesan ce he's 
ANITA DOELOM CLO 3)o0o.d nus nn ser ees este eovaie 
Salle eee ree Seat aedaa A. oo 8 No. 
CORSET OS SLOT a fea a clscasaccucuedenscono tenons 
Wumiberef erowaecl?- . - .ccth . bse 
Description of vessels— 
SHES SAO ee eae ee No. 
‘Sheciyaa in: (6 CS ane ane eee 
Steam, sternwheel............... 


INTOCOLISEE os EE HEM. sc tas ns. K 
PAUESINS S . ces cht. ae: k-. sf 
ails DaLksy . wes: oee, sis... y 


Sail pricantiness, wie 00.008. 27.2 
Sail SeNOONCIBING..<.-> sakes: ook 
Sail, sloops, barges, canal boats, 
CLC TINE SSL SEL. CI oe oe Me 
Vessels Departed— 
British— 
Steamandanotor.s22. 24. ea5.eF.. No. 
A ORSIRGPISLODAA iui 20003. Fe. Vekh. 
Num beret CLeW sas. i. SEK. ce. a. 
SIE Eee ER. int. face. ta ee SS No. 
Wf ORE TOCISCOES 4. S45. ah. COE ee. Sesh. 
Nurruber vol Crew ss. 2. 26.4..54. viele. 
Foreign— . 
SLeamN ANC MNOtOr vse. day 52G. Ss. < No. 
PONS TEPIStOL ss. 442. Hees. LE. hes 
IN TLIIOT OL CTO W: ssc w sunclecncéseecdcens severe 
SERED UR 0 Se on ee ee No. 
BE ORAM OOS UCL flac jars «ee nk see 
INT DOr OMG «oo. eles sle es bere s 
Description of vessels— 


RLCATTIRCTOW terete ee ss eee ts No. 


Steam, paddle............ SA ee 
Steam, sternwheel............... 


MurcsCOKR es IAM siads «JES. ee ef 
“oC: Lert OS aie ee a Ce A fe 
Sheth eed ere Ae Sk ae to <p ae ef 


AIP MDTISANUINGR 6 .Nofse ao tin cet sy 

PAE IBGAOONCEAI . 6.5 os tre ees. 

Sail, sloops, barges, canal boats, 
BUC as ote ss ae se a se 


79, 009 

38, 613, 812 
1,568,799 

12,161 

3, 723,565 

56, 119 


78,127 

38, 422,848 
1,585,907 
11, 663 
3,653,974 
50, 286 


83,371 
40,893,914 
1,777, 708 
10,798 
3,530,357 
56, 562 


83, 197 
40,008,995 
17763, 783 
10,530 


4,972 


83,714 
43,810, 823 


82, 680 
43,076,773 
1,741,032 


10, 288 


4,806 


5,793 


74,170 


74,323 

39, 653,349 
1,556,378 
7,195 
3,591, a 


’ 


600 
808, 220 
12,915 
i) 


11,156 


2,948 


4,326 


71,076 
43,444, 698 
1,567, 482 
5, 828 
2,876, 756 
4 


’ 


528 
796, 098 
12,593 
75 


71,058 


11,635 


2,368 


3,343 


1Not separated from steamers prior to 1928. 


Section 4.—Grand Total Shipping Trade. 

A statement is given in Table 56 showing sea-going, coastwise, inland and 
total vessels entered and cleared at Canadian ports, by provinces, during the fiscal 
year ended Mar. 31, 1931, and totals for the fiscal years 1923 to 1931. 
worthy in this table that the volume of coastwise shipping is the greatest while 


sea-going is next in tonnage. 
38298—38 


It is note- 


In the period covered since 1923, both sea-going 
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and coastwise shipping have shown a trend of marked expansion. Inland inter- 
national shipping, on the other hand, has varied considerably from year to year 
without showing any definite trend. It is, however, significant of the importance 
of water-borne traffic on the inland rivers and lakes that the total tonnage of sbip- 
ping entered and cleared was greater for Ontario ports than those of any other 
province in the fiscal year ended 1930 and in the latest year, 1931, was only 
slightly below the Pacific Coast province. This was due to the fact that the great 
bulk of the inland international shipping was through Ontario ports, while there 
was also a large tonnage of coasting trade through these ports. Quebec came 
third in total shipping, in 1931, followed by Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 


56.—Total Number and Tonnage of All Vessels! Entered and Cleared at Canadian 
Ports, by Provinces, during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931, with Totals for 
the fiscal years ended 1923-31. 


: Sea-going. Coastwise. 
ees Arrived. Departed. Arrived. Departed. 
Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons 
sels. | Register.| sels. | Register.|} sels. | Register.| sels. | Register. 
IN OVS) SCOGIS » erguen in ia seeteme cee 4,870) 5,891,860) 5,373) 6,210,586] 15,719] 4,127,574) 15,382] 3,640,850 
Prince Edward Island........... 73 56,932} 114) 101,033 868} 262,066 843} 238,194 
IN@W BIUnsWiCK..n.secteee esse 4,443] 1,668,381] 4,184] 1,470,123) 3,228] 1,030,871) 3,369] 1,209,011 
Quebece. hen Rae oe 1,524] 6,665,846] 1,374] 5,104,129) 9,100/10,530,843) 9,182)11,854,816 
CODCATIO a ete hoe cee eee 4 4,848 5 5, 222)| 13,889)13,998,588] 13,284112, 918,573 
ManitObau. eter omar me ceo nee ~ - - - 3 250 ey 250 
british Cokmbiace: sore eae ee -9, 823/13, 776,895] 9,810]13, 644, 294] 34,491117, 043,026] 35,085/17,538, 640 
KON: so ee oe ee - - - - 209)17, 141, 434 206 140, 221 
Totals, 1931......... 20, 737/28, 064, 762] 20, 860|26,535,387|| 77, 507/47, 134,652) 77,354/47, 540,555 
Votals, 1930......... 21, 583/27, 155, 766) 21, 885/25, 836,466] 82, 205/43, 666,866] 82,197)44, 067,907 
Totais, 1929......... 22, 531) 27, 464, 158/22, 895/26, 944,369] 95, 047/49, 046,588] 93,905/48, 007,097 
Totals, 1928......... 20, 903) 24, 240, 847/20, 627/23,973, 787|| 94,981)45,381, 586] 94, 714/44, 146,030 
Totals, 1927......... 21, 382) 23, 224, 281/20, 923) 22,925,488) 92,222/43,124,919) 90,814)42, 617,467 
Totals, 1926......... 21,185] 22,837, 720) 21,353) 22,817,276] 88,693/41, 770,480) 87,878)/41, 117,175 
Totals, 1925......... 20, 436) 20, 470, 379) 20, 420) 20, 510,647] 87,185|40, 480,372! 87,091/40,139, 447 
Totals, 1924......... 19, 261/18, 497, 025|19, 499)18,521,377] 88,035/39, 268, 712] 84, 762/38, 096,416 
Totals, 1923......... 19, 462|17, 095, 883119, 593/17, 182,454) 82, 560/36, 240,041) 80,033/34, 730,037 
Province. Inland International... Totals. 
INOvaiiScobiagem tens a-ha - - - - || 20,589)10,019, 434! 20,755) 9,851,436 
Prince Edward Island........... - - - - 941 318,998 957 339, 227 
New Brunswicktie icckoauietion - -| 7,671) 2, 300; 252) 7.553) 2,679,134 
GU CDOG i ticaieso< 9 ote s amceereaiont 1158), 4950; 289 i 347 1,108, 280]) 11, 782}18, 146,978) 11,903]18, 067,225 
Ontarioass WEA. sack te: 39, 349/16, 808, 989/39, 327|17, 423, 967]| 53, 242/30, 812,425] 52, 616130, 347, 762 
IM Anitobae Ree 42 Coe on Bacccres oe 3 250 3 250 
BritisheColumibia..ccs.n cei co 139 oF 838 135 oF 142 44, 453/30,823, 759] 45,030/31, 186,076 
SIL KOnnre Sere eee. can tee te: 17 6,074 17 6, 648 226] 148,008 223 146, 869 
Totals, 1931......... 40, 663/17, 769, 699/40, 826) 18, 542, 037/138, 907/92, 969, 104/139, 040/92, 617,979 
Totals, 1930......... 54, 742/17, 550, 585/55, 600/18, 895, 972/158, 530/88, 373, 217/159, 682/88, 800,345 
Totals, 1929......... 37, 320/18, 987, 751/38, 437/20, 338, 949)/154, 898/95, 498, 497/155, 237/95, 290, 415 
Totals, 1928......... 35, 073/16, 745, 682/35, 918/18, 843, 531/150, 957/86, 368, 065/151, 259|86, 963,348 
Totals, 1927......... 29,876) 14, 862, 096/30, 626) 16,319, 794/143, 480/81, 211, 296| 142, 363/81, 862, 749 
Totals, 1926......... 26, 040/14, 117, 099/27, 056/15, 474, 732/135, 918) 78, 725, 299/136, 287| 79, 409, 183 
Totals, 1925......... 46, 412/17, 616, 105/47, 011/19, 341, 920/154, 033) 78, 566, 856) 154, 522) 79,992,014 
Totals, 1924......... 50, 314/18, 926, 976/50, 758/19, 001, 995/157, 610/76, 692, 713/155, 019) 75, 619, 788 
Totals, 1923......... 55, 958/18, 864, 448/56, 419/19, 260, 398/157, 980) 72, 200, 372/156, 045/71, 172, 889 


1fxclusive of ferriage. 
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The relative volume of shipping in the leading ports of the provinces of Canada 
is Shown in Table 57. Details are given of the sea-going vessels and of the total 
of all shipping (exclusive of ferriage) arrived and departed at each port. In the 
fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931, the tonnage of sea-going vessels arriving and de- 
parting at Vancouver exceeded that at any other port in Canada, while Victoria 
was next, followed by Halifax and Montreal. In total shipping, which included 
coastwise and inland international as well as sea-going shipping, Vancouver was 
considerably in the lead, followed by Victoria, Montreal and Halifax. 


57.—Number and Tonnage of Sea-going and of All Vessels Entered and Cleared at 
the Principal Ports of Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931. 


Notz.—For details of coastwise and inland international shipping for these ports and for all other ports 
of Canada, see the Shipping Report of the Department of National Revenue for the fiscal year ended 
-Mar. 31, 1931. 


Sea-going Vessels. Total Shipping. 
Petvince and Port. Arrived. Departed. Arrived. Departed. 
Ves- Tons’ | Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons 


sels. | Register. | sels. | Register. || sels. | Register.| sels. | Register. 


= | | | | | | — | — | —____ 


Prince Edward Island— 
Charlotietowns: fe... ikad-> sh 37 39,594 68 78,162) 619] 223,739) 640). 239,042 
Nova Scotia— 
ipaddectoes. £5106. 8a. Sikes 4k 23 21,073 28 23,9231 594 79,884) 595 78,460 
KoANCO, SES C5280 RST TEC 101 17, 792 155 20, 735) 1,813 220,461) 1,829 219,185 
Dy eee a eee wef: gers oe Sy, 1 3tl 1,106 548 476, 647 550 448,980 
EP axteae. Poses Per... Hed hE 1,507] 4,090,886] 1,719) 4,093,352)| 3,597) 4,774,115) 3,640] 4,613, 622 
NDOMISDUGE + THRE OS eee ss 31 18,083 35 12,093 200 62, 546 193 68,008 
INotth- Sydney 28) 66165. 888..8 6 830 324,774 825 325,369] 1,590 587,305) 1,614 589,367 
PIES DOLOT ke Ake hte Re eS 90 38,390 123 55, 759 546 99, 653 554 99,044 
IebOUS eae. Ihe. Cee os RRR 55a 13 9,555 12 9,271) 588} 175,670} 586} 174,068 
Port Muleraves.s¢ 20s... <: Santee - ~ - — || 1,165 118,692) 1,165} 117,796 
Sr HOVAE. oo eee aes etree. iad 207 407,005 343 664,346) 1,233] 1,704,133) 1,231) 1,703,092 
DNISOTEE, . eA BA teow ce 157 229,448 165 234, 159) 307 298 , 324 307 298, 342 
RGiriniGuEhe eh eee.a8S Clea Ske 442| 455,983) 427) 450,612] 902) 487,277) 926) 487,906 
New Brunswick— : 
HIND VOHRA cats nes ee ote 718] 1,317,680) 586] 1,047,949] 2,358) 1,988,416) 2,356] 1,984,967 
DURATIOWE WS. costes one cis beads 1,310 108,030} 1,304 87,449) 1,574 139,538] 1,578 119,071 
Quebec— 
Chicoutniiines ft. ss ea oF 7 13,007 ~ - 93} 108,317 89) 104,351 
CNS 0S C8 Ge an eee ee eae 28 35,894 33 43 , 650 135 180, 652 137 170,510 
LPS ae 3 a ee es ot eee ee 10 29, 163 - - 87 219,577 85 219, 269 
MIME TOL vik cotiet. Raeise-s iid iets 838] 3,693, 696 861) 3,643,528) 5,541] 8,258,899) 5,585) 8,260, 142 


26 61, 832 21 57,410) 162) 425,672} 162) 416,772 
446] 2,445,823) 243) 926,428] 2,257| 4,394,433] 2,229) 4,374,790 
8 43,929 67 83,709] 793) 326,958) 796) 285,762 
19 54,715 25 70,494]) 738) 1,658,404] 248) 1,656,071 
86} 260,187 86} 260,137) 1,383) 2,260,813) 1,388) 2, 263,481 


Ontario— 
PR TPUIOESTISULS. Se icc. 6 sires bcsye ose | - - - - || 1,636 372,605) 1,587 793,024 
PEELING: oils. Utacsas sec cuacchs thee “4 4,848 5 5, 222 162 116,378 163 116,908 
PATCH edie. ois e'e Giok es hae ve es - - - - 944 592,700 945 592,714 
NTN eit Sy pwns tio tw AYO ES - - ~ ~ 643] 2,073,720 643] 2,022,063 . 
POGUINTIVOOU.. doic- semies o's wack ones - - - - 69 98, 214 86 133, 643 
STEEN RRL Stig pena g se eager es - - - ~ 207 259, 536 174 146,895 
NPADOt TLALWOUL . 5 6 ducic vee cere.c.c.0.0'- — = - - 119 251, 613 118 247, 652 
HE PSS Pe Ey ge ee ee rt - - - - 95 128, 582 92 126,465 
REESE SOV ULERY che. oid cs ormanea eect - - - — || 1,171] 3,064,148) 1,042) 2,707,193 
Me OIICH aL 65.8 ee Sic on oc - - - - 135,439 78 144, 649 
‘ote bP ieee syd Ses RR ees | - - - - 167 63,427} 163 61, 738 
“ELST EN CNT Reemnen ned tp Se Pen ds Metacton | - - - - 951 952,345 754 744, 677 
SSO RUOM notes soe es Aces es oe = - - — || 2,192) 1,099,925) 2,125) 1,139,616 
Pat pleMUNTTONG 236s segid< om ok «ees - - ~ - 245| 197,950} 245) 197,594 


eS EE Ree peas 226| 403.9451 2301 414,674 
38298—38} 
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57.—Number and Tonnage of Sea-going and of All Vessels Entered and Cleared at 
the Principal Ports of Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931—concluded. 


Sea-going Vessels. Total Shipping. 
Arrived. Departed. Arrived, Departed. 
Province and Port. a | |] A 
Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons Ves- Tons 


sels. | Register. | sels. | Register.|| sels. | Register.| sels. | Register. 


—————s| 


Ontario—concluded. 


Niagara Falls se0ss. a BS 1,778} 1,701,622) 1,787] 1,685,513 
Owen Sound: sees. nace 363] 305,822} 362) 309,995 
Port Art huree. eer tets occ omer 1,246) 3,159,367] 1,357] 3,427,239 
Port: Golborne: a scree ects soe 1,239} 2,145,389] 1,277) 2,160,447 
Port Dalhousie. aucune ethan tae 506} 315,741) 520) 323,709 
IPOLteDOVeLe en emer 273) 196,745] 203} 195,905 


161} 394,005) 161) 401,209 


Port: Stanley ist acs non Seales 188} 247,762) 190} 248,894 


fateh ot) OS a ae ae ot ai a i ee 
oe Se ee a a ae eT tee 
Pe tee a a ae 
CISL OR am S|) Sa We TS LT onal ME a Tt 

_ 

= 

— 

bo 


Prescott tie and boat eben et ae 795,950) 1,068] 753,267 
San divielitn +00 ta) Aerie aime eee 558} 304,065) 557) 295,826 
SEE es ERNST a Ra es a 19,407] 3,855, 670/19, 413} 3,847,203 
Saultiete Marie .csse ners 1,990] 2,019,112} 1,961] 1,960,947 
SOLO | Cliermeetenenicoa tmeceenetoecme tren 191) 236,758) 188) 283,477 
FROTONCOMs Uk aes eee 2,565) 2,493,338] 2,537] 2,121,351 
Walkervall@ ae. Re Foe ein coek 1,370 177,621! 1,382 181, 852 
Wallaceburetr ccc oe tree 480 405,740] 476) 405,422 
Wellandtyd 3.03)... eae en ce 232| se 25084771) lee 162, 635 
Windsor ear he eee oe 465} 864,106) 455} 868,806 
British Columbia— 
INIGTICB AV eee ae 90 8,669) 104 9,679)| 1,317} 611,475) 1,332) 614,360 
ATUVOX ER Pen error ori Bese ce tae 10 95 17 12,892) 518) 336,762} 524) 335,444 
Ba anieloie farp ca te oa ee 34 1, 646 34 2,012) 576) 120,390) 581 120,315 
Brigannia-Beaches.cm.. . see ack 97 181, 499 94 180, 224 854 297 , 268 844 327,999 
‘Butedalesaeey eects «sete ot 87 2,079 86 1,935) 676} 219,971 675} 221,861 
(hema mis aicch yas foie ce 241 162,776] 325) 399,729] 768) 264,875} 842) 502,684 
LAGYSINIGN 7, wea Ae eee cee 99 46, 688 156 39,524) 1,601 632,991} 1,623 624, 794 
INfaia imo ee vee ee cee, cake a 141 90,527; 277) 248,647] 2,472) 1,178,083} 2,564! 1,332,177 
New. Westminster.°..)...:¢.se. 6 395] 1,027,518! 364] 1,016,253] 2,008} 1,533,233] 2,050) 1,557,285 
Ocean: Halls esl «Pekka ee 65 129, 192 79 98,888)| 1,049] 732,758] 1,052) 671,846 
Port Alberni, overs... rater de 29 76, 884 62 187,831 399} 189,288) 434) 801,346 
Powell River. Pye ace 0 beets oe 205) 295,842) 185) 293,091) 2,323] 1,170,188) 2,322) 1,219,116 
Prince Itpert.esaeees.cees sock 2,330} 228,598) 2,321) 226,377] 4,020] 975,387) 4,099] 982,922 
QUatsinGn: aes tae ee. See oe 104 33, 943 117 76,158) 364 169,583} 361 167,397 
Stewartit: casee ce esas Aceh ck oe 16 8,691 26 26,465) 294) 306,747} 290) 295,452 
Sidney peste sae Cee 321 dt? 135)29 285). e203 621} 245,322) 620) 245,387 
Wimon. Bay: <pteie Mares. cree. ce 35 31,305 57| 122,202] 775) 249,672} 805) 348,062 
Vancouver......... MR. Petes 2,470) 6,269,260] 2,239) 6,052, 626/16, 159}12, 645, 982/16, 278/12, 300, 465 
NVICbORIAS SR ths Seas 2 Beis croc ce 2,593) 4,970,336] 2,404] 4,411,715! 6,130) 8,640,420) 6,193] 8, 701,323 


Section 5.—Shipping Constructed and on the Registry. 


The shipbuilding industry in Canada dates from the earliest settlement of 
the country, and up till the 1870’s was one of the leading industries of Quebec 
and of the Maritime Provinces, 490 vessels with a total tonnage of 183,010 being 
constructed in the calendar year 1874. At this time, however, the advent of the 
steel ship rendered the wooden vessels, the materials for which was so abundant 
in Canada, obsolete, with the result that the tonnage built has never again reached 
the above figure, though in the fiscal years 1919 and 1920 the construction of the 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine, built as an extraordinary measure arising 
out of the war, raised the totals constructed to 104,444 and 164,074 tons respec- 
tively. Statistics of ships built and registered in Canada or sold to other countries 
are given in Table 58. For further information on the shipbuilding industry, see 
Table 6 of the chapter on Manufactures pp. 334-5. 


é 
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58. Built and Registered in Canada and Vessels Sold to Other Countries, 
fiscal years ended June 30, 1901-06, and Mar. 31, 1907-21. 
Norse.—For 1874-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 383. Statistics are from the Shipping 
‘Reports of the Department of N ational Revenue. 
Built. Registered. Sold to Other Countries. 
Fiscal Year. ee 
No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. | No. | Tonnage. Value. 
$ 
LOOL Ay ee ae BAP te di oe ree ee 240 21,956 327 35, 156 5 4,490 66, 468 
LL UVAL Be, Se eee ys ae a 260 28,288 316 34, 236 27 11,360 235, 865 
DUO BIA JERE CER Comeniccee Fia ot ences | 295 30,856 | 312 41,405 21 11,172 220, 602 
POO4NES.. <td Sees hc oie oe 214 28,397 243 33, 192 11 7,208 87,115 
LOSS ens Se Ace: Ee Been ese 248 21,865 335 27, 583 21 3, 696 100, 363 
UDG et Marth hs coca tos Sea e 323 18,724 | 420 37, 639 45 9,487 187,725 
coat kOlmonths). 0g sFas. . ARE 229 33,205 257 31, 635 17 3, 855 68, 190 
AHA NE Tea Lie eRe ee ata a te Ona 361 49,928 357 78,144 28 4,515 132,900 
oe Da ab ise spitelords Jee OR he 6 Tae RE ge 303 29,023 217 32,899 16 3, 644 98, 643 
HO De eo 2 Sk Te, CR ee ee Sa 264 24,059 220 33,383 14 5,047 133,800 
NG) een Sd Oa A, Oe 247 22,812 234 50,006 17 5, 885 201,526 
DUS OS eee ae css Bt chs Clee 326 31,065 302 30,021 18 4,265 140,350 
OE) Seer Se Re ee ae) CR 324 24,325 328 30, 225 20 7,976 610, 650 
BOVITSE, Wak. Sot oe. « EE 289 | 46, 887 230 46,909 27 8,258 169, 618 
LED cae iS Sot Ae (Serene Ha Seite 224 45,721 237 55,384 21 17,044 1,150,950 
LDS BeOS ce gare CIN ie a Rs 167 13,497 325 102, 239 21 4,529 192,575 
Alemeecolersery gst tecies epee ees 184 28, 638 334 105, 826 47 24,954 4,398,570 
LOLS Aye A eet ae AE wikia aes 216 53,912 336 70,350 63 25, 252 5,330, 850 
FQLOESS SF 1DAR F MNE TEE. eR 277 104,444 | 327 102, 883 85 48,965 | 14,612,338 
LG Oe RMA cl ore So bans cane 352 164,074 | 459 237,022 68 53,407 | 17,819,477 
LANs eI aera fen. dens b Bee cies Sais 220 95,838 323 188,915 69 34, 623 8,456,573 
Ee at BAG EE aD ee eee 143 78,409 228 131, 732 35 25,462 3,399,450 
LUG Se cage ita Sop ae el a 154 14, 868 274 57,446 18 26,394 1,009,327 
NOU ROI Been. 2 RO ay. Paces 160 20,336 194 74,311 21 17,076 605,211 . 
232 36,147 | 198 48,054 28 21,689 717, 730 
247 39,840 | 218 88,380 a7 24,673 1,413, 150 
341 32,801 281 79,448 32 27,027 1,984,040 
236 12,904 417 64,301 31 16,307 599, 490 
328 49,798 386 155,972 30 18, 627 154,750 
282 28, 871 468 84,529 34 33,779 — 805, 636 
294 45,162 396 129,088 22 8,865 421,500 


The numbers and net tonnages of the vessels on the registry of Canada, as 
at the end of each of the calendar years from 1922 to 1931, are given by provinces 
in Table 59. In 1931 there were 8,905 vessels with a tonnage of 1,427,648. 


59 a anther and Net Tonnage of Vessels on the Registry of Shipping of Canada, 
by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1922-31. 


Norz.—The figures in this table are supplied by the courtesy of the Department of Marine. 


; 1922 1923 1924, 1925 1926 
Province. ————_—__| | S| | 
No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage.} No. | Tonnage 

Paleisiands: = . 138 9,615} 133 9,600} 133 9,078} 131 8,997) 127 8,556 
Nova Scotia..... 1,523} 146,329) 1,505) 140,641) 1,488) 134,991) 1,475} 135,761} 1,452) 134,539 
New Brunswick 866 39,107) = 873 38,798] 808 34, 644 8 33,318} 816 33, 002 
Quebec........- 3 1,314) 459,207) 1,298) 443,177) 1,305} 425,852) 1,341] 438,253] 1,369] 447,889 
Ontariow. fe. .s: 1,693} 316,524) 1,677) 317,850) 1,649} 314,297) 1,667) 326,571] 1,702} 387,036 
Manitoba........ i 10,340 9 10,207 93 10, 207 93 10, 207 94 10,321 
Saskatchewan.. 813 6 486 6 486 6 486 6 486 
British Columbia 2, 008 259,103} 2,101} 268,489] 2,198} 289,549) 2,373] 327,524) 2,618} 325,190 
Yukon Territory. 6 486 8 1,632 9 1,916 9 1,916 9 1,916 


Totals.......| 7,641) 1,241,524) 7,694) 1,230,880) 7,689) 1,221,020) 7,913) 1,283,033) 8,193) 1,348,935 


a | | | fF | | [| ——__——— 
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59.—_Number and Net Tonnage of Vessels on the Registry of Shipping of Canada, 
by Provinces, Dec. 31, 1922-31—concluded. 


1927 1928 1929. 1930 1931 

Province. el ee 
No. | Tonnage.}| No. | Tonnage.} No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage.| No. | Tonnage. 

Pr sland 2.0. 133 8,581] 182 8,549} 134 8,370} 130 8,351] 129 10,996 
Nova Scotia..... 1,412} 129,482) 1,436) 126,428) 1,471] 127,080) 1,478) 119,055] 1,434) 112,891 
New Brunswick..| 829 33,077] 828 33,395} 885 34,031} 919 38,350} 983 39, 766 
Quebec. |. o.. a0 ..| 1,368] 456,092} 1,373} 502,224) 1,265) 506,594) 1,262} 495,017) 1,277) 506,787 
Oiitario...;... 22" 1,724] 397,987] 1,746} 367,007] 1,759) 347,531) 1,775] 392,708) 1,771] 378,925 
Manitoba........ 96 10, 661 98 10,684) 103 11,051] 105 11,185) 110 11,461 
Saskatchewan ... 6 486 6 486 6 486 6 486 6 486 


British Columbia} 2,872] 327,984] 3,012} 313,651] 3,257) 335,810) 3,203) 361,328) 3,178} 361,305 
Yukon Territory. 14 3,650 14 3,650 19 4,543 20 5,584 17 5,031 


a | | — |] | — | | | | — 


Totals....... 8,454] 1,368,000) 8,645] 1,366,074] 8,899) 1,375,493] 8,898) 1,432,064) 8,905] 1,427,648 


Section 6.—The Department of Marine.! 


Administration of the general shipping interests of Canada is in the hands of 
the Dominion Department of Marine. It deals with: (1) administration of the 
Canada Shipping Act and other Acts of the Dominion Government relating to 
marine transportation; (2) pilotage; (8) the construction and maintenance of 
lighthouses, lightships, fog alarms, buoys and beacons; (4) ports, harbours, piers, 
wharves and breakwaters; (5) the Meteorological Service of Canada; (6) relief of 
distressed seamen; (7) hydrographic, tidal and current surveys; (8) inquiries into the 
causes of shipwrecks and casualties, and the collection of wreck statistics; (9) life- 
saving service; (10) the inspection of steamboats; (11) the construction and main- 
tenance of the St. Lawrence River ship channel; (12) marine signal service; (13) 
ice breaking and (14) the administration of Government radiotelegraph stations 
and the supervision of private stations in Canada. The net revenue of the Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931, was $981,061, and the expenditure for 
the same period was $27,486,720. 


A summary statement of the revenue and expenditure of the Department of 
Marine is given for each fiscal year since Confederation in Table 60, while details 
for the six years from 1926 to 1931 are presented in Tables 61 and 62. 


1Revised by E. Hawken, Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Marine. 
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60.—Total Revenue and Expenditure of the Department of Marine, fiscal years ended 
June 30, 1868-1906, and Mar. 31, 1907-31. 


eg Revenue. 
$ 

ESOSEA occ LER. 71,811 
ERG RSs FETA: 75,351 
1870c2%. a. SR 71,490 
1 OC ERR FS 9) 70, 254 
ISG28..csaakaee 79,324 
IS(S he 9 SORE. 114, 756 
hy CS Seen go 108,350 
ESTOCES. 5 08: 91,235 
PSTGR ls ode. 107, 984 
1h A in eR oe 105,907 
StS: 0. coe 100,850 
1819.28. ee 84,144 
TSSOses. 5 Ieee 91,942 
RSS1ey) See: 108,304 
CoAT ana & eet 109,125 
S83 Pes. 2. LES: 104,383 
1884 siercecebrces 118,080 
TSROteewa bee 101,268 
ARBG SSS. «SRS. 91,885 
S878 nates, 102,238 
SSB Reae eee. 99, 920 


1Nine months. 


program and to loans to harbour commissions. 


Russian Government. 


Expend- 
iture., 


$ 


371,071 
360, 900 
367,189 
389, 537 
518,958 


706,818 
845,151 
844,586 
970, 146 
820,054 


786, 156 
755,359 
723,391 
761, 731 
774,832 


825,011 
927,242 
1,129,901 
980,121 
917,557 


883, 251 


Fiscal Expend- 
Year. Revenue. iture. 
$ $ 

1889 SF ee 99,940 |1,023,801 
1890; Sae.29 115,507 | 807,417 
ABGIN ey 104, 248 885,410 
1892 35eC 106,582 861,427 
1893 ORS: 107,390 | 898,720 
NSOA Eos u%, 165,870 905, 654 
1895. Hees! 99,557 895 , 828 
1896....... 103,012 | 793,634 
1SOT Jet kas 111,009 867,773 
1898....... 120,602 | 856,192 
SORE e:....5 126,528 |1,102,602 
1900....... 130, 229 982,562 
1 SOT esc aoe 144,919 |1,029,925 
LODZ Bees noe 148,607 |1,501,619 
190348 see) 139,876 {1,671,495 
1904) g2.<0 123,507 |2,150,940 
GOD a oR 121,815 |4, 747, 723 
1SO6P ee 139,475 15,066, 253 
19071 106,260 {3,637,690 
19083326734 177,591 |5,374,774 
1909 Se scan 169,502 |5,498,531 


ees Revenue. 
$ 

TOTO eee 156, 957 
AW Wl Ore 154,492 
ADA D isso desks 185,579 
1913 haa 185,725 
aR hee 217,034 
RNs ee 793, 5508 
1916 BeA.<: 461,457 
1972... Sa 574,498 
LOLS rici, ee Ps 228,812 
1919-255 396, 779 
1920 5 ce ox 303, 002 
RPh lee mecsepeee 396, 617 
1902 ieee: 701,497 
19233 Sees 574,567 
1024.58 oh 593, 722 
1995 occ 416, 864 
19200 479,475 
192feac cee. 629,761 
1928 seiecek 615, 089 
1929....... 671,224 
193020. 220K 810, 530 
13 oe eee 981,061 


4,692,771 
4,197,420 
4,911,141 
5, 213, 223 
5, 828,027 


6, 202,998 
5,621,611 
4,768,784 
4,361,498 
4,459, 165 


38,301,080 
26,038, 902 
20,419, 883 
13, 156, 182 
13,160,680 


13, 636, 145 
16,776,939 
10, 270, 674 
15,368 ,692 
18,167,199 


23, 508, 502 
27,486, 719 


2The increase in expenditure in 1920 and later years was due to the shipbuilding 
3Includes $493,000 from sale of steamer Harl Grey to the 


61.—Revenue of the Department of Marine, by Sources, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


Source of Revenue. 


Harbours, piers and wharves 


Earnings of Dominion steamers 


Steamboat inspection fund 


Examination, masters and 


Casual revenue, sundries................. 


eM AE VET ely SEE. 1, ko oes ovele piesa ede's.* 


mates.... 


Wireless operators’ examination fees 


BIACLIANOOUR CY co Asictpys aicia oe alias beid'e > 


6 8:6: 0 mele) © 6 vis 


see eee reson 


144,332 
4,733 
94,323 
75, 753 
P19 
468, 093 
605 
1,427 
135, 988 


1926-31. 
1926. 1927. 

$ $ 
112,114] 117,077 
3,553] 11,875 
123,380] 135,131 
4,434, 4,281 
53,067| 80,724 
51,368] 69,539 
795] 2,924 
129,101) 206, 243 
472 427 
1,191] 1,205 
335 
479,475] 629,761 


1928. 1929. 1930. 
$ $ $ 

57,803 45,878 53, 281 
5, 909 a 376 
127,852] 136,932] 131,356 
5, 002 5, 181 5,126 
98,659} 121,990) 104,860 
64,219 81,760 90,728 
4,225 3,728 5, 228 
249,693} 271,526) 407,762 
480 361 421 
1,247 1,283 2,067 
2,585 9,325 
615,089} 671,224) 810,530 


981, 061 


600 
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62.—Expenditure of the Department of Marine, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926-31. 


Item of Expenditure. 


Ocean and River Service— 
Investigation into wrecks.............. 
Registration of shipping............... 
Removal of obstructions.............. 
Life-saving service.........-.0. 5055005 
Dominion steamers and icebreakers.. . 
Schools of navigation.............+-+<: 
Cattleinspection.4 Wiic.<. Agia ee eee 
Wrecking plants (subsidy)............. 
Hudson Bay patrol 
Examination, masters and mates...... 
Hydrooraphic'survey s...cse.aees- one 
New steamer for hydro survey........ 
Radiottelesrap ls Yak)... eee eee 
Radio Tecepiiour 2. ast acu: oceans 
Radio broadeast commission.... a 
“Three NEw: SLCAIMETB\..s5c00eoe eal. oe oe 
Icebreaker, Hudson bay.............- 
Icebreaker, St. Lawrence river........ 
Other items of expenditure............ 


Lighthouse and Coast Service— 
Agencies and contingencies............ 
Administration of pilotage. . 

Salaries and allowances to lightkeepers. 
Maintenance and repairs to lighthouses, 

BUG FAAS AEE eo Sn echt ee Me ee os 
Construction of lighthouses, etc........ 
IBTeA Ino Ole eine Ae cee eo oe race: 
Patrol] in B.C. and Northern waters... 
Signal services. sy otek olen rete 
INGw BLCAINET ve. oho ca ae ee 


Public Works, chargeable to Capital— 
Ship channel, river St. Lawrence...... 
Quebec harbour improvement......... 
Sorelishipyard see.tenae « isk aeei alee 
AION. AN COS) atte ocd oss pepe. aay ae 


Scientific Institutions— 
Meteorological Service— 


Motals? bess poate ee 


Steamboat inspection. +. ean 4aea, eee 
Departmental salariesipe 5... « Meyemsee 
Contingencies. hse eee ees Re 
Bonus and salary revision............... 
Gratuities BE reeY, AHURA eels RRA AN. Meee 


Superannuation NO. 4a sof. sane eee 
Montreal Harbour Commission.......... 
Quebec Harbour Commission........... 
Vancouver Harbour Commission........ 
Halifax Harbour Commission........... 


Three Rivers Harbour Commission..... 
Miscellaneous and unforeseen............ 


Grand Totals.............. 


1926. 1927. 1928. 
$ $ > 
5,374 5, 832 5, 749 
2,444 2,163 2,573 
3,148 95, 443 uae 
83,854 62, 668 62,919 
1,492,079] 1,497,106) 1,625,501 
6,596 7,752 , 
3,877 4,000 3,709 
35, 000 35,000 45,000 
Sa soa fe a. PRS = — | 1,021,518 
18,111 18, 930 19, 303 
250,892} 266,480} 310,699 
492,316} 439,804) 475,204 
= 111,782] 154,543 
4,238] (33,848 13, 333 
2,397,924! 2,580,808) 3,749,105 
217,942) 212,635) 210,048 
102,902 82,624, 121,744 
649,783} 674,581) 676,080 
814,305] 830,772} 893,182 
411,642) 511,402) 597,633 
30,000 30,000 30,000 
9,350 = - 
99, 990 99,765] 102,938 
= = 94,968 
19, 980 24,179 20, 167 


1929. 


20,000 
386, 739 


735,004 
166, 776 


12,675 


3,683, 256 


223 , 280 
141,657 
718,777 


889, 223 
683 , 012 

30,000 
109, 994 


16,957 


1930. 


5,125,332 


227,064 
118,099 
733,977 


915,978 
684, 482 

58,000 
107,947 


25,719 


253555893) 2,465,958) 2,746,761) 2,812,900) 2,871,266 


1,596, 754 
143, 634 


1, 740,388 


2505129 


118, 343 
388, 564 
45,881 
32, 000 
3,511 


20, 980} - 


6, 245, 000 
479,000 


2, 688,000) . 


5,825 


1,605,049 
151,316 


——— 


1,756,366 


243, 233 


121,961 
385, 700 
44,530 


6,118 


1,921,903 
95,562 


-_ 


270,276 


131,065 
382, 293 
53, 426 
102, 659 
6, 487 


1,894,912 


162,019 
6, 625 


2,017,464) 2,063,556 


287,988 


141,485 
392,453 
54,798 


2,634 


1,035,000} 2,180,000} 3,110,000 
903,000} 2,160,000} 2,888,000 
728,000] 1,564,000} 1,596,000 


tak Tt 


5,156 


30,000 
500, 000 
602, 000 


2,200 


2,753,019 


3,161, 046 


316, 707 


—— | | [| | | 


140, 253 
397, 851 
55, 205 


4,842 


4,336,000 
2,821,000 
345,000 
1,272,000 
815,000 
1,711,000 
136, 000 


1931. 


70, 000 


21, 615 
565, 722 
4,357 
764, 633 
221,656 


135,355 
12,103 
10,879 


3,637,101 


228, 686 
111,099 
733 , 976 


953,890 
1,166,849 
44,000 
103, 689 


49,637 


3,391, 826 


3,462,951 


1 


397,410 
6 


, 


3,861,837 


367, 622 


143, 764 
402,460 
69,814 


4,461 


2,291,000 
3,491,000 
2,802,000 
3,539,000 
846,000 
1,094,000 
1,543, 600 
1,235 


— | | | | | SS 


1Included with ‘‘Ship channel, river St. Lawrence’ for 1930 and 1931. 
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Steamboat Inspection.—The Steamboat Inspection Service of Canada, main- 
tained under the authority of the Department of Marine, comprises the Board 
of Steamboat Inspection, together with staffs of inspectors at the principal ocean 


and inland ports. 
coming under its jurisdiction. 


warrant as to their seaworthiness and mechanical condition. 


grants certificates of competency to engineers of steamboats. 


The Board decides on the standards required of all vessels 
These must be attained by all ships given. official 
Further, the Board 


A table showing the number and tonnage of steamboats inspected during 
the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931, follows:— 


63.—Steamboat Inspection, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931. 


Vessels Inspected. 


: Vessels not 
Division. Vessels Regis- Vessels Regis- 
tered or Owned tered or Owned Tears. 
in the Dominion. Elsewhere. 
Gross Gross Gross 
No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 
TRELOE Se... Se Ea Ree eee ee een ern 133 119, 785 16 64, 250 9 20,719 
SHIAUMOUNEMS SE foe ee eee 71 72,291 2 7,652 40 25,167 
(GUE Oe SEE ETE Sie ee gene oe ae 73 35,210 = - 8 2,241 
DOLGL SOA tid ee noe ee eee 103 60,111 - - 20 8,157 
DODD TG te ee A Ae ae ag 109 175, 422 15 48,279 105 10, 749 
RG LON Seer rte. aie eh ee ee hs oe 104 124, 204 4 37 8 8,872 
ROT GIO 4 SOROS 5k os clay eresicce esr toa Basan Den ocg 203 290, 979 53 79,106 25 41,727 
NCI ees cer ee tee 73 83, 527 20 8,473 
GOUT WOOUSeT ein vice hs sk oe ce! 90 34, 944 ~ ~ 21 10,739 
PoreeATunur eesti. eee Soc te: 88 76,435 - - 73 4,563 
WANROURGED ners ae. to Aanets~ sapere oh 262 148, 103 14 126, 405 92 30, 955 
WaGtorites. fae. . i. Fil. #2 Jasysck.. 74 78,794 14 32, 644 16 13,077 
MLOUAIS: fast eres. Sete Ps kas 1,383 | 1,299,805 121 358, 778 437 185,439 
Vessels Subject Vessels Added Vessels Lost, 
Division. to Inspection to the Dominion Broken Up or 
when in Register. Destroyed. 
Commission. 
Gross x Gross Gross 
No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 
PAPE ccc ck RR hes INE oo Ls Ak is 158 204, 754 2 3, 847 2 4,803 
Ren OUnN wee. SORTS: 8 ht. See 113 105,110 4 5, 238 2 753 
CLA 9 2 ae Ee On eo 81 37,451 fl 4,173 4 623 
ROEOIee De. Leck. aden ROR A 123 68, 268 3 379 1 73 
UNA To WO 0-7 ae a en rr 229 234, 450 10 19,315 - - 
UAIUULS DS Me p- CORRRE: 2 ole OR a 116 133, 453 5 9,551 - - 
PIGTONT Oe ene ts ao. OTe). aetad 281 411,812 1 149 4 1,555 
UNI S02 0 Lae «eae | cs cote A, 96 92,065 a 12,928 5 138 
OUinewood. ee. ©. iLOS..28h. SREB. 111 45,733 6 6,557 ~ - 
era erirEDurines. 2. anid cid Midae hbase 161 80,998 5 304 6 2,490 
RAGA VOC. MOG ox. hab MRS. FS Bes 6 ose se 368 305, 463 10 14, 460 4 573 
Pari oninee ns koe t .0e.,G4e. ieee. Ok. A 104 124,515 3 11, 093 2 100 
MAUAIS 60s. ca. BRE ONS =. 1,941 | 1,844,072 59 87,994 30 11,108 


& 


Fees collected during the year on account of inspections totalled $134,719 


and those on account of examinations of engineers amounted to $1,866, giving a 


combined total revenue collected by inspectors of $136,585. 
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Seamen Shipped and Discharged.—Table 64 shows, for each year from 
1908 to 1930, the number of seamen shipped and discharged at Canadian ports 
under the provisions of the Canada Shipping Act (R.S.C., 1927, c. 186). 


64.—Number of Seamen Shipped and Discharged at Canadian Ports, calendar years 


1908-30. 
r Seamen Seamen Seamen Seamen 

Year. Shipped. |Discharged. Year. Shipped. |Discharged. 

1908 Scc,dareeh tees nee tein ae 18,013 11, 54221919. aoe ae 18, 208 13, 649 
1909 sk es we ke tes Hee ae 20,502 TESS 73? 219205 Cees. . 2 eee: a 22,569 19,719 
LODO sas atic, cups eee 16, 735 14 JOG9a S192 del Wes ce Bee? eee 18, 444 EAAOS 
TOA arate era edie tetera 13, 748 Be 0. Ob B72 RR ees nee a 25,689 24,558 
IGS 2 stant shuresten oe eens 13,708 TABOO MN OZ Sacer eae eer 31,407 30,195 
1B! 1S eek te eer ny meee 16,975 TBMRTAGA TOD... cecee. milter een ss 30, 687 29,018 
OA, ays, eet nd anol ane eS 18, 987 TEROSO A ATG DG aera eet caer yr oen olde 28,472 
1915: Sececeh eee As ee tte, tases 22,797 14 STOU 1 G26: we ce ee omen mentee: 31,869 27,413 
1916. Reeheree & 24st 20,902 LGHGSO MN ELG272 N. i eehs ce nde eioe 28,137 25, 863 
1 ASN Wr Gae Pe ere ae RN EON ee 16,998 LEAS || PODS es he eS RS ht 28,748 25,763 
LOT See ep csakonscaen tetera ee 16,516 P2NOSOSOLOQGEE Ox kswcccacm ee erie 31,374 29,483 
19805 Sea take eee 26, 983 25,670 


Wrecks and Casualties.—The statement in Table 65, supplied by the 
Department of Marine, applies to vessels of every nationality in respect of wrecks 
and casualties in Canadian waters, and to Canadian vessels in respect of wrecks 
and casualties in other waters. ‘The returns in some years cover wrecks and casual- 
ties of previous years. Statistics of marine danger signals appear in Table 66. 


65.— Canadian Wrecks and Casualties, years ended June 30, 1901-17, and calendar 
years 1918-30. 


Norre.—For details of the years 1870-1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 381. 


Cas- 3 Cas- A 
Net Lives] Stated Net Lives} Stated 
Year. oo Tonnage. | Lost. |} Damages. Year. ual- Tonnage. | Lost.| Damages. 

1es. ties. 

No. tons. INOW |'5 $ No. tons. No. $ 
LOLS ig ys Se 136 47,181 126 280n Gall 1916. ss sae 308] 242,996 67 1,377,442 
1902s eae ae. 222 105,814 132 S35 NG! TONE eae 239) 715,384 152} 4,850,1452 
1903 :isoxonwmetee e 237 162,297 32 409,991!) 1918. ....5...2 226) 312,928) 4023} 1,818,895 
1904.22 et Sethe 192 81,143 8) 489,699] 1919......... 240} 205,720 100} 1,808,690 
1905 25. cern eet 178 79,588 15 621826711920 25. tne. 227| 222,928 28} 1,643,825 
19OG sree secs ete 220 139,586 149 HLOTAZoll 192Ue ene e 260} 588,503 38 1,809,328 
TOO Tete. See 317) 131,441 55 672466] 19225 2 oe. 2 277) 604,423 Pa 451,312 
LOGOS uae: Sec 307 120, 269 34 WS9OF891i| 19286. ene a 376] 480,713 50} 3,184,749 
LQ OD: xesereys tase Bites 343 189, 906 24 11315066) 19243 eee. e 224| 215,470 54) | 4,3559217 
191 OAbone cnt ee S2 eae 211 565 101 1556909580) L925... 298} 305,798 53] 3,317,020 
GIT vere, eters 271 122,619 48 942,093]] 1926......... 300} 293,310 91 4,630, 267 
1012, ote eee 293) 269,569 59 T5053; (O81 02 (aceeiee ere 434] 566,011 128] 6,879,825 
1913 ).cet leper tet: 275| 270,905 160 1, 9637870) 1928. enk e. ac. 504] 558,251 641 5,418,236 
194. gadv ante nee 255| 210,368} 1,0831}  4,983,775i| 1929......... 451 459,394 12| 4,740,620 
LOLS he, Pee 280) 214,036 70 14499, O12 1930hea ae 2 551] 447,169 66} 3,077,009 


1Includes 1,042 lives lost in the Empress of Ireland disaster. 2Excluding damage to cargo estimated 
at $4,310,850. %Includes 328 lives lost in the Princess Sophia disaster. 
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66.—Comparative Statement of aga we Signals, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
20-31. 


Norr.—Besides the following, there were, in 1931: 49 lighted spar-buoys, floats and dolphins; 5,587 
pa ha buoys; 838 unlighted tripods, floats, dolphins, spindles and beacons, and 2,658 stakes, bushes 
and balises. 


Description. 1920. | 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. 1930. 1931. 


——_ | ————_| - ———. | ———<——— | | | | ES EE OO  __ 


No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. | No. 


Taghtst ©. See eS 1,578} 1,598) 1,602} 1,596) 1,627) 1,654) 1,675) 1,725] 1,771) 1,815] 1,855) 1,912 
barhtshing: 2. ucea uc. 3s 10 9 9 9 10 10 10 11 11 abit 11 11 
Tnelithoats ss sets « 1 ~ - - - - - - - - = = 
Lightkeepers. : 3... 2. 604.. 1,120) 1,180) 1,118} 1,105) 1,119} 1,184] 1,148] 1,156] 1,179} 1,192] 1,207] 1,227 
FOr w.Distlesie.t.. ote 9 8 8 8 9 8 8 8 6 8 8 8 
Sipenscs,..ccstcis SERS les 1 u 1 t 1 1 J 2 2 2 2 2 
ADIADUORGS oe ss cae co ee 131} -134)° 135; 188) 140) 146) “146; “147|/" -153{ > 158) 162) (165 
Homibelissiec.. Alas 32 33 35 36 35 35 36 35 36 38 38 38 
Hand fog horns......... 149} 148) 148 148) 147) 149] 148} 148) 151 TAT Mbt, 852 
Hand fog bells.......... 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 5 4 4 4 4 
Gas, whistling and bell 

DUG So ee eee. hee 336; 343] 345) 349] 359) 3741 3874; 380} 401] 411) 425) 429 
Whistling buoys......... 31 30 29 30 30 Bye 34 36 38 40 40 40 
BellDudovescs soe oe ee 89 90 90 92 95]. 98 99} 101; 104; 111) 119) 119 
Submarine bells......... 12 11 7 uh i u 6 6 6 4 4 4 
Fog guns and bombs.... l 7 7 7 7 6 6 6 6 5 5 5 
Rope hortis£ 5), 2 a3 1 i 1 - - - - - - - - - 


Fog alarm stations only. 13 13 13 12 12 13 13 13 13 13 13 13 


Section 7.—Merchant Marine Services Operated by the 
Canadian Government.! 


During the closing years of the war the Dominion Government, realizing 
the need for a mercantile fleet, not only as a means of developing Canada’s export 
trade but also as a means of assisting the National Railways and of providing em- 
ployment, placed orders with Canadian shipbuilding firms for the construction 
of 63 steel cargo vessels of six different types. ‘These vessels were intended prim- 
arily to co-operate with British shipping in supplying the necessities of war, as well 
as to provide in times of peace the means of carrying abroad the products of Canada’s 
farms, forests, mines and factories, without which Canada could not hope to take 
full advantage of the opportunity of expanding her export trade. Prior to Dec. 
31, 1919, 19 vessels had been delivered by the builders. Additions were subsequently 
made to the fleet until the total fleet, as at Dec. 31, 1924, numbered 57 vessels 
of a total deadweight tonnage of 353,450. Through sale and the loss of three vessels 
the fleet was reduced to 30 vessels with a deadweight tonnage of 239,170 at Dec. 
31, 1930. With regard to ownership and operation, a separate company was organ- 
ized for each vessel and the capital stock of each is owned by the Canadian Govern- 
ment Merchant Marine, Ltd. Under an operating agreement with each of these 
companies, the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Ltd., operates all the 
steamers and keeps a separate account for each company. Promissory notes have 
been given to the Minister of Finance and Receiver-General for the total capital 
stock of each vessel, with interest payable at 53 p.c. per annum. 

Early operations proved profitable: a surplus of $1,056,767 was shown for 
the year ended Dec. 31, 1919 and a surplus of $1,293,525 for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1920 (without provision for interest charges). Subsequent years, however, 
have shown the effects of the depression in the shipping industry, and annual 


1 Revised under the direction of Geo. W. Yates, Assistant Deputy Minister, Department of Railways 
and Canals, by R. B. Teakle, Vice-President in Charge of Canadian National Steamships, Montreal. 
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deficits of $8,047,635, $9,649,479, $9,368,670, $8,836,609, $7,667,513, $6,687,221, 
$7,086,940, $7,545,525, $5,928,758 and $5,844,757 are shown for the years 1921 
to 1930 respectively. These figures include interest and depreciation assessed on 
the original high cost of the vessels. 


In conformity with the Canada-West Indies Trade Agreement Act of 1926, 
(16-17 Geo. V, c. 16), the Dominion Government has provided direct steamship 
services to the West Indies through the medium of Canadian National (West 
Indies) Steamships, Ltd. The service is provided by a fleet of twelve vessels of a 
total deadweight tonnage of 60,592. Five of these boats, known as the ‘‘Lady” 
ships, were specially constructed for passenger service on this route, while the 
remaining seven vessels previously formed part of the Canadian Government 
Merchant Marine fleet, and were taken over by the Canadian National (West 
Indies) Steamships, Ltd., for operating purposes, under entrusting agreements 
with the companies which respectively owned such ships. The investment in 
vessels at Dec. 31, 1930, amounted to $9,804,715, mainly made up of the construc- 
tion cost of the “Lady” ships and the present day valuation of the other seven 
ships, together with the cost of conversion for use in the West Indies service of three 
of the latter. 


The first annual report of the Canadian National (West Indies) Steamsbips, 
Ltd., is for the year ended Dec. 31, 1929, during which operating revenues amounted 
to $3,332,683 and operating expenses to $3,780,524, or a net operating loss of $447,- 
841. After debiting $227,315 for depreciation and $442,739 representing interest 
on notes and advances, the total book loss for the year was $1,117,895. 


The second annual report of the same company, and for the year ended Dec. 
51, 1930, shows operating revenues amounting to $3,792,694 and operating expenses 
to $4,315,831, or a net operating loss of $523,137. Taking into account $288,999 
for depreciation and $550,519 for interest on notes, etc., the total book loss was 
$1,362,655 for the year. se 


PART X.—TELEGRAPHS. 
Section 1.—Telegraph Statistics.! 


The Toronto, Hamilton and Niagara Electro-Magnetic Telegraph Co., organ- 
ized by a group of Toronto men, was the first to establish an electric telegraph 
service in the pre-Confederation province of Canada. It was formally organized 
on Oct. 22, 1846, and its Toronto-Hamilton line was opened on Dec. 19 of the 
same year. In January, 1847, the line was completed to Queenston, whence there 
was a connecting line to Buffalo. The Montreal Telegraph Co. commenced the 
construction of a line to Toronto in February, 1847, and began actual cperation 
between the two cities on Aug. 3 of the same year. By the end of the year it had 
540 miles of wire in use, 9 offices and 35 employees, and had sent out 33,000 mess- 
ages. Both the Montreal and the Toronto companies were incorporated by special 
Acts at the 1847 session of the Legislature. In 1852 the Toronto, Hamilton and 
Niagara Co. sold out to the Montreal company. 


—————— 7 


_ 1 Revised by G.S. Wrong, B.Sce., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, which issues an annual report dealing with telegraph statistics. 
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The British North American Electrical Association was also formed in 1847, 
with the object of connecting Quebec with the Maritime Provinces, but for some 
years its line went no farther than Riviére du Loup, though it was finally extended 
to Woodstock, N.B., where it connected with the American Telegraph Co., which 
already had lines in New Brunswick. The New Brunswick Telegraph Co. built 
a line ccnnecting Saint John with the Maine lines in 1848, and in the following 
year extended it to Amherst, N.S., where it connected with the Nova Scotia line, 
bringing Halifax for the first time into telegraphic communication with New York. 


The movement for consclidation of services, so evident in the Canadian rail- 
ways, was also active among the telegraph companies. Thus the Montreal com- 
pany bought out the Toronto, Hamilton and Niagara Telegraph Co., the Montreal 
and Bytown Telegraph Co. and the Grand Trunk Telegraph Co., and maintained a 
strenuous competition with the Dominion Telegraph Co., organized in 1868. In 
1881, however, the conflicting interests were consolidated under lease by the Great 
North Western Telegraph Co., this move effecting great economies in operation. 
A few years later, however, the Canadian Pacific Railway Co. established com- 
peting lines, and by September, 1886, had opened 366 offices in Ontario, Quebec 
and Western Canada. 


_ The Dominion Government Telegraph Service was commenced with the object 
of furnishing rapid communication in outlying districts where the amount. of busi- 
ness was so small that commercial companies would not enter the field, but where 
the public interests required that there should be communication. Its services 
are especially useful in connection with the signal and other stations established 
by the Department cf Marine along the north shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and in the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia. On Mar. 31, 1931, the 
Government Telegraph Service comprised 9,3001 miles of pole line, 11,2974 miles 
of wire, 3691 knots of cable and 756 offices. Details will be found in the Annual 
Report of the Minister of Public Works. 


Telegraph Systems.—The Canadian telegraph systems are composed of lines 
owned by the Dominion Government and by chartered railway and telegraph 
companies. The lines previously owned by the Great North Western Telegraph 
Co., the Grand Trunk Pacific Telegraph Co., the Canadian Northern Railway 
Co. and the National Transcontinental Railway are now owned by the Govern- 
ment and are operated by the Canadian National Telegraph Co. (formerly Great — 
Nortk Western Telegraph Co.). The Dominion Government Telegraph Service 
operates the line to the Yukon and other lines in outlying districts. 


_ The Canadian systema, in proportion to population, is one of the most exten- 
sive in the world, and is operated under considerable climatic and geographic 
disadvantages. In the operation of railways and in the receipt and dispatch of 
market and press reports its services to the nation are invaluable. 


Telegraph Statistics.—A_ brief summary table giving the more important 
figures of the operation of Canadian telegraphs from 1920 to 1930 follows. lor 
details see the Bureau cf Statistics’ Annual Report on Telegraph Statistics. 
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67.—_Summary Statistics of All Canadian Telegraphs for the calendar years 1920-30. 


: Net Pole : Money 

: Gross | Operating - : Wire Em- Messages,| Cable- z 

Year. Revenue. | Expenses. rerating Milnee. Mileage.| ployees. Offices. Land. grams pane 

$ $ $ | miles. | miles No. No. No. No. $ 

1920 |11,337,428] 9,589,982) 1,747,446] 52,393]-238,866] 7,508}  4,825)15,589,711) 1,162,204] 7,045,661 
1921 |11,310,989] 9,734,299] 1,576,690} 52,828) 250,802 7,818 4,901}15, 013,993) 1,154,787) 5,150,916 
1922 |11,018, 762] 9,846,425) 1,172,337) 53,096) 262,343] 8,500) 4,762)15,271,410) 4,736,204) 4,404,407 
1923 |11,417,284| 9,931,815] 1,485,439] 53,383) 270,782 8,275 4, 9611/16, 150, 106] 5,055,115) 5,326,352 
1924 |10,930,020} 9,603,620] 1,326,400} 54,742) 268,632}. 8,909}  4,945)15,460,811] 5,790,582) 6,428,080 
1925 111,520,322] 9,681,200] 1,839,122] 51,7261) 284,121) 7,2242)  4,664/14, 460,988) 6,104,025] 6,680,595 
1926 |12,143,388]10, 166,040} 1,977,348] 52,6121) 305,933) 6,7552 4, 801/14, 934, 683} 6,421,673) 7,790,127 
1927 |12,990,549]10, 600,412) 2,390,137] 52,7311) 323,539] 7,338? 4, 885|15,564, 067) 6,664,771) 9,241,864 
1928 |14,740, 641]11, 647,063) 3,093,578] 53,7771| 337,971) 7,6392 4,909]16, 857,220} 6,861,195] 9,776,090 
1929 |16,256, 441/12, 590,364) 3,666,077) 52,8351) 360,883} 8,0562 4, 766}18, 029,973} 5,210, 926/11, 295,857 
1930 2,473,706] 52,8241) 371,747) 7,3312] 4,661/15,558,224] 6,745, 220/10, 213,475 


14, 264, 997/11, 791, 291 


1Hxcluding U-S. lines of Canadian National Telegraphs. 2Hixcluding railway employees. 
3Including transatlantic cablegrams relayed between Canso, N.S., and the United States. 


Table 68 gives figures of telegraph operation and line and wire mileage of 
various companies for the years 1926 to 1930. Statistics of the Halifax and Ber- 
mudas Cable Co., the Canadian Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. and the Pacific 
Cable Board are not included. 


68.—Statistics of Chartered Telegraph Companies for the calendar years 1926-30. 


Miles Miles Number Number 
Company. Vrs: of of of oO 

Line Wire. | Messages.1| Offices. 
Canadian National Telegraph Co.!................ 1926 23,031 129,042 | 7,538,301 1,922 
1927 23,049 136, 148 7,875,550 1,941 
‘Formerly Great North Western Telegraph Co.) 1928 23,412 | 141,523 | 8,238,893 1,943 
1929 24,565 166,121 9,488, 208 2,135 
1930 24,828 | 169,163 | 8,570,571 2,130 
(| 1926 15,686 | 141,924] 5,863,5682 1,510 
4 1927 15,775 | 151,329 | 6,072,4592 1,566 
fanadianweaciine wyailwaysCo. asus... seeme aces 1928 16,429 | 160,287 | 6,858,5972 1,638 
: 1929 16, 794 167, 664 7,259, 2052 1,642 
1930 16,919 176, 236 6,216, 4912 1, 639 
1926 2 ior 18,493 779, 188 207 
1927 2,721 18,179 832,312 202 
Western Union see... sete ete eee te ee 1928 2ei2l 18,129 881,245 194 

1929 1,178 10,910 414,506 5 

1930 Dela 10,991 me 5 
1926 422 2,009 130,770 36 
. d 1927 449 3,270 135, 613 37 
Temiskaming and Northern Ont. Ry. Commission{| 1928 450 3, 288 153, 842 38 
1929 450 3,288 128, 852 38 
1930 549 3, als 116,934 41 
1926 - 445 76, 826 19 
1927 - 445 78,531 19 
The North American Telegraph Co., Ltd......... .1928 ~ 445 84,427 18 
1929 - 445 87,514 18 
1930 - 445 78, 682 18 
1926 10,722 14,020 522,796 1,066 
bess 1927 10,737 14,173 536, 842 1,082 
Dominion Government Telegraph Service........ 1928 10, 765 14, 299 535, 605 1,040 
1929 9,848 12,455 537,080 895 
1930 9,351 11,399 495, 562 796 


1Cablegrams not included. The total in Table 67 includes messages handled by the Marconi Wireless 


Telegraph Co. 

cable companies. 

the Donnan National up to 1927 and the two were amalgamated in 1928. 
ational. 


2Not including press messages. 


3T he total in Table 67 includes offices of wireless and 
4Statistics of the Grand Trunk Pacific Telegraph Company have been included with 
5Included with Canadian 
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Submarine Cables.—Six transoceanic cables have termini in Canada—five 
of them on the Atlantic and one on the Pacific coast. The date on which the 
cable was first shown to be of commercial value was in 1866, and up tc the present 
its use has greatly increased. The Atlantic cables are controlled by English and 
American interests. The Pacific cable, from Canada to Australia and New Zea- 
land, has been in operation since 1902, and has been owned by a partnersbip of 
the Governments of Great Britain, New Zealand, Australia and Canada. As a 
result of the recommendation of the Imperial Wireless and Cable Conference of 
1928, in view of increased wireless competition, it was decided to dispose of the 
Pacific and West Indian Islands cable systems to the Imperial and International 
Communications Company, a company formed to take over all Empire-owned 
cables and lease the Empire-owned beam wireless systems. The necessary legis- 
lation was passed by Great Britain in February, 1929, and by Canada in June, 
1929, and Canada received $591,662 as her share of the proceeds of the sale. 


Section 2.—Radio Service.! 


Radio.—Under the Radiotelegraph Act (c. 195, R.S.C., 1927), the adminis- 
tration of radio within the Dominion is vested in the Department of Marine under 
the jurisdiction of the Hon. Alfred Duranleau, Minister. The matter of Domi- 
nion jurisdiction has been questioned by certain of the provinces from time to 
time, but on Feb. 9, 1932, the Judicial Committee cf the Imperial Privy Council 
ruled that the control and regulation of radio communication is within the juris- 
diction of the Dominion Parliament.. This decision is a very impcrtant one and 
will do much to further the nationalization of radio broadcasting in Canada. A 
form of nationalization was recommended by the Aird Commission on Radic Broad- 
casting in 1929, but until the recent Privy Council decision, the way was not com- 
pletely open for nationalization. Following that decision the Government took 
immediate action and, on Feb. 16, 1932, the Prime Minister announced the estab- 
lishment of a Parliamentary committee to investigate the Canadian radio broad- 
casting industry and ‘‘advise and recommend a complete technical scheme of 
radio broadcasting for Canada, so designed as to ensure from Canadian sources 
as complete and satisfactory a service as the present development of radio science 
will permit”. The Aird Commission’s report was given consideration by the com- 
mittee. As a result of the report of the committee the Prime Minister sponsored 
a Bill in the House of Commons to establish a Canadian Radio Broadcasting 
Commission of three members, to control a nationalized system, on May 18, 1932. 
The House unanimously supported the measure. 


Historical.—The first radio communication to be established in Canada was 
between Chateau Bay, P.Q., the terminus of the Government north shore tele- 
graph line, on the north side of Belle Isle straits, and Belle isle, Newfoundland. 
The stations were erected by the Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. of London, 
England, for the Telegraph Division of the Department of Public Works, and they 
were placed in commission on Oct. 22, 1901. The purpose of the stations was 
to replace the existing cable between the island and the mainland which was conti- 
nually being interrupted by ice. The two stations carried on successful communic- 
ation until they were replaced by the establishment of a regular chain of coast 
stations, along the east coast and gulf of St. Lawrence, by the Department of Marine, 
in 1904, 1905 and 1906. 


es Revised by Commander C. P. Edwards, O.B.E., Director, Radio Service, Department of Marine, 
tawa. 
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In December, 1901, Mr. Marconi carried out his historic experiment of trans- 
mitting the first wireless signals across the Atlantic and, meeting with opposition 
from the cable interests who enjoyed a monopoly of communication in Newfound- 
land, he was encouraged to continue these experiments in Canada. A site at 
Table Head, Glace Bay, Cape Breton island, was placed at his disposal by the 
Dominion Coal Company, and negotiations were entered into with the Dominion 
Government for a subsidy to assist in establishing the transatlantic station. As 
a result of the negotiacions, an agreement was entered into whereby his company 
was subsidized to the extent of $80,000 and work on construction of the station 
was immediately placed in hand. The station was completed and the first trans- 
atlantic message from the American Continent to Europe was transmitted by the 
station on Mar. 30, 1903, to the London Times. In October, 1907, the station 
was brought into commercial operation, and a limited service inaugurated with a 
corresponding station operated by the English Marconi Co. at Clifden, Ireland. 
Full commercial service went into effect on Feb. 3, 1908. In 1926, following 
the development of Marconi’s short-wave beam system, a complete new trans- 
atlantic station on the new system was-established at Drummondville, P.Q., and 
on Oct. 26, 1926, the Glace Bay transatlantic station was closed down and taken 
over by that at Drummondville. 

The present coast station system of 65 stations consists of three chains—one 
extending from Vancouver to Priace Rupert on the Pacific, another from Port 
Arthur to the Atlantic ocean in the east, and the third from Port Churchill to 
Resolution island at the entrance to the Hudson strait. The Great Lakes’ coast 
stations connect with those of the east coast, which, in turn, connect with the 
Hudson Bay route chain. There is no direct radio connection between the Great 
Lakes and the Pacific Coast chains. 

Of the above stations, 17 on the east coast and Great Lakes are operated by 
the Canadian Marconi Co. under contract to the Department, and the balance 
of 48 on the east coast, west coast and Hudson bay and strait are operated directly 
by the Department. Twice daily, at advertised hours, a number of these stations 
broadcast messages to shipping containing such important information as weather 
forecasts, storm warnings, reports in connection with floating derelicts, ice and 
other dangers to navigation. In the interests of navigators, to whom accurate time 
is essential in computing observations on celestial bodies, three Canadian coast 
stations—two on the west coast and one on the east coast—transmit time signals 
at advertised hours daily. 

On the east coast, a comprehensive radiotelephone service to fishermen is in 
operation in which Louisburg, VAS, Halifax Lightship, VGX, and the C.G.S. 
Arras, CGFD (during the summer months) participate. The messages broad- 
cast twice daily include weather forecasts, storm warnings, a synopsis of inform- 
ation in regard to the market prices of fish, the amount of bait available at various 
points, and any other outstanding item of interest to fishermen generally. Sta- 
tion CFBO, Saint John, N.B., also broadcasts weather forecasts for fishermen by 
voice twice daily. The transmissions from this network of stations provide recep- 
tion at any point on the Atlantic seaboard as well as on the banks fished by Canadian 
vessels. 
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Broadeasting in Canada first commenced with test programs carried out by 
the Canadian Marconi Company in Montreal during the winter evenings of 1919. 
Regular organized programs were commenced in December, 1920, by the same 
company, on a wavelength of 1,200 metres. 


In April, 1922, the establishment of broadcasting stations on a general scale 
commenced, 52 private, commercial and amateur broadcasting licences being 
granted during the fiscal year 1922-23. During the fiscal year 1930-31, 67 broad- 
_ casting stations were in operation in the Dominion, and the number of licensed 
receiving sets was 523,100. The licence fee for a broadcasting station is $50 per 
annum, and for a receiving set $1 per annum.? 


A trans-oceanic commercial radio beam service is carried out by the Drum- 
mondville, P.Q., station, which maintains communication with Great Britain, 
Australia and the United States. 


On the west coast of Vaacouver island the different services of the Depart- 

ment of Marine are co-ordinated and, as a result, line telephone, land patrol, sea 
- patrol and the lifeboat service were all linked together by radio to provide an effi- 
cient life-saving organization. In addition to a direction-finding station, three 
radiophone stations are maintained—two at lighthouses and one at a life-saving 
station—thus providing a network of communication assuring instant assistance 
in case of disaster. 


In the North, for the beneft of trading posts, settlers, miners, .etc., within 
range, a limited broadcast service by voice, consisting of press and personal mess- 
ages, is undertaken at Coppermine, Chesterfield Inlet, Port Churchill and the 
R.C.M.P. Schooner Si. Roch, each station maintaining bi-weekly schedules. 


_ Direct communication is maintained between the Department’s short wave 
station at Ottawa and Cape Hopes Advance, the control station of the Hudson 
Bay chain. This contact at times assumes a humane aspect: symptoms of any 
sick person attached to or residing in the vicinity of any northern station are trans- 
mitted to Ottawa and passed to the Department of Health where treatment is 
prescribed and transmitted to the station concerned. So far excellent results have 
been obtained in this respect. 


Some years ago the discrimination of underwriters in the matter of insurance 
rates charged on ships plying to Canadian ports led the Department to feel that 
any reasonable expenditure which would tend to reduce these charges would be 
a sound investment. ‘To this end 12 direction-finding stations have been established 
at specially selected sites with respect to navigational routes—7 on the east coast, 
4 on the Hudson bay and strait, and 1 oa the west coast. These stations are fitted 
with special apparatus which enables the direction of the incoming radio signal 
transmitted by a ship to be accurately determined. That these stations have proved 
successful is supported by the volume of letters received by the Department of Marine 
commending the work of its stations, and the expressed opinion of many master 
mariners is that Canadian direction-finding stations set a standard for accuracy 
and efficiency. This opinion was confirmed quite recently by the masters of the 
vessels which carried the first shiploads of grain from Port Churchill to ports abroad 
during the summer of 1931 via the Hudson Bay route where direction-finding 
stations are the primary aid to navigation.! 

Pe Rn 
1Detailed information covering navigation conditions in the Hudson bay and strait during the season 


of navigation, 1930, has been compiled in pamphlet form, copies of which may be procured from the 
Department. 2Increased to $2 in 1932. 
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A more recent extension of the shore direction finder is the developme.it of 
the direction-finding instrument on board ship. To assist this development,. the 
Department has established radio beacon transmitters at a number of lighthouses 
and lightships (see Table 69). These radio beacons transmit characteristic radio 
signals with an approximate range of 50 miles every hour at advertised times during 
clear weather and continuously when the atmosphere in the vicinity of the sta- 
tion is so obscure as to impede navigation. Ships fitted with their own direction 
finding instruments are thus enabled to take their own bearmgs from these radio 
beacon stations. All radio beacon apparatus is now standardized and is automatic 
in its operation, being controlled by a clock which starts in proper sequence the 
gasolene engine, the generators and other associated apparatus, keeping them in 
operation for a predetermined period and stopping all machinery at the end of 
the period. 


For years an international ice patrol supported and maintained by the maritime 
nations of the world has watched the traffic route of the North Atlantic for the 
purpose of reporting the presence of icebergs to passing ships by radio. Canada 
has ber own problem in this respect—that of combatting ice which accumulates 
in the lower gulf of St. Lawrence prior to the opening of navigation to Quebec 
and Montreal each spring. For this purpose a patrol service is maintained in the 
gulf during the ice period each year by the ice breakers Mikula and N. B. McLean 
or Montcalm. 'These vessels cruise in the vicinity of Cabot straits, observing ice 
conditions, broadcasting a synopsis of the location and drift of ice to ships and 
recommending routes to be followed. The ice breakers are prepared to open up 
lanes through the ice when it is impossible to circumvent the ice fields by devious 
routes. 


To insure the safety of life at sea, all passenger steamers and freighters plying 
to and from Canadian ports must carry radio equipment manned by competent 
operators in possession of a certificate of proficiency in radio. The Department 
maintains a complete radio inspection service to enforce this regulation. Ins- 
pectors located at various ports throughout the Dominion are responsible for 
checking the efficiency of the radio equipment on ships of all nationalities, and 
seeing that only competent operators are carried. Examinations for certificates 
of proficiency in radio are conducted by the Radio Branch, and 2,938 certificates 
have been issued up to Mar. 31, 1931. 


Table 69 shows the name and situation of the Government-owned radiotele- 
graph stations in Canada and Newfoundland. In former editions of the Year Book 
licensed private commercial stations were also listed, but their increasing number 
renders this impossible. A list of those in operation in 1926 appears on pp. 657-658 
of the 1926 Year Book, while an official list of the radio stations of Canada is pub-’ 
lished annually by the Radio Branch, Be of Marine, at 25 cents per copy, 
with supplements. 


Table 70 gives the number of messages and words handled and the cost of 
maintenance for the Government stations of the east coast, the west coast, the 
Great Lakes, and Hudson bay and Hudson strait. For the year 1930-31, the total 
number of messages was 396,727, as compared with 440,912 in 1929-30, 456,239 
in 1928-29, 404,144 in 1927-28 and 402,023 in 1926-27, and of words handled 8,534;- 
982, as compared with 9,167,302 in 1929-30, 8,942,945 in 1928-29, 7,695,757 in 

1927-28 arid 7,347,794 in 1926-27. 


. 
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69.—Gover nment-Owned Radio Stations in Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931.1 


Name of Station. Situation. 
East Coast. 

Belle Isle, Nfid.?...... Belle Isle Straits. 
Cape Race, Nfid.2....} Newfoundland. 
Chebucto Head, N.S.2/Entrance Halifax Harbour. 
Clarke: City* ax. ewes. Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Fame Point, Que.*.... * “ 
Father Point, Que.*... se be 
Grindstone Island, 


Ge Reinieh overran Magdalen Islds. 
Halifax Dockyard’... .| Halifax, N.S. 
Montreal, Que.*.......|St. Lawrence River. 


North Sydney*....... Cape Breton, N.S 
Point Amour, N fid.*..|Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Quebec, Que.*........ St. Lawrence River. 
Sable Island*......... North Atlantic. 
Saint John, N.B.2..... Red Head, N.B. 


Yarmouth, N.S.2.....| Nova Scotia. 


DIREcTION-FINDING 


STATIONS. 
Belle Isle D/F........ Belle Isle Straits. 
Canso D/F........... Nova Scotia. 
Cape Race D/F....... Newfoundland. 
Chebucto Head D/F.|Entrance Halifax Harbour. 
Saint John D/F....... Red Head, N.B. 
Saint Paul D/F....... Nova Scotia. 
Yarmouth, D/F...... Nova Scotia. 

Rapio Breacon 

STATIONS. 
Cape Whittle. ........ Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Wiests ong te sigs: Sec Anticosti. 
Pointe des Monts......|Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Cape Bauld........... N.W. Newfoundland. 
ADOC Ai oie doses S.W. Newfoundland. 
Heath Point Light- 

NOE ER toe ee Heath Point, Anticosti. 


ship 
Lurcher Lightship... ./Off Yarmouth, N.S. 


Great Lakes. 


Kingston, Ont.*....... Barriefield Common, 
Midland, Ont.*....... Georgian Bay. 

Point Edward, Ont.*..| Lake Huron. 

Port Arthur, Ont.*....|Port Arthur. 

Port Burwell, Ont.*...|Lake Erie. 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.*}Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


Tobermory, Ont.*....|Entrance Georgian Bay, 
nt. 
Toronto, Ont.*........ Toronto Island, 
Ravio Beacon 
STATIONS. 
Southeast Shoal...... Lake Erie. 
Main 1 uke oes sees « Laxe Ontario. 
Longe Point: is. .3...... Lake Erie. 
Michipicoten Island...|Lake Superior. 
Cove Island........... Lake Huron. 


Name of Station. Situation. 


Hudson Bay and 
Hudson Strait. 


Cape Hopes Advance, 

MGs 2k. 2 fale GHGs ss Hudson Strait. 
Nottingham Island?. .| Hudson Strait. 
Port Churchill, Man.?.]| Hudson Bay. 
Resolution Island?2....| Hudson Strait. 
Chesterfield Inlet.....| Hudson Bay. 


DtREcTION-FINDING 
StTaTIONs. 


Cape Hopes Advance.| Hudson Strait. 
Nottingham Island...} Hudson Strait. 
Port Churchill, Man..| Hudson Bay. 

Resolution Island..... Hudson Strait. 


Northwest Terri- 
tories. 


Coppermine........... Coronation Gulf. 


West Coast. 


Alerter Day. anecss<s cee Cormorant Island, B.C. 

Bull Harbour......... Hope Island, Vancouver Is. 

Cape Lazo............ Strait. of Georgia, near Co- 

y mox, B.C. 

Dead Tree Point!..... South of Graham Island, 
Queen Charlotte Islands. 

Digby Island, B.C....}|Entrance Prince Rupert 
Harbour. 

Estevan, B.C......... West coast, Vancouver Is. 


Gonzales Hill, B.C... .| Victoria, B.C 
Merry Island, B.C....|British Columbia. 


Pachena Point?....... West coast, Vancouver Is. 
Point Grey, B.C...... Entrance Vancouver Har- 
our. 
Vancouver) cies... eenicte Merchants Exchange, Van- 
couver. 


DIRreEcTION-FINDING 
STATIONS. 


Pachena Point D/F...|West coast, Vancouver Is. 


Rapio Beacon 


STATIONS. 
Race Rocks.......... Near Victoria, B.C. 
TANGaTS. Ais Pease Langara Island, Q.C.I. 
Dead Tree Point..... bate ee Graham Island, 
Quatsings: J. vessiaees West Coast, V.I. (Kains Is.) 
Triple. Island...'<-...... Triple Islets Group, B.C 

Lirz-SaviIna 

STATIONS. 
Banfield, B.C......... West coast, Vancouver Is. 
Carmanah, B.C....... te _ ; 
Cape Beale, B.C...... My Me 
Pachonasb).G. dancssams Me “e 


10f these Government-owned stations some only are operated by the Government. 


The rest are 


operated by the Marconi Co. and are indicated by an asterisk (*). 


This is the same station as that listed under Direction-Finding Stations, but is included under two 
headings to indicate its two functions. It is counted only as a D/F station in the summary in Table 71. 


s’Temporarily closed. 


4Also included under Radio Beacon Stations to show its double function. 
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70.—Business and Cost of Maintenance of Radiotelegraph Stations for the fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1930 and 1931. ; 


1930. 1931. 
Station. Cost of Cost of 
Messages Words Main: Messages Words Main- 
Handled. | Handled. senate Handled. | Handled. iaragine: 
No. No. - $ No. No. $ 

Hast: Coast hr. tone 141,661 | 2,793,600 201,344 119,651 | 2,496,089 212,838 
GreatsWakes "ates. tert oe 36, 218 581,037 61, 628 27,782 431,019 79, 294 
West Coast ror a crane 235,485 | 4,801,959 129, 836 223,574 | 4,680,209 134, 048 
Hudson Bay and Strait..... 27,598 990,706 74,821 25,720 927, 665 82,470 
Totals.......... 440,912 | 9,167, 302 467, 629 396,727 | 8,534,982 508, 645 


-Radiotelephony is the wireless transmission of the human voice as distinct from 
radiotelegraphy of which it is a later development. During the Great War, radio- 
telephony was perfected for the use of warships and aeroplanes. In 1920 and 
1921 its peace-time possibilities were for the first time widely appreciated, and \ 
musical programs were broadcasted by electrical companies as part of their cam- 
paign to sell private radio equipment. NRadiotelephony has become a very practic- 
able means of relaying telephone messages to places where the population is too 
sparse to support a telephone system and to ships at sea. Thus it is a great boon 
to distant and isolated posts or settlements and to survey parties in the field, who 
by this means can keep in touch with the centres cf population. But radiotele- 
phony is not applicable to the regular business of telephone companies in urban 
districts, because only a limited number of messages can be transmitted simul- 
taneously without interference. However, as an indication of the increasing popu- 
larity of radio receiving sets for ‘‘listening in” on broadcasted musical programs 
and news, the number of such sets licensed in Canada (private receiving stations in 
Table 71) has grown from 9,956 in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1923, to 523,100 
in 1931. 1n the latest year the total was divided among the provinces as follows: 
Ontario, 260,359; Quebec, 96,999; Saskatchewan, 34,152; Manitoba, 33,265; 
British Columbia, 43,644; Alberta, 24,493; Nova Scotia, 16,942; New Brunswick, 
11,829; Prince Edward Island, 1,270; Northwest Territories and Yukon, 147. In 
the calendar year 1930, the sales in Canada of radio sets numbered 223,228, 
valued at $22,776,225. Complete sets manufactured numbered 170,082, valued at 
$19,196,936. 


Transatlantic Radiotelephone Service.—A radiotelephone service between Canada 
and Great Britain was made available to the Canadian public, through the medium 
of the Bell Telephone Co. via the transatlantic radio circuit operated by the Amer- 
rican Telegraph and Telephone Co.from New York, in March, 1928. Negotiations 
have been carried on between the British Post Office and the Canadian operating 
companies to provide for a direct Anglo-Canadian circuit and the legislation now. 
(May 1932) before the House for the establishment of a Canadian Radio Broad- 
casting Commission will facilitate the conclusion of such an agreement. 

Approximately $250,000 is expended annually by the Radio Branch of this 
Department of Marine for the suppression of inductive interference in the inter- 
ests of broadcast listeners. This service is entirely free. Upwards of 100 men 
and 24 fully equipped cars are engaged in this work. Radio broadcasting through- 
out the Dominion is at present carried on by private enterprise. A Royal Com- 
mission has investigated the broadcastiag situation and its report is now before 
the Government. 
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71.— Wireless and Radio Stations in Operation in Canada, Mar. 31, 1927-31. 


Class of Station. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 

Coast Stations (Government-owned)............... 39 33 30 28 29 
Direction-Finding Stations (Government-owned)... 8 8 11 oie 2 12 
Ship Stations (Government-owned)............-..06: 24 33 37 44 47 
Radio Beacon Stations (Government-owned)...... 7 8 8 15 19 
Radiophone Stations (Government-owned).......... 5 4 4 4 4 
USSR S) RR Tea Dea "a Aa ee 14 27 raf 1 1 
Dilip suations: (commercial) s..c. 03 te. ee 272 279 296 275 272 
Wteraanen Coast Stations 0). 3d. ...203 Ps hes vate seagate yeh 3 3° 3 4 4 
Pubhe Commercial Stations.. 2. ...05.. cee... 00.00 8 ff 4 47 50 
Private Commercial Stations........50...0se000 005 72 77 98 138 131 
Private Commercial Broadcasting Stations......... 74 84 79 81 80 
Hixperimental Stations: >. A Deed 59 42 46 71 91 
Amateur Experimental Stations...............0.0-- 402 532 584 610 728 
Amateur Broadcasting Stations.................06- 23 15 12 10 8 
Private Receiving Stations: 2. .siics ie A 215,650 | 268,420} 297,398 | 424,146 | 523,1001 
Radio Training Schools..... Fi PO SAE ie Soe ER 9 9 5 6 6 
WRICOHSE OST CRATE eee ee hose so Sct ee te ote se ole ot - - 2 3 - 

GUAGE ect hs oak eae cia eeicaaien 216,669 | 269,581 | 298,644 | 425,495 524, 582 


1 Includes 677 licences issued free to the blind. 


PART XI.—TELEPHONES.! 


‘The telephone is in part a Canadian invention, though its inventor, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, a Scotchman by birth, was at the time of its invention 4 resi- 
dent of the United States, having immigrated with his father to Brantford, Ontario, 
in 1870, and subsequently proceeded to Boston. According to his account, the 
discovery of the telephone, both as to its main principle and as to the first trans- 
mission of the human voice, was made at his father’s residence at Tutela Heights, 
Brantford, in 1876, and the first telephone talk over any distance was conducted 
between Brantford and Paris, a distance of 8 miles, on Aug. 10, 1876. 

Telephone development in Canada dates from the year 1880, when the Bell 
Telephone Co. was incorporated by Act of Parliament. Although at this time 
all patents and lines were owned by the Canadian Telephone Co., they were depen- 
dent on the Bell Co., to which they sold out in 1882. By 1883 the first submarine 
telepbone cable had been laid between Windsor and Detroit, and during the year 
the Bell Co. operated in Canada 4,400 rental-earning telephones, 44 exchanges 

‘and 40 agencies, with 600 miles of long distance wire. It controlled development 
in all the provinces except British Columbia, where the greater part of the system 
_ has always been in the hands of the British Columbia Telephone Co., Ltd. 

With the rapid growth of private companies in the Maritime Provinces, the 
lines of the Bell Co. were disposed of in 1888 to the Maritime Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Co. in Nova Scotia, and to the New Brunswick Telephone Co. in New 
Brunswick, an interest in these corporations being retained under the terms of sale. 
A development of a different kind is seen in the three Prairie Provinces, where well- 
organized systems were sold to the Governments of Manitoba and Alberta in 1908 
and to Saskatchewan in 1909. The lines in Ontario and Quebec are still largely 
owned by the Bell Telephone Co. 


Telephone Systems.—The 2,414 telephone systems existing in 1930 (Table 
73) include the three large provincial systems in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, and a smaller governmental system in Ontario, together with the system 
operated by the National Parks of Canada, Department of the Interior. There 
were also 138 municipal systems, the largest operated by the cities of Edmonton, 


1 Revised by G. S. Wrong, B.Sce., Chief of the Transportation and Public Utilities Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, which issues an annual report on Telephone Statistics. 
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Fort William and Port Arthur. Out of the 1,537 co-operative telephone com- 
panies, no fewer than 1,174 are in Saskatchewan alone and 202 in Nova Scotia. 
Besides the above, there were 506 stock companies, 107 partnerships and 121 
private systems. 

The steady growth of the use of telephones from 1911 on is indicated in the 
summary statistics of Table 72, showing an increase from 302,759 in 1911 to 1,402,- 
861 in 1930, or from 4-2 to 14-1 telephones per 100 of the population. By prov- 
inces, the numbers of telephones in 1930 were as follows: Ontario 630,788, Quebec 
304,692, British Columbia 129,209, Saskatchewan 94,196, Alberta 78,425, Mani- 
toba 78,257, Nova Scotia 46,471, New Brunswick 34,935, Prince Edward Island 
5,753 and Yukon Territory 135. The number of instruments per 100 estimated popul- 
ation was as follows: British Columbia 21-6, Ontario 19-0, Saskatchewan 10-7, 
Alberta 11-9, Manitoba 11-6, Quebec 11-1, New Brunswick 8-2, Nova Scotia 
8-4 and Prince Edward Island 6-7. In the proportion of telephones to population, 
Canada as a whole, with 14-1 telephones per 100 population, ranks second to the 
United States which has 16-4 telephones per 100 population. . 

Estimates of the number of telephone conversations during 1930 were 2 589,- 
255,000 local and 37,497,000 long distance calls. These estimates were based on 
estimates made by systems operating almost 90 p.c. of all telephones in Canada; 
their estimates were based on actual counts made on days of normal business 
activity, and, after adjusting for uncompleted calls, holidays, Sundays, etc., the 
average was multiplied by 365. The long distance calls in practically all cases 
were the actual long distance calls put through or completed. The average was 
1,846 local and 27 long distance calls per telephone and 250-5 telephone conver- 
sations per capita as compared with an estimated average of 257 in 1929. The 
estimated per capita average for the United States in 1929 was 231 and for New 
Zealand, 212. 

Statistics of the number of telephone companies reporting to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics are given in Tables 73 and 74. 


72.—Progress of Telephones in Canada, years ended June 30, 1911-18, and Dec. 31, 


1919-30. 
| 
Gataties 1'C Pol E oe 
Z le : alaries om- oO e m- phones 
Ye] Capital | Cost of | Revenne.| greene! «an pa- | Line | Tele | ploy. | per 100 


Wages.! | nies. | Mileage. 


ee | | | — | | | | |] | | TS 


$ $ ee. $ $ : 
1911 | 40,043,982) 34,737, 530)10,068,220} 6,979,045) 915,636) 537 
1912 | 46,276,852) 56,887, 799)12, 273,627) 9,094,689) 2,659,642) 683 
1913 | 59,847,005} 69,214, 971/14,879, 278/11, 175,689} 6,839,399) 1,075 
1914 | 70,291,884] 80,258,356) 17, 297, 269) 12, 882,402) 8,250,253] 1,136 
1915 | 74,284,991) 83,792,583) 17,601, 673) 12,836,715) 8,357,029] 1,396 
1916 | 76,920,314) 88,520,020/18, 594,268) 11,147,201) 7,852,719) 1,592 
1917 | 79,121,702) 94,469, 534/20, 122, 282/12, 095,426) 8,882,593] 1,695 
1918 | 85,274,691 104, 368, 628) 22, 753, 280) 18, 644,518 10, 410, 807} 2,007 ; 
1919 |100,587, 833|125, 017, 222/29, 401, 006/20, 081, 436/15, 774,586] 2,219 - | 778,758) 20,491 
1920 116, 689,705 144,560,969 33,473, 712 28,044,401 17,294,405 2,327| 161,270} 856,266) 21,187 
1921 |132,537, 771/158, 678, 229/36, 986, 913/30, 080, 035/19,000,422) 2,365} 178,093) 902,090} 19,943 
1922 |143, 802, 023) 167,332, 932/39, 559, 149/29, 966, 181]17,305, 759] 2,387} 184,147) 944,029} 19,321 
1923 |152,673, 022/179, 002, 152/42, 132, 959/32, 390,370/18, 182,429} 2,459} 188,408)1,009,203} 21,002 
1924 |160,015, 020/193, 884, 378/44, 322, 598/33, 615, 686) 18, 293, 234) 2,466) 193,399 1,072, 454 21,685 
1925 |168, 167, 291)210, 535, 795) 47, 233, 617/35, 566, 947/19, 106,383) 2,495) 194,370)1.142,876} 21,831 
1926 |179, 151, 098/227, 155, 900/50, 522, 859/38, 141, 360)25, 219,493) 2,479; 201, 604/1,201,008) 23,083 
1927 |192,442, 495/243, 999, 135/56, 907, 338/48, 561, 916/26, 254,605) 2,462) 204,245/1,259,987) 23,437 
1928 |207,441, 866/263, 201,651/61,791,333/51, 542, 544/28, 501,378) 2,447) 207,566)1,334,534) 24,373 
1929 |234, 943, 307/291, 589, 148) 65, 240, 610/56, 559, 517/31, 672,277) 2,415} 220,525/1,382,822) 27,459 
1930 (258, 188, 983/319, 101, 191169 420, 459/61, 886,340/32,085,948| 2,414] 222,113/1,402,8611 26,575 
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fh fk ped peek feed feed feed fed fe fe 


1 Includes salaries and wages chargeable to capital accounts. 
2 Exclusive of employees on rural lines in Saskatchewan. 
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78.—Number of Telephone Companies in Canada, by Provinces, Dee. 31, 1930. 


Province. Govern- | Muni- Co- Partner- , 
j Stock operative.| ship. Private. | Total. 


Prince Edward Island........ = - 18 37 1 3 59 
Nova Scotia: o. 0.0... . 0c ees - - 16 202 18 11 247 
New Brunswick.............. - - 18 4 4 4 30 
EIT OS Ci SR vate eee eer ees - - 103 36 22 27 188 
RPBIGTIG.< FOE... eG kaise ss 1 127 313 45 50 60 596 
CLESE GS FN Oy POG Oo i a ee 1 8 1 6 7 30 
Saskatchewan................ 1 - 20 1,174 - 3 1,198 
Wiperta “situ. cet re ee es 2 2 6 6 6 53 
‘British Columbia............ - 1 10 1 - - 12 
Yukon Teqritory iss. ices nist - - 1 = = = 1 

Totals........... 5 138 506 1,537 107 121 2,414 


| o a © 

to hag ed BIS) iF4& 16 
Year. * [og |< 2 53 s |Total Year # 2 “6 3 g3 8 |/Total 

91/81/81] e828 ia] =z 6 | 5 S| 62 |3| ‘5 

OGOlalaloola | & Giadialoolis 1a 
iG Rie ain ein 3] 25) 308 8 has or [eco 4 |p S| el A ee ea 5] 108) 614] 1,544) 7] 92) 2,365 
+ 2 Bie iad Sa 3] 35) 368 133}. 31) 113 BRBH oA O22 a. cseetcsiavererdes 5] 117] 693) 1,474) - | 98) 2,387 
ch Se" a Se 4) 52) 548 262), 63) 151). 1.065) 1923 7 io oan « 5] 127) 450) 1,752 1} 124) 2,459 
1914 ese ee 4] 58] 611 297) 48] 118] 1,136) 1924.......... 5] 153) 502] 1,606} 63] 137) 2,466 
TM EES cee eee 4) 62] 584 601] 28] 117) 1,396) 1925.......... 6| 144} 502) 1,551} 106] 186] 2,495 
DOW Gicicnweiee ake cine 4) 67) 622 wOoWeeoa | 211i 1/592) 1926. cos 6} 142} 490] 1,560} 107) 174} 2,479 
DOT rere cis tecct eta 5] 73} 645 841} 17) 114] 1,695) 1927.......... 5} 138) 496] 1,552) 102) 169) 2,462 
LOIS en. eats 5| 74| 735| 1,085) 12] 96] 2,007) 1928.......... 5] 137) 494) 1,557) 93) 161] 2,447 
Lt eer eae 5} 89} 666] 1,346} 18] 95) 2,219) 1929.......... 5] 137) 492) 1,543) 106] 132) 2,415 
1920 Bee She ek 5} 88} 647] 1,495) 9) 83) 2,327) 1980.......... 5} 188) 506) 1,537] 107) 121] 2,414 


1 The years 1911-18 are from July 1 to June 30. Figures for 1919 to 1930 are for the calendar years. 


In the two following tables, figures are shown giving the number of telephones 
in use, the mileage of wire and the number of employees of telephone companies, 
by provinces, for the year 1930, and for the Dominion, from 1911 to 1930. 


75.—Telephones in Use, Mileage of Wire and Number of Employees, by Provinees, 
Dec. 31, 1930. 


Telephones in Use. 
Mileage Em- 


Province. . ; . Per 100 | of Wire. | ployees. 
: Busi- Resi- Public 
ness. | dential. Rural. Pay. Total. P opylae 
No No No No No. No miles No 
Prince Ed. Island. 1,054 1,555 3,077 67 5, 753 6-7 7,028 127 
Nova Scotia...... 11,328 22,789 11,379 975 46,471 8-4 90,991 993 
New Brunswick... 8,676 17,395 8,271 593 34,935 8-2 60, 987 1,101 
MCD OG 6.5. os es os 92,341 175,219 29,596 7,536 304, 692 11-1) 1,118,226 6,761 
Ontario 156, 733 342,028 121,001 11,026 630, 788 19-0) 2,182,503 11,292 
DMLAMILON 665 cicie ess 22,226 39,259 14,738 2,034 78,257 11-6 308, 969 1,216 
Saskatchewan..... 18,660 21,403 53,670 463 94,196 10-7 381, 194 8641 
Alberta............ 23 , 012 34, 762 19,817 834 78,425 11-9 292,135 1,413 
British Columbia.. 89,357 85,525 3,112 1,215} 129,209 21-6} 437,625 2,808 
: ae - 115 20 - 135 3-6 566 - 
Totals........ 873,387 740,050 264,681 24,748) 1,402,861 14-1) 4,880,224 26,575 


1 Excluding employees on rural lines. 


24,743 
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76.—Telephones in Use, Mileage of Wire and Number of Employees, 1911-30.! 

Telephones in Use. 
Mileage Em- 

Year. =< . Per 100 : 2 
| .| Business. we Rural ai Total. Bian” of Hee, Bin yas. 
e No. No. i No. No. No. No miles. | No. — 
0b eee es Pane - - - - 302, 759 4-2| 687,782) 10,425 
5 aaa Ai Re - - - - 370, 884 5-0 889, 572 12,783 
POSE st ote teaitores - - - - 463,671 6-2] 1,092,587 12,867 
cl) CE Rea, Sa - - - - 521,144 6-8} 1,348,090 16,799 
MOIS =. 55 bee ak - - ~ - 533,090 6-8} 1,452,360 15,072 
016 recone, oerrerees - - - - 548,421 6-8] 1,600,564 15, 247 
B84 Bc aati: 24 AR - - - - 604, 136 7-4! 1,708, 203 16,490 
POG creas Wrote - - = - 662,330 8-0} 1,848,466 17,336 
GTO Cao wae coe. - - - - 778,758 9-2} 2,105,240 20,491 
1920). Soc shy cre swine 260,481} 390,930) 204,855 ~ 856, 266 9-9} 2,105,101 21,187 
OD Lia cee eter sce hale 273,498] 396,384) 232,208 - 902,090 10-3] 2,268,271 19,943 
ROS eee nes ee eae 281,535} 414,887) 247,607 - 944,029 10-6] 2,396, 805 19,321 
ods ere ony SRT Lp 303,660] 444,300} 261,360 - | 1,009,320 11-1] 2,574,083 21,002 
it Pe eet ae Aba ye 281,108 509, 928 265, 509 15,909} 1,072,454 11-6] 2,765,722 21,685 
19255 ait ae eee '297,875| 556,837]; 268,807 19,357} 1,442,876 12-2} 3,020,773 21,831 
i 74 eae Sela Be ee 311,557; 597,429} 270,686 21,336) 1,201,008 12-8] 3,306,214 23,083 
OUP ian Stes as Gee 3 324, 425 637,536 275,544 22,482) 1,259,987 13-2] 3,591,035 23,437 
NO 28 sly. tes oe 345,771 684, 820 280,878 23,065} 1,334, 534 13-8] 3,982, 867 24,373 
VOZ9E Sree sere eer 366, 418 724,001 269, 487 22,916] 1,382, 822 14-1] 4,486, 213 27,459 
te i EE ee 373,387} 740,050} 264, 681 1,402, 861 14-1] 4,880,224 26,575 


1Figures for the years 1911-18 are from July 1 to June 30; those for the years 1919-30 are from Jan. 1 


to Dec. 31 


2Hxcluding employees on rural lines in Saskatchewan. 


77.—Financial Statistics of Canadian Telephone Companies, 1912-30.! 


Cost of 
Property 
and 
Equipment. 


Gross 
Revenue. 


— | | | | | S| TSS 


Capital 
Year. Stock 
$ 
ROE crs coon 21,533, 605 
TG 3 ere. 08 oes Sore 26,590,501 
IQ14 ASS 28, 644,340 
ODD St a. Seer: 28,947, 122 
DOIG :t, ieee: ars 29,416,956 
DOTS OOS barre 29,476,367 
1918.. 29, 803,090 
1919.. 35, 227, 233 
LODO Tiere eee ee 36, 149, 838 
192d ees dae 42,194,426 
1922.. 48,968,198 
1923.. 57,366, 675 
1924....... Metedee: 63, 798, 133 
NOZD niece dee 65,514, 130 
TOZG% Lt. dese 68,345, 999 
1927... 76,460,540 
1928.. 85,913, 239 
LODO sects Se 93, 737,979 
1930 Sede) Bee 102,777, 267 


24,743, 247 
33, 256, 503 
41,647,554 
45,337, 869 
47, 503,358 


49, 645, 335 
55,471,601 
65,360, 600 
80,539, 367 
90,343,345 


94, 833, 825 
95,306,347 
96,216, 887 
102, 653, 161 
110, 805,099 


115,981,955 
121,528, 627 
141, 205, 328 
155,411,716 


56, 887, 799 
69,214,971 
80, 258 , 356 
83, 792,583 
88,520,021 


94, 469,534 
104,368, 627 
125,017, 222 
144, 560, 969 
(158, 678, 229 


167,332, 932 
179, 002, 152 
193, 884,378 
210,535,795 
227, 155,900 


243,999,135 
263, 201, 651 
291, 589, 148 
319,101,191 


2,659, 642 
6,839,309 
8, 250, 253 
8,357,029 
7,852,719 


8, 882,593 
10, 410, 807 
15,774,586 
17,294,405 
19,000, 422 


17,305, 759 
18, 182, 429 
18, 293, 234 
19, 106,383 
25,219,493 


26, 254, 605 
28,501,378 
31, 672,277 
32,085, 948 


$ 


12, 273, 627 
14,897,278 
17, 297, 269 
17, 601, 673 
18, 594, 268 


20, 122, 282 
22,753, 280 
29,401, 006 
33,473,712 
36, 986, 913 


39,559, 149 
42,132,959 
44,322,598 
47, 233,617 
50, 522, 859 


56, 907, 338 
61,791,333 
65, 240, 610 
69,420, 459 


ce Net 
Operating fe} : 
perating. 
Expenses. Revenue. 
$ $ 
9,094, 689 3,178,938 
11,175,689 3, 721, 589 
12,882,402 4,414, 867 
12,836,715 6, 764, 958 
11, 147,201 7,447,067 
12,095,426] 8,026,856 
13, 644, 524 9,108,756 
20,081, 436 9,319,570 
28,044,401 5,429,311 
30,080,035 6,906, 878 
29,966,181] 9,592,968 
32,390,370) 10,266,285 
33,615,686) 10,706,912 
35,566,947) 11,666,670 
38,141,360} 12,381,499 
48 561,916 8,345, 422 
51,542,544) 10,248,789 
56,559,517 8, 681, 093 
61, 886,340 7,534,119 


1Figures for the years 1912-18 are from July 1 to June 30; those for the years 1919-30 are from 
2Includes salaries and wages chargeable to capital accounts. 


Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. 
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PART XII.—THE POST OFFICE. 


Historical.—A postal service was established between Montreal and Quebec 
as early as 1721, official messengers and other travellers making a practice of carry- 
ing letters for private persons. When Canada came under British rule the Post 
Office was placed on a solid footing by Benjamin Franklin, then Deputy Post- 
master General for the American colonies, who visited Canada in 1763, opened 
post offices at Quebec, Montreal and Three Rivers, and also established courier 
communication between Montreal and New York. Since 1755 Halifax had had 
a post office and direct postal communication with Great Britain. 


As a consequence of the American Revolution and the resulting isolation: of 
Canada from Nova Scotia the first exclusively Canadian postal service, a monthly 
courier route from Halifax to Quebec, was established in 1788, involving a seven 
weeks’ trip and expenses of about £200 of which only one-third was met by postal 
charges. Up to 1804 the postal facilities of Upper Canada consisted of one regular 
trip by courier each winter with whatever mail might reach Montreal during the 
season of navigation. Charges were necessarily high, $1:12 being paid on ordinary 
letters from London to Toronto via Halifax. 


The first post office in Toronto was opened about 1800. By 1816 there were 
19 offices in the two Canadas, and by 1827 this number had increased to 114. At 
this time the system consisted primarily of a trunk line of communication between 
Halifax, Quebec, Montreal, Toronto and Amherstburg, over which couriers tra- 
velled at varying intervals. Branching off this line were routes to Sorel, Sher- 
brooke, St. Johns, Hull, Hawkesbury, Perth and Richmond, with most deliveries 
made once or twice a week. 


Hitherto the Post Office had been under the control of the Imperial Depart- 
ment, but considerable agitation resulted in the service being transferred on April 
6, 1851, to the several provinces. Only enough mutual control was maintained 
to insure the continuance of Imperial and intercolonial services. The provinces 
had complete jurisdiction over the establishment and maintenance of systems and 
rates. 


At Confederation the provincial systems were transferred to the Dominion. 
The Post Office Act of 1867 established a service throughout Canada. The do- 
mestic rate on letters was reduced from 5 to 3 cents per half-ounce, and in 1870 
the rates to the United States and Great Britain were reduced from 10 to 6 cents 
and from 123 to 6 cents respectively per half-ounce. In 1875 a convention 
between Canada and the United States reduced postal rates between the countries 
to the domestic level. In 1878, on the admission of Canada to the Postal Union, 
letter postage to the countries of the Postal Union was reduced to 5 cents per half- 
ounce. After a conference in 1897 Imperial penny postage (2 cents per half-ounce) 
was established on Dec. 25, 1898, while the domestic rate was reduced from 8 to 
2 cents per ounce. These rates were maintained until 1915, when a l1-cent war 
tax was imposed on all pay letters and post cards (except where this would be in 
violation of international agreements), and also on postal notes. Later the rate to 
Great Britain was increased to 4 cents on the first and 3 cents on succeeding ounces, 
while that to Postal Union countries was raised to 10 cents on the first and 5 cents 
on succeeding ounces. The Postal Union rate was reduced in October, 1925, to 
8 cents for the first ounce and 4 cents for subsequent ounces. Penny postage 
again became effective for Canada, to the United States, Newfoundland and other 
countries of the continent of North America on July 1, 1926, and to Great Britain 
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and all other places within the British Empire on Dec. 25, 1928. On May 24, 
1929, penny postage became effective to France, and on Dec. 25, 1929, was extended 
to. all places in South America. On the first of July, 1930, the rate to other 
Postal Union countries was made 5 cents for the first ounce and 3 cents for each 
succeeding ounce. On the first of July, 1931, a special revenue tax imposed by the 
Government for the purpose of obtaining additional revenue, came into effect on 
letters addressed to places in Canada, throughout the Empire, to France and to 
North and South America generally, making the rate in these cases 3 cents for the 
first ounce and 2 cents for each succeeding ounce. 

The Post Office Department is administered by the Postmaster General. 
Besides the several administrative branches at Ottawa, the Dominion is divided 
into 15 districts, each in charge of a Superintendent of Postal Service. The Cana- 
dian system embraces a territory more extensive than that served by any other 
system, excepting those of the United States and Russia, though the sparsity of 
population and the comparative lack of development make inevitable a peculiarly 
difficult and expensive service. 


Rural Mail Delivery.—A system of rural mail delivery was inaugurated in 
Canada on Oct. 10, 1908, lmited at that time to existing stage routes, persons 
residing on such routes being entitled to have mail boxes put up in which the mail 
carrier was to deposit mail matter and from which he was to collect mail matter 
and carry it to the post office. As a consequence of the public approval of this 
scheme, new regulations, taking effect on April 1, 1912, made all persons residing 
in rural districts along and contiguous to well-defined main thoroughfares of one 
mile and upwards eligible to receive their mail in this manner, while couriers on 
rural mail routes were also required to sell postage stamps and take applications, 
and accept money, for money orders and postal notes. The result has been an 
increase in the number of rural routes from approximately 900 in 1912 to 4,210 
in 1930, having 237,351 mail boxes as against approximately 25,000 in 1912. The 
establishment of these routes has been an important factor in the amelioration of 
the conditions of Canadian rural life. 


Statistics.'—Tables 78 to 80 show the number of post offices in operation in 
Canada in the latest six years, the gross revenue in all offices collecting $10,000 
and upwards in 1930 and 1931, and the net revenue and expenditure of the Depart- 
ment in various years since 1890. 


i Revised, as to financial transactions, by H. E. Atwater, Financial Superintendent, Post Office 


. Department. 


28.—Number of Post Offices in Operation, by Provinces, Mar. 31, 1926-31. 


Province. 1926. 1927. 1928. 19205) 1930. 1931. 
Prince Edward Island....... 131 130 128 127 126 125 
NovaegSeotia .. 24.) 44 t008ee 1,791 1,778 bei) 1,770 1,762 1,751 
New Brunswick............. 1,119 ets 1,114 1,079 1,062 1,041 
QueheGaauahs mechan bas cates 2,429 2,463 2,514 2,528 2,519 2,516 
Onitamone sk. ota aie 2,613 2,614 2,604 2,586 2,575 2,576 
Manitobatt Glin ste ie 818 817 817 816 815 818 
Saskatchewan............... 1,433 1,428 1,428 1,423 1,430 1,448 
Ailbertakcre Yee Bee es 1, 203 1,195 1,200 1,189 1,191 1,224 
British Columbia........... 868 867 866 876 892 890 
Yukon Derritory...... sae 20 20 20 20 20 21 
Northwest Territories....... 14 15 16 16 17 17 


ee ee ee ee 


Potalswincuie. te. e 12,439 12, 440 12,478 12,430 12,409 12,427 
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79. Statistics of Gross Postal Revenue of Offices Collecting $10,000 and upwards, 
fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1930 and 1931. 


1930. 


23, 094 


1931, 


Name of Post Office. 1930. 1931. Name of Post Office. 
$ $ 
P.E. Island. Ontario. 

Charlottetown........... 64,554 66,394 
Summerside.............. 20,510 20,696 || Amherstburg............. 
|__| Arnprior................. 
Totals for Province... 169, 057 AGI O26 HP Aurora .ch4 be x seeaieve 08 she's 
———_—_____ |_| Aylmer West............. 
Nova Scotia. PSATYIO. este ok eh 
UNG el 2) 3 30,703 BEAS20 Wi tpelleville. | eee ok 
PAntitonishe sss... . kee: 13,162 14,098 | Bowmanville............. 
Bridgewater............. 17,336 17,803 || Bracebridge.............. 
PDIODY-oie ce Phases 10,717 11,256 || Brampton.).2/5. 3 os 2. 8 
Giace Bayt kik kk 17,576 16740 Wt brantiords (7) vee onsse.s 
LEDS T) Ge eo ea 504,434 HIS i143 i Bridgveburg shh c. 0s anc 
WePritey tle. | ae eee ost cae 17,809 1952691 *Brockville! We... 5.8 
HiVGEENOOl P2004 nabs 16,993 14,454 || Carleton Place........... 
TRINEDDUTLE. Geek 5 wee ews 13,591 1394704) (Chatham... .:%. i240. ees 
New Glasgow............ 87,717 O81256 i Cobalt. 5 | Veeaee a seas 
North Sydney........... 17,375 16589.) Cobourg. d oe cl eacec eh. 
PHCHOU SO ee o ee ees 12,872 13,237 | (@oechrane:.|..et0t en be ke 
Banmehil ss et es 14,810 14,116 |} Collingwood.............. 
SteHartonipccir cos ire tee 10, 896 11,091 {|| Copper Chi so.o3 5 02... 
Svcneyes ei see, ack: 68, 169 645067 | Cornwalleieece. ess 6k 
PERUTO Oe Fer hea wieice ce 52,739 64,885 “Dundas. 22 UL Aweors oe sek 
NWANEISOE Se Bet elec book Vad 18,427 i “Dunnvillest eet 6 oes bh 
Woltvillos fer. 2). 22sec) 14,148 15,924 i Merous. fat {a Fee ke ciok nek 
BV AEIMOUDIE aioe ies ob 29,636 30,343 || Fort Frances............. 
—_—_—_—_—___|——_—————_] Fort William............. 
Totals for Province...| 1,417,663 | 1,401,929 || Galt...................... 
———_—_____|—] Gananoque............... 
New Brunswick. Georgetown.............. 
eatnurst <4. FMP os of 13,103 29908 sin Goderich,.....c 0... oe ee 
Campbellton). 20... .055. 24,761 23,284 || Gravenhurst.......:..... 
Whathany 1. jase. teh. 13,399 TS Od Grimsby,..c ect eee! 
Walhousie:: W.6.555.. 03.546 11,484 Meat3 il) Guelph tess. i).ctestee bbe 
Bidmundsten:.>2....... 17,836 16,678 || Haileybury.............. 
Fredericton..:........... 74,550 709579 i) Hamilton... (ii. l.cdeced 
MUONECON) soe Madisec cei 555,125 SlOR2584" Hanover Ae. see eee. 
Neweastle?. i..05..5. 05. 12,371 11,760 | Hawkesbury............. 
PRU ION SP es ihc oye bi 271,035 ZOPSTT I Hespelerss: oc. ecca. ance: 
Bi stephen. to2..2f....... 18, 803 4751930 lt Ttuntsvilles — 52s ese) .52 <b 
Sackwillesyhe Ae se 18,524 AT 990 Aiwlngercolls os ak ee nbs 
Bssox? <2 tetas eke 17,215 16,563 || Kapuskasing............. 
Woodstock) 20.05.05. oe 20, 745 BOFHOR HW WONOTa. «ct oe as Bako sieve oe 
——_—_—_—____ |__|] Kineardine............... 
Totals for Province...| 1,402,374 | 1,331,383 || Kingston................. 
———_———— } ——————-]] Kirkland Lake........... 
Quebec. Witchener.:, oor: os ac oes 
Buckingham. ..2. 0.50... 10,161 10,015 |} Leamington.............. 
ehigoutimti. OF 255755... . 36,211 32,900) WH EANGSR Ysgol. one ese eb > 
BEICOOK, Sere ek 12,647 125524 || Tistowelss 2. isores: fo 600. 
Drummondville East 19,516 22, UGO MPIGOHOON che aoc ce onsets coh 
Marnie. tres. feds. els 11,338 DE O67 Mealord. Jaihde tee oe ase 
GrBNIDY ese ties Sie bclayhs 24,155 22.620) goWiidland) at vccke ce cosa 
LETTE 2 fhe pee Se pee ee os a ae 27,830 28,1810 Napanee ert tag seins wos ase 
MOUCELO co bane a ets theo ated 21,343 21-916. | New Liskeard. ......0.4 - 
Pea gL ALQUOUK Oeste Ojads 12,061 12,080 || Newmarket.............. 
aS were er tt rn 22,779 23,018 || Niagara Falls............ 
BEASOU UAL Scone oe. ob. 11,792 LE B828 4) North Bay. te: sos aeess a 
WEOULMAIIEV. oo sce Seek. 10,726 1056386: 4) Oakwalle.. 3, 089 fe e.c eck 
MEONTTOAM Pac hoe se so 4,933,564 | 4,725,519 || Orangeville............... 
QCD OC ites bees ieee. 619,001 612,291 figs Lat: eee Lcea se eee 
PPR imMousic:. 0610 a. oa... a4 15,373 16,188 Oshawa lous. Oise es ed scks 
Ste. Agathe des Monts.... 11,462 1, S20! OMG oto Pade po cas 
fe. hyacinthe.!...). 62.6. 35, 823 34,462 | Owen Sound.........5.... 
Si SORNS. 220 Sie eds 28,474 OLA MN PAT ASS: 5 ci. dl eed ween ea 
Ri sCROMC Ses ieee ass 15,956 159091. 1 Parry: Sounders i. coe. 
Shawinigan Falls......... 28, 84 24,941 || Pembroke....2.5...:..6 00 
PiereTooke. fon. foes wok 119,304 MG 456 Nl Perth 4% 0c. Meas Sk 
SGGCIOR Hs ose hart ss. ch 14,369 15,060 || Peterborough............ 
Thetford Mines........... 21,094 1OKOO2 fi “Petroliaiwe 3 Ssh8. cnc . 
Whree Rivers)! a)! s s.0s< 78,564 MGROS9 NH PICHON So oA eos a eee ok 
Walleyfield fo... ccc. 8s 12,953 130441 Ai Port Arthim Sens ccs bs 
Wietoriaville)....)......4 18,489 19,636 || Port Colborne............ 
——_—_______|——_—_—— Port Hope............... 
Totals for Province...| 7,799,962 | 7,431,940 || Prescott.................. 
—_——______|_———__} Preston................+. 


22,301 
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9.—Statistics of Gross Postal Revenue of Offices Collecting $10,000 and upwards; 
fiscal years ended March 31, 1930 and 1931—concluded. 


Name of Post Office. 


Ontaric—concluded. 
Renfrew... iste keen tee 


S¢, Cathariness ao.6. sees 
St. Marys. iaiichac stot 


Simcoe Aiot.ean aes eat soe 
Smiths Malls Pe toes ses 
Straulord. « -cecemer ectee 


Ra Ison burg 69% fly aa ae 
OP IIINS: Leen oe oe 
PROrOntO |.) ees © oes bes 
SErentene.. sb ee cise nets 


Welland. .ceHe. She cckese 


Winzhantst 2oe ne veck? 


Totals for Province... 


Manitoba. 


BrandOnan. Baset. sae ne oe 
Dauphin PAROS. Getcha 


INeepawa..f bees nee oe ott 


Wawanesa....cfonee... ot. 
Wianniper ics sitic gaia oe fos 


Totals for Province... 


Saskatchewan. 


Melfort Se a ic ate R ocel Sreee alee tes : 


Woeyiournt i eite.am. ates 
WY OP KTONG . ere reds 


Totals for Province... 


1930. 


11,756 
59, 407 


14, 764, 298 


22,800 


4,484,988 


33,320 


3,092,497 


1931. 


26,703 
99,104 
16,174 
61,422 
63, 841 
67,575 
36,475 
26,2°1 
66,940 
12,424 
79, 086 
11,306 
14,856 
36, 645 
6,924,340 
20,401 
11,328 
13, 243 
44,710 
40,503 
24,408 
14,090 
are 319 
’ 1,395 
56. 551 


14,292,437 


102,806 
21,476 
10,070 
10,548 
27,982 
17.992 
19,441 
11,029 

3,247,674 


3,994, 111 


10,702 
10,511 
19,114 
12,192 
12, 632 
14,574 
14, 866 
118,831 
30,919 
51,725 
922,395 
10, 897 
339,841 
12,746 
35,555 
27,892 
31,517 


2,860,172 


| 


Name of Post Office. 1930. 
$ 
Alberta. 

Ban ft nasnties ete 19,708 
Caloansaice ce ere es 699, 182 
Camrose... 2-2o de wee 15, 646 
Drumheller ese. ss he 21,970 
Hdmontongsseees oy oce te 541,387 
Grand Prairiesei.-o..5e 122 
Wacom: Eww eek 11,086 
heth bridge. 42h ee sete 76, 830 
Medicine Hat............ 43,796 
Red Deer beets. eae 19,307 
Weereville}. pe. key ae aton te: 11,083 
Wermilion. 2 ei eeee:coer 10,030 
Wetaskiwit-a. aces osc: oh. 14,230 

Totals for Provinee...| 2,429,178 

British Columbia. 
Chilliwackt #ea.008. =. ct: 17,050 
Cranbtookt 3 ighosacaeree 22,313 
PUNCANe, A. coud ere ele oe 19,772 
Bernie tie. esse eee 16, 642 
Kamloops babs. anscecwte 35,086 
IWelawnash eee ce sc oe 23, 847 
INanaimo.ciss6a seen. 2s. 30,114 
Nelson. a Bee ee oe 43 , 997 
New Westminster........ 92,794 
Pentietons. aes othiedc cee 20,042 
Port Alberiiteroce cect. LTLt9 
Powell: Rivetek tee ac. ee 13,494 
‘Prince Georges...1..:..;. 14,328 
Princeikupertsedien.. oe 36,023 
Revelstoke. 2 si... . &: 16,629 
Rossland) .t seats Sacae: ~ 
PUNE al lisaledens Neeertare com eoruere te 29,192 
Wancoliver..nen.etne. cae 1,487,585 
WeBNOR seed erent emt 31,159 
WiCtOL Ia nc tenes ae 297, 264 

Totals for Province...| 2,871,639 

Yukon. 
Totals for Yukon.... 12,934 
Summary. 

Prince Edward Island...,. 160,057 
NovaiScotiasas aoe 1,417, 663 
New Brunswick.......... 1,402,374 
Quebec. 0S. esses 7,799, 962 
Ontario’) .isae 422. Bee 14, 764, 298 
Manitoba i #25. S84.ceen 4,484,988 
Saskatchewan............ 3,092,497 
Atberts: Geet i Same: eee 2,429,178 
British Columbia........ 2,871, 639 
Workkonis... Ma Seee. RE. on See 12,934 


Totals for Canada.... 


1931. 


17,084 
646,100 
15,199 
19,376 
517,593 
12,093 
10,598 
73,471 
40,109 
18,303 
10, 654 
10,090 
13,742 


25247, 719 


289, 429 


25 739,845 


12,265 


161,026 
1,401,929 
1,331,383 
7,431,940 

14,292,437 
3,994,111 
2,860,172 
2,247,719 
2,739,845 

12, 265 


38,435,590 | 36,472,827 
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80.—Revenue and Expenditure of the Post Office Department for the quinquennial 
fiscal years ended 1890-1910, and fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1911-31. 


Nors.—For all other years, see 1911 Year Book, p. 288. 


Fiscal Year. a et bs at Deficit. Surplus 
$ $ $ $ 
2,357,389 | 3,074,470 717,081 - 
2,729,790 | 3,593, 647 800, 857 = 
3,183,984 3,645, 646 461, 662 - 
5,125,373 4,634,528 - 490, 84 
7,958,547 | 7,215,337 - 743, 21C 
9,146,952 | 7,954,223 ~ 1,192,729 
10,482, 255 9,172,035 - 1,310, 220 
12,060,476 | 10,882,805 - i hea Wy faa eve 
‘ 12,956,216 | 12,822,058 ~ 134, 158 
LOU Se Mee: eae cee atone UG Sen's bciau’s aie « 13,046,650 | 15,961,191 | 2,914,541 - 
LCCLU ERTS Ske DR ot. Se I ek AR A oe ee i 18,858,410 | 16,009,139 - 2,849,271 
10) VAR Be, WAS 0) ON si oS PR aS if a> a Bg 20,902,384 | 16,300,579 - 4,601,805 
LOT A te RS rite) cad «ccs clnes a eee ee nee 21,345,394 | 18,046,558 - 3, 298, 836 
TOUR eee Reece ras eres fe as Lc eee to. ck eae 21,602,713 | 19,273,584 ~ 2,329,129 
EQOD ee one es ees cehy eS aie Winlate c dee Gd cia Coleus 24,449,917 | 20,774,385 - 3,675,532 
nh ks 5 a! Se Ee yl ea as Le mere Rane RIDERS Cant 26,331,119 | 24,661,262 - 1, 669, 857 
RODS eM etter Glee Ths 5 6 Pew cA eee sob eee owe 26,554,538 | 28,121,425 1, 566, 887 - 
NDZ Rs IT Tae arettie o ce a pbk ove bia erics Bra eteth aka teed 29,262,233 | 27,794,502 - 1,467,731 
TE oe patie a: SRO iS a ee ange. GR oe (POP ae Sr ye ea 29,100,492 | 28,305, 937 - 794,555 
TOD shee tae eat SO 3 Be, Tea ER. tL PARRA 28,581,993 | 29,873,802 | 1,291,809 - 
POQG eset Nee POR, SER TS. £28 SES Bae ee cl tie fees 31,024,464 | 30,499,686 - 524,778 
ire ern eta chee oh ds sesctcds avs ala diab dgdi Hees: 29,378,697 | 31,007,698 1,629,001 - 
Oe ee i tO MOE OR. ee, 2A Mha ten, Pao Sisto oe 30,529,155 | 32,379,196 1,850,041 : - 
DE er eet TRA wNatasae clan: cv essd ievote Wk PONE, Uw shaje se ReheaNe WISIN 31,170,904 | 33,483,058 2,312, 154 - 
TOS GERM ra Se Roc tiko L a eek. See Lot aa A 32,969,293 | 35,036,629 | 2,067,336 - 
UAC.) 5 9588. eal 2 7 geile Eieieles eae ieee ch aie Rae O-Sr-aaeer ad 30,416,106 | 36,292,603 5,876,496 - 


1*‘Net revenue”’ is exclusive of salaries and allowances to postmasters and some other smaller items. 
The gross revenue in the fiscal year 1930 was $39,984,126 and for 1931, $37,486,252. 


Auxiliary. Services.—The auxiliary postal services—the issuing of money 
orders (including postal notes) and the facilities offered by the Post Office savings 
banks—have expanded enormously since Confederation. In 1868, for example, 
there were 515 money order offices in operation, issuing orders to an amount of 
$3,342,574. In 1931 the number of offices had increased to 6,401, while the value of 
orders issued was over 60 times as large asin the earlier year. In the following tables, 
illustrating the use of money orders and postal notes, it will also be noticed that 
the large number of 16,313,134 money orders, representing a value of $167,749,651, 
was issued during 1931. The number of postal notes received and paid was 8,145,- 
855, with a value of $14,681,376. It may be added that postal notes are issued 
payable to bearer and are in general use for the transfer of small sums, but money 
Sta- 
tistical tables showing deposits with the Government savings banks since Con- 
federation and combined business of Post Office and Dominion Government savings 
banks, 1926-31, are included in the chapter on Currency and Banking. (See pp. 
783-6). 


orders, on the other hand, are payable to order at a designated post office. 


x 


~ 
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81.— Operation of the Money Order System in Canada, fiscal years ended June 39, 
1901-06, and Mar. 31, 1907-31. 


Note.—For 1868 to 1900, see Canada Year Book, 1911, p. 289. 


Value 


Payable in— of Ordera 
AY hr, ok ora perder Mat Briann || os oe ONO ee 
ee U1 s Canada, Countries 
Canada. Canada. |. Canada C Other. 5, | Payable in 
Canada. 
No No. $ $ Sita. a eee 
1901. S240 Ndi SIE 1,904 1,151,024 17,956, 258 14,324, 289 3, 631,969 2,592,845 
LOO Di eeantens ae Somee 2,066 1,446,129 23,549,402 18,423,035 5,126,367 3,575,803 
QOS SRA: se Mem turttioee's 2,125 1,668, 705 26, 868, 202 20,761,078 6,107,124 4,604,528 
L9OE RARE... chase sine 2,214 1,869, 233 29,652,811 21,706,474 7,946,337 5,197,122 
TOOB WHEE vicistevot oe 2,494 1,924,130 32,349,476 23,410, 485 8,938,991 5, 602, 257 
TOOG ath ee kee 2,676 2,178,549 37,355, 673 26, 133, 565 11,222, 108 6,533,201 
1907 (9 mos.)........ 2,789 1,845,278 32,160,098 21,958, 855 10,201,243 5,393,042 
Dee at ee ee 2,918 2,990, 691 49,974,007 31,836, 629 18,137,378 7,933,361 
LG0O Sas oae «Ween 3,114 3,596,299 52,627,770 36,577,552 16,050,218 7,794, 751 
SLO RFs seule 3,311 4,178,752 60,967, 162 41,595,205 19,371, 957 8,048, 467 
DOR eas. ays ce aE 3,501 4,840, 896 70,614, 862 45,451,425 25,163,437 8,664,557) 
1 ee on eee ae ee 3,673 5,777, 757 84,065, 891 52,568, 433 31,497,458 8,712,667 
1913. ...... cesses ee 3, 923 8, 688, 563 101,153, 272 61,324, 030 39,829,242 9,081,627 | 
TOE Faas caink eee 4,274 7,227,964 | 109,500,670 66,113,221 43,387,449 9,807,313 
bE) aes ate mclo.sacite 4,499 6,990, 813 89,957, 906 64, 723,941 25,233,965 9,707,383 ~ 
AOL OE Stel Peorons cna 4.690 7,171,375 94,469,871 75, 781, 582 18, 688, 289 9,868, 137 
POD each FRM 4,810 8,698,502 | 119,695,535 97,263,961 22,431,574 9,704,610 
LOEB eines tp oath: 4,930 9,919,665 142,959,167 | 116,764,491 26,194, 676 9,385, 627 
LOO sistas auch « 4,953 9,100,707 | 142,375,809 | 116,646,096 25,729, 713 10,351,021 
LO20e ee ara esate? s 5,106 | 9,947,018 | 159,224,937 135, 201,816 24,023,121 10,050, 361 
Re ba ee Reg 5,197 11,018,167 | 178,523,322 | 155,916,232 17,607,090 6,680,971 
i 7 i ae DR 5, 266 10,031,198 139,914,186 | 124,316,726 15, 597, 460 5,515, 069 
(926. Bernt sitovan-wanees 5,337 11,098,222 | 143,055,120 | 126,617,350 16,437,770 8,986,041 
LODE es acct sera 5,472 12,561,490 | 159,855,115 | 141,620,372 18,234, 743 13,508,396 
TG Zoe twee sete e six oes 5,578 13,485,448 | 163,519,320 | 145,769,761 17,749,559 13, 957,613 
LG2G txiisae Peary msyeters 5,706 14,784,230 | 177,840,231 | 158,844,831 18,995, 400 15,600,917 
1027 cristae: Whdee sarees 5,797 15,760,994 | 188,219,777 | 167,206,859 21,012,918 15,532,673 / 
TOD TELE Prayst tae lotes 5,923 17,505,563 | 200,773,408 177, 880,036 22,898 , 367 15,398,181 
1020 Re Payewras ores dard 6,066 17,210,316 | 208,129,287 | 179.833,100 23, 296, 138 14,096,027 
1920 Wea -aeermarys 6,209 17,525,979 | 197,699,353 | 174,285,024 23,414,329 14,016,240 ; 


LOST een pat ee ek te 6,401 16,313,134 | 167,749,651 | 149,012,359 18,737,292 12,906, 487 


—_—_—_ CO errr 
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Attention may be drawn to the excess of the value of money orders issued in 
Canada over the value of money order paid in Canada. This difference (about 
$5,830,000 in 1931 and about $33,580,000 in 1914) represents to a large extent 
remittances made by immigrants and to travellers in foreign countries. It is an 
indication, at least, of the large amounts sent out from Canada, and is an essen- 
tial figure in the computation of our balance of trade. 


§2.—Money Orders, by Provinces, and Total Postal Notes, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 


1927-31. 
Province. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931, 
No. No. No. No. No. 
Money Order Offices in— 
GaRRAR oes to Wen eis kok Aes tee Fa 5,797 5,928 6, 066 6,209 6,401 
Prince Bdward Island... . 6.3)... ee cc doe 68 68 68 70 72 
NOWELL SCOLIG ane. Gavesedch cam eee’ to 382 385 387 400 421 
HNGMWRISEUNS WICK: foc actnoiy soe s este dels 269 284 281 285 306 
RIGA ing od crea shad « #9 <b pun stile Ae! 1,237 1,254 1,291 1,330 1,370 
EES lca «tra atts siete cae ccc ee 1,632 1,653 1,676 1,681 1,696 
INEADMODA- oo wireeres tos +t site es sok de 391 402 414 435 450 
RR ALOMONG AI ace chee os sce otets ste chets 779 805 833 853 891 
JNA STE AEE Ses dey Sangean br etn ae a nen e 555 577 609 643 673 
British Cohimbigcs. ts. . 6 sds ke ot vole § 478 487 499 505 515 
IRGMBECERILOLY Tc ccwce canes ccst Gok 6 8 8 7 7 
Money Orders Issued in— No. No. No. No. No. 
ROMA tc eee he ce wwe elds 17,505,563 | 17,210,316 | 17,525,979 | 16,313,134 
Prince Edward Island. 132,449 133, 302 151,000 151,811 
INOVaoSCOLIR. . ok cee ss 1,082,898 1,082,210 1,177,126 1,134,996 
New Brunswick 625,937 8, 700 726, 631 689 , 993 
CEC eee re oa od a 5 Ses rote 2,680,292 2,614,493 2,859,337 2,698, 723 
IHTATIONF tied Leek 6d SER. IASI: 4,814,717 4,674, 538 4,813,685 4,587,967 
ARIAT CONSUME eel RIS Ne so aceisr ving ae 1,251,054 1,240,124 1, 240, 430 1,139,333 
Saskatchewan... 62.02.0006. i650) 0k. a 3,476,742 3,280,063 3,057,750 2,653 , 994 
PRUDOR Ce er Ae Shae ee ee oho See as 2,128,610 2,149,257 2,056, 748 1,848,114 
British Columbia 1,302,149 1,365, 931 1, 431, 630 1,396,018 
Yukon Territory 10,715 1,698 11,642 12,185 
_ Value of vital Orders Issued in— $ $ $ $ $ 
OPT OE Vib legs O59 UE Ee en a 188, 219,778 |200,773, 403 |203,129, 237 |197,699,353 | 167,749,651 
Prince:Mdward Island... ..........30..% 1,459, 751 1,558,411 1,577,370 1,711,244 1,691, 838 
INOVATSCOUIA I re cule estate cde eeae hs 11,093,311 | 11,498,537 | 11,755,770 | 12,746,149 11, 722,636 
Noy? ber ns wicle.. gota) tesrennseare cei ae 7,057,262 | 7,272,069 | 7,508,412 | 8,236,195 7,408,955 
MICRO RRO crn cart ere ved sis woe oes 25,869,584 | 27,320,599 | 27,915,322 | 29,319,688 26,450, 676 
ROUEATIO ye ES Min cleans dems Heals oie 52,035,548 | 53,329,608 | 53,392,573 | 53,684,627 47.294, 433 
VERTU RCOR COE Poi Garo os68 aid cid cise dais keds eae 6 13,708,401 | 14,024,147 | 14,362,604 | 13,771,051 11,531,293 
Saskatchewan..........6..66.. Ponty ae 38,338,614 | 41,740,502 | 41,087,022 | 35,195,400 26, 142,693 
RAEI ULL ROE s iehatee 5 boa OWS aid garSa Tans 23,327,673 | 27,807,168 | 28,505, 695-| 25,212,265 19,530,975 
BOTs DCO INDE, os fs, ches Seales bcd tase 15,124,890 | 15,986,960 | 16,764,171 | 17,570,154 15,727,240 
PME GU LEEPITODY <, «ou. destin nes easice ne h.s 204,744 235,401 260,298 252,565 248, 907 
Money Orders Paid in— No. No. No. No. No. 
CCE SG Oe SIE ee meter ae a Sameer 14,531,587 | 15,576, oY: 15, 705 | 16,261,451 | 15,194,131 
Prince Edward Island................. 45,996 46,171 295 55,522 57,16 
Near sACORIGIE TE. ola re sys hectinws Recancielt « fais 610,237 628, 956 Pig 589 670,986 659 , 447 
Mew Britswick... 5 ci. c cee ee se ccs 1,019,185 1,091,069 | 1,045,897 | 1,148,453 1,075,018 
EG) ee Sai Au es anna a gm a eer 1,696, 197 1,898,228 2.372.736 2,760,896 2,569,951 
iaiatpe eters. 2k. TES cedar. a 5, 153, 755 5,177,944 4,929,503 4,886,156 4,644,032 
“eT ESL, ak NER a Se an oe a Rn 3,145, 486 3,469, 756 3,462,363 3,337,598 2,980,705 
DamReSO NO WA dee cirors o t5 hs sinae ene itean, « 1,650,023 1,890,988 1,957,848 1,833,069 1,715, 563 
SUL ae 0S aA 2 4 ORI an a I i 613,617 718,610 767, 880 831,021 762,442 
Bratigh Gol Dia, oaks «eas so.0.0 oles oa 595, 953 654, 089 699,147 736,320 728,355 
PUG PETETOFY oo. 0s. oe eos s Tee eres 1,138 Tia 1,447 1,430 1,450 
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82.—Money Orders, by Provinces, and Total Postal Notes, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1927-31—concluded. 


Province. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
Value of Money Orders Paid in— $ $ $ $ $ 
Canad ay coh 50 ancien Eseries" senisinle’s 183,192,237 |192, 416,980 |192, 439,720 |189,558, 749 | 162,773, 000 
Prince’ Edward Islands......4.0..<.09s-- 861, 106 882,195 922,183 962, 828 905,202 
Nova Sdotianree ss oi ai ee 7,890,684 | 7,962,408 | 8,123,644 | 8,615,554 8,089,034 
New Brunswick, 3.2... dfso: tee fdr 12,062,877 | 12,157,500 | 11,896,720 | 12,492,358 11,057, 962 
Quebees oes ees 5 bis Me Per ee hee 22,009,406 | 23,235,516 | 27,166,302 | 30,400,388 | 26,985,799 
On EALION shoe Sed ot eet dee a ete 59,382,950 | 60,099,268 | 55,864,338 | 54,66¢,931 | 48,548,791. 
Manitoba, nso sce cee: sos ete 39,240,302 | 40,905, 097 39,171,978 | 35,474,587 | 27,537,919 
Saskatchewan swccdeect ork : 20,930,351 | 23,908,547 | 24,484,599 | 21,527,686 | 17,473,777 
ADOT tas sr ace ne oi sees Sateen isle, 6 aiel logue 10,822,206 | 12,581,954 | 13,610,889 | 13,784,609 11,467,571 
British Colombia... 5.2.) eaks coeds ae 9,952,841 | 10,650,011 | 11,162,557 | 11,595,062 10,672,398 
Wukon Terfiiory .. 0.2. 4 eaten. otk: 30,515 34,485 36,509 35,741 34,546 


Postal Notes— 
Total notes received and paid...... No.| 7,197,896 | 7,490,169 | 7,912,970 | 8,466,055 8,145, 855 


Total value, including postage stamps ; 
atixe dit =ain yee erm cao Lae $ | 16,188,119 | 16,673,633 | 16,670,112 | 15,578,489 | 14,681,376 


Commission received.............. $ 176, 440 179, 487 184,309 188,098 179,745 


Postage Stamps.—The value of the postage stamps, post cards, etc., sold 
during each of the latest five fiscal years, as shown in the statement of revenue 
in the Postmaster General’s reports, was as follows: $26,226,473 in 1927, $26,200,- 
776 in 1928, $26,475,541 in 1929, $27,101,353 in 1930 and $25,769,781 in 1981. 
Receipts from postage paid in cash were as follows: $6,068,722 in 1927, $7,467,611 
in 1928, $8,410,255 in 1929, $9,045,805 in 1930 and $8,887,322 in 1931. 


Air Mail Services.—In keeping with the policy of retrenchment the air mail 
services were subjected to careful scrutiny early in 1931, but so valuable is the ser- 
vice that the reductions which could be made were found to be few. The Trans- 
Prairie route was rearranged to link up Edmonton with Calgary on the main route 
from Winnipeg, and direct service to the cities of Saskatoon and North Battleford 
was withdrawn without very seriously impairing the postal advantages at those 
places. The experimental service to the Maritime Provinces was withdrawn 
for the present and services between Toronto and Montreal and Toronto and 
Buffalo were also discontinued. 


By means of careful rearrangement and schedule revisions the remaining 
services are being made to serve a distinctly useful purpose in Canadian business 
life and the volume of mail carried per mile has increased substantially. 
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A long desired hook-up between Eastern and Western Canada, through U.S.A. 
lines, was first provided on Feb. 38, 1931, when a regular service between 
Winnipeg and Pembina, N.D., connecting with United States services to Saint 
Paul and Chicago, and thence to Detroit, was established. By means of this 
service a letter posted in Toronto on Monday evening is delivered in Winnipeg on 
Tuesday afternoon and in Calgary and Edmonton on Wednesday morning, with 
correspondingly fast service on the eastward route. Business men, particularly 
on the Prairies, have been quick to appreciate the time-saving qualities of this fine 
service. 


83.—Mileage Flown and Weight of Mails Carried by Air, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931. 


Single Total Weight of 


Route. Distance. Trips Eis Distance Mail 
Scheduled. y Flown. Carried. 
miles. No. No. miles. lb. 
IMGS-SISCOG Me oes SON Cees Shee Salons 42 86 86 2,923 6, 641 
Chibougamau-Oskelaneo superseded by: 

Amos-Chibougamau, Sept. 15, 1930..... 190 64 56 8,720 1,951 

Lac du Bonnet—Bissett............000065 82 96 94 7,708 13,925 
“Leamington—Pelee Island............... 22 194 142 3,124 18,111 
= i é Eastbound 

oncton—Charlottetown via Summer- 100 

side on Kastbound trip. { Bec 178 150 10,260 71,907 

0 
Moncton—Magdalen Island.............. 200 34 41 800 1,818 
Montreal—Albany....f....0ceee cee ee Rote 200 313 296 58, 823 20, 802 
Neontieal—WDetroitiis...0:.0. Slee kmee wn conia ge 2 557-5 608 584 299,104 42,135 
Montreal—Moncton via Saint John....... 467 630 536 184,855 6, 748 
Montreal—Ottawa..........0l. cc cce ee ces 110 61 51 5,610 2,607 
Montreal—Quebec. Discontinued Jan. 

CRON ee er get © tare ocicis lass SA 134 510 449 59,988 2,308 
Montreal—Rimouski..................... 330 92 84 26, 621 54,044 
Narrow Lake—Sioux Lookout........... { itis \ 176 176 26, 634 38,550 
Peace River—North Vermilion.......... aT 4 5 1,670 10,014 
Quebec—Seven Islands...............005 345 68 46 17,940 23,506 
AVES IIA—AMONTONG «6... 5 Seis ops s os eletete 493 730 713 326, 700 26,351 
Seven Islands—Anticosti...............6. 120 16 101 1,200 1,782 
CSPONTO SERA Os pac ste cite anes oases detache 100 304 277 27,635 42,215 
Winnipes—Calearyes. 6) lien eek ole ees 815-5 731 707 528,301 49,448 
Winnipez—Pem bina, .4..655. A. 060 ce ae esll es 66-4 116 114 7,570 4,860 
Mackenzie RIVER SpRvIcE— 

as ee pore emt Ree: 3 | f ie a 

t. Smith—Ft. Resolution............ : 

Ft. Resolution—Ft. Simpson.......... 1, 656 40 62 132,589 62, 687 

Ft. Simpson—Aklavik................ 12 23 
oye: on A kya O08 ee Varied Varied 50 Oniio 4,093 

Motalss esis ee a et tee - - - 1,747,950 506,503 


Service (which is a seasonal operation) almost completely suspended owing to abnormal winter 
weather conditions. 

Subsidies, etc.—The conveyance of mail by land, water and air entailed a 
total expenditure of $15,525,812. during 1930. Land transportation (largely that 
by rural delivery) cost $6,554,150, railway carriage cost $7,804,999, conveyance by 
steamship cost $532,793, while that by air cost $633,870. These amounts were 
paid solely for services rendered as carriers. In addition, however, considerable 
mail is carried on both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, by steamships and steamship 
lines which are especially subsidized by the Government. Table 84, showing 


amounts so paid in 1929, 1930 and 1931, follows:— 
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84.—Mail Subsidies and Steamship Subventions, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1929-31. 


Nore.—The figures in the following table were supplied by F. E. Bawden, Esq., Secretary, 
Department of Trade and Commerce. They appear annually in the ‘‘Public Accounts’’, issued by the 
Finance Department and represent the amounts paid in connection with contracts made under statutory 
potty by the Department of Trade and Commerce for trade services, including the conveyance of 
malls. ; 


Service. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
e $ $ $ 
Atlantic Ocean— 
Canadaiand: South: A rica sscoser a ceuticcion » Pomeroy eee ear 125,000 114,583 147,916 
Eastern Canada and Brazil, Uruguay and the Argentine........ 100, 000 110, 000 120,000 
Canadaiand British Hast Alrica. on oa eon ee Renee ees - - 82,500 
Pacific Ocean— 
British Columbia, Australia and China..................0.008: - 61,600 84, 700 
Canada and New Zealand, on the Pacific..................00-- 103, 183 100,000 100, 000 
Prince Rupert, B.C. and the Queen Charlotte islands.......... 21,000 21,000 21,000 
Vancouver and the British West Indies...............00e0e0e8: 27,000 33,000 47,100. 
Vancouver and ports on Howe sound.............cseececccceee: 5,000 5,000 -,000 
Vancouver and northern ports of British Columbia............. 24,800 24,800 24,800 
Victoria, Vancouver, way ports and Skagway...........e-esee: 25,000 25, 893 25,000 
Victoria and west coast Vancouver island................0000%: 15,000 15, 000 15,000 
Local Services— ' 
Bad deck ondtlonaics:.t cies wciee steric do ean c etic terete ier Tne 10,500 10,500 10,500 
Charlottetowniand Pictou potest cee ee ee eee 35,000 35,000 40,000 
Charlottetown, Victoria and Holliday’s Wharf 5, 000 5,000 7,000 
Dalhousie, N.B., and Carleton, Que...........c.ccceeececceces 3,000 3,000 3,000 
Grand=Manan‘and the:mainland 3. eee te ee ec vena 20, 000 20,000 34, 250 
Halifax and bay of the St. Lawrence............ccccccsceccoees 2,400 4,800 3,600 
Halifax, (Cancso and 'Guysboro, <i. dan... dence bass soe eedaes 9,000 9,000 9,000 - 
Halifax, LaHave and LaHave River ports...............eee0-- 5,538 6, 000 5, 884 
Halifax‘and:Sherbrooke.5-.sucome can cone ee ee 1,500 1,500 1,485 
Halifax, South Cape Breton and Bras d’Or Lake ports......... 5,000 5,000 5,000 
Halifax, Spry Bay and Cape Breton ports.............seseeee- 6, 000 6,000 5,942 
Halifax and west coast of Cape Breton............cccececcccess 6,000 6,000 6, 000 
Tle aux Coudres and les Eboulements............ccccccececeees - - 1,418 
Mainland, Miscou and Shippigan..............sececceccccevess 2,000 2,000 2,000 
Mulgrave, Arichat and Petit de Grat........ .ccceccccscscceccs 12, 868 14, 285 14,776 
Mulgrave and anco Mss, ois <n. 0 so pate ies oe 27,400 27,400 27,400 
Mulgrave and Guysborough, calling at intermediate ports...... 14,000 13, 955 14,000 
Murray Bay and north shore (winter service)..............-..- 32,900 32,900 32,900 
Newcastle, Neguac and Escuminac, calling at intermediate 

ports on the Miramichi river and bay.................0005- 4,500 4,500 4,500 
Parrsboro, Kingsport and Wolfville.............ccceccceecccces 5,000 5,000 5,000 
Pelep island and the mainland =..25.0 5a. ons cal. Geb ene vardcenre 11,000 11,000 10, 906 
Pictou, Mulgrave and Cheticamp............cccssccsccsscceces 11,000 11,000 11,000 
Pictou, New Glasgow and Antigonish Co. ports..............0: 1,000 1,000 1,900 
Pictou, Souris and the Magdalen islands................eeecees 50, 000 50, 000 56, 000 
Port Mulgrave, St. Peters, Irish cove, and Marble mountain... 10,350 10,139 10,350 
Quebec, Natashquan and Harrington, and other ports on the 

north shore of the gulf of St. Lawrence...............ees00. 85,000 85,000 85,000 
Quebec or Montreal and Gaspé, and other ports on the south 

_ shore of the gulf of St. Lawrence...............0eccsceneees 60, 000 60, 000 60, 000 
Rimouski, Matane and the north shore of the lower St. Law- 

FONCG.v.on.cc hte coe Raa ees he ee: Cece eee - = 49,990 
Rimouski and Pointe aux Outardes...............ceceeeceeeees 10,000 12,500 - 
Riviére du Loup and Tadoussac, and other north shore ports...| - 15,000 14, 625 14, 647 
St. Catherine’s bay and Tadoussac...............cceceeceseuss 4,663 5,000 5,000 
Saint John and Bear river, and other way ports..............-. 2,000 2,000 2,000 
Paint John and Bridestown5.,.. ose atectocnlcsthoueoee 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Saint Johnaud-Contrevillesss ue. 26 ou owes eee te eee 764 - - 
Daint Jobn-and Digby e750. Mino bec oan de cane ee 15,000 15,000 15,000 
Saint John, Digby, Annapolis and Granville................... 2,000 2,000 2,000 
Saint John and Margaretville, and other ports on the bay of 

PM dy ese ore eae eae ee ee ee ee ne 4,500 4,500 4,500 
Saint John and Minas Basin ports..............e.cececceceeces: 5,000 5,000 5,000 
Saint John and St. Andrews, calling at intermediate ports...... 4,000 4,000 4,000 
Saint John, Westport and Yarmouth, and other way ports...... 18,000 18,000 18,000 
paint John/and Weymouth, .-:<... cet ce ee 1,500 1,500 - 
Summerville, Burlington and Windsor, N.S...............2000- 500 500 488 
Sydney and bay of the St. Lawrence, calling at way ports...... 18,000 18,000 27,227 
Sydney and Bras d’Or Lake ports, and ports on the west coast 

OH Cane Breton occ .-t woke cece eae ee a 18,000 18,000 18,000 
Sydnoy‘and Whycocomagh 4) fe 6. Se bee elk ete 16,000 16,000 16,000 
Trois Pistoles and. Les Escoumains. .............ssccecececceecs 1,000 - > 
Grant to the province of British Columbia for the improvement 

of the mail service on inland waters in that province....... 3,000 3,000 = 
Inspection of subsidized steamship services............ceeeeeee 4,507 4,294 4,962 


Ota Ie fi Pe oe tebe bone eee ere ee 1,026,375 | 1,083,436 1,322,745 


eee eee SSS.» 


CHAPTER XIX.—LABOUR AND WAGES.! 
PART I.—LABOUR. 


Section 1,—Occupations of the People. 


This section, formerly appearing in the Labour and. Wages chapter of the 
Year Book, has been transferred to the Population chapter, where a fairly extended 
analysis of the occupations of the people in 1921 appeared at pp. 134-147 of the 
1929 Year Book. 


Section 2.—The Dominion Department of Labour. 


The Department of Labour of the Dominion Government was established 
in 1900 under the authority of the Conciliation Act, 1900 (63-64 Vict., c. 24). Its 
chief duties originally comprised the administration of certain provisions of this 
Statute designed to aid in the prevention and settlement of labour disputes, the 
administration of the Government’s fair wage policy for the protection of workmen 
employed on Dominion Government contracts and on works aided by grants of 
public funds, the collection and classification of statistical and other information 
relative to conditions of labour, and the publication of a monthly periodical known 
as the Labour Gazette. From 1900 to 1909 the Department was administered by 
the Postmaster General, who was also Minister of Labour. It was constituted a 
separate Department under the Labour Department Act, 1909 (R.S.C. 1927, c. 111). 


The work of the Department was greatly increased in 1907 by the passage 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 112). At present 
the Department is also charged with the administration of an Act passed in 1918 
known as the Employment Offices Co-ordination Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 57), the 
Government Annuities Act of 1908 (R.S.C. 1927, c. 7), the Technical Education 
Act enacted in 1919 (R.S.C. 1927, c. 193), the White Phosphorus Matches Act 
of 1914 (R.S.C. 1927, c. 128), the Combines Investigation Act of 1923 (R.8.C. 
1927, c. 26), the Old Age Pensions Act of 1927 (R.S.C. 1927, c. 156), the Fair Wages 
and Hight Hour Day Act of 1930 (20-21 Geo. V, c. 20), the Vocational Education 
Act, 1931 (21-22 Geo. V, c. 59), the Unemployment Relief Act of 1930 (21 Geo. V, 
c. 1) and the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931 (21-22 Geo. V,c.58). The 
scope of the Department has increased in other directions, especially in the investiga- 
tion of the cost of living and in connection with the International Labour Organiza- 
tion of the League of Nations. For a report of the operations of the Old Age 
Pensions Act, see p. 659 and for the proceedings of the Combines Investigation Act, 
1923, see p. 671. For the operations of the Government Annuities Act of 1908 and 
the Technical Education Act, see the chapters on Insurance and Education, 
respectively. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act.—The Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act (R.S.C. 1927, c. 112), has attracted considerable favourable attention 


1The sections and subsections of this chapter, with the exceptions of Section 3; Section 7; and Section 
9, Subsection 3; all of Part I, have been revised by, or under the direction of, H. H. Ward, Deputy Minister, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. The information in Section 3, Part I, has been obtained through the 
courtesy of the provincial Departments of Labour or Bureaus of Labour, and that in Section 7, Part I, 
has been revised by the chairmen of the respective provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 
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from legislators and publicists throughout the world. As enacted in 1907, it for- 
bids strikes and lockouts in industrial disputes affecting mines and public utilities 
until the matters in dispute have been dealt with by a board of conciliation and 
investigation consisting of three members, two appointed by the Minister of Labour 
on the recommendation of the respective parties to the dispute, the third on the 
recommendation of the first two, or, if they fail to agree, by the Minister himself. 
After their report has been made, either of the parties to the dispute may reject it 
and declare a strike or a lockout, a course adopted, however, only in a small percent- 
age of cases. The machinery of the Act may be extended to other industries with 
the consent of the parties concerned. In January, 1925, a judgment was rendered 
by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council declaring that the Act as it stood 
was not within the competence of the Dominion Parliament.! At the ensuing session 
of Parliament amendments were therefore made to the Statute, with the object 
of limiting its operation to matters not within exclusive provincial jurisdiction. 
It was also provided by these amendments that the Statute should apply in the 
case of “any dispute which is within the exclusive legislative jurisdiction of 
any Province and which by the legislation of the Province is made subject to the 
provisions of this Act”’. 


The Legislatures of six of the provinces, namely, British Columbia, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, have taken advan- 
tage of this provision and enacted enabling legislation, by which the Dominion 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act becomes operative in respect of disputes 
of the classes named in the Dominion law and otherwise within exclusive pro- 
vincial jurisdiction. 


A review of the proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
from its enactment in March, 1907, to Mar. 31, 1931, shows that during the 24 
years 752 applications were received for the establishment of boards of conciliation 
and investigation, as a result of which 509 boards were established. In all but 
38 cases, strikes (or lockouts) were averted or ended. 


Fair Wages Branch.—The Fair Wages Branch of the Department of Labour 
is charged with the preparation of fair wages conditions and schedules of minimum 
wage rates, which are inserted in Dominion Government contracts and must be 
adhered to by contractors in the execution of such works. The number of fair 
wage schedules prepared, from the adoption of the Fair Wages Resolutions in 1900 
up to the end of the fiscal year 1930-31, was 5,598. The number of fair wage 
schedules and clauses furnished during the fiscal year 1930-31 was 459. 


The fair wages policy of the Government of Canada was originally based on a 
resolution adopted by the House of Commons in 1900 and was expressed in an 
Order in Council adopted on June 7, 1922, and amended on April 9, 1924. As 
drawn up by Order in Council it was applied to contracts for building and construc- 
tion operations, also to contracts for the manufacture of certain classes of Govern- 
ment supplies. The policy required that the current wages rates and working 
hours of the district should be observed in the case of all workmen employed, or 
if there were no current rates or hours in existence, then fair and reasonable conditions 
in both respects. Contracts for railway construction to which the Dominion 
Government has granted financial aid, either by way of subsidy or guarantee, are 
likewise subject to fair wages conditions. The policy has, moreover, been extended 


1See page 241 of the Labour Gazette for February 1925, for text of judgment of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council in regard to the validity of this Statute. 
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within recent years to cover contracts for works carried out by the several Harbour 
Commissions which have been aided by grant of public funds. 


An Order in Council was passed on Dec. 3, 1929, providing for the payment 
of current wage rates to workmen employed in the construction, alteration, extension, 
maintenance and operation of works for the utilization of water powers under 
licence from the Dominion Government. The Fair Wages Clause was also inserted 
in an important agreement made by the Dominion Government with one of the 
paper companies for the cutting of pulpwood in the province of Manitoba, under 
which the company agreed to pay to those employed in the industry wage rates 
not less than those generally accepted as current in each trade or occupation in 
similar industries, and to maintain conditions of labour not less favourable than 
those prevailing in similar industries in the district. 


On May 30, 1930, an Act of Parliament was adopted, known as the Fair Wage 
and Kight-Hour Day Act, 1930, which provides for the payment of current wages 
rates to all persons employed on contracts made with the Government of Canada 
for works of construction, remodelling, repair or demolition, provided that the wages 
in all cases shall be such as are fair and reasonable. This Statute also directed 
that the working hours of persons while so employed shall not exceed eight hours 
a day. It was further declared that the foregoing conditions aré to be applied to 
all workmen employed by the Government itself on the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work. 


On Mar. 27, 1930, an Order in Council was passed providing that, except 
in cases where the work of employees was intermittent in character, or the application 
of the rule was not deemed to be practicable, or in the public interest, the hours 
of work of any Dominion Government employees who had up to that time been 
required to work more than eight hours daily should be reduced to eight hours a 
day, with a half holiday on Saturday. 


The Department of Labour is frequently consulted by other Departments of 
the Government regarding the wage rates to be observed in connection with work 
undertaken on the day labour plan. | 


Labour Gazette.—A monthly publication, known as the Labour Gazette, 
has been issued by the Dominion Department of Labour since its establishment 
in 1900. It contains a monthly review of the industrial situation in Canada and 
of the state of employment, including reports of the operations of the Employment 
Service of Canada in the various provinces, also information relative to: labour 
legislation, wage rates and hours of labour, wholesale and retail prices of staple 
commodities in Canada and other countries, labour disputes (including the proceed- 
ings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act), industrial accidents, legal 
decisions affecting labour, industrial training and technical education, proceedings 
under the Combines Investigation Act, and other matters of general or current 
industrial interest. The Labour Gazette is widely distributed throughout Canada, 
and the statistical and other information contained therein is constantly used in 
connection with wages and other issues between employers and workers. <A 
subscription charge of 20c. per annum is made for this publication. 


Labour Legislation.—Much attention is devoted to labour legislation. 
Information as to new laws enacted by the Dominion and the provinces is kept 
up to date, while notes or articles regarding their provisions are published in the 
Labour Gazette. Since 1917, the Department has published annual reports con- 
taining the text of Canadian labour laws enacted during each year, together with 
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an introduction summarizing this legislation under subject headings. The first 
of these reports was based on a consolidation of Dominion and provincial labour 
legislation as existing at the end of 1915, which was made from the most recent 
revised Statutes and the subsequent annual volumes of Statutes up to 1915, and 
which formed the Department’s report on labour legislation for 1915. Reports 
on the labour laws enacted in the four succeeding years were published in regular 
order. In 1920 a further consolidation was brought out and annual reports supple- 
mentary thereto were issued in 1921, 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925 and 1926. A third 
consolidated report on labour legislation containing the texts of the Dominion and 
provincial labour laws up to the end of 1928, was issued in December, 1929. Sup- 
plements containing labour laws of 1929 were issued in 1930 and 1931, respectively. 
The Department of Labour has also published various articles dealing with provincial 
labour laws, indicating the extent to which these have been standardized and the 
differences which exist. 


The advantage of uniformity in the laws relating to the welfare of persons 

engaged in industrial work in the several provinces was pointed out in June, 1919, 
by a Royal Commission on Industrial Relations, and this view was endorsed by 
a resolution of the National Industrial Conference held in September, 1919. A 
commission established in 1920, composed of representatives of the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments, of employers and of workers, to consider this subject, 
met in Ottawa between April 26 and May 1, 1920, and formulated recommendations 
looking to greater uniformity in provincial laws relative to workmen’s compensation, 
factory control, mining, and minimum wages for women and girls. 


Joint Industrial Councils.—One section of the report of the Royal Com- 
mission of 1919 on Industrial Relations dealt with shop committees and industrial 
councils, the Commissioners urging the adoption in Canada of the principles under- 
lying Whitley Councils and kindred systems. The subject-was also discussed at 
the National Industrial Conference of 1919. The committee to which the matter 
was referred made a unanimous report, urging the necessity for greater co-operation 
between employer and employee and stating their belief that this end could be 
furthered by the establishment of joint industrial councils. 


Under Order in Council P.C. 2232 of Dec. 22, 1928, there was established an 
Advisory Committee on the Civil Service Superannuation Act to advise the Treasury 
Board in respect to matters incidental to the administration of the Act. This 
Committee is composed of five representatives named by organizations of civil 
servants and five named by the Government, of whom three are named by the 
Department of Finance, one by the Department of Insurance and one by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. The Committee began its sessions in January, 1929, and is still 
functioning in connection with matters affecting the superannuation of public 
employees. 


Section 3.—Provincial Labour Departments and Bureaus. 


The rapid industrial development at the end of the nineteenth century in 
Quebec and Ontario, the leading manufacturing provinces, brought with it the 
recognition of the need of special provincial offices to safeguard the interests of 
labour, with the result that the Ontario Bureau of Labour was established in 1900 
and the Quebec Department of Public Works and Labour in 1905. In 1904 an 
Act was passed in New Brunswick providing for a Bureau of Labour but this 
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never became operative. Some years later, to cope with conditions created by 
the growth of industry in the West, Acts were passed providing for the creation 
of provincial Bureaus of Labour in Manitoba (1915), in British Columbia (1917), 
in Saskatchewan (1920), and in Alberta (1922). 


The Quebec Department of Labour.—This Department was formerly 
known as the Department of Public Works and Labour, each division having a 
separate Deputy Minister, but at the session of 1921 the Legislature created each 
division a distinct Department. 


Its duties include the institution and control of inquiries into important 
industrial questions and those relating to manufactures, and it may collect useful 
facts and statistics relating thereto, to be transmitted to the Quebec Bureau of 
Statistics. The Department is charged with the administration of provincial 
Acts respecting trade disputes, factory inspection, maintenance of fair wage clauses 
in Provincial Government contracts, superintendence of licensed registry offices 
for domestic workers, inspection of boilers and foundries, prevention of fires, estab- 
lishment and maintenance of provincial employment offices, the issue of educational 
certificates to wage-earners under 16 years of age, together with the inspection of 
heating installations, steam, hot-water and hot-air furnaces. The Department’s 
functions also include the qualification of electricians and contractors in that line 
of business, the qualification of stationary engineers and firemen, and the in- 
spection of boilers registered under the Interprovincial Code, together with the 
registering of the blue prints in connection with the construction of boilers. The 
Department publishes annual reports outlining the work performed, 


The Department of Labour of Ontario.—The Department of Labour of 
Ontario was established in 1919 and placed under the direction of a Minister and 
a Deputy Minister of Labour. This Department had its origin in the Bureau of 
Industries which had been formed in 1882 as a part of the activities of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to collect and publish statistics relating to the industries of 
the province and (later) to administer the first Factory Act of Ontario proclaimed 
law in 1886. In 1900 a Bureau of Labour attached to the Department of Public 
Works was authorized to collect and publish information relating to employment, 
wages and hours, strikes, labour organizations and general conditions of labour. 
Several investigations were made regarding such matters and the first free employ- 
ment offices were opened by the Bureau of Labour. In 1916 this Bureau was in 
turn superseded by the Trades and Labour Branch, also- under the Ministry of 
Public Works but administered by a Superintendent. ‘The establishment of the 
Branch had been recommended by the Ontario Commission on Unemployment and 
the expansion of the work undertaken by the Branch and the increase in the demands 
made upon its resources led to the creation of a special Department of the Govern- 
ment by the Department of Labour Act, 1919. Following certain changes in the 
Ontario Cabinet in September, 1930, the Honourable J. D. Monteith became Minister 
of Public Works and Labour. 


The Department of Labour administers the following Acts: The Department 
of Labour Act; The Factory, Shop and Office Building Act; The Steam Boiler 
Act; The Operating Engineers Act; The Building Trades Protection Act; The 
Employment Agencies Act; The Apprenticeship Act; The Regulations respecting 
the Protection of Persons working in Compressed Air; The Regulations respecting 
the Protection of Persons working in Tunnels and Open Caissons; The Minimum 
Wage Act. The Department is required to maintain employment offices, to collect 
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information respecting employment, sanitary and other conditions in work places, 
wages and hours of work, and to study labour legislation in other parts of the British 
Empire and in foreign countries, as well as any suggested changes in the labour 
laws of Ontario. The representatives of the Department of Labour have right of 
access to offices, factories and other work places at any reasonable hour, and may be 
authorized to hold inquiries under the Public Inquiries Act. The Department 
publishes annual reports which cover the work of the officers employed in the admin- 
istration of the various Acts assigned to it and contain much statistical and other 
information pertaining to labour. The Minimum Wage Act is administered by a 
board of five persons, two representing employers and two representing employees, 
with an impartial chairman; two of the members are women. 


Manitoba Bureau of Labour.—The Act of 1915, establishing the Manitoba 
Bureau of Labour, provided that it be attached to the Department of Public Works; 
an amendment of 1922, however, provided for its attachment to any other Depart- 
ment, as the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may determine. 


The Bureau is established to co-operate with employers, trade unions and 
others. It is charged with the enforcement of the following Acts: The Manitoba 
Factories Act ; The Bake Shops Act ; The Building Trades Protection Act ; The 
Fair Wage Act; The Electricians’ Licence Act; The Elevator and Hoist Act; 
The Shops Regulation Act; The Public Buildings Act; The Minimum Wage Act; 
The Steam Boiler Act; the licensing of cinematograph projectionists under The 
Public Amusements Act; The Fires Prevention Act; The One Day Rest in Seven 
Act. 


Saskatchewan Department of Railways, Labour and Industries.—This 
was created as a separate Department by an Act passed in 1928. It is presided 
over by the Minister of Railways, Labour and Industries, assisted by a permanent 
Deputy Minister. ‘The functions of the Department include the administration 
of the following Acts: The Factories Act and Elevator Regulations, The Steam Boil- 
ers Act, The Building Trades Protection Act, The Act protecting the payment of 
wages to certain employees, The Mines Safety and Welfare Act, The Minimum 
Wage Act, and the Order in Council respecting fair wages in government contracts, 
also of all matters connected with railways over which the Government of Saskat- 
chewan by any Act may have control. It is also charged with the operation of public 
free employment offices; the collection and publication of statistics relating to em- 
ployment; wages and hours of labour throughout the province; strikes.and other 
difficulties; trade unions and labour organizations; the relations between capital 
and labour, and other subjects connected with industrial problems; the commercial, 
industrial and sanitary conditions of employment; raw products of Saskatchewan 
and their industrial possibilities; and such other matters as may be related to indus- 
trial development. 


Alberta Bureau of Labour.—The Act of 1922, creating the Alberta Bureau 
of Labour, provided that the Bureau be in charge of a Minister having under him 
a Commissioner of Labour. The latter is empowered to collect and publish infor- 
mation and statistics affecting labour, and to administer such Acts as may be assigned 
to the Bureau by Order in Council. Important among these Acts are: The 
Alberta Government Employment Bureau Act; The Minimum Wage Act; The 
Boilers Act; The Factories Act; The Theatres Act; The Trades Schools Act. 
The Bureau issues annual reports. 
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The British Columbia Department of Labour.—This Department was 
instituted by an Act of 1917, under a Minister and Deputy Minister of Labour. 
It administers the laws of British Columbia affecting labour, and is empowered to 
collect information respecting industries, wages, employment, prices, labour organ- 
izations and other data pertaining to labour problems. Prominent among the 
Acts under the jurisdiction of the Department are: The Minimum Wage Act 
for Female Employees; The Male Minimum Wage Act (passed in 1929); The 
Hours of Work Act; The Semi-Monthly Payment of Wages Act; The Factories 
Act. The Department also operates the employment bureaus within the province. 
The Deputy Minister of Labour is ex officio Chairman of the Board of Adjustment 
under the Hours of Work Act, of 1923, which, with exceptions, provides for the 
eight-hour working day in industry; he is also Chairman of the Male Minimum 
Wage Board. Annual reports are published by the Department, containing much 
information respecting labour matters. 


Section 4.—Canada and the International Labour 
Organization.! 


The International Labour Organization of the League of Nations was set up 
in accordance with Part XIII of the Treaties of Peace, to promote the improve- 
ment of industrial conditions by legislative action and international agreement. 

The Organization comprises the Permanent International Labour Office in 
Geneva, Switzerland, and the International Labour Conference, which meets 
annually and is composed of four representatives of each Member State, two of 
whom are government delegates, while two represent the employers and the employed 
respectively. Fifty-five countries are members of the International Labour Organ- 
ization, including all of the important industrial countries of the world except the 
United States. 


The International Labour Office functions as a secretariat of the annual con- 
ference, and also collects and publishes information on subjects relating to industria! 
life and labour. ‘The Office is under the control of a Governing Body consisting 
of 24 persons, appointed by the International Labour Conference, of whom 12 
represent Governments, 6 represent employers and 6 represent workers. In addition 
to its control of the Labour Office, the Governing Body is charged with the prepara- 
tion of the agenda of the annual conference. 


Under the terms of the Peace Treaties, eight of the government seats on the 
Governing Body are held by the countries of ‘‘chief industrial importance’. Canada 
was designated by the Council of the League of Nations as one of the eight states 
of ‘chief industrial importance’. The Minister of Labour is the Government 
representative on this body. Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, is one of the six workers’ representatives on the Governing 
Body. ; 

The conclusions of the International Labour Conference are cast in the form 
of draft conventions or recommendations, addressed to the national Governments 
which comprise the membership of the International Labour Organization. A 
two-thirds majority of the Conference is required for the adoption of either a draft 
convention or recommendation. Under the Treaties of Peace, the Member States 


1On this subject see also the 1921 Year Book, pp. 607-609; 1922-23 Year Book, pp. 704-707; 1924 Year 
Book, pp. 666-670; 1925 Year Book, pp. 676-678; 1926 Year Book, pp. 679-681; 1927-28 Year Book, pp. 
735-737; 1929 Year Book, pp. 725-727: 1930 Year Book, pp. 710-712 and the 1931 Year Book, pp. 753-755. 
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are bound to bring the draft conventions or recommendations before the authority 
or authorities within whose competence the subject matter lies, for the enactment 
of legislation or other action. Thus the findings of the Conference only become 
binding in the various countries concerned if and when action regarding them is 
taken by the latter. 


Most of the proposals dealt with in the successive meetings of the Labour 
Conference since its establishment in 1919 have been adjudged by the law officers 
of the Crown in Canada to fall within provincial jurisdiction. The draft conven- 
tions and recommendations of the Conference have in all cases been brought to 
the attention of the Dominion Parliament, while those which dealt with subjects 
within provincial control were also referred to the Provincial Governments. 


The Dominion Department of Labour is entrusted with the duties arising out 
of the relations of Canada with the International Labour Organization. ‘These 
have entailed much correspondence, not only with the International Labour Organ- 
ization but also with the different Departments of the Dominion Government, 
with the provinces, and with employers’ and workers’ organizations. Replies have 
also been prepared in the Department of Labour to various questionnaires issued by 
the International Labour Office. Performance of these duties has necessitated 
a close study of the different technical questions which have figured on the agenda 
of the various conferences and at the meetings of the Governing Body. A bulletin 
entitled ‘‘Canada and the International Labour Conference’’, issued by the Depart- 
ment of Labour in February, 1922, furnished information respecting the International 
Labour Organization. Comprehensive articles dealing with the proceedings of 
the annual sessions of the International Conference have been published from year 
to year in the Labour Gazetie. These articles contain the text of the various 
draft conventions and recommendations of this Conference. 


Fifteen sessions of the International Labour Conference have been held. Thirty- 
one draft conventions and 39 recommendations have been adopted at these annual 
gatherings. 


The draft conventions and recommendations of the Conference have, among 
other subjects, related to the following: hours of labour, measures for the avoid- 
ance of unemployment, employment conditions of women and children, employ- — 
ment conditions of seamen, employment in agriculture, weekly rest, statistics of 
immigration and emigration, principles of factory inspection, inspection of emigrants 
on board ship, workmen’s compensation for accidents and occupational diseases, 
sickness insurance, minimum wages, prevention of accidents to dockers, forced 
labour and regulation of hours of work of salaried employees and of workers in coal 
mines. 


Up to December, 1931, 447 ratifications of these conventions had been registered 
with the League of Nations, of which 7 were conditional or with delayed application; 
49 had been approved by the competent national authority and 125 had been 
recommended to the competent national authority for approval. 


Canadian Action on Draft Conventions and Recommendations.—The 
action taken by the Dominion and the Provincial Governments on the draft con- 
ventions and recommendations of the International Labour Conference has been 
summarized in the articles on this subject published in previous Year Books and 
referred to in the footnote on p. 633. 
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Section 5.—Organized Labour in Canada. 


The Dominion Department of Labour publishes an annual report on labour 
organization ; this sets out the various branches of unionism in existence, the 
principles on which they are founded, their chief activities, and statistics of the 
different groups comprised in the trade unions of the Dominion. Reference is 
also made in this annual report to the principal international labour organizations 
with which the organized workers of Canada are affiliated. 


Trade unionism in Canada occupies a unique position, by reason of the fact 
that most organized workers in the Dominion are members of organizations whose 
headquarters are located in a foreign country, viz., the United States. This con- 
dition is explained when it is understood that workers move freely from one country 
to the other in order to find employment. In years gone by Canadian workmen 
who sought a livelihood in the United States greatly outnumbered those who came 
from that country to Canada. As industry was further developed in the United 
States there arose a number of unions of various crafts, and with these the Canadian 
workers soon became affiliated. With the development of industry in the Dominion, 
many of these Canadians returned to their native land, bringing with them the 
gospel of trade unionism and collective bargaining as a means of protecting their 
rights. In many instances these trade unionists became the nuclei of strong bodies 
of organized workers formed in Canadian cities. 


The usual résumé of the origin and growth of the trades union movement in 
Canada has been omitted in this edition, owing to considerations of space. The 
interested reader is referred to pp. 712-714 of the 1930 edition of the Year Book 
and to “Labour Organization in Canada, 1930”, published by the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour. This latter publication presents the history and present organiza- 
tion of trades unionism in the Dominion in a very comprehensive manner. The 
following paragraphs give a short sketch of the present organization of the five 
main groups into which Canadian labour organizations now fall. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.—Through the initiative of the 
Toronto Trades Assembly (now the Toronto District Trades and Labour Council), 
the first national labour organization, the Canadian Labour Union, was formed 
in Toronto in September, 1873. This organization held its second and third annual 
meetings in 1874 and 1875, but disappeared as a result of the serious depression of 
the later ’70’s. In 1883 the Trades and Labour Council of Toronto, feeling the 
necessity of the wage-earners of Canada having a medium through which to express 
their opinions, assumed the responsibility of calling another trades and labour con- 
gress, which met in Toronto on Dec. 26, with 47 delegates. On the summons of 
the Toronto Council, a second meeting, with 109 delegates, assembled on Sept. 
14, 1886, the first occasion on which any labour body outside of the province of 
Ontario was represented. A permanent organization was effected at this meeting 
under the name of “Trades and Labour Congress of the Dominion of Canada’. 
This was the title of the organization until 1895, when the title ‘Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada” was adopted in preference to “Canadian Federation of Labour’’. 
Since 1886 conventions have been held annually, the 1930 meeting in Regina being 
counted as the 46th. The Trades and Labour Congress is representative of inter- 
national trade unionism in the Dominion, the bulk of its membership being drawn 
from the international organizations which have local branches in Canada. Accord- 
ing to reports for 1930, the Congress received payment of per capita tax on the 
Canadian membership of 61 international bodies and also from two national organiza- 
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tions which had their entire membership in the Dominion; the combined member- 
ship being 130,417 comprised in 1,519 local branches. With other affiliations and 
unions directly under charter, the Congress had at the close of 1930 a total mem- 
bership of 137,734 in 1,561 branches. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour.—The All-Canadian Congress of Labour 
was organized Mar. 16, 1927, by labour bodies not eligible for membership in the 
old established Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. One of the promoters 
of the new body was the Canadian Federation of Labour, which was formed as a 
result of the expulsion from the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada of Knights 
of Labour assemblies and all other unions which were composed of members of 
crafts over which existing international organizations claimed jurisdiction. With 
the formation of the All-Canadian Congress of Labour the Canadian Federation 
passed out of existence. At the close of 1930 the All-Canadian Congress of Labour 
had eleven central bodies in affiliation, with a combined membership of 23,984, as 
well as 27 directly chartered local unions, with a membership of 3,979, making. 
a total combined reported membership of 27,963. 


Membership of International Organizations in Canada.—At the close 
of 1930 there were 84 international craft organizations having one or more local 
branch unions in Canada, one less than the number recorded in 1929. These 
bodies among them had 1,946 local branches in the Dominion with 203,478 members. 
The membership of the two industrial unions with branches in the Dominion was 
27,465 comprised in 51 branches. Thus the total international trade union mem- 
bership in Canada at the close of 1930 was 230,943. The international craft 
organizations represent approximately 63 p.c. of the total of all classes of workers 
in the Dominion organized under trade union auspices (Table 2). 


Canadian Central Labour Bodies.—There are in Canada 27 Canadian 
central labour bodies, 20 of which are in direct opposition to the international 
organizations. In some instances these Canadian central labour bodies have 
been formed by secessionists from international unions. The combined member- 
ship of the Canadian central labour organizations on Dec. 31, 1930, was 57,168, 
comprised in 673 local branches (Table 3). 


Membership of Independent Units.—There are 31 independent local labour 
bodies in the Dominion, 29 of which had a membership of 9,338 at the end of 1930, 
the remaining two not reporting. 


Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada.—During the period when the 
Knights of Labour operated in Quebec, there existed also four independent unions, 
one of labourers and three of leather and shoe workers. Up to 1902 these several 
bodies were represented at the annual conventions of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. In that year, in an effort to eliminate a duplication of unions 
and bring the independent bodies under the banner of the international organizations, 
the Trades Congress denied them further representation. The Knights of Labour 
assemblies gradually disappeared, but the independent unions continued to exist. 
Up to the time of the expulsion by the Trades Congress of those bodies which were 
outside the ranks of the international organizations there was only one Catholic 
union, that composed of shoe workers in the city of Quebec, which had accepted 
the social doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church and admitted a chaplain (a 
member of the clergy), this course being adopted in 1901 following the adjustment 
of a dispute in the shoe industry in that city by the archbishop of the diocese. Some 
years later a number of other national unions were formed in the province of Quebec, 
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all of which accepted for their guidance the declarations of Pope Leo XIII, who 
on May 15, 1891, issued an encyclical on ‘The Condition of the Working Classes’, 
the provisions of which were subsequently proclaimed by Pope Pius X as funda- 
mental rules for workingmen’s associations. In 1918 a conference of national 
unions was held in Quebec city, followed by other meetings in Three Rivers in 
1919 and Chicoutimi in 1920; the delegates at the latter conference, numbering 
225 from 120 unions, decided to establish a permanent central body to co-ordinate 
the work of the scattered units. Accordingly, at the 1921 conference held in Hull, 
at which approximately 200 delegates representing 89 unions were present, a con- 
stitution to govern the new body was approved. The name selected was Federation 
of Catholic Workers of Canada and permanent officers were elected, the constitu- 
tion and by-laws becoming effective on Jan. 1, 1922. From information at hand, 
there are 108 National Catholic unions with a combined membership of 25,000. 


One Big Union.—A number of delegates from Western Canada to the Quebec 
convention of 1918, dissatisfied with the alleged reactionary policy of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, held a caucus at which it was decided to concentrate 
their energies towards having the Trades Congress legislate in accordance with 
their views. Some months later a meeting of delegates was called by the British 
Columbia Federation of Labour to assemble immediately following the annual 
convention of that body, which, for the first time in its history, met outside of the 
province under its jurisdiction, in Calgary. The conference assembled on Mar. 13, 
1919, with 239 delegates present; the outcome of the meeting was the formation 
of an industrial organization, the ‘One Big Union’”’. On June 11, 1919, a conference 
of the advocates of the new body was held in Calgary to further the plans of the 
organization, which had a membership of 41,150 at the close of 1919. From the 
outset the O.B.U. met with much opposition from the old-established labour unions, 
represented by the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, which was opposed 
to the substitution of industrial unionism for the existing system of craft unions. 
According to information supplied the Department by the general secretary, the 
O.B.U. at the close of 1930 had 45 units under charter, one of which was located 
in the United States, as well as two central labour councils (bodies similar to trades 
and labour councils), the combined reported membership being 23,724. 


Total Reported Membership of Organized Labour in Canada.—At the 
close of 1930 the numerical strength of organized labour in Canada was given by 
the Department of Labour as follows: international organizations, 1,997 local 
branches with an aggregate membership of 230,943; Canadian central labour 
bodies, 673 branches and 57,168 members; independent units, 31 with 9,338 
members; National Catholic unions, 108 with 25,000 members; grand total, 2,809 
local branches and 322,449 members. As compared with 1929, this represents 
an increase of 31 branches and of 2,973 members. 


“Table 1 shows by years the membership of trade unions in Canada since 1911. 
1.—Membership of Trade Unions in Canada, 1911-30. 


Members. Year. Members. 
TS SATS 2 ALOR Marth: Any, cca can of nate ee cuahels chara tniats 313,320 
LGOMMUZOE kD 22): oct, hore aeahautectiasdictate.svate o ofars atesemtecinze 276,621 
L997 |7 1 DDB st dare Serer Dhedelataee 2 flores eid sueeischalst = 278,092 
TGOGRUGS | LODE. ¥. Aoyama ids ted tee anise bine 260, 643 
TAS SAS eld OD Orc varhpete faten ereiel wchstals aie aidie tee te ce% 271, 064 
LOUEAO Te dO 26 tema. .re estat doe meus + abe’s 274, 064 
QOS C30 elOD 7 xeatoed red esrcsvetesaned docctoreaitd see 290, 282 
DAS Rie lO 2S) bcd waghttak ak crerstestactiee’s sisracrisre 24s 300, 602 
BUS MOAT HALO2O 508, Nerden ths deeb. aidéiek eo ke es 319,476 
a isintel Pog | a UST U peans Sae ube een eee Writ arr xi 322,449 
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International Trade Unions Operating in Canada.—Table 2 gives the 
names of the 84 international craft labour organizations and the two industrial 


unions which now carry on operations in Canada, and shows: 


(1) the number 


of branches which were in existence in the Dominion at the close of 1930, and (2) 
the reported membership. The reported figures in Tables 2 and 3 are given in 
italics where the information has been obtained from sources other than the head- 


quarters of the indicated organization. 


2.—International Trade Unions Operating in Canada. 


NUMBER OF BRANCHES AND NUMBER OF MEMBERS IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1930. 


International Organization. 


American. Federation of WabourAty src csrestcenie meee Seen cia ee aoe oe tae 
Asbestos Workers, International Association of Heat and Frost Insulators and... 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ International Union of America............ 
Barbers’ International Union of America, JourneyMen..............cceeescceees 
Bill Posters and Billers of America, International Alliance of..... eritiae eae whats 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers, International Brotherhood of.......... 
Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders and Helpers; International Brotherhood of..... 
Bookbinders, International Brotherhood of.............0.eeesecvecceccssseecees 
Bootand shoe: Workers .UmOn: etn ot er eee ees ater ene re La etna ems 
Ee res Cereal and Soft Drink Workers, International Union of the 
MOL G OC assess sce ce sc oy 5yaroe je cao aed Rossi SEs ene Ee BREN sees cs eases ae ene eres 
Bricklayers’, Masons’ and Plasterers’ International Union of America........... 
Bridge, Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, International Association of.. 
Broom and Whisk Makers’ Union, International...............c.cceeeccceeccees 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, United Brotherhood of..................0+- 
Carvers’ Association of America, International Wood.............ccceseeeeceees 
Cigarmakers’ International Union of America........2.. 2... ect e cscs cseseccces 
Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union..................6- 
Clothing Workers of America, Amaleamated ...tcc sec come ws See ee ta mie sete ae 
Commercial Telesraphers? Umionof AmCricas . tha. cls ecto chiels sense eee ee cli eceiantt 
Conductors: Order of. sleeping Car na. cm geaer on meek esa iceeeieaaaser emer 
Electrical Workers, International Brotherhood of..............cceccsceececceces 
Elevator Constructors, International Union of.............ceccccccccccsccceeces 
Engineers, International Union of QOPORAGING (a crise cebseies hob scinscsnentiei dy «naieieleess 
Firemen and Oilers, International Brotherhood Of............c.ccccecscececeves 
Hire Michterss International Association Olses. ance se cele cio ese ee acini eee 
Fur-Workers” Union, anternationalein. sa. vce ce scan ete eo eee eee eee 
Garment Workers:of-America, United) jnnasads saree ee oe ee oer wee oa 
Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies’............... cc cece cece ce eeees 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the United States and Canada............. 
Glass: Workers’. Union, American Flint 25.2 a5 .25 oon dicels o.cecseds «ois, « bh wing esles 
Glove Workers = Union; International:;ii.cci coe e ts et eee ees clucaeesese cere es 
Granite Cutters’ International Association of AMeTrica............. ccc cece eeeee 
Hod Carriers’, Building and Common Labourers’ Union of America, Inter- 
ci SP ERER FILO) OGY rts co tron ay Re Rig SHEET aerate tek ONSET Oe Sen torr ay MoE Mere nn eat ee ety ho oe 
ee and Restaurant Employees and Beverage Dispensers’ International 
LANCO Mer ats Pekin ine hee ein Ria ed ee, EE ee ee eee Rett bee 
Tron, Steel and Tin Workers of North America, Amalgamated Association of... 
Jewellery“ Workers’ Union, interna tionallisrs.s son se dee ite aie ete eens dance 
Lathers, International Union of Wood, Wire and Metal.................0e00c000: 
Leather Workers’ International Union, United...............ccceec cc ccceseeeees 
Lithographers of America, Amalgamated. 2... ..5.cccceleceesctsessceccentscsces 
sLocomotuve. neimeers, Brotherhood-Olseiwa:.4h eed. Ce ee REE 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Brotherhood of.............eeeccceceeees 
Longshoremen’s Association, International............0.2cccvecccaccceveccreeces 
Machinists, International Association of.............. BS Re SS ee DCS 
Maintenance-of-Way Employees, Brotherhood of.................00c0ccceecseeee 
Marble, Stone and Slate Polishers, Rubbers and Sawyers, Tile and Marble 
Bettas Helpers and Terrazzo Workers’ Helpers, International Association 
Maat agen and Butcher Workmen, Amalgamated..............scseeccceccees 
Metal Polishers’ International Union... Fate Weare ha bea R ate IPE OR Eee a es 


Mine-Workers ol America, (United: coc. .c hac ccten coe ate tase tens cieie s ctelsis Gieetaiehetie 
Moulders’ Union of North Americas international ssi. crane cee o acim eee oe etre 
Musicians, American: Hederation Of.%.55 s<2s¢ sent nes cob cleels cna celle wislctoies ieee 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of America, Brotherhood of............. 
Papermakers, International Brotherhood of: ...........0cecescceecsccsccccceecs 
Pattern Makers’. League-of North America... .0:25.- cossteecs cs ceiececsccdeneses 
Paving Cutters’ Union of the United States and Canada.................eee0e8: 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America, International....................06. 
Piano, Organ and Musical Instrument Workers’ International Union............. 
Plasterers’ and Cement Finishers’ International Association, Operative.......... 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, United Association of Journeymen........... 


No. of 
Branches 
in Canada. 


Reported 
Members 


in Canada. 


CANADIAN CENTRAL LABOUR BODIES 


2.—International Trade Unions operating in Canada—concluded. 


No. of 
International Organization. Branches 
in Canada. 
Porters, Brotherhood’ of: Sleeping Cats citi cise cae ccbtg dees decessaedacuscowak - 
Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers’ Union, International Plate.............. 1 
Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, International...................0s000- 20 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers of the United States and Canada, Inter- 

PACU tar OCHO NOOGIOlis ac.shak ose einake lec erases ty wie srahncule aint <ekibee caus 14 
Quarry Workers’ International Union of North America................e.00008. 1 
Railroad Signalmen of America, Brotherhood of.............ccceecececescsecees 9 
Heailrond? Lermeeraphors: Order Ole. cos. ces Socea nc cewics te atcneere woodeceeeesace. 12 
Railroad trammon, Brotherhood O62 2% 62... sisivicke «ajaistaie o's. oie lateceie dle)e\oinisi dishes cnsin 93 
hallway Carroen of America, Brotherhood Of 3. co. .s0666 sce ccc oclansiececcedses 1Gs- 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and ‘Station 

Bianploy ees DrOUNeE MOOG: OL, occ wncrs Soelae sua 0 coe Mine Deeidbwiels cata aceon: 69 
Rowe Oonducivore «Order Ole gee tian oe phobic araighep slack aadaetie cmap de rhea aaa 71 
Railway, Bus and Coach Employees of America, Amalgamated Association of 

SSEPCOU MNCL OCU Ossett ces eee ea eo oe Pee are Te en ge oe Cais ad. 26 
Retail Clerks’ International Protective Association................cecceeeeeeees 4 
Seamen’s Union of America, International................... Peer th Cee at ne 1 
Siderographers, International Association Of..............e0008. Asse acceso onmeee tases 1 
Stage Employees, International Alliance of Theatrical.............cccccceceeees 38 
Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union, International................ccceeeeeeee 10 
Stonecutters’ Association of North America, Journeymen...............c.e000e- 17 
Swatebmon own OL North AMeCLiCa,. oo). ss lice sicicbencosimccede ce Pees side dice te 7 
EOHMOS. IM ON- OF A MOLICA, JOUTNEVINEN Gy. sis Lc vec) woterielaieleude wild + eae sowie 13 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, International Brotherhood of. . il 
Textile Workers of America, United (including American Federation of Full 

Menno sts OSICT VY AVVOEKOLS) oc cacs hiierees «tale es soe ce ea a oodles eee a: 2 
rain Despateners Association, AMeCPiICAN, ......00 0. sc ccricisis ciee.sieies-s 6 000 cle acto et = 
Ay poOLeTAHICAL Union, INnterNavlOnals..ac fei ccc oe eed uc ge vats Poe win t mallonehen de 49 
Upholsterers’ International Union of AMETICA......... 6. eee eee eect eee eee 4 

NTS HO Shee ftir ae eg Rag pee oboe rs Bt SS pm Os RoR OI Rn pa pe 1,946 
VESTA NOM la cVAS oi. tokcte tis cite co Metaedin se oetois Oo aks bo hance oe cetiets cls 45 
ANS EETAUNVOUISCI'S OF LNG WOLIG srs co ctods ooas Gets ninerciotlass-0.¢ bate rsicisle's soles dherale cleus 6 
PAL LO CAIS is OA ty AoE RE SEE RUE Oo okie de ates oe 1,997 


639 


Reported 
Members 


in Canada. 


203,478 


23,724 
3,741 


239,945 


Table 3 gives the number of branches and the members of Canadian central 


labour bodies operating in Canada at the close of 1930. 


3.—Canadian Central Labour Bodies Operating in Canada. 
NUMBER OF BRANCHES AND NUMBER OF MEMBERS, 1930. 


No. of 
Branches 
Organization. or 
Affiliations: 

Tradesiand Labour Coneress Of Canada.b...s, «ese sce otesecelaveus o'ssereiase «didi ave wleie'é. 10 Bake 42 
Pee Nei COnTERS Ol LIADOUL. ccc nc dc croc cc's ccc gars ocieelecs ove a'eis ede Upsioie,ere ep sibs ef 
Amalgamated Building Workers of Canada..............ccccccecccsceccccccvees 5 
AMA aMaAbed ee arDeNteLs Ol CANAG A. fp .< <.s stascieisgsio bis: cie-niaveia o's de Gaceisitia olla aisceias 14 
Amalgamated Civil Servants of Canada...... Ree cc acl Sah oA ce Sears Mee ee 40 
Brotherhood of Canadian Pacific Express Employees.............ceeecceeeeeess 26 
Canadian Association of Railway Enginemen.............cccceccccccesceccecess ; 42 
Canadian Association of Stationary Engineers..............c cece cece ccceceeeess 11 
Canadian Broker and Leased Wire Telegraphers’ Association..................- _- 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees.............cccscccccccccccceees 246 
Canadian Carpet Weavers’ Beneficial Association.............00eccceceeeccecees 6 
Mat ee IOCETICAL LTAGOS “ORION a ae sets stile sicamree cits dvsots sbi So aige.d OAs ales/a sl 6 
Canadian Ironworkers’ Piledrivers’ and Riggers’ Union................eeeeee08- 1 
RS SERCLTMINE RU SINLOT Se ClIMTO = A clave c tock: ccctae crate claire ms do cid, ue, a acs. biin Goo Ma 6 ais ofS Ue ate Ne ~ 
Canadian Cheatrical Arts and Crafts Society...cc..cc ccc e cc scccscccccccswcensces - 
SIP ReLWICe ASSOCISUION OF A LDOEEE. ....citeisimaraiaiore whetercsa ect an a's ais:e lore. availed & warsiarswrs 11 
Dominion Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation............cccceccccscessccccevcees 15 
Electrical Communication Workers of Canada..............cceccccccecsvccucees oh, 
HedoratensAnsociation Of Lotter Carriers .c.)1o5 o5.6 ocs.cks dos Belisle’ cide’ avec scien 42 
Headerated- mearmrers, Union of Canada: . 6.05.0. «nes. con/es ele saine es ses cael baelaciees 1 
Industrial Union of Needle Trades’ Workers of Canada..............cceeeeeeees - 
Lumber and Agricultural Workers’ Industrial Union of Canada.................. 31 
MOEN ar cOrs-cUmion Of Anaad: .. «ia tec ciurwioatamakecasemion: seeitiis seine «te cals 18 
Pibinne  ASSOCIALION OF Ml arin©® LNOINGOTS.: occ acdvacwe- a oclescretejecioe eae ediee's s,s 16 
National Union of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of Canada............ 4 
Provincial Federation of Ontario Fire Fighters. ..............ccccceecnccccceess 26 
Saskatchewan Brotherhood of Steam and Operating Engineers................. 2 
Maden bostalmemplovees.of Canada. ccs peuivaesos son babes cs Sea b wdale rar ens 359 
Vancouver and District Waterfront Workers’ Association............0eeeeeeeeees 1 
POURS SS Se se ed eee ee Sea eee eee nee deste ences 673 


Members 
Reported. 
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Section 6.—Fatal Industrial Accidents. 


Statistics of fatal industrial accidents have been compiled by the Dominion 
Department of Labour since 1903, the data being obtained from provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards, the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada 
and various other governmental authorities, from departmental correspondents 
and from press clippings. Table 4 shows the number of fatal industrial accidents 
reported to the Department during each year from 1927 to 1931 inclusive. The 
number of fatalities in each of the different industries is also shown as a percentage 
of the total number. Preliminary figures show 1,135 fatal industrial accidents 
in 1931. 


4.—Fatal Industrial Accidents in Canada, by Industries, 1927-31. 


Number of Fatal Accidents. Per cent of Total Accidents. 

Industry. —_ $$$ $___—_—_——. 

1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 19311. 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931.1 

sAoriculi¢nes: lsee ess pees as See ee 162 194 156 122 162)) 11-4} 11-6 8-8 7-5) 14-3 

ogeingy eb Wateiaeat’ Ringer cr near 164 L{6le a zop 175 73) 11-6) 10-5) 18-3) 10-4) 6-4 

Hishine and trappinerass dene here eee 125 43 54 36 33 8-8 2-5 3-1 2-2 2-9 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and 

COREG ADIN £50 Soa aia ohh no Stha toa 168} 260) 234) 258 154) 11-9} 15-5) 18-2) 16-0} 13-6 

Wanuiactunincamanesen © et aeee enter 153} 201; 250) 196) 129) 10-8} 12-0) 14-2} 11-8} 11-4 

Constructions eee ee ae 189} 250) 298) 324} 206] 13-4) 14-9) 16-9} 19-4) 18-1 

Electric light and power?............. - - - 42 44 - - - 2-5 3-9 

Transportation and public utilities. ... o22 387; 366 SPH 199] 22-8) 23-1] 20-7) 19-7| 17-5 

ra Ger Sana. SO anise ee 27 64 58 58 41 1+9)- 3-8) "3" 3.34 ea 20 

Services, A yoskect SAEs Sikaw ind Pie ete 104 O21 e eit setts 91 (eel Soe 6-4 7-1 8-0 

Miscellancoustess. 22 cannes eee eee 1 - 1 - 3] 0-1 - 0-1 - 0:3 

Totalsters- nee 1,415] 1,677] 1,766) 1,655) 1,135] 100-0} 100-0) 100-0) 100-0) 100-0 

1 Figures subject to revision. 2 Previously reported under Transportation and Public Utilities. 


Causes of Fatal Accidents.—The classification of fatal accidents according 
to causes shows that the largest number, 292, came under the category ‘‘by moving 
trains, vehicles, etc’. This includes all accidents due to cars or engines, including 
mine and quarry cars, and to automobiles and other power vehicles and horse drawn 
vehicles, as well as accidents caused by moving implements, by moving watercraft 
and by aircraft. Next in order as a cause came “falls of persons”, 231 in number, 
including those who fell from some elevation and those who fell into pits, shafts, 
holds of vessels, harbours, rivers, etc. ‘‘Dangerous substances” including electric 
current, explosives, hot and inflammable substances, gas fumes, boiler explosions, 
etc., caused 165 fatalities. Fatalities numbering 145 were caused by falling objects. 
Animals caused 48 fatalities, including 29 caused by- horses. Twenty-nine fatalities 
were caused by handling of heavy or sharp objects, 27 by prime movers, 21 by 
working machines, 13 by hoisting apparatus, 27 due to industrial diseases, 20 to 
shooting and violence, 42 to cave-ins, and 36 to lightning, frost, storms and sun- 
stroke. 


Section 7.—Workmen’s Compensation in Canada. 


An account of the development of workmen’s compensation legislation in 
Canada from employers’ liability legislation was given at pp. 744-746 of the 1927- 
28 Year Book, while a summary of the 1931 legislation with regard to workmen’s 
compensation appears in the general sketch of labour legislation in Canada at 
pp. 668-71 of the current edition. Details regarding the operation of the various 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards of the Provinces are given below. 
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Operations of the Workmen’s Compensation Boards.—Nova Scotia—The 
Workmen’s Compensation Act was passed in 1915 but only became effective on 
Jan. 1, 1917. During the fourteen years between that date and Dec. 31, 1930, 
accidents to the number of 102,156 were reported to the Board, of which 88,620 
were compensated as per Table 5. Prior to Jan. 1, 1920, medical aid was only 
furnished in special cases. 
5.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Nova Scotia Workmen’s 

Compensation Board, 1917-30. 


(Estimates for outstanding claims not included.) 


° Accidents 
: Year. Compensa-| Medical Total. Compen- 
tion. aid. sated. 
$ $ $ No. 
MOT sce ae el ee mie B ol, Secg wisuaia Besos c aBch’s, Sa Cee Re Geir ee Se 503, 258 202 503, 460 4,835 
LU be aly linea hrigs nei atl greets fll lea ec SG ay eins cere 826,740 - 826, 740 4,931 
ADS S rected. asia. ok b> Recarazniark > Bland ade aS TIE 629, 156 491 629 , 647 4,949 
PO a ece eeer a eee ee comscea eo, crs tsar. ass ard tosis wi daca oie anwuate's iso coo 36,561 1,171,796 7,116 
LOD UIA pe eae Chae eee Re attts lias » Paka Bade ewteld «Bes 705, 752 36,296 742,048 4,903 
1922 eases: 5 Sg Pe ag STS TET es ee ea ce 576,906 40,147 617,053 5,022 
LODE EET Te era Tom cies eth estas ook ede chs wenn 808, 560 56,484 865.044 6,248 
gE I as DOs Sates Shc) eee ren ry eae yee gorge reese 874,478 63 , 974 938,452 5, 786 
TEED sats alts a Rises) A ele iis lala Sel Is aa a ee yngnciee hte 638, 787 68, 740 707,527 5,240 
TAU sa Dae pu geet a AE a tae RA phn hen ee aL sek eee or Pen TAR 875,940 84,122 960, 062 §, 652 
MUGS 4 he tien SPAS ie ae ROY A RAR, SE OOIEME: RAGARAUR <aRIRAU SN Se ALI pega 1,052,303 88,978 1,141,281 6,871 
[Medes coat k Seta Rea lee sehen seeped Sera Ape eat. 1,076,074 95,069 tbe yt been i 7,666 
TQS eee Seri cee tee ee cl csieicd o Ohad wkelid o etea TOS Sloe 936,210 117, 632 1,053 , 842 9,479 
LEY Ce. ation cndsouep PRS CGR Roe OA Ie re artes 879.828 129,399 1,009 , 227 8.821 


New Brunswick.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act of New Brunswick was 


passed in 1918. 


a Board of three persons, levying assessments and paying benefits. 


It extends to a wide range of industries, and is administered by 
For the sums 


paid out annually from 1920 as compensation and for medical aid see Table 6. 


6.—Compensation Paid by the New Brunswick Workmen’s Compensation Board, 


20-30. 
Fatal. Medica] Aid. 
Weekly | Permanent Permanent 
Year. Compensa-| Partial Reserve Doctors’ Hospital Total 
tion. Disability.} Funeral for Fees and and Disability 
Expenses. | Pensions. | Transport-| Nursing Reserve. 
ation. Service. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1920 Mets e8 195,063 73,440 1,799 128,158 39,324 15,606 - 
1 SE lelog i > rae 159,096 103,054 3,661 188,945 56,631 22,378 - 
EARS Spars aude 162,988 84,316 2,906 124, 088. 76,046 31,568 - 
1998 eerie ecls. 204 , 353 90,349 3,573 130,339 83 , 539 35,935 ~ 
i by de se 203 , 946 113.555 3,425 162,740 87,261 41,528 - 
T3U eee a So a 186,946 90,044 2,784 144,285 84,897 38,920 - 
92D RE. cha. 185,624 76, 780 2,033 93, 838 73,149 40,293 - 
DOG Peete ais) ces. 211,692 103 , 430 2,427 88, 299 79,481 43,994 - 
a i 217,890 116, 208 3,141 127,490 80,212 51,984 - 
(OVO S ae es 243,770 99,266 3.388 137,667 85.238 59,217 - 
OBOE ae 199,313 92,344 2,682 116,055 @1, 122 54,172 6.237 


Quebec.—The Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Commission was established 


in 1928 by authority of c. 80 of the Statutes of that year. The Act was brought 
into force by proclamation on June 9, 1928, operations of the Commission com- 
mencing as of Sept. 1, 1928. 

The Quebec Commission does not itself insure employers against their liability 
under the Act, employers being required to insure in an approved company, al- 
though certain large corporations are permitted to practise self-assurance. Table 7 
shows the operations of the Commission from Sept. 1, 1928 to Aug. 31, 1931. 
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7.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Quebec Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission, 1928-31. 


Accidents 


A ; Compensa- 
Year Claims. Compen- | {ion Paid. 
sated. 
No. No. $ 

1928'(4. OMENS NS is AAeencre ieee cee op CagSorore Geos ene eras edt ae eeTe See eae 8, 266 2,625 209, 764 
TQQ9 55's RRS. Ee eh Wah PE ees ah Pet he ote Bins Sant an ne On rE 25,610 21roda 3, 229,554 
TSSOP. EN BO: SIE. , E EL . 2 et ee 20,900 19,850 3,792,346. 
1981 (S months) oles se ac caren en eae ce TR OrE RROER eee 12,420 13, 204 2,758, 785 


Ontaito.— Under the system operated by the Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board in schedule 1, where the liability is collective, 24 classes of industries pay 
various percentages of their payrolls annually to the Board and escape individual 
civil liability for accidents and certain specified industrial diseases. The percentage 
of payroll collected by the Board is graded according to the degree of hazard in the 
occupation and ranged in 1930 from 10 cents per $100 of payroll in blue-printing 
to $10 per $100 in wrecking of buildings, erection of high metal chimneys, ete., 
and aerial testing. The average for all classes was $1.34 per $100 of payrolls which 
amounted to $472,742,000. Certain other industries under schedule 2, including 
municipal undertakings, railways, car shops, telegraphs, telephones, etc., are made 
individually liable to pay the rates of compensation fixed under the Act. Employees 
of the Dominion or of the province, killed or injured in the discharge of their duty, 
are by special legislation placed on the same footing as those of private employers 
of the second class. 

Statistics of the benefits awarded and the accidents to workers reported during 
the first 17 years of the operation of the Act appear in Table 8. The 48,882 acci- 
dents paid for during the year 1931 included: 266 cases of death, 23 of permanent 
total disability, 2,679 cf permanent partial disability, 23,112 of temporary — 
disability and 22,802 in which medical aid only was provided. These latter 
are all under schedule 1, as medical aid in schedule 2 cases and Crown cases is fur- 
nished directly by the employer. 


8.—Benefits Awarded and Accidents Reported by the Ontario Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, 1915-31. 


Benefits Awarded. Accidents Reported. 


Year. Schedule 1. cenegale 2 ars Leer ‘ 
- —| an rown ota chedule | Schedule 
Compensa- | Medical | Compensa-| Benefits. ib. 2: Crown. Total. 
tion. Aid. tion. 
$ $ $ $ No. No. No. No. 
1915 692,389 1 200.932 893.321 13,878 3,144 11 17,033 
1916 ee 1,553, 653 J 451,710 | 2,005,363 21,269 4,806 17 26,092 
OH We) See 2,286,955 83,5142 623 , 556 2,994,025 30,701 5,813 18 36, 532 
LGASE es 2 Dy Heys eye 369,346 763,511 | 3,883,995 40, 662 Tala 3 3 47,848 
1919S xe: 2,808,639 386, 299 997,923 | 4,192,869 36, 236 7,918 106 44, 260 
1920 5,113,150 703, 706 1,963,390 | 7,780 245 46,177 Tee 1,452 54,851 
1 RA Vie an 3,858,017 662,794 1,668, 452 6,189, 264 36,272 7, 666 1,253: 45,191 
I ee ane 3,417,102 692,820 1,582,975 5 , 692,897 42,139 7,124 1,148 50,411 
1008 ena 4,036,170 788, 906 1,348,786 | 6,173,862 51, 655 6, 080 3,374 61,109 
1924 ee 4,052, 288 835, 956 1, 234,576 6,122,820 49,558 4,916 4,201 58,675 
NODS cea ew 3,635,530 875, 836 1,054,077 | 5,565,448 50, 883 5,079 4,050 60,012 
nA ee Pe 3, 664,040 988, 487 1,168,825 5,821,352 57,032 4,942 3,942 65,916 
LOST ce. ae 38 930,418 1,062, 860 1,091,378 6,084, 655 62, 063 5,412 4,504 71,979 
1925°seer 4 565, 689 1,166,508 iv3a07 (ol 7,067,948 69,011 5,855 4,572 79,398 
1929-..wee 5 346, 621 15885 ,525 1,289,012 | 8,012,158 76,029 6,008 5,066 87,103 
3 Oe ee 4,942,756 1,336,046 1,144,216 7,423,018 61,490 4,485 3,291 - 69,267 
1 OStaaee 3,917.045 1,060, 763 1.043 , 584 6.021,392 46,069 8,348 8.477 52, 894 


1 No provision for medical aid. 


2 Half year only. 


kom 
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Manitoba.—Under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, which came into force 
Mar. 1, 1917, Part 1 of the Act, dealing with workmen in hazardous occupations, 
is administered by The Workmen’s Compensation Board, which charges insurance 
rates according to the hazard of the industry, the sums received by the workman 
being in lieu of the rights of action previously existing. The province, the city of 
Winnipeg, and certain corporations operating public utilities are permitted by the 
law to practise self-insurance. 

From the date of the coming into, force of the Act to Dec. 31, 1930, the Board 
dealt with 74,922 compensable accidents and paid out $9,679,576 for compensation 
and medical aid. Of the accidents in 1930, 3,488 involved medical aid costs only, 
4,488 involved temporary and 295 permanent disability, while 39 resulted in death 
(Table 9). 


9.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Manitoba Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 1917-30. 


Accidents 
Year. Compensa- Medical Compen- 

tion. id. sated 

$ $ ‘No. 
DUE A ee EES oe RE eR Oe a RTS 289, 870 23, 002 1,323 
LS BKGS Speco sche tek aut carrey Besesreah ats acl ene eaeaen sarees Se 304, 135 OD, led 1,731 
POO irate speed Poke t on rat insure he tM Seon os cured « 285, 772 40, 748 1,805 
fhe AE eee ChB, rag Bite ails APM RS had eb, ava’ ale Geko 389,710 78, 566 2,509 
HPI eee PAPA AER Ae ort nts Raha eatin. DOAN. ceed 527,102 114,118 2,688 
Le ee Ee) Fra. i Min cain a diekahauabaratabons eisai ee a 585, 292 156, 734 4,977 
DOT SEE Sy Renate INS ION ot WRER Gis Sate SPs ‘crates ‘ates airartepalane 624,581 161, 805 4,933 
is ee Ae POUR SS he A, ot reir Se Ae sceaadairs 476, 722 155, 166 4,972 
BOZO gos eae oes co eae . HR REE. 538, 781 178,814 5,404 
LGZG BRON CINE «fy oes cd: cise) scale scree DS Eee Wa ees, STRESS 599, 144 190, 023 7,046 
ee on cacy a nee taper eet a rycen et, fa een ane ty os eertra tier ae 605, 957 208,815 7,066 
AGE See eee aM PV Weep Sih RBM or tain tn Sa gen Aas ly sadiale vam edbaseioite oo 812,323 250, £23 8,873 
SAUL cco Ay Aaa PENT gel ae pe A MG 2 A ae a 893,991 259, 830 1, 153, 821 10,449 


UO: acti, WS encase Mekhi Oily Unies As ar Net ent ah i Saga Pet Cea 892, 636 223,795 | 1,116,431 8,310 


Saskatchewan.—The Workmen’s Compensation (Accident Fund) Act, being 
Chapter 253 of the Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1930, is administered by a Board of 
three members and was brought fully into force at midnight of July1,1930. This Act 
is similar to that of other provinces; certain railway employees engaged in what 
are generally known as the ‘‘running trades” are exempt from the Statute, but are 
covered by The Workmen’s Compensation Act, being c. 252 of the Revised Statutes 
of Saskatchewan, 1930. 

During 1931, 4,722 accidents were reported. On 3,832 claims payments were 
made; of this number 1,719 were medical aid, 2,018 were temporary disability. 

There were 17 fatal accidents reported; also 82 accidents reported which had 
resulted in permanent disability at Dec. 31, 1931. 

These figures do not include accidents occurring in 1931 but reported in 1932. 

Albertaa—The Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1918 became effective Aug. 1, 
1918, as regards mining, and Jan. 1, 1919, in respect of almost all industries except 
agriculture, railroading and the operation of retail stores and offices. Railroading 
(except for the running trades) was brought within the scope of the Act in 1919, 
and a further amendment in 1928 left only conductors and trainmen exempt from 
the operations of the Act. 

Table 10 shows the operations of the Board for the calendar years 1921 to 
1930. Of the 12,607 accidents reported in the latter year 49 were fatal and 140 
resulted in some permanent injury. The amounts shown below do not include 
sums transferred to the pension fund, which had assets amounting to $2,487,112 
on Dec. 31, 1930, nor do they include administration expenses nor sums set aside 
to cover estimated liabilities. 
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10.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the Alberta Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, 1921-30. 


Compensa-}| Medical Accidents | Accidents 
Year. tion Paid. | Aid Paid. Total. Reported. | Compen- 
sated. 
g $ $ No. No. 
1Q2D a eee etcetera ee ete: 253, 669 ube si 367, 102 7,069 3,566 
DOD rrtara cd oceicier eis stele o eesti VOR Ee ere 265, 326 134,252 399,578 7,518 3,214 
LEER rere See ele BA 3 8 SOAR E aon oh eee eee. cot 323 , 369 161, 732 485,101 9,160 4,268 
(ER Ge Ts OP SAR i Met each cde 241,090 127,397 368, 487 7,383 3,627 
Lge Ae SE he Pee 312,990 154, 870 467, 860 8 355 4,099 
LODE Sacco Ser eee ic ce ese aes 298, 404 124,138 422 542 8,930 4,629 
BUD eR Get oe SSRs RI Hn dea i Tau adc Ih 371, 787 161,537 §33 , 324 10,149 5,547 
LOS ates. PSS ieee Ae thers ons.. spore tae 456, 526 207, 602 664, 128 13,400 6,636 
19 oO ee et Sas eae OC On eee eee 507,438 265, 636 773,074 14,899 7,138 


TOS) awd aie ow A aac se neao dg 498,015 264, 780 762,795 12, 607 6, C91 


British Columbia.—The Workmen’s Compensation Act, effective Jan. 1, 1917, 
provides compulsory accident insurance in almost every industrial occupation car- 
ried on in the province, protecting in 1930 approximately 170,000 employees with 
a payroll of over $177,000,000. Insurance rates levied against employees are graded 
according to the hazard of the industry. All employers under the Act are required 
in additionto deduct one cent per day or part thereof from the wages of employees 
and to remit this money to the Board to the credit of the medical aid fund, which 
provides all necessary medical and surgical and hospital expenses for injured em- 
ployees. For statistics see Table 11. 


11.—Compensation Paid and Accidents Compensated by the British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, 1917-30. 


Compensa-| Medical Claims 
Year. tion Paid. | Aid Paid. Total. (gross). 
$ $ $ No. 

1h RS ee ne ee ee OREN 1 ot ak oh ae ne §03 , 274 62, 668 665, 942 13, 685 
TONS esse GE Ge Sakae etre ne op, Aare IEC Pk ne Se aes 1, 224,039 268, $85 1,493,024 22,498 
TOUG: BL B.s.. Ree etre Rae Rae ERE CL. MELA Learn eeES 1,394, 695 289,108 1,683, 804 18, 185 
OZ OREN re. Penge ORG, ene ren lO ne A gare icc oe gr 1, 709, 759 397,451 2,107,210 20.905 
1 4 sehen ee ge IM t+ curt CURR RROD ait ISI Oe AE ae et 1e7 12126 431,748 2,202,874 16,883 
1922 PAS ercees Hee are fo ee te Sear ates ate etek Se 1,767,260 457,196 2,224, 466 19.647 
UDB ieSereaen 2 atic isin: Cana et ken oie ee be eT ee 2,157,918 514, 762 2,672,680 24.184 
LODE Diver Ra eee ee ho Male Stele aichaciuclia Glo ROLE aa teeae leks 2,309,007 602, 733 2,911, 740 25,566 
1 Rie ieee Aa aOR ee Ee ee ee ee 2,419,372 618, 942 3,038,314 27,563 
pS 4 ie AA eh we RE ery WORE Ree eure i Pitas o> Seen 2,481,456 678,231 3, 159,687 30,365 
LOD ian ate ie. ei tani Bowe td ee eure 2,654, 200 643 , 594 3,297,794 30,066 
LOZ SH eM tt. alt atin see kel Onee BO, ee ae 2,898,021 688 , 446 3,586, 467 32,793 
LOZ et RR re etal s epee oe ee a teen 3,588, 626 752, 623 4,341, 249 36, 750 
BOGOF.) ack to ey oialc Seed ee pean 8 neem MR gl 3,403, 743 773,397 | 4,177,140 33, 285 


Section 8.—Strikes and Lockouts. 


Statistics of strikes and lockouts in Canada have been collected by the 
Dominion Department of Labour since its inception in 1900. Table 12 shows the 
number of disputes, the number of employees involved in disputes, and the time 
loss in working days for each year from 1901 to 1931 and the totals for the period. 
The items in the columns headed “time loss in working days’ in the tables following 
are calculated by multiplying the number of persons directly involved in strikes 
and lockouts by the number of working days they are so affected during the time 
the disputes are in existence... Tables 12 and 13 give the figures for previous years 
and a detailed analysis for 1930 and 1931. 

Summary tables of the figures with details as to strikes and lockouts during 
1931 may be found in the Labour Gazette for February, 1932, pp. 130-148. 
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Industrial Disputes in Recent Years.—In each of the years since 1925, the 
time loss in “man working days” from strikes and lockouts was less than in any 
year since 1916 and less than in most of the years back to 1901, when the record 
was begun. ‘This was chiefly because there were no coal mining disputes involving 
large numbers of workers for relatively long periods of time. ‘The number of strikes 
and lockouts in existence in 1931 was 88, as compared with 67 in 1930, but the number 
of employees involved was 10,738 in 1931, less than in any year except 1914. 
The increase in strikes was due to certain extensive disputes in clothing factories and 
in sawmills. Table 12 shows the number of strikes and lockouts existing in each 
year and the number beginning in each year back to 1901, also the number of 
employees involved, with the time loss in man working days in each year. The 
table includes figures as to coal mining and industries other than coal mining. The 
time loss in 1930 was less than in any other year on record. 


12.—Strikes and Lockouts in Canada, by years, 1901-31. 


Industries other than 


Coal Mining. Coal Mining. All Industries. 
: Number of 
Num- Num- Disputes. 
ber of ber of 
Dis- | Number |TimeLogs|} Dis- | Number |TimeLoss n Number Time 
Year.| putes of in putes in of in Exist- | Begin- of Loss in 
in Workers | Working || Exist- | Workers | Working |} ence ning | Workers | Working 
Exist- |Involved.}| Days. ence | Involved.| Days. || during in Involved.| Days. 
ence during the the 
during year. year year 
year 
1901 2 1,760 7,040 97 22,329} 730,768 99 97 24,089] 737,808 
1902 Sie 510 10, 120 122 12,199} 193,181 125 124 12,709} 203,301 
1903 7 5,410) 173,441 168 32,998} 685,518] = 175 171 38,408} 858,959: 
1904 4 184 792 99 11,236} 192,098 103 103 11,420} 192,890 
1905 10 5,564) 101,770 86 6,949! 144,368 96 95 12,513] 246,138 
1906 13 4,549) 146,622 137 18,833] 231,654 150 149 23,382| 378,276 
1907 13 8,990 102, 824 175 25,070 417,318 188 183 34, 060 520, 142 
1908 ” 3,541 13, 600 69 22,530} 689,971 76 72 26,071) 703,571 
1909 13 8,618] 720,180 77 9,496] 160,483 90 88 18,114] 880,663 
1910 3 2,950} 485,000 98 19,253] 246,324 101 94 22,203) 731,324 
1911 6 9,890} 1,513,320 94 19,395} 307,764 100 99 29,285) 1,821,084 
1912 2 2,243} 107,240 179 40,617] 1,028,546 181 179 42,860) 1,135,786 
1913 4 4,837] 562,025 148 35,682] 474,229 152 143 40,519) 1,036,254 
1914 3 2,500} 280,800 60 Te2ich, 210,050 63 58 9,717} 490,850 
1915 9 2; 153 11,907, 54 8,642 83, 1385 63 62 11,395 95,042 
1916 8 11,270 72,387 112 15,268} 164,427 120 118 26,538) 236,814 
1917 21 17,379| 534,890 139 32,876} 538,625 160 158 50,255) 1, 123,515 
1918 46 22,920) 130,696 184 56,823] 517,246 230 228 79,743] 647,942 
1919 20 10,130} 383,659 316] 138,785] 3,017, 283 336 332} 148,915| 3,400,942 
1920 > 35 12,128 99, 920 287 48,199} 699,604 SU 310 60,327} 799,524 
1921 10 1,456 31,318 158 26,801] 1,017,596 168 159 28,257) 1,048,914 
1922 | AA 26,475| 798,518 83 17,300} 730,113 104 89 43,775| 1,528,661 
1923 23 20,814] 299,539 63 13,447} 372,211 86 77 34, 261 671,750 
1924 15 21,201) 1,089,484 55 13,109] 205,570 70 64 34,310} 1,295,054 
1925 17 18,672} 1,040, 276 70 10,277} 158,005 87 86 28,949) 1,193,281 
1926 16 8,445 35, 193 61 15,389] 231,408 77 75 23,834) 266,601 
1927 20 16, 653 53, 833 54 5,646 98,737 74 72 22,299 152,570 
1928 14 5,033 88,000 84 12,548} 136,212 98 96 17,581) (224,212 
1929 8 3,015 6, 805 82 9,901 145, 275 90 88 12,940} 152,080 
1930 15 6,228 24, 183 52 7,540 67,614 67 67 13,768 91,797 
1931 9 2199 11,523 79 8,609} 192,715 88 86 10,738] 204,238 
To- 


tals 3991} 268,277!| 8,986,935] 3,542] 724,9641/14,083,048] 3,9391| 3,822) 993, 2411/23, 069,983 


1 Figures for disputes extending over the end of a year are here counted more than once. 
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Table 13 is a record of industrial disputes, by provinces, for the years 1930 and 


1931. 


In 1930, the chief time loss was in Nova Scotia, Ontario and Quebec, due 


to disputes involving fishermen in Cape Breton island, coal miners at Springhill, 


Nova Scotia, clothing factory workers at Toronto, Ont. and clothing factory 


workers in Montreal, Que., 


In 1931, the chief time loss was in British Columbia . 


where strikes of some magnitude occurred involving sawmill workers employed by 


firms operating on the Pacific coast and where masters, mates and marine engineers 


were involved in a prolonged dispute. 


A large time loss, however, is recorded in 


Ontario also, due chiefly to strikes of clothing factory workers in Toronto, as in the 


previous year. 


13.—Strikes and Lockouts, by Provinces, Number of Workers Involved and Time 


Loss, 1930 and 1931. 


1980. 


Province. 


of f Workers 


Disputes.| Involved. 


Prince Edward 


pe 17s ee Jeph reenraye - - 
Nova Scotia....... 18 7,050 
New Brunswick... t 186 
Quebecr<. seas: case 13 2,560 
Ontariosn hea oe 18 3,472 
Manitoba.:-....... = - 
Saskatchewan..... 2 95 
BIDET yb sot ae 5 174 
British Columbia. rd 231 
Yukon Territory.. - aep 
Interprovincial..... - - 
Totals......... 67 13, 768 


1931.1 
Time Logs. Time Loss. 
— = | INO No. of. |= ee 
‘ of Workers 
Working | P.C. of || Disputes.| Involved.} Working | P.C. of 
Days. Total. Days. Total. 
40,112 43-7 5 1,198 4,682 2:3 
eat! 1-4 2 44 192 0-1 
15,776 17-2 13 1,118 8,090 3:9 
28, 299 30-8 23 2,866 66, 132 32-4 
- - 8 408 6, 785 3°3 
890 1-0 5 744 6, 746 3-3 
2,260 2-5 10 662 5, C1 2-8 
3,149 3-4 at 3,576 85, 894 42-1 
~ - 1 122 20,000 9-8 
91,797 100-0 88 109-0 


10,738 | 204,238 


1 Including strikes of unemployed men on relief work: Nova Scotia, 1 dispute involving 12 workers, 12 
days’ time loss; Alberta, 1 dispute, 30 workers, 30 days’ time loss; British Columbia, 5 disputes, 795 work- 


ers, 4,520 days’ time loss. 


Table 14 shows strikes and lockouts by industries during 1930 and 1931, the 
most important during 1930 being in the clothing manufacturing, mining, fishing 


and construction industries, while in 1931 most of the important disputes occurred 


in clothing manufacturing, sawmilling, printing and publishing, water transportation, 


mining and fishing. 
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—Strikes and Lockouts, by Industries, 1930 and 1931. 
1930. 1931. 
Disputes. UR ae Time Loss. || Disputes. nish ai Time Loss. 
Industry. — —-—_——. = ——— 
Per Per | Man | Per Per Per Man Per 
Num-]| cent |Num-| cent |Work-} cent || Num-]| cent |Num-| cent | Work- | cent 
ber. of ber of ing of ber. of ber. of ing of 
Total. Total.| Days.|Total. Total Total.| Days. |Total. 
[Bey i aly le coe Ra eng 2 3:0 170 1-2 640 0-7 3 3°4 236 Pay 2,250 1-0 
Fishing and trapping.. 2S BQ 700} = 5-1)12,400) 138-5 2| 3:4] 1,000} 9-4) 11,400} 5-6 
Mining, etc!........... 15] 22-3) 6,228) 45-2/24,183] 26-3 9} 10-2 2,129). 19-8) 11,528) . 5-7 
Manufacturing........ 21) 381-3) 4,939) 35-9]40,035| 43-6 43] 48-8) 5,406} 50-3] 149,214) 73-0 
Vegetable foods, etc. 1 1-5 15 1 250} =0°8 - - - - - - 
Rubber products.... - - - - ~ - 1 1-1 71 0-6 Tape Soa 
Boots and shoes 

ileathen)..0 2545, 1 1-5 52} 0-3) 1,200 1:3 - ~ - - = - 
Fur, leather and 

other animal rro- 

UCTS SE wee Rlatere 1 1-5 850 2-6} 1,400 1:5 3-4 220 2-1 5,100 2-4 
Textiles, clothing, 

BEC Pe en 11] 16-4] 4,295) 31-2|33,483] 36-5 22| 26:1) 3,105) 29-0) 68,538) 33-5 
Printing and _ pub- ictal inet ae Ps wise oie 

Pisin feet oc ee. 1 1-5 8} 0-1 32} 0-0 10h .o24 169} 1-3) 21,191] 10-4 
Other wood pro- 

GHECUS EE widheenniacrs 2 3:0 124 0-9} 2,385 2-6 8 OP yaty 64010 1535) 251,657)" 253 
Metal products...... 4 5-9 95 0-7} 1,285 1-4 5 3-4 127 1-2 Thhe 0-6 
Non-metallic min- 

erals, chemicals, 

ONGr wat enimts Bis, - - - - - - Dinas (ole Os Glee Lop anl es O57 

Construction ......... 20} 29-9) 1,367) 10-0)12,267) 13-5 13} 14-8 549 5-1 3,346 1-7 
Buildings and 

structures. . 16) 23-9) 1,252 9-1)11,198) 12-2 6 6:8 292 2-7 2,159 1-0 
Railway 1 1-5 20 0-2 120 0-1 = _ = = = = 
Bridge? AGREE ces - = = - - 1 1-2 30 0-3 340 0-2 
HAS RWay oi dawns oe 1 1-5 25 0-2 25 0-0 3 3-4 94 0-8 712 0-4 
Canal, harbour, 

waterway......... 1 1-5 32 0-2 150 0-2 - = - - - - 

OAR cess «sa 1 1-5 38 0:3 874 1-0 3 3-4 135 1-3 135 0-1 

Transportation ‘and 

Public Utilities. . 3 4-5 278 2-0 652 0-7 ° 3-4 451 4-2) 20,900) 10-2 
Steam railways..... 2 3-0 230 1:7 220 0-2 - - - - - - 
Water transporta- 

POWAY Bo s0Re fe eos 1 1-5 AS) 10-3) 24320) 2085 Ospe2e eee 285226) 4185900 ae 9.3 
Electricity and gas? - = - - - _ 1 1-1 170 1-6; 2,000) 0-9 

SBR ICO bets bal Sees a 4 6-0 86 0-6} 1,520 1-7 14} 16-0 967 9-0 5, 605 2-8 
Publie administra- 

BEES S aicat rakes extend os 1 1-5 40} 0-3) 360) 0-4 Vii ee S20 se BOC. ike Slim m4 Ocie oem 
Recreational........ 3 4-5 46} 0-3) 1,160 1-3 Ol, 2 Oral 2 SL LO) 1-0 683 0-4 
Business and 

personal, ob... - - ~ ~ - - Di =e 20} 0-2 360} 0-2 

Totals........ 67| 160-0)13, 768) 100-6/91,787| 100-0 88} 100-6/10, 738} 100-0) 204,238) 100-0 


1Jncludes non-ferrous metal smelting. 

2 Covers the erection of all large bridges. 

3 Does not include undertakings mainly public utilities. 
4Includes water services. 


— 


Causes and Results of Industrial Disputes.—During 1930 and 1931, as in 
previous years, most of the disputes were in regard to wages, or wages and working 


conditions, but also during these two years a large proportion of disputes (and 


these included some of the most important) were in regard to trade unionism, 


usually concerned with union wages and working conditions, including recognition 


of unions, closed shop, ete. 


As in previous years many of the disputes during 1930 and 1931 were settled 


by negotiation; 


in 1931, out of a total of 88 disputes terminated during the year 
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38 settlements resulted from negotiation. An appreciable number of disputes 
terminated in the return of strikers or by their replacement, 30 being terminated 
in this manner in 19381.. 


Section 9.—Employment and Unemployment. 
Subsection 1.—Operations of the Employment Service of Canada. 


Employment Service of Canada.—Under sec. 3 of The Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act (c. 57, R.S.C., 1927), an Act. passed by the Dominion Parliament 
in May, 1918, the Minister of Labour is empowered :— 


“(qa) to aid and encourage the organization and co-ordination of employ- 
ment offices and to promote uniformity of methods among them; 


“‘(b) to establish one or more clearing houses for the interchange of infor- 
mation between employment offices concerning the transfer of labour and 
other matters; 


“(e) to compile and distribute information received from employment 
offices and from other sources regarding prevailing conditions of employment”’. 


The Act further provides that certain sums of money are to be appropriated 
annually and paid to the provinces on a basis proportionate to the amount that each 
expends on the maintenance of employment offices. 


The desired uniformity and co-ordination of employment office activities 
throughout the various provinces are obtained by having the Dominion’s payments 
contingent upon an agreement ensuring that the provinces, in the conduct of their 
employment offices, shall endeavour to fill situations in all trades and occupations 
for both men and women, and that no charge shall be made to employers or employees 
for this service. Each province agrees to maintain a provincial clearance system 
in co-operation with the interprovincial clearance system established by the Dom- 
inion Government, in order to secure the necessary mobility of labour as between 
localities in the same province or in different provinces. For the fiscal year 1931-32, 
agreements were concluded with all of the provinces except Prince Edward Island. 
Thus is formed the Employment Service of Canada—a chain of employment offices 
reaching from Halifax to Vancouver. At the time the Act came into force only 
12 provincial employment offices were operated in Canada. This number was 
steadily increased until, at the close of 1919, due to the impetus given by the Employ- 
ment Offices Co-ordination Act together with the requirements of the demobilization 
period, offices were functioning at 84 different centres. Subsequent contractions 
have reduced the Service to offices permanently located at 71 centres (on Dec. 31, 
1931), distributed by provinces as follows: Nova Scotia, 3; New Brunswick, 3; 
Quebec, 8; Ontario, 28; Manitoba, 4; Saskatchewan, 9; Alberta, 5 and British 
Columbia, 11. 
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Employment Service Council of CGanada.—An Order in Council, issued in 
1918 in pursuance of the Act, provided for the formation of a body to be advisory 
to the Minister of Labour in the administration thereof. This body, known as the 
Employment Service Council of Canada, is composed of representatives of the 
Dominion Departments of Labour and Pensions and National Health, the Pro- 
vincial Governments, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, the Canadian 
Construction Association, the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, the Rail- 
way Association of Canada, the Railway Brotherhoods, the Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association, the Canadian Council of Agriculture and the returned soldiers. At 
the eleven meetings of the Council, the most recent of which was held on Aug. 
21-22, 1930, various recommendations and suggestions relative to employment 
office administration were brought forward and presented to the Minister. 


Operations of Employment Offices.—Statistics covering the work of the 
local offices are collected and tabulated by the Employment Service Branch of the 
Department of Labour. Table 15 shows the positions available, applications for 
work and placements effected by the Service in each year since 1920. During 1931 
there were 826,153 applications for employment, 486,384 vacancies and 471,508 
placements recorded, as compared with 612,990 applications, 386,034 vacancies 
and 368,679 placements in 1930. During 1931, 28 p.c. more placements were made 
than in 1930. Nearly 63 p.c. of all placements were of a casual nature, largely as 
a result of short terms of employment given to persons otherwise unemployed, by 
municipalities and Provincial Governments, on various relief schemes provided 
during the year. All provinces except Quebec and Saskatchewan showed a gain in 
placements, the largest increase being in Ontario. Construction and maintenance 
was the only industrial division to show a gain in positions secured and this was 
attributable, for the most part, to work on highway construction provided in relief 
of unemployment. 


The ratio of vacancies to applications was lower in 1931 than in 1930, as was 
also the ratio of placements to applications. For each 100 applicants registered 
during 1931 there were 58-9 vacancies and 57-1 placements, while there were 63-0 
vacancies and 60-2 placements for each 100 applicants in 1930. 


Reduced Railway Fares.—In order to facilitate the movement of labour in 
cases where there were not enough workers in any one locality to fill the available 
vacancies, the Employment Service, by special arrangement with nearly all the 
members of the Canadian Passenger Association, has been granted the privilege 
of issuing certificates which entitle the bearers to purchase railway fares at the 
reduced rate of 2-7 cents per mile. This rate is for a second class ticket and is 
applicable only to fares of not less than $4. During 1930, 13,938 certificates were 
issued, 10,746 to persons proceeding to points within the same province as the 
despatching office and 3,192 to workers going to points in other provinces. Of the 
certificates issued, 13 were issued in British Columbia to persons proceeding to the 
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Prairie Provinces to engage in harvesting operations; these travelled at harvesters’ 
rates, which were cheaper than the 2-7 cents per mile rate. During 1931, 5,541 
certificates for special rates were granted, 4,949 to persons travelling to employment 
within the same province as the despatching office.and 592 to persons for whom 
employment had been secured in other provinces. 


15.—Applications for Employment, Positions Offered and Placements Effected by 
the Employment Service of Canada, by Provinces, 1930-31,1 and for Canada, 
1920-31. 


Applications Vacancies Placements 
Registered. Notified. Effected. 
Province. Year. 5 
Men. Women. Men. Women. Men. Women. 
Nova Scotia. 2.02... LOSOR KE 4,817 5,486 4,397 5,097 4,336 4,532 
TOS ceed ae eee 6,516 5,150 5,964 4,439 5,948 3,977 
New Brunswick 22.) (900k. «hn ee ms: Aviad onala 4,118 5,547 4,026 Ta Ey 
19ST AES ee. SO 6, 735 4,700 5,975 4,725 5, 923 4,638 
Quebec? Feisae ees KOSOBASEG a 33, 749 11,316 127513 (Ba 11,661 6,077 
POS Tie arg cone eee 44,092 17,442 8,581 10, 783 8,299 8,585 
Ontariownc.i eee ee LOSORPLER I ee 206, 866 70,676 136,475 43,655 133, 644 35,118 
LOST ATE See 333,605 66,000 | 221,773 41,022 | 220,750 32,493 
Manitoba Vee. 2 tke LOS027. BIR 4 41,061 GAT 22,675 19, 866 24,759 19,254 
Ro eee ae ee, RS 67, 268 17, 446 34, 298 14,206 34,399 13,841 
Saskatchewan........ LOB 0 cas eee 40, 225 11,313 33,092 8,563 30, 423 8,135 
POSUR ARTA en eeets 32,017 9,777 25,657 7,296 24,911 6, 893 
Albertartte ee eee 19308 See 66,503 10, 923 39, 660 8,271 39, 813 7,931 
LOST ees ates 81,207 9,336 48,347 5,896 48,154 5,741 
British Columbia, 011930. see eee 65,161 12,479 25, 905 8,469 25,565 8,073 
LOST PRE 114,020 10, 842 41,262 6, 160 40, 847 6, 109 
@anadaann je. ae Totals, 1920...... 480,735 96,054 | 450,526 | 116,142 | 365,292 80,520 
Totals, 1921...... 438,836 | 105,563 | 325,498 | 106,097 | 277,792 |. 77,964 
Yotals, 1922...... 443,875 | 104,407 | 365,529 | 104,359 | 316,386 77,136 
Totals, 1923...... 473,483 | 115,692 | 431,576 109,404 | 376,801 85,751 
Totals, 1924...... 402,593 | 116,782 | 314,258 97,810 | 285,359 80,773 
Totals, 1925...... 439,022 | 118,023 | 345,570 | 101,473 | 328,334 84,491 
Totals, 1926...... 417,965 | 124,504 | 345,163 | 111,769 319,558 90,597 
Totals, 1927...... 422,022 | 131,849 | 389,478 | 114,095 | 320,306 94, 463 
Totals, 1928...... 454,525 | 142,968 | 376,791 | 129,635 | 361,942 108,386 
Totals, 1929...... 397,527 | 153,199 | 296,592 | 131,435 | 287,128 111, 239 
Totals, 1930...... 463,103 | 149,887 | 278,835 | 107,199 | 274,227 94, 452 
Totals, 1931...... 685,460 | 140,693 | 391,857 94,527 | 389,231 82,277 


1Figures by provinces and years for 1920-25 will be found at p. 703 of the 1926 Year Book, for 1926-28 
at p. 731 of the 1930 Year Book, and for 1929-30 at p. 773 of the 1931 Year Book. 


Subsection 2.—Unemployment as reported by Trade Unions. 


Monthly statistics on unemployment are compiled and published by the Em- 
ployment Service Branch of the Dominion Department of Labour, based on re- 
turns received from 1,850 local trade unions having an aggregate membership of 
nearly 200,000 workers. ‘“‘Unemployment” as here used means involuntary idleness, 
due to economic causes. Persons engaged in work other than their own trades, or 
idle because of illness, are not considered as unemployed, while unions involved in 
industrial disputes are excluded from the tabulations. As the number of unions 
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making returns varies from month to month, with consequent variation in the 
membership upon which the percentages of unemployment are based, it should be 
understood that the figures for each month have reference only to the reporting 
organizations. ‘Table 16 is a record of unemployment in trade unions for the past 
16 years, by provinces. The maximum of unemployment in 1931 was in December, 
when the percentage stood at 21-1; in 1930 the December figure of 17-0 p.c. con- 
stituted the maximum. In both 1930 and 1931 the minimum was reached in April, 
the percentage of unemployment reported in April, 1931, being 14-9 and in April, 
1930, 9-0. Employment among organized workers, as indicated by these statistics, 
was less active on the average in 1931 than in 1930, the average of the monthly 
figures of unemployment for 1931 being 16-8 p.c., while for 1930 the corresponding 
figure was 11-1 p.c. 


16.— Percentages of Unemployment in Trade Unions, by Provinces, 
half-yearly, 1915-30, and by Months, 1931. 


Nots.—For the percentages of unemployment for 12 months in 1921 and 1922, see p. 732 of the 1922-23 
Year Book; for 12 months in 1923, p. 688 of the 1924 Year Book; for 12 months in 1924, p. 700 of the 1925 
Year Book; for 12 months in 1925, p. 704 of the 1926 Year Book; for 12 months in 1926, p. 757 of the 1927-28 
Year Book; for 12 months in 1927, p. 745 of the 1929 Year Book; for 12 months in 1928 and 1929, p. 733 of 
the 1930 Year Book, and for 12 months in 1930, p. 774 of the 1931 Year Book. 


Nova ate 
: New : British 
Month. Year. Scotia Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. Mani- | Saskat- Alberta.} Colum-|Canada. 
and ‘ale toba. |chewan. : 
P.EI.| wick. bia. 

LEYS Cee Be ain. 1915 “4 7 9-5 8-1} 3-2 7-0 4-3 14-8 7-9 
JONG OS oe: 1916 a) +9 1-8 V7 1-2 2-6 3-1 5-4 2-1 
iD vo e re Galen at ee ae 1916 “4 2 3-7 1-6 1-0 1-6 1-7 2-4 2-0 
GUNG. ees aes 1917 “2 2 2:5 9 -6 +3 8 1-8 1-2 
ID ete. ‘coal, Seats ieee 1917 2-6 4-] 3°2 2-4 1-1 2-4 1-6 3:2 2-5 
SAS ee Bee a ee 1918 +2 3 “4 “4 3 “2 “4 9 +4 
NDOC Aen dec ec oases 1918 2-0 “4 2-2 2-9 1-3 2-2 2-1 4-0 2-5 
NO ice Bas sits oie: 1919 2-7 2-4 4-0 1-8 1-2 20 1-7 3-4 2-6 
DOCS. s, Seton 1919 1-5 2-0 3-2 1:9 5-0 6-0 2-8 18-6 4-3 
UMNO mb. os Sua s 1% 1920 6 “4 3-1 1-6 1-4 2-2 1-2 5-8 2-1 
Deca d.5 ok. s. 1920 6-9} 11-0 19-6 12:3 7-8 10-1 9-2 11-6 13-0 
DONOR. 24s toss Pe 1921 14-3 11-7 20-7 6-7 8-0 6-8 9-4 24-4 13-2 
I YcvOe ele OS sare aaa 1921 5-9 6-9 26-8 9-7 15-5 10-4 6-8 24-7 15-1 
UNO eae ce cats: 1922 7-2 3-5 5-4 3°9 6-7 5-0 7-1 7-1 5-3 
JDOCB ys ae ccna a 1922 3:2 6-1 7:8 4-7 7-8 4-1 5-1 13-3 6-4 
WUNOtES Se see ee: 1923 2-2 1-0 5-7 1-6 5-6 1:3 4-5 4-0 3-4 
IDOCid cshes 1923 7-3 3°6 9-7 6-4 6-5 4-2 6-0 7-1 7-2 
DUNO segs 8) es cain 1924 6-4 5-2 9-4 4-9 4.9 2°3 3°7 2-2 5-8 
NGG ARSE: ss okecs ee 1924 4-7 6-9 22-4 8-1 8-9 4-2 5-0 10-2 11-6 
AMG Hieresa ses Bienes: 1925 3:4 3-4 10-2 3-8 4-3 2-4 10-8 4-1 6-1 
Betas mse es 1925 4-3 3°0 14-2 6-4 3°8 3:5 4-4 6-9 7-9 
ACT® Eee ani 1926 3°8 1-6 8-9 1-9 | 2°6 8 4-9 2-6 4-] 
Ione @ beso coees: A) ORS SS Rei ae 7 Gree art Ree to Pa 2-1 Peisn ab Bar 5-9 
SOUSA o.oo cs 1927 1-8 2-3 4-0 3-1 2-6 1-1 4-6 2-7 3°2 
WeCittrr eet rears. 1927 4-3 1:5 9-3 5-1 5-4 5-6 3-7 10-5 6-6 
EM rer yee Bitesa. 1928 5 8 5-6 2-4 2:1 1-1 3°3 3-6 3-2 
WOGES, a's p hase 1928 3+9 “9 10-7 4-0 8-1 4-4 6-9 6-9 6-6 
DUNO Pee use 1929 3-3 1-0 2°9 2-5 3-1 2-8 4-3 2-6 2-9 
Be Ra Ee Ae as 1929 5-2 2-4 14-5 9-7 12-8 13-0 13-9 11-5 11-4 
MUN Occgine, Aerasienras 1930 3:3 2:8 17-5 7-4 9-2 8-9 14:3 8-4 10-6 
Lace ake 1930 7-5 8-7 22-8 17-3 14-2 15-9 13-8 16-8 17-0 
AOD ee raieas ess f 1931 7-4 10-5 16-1 18-4 15-1 18-3 15-7 16-9 16-0 
lite Orie aes. 1931 6-7 8-5 15-7 17-1 15-6 19-0 18-2 16-3 15-6 
RERP he cvs bsta> gor 1931 6-5 10-9 14-0 16-0 14-7 19-5 21-8 18-8 15-5 
PEM Med 8 ste rasta 1931 7-2 9-8 14-9 15-2 14-4 14-6 20-3 17-8 14-9 
ug ee re 1931 6-4 10-3 20:5 15-6 13-0 12-8 22-0 14-2 16-2 
UO, Aik cs 6 ak 1931 7-2 6-5 20-0 16-2 14-1 13-5 21-7 15-6 16-3 
DULY Th gape chess de 1931 7-2 7-0 17-0 16-6 14-7 14-5 25-3 16-3 16-2 
LEA, Cee eee 1931 9-3 7-7 16-9 15-2 15-7 11-8 24-4 16-4 15-8 
Bete A hota 1931 8-2 10-4 DUARTE 18-7 19-0 12-3 16-0 17-9 18-1 
EOL ee Saat ai 1931 8-6 9-2 23-6 18-3 17-7 12-7 16-4 19-7 18-3 
WES te nests 1931 12-8 10-0 22-1 18-8 18-3 17-0 14-7 20-6 18-6 
1 ae ne 1931 13-8 9-6 29-0 20°3 16-5 19-5 16-9 21-2 21-1 
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Subsection 3.—Employment as Reported by Employers. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulates monthly reports of the numbers 
employed by firms having 15 or more persons on their staffs; the returns are repre- 
sentative of practically every industry except agriculture and the more specialized 
business and professional callings. During 1931, some 7,700 of these employers 
reported an average working force of 927,485 persons, varying from 899,823 on 
Jan. 1 to 972,537 at the beginning of September. In Canada, as in other parts of 
the world, industrial employment continued slack during 1931, activity generally 
being at a lower level than in any other year since 1926. 


A downward trend was shown from the opening of 1931 until April 1, but 


from May 1 to Sept. 1 the movement was consistently upward. The usual seasonal 


contraction in industry then caused steady reductions in employment during the 
remaining months of the year. The following chart illustrates the trend of em- 
ployment generally over the latest five years. 


THE TREND. OF EMPLOYMENT 


CONDITIONS IN 1926 = 100 


Employment by Economic Areas.—Firms in all provinces reported consid- 
erably less activity in 1931 than in 1930. The index, based on the 1926 average 
as 100, was higher in the Prairie Provinces than elsewhere. This was due to the 
execution of important highway construction works undertaken for the relief of 
the serious unemployment situation that existed during the greater part of the year, 
both in agricultural and industrial centres, as a result of crop failures and other 
factors. Table 17 is a record of employment in the five economic areas, by months, 
1930 and 1981. 
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17.—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Economic Areas, 
as at the First of each Month, January, 1930, to December, 1931, with Yearly 
Averages since 1921. 


Notrr.—T hese indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The relative 
weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated economic area to the total reported 
by all employers making returns in Canada on Dec. 1, 1931. 


Maritime : Prairie British 
ent and Month. Provinces. Quebec. Ontario. Provinces. | Columbia. Canada. 
Averages, 1921.............. 102-4 82-2 90-6 94-0 81-1 88-8 
Averages, 1922.............. 97-3 81-4 92-8 92-6 82-8 89-0 
Averages, 1928.............. 105-7 90-7 99-5 94-8 87-4 95-8 
Averages, 1924.............. 96-6 91-3 95-5 92-1 89-4 93-4. 
Averages, 1925.............. 97-0 91-7 95-8 92-0 93-7 93-6 
Averages, 19261.............. -$9-4 99-4 99-6 99-5 100-2 99-6 
Averages, 1927.............. 103-7 104-0 105-6 105-3 101-1 104-6 
Averages, 1928.............. 106-6 108-3 113-8 117-9 106-4 111-6 


Relative weight of employ- 
ment in economic areas 
BAT ICO. Lb, 10OL cae era«. 3 8-6 28-1 41-0 14-2 8-1 100-0 


1Since the average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, is the base used in 
computing these indexes, the average index here given for the 12 months Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1926, generally 
shows a slight variation from 100. 

Employment in Cities.—Separate tabulations are made for the eight leading 
industrial centres: Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor and 
the adjoining ‘Border Cities’, Winnipeg and Vancouver. These cities recorded on 
the whole a lower level of activity than in 1930. The reports show that employ- 
ment was generally brisker in Ottawa and Quebec than in the other centres enumer- 
ated, while the lowest indexes were reported in Windsor and Winnipeg. Table 18 
gives monthly indexes in the cities in 1930 and 1931, with yearly averages since 1922. 
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- 18.—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers in Leading Cities, 
as at the First of each Month, January, 1930, to December, 1931, with Yearly 
Averages since 1922. 

Norre.—T hese indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926as100. The relative 
weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated city to the total reported by all 

employers making returns in Canada on Dec. 1, 1931. 


Year and Month. |Montreal.| Quebec. | Toronto. | Ottawa. |Hamilton.|Windsor.? | Winnipeg.| Van- 


couver. 
Averages, 1922..... 86-0 - 96-1 - - ~ 93-9 81-5 
Averages, 1923..... 92-7 - 98-0 107-2 94-6 - 90-6 82-5 
Averages, 1924..... 93-0 99-6 94-3 162-3 86-0 - 86-5 86-2 
Averages, 1925..... 94-2 97-9 95-7 100-1 88-0 85-1 88-5 92-6 
Averages, 19261... 99-7 99-1 99-6 100-0 99-3 99-9 99-2 99 9 
Averages, 1927..... 103-0 111-3 105-7 107-7 103-1 86-2 104-1 100-7 
Averages, 1928..... 108-2 119-9 112-1 115-8 108-2 137-3 119-1 104-3 
Averages, 1929..... 115-3 124-2 121-3 120-7 128-4 153-2 112-3 109-2 
1930. 
Jamel ts. eek a4 ee 107-2 123-4 117-6 119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
HO DYE Te ond eee 109-5 112-5 116-4 115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
Mae PL er ocak terete: 108-7 110-0 115-9 116-0 120-4 136-7 104-6 108-3 
AgOBIE oon 5 sick SEE 109-2 111-7 116-5 116-2 120-4 140-9 103-4 110-4 
BVP USS hee 110-8 115-3 117-8 125-3 118-4 150-5 105-7 110-8 
duney Ui. oss eas 116-6 122-3 118-5 130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110-8 
OLE Leas ce eee 116-0 130-1 117-8 129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
AUS). Vat Ree: 114-5 138-2 115-4 131-8 112-6 120-8 110-3 Tide 7% 
Septwies ck dae: 113-2 138-5 114-7 125-6 105-6 TIA 82 110-7 114-0 
Octet lh. 2 ech OE 114-1 138-3 116-2 127-5 103-7 113-9 109-5 112-1 
NOV? bob hele 112-6 135-3 115-5 124-6 102-0 116-5 108-6 110-4 
Déoy inc. ease 108-6 128-0 113-8 116-0 104-6 113-6 104-3 107-4 
Averages.... 111-8 125-3 116-3 123-1 113-9 128-6 107-6 109-8 
1931. 
DATED en ie Bren ae 102-4 127-0 107-5 112-6 103-5 89-4 98-2 107-0 
HED N Pete repheecn 102-8 120-7 107-1 113-4 106-1 96-9 96-8 108-4 
Marts oe cae 105-1 123-3 107-5 117-5 105-6 95-5 98-0 108-2 
D4) 6) ig Maen eee Ie Ss 106-2 122-2 109-5 121-8 109-8 104-2 97-3 101-9 
VESPA ae 107-0 125-7 111-4 123-4 108-0 105-5 97-1 104-6 
SUCR eeree pe Oe 107-1 126-7 110-3 123-4 103-9 99-5 98-8 106-9 
Av cs gl Sepa Oe pee 105-1 122-2 109-0 121-0 98-4 94-2 99-9 106-0 
ANIOO PL ce ee 102-5 122-0 106-3 122-8 97-6 75-1 98-1 106-0 
Sepisl.s. 3.2 eer 102-3 123-2 106-6 a7, 95-8 77°8 98-2 104-5 
OCtAH cc.) eee 97-3 124-2 107-3 124-5 96-1 80-9 96-4 99-7 
INOW Tt ie 95-4 120-0 105-6 118-6 96-3 67-7 93-5 101-9 
Deck. £1. Mee 96-7 108-7 104-8 112-7 94-0 72-3 93 -2 98-3 
Averages.... 102-5 122-2 107-7 119-5 101-3 88-3 97-1 104-5 
Relative weight, | 
by cities, as at : 
Deest 49318. 54. 15-0 1-4 13-2 1:5 3°3 1-0 3-6: 3-2 


1Since the average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, is the base used in 
computing these indexes, the average index here shown for the 12 months Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1926, generally 
shows a slight variation from 100. 

2Includes adjacent ‘‘Border Cities’’. 3Percentages of Dominion total. 


Employment by Industries.—Employment in manufacturing, logging, 
mining, communications, transportation, services and trade was in smaller volume 
than in 1930; in construction, the index averaged slightly higher, as a result of the 
unemployment relief programs carried out by the various provinces in co-operation 
with the Dominion Government. Within the manufacturing industries, woollen 
and silk mills showed improvement over 1930, while employment in leather fac- 
tories was practically unchanged. On the other hand, there were heavy losses 
during 1931 in the iron and steel, rubber, lumber, pulp and paper, clay, glass and 
stone and non-ferrous metal groups. Table 19 gives index numbers of employment 
by main. industrial groups. 
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19.—Index Numbers of Employment as Reported by Employers, by Industriss, as 
at the First of each Month, January, 1930, to December, 1931, with Yearly 
Averages since 1921. 
Norr.—These indexes are calculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The relative 
weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total reported by all 
employers making returns in Canada on Dec. 1, 1931. 


Con- 
Manu- | Joo. Com- | Trans- | struc- | g All 
Year and Month. factur- : . Mining.| muni- | porta- |tion and| .°®'- | Trade. | Indus- 
ing. eng. cations.| tion. | Main- | V?°°S: tries. 
tenance. 
Averages, 1921............ 87-7 103-0 98-0 90-2 94-1 1-1 83-6 92-7 88-8 
Averages, 1922............ 88-3 85-1 99-5 86-4 97-8 16-7 81-9 90-8 89-0 
Averages, 1923............ 96-6 114-2 106-2 87-6 100-3 80-9 87-9 92-1 95-8 
Averages, 1924............ 92-4 116-7 105-3 93-7 99-1 80-3 93-8 92-5 93-4 
Averages, 1925............ 93:0 | 105-4 99-8 95-5 96-6 84-9 95-4 95-1 93-6 
Averages, 1926!............ 99-6 99-5 99-7 99-6 99-7 99-2 99-5 99-2 99-6 
Averages, 1927............ 103-4 109-3 107-0 103-8 102-5 109-0 106-2 107-4 104-6 
Averages, 1928............ 110-1 114-5 114-4 108-2 105-9 118-8 118-1 116-1 111-6 
Averages, 1929............ 117-1 125-8 120-1 | . 120-6 109-7 129-7 130-3 126-2 119-0 
1930. 
RAtinesles tare car ys 106-5 200-2 122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 111-2 
BOOraLe eeu amen ess ae 110-2 209-8 123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124:6 111-6 
Aiton OL Chee, 5 rae aaa ame rae 110-9 178-3 119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 110-2 
JN) 2 Lak a i i aera 111-3 87-6 114-5 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 107°8 
IR 3 A Ro eh a a 112-4 63-5 114-1 117-3 104-3 112-0 128-9 125-6 111-4 
a OEE en NS oe RR ee A 113-6 90-0 115-6 119-5 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 116-5 
JULVaie re es. Woo bebe 82-1 113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 118-9 
SAULT bon BO a Sg SO 110-2 61-5 115-5 121-0 108-9 179-8 142-4 126-4 118:8 
SODusM se nee eee sacks 108-2 54-3°| 116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 116-6 
Oete. Dee Ae is 107-8 70-8 118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 116-2 
NON Wee hee Son ee 104-6 90-9 121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 112-9 
Le rornyee: big Sas Rie elie ea te 100-6 106-5 117-8 115-3 102-5 127°3 123-9 134°-8 108-5 
Averages........ 108-9 108-0 117-8 119-8 104-6 129-8 131-6 127-7 113-4 
1931. 

Seat iter Mee rearet en sits tare. auaicee ok 93-7 107-6 114-4 110-6 95-5 110-7 123-2 132-9 101-7 
Wyre Pees Hee A le 96-1 102-2 111-6 106-6 94-0 104-5 122-2 123-1 100-7 
BT alice Pens eRe Acne’ 97-6 82-7 109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122-0 100-2 
April enteerss or hse eee eke. 99-7 42-9 108-1 103-3 94-3 96-8 122-0 123-1 99-7 
Chae a, on oe ene 100-7 55-9 106-0 104-0 96-6 106-6 123-1 123-3 102-2 
“LROTE CS snl be at a gaan 99-4 53°3 105-3 104-7 98-6 121-8 125-9 124-0 103-6 
aly eal. SER ET. 97-2 38-5 104-1 104-8 97-7 1387-1 130-8 124-0 103-8 
Vol Vera (ER Sere eat et tse 94-7 28-8 104-5 105-9 97-8 162-8 133-0 120-9 105-2 
SST By ie oe Se ee 94-7 30-5 105-6 105-8 97-8 176-8 134-8 120-5 107-1 
(67 sR ae ae 91-8 42-2 108-2 104-2 95-2 164-5 125-5 120-8 108-9 
INGV eT Senn yer. 88-8 63-7 107-9 102-4 95-4 165-4 117-5 122-8 103-0 
Wee Mewes leit sees 2s 89-6 73-1 107-5 100-5 93-5 128-8 116-1 125-6 99-1 
Averages........ 95-3 60-1 107-7 104-7 95-8 131-4 | 124-7 123-6 102-5 

Relative weight, by indus- : 
tries, as at Dec. 1, 1931.. 49-0 2-2 5-3 2-9 12-1 16-2 2:3 10-0 100-0 


1 Since the average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, is the base used in 
computing these indexes, the average index here given for the 12 months Jan. 1—-Dec. 1, 1926, generally 
shows a slight variation from 100. 


Subsection 4.—The Unemployment Relief Act, 1930. 


The Dominion Unemployment Relief Act, 1930, was enacted by the Seven- 
teenth Parliament in September, 1930. The Act specified that $20,000,000 might 
be expended in constructing, extending or improving public works and under- 
takings, railways, highways, bridges and canals, harbours and wharves; assisting in 
defraying the cost of distribution of products of the field, farm, forest, sea, lake, 
river and mine; granting aid to provinces and municipalities in any public work 
they may undertake for relieving unemployment and reimbursing expenditures 
made by provinces and municipalities in connection with unemployment, and gen- 
erally in any way that would assist in providing useful and suitable work for the 
unemployed. Administration of the Act was vested in the Minister of Labour and 
an advisory committee on expenditure consisting of the Minister of Railways and 
Canals, the Minister of Public Works, the Minister of the Interior and the Minister 
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of Marine. Under the regulations governing the administration of the Act the 
Minister was authorized to enter into agreements with the several provinces for 
the expenditure of the $20,000,000 appropriated under the Act, either for the pur- 
pose of immediate relief or for assisting local public works undertaken to provide 
employment. The sum of $4,000,000 was set aside to provide for the payment to 
municipalities of one-third of their expenditures in the direct relief of persons for 
whom work could not be procured, the Provincial Governments and the munici- 
palities each being required to assume responsibility for one-third of the expenditure 
for this purpose. 

In regard to public work undertaken for the relief of unemployment the regu-- 
lations provided that agreements should be made between the Minister and the 
Provincial Governments whereby the municipalities would pay one-half the total 
expenditures on public works undertaken by them, the Dominion and Provincial 
Government concerned each contributing one-fourth of the total amount. Ex- 
ception was made where municipalities, by reason of recent abnormal expenditures 
for unemployment relief, were unable to bear half the cost.of such public works. 
All agreements under the Act were in accordance with the principles contained in 
the Fair Wages and Hight-Hour Day Act, 1930. 

Agreements were entered into with the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and the Canadian National Railways whereby these railway companies agreed to 
expend approximately $26,000,000 in the performance of certain works and the 
purchase of certain material over and above the normal expenditure of the said 
railways. As compensation to the said railway companies the Dominion agreed to pay 
out of the amount appropriated by the Unemployment Relief Act interest at the rate of 
5 p.c., calculated for a period of 18 months, on the total estimated cost of the works. 

A grant of $500,000 was also made to the Railway Grade Crossing Fund, from 
which fund, under the provisions of the Railway Act, contributions are made for 
the purpose of obviating dangerous level crossings, in order to provide employment. 

The following summary will show the standing of the appropriation as at 
Dec. 31, 1931. 


20.— Unemployment Reli*f ANotments and Commitments under the Unemployment 
Relief Act, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1931.1 
: Dominion 
: Total Cost 
< Commit- Balance : 
Province, etc. Allotment. Monts Unallotted. of hc 
Approved. : 
$ $ 

Prince hawarg Malan +. crteu tan ceo me ce cee 90,000 90,000 - 215,964 
UNIO COULA A ai aicsereteecactane tare rareiet outea eet tors 700, 000 699,550 450 2,338,875 
New Brunswick: ears osecd.c t,o ae ocr ee Ae 500,000 500,000 - 1,454, 255 
WUGbEGs av Risk MAN ae Ne Cee 2,850,000 2,846,448 Hunan 10,085,100 
ODCATI Om ok oh itu sw etd eee asaiid «ARETE Bion 3,850,000 3,850,000 - 15,556, 127 
Manitobares Wtaerech eee nite oe eee 900,000 899, 996 4 2,581, 863 
Saskatchewan! +83 aye desde saticneiemceie. Ses 1,000,000 1,000,000 ~ 2,890,058 
Saskatchewan (drought area)................. 500,000 500, 000 ~ 1,014,545 
Alberta tecee: area... POs SER ae 900, 000 900, 000 - 2,751,087 
BpitishyG olan DiGi weeks. cnees cv enn, aa 1,100,000 1,099,907 93 3,435,210 
OKO ee ee ne ee 20,000 20,000 - 20,000 
National Parks (Dept. of the Interior)........ 37,000 37,000 - 37,000 
Banking Nova Scotia, Coal... 2.00.0. .0..c2-.- 50,000 50,000 ~ 150,000 
Grade Crossing, Fund), 2. pees oeeekt 500, 000 500,000 - 2,445,345 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company.......... 863,550 863,550 ~ 11,514, 000 
Canadian National Railways................. 882,412 882,412 - 13,983, 408 

Direct Teliof ste: irsaiss ota 3 Sys) eee 4,000,000 3,437,069 562,931 - 

A CUVTMNISER SG 1OM eR teats tees hrc en ee eas oe eee 100,000 43, 062 56,938 - 
ROGAN <9: aa 18, 842, 9622 18,218,994 623,968 70,472, 832 


1A statement of the f nd as at Dec. 31, 1930, will be found at p. 779 of the 1931 Year Book. 


2By March 81, 1931, $1,157,038 of the fund, formerly allotted, had lapsed, thus accounting for the total 


appropriation of $20,000,000. 
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Subsection 5.—The Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931. 


The Parliament of Canada, at the Session which closed on Aug. 3, 1931, 
enacted the Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, being an Act “for relieving 
distress, providing employment and maintaining within the competence of Parlia- 
ment, peace, order and good government throughout Canada’. 


The Act specifies that the Governor in Council may ‘‘provide for the construc- 
tion, extension or improvement of public works, buildings, undertakings, railways, 
highways, subways, bridges and canals, harbours and wharves, and any other 
_ works and undertakings of any nature or kind whatsoever; assist in defraying 
the cost of the production, sale and distribution of the products of the field, farm, 
forest, sea, river and mine; assist provinces, cities, towns, municipalities, and other 
bodies or associations, by loaning moneys thereto or guaranteeing repayment of 
moneys thereby, or in such other manner as may be deemed necessary or advisable; 
take all such other measures as may be deemed necessary or advisable for carrying 
out the provisions of this Act”’. 


No definite sum of money is set aside by the Act and the amounts to be expended 
by the Dominion Government for these purposes are left to the discretion of the 
Government, who will be guided by the unemployment situation existing. 


During the summer months the various provinces, at the request of the Dom- 
inion Government, held surveys to determine the number of persons unemployed 
in order that the Dominion and Provincial Governments might be presented with 
a complete picture of unemployment conditions in Canada, and prepare programs 
of public works and undertakings to cope with the situation. The following state- 
ment shows the details of the unemployment registration which was completed 
Sept. 1, 1931:— 


: Married Single Not Total. 
Province. Men. Men. Women. Classified. 

Prince: Bawardsisland 0) Se ee - - - - 1,500 
WOU ee EAE athe he a 2 UT, Se ee oe Soecnie a - ~ - 18,000 
EN armis TAINS OVAC KM tha eres ce cuciehaia op. < no) che: tususstater erste - - - - 7,858 
Gap icetrereeres semicchy cri a. taseats 2B oat abies Wee on ~ - - - 100,000 
NOSES En i rn So TB rg Minis eeanen Ce iar, a, cto 71,500 58,500 - - 130,000 
WIG IEG nee eee ees SRS ae Me aes Sele oe 26,486 10, 248 4,755 450 41,939 
eteebcetitits Fre aN ee ee eae ecto est Wel wre tails saw iecouas dus - - - - 26,094 
PA IArt pee Be sony. Sess resis come ky’ fe os ah t oad 9,220 6,230 - - 15,450 
Pret AP a OTTAE DS Ee occ shia: Bip gospegath @ Sous cicacnap obo. «on - - 764 - 38, 880 
LATS Se aes a oe ee oO Oe Se - - - -| 379,721 


1 Figures are estimated, as no registration was held. 

2 Ontario reports the probable number in real need of employment to be about 70,000. 
3 Including 8,237 married men, 4,851 single men and 764 women registered in cities. 

4 This includes 5,940 transients and 6,745 aliens. 


Under the Regulations governing the administration of the Act, the Minister 
of Labour is authorized to enter into agreements with the various provinces for 
payment to the provinces, or through the provinces to the municipalities, of such 
proportion of the expenditures made by the provinces or municipalities for public 
works and undertakings carried out under the Act as may be agreed upon. The 
regulations also provide that the eight-hour day must prevail on all works and under- 
takings carried out under the Act; that the wages paid may be fixed by the provincial 
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and municipal authorities, but must be such as are fair and reasonable; that only 
goods and materials of Canadian manufacture or production may be used; and 
that contracts may be let only to bona fide Canadian construction firms established 
and operating in Canada prior to Jan. 1, 1931; also that all persons employed on 
the works or undertakings to which the Dominion Government contributes shall be 
residents of Canada and, so far as practicable, of the locality in which the work 
is being performed, and in no case shall discrimination be made or permitted in 
the employment of, or in the granting of direct relief to, any persons by reason of 
their political affiliation, race or religious views. 

A subcommittee of Council consisting of the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Chairman, the Honourable the Minister of Public Works, the Right Honourable 
Sir George Perley, K.C.M.G., the Honourable the Sclicitor General, the Honourable 
the Minister of Agriculture, and the Honourable the Minister of Fisheries, was 
appointed to deal with unemployment relief. The subcommittee of Council was 
authorized to approve municipal and provincial public works and undertakings 
proposed to be carried out for the relief of unemployment. The subcommittee was 
also authorized to approve percentages of contribution to be made by the Dominion 
Government in respect of municipal and provincial expenditures for direct relief 
where suitable employment cannot be provided. 

With regard to direct relief, arrangements were made whereby the Dominion 
Government agreed to contribute 334 p.c. of the total cost of municipal direct relief, 
the province and municipality each to contribute a like amount, and 50 p.c. of 
direct relief in unorganized territory. 

Public works and undertakings carried on jointly with the provinces and 
municipalities under the Act are divided into four classes as follows:— 

(a) Municipal Works. 

(b) Provincial Works. 

(c) Provincial Highways. 
(d) Trans-Canada Highways. 

With regard to (a) this class of work is carried out by the municipality, the 
Provincial and Dominion Governments contributing to the total cost. 

With regard to (b) (c) and (d) these works are carried out by the Provinces, 
the Dominion Government bearing a proportion of the total expenditure. 

The following table sets forth the tctal expenditure and Dominion proportion 
of public works and undertakings approved as at Dec. 31, 1931. 


21.—Total Cost of Public Works Listed under the Unemployment and Farm Relief 
Act, 1931, together with the Proportion thereof Payable by the Dominion, 
as at Dec. 31, 1931. 


; Municipal Works. Provincial Works. Provincial Highways. 

Province. Total Dominion Total Dominion Total Dominion 
Cost. Proportion. Cost. Proportion. Cost. Proportion. 

$ ae $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island....... 44,500 it25 25,000 12,500 202,750 101,375 
POWER ROU A. crslsek.s Cee - ole 734,150 193,508 15,000 7,500 999,446 399,779 
New Brunswick............. 437,500 116,875 292,445 146, 223 1,031,500 412,600 
Quebec sie sokG sc eres 11,931,800 | 3,484,143 615,000 307,500 795,500 318,200 
Ontariow we esis ee 16,882,010 | 3,850,000 151,667 75,833 | 4,000,000 1,600,000 
IES aNRK oles tn Ane ep ee aa 3,714,924 1,846, 204 1,387,809 377, 202 611,911 805,955 
Saskatchewan............... 2,900,845 1,450, 423 950,000 475,000 1,570,998 785,499 
Alberta: . Reeds. Pease Aer 2,810, 725 1,405,362 6,800 3,400 1,791,500 895, 750 
BritishColumbigen.c.<a08 2,749,746 1,374, 873 48, 259 24,130 | 2,197,741 1,098,870 


Woatals £63.52. ceo0 42,206,200 | 13, 732, 513 3,491,980 | 1,429,288 | 13,201,347 5, 918, 028 
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21.—Total Cost of Public Works Listed under the Unemployment and Farm Relief 
Act, 1931, together with the Proportion thereof Payable by the Dominion, as at 
Dec. 31, 1931—concluded. 


Trans-Canada Highway. ag otal . Total 
Province. Total Dominion ost © cupren 
jets Proportion. Works. Proportion. 
$ $ $ $ 

Prince aware Islands) lM bis. VRE a, - - 272,250 125,000 
PUR ARSC ME Atta otras chemise mic tecarcaecae ccm oe 798, 273 399,136 2,546,270 999 , 923 
ewe runs wats: 4, cases tals he estes, Se. seh 148,000 74,000 1,909, 445 749 , 697 
CRUISES) GSS el ie Ca ep SR Real a ed Gear ie - - | 18,342,300 4,109, 843 
CONAN. Bev cin Ser Gites wey ods <a 5A Ban asta ee abe 3,500,000 1,750,000 | 24,533,677 7,275,833 
SY ESOT PB) Ye NO 2 i rea es RRB 524,000 262,000 6, 238, 644 2,791,362 
SSL OHO UCL ME NS. retest ids atu «BR ttaa'h ddate<thawar «Sa - - 5,421, 843 2,710, 922 
JEN |GTLVE Byres a Nt Pe ie arene Pa a 2 a ae aE a 488,000 244,000 5,097,025 2,548,512 
ESET Eie IMO NEN I Awe tissues on iNT ovat cures suitahieus aye diate amit 1,004,000 502,000 5,999, 746 2,999,873 
BOL AI Stare Raves « chstewiiciinis £ oboe ee Posts 6,462,273 | 3,231,136 | 65,361,800 | 24,310,965 


In addition to the above listed appropriations to the provinces for public 
works, the Dominion Government is undertaking works for purely Dominion pur- 


poses amounting to $6,419,837. 


Public works and undertakings in the different provinces were started at 
various dates but in no case prior to Aug. 18, 1931. 


The number of men employed and the number of man-days worked as at 
Dec. 31, 1931, were 265,412 and 3,609,317 respectively. The figures are not quite 
complete as no report for Prince Edward Island was received for the months of 
November and December. In the number of persons to whom employment was 
afforded no one individual is counted more than once. By provinces the figures 
are as follows, for individuals employed and man-days (of 8 hours each) worked, 
respectively: P.E.I., 1,086 and 6,611; N.S., 30,187 and 334,397; N.B., 28,000 
and 385,028; Que., 24,152 and 253,574; Ont., 56,000 and 550,000; Man., 37,586 
and 313,367; Sask., 8,433 and 260,053; Alta., 32,214 and 390,913; B.C., 31,894 
and 868,712 and for work done directly under Dominion departments 15,910 and 
246,662. 


Section 10.—Old Age Pensions. 


The Old Age Pensions Act, 1927.—Legislation respecting Old Age Pensions 
(R.S.C., 1927, c. 156) was adopted by the Dominion Parliament in 1927. Under 
the provisions of this statute the Dominion Government reimburses each province 
participating in the Dominion scheme to the extent of one-half of the provincial 
expenditure for old age pensions. An amendment passed at the 1931 session of 
Parliament (c. 42, Statutes of 1931) provided that the Dominion contribution 
to the provinces be increased from 50 p.c. to 75 p.c. of the provincial disbursements 
for old age pensions pursuant to a provincial statute authorizing and providing 
for the payment of such pensions to the persons and under the conditions specified 


in the Act and the Regulations made thereunder. At the close of 1931 new agree- 
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ments incorporating the provisions of the amending Act of 1931 were in process 
of negotiation between the Dominion Government and the provinces which had 
already given effect to the system. Certain proposed changes in the regulations 
were also under consideration. When new agreements are completed the amount 
of the Dominion contribution will be revised accordingly. 


Sec. 5 provides that before any such agreement is made with the province, 
the scheme for the administration of pensions proposed to be adopted by the province 
shall be approved by the Governor in Council, and that no change in such scheme 
shall be made without the consent of the Governor in Council. 


Sec. 8 reads as follows:— 


(1) Provision shall be made for the payment of a pension to every person who, at the date of the 
proposed commencement of the pension:— 


(a) is a British subject, or, being a widow was such before her marriage; 

(>) has attained the age of seventy years; 

(c) has resided in Canada for the twenty years immediately preceding the date aforesaid; 

(d) has resided in the province in which the application for pension is made for the five years imme- 
diately preceding the said date; 

(e) is not an Indian as defined by the Indian Act; 

(f) is not in receipt of an income of as much as three hundred and sixty-five dollars ($365) a year, and 

(g) has not made any voluntary assignment or transfer of property for the purpose of qualifying for a 
pension. 


(2) The receipt of a pension shall not by itself constitute a disqualification from voting at any provin- 
cial or municipal election. 

Sec. 9 provides that the maximum pension payable shall be $240 yearly, sub- 
ject to reduction by the amount of the income of the pensioner in excess of $125 
a year. The pension authority may accept a transfer of the pensioner’s interest 
in a dwelling house in which he resides, when the value of the dwelling will not be 
computed in calculating the amount of pension payable. The pension authority 
is entitled to recover out of the estate of any deceased pensioner the amount of 
pension payments with interest at 5 p.c., subject to the limitation that no claim 
shall be made for such recovery out of any part of the estate which passes by will 
or intestacy to any other pensioner or to any other person who has contributed, 
since the grant of the pension or for the last three years during which the pension _ 
has been paid, to the pensioner’s support. 


Secs. 10, 12, 13 and 14 provide for the distribution of the pension burden 
among the provinces where the pensioner has resided during the 20 years imme- 
diately preceding the grant of the pension. Sec. 11 provides for a reduction of 
pension where a pensioner has resided for a portion of the 20 years in a province 
with which no agreement isin force. Sec. 15 provides for a suspension of the pension 
where a pensioner has transferred his residence to some place out of Canada. It 
is provided by sec. 16 that a pension shall not be subject to alienation or transfer 
by the pensioner or to seizure in satisfaction of any claim against him. 


The Governor in Council was empowered by Sec. 19 of the Act to make Regu- 
lations pursuant to this section. An Order in Council dated Dec. 21, 1928, rescinded 
all existing Regulations and approved of new Regulations. Further changes 
in the Regulations were brought into effect on May 13, 1930. 
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During 1931 no additional provinces availed themselves of the provisions 
of the Dominion Act, and old age pensions continued to be paid in the provinces 
of Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario and Saskatchewan, and in the 
Northwest Territories. The New Brunswick Legislature at its 1930 session passed 
an Old Age Pensions Act, while similar legislation was enacted in 1931 by the 
provinces of Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, each Act to come into force 
on a day to be fixed by proclamation. The Gold Commissioner of the Yukon 
Territory was given authority, by a Yukon Territorial Council Ordinance passed 
in 1927, to enter into an agreement with the Dominion Government for the purpose 
of obtaining the benefit of the Old Age Pensions Act for residents in the Territory. 
No proposed scheme of administration for adoption in the Yukon Territory has 
been submitted for the approval of the Governor in Council. An Act was assented 
to by the Quebec Legislature in 1930 providing for the creation of a commission 
to study a system of social insurance for the province. On Oct. 30, 1930, a com- 
mission of seven members was appointed to study, among other matters, the subject 
of old age insurance. No report of the findings of the commission on this particular 
subject has yet been made. At present Quebec is the only province which has 
not enacted old age pensions legislation and, under the terms of the Dominion 
Act, is therefore ineligible to enter into agreement with the Dominion Government 
to obtain the benefit of the provisions of the Dominion Act. 


Table 22 is a financial summary of old age pensions in Canada as at Dec. 31, 
1931, while Table 23 gives the countries of birth of persons receiving old age pen- 
sions at that date, Canada and England leading. Table 24 is a statistical summary 
of old age pensions as at the end of 1931. 


22.-—Financial Summary of Old Age Pensions in Canada, by Provinces, as at 
Dec. 31, 1931. 


North- 
British . west 
Colum- Saskat- Terri- 
4 Alberta. bia. Manitoba.| Ontario. | chewan. tories. 
tem. — —= — ee —— = 
Act Act Act Act Act Orderin | Total. 


Effective | Effective| Effective| Effective| Effective} Council 
Aug.1, | Sept.1, | Sept.1, | Nov.1, | May 1, | Effective 
1929. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1928. geo tat 


Total numbers of pensioners 

AaB Atecs 31, 1931. ..:s6% .¥ 4,191 6,298 6, 840 41, 228) . 7,389 5 65,951 
Average monthly pensions...$ 18.87 19.36 19.13 18.80 19.42 19.84 
Total amounts of pensions 

paid during calendar year 

Reba gen tteeer ee. 8 cited ree $| 842,108} 1,374,987! 1,497,054) 8,821,343] 1,563, 203 1,576)14, 100, 272 
Dominion Government’s 

shares of expenditures....$| 421,054] 687,494] 748,527) 4,410,672} 781,602 1,576) 7,050,924 
Total amounts of pensions 
, paid since inception of Old 

Age Pensions Act to Dec. 

rj gi Ot Ee ee in on $| 1,607,669} 4,313,784] 4,141, 556/16, 566, 613) 3,783,743 3, 228/30, 416, 593 
Dominion Government’s 

shares of expenditures..... $| 803,834! 2,156,892] 2,070,778) 8,283,307) 1,891,872 3, 228/15, 209, 910 
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23.—Country of Birth of Old Age Pensioners, by Provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1931. 


wae North- 
Sritish Saskat- west 
Country of Birth. Alberta. i Manitoba.| Ontario. | Ghewan. | Terri- Total 

i tories 
1,881 2,616 3,008 30, 224 3,051 5 40,785 
661 1,928 989 5,742 901 - 10,221 
245 683 432 1,490 390 - 3,240 
116 268 202 1,655 136 - 2,001 
447 284 122 735 422 - 2,010 
171 18 467 49 701 ~ 1,406 
140 14 545 114 347 - 1,160 
104 64 54 417 185 - 824 
63 3 214 156 348 - 784 
89 96 104 63 175 - 527 
12 13 426 2 73 - 526 
124 68 42 34 235 - 503 
2 15 5 162 - 190 
18 20 61 42 43 ~ 184 
Fea hyi Ma ee cestode cpa iiays sale 3 49 5 113 3 - 173 
ROUMSMNG Aeon td osc ai | 3 30 23 94 ~ 171 
Newioundland?,.c.-ses2 sme 6 32 2 112 5 _ 157 
RSS a Rte rat Sorte adorn era 15 1 8 63 23 - 110 

Beleninns.teg. coe te ee 6 14 48 ai 19 - 
DenmaEk nance io ae 22 74 13 18 17 - 91 
Pailandsner. see weet ee 11 22 3 24 iy - (pe 
Swiezerland see. eee tec 10 5 6 12 6 - 39 
Channel Islands.............. - 8 1 28 - ~ 37 
Czechoslovakia.............- 8 6 6 6 10 - 36 
Hollands a2 eee 3 11 13 5 4 - 36 
British West Indies........... - 4 4 19 1 - 28 
AUStralia. 7. ors een eee eae 2 ef 4 11 - - 24 
InGhia sce eee. Cee eee = 8 3 6 a - 18 
SoutioAtricass.. 7. renee. ste 1 4 - 8 - - 13 
Yugoslaviat oe. es bacee es = - - 1 11 - 12 
VIR ho a Oa RO re aes - 1 2 7 2 - 12 
British East Indies........... - 1 - 10 - - 11 
"Purkeyses ek ae snc ee - 1 - 8 1 - 10 
Isleiof Manis Le Ae ae - 4 - 1 4 - 9 
Gibraltar). 37. See: 1 1 - 4 - - 6 
Grecceni tee wee 2 2 - 2 - - 6 
Japan ee. eee eee eee = 6 - = = - 6 
iuixeMmbOureN ss cess ceca cee 1 - 1 1 3 - 6 
INew Zealand ics..2s< ns cee - 2 - 3 - ~ 5 
AtVIA sce. Lar cieeee « cack: - - 3 - - - 3 
Mithuantaee cere core ee - ~ 2 1 ~ - 3 
Malta et sty sat orien a - - ale 1 - 3 
Bahamasve. mesos cs cee eee. ~ 1 - - 1 - 2 
BritisneGUlanaseee os cere: - - 1 1 - - 2 
IBulearints fs ese. sess oe 2 - - - - - 2 
HINA ae ee decease tees - 2 - - - - 2 
Persia Mosc ee eee oe - - ~ - 2 - 2 
IPellewascn e ELene - 2 ~ oo - = 2 
Spaingsc. et pea cee oe - - 1 1 - - 2 
AIG OPIS Stes... a6 te Secreto kes - - 1 - - - 1 
ATADITR ae sche teeta ion - ~ - 1 - = il 
Chilex er hate eo = 1 - - - - 1 
Phillipine Islands............. = 1 - - - ~ 1 
Samoa islands’ sce... te one: - - 1 - ~ - 1 
South Sea Islands............ - 1 - - - - 1 
POURS ‘Siocon. ae ten 4,191 6,298 6,840 41,228 75389 5 65,951 


The percentage of old age pensioners born in Canada to all such pensioners was 
61 and that of pensioners born in the British Isles 24, so that 85 p.c. of those 
receiving old age pensions in Canada were born either in Canada or in the British 
Isles. Pensioners born in the United States represented 3 p.c. of the total number 
of pensioners. 
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24.—Statistical Summary of Old Age Pensions in Canada, by Provinces, as at 
Dec. 31, 1931. 


British North- 


Item. Alberta. | Colum- |Manitoba.| Ontario, | Saskat- west T 
bia. chewan. | Terri- otal. 
tories. 
Total numbers of pensioners... 4,191 6,298 6, 840 41,228 7,389 5 65,951 
Percentages of pensioners to 
sobalpopulations ie voase~s - 0:57 0:90 0:98 1-20 0-80 0-05 - 


Percentages of persons over 70 

years of age to total popula- 

GIO ee ee Na 1-17 1-84 1-69 3-48 1-16 1-17 ~ 
Percentages of pensioners to 

population over 70 years of 


FS ONE NS feted ok cinta le 48-97 49-24 57-88 34-56 68-83 4-46 ~ 
Conjugal Condition— 
Married— 
WRAL CCE re ee ee ee 1, 230 1,532 2,145 9, 889 2,473 2 17,271 
ISMAICS «635 4. 5s8.ass cs Slee 573 767 1,230 5,420 1,299 - 9, 289 
Single— 
IMALBS itt oaccen a ore res B22 916 334 2,670 339 - 4,581 
Memsalestacs.; sc 2eqe es slot: 71 203 138 2,828 68 - 3,308 
Widowed— 
AGL OS Ee ne ee Pe 797 964 1,011 6,393 1,219 1 10,385 
TELE ae 8 eS aS irs Sees 1,092 1,588 1,918 13,7382 1,901 2 20, 233 
Living apart— 
1 PR SG aoe ete am OR ee 84 237 47 173 62 603 
Meniaics are ccc ce 22 91 17 123 28 - 281 
Totals, males...... 2,433 3, 649 3,007 19,125 4,093 3 32, 840 
Totals, females..... 1,758 2,649 3,303 22,103 3,296 2 33,111 
Classification of British Sub- 
jects— 
LSP Cy eae sip ee Ae 2,922 5, 602 4,693 39, 645 4,512 5 57,379 
Naturalization............. 1,182 579 2,040 1,074 2,819 - 7,694 
INERTIAL .Le take. coal wlemnte 87 LE? 107 509 58 - 878 
MM Gtalsee 5 is cee 4,191 6, 298 6,840 41, 228 7,089 5 65,951 
Numbers of pensioners with 
previous residence in other 
provinces during the 20 
years immediately preceding 
the date of commencement 
of pension— 
AUD OEEA..L)itaciomeaccte ake - 571 66 109 120 2 868 
British Columbia.......... 145 - 83 80 69 1 378 
NEammLODA Mime res on tnticclns 118 339 - 176 471 ~ 1,104 
New Brunswick............ 27 57 10 32 24 ~ 150 
INOVE COMBS occ c8 <3 cin 32 91 21 47 34 ~ 225 
NORORLIO en Sec. tana howe es 340 389 248 - 584 - 1,561 
Prince Edward Island...... 14 18 2 2 deeb 8) - 51 
Pie Ce Meld, Wie .28. Sa IN 87 71 52 428 93 - 731 
Saskatchewamhics..7...j02. 189 444 278 190 - ~ 1,101 
Northwest Territories...... - 2 17 cnet - - 19 
SaAKON, LPITIcOry oc... x (aes 4 31 - - - - 35 
ROGAIS 3 So eeunacars 956 2,018 777 1, 064 1,410 3 6,223 


Section 11.—The Co-operative Movement in Canada. 


A general article on ‘The Co-operative Movement in Canada” appeared at 
pp. 704-720 of the 1925 edition of the Year Book under the three sub-headings of 
“CConsumers’ Co-operation’’, ‘Co-operative Credit’, and ‘Producers’ Co-opera- 
tion”.1 Because of the pressure upon space, this article is not reprinted here, but 
a digest of the latest available material on each of these three sub-divisions of 
co-operation follows. 


1 The article referred to above was prepared for the Year Book by Miss Margaret Mackintosh, M.A., 
of the Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Subsection 1.—Consumers’ Co-operation. 


The co-operative store was first introduced into Canada by miners who had 
had experience of co-operation in Great Britain. The first co-operative store was 
opened at Stellarton, N.S., in 1861, and continued to do business until 1916. Many 
similar ventures were afterwards commenced, but a considerable number failed 
through their neglect to build up adequate reserve funds. In 1909 the Co-operative 
Union of Canada was formed, with six affiliated societies and 1,595 members; since 
October, 1909 it has published a monthly, TYhe Canadian Co-operator from which 
the following statistics (Table 25) showing the growth of consumers’ co-operation 
in the societies affiliated with the Co-operative Union have been taken.! 


25.—Statistics of Co-operative Societies Affiliated with the Co-operative Union of 
Canada, 1999-30. 


Norte.—No data for the year 1916. 


Share and Purchase 
Atene Reserve Stock Other Net eee 
Year. | Societies.| Members. ee Fukds.t-| ia ended Meceeas Sales. Profits: 6 
No. No. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

1909.... 6 1,595 38, 460 11,090 53 , 820 40, 882 347, 064 - 22,828 
1LOTOSSe 9 2,605 97,965 19,994 123,946 85,572 569,311 36,596 28,235 
POL PRs 12 3, 788 143,781 25,070 168,895 102,903 789, 292 44,535 47,338 
1912.03 17 5,000 178,126 31,806 191,122 172,658) 1,194,065 88, 782 67,256 
1913s iW 5, 822 166,051 42,498 205,300 183,220) 1,424,985 78,399 63, 442 
1914S 14 5,810 166,307 36,219 181, 867 129,022) 1,133,081 73 , 490 63, 881 
L015. 8 3, 239 143,319 21,118 94,672 109,911 657,006 53,270 47,995 
LSU 13 4,673 248 , 253 27,941 205,899 145, 732) 1,264,247 91,079 82,287 
1918.... 12 4,746 301,368 38, 257 252,921 169,545) 1,488,541 123,363 115,969 
FOTO Pe. 15 6,306 360, 834 47,463 370,676 2052221 2, 32. 620 156, 870 138,216 
192082. re) MO 394,471 40,419 368,090 206,625) 1,465,253 165,904 157,424 
192T ee. 14 5,919 374,996 39,001 280,968 243 ,397| 1,190,765 154, 713 144,512 
1922 , 6,552 450,996 94,781 251,855 286,223] 2,166,196 157,321 138, 762 
1923 7 4,646 381, 656 97,591 232,294 286, 847| 2,249,380 172,972 140,991 
L924 ae 14 7,047 516,909 94, 856 aleve 445,071] 2,675,852 212,493 183 ,986 
19250 16 7,308 512,808 151,791 Bol, (a2 484,042] 2,792,872 158, 140 118, 945 
1926512 20 7, 804 616, 431 208, 449 426,937 660,930} 3,358, 162 230,535 165,062 
192 = 24 8,914 673 , 827 228, 504 554,101 778,508) 4,481,574 283,777 227,733 
1998 752. 383 74,836] 3,905,813| 2,523,646} 1,103,323]13,305,918] 8,147,967] 1,057,581 252,976 
1929. 41 10, 6482 769, 755 484, 864 663,476} 1,006,628) 5,030,560 238,302!) 238,302 
1980... 38 10, 462 693,561 362,127 617,538] 1,124,572] 4,826,642 243 , 884 195,178 


2'The decrease in membership is accounted for by the withdrawal of the United Farmers of Canada, 
Saskatchewan Section, Ltd., and the United Grain Growers, Ltd., the non-inclusion of the latter society 
being also mainly responsible for the decreases in the figures shown in the remaining columns. 


The progress shown by the returns from the societies affiliated with the Co- 
operative Union does not represent the whole growth of the consumers’ co-operative 
movement in Canada. Although the societies affiliated with the Co-operative 
Union are among the oldest and best established, there is a larger number of con- 
sumers’ co-operative societies outside the Union than within it, the great majority 
of these being in the western provinces. In 1926, the Manitoba Co-operative 
League was organized to link up the co-operative societies in that province, and a 
similar organization was formed in Alberta in 1923. In Saskatchewan a conference 
of representatives of co-operative societies has been held annually since 1923. 


The following table shows the number of co-operative societies in the Dominion, 
provincially arranged by groups, together with their respective memberships :— 


Sy an details regarding the Co-operative Union of Canada and ts activities, see the 1925 Year Book, 
pp. 708-9. 
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26.—Number and Membership of Co-operative Associations in Canada, by Provinces 
and Groups, 1931. 


N ors.—The figures for the Co-operative Union of Canada, which has 38 affiliated societies and a total 
membership of 10,462, have been included in the respective groups to which they belong. 


Pro- Marketing Credit Com- 


Pro- |Market- Sao ie Distri- and 


: munity | Miscel- 
Province. ductive.| ing. Market butive.} Distri- Sg 5; 2 Hall laneous. Total. 
fate butive. aviNEs. | Societies. 
NuMBER OF ASSOCIATIONS. 
Interprovincial.... - a - - 1 ~ - - 22 
Prince Edward Is- 

CAIUS Van tits eM. ~ 1 i - - - - - 2 
Nova Scotia...... 1 30 1 10 5 ~ - 1 48 
New Brunswick .. 6 16 1 14 ~ - - 5 42 
QGebeG. eo eae ss, 26 86 19 1 6 6 - 18 162 
Ontariowse FA 3 46 13 39 24 3 - 8 136 
Weinitopaee ec 2 60 1 67 - ~ 4 ) 143 
Saskatchewan.... 4 5 2 179 2 - 63 68 323 
Alp Orta. ssc ccc ii 28 2 44 5 4 - 12 102 
British Columbia. 30 40 14 28 5) - 2 29 Ge 

Totals.... 79 333 54 382 52 13 69 150) 1,182 
ReErorRTeED MEMBERSHIDP.. 
Interprovincial. . . - | 238, 458 - - 30,000 - - ~ | 268,458 
Prince Edward Is- 

HANGAEA oa. ciel - 4.500 3,500 - ~ ~ - - 8,000 
Nova Scotia...... 12 933 94} 5,798 404 ~ - 28) 7,269 
New Brunswick... 659 229 43 Hees bit ~ - = 1,802] 10,044 
Onepecees sais 13, 754 6,413 974 101 321 41,000 - 872| 63,435 
Ontarion 22.4075. 123 6,147 2,943) 4,331 23,125 1, 693 - 945| 39,307 
Manitoba: . 20.3. 30} 42,977 29} 3,859 - - 268 265| 47,428 
Saskatchewan....} 387,015} 25,675 1,925} 40,185 264 - 3,891] 153,242) 262,197 
Albertay.cs4. 8 3,876] 10,161 1,940 5,926 2,454 143 © - 441| 24,941 
British Columbia 3,414] 9,391 Zeoo0! 2,711 5,719 - 36 1,210] 25,341 


Totals....| 58,883] 344,884 14,308] 70,222 62, 287 42,836 4,195} 158,805] 756,420 


Subsection 2.—Co-operative Credit in Quebec. 


-A form of co-operation which has achieved great success is that which provides 
short-term credit for small farmers and industrial workers in the province of Quebec. 
In 1900, what are known as ‘‘Les Caisses Populaires’’, or People’s Banks, were begun 
with the establishment, by the late Alphonse Desjardins, of La Caisse Populaire at 
Lévis. M. Desjardins adopted the principles of lending money only for approved - 
purposes to carefully selected members in a restricted area, of limited lability, of 
withdrawable shares of small amount payable by instalments, and of distribution of 
profits. ‘These banks are for the most part established in agricultural districts. 
Loans are made to purchase agricultural implements at cash prices, to increase farm 
live stock, to improve farm buildings, to tide over a period of depression, to get out 
of a merchant’s debt and for various other similar purposes. The loans, though 
comprised within the term “short credit’’, are for longer periods than are usual in 
ordinary commercial transactions because agricultural operations necessarily extend 
over longer periods than those of trade. They may be for 12, 15, or even 24 months, 
because they must give time for the farmer to realize on his products. 
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At present these banks are organized under the Quebec Syndicates Act, 1906. 
The value of the shares is generally $5, which may be paid in instalments. The 
liability of the shareholders is limited to the value of their shares, which generally 
does not exceed $2,000 per shareholder. Shareholders and borrowers must reside 
within the area of the bank’s field of operations, except that under the by-laws 
shareholders who remove from the locality may continue their holdings in the bank 
but without participation in the management by holding office. Larger loans are 
made upon mortgage and the smaller ones upon notes, but a portion of the loan 
capital and interest must be repaid at fixed periods in such a way as to extinguish 
the debt within a determinate time. Each bank is administered by a board of from 
five to nine members. A credit committee of at least three members passes on the 
loans requested by shareholders, and a board of supervision of three members checks 
loans and value of securities and audits the accounts. The members of these boards 
give their services gratuitously. 

The following table (Table 27) exhibits the progress of the banks during the 
sixteen years 1915 to 19380. The table is compiled from statistics included in succes- 
sive volumes of the Quebec Year Book. 


27.—Progress of Co-operative People’s Banks in Quebec, 1915-30. 


Banks Value of Profits 


Year. Reporting. Members. | Depositors.| Borrowers. Granted ae Realized: 
No No No. No No $ $ 
[91S RRC mes. 91 23,614 13, 696 6, 728 8,983 1,483,160 89, 893 
POLO A 3 ee cciaers 94 25,028 15,613 6, 696 11,201 1,641,258 100, 945 
19U (SB. i wee 93 25, 669 18,977 7,458 12,741 2,306, 172 148,591 
LOSS So eee. 98 27,593 20, 672 8,056 14, 293 2,623,096 180,039 
LOSS... See. 100 29,795 23,451 9,148 14,386 3, 667,004 238,375 
19205. 80. eee: . 113 ol. (OZ 26,238 9,213 15,390] 4,341,544 311,323 
19D Re OE. ee. 100 31,029 30,570 9,219 14, 983 1,248,725 352,940 
1922s .T Bee: 108 33, 166 30, 583 8,999 13,367} 2,891,092 334, 396 
(928% Soe yeen.s 111 Ses 29,771 8,373 12,273] 3,429,444 354, 804 
Ve eee ae 119 31, 250 30,874 8,414 11;017|  “3;, 763, 852 398, 976 
1925348: WOES. 4 122 33 , 279 SanO2l 9,384 13, 682 3,909, 790 449,531 
1926 aconcunirones 154 36, 298 37,343 10,418 15, 843 4,496, 956 468 , 034 
19D. BRS 159 41,365 40,753 11, 754 16,832] 4,778,761 537, 294 
1928 rc etorsccee 168 41,374 40,568 11,885 17, 403 5,047, 769 571, 664 
1920 eee ck 178 44,835 44,685 13,553 17,994} 4,249,650 645,616 
TOS sce 179 45,767 44,940 14,278 18,850). “d.¢24,o37 645,096 


From the table it will be seen that good progress has been made during the 
sixteen-year period. ‘The number of banks reporting increased from 91 in 1915.to 
179 in 1930, the membership from 23,614 to 45,767, the number of depositors from 
13,696 to 44,940, borrowers from 6,728 to 14,278, the number of loans granted from 
8,983 to 18,857, their amount from $1,483,160 to $8; 724,537, and the profits realized 
from $89,893 to $645,096. 


Subsection 3.—Producers’ Co-operation. 


The chief co-operative organizations of producers in Canada, as was clearly 
shown in the article on co-operation published in the 1925 issue of the Year Book, 
are still engaged in agricultural operations, including the grain growers of the prairies, 
the dairy farmers of Ontario and Quebec, and the fruit and vegetable growers of 
Nova Scotia, Ontario and British Columbia. The largest co-operative organizations 
in Canada are found among the grain growers of the Prairie Provinces. 


1 See also pp. 712-20 of the 1925 Year Book, and pp. 711-13 of the 1926 Year Book, and pp. 786-87 of th3 
1931 Year Book. 
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The Wheat Pools!.—During 1931 important developments have taken place 
in the organization and policies of the co-operative marketing organizations known 
as the Canadian Wheat Pools. The continued depression in the world wheat 
market has weighed heavily upon the prairie co-operatives. The principle of 
pooling practised on a declining market involved financial hazards not fully realized 
in the earlier years of the co-operatives. Since the inception of the Wheat Pools an 
initial payment had been made to the farmer on delivery of his wheat, with further 
payments in accordance with the price ultimately received for the crop. The crop 
year of 1929-30 commenced with an apparent world shortage of wheat and the 
initial payment established by the Pools amounted to $1 per bushel, basis in 
store Port Arthur and Fort William. Large and unexpected reserves in the Argen- 
tine, in addition to an exceptionally large European wheat crop in 1929, combined 
with the repercussions of the stock market crash of October, 1929, carried wheat 
prices downward. Early in 1930 wheat reached price levels below the Pools’ initial 
payment with the bulk of the Pools’ holdings still unsold. To meet the emergency, 
and to prevent the sudden liquidation of large stocks of Canadian wheat, the three 
Provincial Governments guaranteed the loans of the banks to the Pools. Final 
accounting of the marketing of the 1929 crop found the Pools heavily indebted to 
the Provincial Governments and the Governments called upon to meet the losses 
incident to the guarantees assumed. 

With the 1930 crop in prospect and the wheat market still declining, the initial 
payment of 60 cents a bushel proved too high and once again the Pools found them- 
selves in financial difficulty. The Dominion Government lent assistance to insure 
the orderly marketing of the 1930 crop. At this stage the Pools were placed under 
new general management and steps taken to eliminate the direct selling policies 
instituted by the Pools. The European offices of the organization were closed and 
subsequently offices in the United States and Eastern Canada were withdrawn. 

With wheat prices at Winnipeg ranging from 50 to 60 cents per bushel and with 
regard to the depressed state of the cereal industry in western Canada, it became 
evident that in handling the 1931 crop, the Pools would have to make a new financial 
arrangement with their members. A safe initial payment at the reigning price 
levels would be too small to meet the urgent financial requirements of the farmer. 
After a series of conferences with the four Governments who were now interested in 
the Pools, it was decided that in handling the 1931 crop Pool members could have 
the option of delivering their wheat on the open market basis or pooling as formerly, 
if desired. Anticipating that a great many Pool members would want the full 
market price of their wheat at the time of delivery, the Pools reorganized themselves 
on this basis and are now largely operating as co-operative elevator companies. 
The Central Selling Agency is continuing to operate in so far as stocks of 1930 wheat 
are concerned, but the three provincial organizations are handling and marketing 
the 1931 crop on a provincial basis. In view of the financial interest of the three 
Provincial Governments in the Pools, the former are represented on the Boards of 
the respective provincial organizations. At the present time, therefore, the Pools 
are operating as co-operative elevator companies very similarly to the operations 
of the organizations they superseded in 1923 and 1924, but with their physical 
facilities greatly expanded. 


1Prepared by Dr. T. D. Grindley, Chief, Agricultural Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 
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Section 12.—Labour Legislation in Canada. 


in the Canada Year Book for 1929 at pp. 755-762 a summary was given of 
Dominion and provincial labour laws in force at the end of 1928 together with a 
note on the division of legislative jurisdiction as between the Dominion and the 
provinces. Summaries of 1929 and 1930 legislation were published respectively 
in the 1930 Year Book at pp. 746-748, and in the 1931 Year Book at pp. 788-790. 


Labour laws enacted during 1931 by the Parliament of Canada and the several 
provincial legislatures are contained in the Report on Labour Legislation in Canada, 
1931, issued by the Dominion Department of Labour. The following is a summary 
of the principal changes during that year. 


Dominion Labour Legislation.—The Government Employees’ Compen- 
sation Act was amended to extend its benefits to all employees in the service of His 
Majesty except those for whom provision is made under other Statutes. The 
definition of compensation was amended to include any benefits, expenses or allow- 
ances that are provided for under provincial compensation Acts. 


The Vocational Education Act appropriates the sum of $750,000 per annum for 
a period of fifteen years from which payments may be made annually to the govern- 
ment of any province for the purpose of promoting and assisting vocational educa- 
tion. The payments are conditional upon the making of an agreement, approved 
by the Governor in Council, between the Minister of Labour and the Government of 
the province concerned, and are in proportion to population. 


The Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, provides for the payment 
out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada of such moneys as the Governor 
in Council may deem it expedient to expend for relieving distress, providing employ- 
ment and maintaining peace, order and good government in Canada. The Governor 
in Council may, among other things, provide for the construction of public works 
and undertakings; assist in defraying the cost of production, sale and distribution 
of the products of field, farm, forest, sea, river and mine; assist provinces, cities, 
towns, municipalities and other bodies or associations by loan of money or guarantee 
of repayment of money. 


Provincial Labour Legislation.—In Saskatchewan the Weekly Half-holiday 
Act, which applies to cities having a population of 7,000 and over, provides for the 
closing of shops at 12 o’clock noon each Wednesday from ite 1 to Aug. 381. 
Exemption is granted to certain trades and businesses. 


The Nova Scotia Minimum Wage Act was amended to enable an employee 
who has been paid less than the minimum wage to sue for the difference between 
that wage and the amount actually received and also to require employers to 
furnish to the Board statements of the names, ages, average hours and actual earn- 
ings of employees and any other information required. 


The Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act, which applies to cities only, was 
amended to enable the Board to extend its provisions to any town with a population 
of 1,500 or more. 


The Manitoba Minimum Wage Act was amended to include boys under 18 
years of age within its scope. 
Professions whose members are incorporated under the laws of the province 


were withdrawn from the scope of the Male Minimum Wage Act of British Col- 
umbia. 


1 See also pp. 657-9. 
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The Civil Code of Quebec was amended to permit a married woman, whose 
husband is unable or unwilling to act, to take action alone to recover damages for 
personal injury. The amendment further reserves to the wife the proceeds of her 
personal work, the economies therefrom, and the movable or immovable property 
acquired by her by investing the same, as well as any compensation received by her 
in an action for damages for personal injury. This provision is subject to certain 
conditions as to prudent management, and to restrictions arising out of the law of 
community of property. 


The Mothers’ Pensions Act of British Columbia was revised and amended. 
New provisions include a residence qualification of three years instead of eighteen 
months. The amount of real property used as a home which the mother may own 
without being excluded from the benefits of the Act is increased from $1,500 to 
$2,000. 

The Saskatchewan Child Welfare Act was amended to provide for the payment 
of a mother’s allowance to a mother whose husband is permanently incapacitated 
by blindness, and to a foster mother caring for children whose mother is dead and 
whose father is incapacitated or whose parents are both incapacitated. 


In Manitoba the Child Welfare Act was amended with regard to mothers’ 
allowances which are now payable in respect of a child born in Canada, or a child 
whose father or mother at the time of the death of the father or his confinement in a 
hospital for mental diseases or his total and permanent disablement, was, or if 
living is, a British subject, or a child whose mother, if the father at his death was not 
a British subject by naturalization, subsequently becomes a naturalized British 
subject. 


The Alberta Child Welfare Act, 1925, which will come into force on proclama- 
tion, was amended to provide for its proclamation in whole or in part. Provision 
is made for the appointment, in cities and towns with a population of 5,000 or over, 
of an agent or officer to enforce the Act. A child under 16 years of age who is 
employed anywhere between the hours of 9 p.m. and 8 a.m. or a child under 15 years 
of age, not exempt from school attendance, who habitually hawks, peddles or sells 
articles in public places during school hours or after 9 p.m., may be apprehended 
without warrant as a ‘neglected child’. 


In Ontario the Apprenticeship Act was amended to include in the definition of 
“employer” a person to whom an apprentice may be bound. The School Law Amend- 
ment Act amends the Vocational Education Act to empower the Minister to Join 
two or more municipalities to form one vocational school district. 


The Alberta Trade Schools Regulation Act requires such schools to be registered 
and provides for their inspection and for the making of regulations governing their 
operation. 


A new Workmen’s Compensation Act in Quebec establishes a collective liability 
system of compensation in that province, administered by a Commission of three 
members. The Act covers practically the whole industrial field, but employers in 
certain municipal undertakings, railways, car shops, telephones, telegraphs, etc., 
’ instead of contributing to the accident fund, are individually liable for compensation 
and medical aid. Compensation to a widow is fixed at $40 per month, with an 
additional $10 per month for each child under 16 years of age. Orphan children 
receive $15 per month each to the age of 16. Funeral expenses of $125 are allowed. 
Compensation for total and partial disability is fixed at 663 p.c. of average earnings 
or the diminution of average earnings, as the case may be, subject to a minimum 
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payment in total disability cases of $12.50 per week or average earnings. Average 
earnings are computed at a rate not exceeding $2,000 per annum. Medical aid is 
provided and paid for out of the accident fund, or by the employer if the latter is 
individually liable for compensation. Compensation is also provided for in the 
schedule to the Act in case of industrial diseases and the Commission is authorized 
to take measures for the rehabilitation in industry of injured workmen. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act of Saskatchewan, which applies to certain 
classes of workers not covered by the Workmen’s Compensation (Accident Fund) 
Act, was amended to exclude workers employed otherwise than in manual labour 
whose remuneration exceeds $3,000 per annum. The amount was formerly $2,000 
per annum. 


The Blind Workmen’s Compensation Act of Ontario provides for the payment 
from the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the province to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board or to the employer, as the case may be, of the full cost of com- 
pensation for an accident to a blind workman where such cost exceeds $50. ‘The 
assessment on the employer is to be fixed at such amount as is deemed fair, having 
regard to the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind is given jurisdiction as to the nature of the work 
a blind workman is to do. 


Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Mani- 
toba, Alberta and British Columbia authorized by statute the implementing of 
the Unemployment Relief Act passed by the Parliament of Canada at the special 
session held in September, 1930 (Canada Year Book, 1931, pp. 778 and 788). 


A section. added to the Professional Syndicates Act of Quebec provides that 
if it be stipulated in any contract that workmen or the members of a syndicate 
union or federation of syndicates shall receive a stated wage, such workmen or 
members, although not a party to the contract, are entitled to the wages therein 
stated, notwithstanding any renunciation thereto afterwards agreed upon by them. 
Syndicates are authorized to exercise before any court of law all the rights of their 
members with respect to acts directly or indirectly prejudicial to the collective 
interest of the profession which they represent. 


The Nova Scotia Factories Act was amended to require employers to submit 
plans of their factories to the inspector. 


The Manitoba Power Commission Act authorizes the Power Commission to 
issue such orders relating to the work to be done in the installation, removal, repair, 
etc., of electrical works as it may deem necessary for the safety of workmen. 


An amendment to the Ontario Department of Labour Act authorizes the 
Minister of Labour, with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, to 
make Regulations for the protection of workmen engaged on work in the construc- 
tion of which men are employed in compressed air, and also in the construction 
of tunnels and open caisson work. 


The Quebec Silicosis Act which came into force on Sept. 1, 1931, requires 
every person employed in the cutting, polishing or finishing of granite to have a 
medical certificate which must be renewed annually. The employer in a workyard 
or shop where such work is carried on must furnish for his employees at his own 
expense such masks or other safety devices as are approved by the Minister of 
Mines as a protection against silicosis, and take such precautions as the Minister 
may prescribe. The Minister, with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, may make regulations for the protection of workers in such processes 
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and may extend the operation of the Act to cover workmen employed in the cutting, 
etc., of substances other than granite. An amendment to the Quebec Mining 
Act requires workmen employed below ground in a mine, or in dry rock crushing 
operations at the surface, to be examined annually for silicosis by a medical officer 
appointed under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, and to have certificates issued 
by him. Workmen employed underground for less than 50 hours per calendar 
month are exempt. 

In Quebec and Manitoba legislation was enacted providing for the establish- 
ment of a Department of Labour, but in Manitoba the law will not come into 
force until proclaimed. 


Section 13.—Legislation Respecting Combinations in Restraint 
of Trade. : 


In the 1927-28 edition of the Canada Year Book at pp. 765-770 a general 
article on Canadian legislation concerning trade combinations and monopolies 
against the public interest will be found under the heading ‘‘Legislation Respecting 
Combinations in Restraint of Trade’. In addition to an outline of the Combines 
Investigation Act, and a review of the principal cases dealt with under the Act 
up to Mar. 31, 1927, the article includes a brief statement of the provisions against 
combines as contained in the Criminal Code,! the Customs Tariff,? the Excise Act,’ 
and the Patent Act.4 <A further section of the article summarizes former Canadian 
legislation for the investigation of combines, including the Combines Investigation 
Act of 1910 and the Combines and Fair Prices Act of 1919. 


The Combines Investigation Act.—The Combines Investigation Act 
(R.S.C., 1927, c. 26) is designed, as its full title indicates, ‘‘to provide for the inves- 
tigation of combines, monopolies, trusts and mergers’’, and declares to be unlawful 
only such combines as “have operated or are likely to operate to the detriment 
or against the interest of the public, whether consumers, producers or others’’. 
The statute provides that a preliminary inquiry shall be made by the Registrar 
on receipt of an application signed by any six British subjects resident in Canada, 
or if the Registrar has reason to believe that a combine exists, or if the Minister 
of Labour so directs. If the preliminary inquiry discloses sufficient evidence to 
justify further investigation, this may be conducted by the Registrar or by a special 
Commissioner appointed by the Governor in Council. Full authority is given the 
Registrar and the Commissioner to examine witnesses on oath and compel the 
production of records and documents. 


The remedies provided by the Act are those of publicity and penalty. The 
proceedings are conducted in private, unless otherwise ordered by the Minister, 
but the report of any Commissioner is required to be published within fifteen days 
of its receipt by the Minister. Whenever in the opinion of the Minister an offence 
has been committed, he may remit the report and the evidence to the Attorney 
General of the province concerned. The penalty section of the statute provides 
that any person who is a party or privy to or knowingly assists in the formation 
or operation of a combine is guilty of an indictable offence and liable to a penalty 
not exceeding $10,000 or to two years’ imprisonment, or if a corporation to a fine 
not exceeding $25,000. Provision is also made in the Act for the reduction or 


1R.8.C., 1927, c. 146, ss, 496-498. 


3R.8. 
2 R.8.C., 1927, c. 44, s. 15. *R, 
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removal of the customs duty on any article of commerce, among the manufact- 
urers or dealers in which there exists a combine, the operation of which is 
facilitated by the tariff. Similarly, the Exchequer Court may revoke a patent if 
there is evidence to show that the holder of such patent has made use of his 
exclusive rights to limit production or competition unduly, to enhance prices 
unreasonably, or to restrain or injure trade. 


The constitutional validity of the Combines Investigation Act was given final 
confirmation by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in a decision delivered 
in January, 1931. This judgment confirmed the unanimous decision of the Supreme 
Court of Canada, given in April, 1929, after a reference for determination of this 
question had been made to the courts by the Dominion Government. Both courts 
alsc upheld the constitutional validity of section 498 of the Criminal Code, relat- 
ing to combinations in restraint of trade. 


Combine Cases in 1931.—Prosecution proceedings in the case of the Amal- 
gamated Builders’ Council, a combine of plumbing and heating contractors and 
others in Ontario, were resumed in February, 1931, following the Privy Council 
judgment on the validity of the Combines Investigation Act. Three members 
who elected to be tried without a jury were found guilty on Mar. 23, at Windsor, 
by Mr. Justice Wright, who imposed fines of $8,000 on one defendant and $800 
on each of the other two (Rex. v. Singer et al). Two others, the president and 
secretary-treasurer of the organization were acquitted in the same judgment. 
This latter decision was reversed by the Appellate Division of the Ontario Supreme 
Court in June, 1931, and a fine of $4,000 was imposed on each (Rex v. Belyea and 
Weinraub). The Court of Appeal confirmed at the same time the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Wright in the three convictions. Appeals of the president and secretary- 
treasurer of the A.B.C. against their convictions were heard in the Supreme Court 
of Canada and were dismissed under a judgment delivered Feb. 2, 1932. Eleven 
other members of the combine were found guilty by a jury at Windsor on April 1, 
1931, and were fined $100 each by Mr. Justice Sedgewick (Rex v. White et al). 
An action for damages for slander was entered in 1930 by counsel for the Amal- 
gamated Builders’ Council against the Commissioner who made the investigation 
into the plumbing combine. Judgment in this case (O’Connor v. Waldron), was 
delivered in May, 1930, by Mr. Justice Orde, who dismissed the action on the 
ground that proceedings before a commissioner appointed under the Combines 
Investigation Act are absolutely privileged, and that commissioner, counsel, wit- 
nesses and parties are entitled to the same protection as in a court of law. The 
judgment was upheld by the Appellate Divisicn of the Supreme Court of Ontario 
in June, 1931, and by the Supreme Court of Canada in December, 1931. 


Action against the members of the Electrical Estimators’ Association, an 
alleged combine of electrical contractors in the city of Toronto, was commenced 
by the Attorney General of Ontario in June, 1931, following a reference from the 
Minister of Labour of the report of the Commissioner and the evidence taken during 
the investigation held in 1930. The chief method employed by the Association, 
as disclosed by the inquiry, required each member, before tendering on a job, to 
submit his costs to the Association Secretary, who averaged them and “awarded” 
the contract to the member whose costs were nearest the average. This contractor 
then added an agreed percentage to cover overhead and net profit, announced 
his tender price to the other members who submitted their tenders at figures higher 
than his. ‘The case was tried in November, 1931, before Mr. Justice Raney, without 
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a jury. In a judgment delivered Jan. 12, 1932, (Rex v. Harry Alexander, Limited, 
et al.) Mr. Justice Raney found each of the defendants guilty of conspiracy or 
agreement to enhance prices and prevent or lessen competition unduly or un- 
reasonably and against the public interest, contrary to the Combines Investigation 
Act and Section 498 of the Criminal Code. Fines totalling $26,200 were imposed; 
$2,500 on each of the seven corporations, $1,000 on each of the eight individual 
contractors and $100 on each of the seven representatives of the corporations 
involved. 

Investigation of an alleged combine in the motion picture industry in Canada 
was completed in June, 1931, by Mr. Peter White, K.C., who was appointed Commis- 
sioner on Sept. 23, 1930. A finding of a combine against the public interest was 
made by the Commissioner. The alleged combine was found to have employed 
various improper methods in securing control of theatres throughout Canada and in 
influencing the operations of film distributors, independent theatre owners and 
others. ‘The case was referred by the Minister of Labour to the Attorney General 
of Ontario, who instituted proceedings at the criminal assizes in Toronto in October, 
1931. <A true bill was returned by the grand jury and the case was adjourned to 
the winter assizes to be opened in January, 1932. 


An alleged combine in the bread-baking industry in Canada was the subject 
of an investigation completed by the Registrar in February, 1931. No contraven- 
tion of the Statute was reported, but attention was called to the control of Canadian 
bakeries secured by four of the largest flour-milling companies and to the consequent 
possibilities of monopoly and price enhancement, possibilities which should “warrant 
continued governmental interest in the situation, and, should the need arise, further 
governmental action on behalf of the consuming public”’. 


The annual report of the Registrar of the Combines Investigation Act, dealing 
at greater length with the above subjects and referring also to other inquiries, is 
published as a section of the Annual Report of the Department of Labour. 


PART II.—WAGES AND COST OF LIVING. 


Section 1.—Wage Rates.! 


Statistics of rates of wages and hours of labour have been collected for recent 
years by the Dominion Department of Labour, and are published in a series of 
bulletins supplementary to the Labour Gazette. Report No. 1 of this series was 
issued in March, 1921. The records upon which the statistics are based begin in 
most cases with the year 1901. Index numbers have been calculated to show the 
general movement of wage rates; the series covers 21 classes of labour back to 1901, 
4 classes of coal miners back to 1900, and common factory labour, miscellaneous 
factory trades and lumbering back to 1911. The index numbers are based upon 
wage rates in 1913 as 100. 

The accompanying table of index numbers (Table 1) shows the relative changes 
from year to year. A downward movement appeared in most of the groups in 1921 
and 1922, after the peak had been reached in 1920. ‘The index numbers for 1923 
and 1924 showed on the whole a slightly upward trend, but while there were slight 
increases during 1925 in some groups, a substantial decline in coal miners’ wages 
reduced the average. In 1926 slight increases took place in the wages paid by the 


1 See pp. 774-783 ofthe 1927-28 Year Book for an article on the ‘‘Wages Statistics of the Census o {1921 
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building, metal and printing trades, electric railways and steam railways. In 1927 
general increases took place in all the six groups included in the average, as well as 
in the other three groups; wage increases in the building trades and on the steam 
railways were the outstanding features of the year. In 1928, except steam railways 
which was stationary and common factory labour which declined fractionally, all 
groups showed an upward movement, a substantial increase appearing in building 
trades. In 1929 all groups except coal mining were higher, the building trades 
showing the greatest increase. In 1930 building trades showed a substantial 
increase, lumbering a decrease and other groups fractional increases. In 19381 all 
groups were down except printing which showed a slight advance and coal mining 
which was unchanged. . 


Rates of wages and hours of labour in 1931, in various trades in the largest 
cities of the five economic areas of Canada, will be found in Table 2. The attention 
of those specially interested in the subject of wages and hours is directed to the 
valuable detailed study, ‘‘Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1926, 1930 and 
1931”, published by the Department of Labour as a supplement to the Labour 
Gazeite, January, 1932. 


1._Index Numbers of Rates of Wages for Various Classes of Labour in Canada, 
1901-31. 


(Rates of Wages in 1913=100.) 


Com- | Miscel- | Logging 


Y Aver Build- Metal Print- Electric] Steam Coal mon |laneous}] and 
ear. eG ing frie ng Rail- Rail- Mini Fact ace Bite 
age! |trodes,| 1t84e8-) Trades.| ways. | ways ining.| Factory|Factory| Saw 

5 i : : Labour.| Trades.} milling. 
VOOM ha Sis ceva bs 67-4 60-3 68-6 60-0 64-0 68-8 82-8 - - - 
1902... eg ener 70-0 64-2 70-2 61-6 68-0 72-0 83-8 - - - 
LQ03). seem sete: 72°5 67-4 73°3 62-6 71-1 75-1 85-3 ~ - - 
LEO oor, oe ee 74-5 69-7 75°9 66-1 73-1 76-9 85-1 - - - 
LOS es Wiser 73-0 78:6 68-5 73°5 74-5 86-3 ~ - - 
1906 eee set ce. 78-6 76-9 79-8 72-2 75-7 79-3 87-4 - - - 
L907. Soe 82-8 80-2 82-4 78-4 81-4 81-0 93-6 - - - 
1 GO Bite ie carretera. 84-9 81-5 84-7 80-5 81-8 86-1 94-8 - = - 
1909... 85-9 83-1 86-2 83-4 81-1 86-3 95-1 ~ - ~ 
DOM OR ese. yi) ee 88-9 86-9 88-8 87-8 85-7 90-1 94-2 - - - 
POD e se Veen. ee 92-3 90-2 91-0 91-6 88-1 95-7 97-5 94-9 95-4 93-3 
TOTO eect ee 96-0 96-0 95-3 96-0 92-3 97-9 98-3 98-1 97-1 98-8 
LOTS. eee Sie 100-6 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0} 100-0) 100-0 100-0 
1914... 101°3 100-8 100-5 102-4 101-0 101-4 101-9 101-0 103-2 94-7 
LOLS eats. cee 101-4 101-5 101-5 103-6 97-8 101-7 | 102-3 101-0 106-2 89-1 
1S Se a ey re 105-8 102-4 106-9 105-8 102-2 105-9 |} 111-7} 110-4 115-1 109-5 
LGR eee ora pee 119-9 109-9 128-0 111-3 114-6 124-6 130-8 | 129-2 128-0 130-2 
LOU Sie eee anette 143-6 125-9 Tas! 123-7 142-9 158-0 157-8 152-3 146-8 150-5 
1919... 165-3 148-2 180-1 145-9 163-3 183-9 170-5 180-2 180-2 169-8 
UN SVAD Ee eek eee Be Pe 197-8 180-9 | 209-4 184-0 194-2 | 221-0 197-7 | 215-3 | 216-8 202-7 
1901s. Ae: 191-2 170-5 186-8 193-3} 192-1 195-9 | 208-3 190-6 | 202-0 152-6 
IY Pe oe ene peter sey 182-4 162-5 173-7 192:3 184-4 184-4 197-8 183-0 189-1 158-7 
LO23 dt Ae ae oh 183-3 166-4 174-0 188-9 186-2 186-4 197-8 181-7 196-1 170-4 
1924... 183-7 169-7 175-5 191-9 186-4 186-4 192-4 183-2 197-6 183-1 
LOZ5.®. 179-7 170-4 175-4 192-8 187-8 186-4 167-6 186-3 195-5 178-7 
192, 0 epeeitae tee rere 180-5 172-1 177-4 193-3 188-4 186-4 167-4 187-3 196-7 180-8 
O87 a Hae 184-3 179-3 178-1 195-0 189-9 198-4 167-9 187-7 199-4 182-8 
1028 o> oe eee 187-6 185-6 180-1 198-3 194-1 198-4 168-9 187-1 200-9 184-3 
1920510 ee 192-7 197-5 184-6 | 202-3 198-6 | 204-3 168-9 187-8 | 202-1 185-6 
TOSO. ee ees Sie 194-4 | 203-2 186-6 | 203-3 199-4 | 204-3 169-4 188-2 | 202-3 183-9 
gst 191-8 195-7 182-9 | 205-1 198-6 199-2 169-4 183-4 197-3 163-0 


1 Simple average of the six succeeding columns. 
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2.—Rates of Wages and Hours of Labour in Various Trades,! and of Unskilled 
Factory Labour in Certain Cities of Canada, 1931. 


Nore.—Corresponding figures for 1920-26 will be found at pp. 720-1 of the 1926 Year Book and for later 
years in subsequent issues. 


Halifax. Montreal. Toronto. Winnipeg. Vancouver. 


Occupation. Wages ,;Hours| Wages |Hours} Wages ;Hours} Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per 
hour. |week.}| hour. |week.}| hour. |week.} hour. |week.| hour. |week. 
1. Building $ $ $ $ g 
Trades— 
Bricklayers.... 1-15 | 44 | 1-00-1-20] 44 1:10 | 44 1:35 | 44 1:35 | 40 
Carpenters..... -73 | 44 -65--85 | 44-55 1:10] 44 1:00 | 44 1:00 | 44 
Electrical ; 
workers...... 1-00 | 44 -75--90 |44-463 1-25 | 44 1:00 |} 44 |1-00-1-174| 40-44 
Painters........ -73 | 44 -65--85 |44-494] -75--85 | 44 -85 | 44 -80 | 40-44 
Plasterers...... 1-00 | 44 -85-1-05 |44-492 1-124] 40 1-45 | 44 1-284) 40 
Plumbers... ... 1:00 | 44 -90 | 44 1-25 | 40 1:15 | 44 1-124] 40 
Sheet metal 
workers...... -85 | 44 -80 | 44 1-073] 44 -85 | 44 1-064] 40-44 
Stonecutters. .. 90 | 44 -75-1-00} 44 1-25 44 1-15 | 44 1-25 40 
Labourers...... -30--40 | 48-54} -30--40 | 44-60] -40--60 | 44-60) -40--50 | 44-60) -50--562) 40-44 
2. Electric 
Railways— 
Conductors and 
motormen?... “61 | 60 -55 | 70 -60 | 48 -60 | 42 -63 | 48 
Linemen....... -63--77 | 44 -55 | 48 -72--78 | 40-48 -923) 44 ‘97 | 44 
Shedmen....... -57--77 | 44 -34--57 | 59-67) -54--56 | 42 -513--59] 42 -52 | 44-48 
Electricians....| -63--77 | 44 -55--61 | 45 -55--65 | 372 -62 | 42 “70 | 44 
Trackmen and 
labourers..... -40--50 | 44 -35 | 48 -45--59 | 40 -35--45 | 44 -452--59| 44 
3. Printing Wa: Ww WwW 
ae a ges ages Wages ages Wages 
Gompositors per per per per per 
Swanh ie end week. week. week. week. week. 
hand, news.. 35:00 | 48 |38.00-44.00) 48 47-50 | 463 47-00 | 46 48-00 | 45 


Compositors, 
machine and 
hand, job....|31.00-35.00} 44 |36.00-42.00} 44~48)/35.00-42.00} 44-48 39-60 | 44-48 45-00 | 44-48 


Pressmen, news 34-00 48 |35.00-40.00} 48 46-50 48 46-00 48 48-00 48 
Pressmen, job.. 30:00 | 44-48]36.00-40.00} 48 |36.00-42.00} 44-48 39°60 | 44-48 45-00 | 44-48 
Bookbinders.. .|30.00-40.00} 44-48 33-75 48 |36.00-40.00] 44-48/35.00-40.00} 44-48 45-00 | 44-48 
Bindery girls .. 10:00 | 44-48 15-00 48 |16.80-18.00} 48 |12.00-18.00} 44-48 22-50 44 
Wages Wages Wages Bike 2 Wages 
4. Unskilled Fac-| per oie per hour per hour r hour per hour 


tory Labour.| -30--34 | 48-55| -30--35 | 47-60 -40 [423 -56 P30 -45 | 44-50] -35--51 | 44-50 


_1 For statistics of the wages and hours of employees of steam railways and wages of employees in and 
about coal mines in Canada, see pp. 751-2 of the 1930 Year Book where the rates, etc., for the past seven 
or eight years, to 1929, aregiven. Except for slight changes in Nova Scotia in coal mines in 1930, these rates 
were unchanged down to December, 1931. In previous editions of the Year Book a table showing the 
wages and hours of common labour in factories for certain cities has also been given here. This has been 
omitted this year to conserve space, but the information can be found at p. 34 of ‘‘ Wages and Hours of 
Labour in Canada,”’ published as a supplement to the Labour Gazette for Jan., 1932. For the five cities 
of Table 2 it is included under sub-heading 4 of the stub. 


2 Final maximum rate after annual increase. 


ao 2.—Wages and Hours of Labour Under Minimum 
Wage Boards in Canada. 


Seven of the provinces of Canada have enacted legislation providing for mini- 
mum rates of wages for female employees in certain industries, and also have certain 
restrictions of hours. In British Columbia similar legislation applies to males, both 
as to wages and hours. In Alberta the legislation applies to males in certain respects. 
Such legislation was first enacted in these provinces as follows: British Columbia 
and Manitoba in 1918; Saskatchewan and Quebec in 1919; Alberta, Nova Scotia 
and Ontario in 1920. The British Columbia legislation as to wages for adult males 
was enacted in 1925 but that as to hours in 1923. In each province these Statutes 
became effective through orders issued and administered by Boards. 
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Subsection 1.—Minimum Wages for Females. 


The accompanying table gives summary figures as to the minimum rates of 
wages in force under these Boards during 1931. Orders and amendments issued 
from time to time have appeared in summary form in the Labour Gazette. In 
some provinces these orders include regulations as to employment conditions, 
terms of employment, sanitary conditions, etc., and all provide for variations 
under licence from the Boards to permit lower rates of pay for handicapped em- 
ployees, etc., and to meet special conditions in the nature of emergencies. 

In this table the figures for adult learners and for minors and apprentices are 
shown in a range covering both classes. There is considerable variation in the 
rates for such classes in the various industries and the time allowed for such periods 


3.—Minimum Wages and Maximum Hours of Labour for Female 


Alberta. British Columbia (k). Manitoba (a). 


Wages per Week.] Hours—||Wages per Week.| Hours—||Wages per Week.] Hours— 
Industry or Occupation, -—————— ] ——]J—4$]1_-a |] A | MA - | 
Adults,| Minors, Adults,| Minors, Adults,| Minors, 


Experi-| Learn- | P&"| P°? | Experi-| Learn- | P&™| P°T |] Experi-| Learn- | P&E? | Pet 
enced. | ers, etc. day|wk: enced. | ers, etc. day|wk enced. |{ers, ete. day|wk 
$ $ $ 
Factories: euytnssntaen 12-50 |6-00- 9 | 481 14-00 |7.00- 8 | 48 }111-00- |8-00- 9 /48- 
10-00 12-00 12-00} 11-00 50 
Dressmakine. eee. eee 12-50 |(g)6-00-| 9 | 48 |} 14-00 |7-00- 8 | 48 (h)12-00 (2)6- -00-|(m)] 50 
10-00 13-00 1-00 83 
Millineryonsce. Snel 12-50 |(g)4-00-| 9 | 48 14-00 |7-00- 8 | 48 12-00 ors -00- (m) 50 
10-00 13-00 00} 83 
Tailoring: So.g000 «4.» 2270 12-50 |(¢)6-00-| 9] 48]} 14-00 |7-00- 8 | 48 || 12-00 |6- 00” 9| 50 
10-00 13-00 11-00 
Pur-sewin@ee. .<.cice eee 12-50 |(g)6-00-] 9] 48 |} 14-00 |7-00- 8 | 48 |\(h)12-00/8-00- 9} 48 
10-00 13-00 10-50 / 
Fruit and vegetable can- 
ning; ete... 12-50 ion 9| 48] 14-40] 11-00} 10] 48 - = fc 
Printing, OtC...s..- ooo 2 OU as 00— 9 | 48 || 14-00 |7-00- 8 | 48} 12-00 |8-00- 9} 48 
11-00 13-00 11-00 
Laundries, ete...........| 12-50 |9-50- 9 | 48 || 13-50 |8-00- - | 48 |\(h)12-00/9-00- 9} 50 
T1-50 12-00 10-50 
Retail stores............ 12-50 |7-50- (m)) 52} 12-75 |7-50- - | 48 || 12-00 |7-00- |(m)} 48 
11-00 9 12-00 11-00 9 
Hotels, restaurants, etc.| 114-00-] +10-00-} 9 | 48-l] 14-00 12-00 - | 48 12-50 - | 10 48 
16-50 14-00 56 : 
Theatres, amusement 
places, etc............ (p)14-00 - | 9] 48 H(p)14-25 -| - | 48 |(h)12-00 -| 9] 48 
Personal service, hair- 
dressing, etc.......... (p)14-00](¢)6-C0-| 9 | 48 l(p)14-25}10-00- - | 48 12-00 |(g)8-00-| (m)} 48 
12:00 13-00 11-00 | 10 
Offices and clerical work] 14-00 |{g)7-50-} 9 | 48} 15-00 |11-00- - | 48 }\(h)12-50/8-00- 8 |. 44 
12-00 14-00 11-50 
Telephone and telegraph |(z)14-00 |(g)7-50-| 9 | 48 || 15-00 |11-00- 8 | 48 - ‘-_fo-}f = 
12-00 © 13-00 


Elevator operators...... - - ~ ~ -~| -t - - a fa oe 


*Cities and towns only. 

tApplicable to certain cities and towns only. 

(a) In Manitoba, in brickyards and in seasonal and casual employment in industries not otherwise cov- 
ered, a minimum wage of $12 per week or 30 cents per hour is established. 

(b) For Ontario the ranges of rates shown for experienced adults cover the various rates set for localities 
according to population. 

(c) Seasonal canneries included under separate order; 18 to 60 years of age, 18 to 25 cents per hour; other 
ages 15 to 20 cents. 

(d) The Factory Act provides for maximum hours for female employees, 10 per day and 60 per week. 

(e) Textile and knitting factories: $10.00 -$12.00 for experienced adults, $6.00-$10.00 for’minors and learn- 
ers; boot and shoe and leather trades: $8.00-$12.50 for experienced adults, $5.00-$11.00 for minors and 
learners; various classes of clothing and tobacco factories: $9.00-$12.50 for experienced adults, $6.00-$11.00 
for minors and learners. These rates to be paid for 44-55 hours per week in clothing factories and for 50-55 
hours in tobacco factories, pro rata for additional hours. 

({) The Factory Act provides for maximum hours, for female employees, 10 per day and 55 per week. 

(g) Probationary period without minimum rate. 

(h) Winnipeg and vicinity only, under order. 

(j) In mail order houses and in retail stores in certain cities and towns. 

(k) In the fishing industry a minimum rate of $15.50 per week (48 hours) or 32744 cts. per hour is set for 
experienced workers ‘12 months); $12.75 to $14.75 under one year. 
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varies considerably, from a few weeks to two years and upwards. The number of 
learners and apprentices is usually restricted to twenty-five per cent of the employees. 

The hours of labour shown in the table are those for which the minimum rates 
are payable, or the maximum hours of work (except under special conditions, pro- 
vision for overtime pay, etc.) established by the minimum wage boards or provided for 
under other legislation, particulars in some instances being given in the footnotes. 

The information here given is intended to afford merely a statistical sum- 
mary of the minimum wages and restricted hours of labour in the provinces and 
industries affected and, while some of the more significant details have been given in 
footnotes, it has been found impossible to include the information in such form as to 
indicate any more than the general conditions under these provisions. 


Employees Under Orders of Minimum Wage Boards in Canada, 1931. 


Nova Scotia.* Ontario (b). Quebec. Saskatchewan.t 
Wages per Wk.) Hours— ||Wages per Week.| Hours— ||Wages per Week.|Hours— ||Wages per Week.| Hours— 
Adults,|Minors, 


Adults,| Minors, Adults,| Minors, 


Adults,| Minors, 


Experi-| Learn-| P&T | P°" | Experi-| Learn- | P&T | P&T || Experi-| Learn- Per pPer Experi-| Learn- | Pt | Per 
enced. Jers,etc. day|wk. enced. Jers, etc. day}wk. enced. |ers, ete.) day|wk. enced. |ers, etc. day|wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
10-00- |6-00- — | (1) |/(c)10-00}6-00- - | (d)|/(e)8.00- |(e)5.00- | - | (f£) 14-00}7-50- ~ 48 
11-00} 10-00 12-50 10-00 12-50 11-00 11-50 
10-00- |6-00- -{|(1)} (v) -| -| -|19-00- |6-00- — |44— |I(j) 15-00 (2)3-00 — |49- 
11-00} 10-00 12-50 11-00 55 2-00 51 
10-00- |6-00- — | (1) ](r)10.00-|(r) 6-00-| -] - - -{| -—| -—#G) 15-00 (o8 -00-} - |49- 
11-00} 10-00 12-50 10-00 2-00 51 
10-00- |6-00- — | (1) }(s)10.00-|(g)6-00-| -} —- 19-00- 6-00- — 144 Ij) 15-00) (2 i. 00-} —- |49- 
11-00} 10-00 ‘| 12-50 }(s)10.00 12-50 11-00 55 ‘ 2-00 51 
10-00- |6-00- - | (1) (v) -/| - - |10-00- |6-00- — 144- - - -| - 
11-00} 10-00 12-50 11-00 55 
10-00- |6-00- - | 0) to. 00-|6-00- - | (d) - - - - - -| -| - 
11-00} 10-00 50 10-00 
10-00- |6-00- +1} () 10-00, 6-00- — | (d) |9-00- 6-00- | -| (f) 14-00 |7-50- -—| 48 
11-00} 10-00 12-50 10-00 12-50 11-00 11-50 
10-00- |6-00- — | (1) }11-00- |7-00- - | (1) ]9-00- 8-00-|° -] - 14-00 |9-50- - 48 
11- po 10- tit 12-00 11-00 12-00 10-50 11-50 
- | —|/8-00- 6-00- - | () - -}| -—| — HG) 15-00}/7-00- ~- {49- 
12-50 11-00 13-50 51 
10-00- |8-00- - | (1) |]/10-00- -| -{(@) 8 - - | — |/(0)13.00-)11-00- - |50- 
11-00} 10-00 12-50 14-00 12-00 56 
- -~} - | —}11-00- -| -| (q) - stil Wate a le = all Pei a len sex 
12-50 
- -| - — |\(s)12.00-|6-00- -|- - -{| -|] - 15-00 |10-00- 10 50 
12-50 }(s)10.00 12-00 
- -| -—1| —|(w)8.00-|(w)6.00-} -]| - - -| -| - - -}|} -q{ - 
12-50 11-00 
(y)9.00-|(y)6.00-| - | (2) l(t)7-00- }5-00- -| - - -|[- pa = - SAS 
11-00} 10-00 12-50 11-00 
= es al ees orn 2) ee ae = re Ng ce ore a Pe (ees me 
12-50 


(1) Rate applies to work between 44 and 50 hours per week, hours in excess of 50 to be paid at not less 
than arate based on 50 hours per week; hours under 44 at arate based on normal hours in establishment. 

(m) Longer working time peeinitied on Saturdays, etc., and sometimes in certain months. 

(n) Full minimum rate for 36 hours or longer up to 50 boars: for time under 36 hours and over 50 hours, 
20 to 25 cents per hour, according to population; order applies only to localities of 4,000 and up. 

(o) Kitchen help $11 per week of six days or $12 per week of seven days; 35 cents per hour. 

(p) Including garages, gasolene, service stations, shooting galleries, elevator service, etc.; in British 
Columbia, driving vehicles, ushers, cloak-room attendants, etc., special provision for broken and part time, 

(q) Full minimum rate for 40 hours or more worked; 25 to 30 cents per hour for work less than 40 hours. 

(r) Custom millinery in localities of 4,000 population and up. 

(s) Cities of 30,000 and up. 

(t). Telephone only in localities of 4,000 and up and those having 200 or more teléphone subscribers. 

(u) Probationary period in departmental stores with minimum of $6 thereafter. 

(v) In establishments classified as factories, covered by factory orders. 

(w) Applies also to wholesale houses and warehouses. 

(y) Telephone only. 

(z) For telephone work, applies to localities of 600 and over. 
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Subsection 2.—Minimum Wages for Male Employees. 


In Alberta, legislation of 1926, a revision of the Factories Act, provides that in 
establishments governed by the Act, which include shops, hotels, restaurants, and 
office buildings, no male may be employed at a Jess wage than the minimum rate for 
female employees in the same class of work except in the case of apprentices under 
indenture approved by the Commissioner of Labour, who is the Secretary of the 


Minimum Wage Board. 


In British Columbia the orders issued under the Male Minimum Wage Act, 
1925, having been declared invalid in October, 1928, by the Supreme Court of 
Canada (Labour Gazette, November, 1928, p. 1310), a new Act was enacted in the 
session of 1929, like the original applying to all occupations other than those of farm 
labourers, fruit pickers, fruit packers, fruit and vegetable canners and domestic 


servants. 


On Jan. 22, 1930, an order effective from that date was issued providing for 
a minimum rate of 50 cents per hour for “‘stationary steam engineers” and 40 cents 
per hour for “special engineers” as defined under the ‘‘Boiler Inspection Act”. On 
July 31, 1930, an order was issued effective from that date providing for a minimum 
rate of 80 cents per hour for licentiates in pharmacy, engaged in selling, dispensing, 
etc., of drugs, etc. An amendment to the Statute during 1931-excluded from its 
operation the professions the members of which are incorporated under provincial 
legislation. ‘The above order, therefore, became null and void. 


In Manitoba during 1931 an amendment to the Minimum Wage Act made all 
orders applicable to boys under eighteen years of age. The order regarding employ- 
ment in retail stores was then amended to permit boys to work fifty hours per week 
instead of forty-eight hours, the maximum for female employees. 


Section 3.—Cost of Living of Wage Earners. 


An index number of the cost of living in working men’s families has been com- 
puted by the Department of Labour since 1913, and is published monthly in the 
Labour Gazette. This index is specifically designed for the purpose of measuring 
the trends of the cost of living for certain wage-earning classes with a somewhat 
lower standard of living than that which is measured by the Bureau of Statistics 
index number of retail prices, shown on pp. 689-693 of the present volume. The 
former wage-earner’s index is used extensively in negotiations as to wage rates and 
in the settlement of industrial disputes. An abridgment of this index is presented 
in Table 4. 
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4.—Changes in the Cost of Living in Canada from 1914 to 1931.! 


(Average prices in 1913=100.) 


Fuel and Cloth- Sund- All 
Month and Year. Food. hight! Rent. ine ee. Tisnis. 
EB YS Cie Ss i, RE ie I ed at re 108 98 97 103 100 103 
IDGESAO ase ee Ste ciate Ss Ee lil 96 94 115 110 107 
TE Year Lal che St eee ge te a ie eee ee oe 138 109 95 136 122 124 
EGG. MUTE eee ce cee ke eee 167 125 102 158 134 143 
WCE AT 91S sac ern Gd. ved ies ts As cc sean 186 146 1d 185 151 162 
LC LO eine an eee aCe sinte cet ants trate 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dee loZ0e roe eee tel. abel +4 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Woe weld Gent eee oie es 150 172 150 177 173 161 
TEC Sooo hee ee. i. See ee eee 142 177 15o 162 174 157 
WeGsal02a eet el. burt aed dese thoes 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Decleor cere Se tee es eee, 144 162 158 159 169 156 
WOCHI IAD Leet ack edt. oases 157 166 158 159 166 160 
OSS RO ea ER See, aoe ee ae one cate 152 162 156 157 166 157 
TDG oe Bete ee ore rs eee ee 152 158 156 155 166 157 
DeG aA QDS r eee #5 cryen d5.c5d x dase - 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dear Goo eeer eres tn Nes eee icc aye 161 157 158 156 166 160 
See OO) er ee ce ciate 8s hc ance ssziche Asteaaion 159 157%. 158 155 166 159 
DUNC BOOS eee. wae ae ens oe oes 151 156 160 155 166 157 
SeptalOsOr ts son. fo set: . lane PAST eee 141 156 160 148 165 152 
IB Vecot: STRESS aca ek aw pr er da eg 138 156 160 148 165 151 
LEVIES SITE eS ae ipa eae eee cir 134 156 160 148 165 150 
ius) ig i489 Nhe he. <cnon 5 Agee bak aaa Pina eae 129 156 160 142 164 146 
MAT: REO Si eee ee toe Anca sy De 124 156 160 141 164 145 
SNPESSE lo et 5 ee tay Nees 5 ec an 121 155 160 137 164 142 
Maya isl «sree: Pacem, wrpartnadsacs ors 116 154 158 137 164 140 
UO MEt bes lisence Se cir. sy fs um os ataies 111 153 158 evs 164 138 
DULL ale oe Arena en Gn Dees EL 110 154 158 131 163 137 
PVT Eg 5S BET Fete tor a aR ORIEREA Ch aCe ORCA Oe 112 153 158 131 163 138 
SEMielco beter are see atin 109 151 158 127 163 136 
Oops AGSE sol Brg ahs win aston eR RSID | 107 152 158 ee 163 135 
INO Wes seats eh i ap ie at Pass 107 152 158 L2G 163 135 
Dec Iss RRO... a . Ae 107 152 158 | 163 135 


1The figures for ‘‘allitems’’ were calculated by giving the following weights to each group: Food 35 p.c.; 
Fuel 8 p.c.; Rent 18} p.c.; Clothing 183 p.c. and Sundries 20 p.c. 


CHAPTER XX.—PRICES.' 


Commodity prices naturally fall into two main divisions—wholesale prices 
and retail prices. Because the number of wholesale traders is smaller than that 
of retail traders, buying and selling by carefully defined grades more prevalent, 
and price ranges at any particular time and place much narrower, it would appear 
that wholesale prices and their fluctuations are more easily and accurately ascertain- 
able than retail prices. But this advantage is largely offset by certain difficulties 
inherent in the nature of index numbers of wholesale prices. The making of an 
index number of wholesale prices for general purposes requires the inclusion of a 
much wider range of commodities than is necessary for a retail or cost of living 
index. Moreover, wholesale commodities are in all stages from raw material to 
finished product, while retail prices are concerned only with the latter. At each 
stage in the evolution of a commodity we are frequently confronted with several 
grades, and this situation is complicated by the fact. that grades undergo changes 
in the course of time. Hence, to secure from month to month and year to year quota- 
tions which give accurate continuity is a task in which eternal vigilance is the price 
of success. The maker of wholesale index numbers must be assiduous in acquiring 
and keeping up to date a knowledge of grades and qualities, and in dealing with 
a very large list of commodities this is a difficult task. With retail prices, the ques- 
tion of grades is not quite so involved and in some cases it is sufficient to obtain 
quotations on the basis of ‘‘the kind principally sold’. 


Wholesale transactions are generally between expert buyers and sellers, dealing 
on purely business principles. Accordingly, wholesale prices conform approximately 
to the operation of the principle of supply and demand, and are thus more valuable 
as an index to the current state of business. Retail prices, on the other hand, are 
governed to some extent by custom and do not respond easily to fluctuations in 
wholesale prices. Indeed, small fluctuations in wholesale prices are not fairly 
reflected in retail prices because of the limitations of the currency in representing 
small quantities of commodities. Retail prices vary considerably for the same 
commodity in different parts of the same city, owing to differences in the service 
rendered, in location of stores and in classes of customers. 


Further, since wholesale prices are determined by the business situation of 
the moment while retail prices change more slowly, there exists what is technically 
called a “‘lag’”’ between the two, retail prices not showing changes in fundamental 
business conditions until some time after wholesale prices. Thus, while wholesale 
prices in Canada reached the peak in May, 1920, and commenced to decline in June, 
retail prices reached the peak in July, 1920, and began to decline in August. A 
similar ‘‘lag’’ has been noted in recent years. 


Retail prices find one of their chief uses in the measurement of changes in the 
cost of living. This measurement is complicated by such changing factors as 
consumption, habits and standards of living, and qualitative changes in com- 
modities included in the budget, particularly clothing. The difficulty of main- 
taining comparability between one period and another necessitates very thorough 
research and an elaborate collection of retail price data. 


1Revised by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This Branch compiles and publishes statistics on: Prices (wholesale, retail, securities, services, 
interest rates, cost of living), Retail and Wholesale Trade, Foreign Capital Investment in Canada and 
Canadian Investment Abroad, Balance of International Payments, and other related activities. For a 
commit ee . the publications of this Branch, the reader is referred to Chapter X XIX, Section I, under 
‘Internal Trade’’. 
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HISTORICAL REVIEW OF WHOLESALE PRICES 681 


Section 1.—Wholesale Prices of Commodities. 


Subsection 1.—Historical Review of Canadian Prices. 


Until recently the index number of wholesale prices in Canada did not go 
back beyond 1890. However, it has now been extended backward to 1867 on 
the 1913 base, the added quarter of a century including a very interesting period 
to students of price statistics. The average index numbers for every year since 
Confederation are given in Table 1. In that table will be noted the high prices 
of 1867, immediately following the close of the American Civil War and the Austro- 
Prussian War of 1866, and the tendency to declining prices in the years immediately 
following. Prices went up again after the Franco-German War of 1871 and reached 
a high point in 1872 and 1873, but the crisis of the last-named year resulted in a 
decline. This declining trend persisted fairly steadily throughout the 25 years 
from 1872 to 1897 and was featured by an inadequate increase in the supply of 
gold. The gold supply of the world did not increase as rapidly as the supply of 
commodities, consequently more commodities could be secured for a given amount 
of gold. This gold shortage was accentuated by the demonetization of silver which 
ceased to be legal tender with gold and was reduced to the level of token money 
by the chief nations. Relief came through the discoveries of gold in the Rand 
mines and the application of the cyanide process to low-grade ores. The result 
was a rapidly increasing world production of gold from about 1890 down to the 
outbreak of the Great War, with consequent rising general prices as soon as the 
volume of the new gold became a large part of the total stock. Thus prices increased 
from the low point of 75-6 in 1897 to 100 in 1913 and 102-3 in 1914. Afterwards, 
the-Great War, both through the scarcity of commodities which it occasioned and 
the inflation of the currency which it produced, drove prices rapidly upward to a 
maximum of 248-5 in 1920, followed by a rapid collapse to 152-0 in 1922. This 
was succeeded by a slight increase to 160-3 in 1925. The tendency from 1925-29 
was downward, although the period was one of increasing prosperity—a condition 
normally associated with rising prices. 

Commencing in the fall of 1929, a severe economic depression set in which 
was accompanied by a drastic decline in wholesale prices. From 153-7 for August 
of that year the index continued to recede almost without interruption until Sept. 
1931, when it stood at 109-3. In the last three months of 1931, the general level 
of prices was comparatively stable, with minor advances occurring in October and 
November. ‘The December index was 109-8. 


1.—Annual Index Numbers of Whoiesale Prices in Canada, 1867-1931. 


(1913 =100.) 
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THE REVISED WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX NUMBER 683 


Subsection 2.—The Index Number on a Post-War Base (1926). 


The official Canadian index number of wholesale prices and other price indexes 
computed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics was revised, when prices were 
considered as having arrived at a condition of post-war normalcy, and calculated 
with the year 1926 as base. 

_ Details of the method of constructing the new index number—the price series 
included, the weighting and the classification of commodities—were given at pp. 
803-5 of the 1931 Year Book. On this base, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ 
annual index number of wholesale price movements for 1931 was 72:2 which is 
to be compared with 86-6 for 1930. This comparison, however, gives an exaggerated 
idea of the decline that occurred during the past year, for the monthly index series 
in 1931 fell only from 75-9 in January to 70-6 in December, while in 1930 it dropped 
from 95-3 to 77-7 between January and December. It is worthy of note also that 
the general index of wholesale prices advanced by small amounts in October and 
November, marking the first break in the recession since December, 1929. Whole- 
sale price levels measured by commodity group indexes declined generally during 
1931, the most outstanding drop being recorded by the animals and their products 
index which fell from 88-2 in January to 66-4 in December. Other group declines 
occurred as follows: vegetable products from 57-8 to 56-4, fibres, textiles and 
textile products from 75-0 to 71-8, wood, wood products and paper from 81:8 
to 78-0, iron and its products from 88-7 to 87-3, non-ferrous metals and their 
products from 69-1 to 66-3, non-metallic minerals and their products from 89-3 
to 87-5, and chemicals and allied products from 88-3 to 85-1. 

The movement in raw and partly manufactured goods prices was roughly 
parallel to that for fully and chiefly manufactured goods. An index number based 
upon a series of 232 wholesale quotations for the former dropped from 66-4 in 
January to 60-2 for December, while a corresponding series based on 276 fully or 
chiefly manufactured items, fell from 79-0 to 72-9. This was in contrast to the 
decline in 1930, when the raw and partly manufactured index fell over 30 points 
and the fully and chiefly manufactured index, slightly more than 11 points. Con- 
sidering the total movement, raw material prices have apparently fallen at least 
twice as far as prices for processed and manufactured goods. 

Canadian farm product prices as a group have been considerably steadier 
than in 1930. The wholesale price index for such items fell from 60-9 to 53-8 
during 1931, which compared with a drop from 102-7 to 61-8 in 1930. It was 
strength received chiefly from prices in this group which was responsible for. advances 
in the general wholesale index during October and November. 


2.—Weighted General Wholesale Price Index Numbers, by Months, 1923-31. 


(1926=100.) 

. Month. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
ANAAT VOR Mtoe co's sb oo oe 97-0 100-4 106-0 | 103-0 97-8 96-9 94-0 95-3 75-9 
LD Se 2 Sees Se 97 100-4 105-4 102-1 97-6 96-8 95-0 93-9 75-5 
UTES OEY Oe oes See 98-3 98-8 103-5 101-3 97-3 97-7 95-6 91-8 74-5 
LA Tid ERS De Se ain, BB 102-4 96-7 100-2 101-2 97-3 98-3 94-5 91-2 73-9 

Py PASE GR pat See geee Getteced 100-4 96-4 101-7 100-2 98-3 97-9 93-4 89-7 72-6 
Oe Mes as Gb oe cae 99-6 97-5 | 101-5 100-1 98-7 96-9 93-4 87-7 71-9 
LEO LE, aE Finch ge Mew As A 98-3 98-5 101-2 | 100-1 98-5 96-0 97-2 85-3 71-4 
LOLI) ae as GR SR od 98-3 100-4 101-7 99-1 98-3 95-3 98-4 83-7 70-6 
Peppemibar se... kd. oe 99-0 98-5 100-0 98-5 97-1 95-4 97-8 82-1 69-8 
RRO Tage ee os «oe: ase cate 98-0 | 100-5 99-9 98-1 97-2 95-2 96-8 81-0 70-0 
PMNS ET ooo as <> albu 98-1 101-0 | 103-2 97-7 96-9 94-9 95-7 79-5 70-9 
1 oo 1 OA SBR ee 98-3 103-0 | 104-7 97-9 97-2 94-6 96-0 77-7 70-6 


— | |] | | | | | | 


Yearly Averages....| 98-0 99-41 102-6| 100-0 97-7 96-4 95-6 86-6 72-2 
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3.—Annual Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, by Groups 
(Chief Component Material Classification), 1913-31, with Monthly Figures for 
1929-31. 


Norse.—The monthly and annual figures for 1927 and 1928 have been revised, particularly as regards 
the groups of Animals and their Products and Non-Ferrous Metals and their Products. These revisions 
also affect slightly the ‘‘All Commodities”’ eee is 


Groups. 


Non- Non- 


_ {Animals} Fibres, Wood, Tron Chemi- All 


Vege : Ferrous | Metallic 
Year and : and | Textiles | Wood and s cals 3 
pean ee Their and Products| Its Hatals Mingwate an. om 
duck Pro- Textile and Pro- That Thar Allied Ps 


* | ducts. | Products.| Paper. | ducts. Products.| !%1¢8- 


Products.| Products 
Numbers of Commodities Selected. 


19182250). 8s oa te 67 50 28 21 26 15 16 13 236 


LOZG=S Teeter: 124 74 60 44 39 15 73 73 502 
LICE ey, ee 58-1 70-9 58-2 63-9 68-9 98-4 56-8 63-4 64-0 
TOURS SH... sc orsters 64-8 72-6 56-9 60:3 67-3 94-7 53-7 65-3 65-5 
YS) ees Oe OOD 75-6 74-0 58-3 56:5 73-9 106-9 52-7 68-1 70-4 
LOWOt eee secs s 87:0 85-0 77-6 64-0 104-6 135-1 58-0 78-0 84-3 
LON aes. a 124-5 110-4 114-6 79-8 151-8 143-9 71-6 98-1 114-3 
TOUS. ceccraasmacins 127-9 127-1 157-1 89-1 156-7 141-9 82-3 118-7 127-4 
191 OSE itn’ .uteek 136-1 140-8 163-8 109-6 139-1 133-5 93-0 117-5 133-9 
1920) See eter 167-0 145-1 176-6 154-4 168-4 135-5 112-2 141-5 155-9 
LO2US accuse f 103-5 109-6 96-0 129-4 128-0 97-0 116-6 117-0 110-0 
TQ 22 8-5, domme. & 86-2 96-0 101-7 106-3 104-6 97-3 107-0 105-4 97-3 
LO DS wee iste ha« 83-7 95-0 116:9 113-0 115-8 95-3 104-4 104-4 98-0 
VODA SRL, Fabra woke 89-2 91:8 117-9 105-9 111-0 94-8 104-1 102-5 99-4 
1923 mes Sees 100-6 | 100-3 112-5 101-6 | 104-5 103-9 100-3 99-6 102-6 
1926 Pete cers 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
1927 sBemats sotsters < 98-3 101-9 93-7 98-5 96-2 91-5 96:5 98-3 97-7 
ODS ccna: 93-0 108-1 94-5 98-7 93-2 92-0 92-5 95-3 96-4 
LOZ Tera tk tree ¢ 91-6 109-0 91-3 93-9 93-7 99-2 92-9 95-4 95-6 
1980.25 Seca 77-7 99-1 81-8 88-7 91-1 80:7 91-3 92-8 86-6 
1931 Seer tee 56-9 73°9 73°4 79-8 87-4 64-6 86-5 86-5 72-2 
1929. 
Vanuary.is..- 87-1 | 107-0 93-2 93-7 93-3 96-9 93-4 94-9 94-0 
February....... 89-8 107-8 93-2 94-0 93-3 99-7 92-6 94-9 95-0 
Marcie: ee 88-5 110-0 92-8 94-9 93-5 107-1 92-7 95-0 95-6 
April ice. fen se 86-5 108-9 92-4 94-6 93-8 103-5 91-9 95-4 94-5 
BY debi ats Sos-+ ye 84-0 108-4 91-8 94-1 94-4 99-2 92-3 95-5 93-4 
June ye. 3S eee 84-8 107-7 91-6 94-0 93-8 98-7 93-0 95-6 93-4 
dhol kioinise Soon as. 96-9 | 108-5 91-5 93-9 93-8 98-5 93-4 95-8 97-2 
AUpUstaceas ee 100-1 109-9 91-1 94-0 93-8 98-5 93-6 95-3 98-4 
September...... 98-9 | 108-9 91-2 93-7 93-8 98-2 93-2 95-5 97-8 
October........ 96-3 | 109-9 90-4 93-0 93-5 97-5 92-3 95-4 96-8 
November..... 93-5 108-4 89-8 93-1 93-4 96-7 92-8 95-1 95-7 
December...... 93-9} 109-8 89-6 93-2 93-4 96-5 93-4 95-1 96-0 
1930. 
JENIN AA Seas aaa 92-0 | 109-9 88-5 93-3 92-9 95-5 93-4 94-6 95-3 
February....... 88-7 109-5 87-3 92-7 92-7 94-8 93-3 94-3 93-9 
Mareli tic. oces 84-9 106-1 85-8 91-8 92-5 93-1 93-3 94-1 91-8 
April bade oes 86-3 104-2 83-4 91-2 92-4 86-8 93-0 94-0 91-2 
BY ee siah eer ens 85-3 102-6 83-0 89-7 91-4 80-6 90-8 93-5 89-7 
JUNG: 42559... 83-0 97-0 82-1 89-1 91-2 77-8 90-5 93-0 87-7 
JUlyAeaes sic 78-5 93-5 80-8 87-6 90-8 75-8 90-4 92-8 85-3 
PAQIOUIS Cerne deees 75-1 92-1 79-9 86-6 90-7 74-4 90-5 92-2 83-7 
September...... 69-8 93-4 79-2 86-2 90-4 73°7 90-8 92-0 82-1 
October........ 66-7 95-3 77-5 85-6 90-0 70:5 90-9 91-3 81-0 
November..... 62-6 93-4 77-5 85-8 89-3 73-5 89-4 90-9 79-5 
December...... 59-3 90-5 76:9 85-2 89-0 71-6 89- 90-3 77-7 
1931 
January.......«. 57-8 88-2 75-0 81-8 88-7 69-1 89-3 88-3 75-9 
February....... 59-0 85-2 74-1 81-7 87-9 67-9 88-9 88-2 75°5 
Mareh. 4 fo ee. 58-7 80-6 74-3 81-6 87-8 68-6 86-9 87-9 74-5 
Aprile... 2.6.28 59-1 77-8 74-2 81-2 87-6 66-7 86-0 87-8 73°9 
UV ce tate RE 58-6 72-4 74-2 80-9 87-5 63-6 84-7 86-9 72-6 
JNNOR. 220 cote 57-9 70-5 74-6 80-3 87-4 62-1 84-8 86-7 71-9 
Jaye cs 5 dake SER 56-7 71-2 73°7 79-6 87-1 62-5 85-0 86-8 71-4 
August. ¢.3..65- 55-3 70-9 73-2 78-7 86-8 60-9 85-0 86-3 70-6 
September...... 54-0 69-0 72-4 77-7 86-8 60-7 86-5 84-6 69-8 
Octobsrsscn.. 54-4 68-2 71-9 78-2 87-3 63-0 86-7 84-8 70-0 
November..... 58-1 67-4 71-7 77-5 87-0 63-8 86-5 84-8 70-9 
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4.—_Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, Classified According to 
Purpose, by Yearly Averages, 1914-31, and by Months, 1929-31. 


(1926=100. Includes revised figures for 1929.) 
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5.—_Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, Classified According 
to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, by Yearly Averages, 1915-31. 
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fe) TRotals® j.,..,.. eee a: ne os eee ee 


Articles of Forest Origin— 


(a) Raw and partly manufactured......... 
(b) Fully and chiefly manufactured 
(on LOtal sare: tere er. ote eee Sea 


Articles of Mineral Origin— 


(a) Raw and partly manufactured......... 
(b) Fully and chiefly manufactured 
Co) ML OCA cee, rT es Oe 


Numbers of 
Commodities. 


seem ee ene 


1913-25.| 1926-31. 


(1926=100.) 
1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. | 1922. 
232 | 72-7) 85-1] 113-8] 120-7] 131-5) 155-7) 107-5} 94-8 
276 | 71-9} 84-5] 113-7) 127-6] 132-5} 156-8] 116-7} 100-5 
98 | 78-2} 90-3} 130-8} 133-0) 145-3] 176-9} 101-8] 86-3 
69 | 73-5} 85-6} 119-8} 136-6} 140-5] 175-8} 110-5} 95-3 
167 | 73-1) 85-3) 122-2] 131-3] 189-3] 169-5) 103-4) 89-1 
41 | 75-5] 87-5} 114-7] 134-6) 146-6] 147-1] 104-7] 95-4 
49 | 72-8) 85-8} 112-2) 126-0) 141-4} 146-3) 113-1] 96-4 
90 | 74-4] 86-3] 112-6] 129-9] 143-0) 146-6] 109-6) 95-5 
46 | 76-9} 88-4] 134-3] 132-0] 142-4) 166-5} 100-3} 81-3 
13 | 79-2} 92-3) 119-2} 134-3) 152-0} 149-5) 108-1] 98-8 
59 | 77-6) 89-6) 129-8) 132-7) 145-3] 161-4] 102-6) 86-6 
5 | 72-7} 80-6] 99-5) 119-1} 127-8] 183-7] 91-6) 90-2 
11 | 62-7] 66-3) 85-6) 109-2) 111-3) 106-9) 91-6) 92-2 
16 | 64-6) 69-0) 88-1) 111-1) 114-3) 111-7] 91-6) 91-9 
31 | 57-1] 66-3) 80-0} 89-3} 111-4] 156-9) 123-4] 106-0 
21 | 54-8) 56-4) 72-4) 88-6] 104-2) 146-4] 148-6] 107-4 
52 | 56-5) 64-0] 78-2) 89-1) 109-6] 154-4) 129-4] 106-3 
57 | 68-4} 83-3] 99-4) 103-8} 105-3} 125-2) 111-5} 103-4 
126 | 71-8) 87-1) 113-7) 123-2} 121-7) 142-6} 123-3) 108-8 
183 | 68-3! 81-4! 102-61 111-3! 112-4! 131-4! 117-61 105-8 
1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. 
91-1} 94-8] 100-8) 100-0} 99-9) 97-4] 97-5) 82-2) 61-9 
103-1} 101-9} 103-8} 100-0} 96-5} 95-0] 93-0) 87-3) 74-9 
83-6] 89-4} 100-6) 100-0} 99-0} 90-2) 89-5}: 67-4) 44-0 
101-1} 102-7} 106-9} 100-0] 96-9) 93-9) 90-7) 84-0) 69-5 
89-3} 93-9} 102-3] 100-0] 97-9} 92-2] 90-1] 76-3) 57-7 
90-9} 91-5} 100-5} 100-0) 106-6] 114-7] 114-7] 103-7) 76-8 
99-5) 90-4! 100-6] 100-0} 95-8] 97-7] 98-5) 89-4) 71-6 
95-6) 92-0] 100-6} 100-0] 100-5} 105-1) 105-5} 95-6) 73-9 
73-3] 82-6} 98-1] 100-0} 99-9} 92-6) 93-8} 70-0) 43-6 
94-9} 96-9} 105-4} 100-0} 105-7} 114-3} 112-5) 102-9) 77-6 
79-8} 86-9} 100-3] 100-0} 102-1] 100-7} 100-8] 82-3} 56-3 
99-5} 95-8} 94-4] 100-0} 96-7} 91-5) 96-8} 86-9) 70:3 
80-1] 91-8} 99-1} 100-0] 101-5} 104-0) 108-5} 98-4) 77-6 
83-6] 92-5} 98-3} 100-0] 100-2} 100-6] 105-3} 95-3) 75-6 
113-1) 104-7} 100-3} 100-0} 97-0} 99-4] 100-5} 90-9) 79-4 
112-6} 110-1} 105-9} 100-0} 99-5} 97-9} 87-8) 86-4) 79-9 
113-0} 105-9} 101-6] 100-0) 98-3] 98-6] _ 93-7] 88-5) 79-7 
105-5} 101-7} 101-8} 100-0) (94-6) 91-2) 92-7) 86-1) 77-9 
107-4} 107-0} 101-6] 100-0} 94-6] 91-8] 92-8) 90-3} &5-0 
105-8} 104-6} 101-6} 100-0) 94-6] 91-5) 92-8) 88-4) 81-8 
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6.—Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, Classified According 


to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, by Months, 1926-31. 


Origin and Year. Jan. | Feb. 
Totals, Raw and Partly 
peoearareds | 
We Ress gl ae oh oe we 0} 103-6 
WO tet exe. < Bsc sbirs didhe-s Sons 8-8} 98-5 
BD Sia Kel oregon chaos are ds 99-4 
iO AS kegel plat Sele ea 94-2} 96-2 
UCP RTO), AE ayia eimai, ty ard 97-6} 94-0 
198 bee tates tee tee ae 66-4} 65-8 
Totals, Fully and Chief- 

ly Manufactured— 

VLE) ee nae Neneh 103-0} 102-1 
Gar i pe ea oe 9 amen 97-5) 97-3 
HOD Siaieas oie sca amc ae, 95-6] 95-4 
EERE te ee, pike SP hehe eee 92-6} 93-1 
LOSQ Se Sane: ae ee 92-6] 92-3 
(RIEU le, ot Be deepen Stalled 79-0) 78-3 

I. Articles of Farm Ori- 
gin (Domestic and 
Foreign)— 
A. Field (grains, fruits, 
cotton, etc.)— 
Raw and partly manu- 
factured— 
TO2GR eR ee eke eA 109-4} 104-6 
OWT) oath SR © 2 pearls SC 92-9] 93-7 
‘IDE Ta ao & ek fo ao 95-3} 94-1 
TOQO. ee. deck tesa: 83:0} 87-7 
SOS OAS? Aes sds cara-s ret toes 86-7) 81-3 
ROSIER, Rie Shae acre 3 Re vhees 43-4) 45-3 
Fully and chiefly manu- 

factured— 

PAGE nee RT aa GRRE 105-3} 103-1 
NT, Ae ee OS ee 96-6) 97-0 
1M VS sed Sy St Te es 96-0) 95-6 
WO ZOE ieee’ = DVR hohe ce oaks 89-6) 90-5 
HUD: sae. WEL. lore eG 92-0} 91-0 
Bante Soha ba, Be es 71-8} 71-9 

Total— 
(YG eee bias Mee ieee eee: 107-2} 103-8 
NODA od AOE as, en ae ee 94-9) 95-5 
WRIA de SPE pth Lea beblata 95-7| 94-9 
1 ACD Se = Re Re 86-6] 89-2 
1 CSOD Seger * ea 89-6] . 86-5 
1 CBU Bie ys” ore 58-7] 59-6 
B. Animal— 
Raw and partly manu- 
factured— 
EA eR eee eae 104-3] 103-0 
HEAT hgh = SIS AAAS hide 108-4) 106-3 
ODA tate Ae eed * Saas 117-2) 115-9 
Epa) lS gmat ER Ss 113-3] 112-8 
LEVY) lec >be Relig 121-1} 117-8 
LAS hes ily Ses ae eee ae ee 92-1) 86-3 
Fully and chiefly man- 
ufactured— 
Ta Ges ee ke dae fae. as 103-7) 103-8 
UAE, | cone dalll epnaaiae biog 97-0} 96-3 
LAVAL © Grthenate Salina eras 95-9} 95-4 
i ES elie eee 98-9} 99-9 
TURD), Suna ele ait bara 95-6} 96-1 
NT 6 ane ahi a 81-7} 80-3 
Totals— 
1 Ce Seah per liam ane 104-0} 103-5 
Pat AR fees he Sot. shine use 101-9} 100-6 
TRO Mane ec, emer. stems, rc 105-1} 104-3 
REO ta eutct Cee sieis » nea va 105-1] 105-5 
OME tothe. oon 106-7| 105-5 


(1926=100.) 


Mar. |April.} May. | June. | July. | Aug. 


101-7} 102-2) 99-7) 99-2) 99-8) 97-6 3 
99-0} 101-4) 102-2) 102-0] 100-9} 98-8 
101-4} 102-4) 100-9} 98-3} 96-2} 93-7) 93-8 
94-7) 93-0} 92-9) 101-6) 102-3) 101-8 
89-8) 90-3} 88-5) 84-6} 80-0} 77-1 
64-1} 62-7] 61-3) 60-4) 59-5) 58-5 


98-4 
96-6 
64-4 


97-0 
95-7 
93-2 
91-3 
78-0 


101-5} 100-5} 99-8) 100-1} 99-7) 99-3 
96-9} 96-5) 96-3) 96-3] 96-3 
95-7} 95-3) 95-3) 94-8) 95-0 
92-4) 91-1] 91-1) 93-1] 94-5 
90-0} 88-9} 87-2) 85-8] 85-4 
76:6) 74-6) 74-1) 74-2) 73-4 

105-3} 102-4) 100-0} 101-9) 98-0 
97-1) 104-5} 107-1] 106-3) 104-0 
101-1] 101-4] 94-7} 89-6) 83-1 
83-7| 80-4} 81-2] 99-9} 100-7 
78-3} 77-2) 74-8) 68-4) 63-9 
45-9) 45-8) 45-7) 44-3] 42-3 
100-6} 101-2} 100-1} 98-8) 98-5 
96:2) 97-4) 98-5) 98-5) 97-5 
97-6] 97:4) 95-6) 93-8) 92-3 
88-3} 86-7} 86-7} 90-5} 93-8 
88-2} 87-1) 85-2} 83-3) 82-5 
71-4; 70-4) 69-5] 68-7) 67-7 
102-8) 101-7} 100-0} 100-2) 98-3 
96-6] 100-7} 102-5) 102-1) 100-5 
99-2} 99-2} 95-2) 91-9) 88-1 
86-2} 83-8) 84-2) 94-8] 97-0 
83-6] 82-5} 80-4] 76-4) 73-9 
59-6] 59-0} 58-5] 57-4) 56-0 
100-2} 95-5) 97-4) 95-5) 94-5 
106-8] 102-9] 102-1} 102-1) 102-3 
115-2} 108-9) 111-3) 111-8} 113-0 
113-4] 114-0) 112-1} 111-9} 113-0 
111-9} 110-1) 99-7} 95-0) 93-2 
81-1) 77-0} 72-7) 72-3) 73-3 
101-3} 97-2} 100-1] 100-4) 99-3 
96:7; 94-5} 93-1] 93-0) 94-8 
93-9] 92-6} 96-0} 98-4) 101-1 
100-4; 97-3) 96-9) 98-6) 99-5 
92-6) 90-7} 87-5) 85-4) 85-3 
75-2) 69-7} 69-3) 71-1] 69-6 


BONS dhatiiesie ce nree. 86-2' 83-2 80- 2 


; : 2 
101-1] 100-1] 97-0} 96-9) 97-1 
103-1] 99-7) 102-6} 104-2} 106-3 
106-0} 104-5} 103-5) 104-4) 105-4 
101-0} 99-1) 92-8) 89-6} 88-7 
77-8! 72-9'. 70-8! 71-6! 71-2 


Sept. 


97- 


co 
— 
Ror Oc 


© 
~ 
NT bO DO YS STO 


oo 
fon) 
Wr Ob Or 


— 
— 
o> 
Orihd > Ww bo CO 


67-4 


98-2 
100-9 
108-9 
105-2 


Oct. 


co 
Ww 
OwW Pon 


vo) 
Ss 
De OONTNINT 


90-0} 91-7 


69-2 


68-4 


co 
bo 
Oe OODOW 


oS 
i) 
Com mh or 


oo 
ao 
SJ otr O1o1c 


=e 
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for) 
Cow OOh 


90-6 
67-7 
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6.—Weighted Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices of Commodities, Classified According 
to Origin and Degree of Manufacture, by Months, 1926-31—concluded. 


Origin and Year. 


II. Articles of Marine 
Origin— 
Raw and partly manu- 
factured— 


coco e esos ee eee es 


19 
III. Articles of Forest 
Origin— 
Raw and partly manu- 
factured— 
LOOG Seeetyconrye tere 


Fully and chiefly 
manufactured— 


IV. Articles of Mineral 
Origin— 
Raw and partly manu- 
factured— 


Fully and chiefly 
manufactured— 


Jan. 


WORORaW NWOSOWORS 


00 2 G9 310 CO 


COmMawoe wd OE@~ TH: 


HR TO CO 


Ono ww Ococ~awd8HH 


(1926=100.) 


100-5 
98-8 
98-1 
93-8 
87-3 
79-5 


Feb. | Mar. |April.| May.| June. | July. | Aug. 


93-5 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov.| Dec. 


85-2} 84-1 
74-5] 75-6 


100-2 
99-5 
96-2 
87-7 
85-8 
79-9 


98-8 
98-4 
98-6 
92-9 
85-5 
77-4 
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Section 2.—Retail Prices of Commodities. 

Collection of data and calculation of index numbers of retail prices and the 
cost of living are carried out in co-operation by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(Department of Trade and Commerce) and the Department of Labour. Resultant 
series of index numbers are computed from different points of view. The computa- 
tions of the Labour Department are designed to show changes in the cost of living 
for workingmen in cities. They are constructed from family budgets, principally 
a weekly family budget of staple foods, fuel and rent published monthly in the 
Labour Gazette since 1915 and annually since 1911; in addition, figures are included 
for clothing and sundry items and further data for fuel, light and rent. The Labour 
Department aims by this method to have a basis for computation that can be 
readily applied to the data for any given locality or district at any time, or for any 
class of labour, for instance, coal miners, who usually do not live in cities. Index 
numbers of retail prices and costs of living issued by the Bureau are constructed 
from a more general point of view, having for their object the measurement of the 
general movement of such prices and costs in the Dominion as a whole, and being 
so calculated as to make comparisons possible with other general index numbers 
constructed on similar principles, for example, the index of wholesale prices. Cal- 
culated as they are on the aggregative principle, 7.e., the total consumption of each 
commodity, the Bureau’s index numbers afford an excellent measurement of changes 
in the average cost of living in the Dominion as distinguished from that of any 
particular class or section. 

In the Bureau’s index 1926 is taken as the base year and is represented by 
100 to bring it into conformity with other series of index numbers shown in this 
report. A description of the system of weighting of individual items, sub-groups 
and groups, and of the method of construction of this index number was given at 
pp. 812-8 of the 1931 Year Book. The Labour Department uses 1913 as 100 for 
both cost of living and wages index numbers. As will be seen from Table 7, the 
general cost of living declined appreciably during 1931, the annual index for that 
year being 89-6 as compared with 99-2 for 1930. The fall in the food index from 
89-1 to 71-2 between January and December (inclusive), 1931, and the drop in 
the clothing index from 88-3 to 76-4, were the factors chiefly responsible for the 
decline. Rentals, however, reacted, after reaching a peak in 1930, to fall from 
105-5 to 99-3 during the year. Changes in the fuel and sundries indexes were 
of minor proportions. 


7.—Index Numbers of Canadian Retail Prices, 1914-31, Changed to New Base, 
1926= 100. 


rade Food Fuel Rent Clothing | Sundries} Total 
EP Index. Index. Index. Index. Index. Index. 
TEUE a 5 eS, so i RE i ERE 68-9 64-5 62-2 63-9 66-2 66-0 
BD Ey eerste oat ofa dic favak avcMeronwncnceeVerarbveapale a lea 69-5 63-2 60-3 69-6 66-9 67-3 
TULA. A ee A 2 ae ac 77°5 64-5 60-9 79-7 70-2 72-5 
Uo 287 2 ee A an ne 100-0 71-7 65-4 93-7 76-8 85-6 
SEM EE Saale cs aie foajin's ee ORs gas o's erpacte 114-6 78-9 69-2 109-5 86-1 97-4 
DORE e Ce cicwc Cea 's eared ise nse wcielee 122-5 86-2 75-6 125-9 95-4 107-2 
Rap E EEN olaidaicsveecec eis oft vies sis e-sleipre-s. ove 141-1 102-6 86-5 153-2 104-0 124-2 
CTY, «SS SBN a ae et Se ee ae 107-9 109-2 94-2 124-7 106-0 109-2 
Be eee OE aie a cle tise nites a as © wines 91-4 104-6 98-1 105-7 106-0 100-0 
Recs 5 correo a ucars & vio ee whe ee 92-1 104-6 100-6 104-4 105-3 100-0 
AND eet Tne SME es PicIS Sy eal aerate oe Viesy oe wee 90-7 102-0 101-3 101-9 103-3 98-0 
DR ey ce oo 5 8G 5 aca Bye side Sie ae oie sree 5 94-7 100-0 101-3 101-9 101-3 99°3 
Si) IE Tse a orate 6 Seis cee e isle oles oo wis 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
ee MOREE IN SAT ee Ris wilorehelcioicie wiege te 98-1 97-9 98-8 97-5 99-1 98-4 
ee A a oS oR ares adbyrevah cers hualavesbondps 98-6 96-9 101-2 97-4 98-8 98-9 
Bicep aera aetna cl. ls oe eKTeo ais eS ae 101-0 96-4 103-3 96-9 99-0 99-9 
Lee NAS o AEBS o «6 ove cioade wi Mtes 98-6 95-7 105-9 93-9 99-4 99-2 
BSL CAR airtiren an awan tani es Mew 77-3 94-5 103-0 82-2 97-4 89-6 
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8.—Index Numbers of Retail Prices, Rents and Costs of Services, by Months, 1929, 
1930, 19381 and January-April, 1932 (1926=100). 


Clothing | Sundries 


Index. 


Index. 


Total 
Index 
Number. 


| | | — 


105-5 


———————— | — J EE 


96-5 


co 
or 
WArDMDOTOOCSDS 


BHWOOOOOOOOO 
WOOOOoonoowoeo 
WWOAOONAIOIN 


| | | 


co 00 CO CD OD HOH OO 
DAaIDSdOOOrNWHE 
POD AONINoanwoc 


Food 
Year and Month. Tider 

1929. 
PATIULUE UN BCAA Ie dae eto waerecer rns ward dre 100-3 
Big larvae Vomit thee eeu cee regsione «site 99-4 
NEATCUN Ae etre eee er ioRo aa id Poe Ge Seas 100-0 
ETL Wie rch ci akes soos syeieterere oso:o 8 ag Me tae 98-1 
PASE Sold OGRE Coyne BEE ee 97-9 
JUNG thaste rere tens Serene ees’ 97-8 
DILL ee OR Peete ccd or eal o roi ciate aie Sher saver ssers 98-5 
PRUIBUSE Me Pea Silents Soren ohne Acree ce eee 104-2 
September. ctcate «dels bs Cobh teas ss 103-6 
ONRi O e SORA aR RRA race ene Sartore ks a 103 -2 
INOVEIRDCE: ivesies. ceri MeFi eee ore 104-3 
PD acon erare rca. Gots cours es decrette 104-8 
1929 Averages............... 101-0 

1930. 
SANTAT Van ee ee ee aimee eats eee aes eee Le ot 106-5 
POrUany tee ates he. oe ls ee eine oi 106-0 
TEGO 9 Ate olin cs cher RC ER EL eS 104-8 
Zt 3 Sots DUE A Ba SRC ee I SL 101-1 
IHERB 6 Areas. OA ALES 7 ee ee 100-7 
Ete RR Reta oo cs bie Soe Mew dene 100-4 
Lbye et etl Deel Ae ail laaalt 98-5 
PNUISAIS Dee «Merah ae kes ahs oe bea «eal alt 96-3 
SHLOMO vei ie eels aera aes Ohta ars 93-1 
Geol er tee ere Bie cottons otecal 92-8 
ING MST T: sea sete ere tetas ole aielons ae the 92-6 
TP SCOTMIICES PEI Vociiocie es coe cee eOb alt 91-5 
1930 Averages.............. 98-6 

1931. 
eae See ae eis ols oe eta ete wlaterae ais 89-1 
HS OEUATV AN atte ioe os ois Sioa este cele ne aie 85-6 
Rare LIMO: AO ae cfere bis tie oO oe os Mintosted ois 82-8 
PAV rae tested? tw iS As Sedan 80-5 
IEE cos i & 2 i cae er oe a ee 77-7 
UTES ign a8 aah Gee bert ge De 75-0 
Daye enor eer shew eee er eR es 74-7 
CRUTETTET Bee apc, USER IS BC IE OS enn Care 75-5 
UL CITC E STC cine. sin cldelaieisys bres. asic at 73°5 
GUN CS 2 WER Rn Rene a a es 71-4 
MNaventber eioesewnleows oe fees pire bone eae 71-5 
MISC OT MCT OSC. ainsi dee viele cd acimge ote 71-2 
1931 Averages............... 77-3 

1932. 
EATON oda Vd Sepia cs Pre 69-6 
HUB eray eye ee ba ae ly ane i ete Aare Cee 66-5 
WECM ore STE LETS ee ENS es 66-0 
LATS ED Si Baap oe aah eee ee ee se 65-4 


The Family Budget.—A family budget constructed by the Department of 


Labour appears regularly in the Labour Gazelte. 
been used by the Bureau to obtain the tables which follow. 
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Table 9 shows the average prices of items included in the family budget in 
1913, 1920 and each of the years from 1923-31. The index numbers are weighted 
by the quantities used by the Department of Labour in computing their monthly 
family budget. Table 10 gives these group indexes by provinces. An examination 
of the tables reveals the course of the budget, consisting of food, fuel and lighting, 
and rent, over the period shown. 


9.—Prices of a Family Budget of Staple Foods, Fuel and Lighting, and Rent, for 
Sixty Cities in Canada, 1913, 1920, 1923-21. 


Commodity. a 1913. | 1920. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. 


—————— | ———— }] ——— ] | — |} |] | | | —_ | ——__— 


Beef, sirloin steak..... 1lb.. | 0-222} 0-389} 0-283) 0-280) 0-285) 0-294) 0-308] 0-345] 0-363] 0-356) 0-286 


Beef, chuck roast..... Ry 0-148) 0-251} 0-152) 0-148) 0-152) 0-160) 0-172) 0-206) 0-227) 0-221) 0-158 
Veal, roast........<.5- es 0-157) 0-274) 0-182) 0-179) 0-182) 0-193) 0-203) 0-226) 0-245) 0-239) 0-183 
Mutton, roast......... he 0-191} 0-354) 0-277] 0-278) 0-289) 0-298) 0-291) 0-300} 0-309) 0-302) 0-253 
Pork, fresh, roast..... 1a 0-195} 0-397] 0-264] 0-240) 0-275) 0-302) 0-282) 0-273} 0-300) 0-298) 0-223 
Pork, salt mess....... Let 0-176} 0-362) 0-252} 0-231) 0-254) 0-278) 0-265) 0-261] 0-273) 0-271) 0-226 
Bacon, breakfast..... te 0-247} 0-559) 0-394} 0-337] 0-385) 0-431) 0-393) 0-379] 0-393) 0-399} 0-301 
Lard, pure leaf........ big 0-192) 0-380) 0-231) 0-220) 0-242) 0-246) 0-221) 0-221) 0-219) 0-212) 0-157 
Eggs, fresh........... 1 doz. | 0-337) 0-709} 0-442) 0-439] 0-486) 0-466) 0-487) 0-478) 0-475) 0-457) 0-337 
Eggs, storage......... ths 0-281} 0-608) 0-370] 0-368] 0-417] 0-398) 0-424) 0-412) 0-403) 0-394) 0-271 

PLC AS cis Malte « anes * 1qt. | 0-086} 0-151] 0-117; 0-121} 0-119} 0-118] 0-119] 0-121} 0-123) 0-123) 0-111 
Butter, dairy..:...... Lib. 0-292] 0-631) 0-399] 0-387) 0-389) 0-406) 0-415) 0-417} 0-428) 0-368) 0-272 
Butter, creamery..... Any 0-339} 0-696) 0-451] 0-435) 0-439) 0-448) 0-463) 0-461] 0-470) 0-405} 0-300 


Cheese, old 2.20 ...55< 1 
Cheese ,new.......... J 
Bread, plain white....| 1 
Flour, family......... 1 
Rolled oats...2....... 1 
Rice, good medium...| 1 
Beans, handpicked....| 1 “ 0-062) 0-117] 0-087} 0-084) 0-083) 0-079) 0-081] 0-089) 0-115) 0-094) 0-061 
Apples, evaporated...| 1 . . . : . . 
Prunes, medium...... 1 
Sugar, granulated..... 1 
Sugar, yellow......... 1 
Mea, Diack. ake. cece. 1 
EE OR, PTCOR: ie se eee sts 1 
1 


Potatoes. ).ckis6.... 2. 1pk. | 0-150} 0-658) 0-252) 0-270) 0-276) 0-436) 0-317] 0-258} 0-291] 0-355) 0-172 
Vinegar, white wine...| 1 pt. 0-064} 0-080) 0-075] 0-080) 0-080} 0-080} 0-080) 0-080} 0-080} 0-080) 0-080 


— | | | — |] |] | | ——— |] |] —_——__] 


All Foods, Weekly 


Budget. ...2......5; $ 7-34 115-99 |10-52 |10-31 [10-82 |11-21 [11-00 | 11-04 |11-34 |10-96 | 8-49 
Starch, laundry....... 1 Ib. 0-096} 0-144) 0-122) 0-122] 0-124) 0-124) 0-123) 0-123] 0-123) 0-123) 0-120 
Coal, anthracite...... 1ton | 8-80 |17-04 |17-989)17-052| 16-833} 17-392) 16-465] 16-272) 16-192) 16-112) 16-064 
Coal, bituminous. .... : Bin 6-19 |12-38 111-555) 10-707| 10-249] 10-311) 10-213) 10-113/10-08 |10-064) 9-840 
Wood, hard, best..... 1 cord | 6-80 |13-09 |12-764/12-485) 12-280] 12-195) 12-128) 12-077] 12-208] 12-176) 11-696 
Wood, s0ftor, . hana. t. rt 4-90 |10-14 | 9-512) 9-209] 8-979) 8-947) 8-96 | 8-937) 8-800) 8-672} 8-560 
Coal oils. fhs28. 0052. 1 gal. | 0-237/0-365 | 0-307} 0-306] 0-304) 0-308) 0-314) 0-311) 0-311) 0-309} 0-291 


Rent, 1 month........ $ 19-00 |24-80 |27-86 |27-79 |27-54 |27-43 |27-43 |27-67 {27-92 |28-16 |27-80 


| — | | | | |] | | ——_—__| ——___ | ——__—_—- 


Grand Totals, 
kt Weekly Budget!... $ {14-02 (25-91 |21-07 |20-69 (21-06 |21-47 |21-20 [21-27 |21-61 |21-29 |18-66 


1Totals for ‘‘all foods’’ and ‘‘grand totals’’ are based upon the estimated weekly family consumption 
of the commodities specified in the table. 
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10.—Index Numbers of a Family Budget of Staple Foods, Fuel and Lighting, and 
Rent in Canada, by Provinces, 1920, 1923-31. 


(Dominion Average for 1913 =100.) 
STAPLE FOODS. 


No. Province. 1920. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. 
1 |Prince Edward Island........... 193-4] 130-0] 128-9] 134-8} 142-3) 1386-8} 134-3] 139-1] 140-4] 115-4 
2 ANOVS. Scotian soos ocd sine sae ees 221-0) 148-8} 144-1] 149-5) 154-8) 148-6) 149-3] 153-5] 151-6] 121-7 
3 |New Brunswick................. 214-1] 146-6] 144-7] 147-7) 155-9) 150-1} 149-0) 151-4} 149-1] 119-9 
SB 6 oa eS SO, ME eae 206-7| 137-0} 132-2) 139-3) 144-9) 139-4] 139-2) 142-8] 138-8] 107-4 
DW VOMGTIONcwccwedtaried ss coneeeses 225-2] 142-7) 139-5} 145-0) 154-2] 150-8] 151-0} 153-8) 148-7) 114-5 
B AMERICAS oh nh ee bs Soe Beene 220-2] 136-4) 133-1) 141-7) 142-2] 141-6] 145-6] 151-2) 144-5] 108-8 
@ [Saskatchewan...............000. 215-6) 141-1) 137-7) 148-2) 148-6) 150-7] 152-3) 158-3) 149-1] 110-4 
Bypesnemiein, Stour . «ik. <kets hs ser 218-0} 138-2} 139-4] 149-9] 147-5] 148-4) 151-1) 158-9) 150-9) 111-8 
9 |British Columbia................ 232-0] 155-5) 154-1] 164-6] 163-1] 163-2) 164-6] 170-4) 164-5) 129-6 


FUEL AND LIGHTING. 


1 |Prince Edward Island........... 181-8} 196-6) 179-1) 174-3] 167-0} 162-8) 152-4) 154-5) 153-9} 152-9 
Se [TROVE COUA Lec shs ovens Gee sewben 170-6} 163-8} 160-9} 157-1] 155-5) 150-8) 152-4) 151-8} 150-3] 149-2 
3 |New Brunswick...............+. 185-3} 174-8] 169-5} 164-9) 168-1] 164-4) 161-8] 160-2) 160-7| 156-0 
CD SUS a ee aR Ee ae 195-0] 183-8) 175-4) 172-8) 177-5] 175-4) 174-9] 174-9] 173-3] 167-0 
De MEOTIO re sie apne sie ere os «was 3 22 198-5] 194-1] 183-0] 179-6} 182-2] 179-1) 177-0] 177-0} 175-9) 173-3 
a EOL ke, 6. ao a a rn eri 206-3} 203-9] 195-3] 188-5] 184-8) 183-2] 184-8) 189-5} 190-1] 181-7 
dS ALCHOWAN 5. «odio ved ah aele es 210-3} 201-7} 195-2] 186-4| 181-2) 182-7] 183-8} 181-2) 174-9] 160¢7 
DPOB cot ees Sud taes Sovote 161-6} 134-8} 122-5) 128-3] 126-2) 122-0] 108-4) 100-5] 100-5] 97-4 
9 |British Columbia................ 182-6) 156-1] 152-4) 147-1) 147-6] 147-1} 147-1] 147-6] 147-6] 146-1 
RENT. 
1 |Prince Edward Island........... 84-5] 121-7] 123-8) 122-5) 118-5) 118-5) 118-5) 122-3) 123-8] 123-8 
aA EWE SCORER e ccic ya screens nc bes 107-7) 117-7) 118-5) 117-5) 117-9] 117-9] 117-9} 117-9) 121-1] 126-9 
3 |New Brunswick................. 119-8} 138-7) 142-1) 142-1) 142-1) 142-1] 142-1) 142-1] 189-4) 135-6 
BA SIRO ce las uae sisic Sees 18 9.5 se 93-0} 118-0} 121-1] 120-8} 120-8] 121-7] 122-7) 123-2) 125-9} 124-4 
PPMOBTATIOT UAW. cea 'ee 26 See oe es 154-8] 151-7) 154-4) 152-8] 151-8) 151-2) 153-1) 154-3) 155-8) 153-3 
Griiamitouie.... 2500s cs cet ase se 159-6} 181-2} 184-2] 184-2} 184-2] 184-2] 184-2) 184-2) 184-2) 176-6 
7 (Saskatchewan...:............... 178-1] 184-5) 187-6] 184-2] 184-2] 184-2) 184-2] 184-2) 185-7) 176-8 
BAP as FF 2 < ciciis «oe clea mnes's 154-7) 157-7) 150-8] 148-0} 151-8] 152-4) 151-8] 157-9) 161-7} 160-4 
9 |British Columbia................ 119-3} 132-1] 134-3] 1385-4] 135-8] 1386-6) 138-1) 139-8) 140-8) 140-2 


GRAND TOTALS. 


1 |Prince Edward Island........... 154-5] 136-2} 133-7) 135-6) 137-3) 134-0] 131-2] 135-3) 136-3) 123-1 
Ae IOVA MOOUR, picts ssib sei ch os oes 175-3] 140-1] 137-4) 139-4] 142-1] 1388-4] 138-9] 141-0} 140-8) 127-0 
3 |New Brunswick................- 177-8) 147-7] 146-9] 147-9] 152-7) 149-1] 148-2] 149-2} 147-1) 129-9 
ePCMNDECR ISS Ge eS cule Bats 166-0] 136-7} 134-1] 137-4] 141-0] 138-1} 138-3) 140-3) 138-8} 121-1 
A ES Se ee 187-1] 152-5} 150-2) 152-2) 156-8) 154-6) 155-0] 156-9] 154-5) 135-4 
po el a ee eae 197-4] 160-7} 158-6] 162-2} 161-9] 161-5} 163-8} 167-4) 163-9] 141-5 
DAPASEALCHO WAN. 5 \65<5 0-0 sissies 202-1) 163-9] 162-1} 165-3) 164-8} 166-2] 167-2) 170-0} 164-7] 139-5 
MEME ely ons Fw p's a's ei os a nw a0 188-6] 144-1} 140-6] 146-0} 145-8] 145-9] 145-3} 150-4} 147-4) 126-1 
9 


British Columbia................ 186-6) 147-2} 146-9] 152-0] 151-5] 151-5) 153-0) 156-7] 153-9} 135-2 


Section 3.—Index Numbers of Security Prices. 


Many important advances have recently been made in the direction of improving 
the technique of making index numbers of security prices. The chief of these 
are: first, the computation of index numbers to serve different purposes; secondly, 
weighting of the index numbers so that they will accurately represent the market— 
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an accurate index of market trends cannot be made on the basis of a simple average 
of market quotations or on any system which does not consider weighting; thirdly, 
using weighted average prices of individual securities rather than the average of 
_ high and low quotations or closing quotations. This last point is of considerable 
importance, because the average price at which a stock sells on a day’s market fre- 
quently differs widely from the average of its high and low quotations or its closing 
price. 

In the revised index numbers of security prices which have recently been 
issued by the Bureau full use of the improvements mentioned has been made, and 
these index numbers are now in line with the most advanced technique pertaining 
to the making of such indexes. In the revision the base of the calculations was 
also changed. ‘The basic period is now the year 1926, that is, prices prevailing 
in that year are taken as 100 and subsequent price movements are expressed as 
a percentage. The year 1926 was chosen as the base, in conformity with the ten- 
dency which now prevails to substitute a post-war for a pre-war base. This year 
was also chosen in order to enable comparisons to be made with important indexes 
in the United States. x 


Two series of index numbers are now published by the Bureau on a weekly 
basis, viz., investors’ and traders’ indexes. (See Tables 11 and 12.) As will be 
apparent, these measure movements of an entirely different character. The traders’ 
index is based upon the prices of the twenty-five best selling industrial and public 
utility common stocks sold on the Montreal and Toronto exchanges each week. 
This traders’ index measures the trend of gains or losses for an “average” trader 
on the Montreal and Toronto stock exchanges, who buys and sells the leading com- 
mon stocks in the same proportion as they are traded in the market as a whole, 
and who turns over his investments every week. The investors’ index, on the other 
hand, measures the trend of values for the investor who buys a list of stocks and 
holds them over a long period of time. 


Investors’ Index Numbers of Common Stocks, 1913 to 1931.—Monthly 
figures for the investors’ index number of common stocks, computed by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics on the basis 1926100, have been carried back to 1913. The 
index falls into two parts, viz., the period subsequent to 1926 and the earlier period. 
For the period 1913 to 1926 those stocks were used which were included in the 
index number previously issued on the 1913 base, v2z., 31 industrials, 10 public 
utilities and 9 banks, or 50 stocks in all. In the subsequent period the list of stocks 
included in the monthly index numbers was enlarged and now contains 98 industrial, 
18 domestic utilities, 8 companies located abroad and 8 bank stocks. Despite the 
difference in the number of stocks included, the trend of stock prices is adequately 
shown throughout the whole period. The larger number of stocks included in the 
revised index number, though adding little to the accuracy of the general index, 
gives more complete information regarding various groups of stocks traded on 
Canadian exchanges. 


Banks are included in the-monthly index numbers but not in the weekly, the 
trading in such securities not being, as a rule, sufficiently important to warrant 
their inclusion in a weekly index. In any case, their inclusion does not affect the 
general index by more than a point or two. 
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11.—Investors’ Index Numbers of Common Stocks, by Months, 1931. 


Norre.—For earlier figures, see p. 782 of the 1930 Year Book, p. 784 of the 1929 Year Book, and pp. 796-800 
of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Types and Numbers of Securities. 


Industrials. 
: Tron 
Month. and 
diet he sy aes roe) ae Tex- | Food 
otal.|| Total.|| Indus-} an ulp : tiles and : Mis- 
trials | Iron and a Oils. | and |Allied Bever- cella- 
Total.| and | Paper. 8. Cloth-| Pro- | 28°: | neous. 
Steel ing. | ducts. 
Pro- 
ducts 
132 8 98 19 9 5 4 9 22 9 21 
1931. 
SANUADV Oriake tae dese: 106-9} 109-1} 124-7) 148-7) 23-8) 107-6} 190-8} 65-9} 112-0] 69-3) 141-0 
PEDrUary 2 tics. - 111-6) 110-1) 129-3} 149-5 22-8} 102-1} 184-5 65-5) 123-4 75-1; 159-6 
Matchen cero. «uses. 110-8} 111-6] 127-8) 151-8 21-8} 102-8} 169-0 62-5) 128-7 74-9) 169-1 
PA DEUS Bes tee nals i 97-1)) 109-1] 106-8} 126-7) 18-1 86:2} 137-0] 59-3) 122-6) 67-2] 140-5 
ul ine, ee ee 81-4) 101-3] 89-0} 1038-2 14-4] 56-2} 119-6} 49-9} 109-8} 57-0) 112-8 
SIND Lee ne ee 80-1 97-1) 91-1] 99-1 13-6} 53-0] 127-2} 49-7! 106-0) 55-7} 116-0 
ATT 1 ele ge 83-7], 100-3] 94-6} 101-6) 13-9} 72-4) 1381-2} 50-6) 114-1) 56-7) 120-2 
Ammuster. 234% ec: 81-3], 97-3] 94-4] 100-6] 12-6} 69-5) 141-5} 50-2) 112-5) 55-7) 111-4 
September......... 68-6), 94-3 79-3) 85-9} 11-5} 56-8} 115-0] 46-1) 105-8) 49-1 93-4 
Octobersee eM. a: 64-6) 92-9] 74-3) 78-3 10-3] 57-5) 107-4) 45-4) 101-0} 45-3) 88-2 
November. ........ 71-9|| 92-9]) 86-6} 88-8} 12-2 69-5} 132-3} 46-1] 107-1) 48-9) 100-5 
Decenibers=.-....... 64-8! 92-9] 74-3] 77-2} 10-7] 65-9} 108-7} 45-2} 98-9) 42-1 87-7 
Types and Numbers of Securities. 
Public Utilities. Companies Abroad. 
Month. 
Public Trans. | Lelephone | Power || Companies ree 
Utilities ation an and Abroad dustrial Utility. 
Total. portation. | Telesraph. | Traction. Total. : 
18 2 2 14 8 1 1 
1931. 
JOMUATY joan sc eects 107-3 102-2 106-7 115-6 83-6 90-9 80-5 
February.......... 114-9 109-4 111-6 124-2 84-9 85-3 89-2 
INE FO Cie Ree 116-1 105-1 110-2 132-6 79°3 76-7 86-6 
2 el bee 5 Se ee a 104-8 92-0 108-4 121-3 67:8 70-0 69-1 
UES es eee 85-2 71-0 100-5 100-8 58-7 65-1 55-1 
FUNC eer. ee 80-4 65-9 101-3 95-1 59-8 63-8 58-8 
Mela oe tetas Brot ots 81-7 65-1 103-2 99-0 69:3 71-0 71-4 
PATIOS Gia s cierto a. 76-6 54-8 100-8 99-6 68-1 78-2 61-0 
September......... 65-4 44-1 95-4 86-5 49-1 58-8 41-2 
Wetober or. xe dew «xc 60-1 38-8 90-1 81-2 48-0 60-0 37-5 
November......... 63-5 43-7 93-5 82-9 58-8 75-1 44-] 
December......... 59-3 38-0 90-5 80-3 51- 64°8 39-7 
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12.—Traders’ Index Numbers of Prices and Volume of Sales, Monthly Averages, 
dganuary, 1929-May, 1932. 


(1926=100.) 


Note.—The Traders’ Index measures the trend of gains or losses for an ‘‘average’’ trader, on the 
Montreal and Toronto stock exchanges, who buys and sells in the same proportion as stocks are traded in 
the market as a whole and turns over his investments every week. 

Column 1.—Weighted index numbers of the prices of the 25 best selling Industrial and Public Utility 
common stocks on the Montreal and Toronto Exchanges. 

Column 2.—Index numbers of the total money value of the stocks included in 1 above, and traded 
during the month. 


1929. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
Month. 
Price. Value. Price. Value. Price. Value. Price. Value. 
PANUALYV cccinecicees 1,039-5 634-5 828-9 93-6 609-8 20:6 402-8 5-6 
Hebruarys. cccsee. 1,125-8 301-8 864-3 80-1 660-2 49-7 400-8 5-4 
Marehvatcccce ete 1,057-3 269-5 898-6 112-7 714-3 44-5 413-6 7-2 
Aprileteeace et 962-4 150-2 1,010-9 172-0 621-5 31-1 804-2 6-9 
MB Viicclanscteleteietees ¢ 955-1 157-1 921-2 101-1 495-2 46-5 261-2 6-2 
JUNO Mae ee 968-0 96-1 821-3 102-9 464-8 28-6 - - 
ANUS doe eiae erases Pond 1,032-1 115-3 768-6 24-3 492-4 14:7 = - 
AUSUSES Access 1,170-1 273-5 731-3 36-2 470-7 9-0 - - 
September........ 1,230-4 264-2 778-4 61-6 394-5 19-5 ~ - 
October encase 1,125-8 406-1 618-1 77-9 360-6 9-2 - = 
November........ 769-2 173-6 612-7 26-2 448-5 19-8 - = 
December......... 786-7 96-7 596-5 31-1 390-7 5-3 - = 


The value indexes shown above have replaced a former series which was calcul- 
ated by the use of chain relatives, because the contraction in both sales and prices 
during the past two years had developed.a tendency to exaggerated movements 
which is inherent in this type of index. It was therefore dropped, and the fixed 
base aggregative index given was adopted in its stead. This series measures 
accurately changes in the total value of the shares traded in the twenty-five best- 
selling issues on the Montreal and Toronto stcck exchanges. These variations 
have been found to correspond closely with the movements in total values of shares 
traded on the two exchanges mentioned. 


Weighted Index Numbers of Mining Stocks.—A weighted index number 
of mining stocks is computed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the basis 
1926=100. Mines of a semi-industrial nature, such as International Nickel and 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company, do not appear here but are included 
in the Bureau’s Investors’ index of common industrial and public utility stocks. 


Stocks included in this index are confined to producing mines, those which 
are about to pass into this category, and a couple which have large interests in other 
producing mines. Each stock is weighted by the number of shares outstanding. 


Index numbers are calculated for the total stocks and for three groups, v?z., 
gold stocks, gold-copper stocks, and silver and miscellaneous stocks. The gold 
stocks are Premier, Coniaurum, Dome, Hollinger, McIntyre, Vipond Consolidated, 
Kirkland Lake Mines, Lake Shore, Sylvanite, Teck-Hughes and Wright-Hargreaves. 
Gold-copper stocks included Amulet, Hudson Bay, Sherritt-Gordon, and Noranda. 
Silver and miscellaneous stocks are Nipissing, Coniagas, Keely, Castle-Tretheway, 
and Mining Corporation. The term “silver and miscellaneous” is used because 
all five stocks have important interests other than silver and two of the five are 
not now producing silver. 
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Except for the early months of the year and in November, the course of prices 
for mining stocks in 1931 was gradually downward. A general index of prices rose 
from 68-5 in January to 82-3 in April, the highest index for the year, and then reacted 
steadily to the lowest level of 59-0 in December. Three sub-groups followed 
substantially the same path as outlined for the general index. The gold stocks 
index rose from 68-1 in January to 77-5 in April and declined thereafter to 59-0 in 
December. From 103-7 in April, the copper group fell to 58-4 in October, while 
silver and miscellaneous declined from 48-9 in March to 27-6 in December. 


13.—Weighted Index Numbers of Mining Stocks, by Months, 1930-31. 


(1926 =100.) 
Types of Stocks. 
Year and Month Gold- Bilver 
; Gold. Capper and Mis- Total. 
PP cellaneous. 
eID Oil SbOL ICS Gesu toahve.ctie sucks endl eu eae aoe ecu 11 2 4 17 
1930. 
SPRITES cote pee = pepariear tare etch ea aera ers WEIR ARES A) RRC 57-4 191-4 49-6 78-9 
dS SOTA 82 Sc SS ar Be eae oe Mere a cae 62-9 209-3 50-1 86-1 
Rite) ey = SOW gah (et Se a Oe ae? Eo Rg Mey 62-5 206-3 47-8 85-2 
ICE wo ere SOOO SIERRA eres eri G nto 63-6 189-8 43-5 83-3 
NERVE ee Ie es cee ote deldd ce Sb ewe be belted ea eis s 64-5 144-6 35-8 76-3 
JETER, 3 Ss 3B ere Ra AER IRE SAA PIE Ces a ce 64-3 126-3 32-2 73-1 
CLUE is 0s PS AR ES a baad ae er: CA Ar ee Aine he bea 61-3 115-3 28-1 68-7 
SCE ACOTS eg giiceaeas Wis Sian Cas Rie tt a ae 2 US meres iets aOR 61-2 111-6 29-4 68-0 
POLOEA DOL. geet cc oloe teas oes ole tec cc 5, cle clainfoue > 62-6 108-4 28-5 68-7 
OCODER er eae eee a cae aaee Sos Soe 59-7 76-2 25-1 61-3 
November..2.235..... Ip BSc bg nee aa HS AEE ar. su Sr 56-9 83-3 28-3 60-5 
PICCOTAIOL as CRA conte s Perec ee Date TRE oi oiele owt afatenre’s 57-8 69-1 30-0 59-2 
INMTIDDELION SHOCKS! ¢ ooh s fe Poee c bole he ee tin ace Fe bhlale ss 11 4 5 20 
1931 

SEILER caps NRE CIOLICIEICISICES AICI TES IPO RSE CAI 68-1 74-4 34-1 68-5 
ES OGUAL VER Pie TE Cea an ae oo oben 72-0 82-7 36-8 73:3 
IWETER @ Dnt. ln. aety das TAIRA Es te OIE eas eae ae Se 72-3 96-7 43-9 77-1 
DiS ipa ahs ese eeedee Se Sn eae ee RC Fo ee 77-5 103-7 39-2 82-3 
ig Se Ne ier eh A Zhe IRR OR, Sein PR pete Seemed te ES Re 72°9 90-1 35-1 75-9 
ABIES peeury saint RA DSR ARIS eee ARID ney a ea a 68-6 75-1 31-5 69-1 
GIVER pe ops ca 2 Sa eR Spe eats bale VR aR Ce at Bel A a 66-8 79-1 32-0 68-6 
UANRUGTS 5) ORL 5 ccna ie iG hee MF Ee “oa Sone See ea 66-0 77-1 33-1 67-8 
Siero fever cys) uae A ile Rn tek eit ae Panes aig | Aenea 62-6 67-8 32-1 63-1 
LOO RP aa oe eee aa an 10 Sela Ted os she henerane ann 60-7 58-4 29-4 59-5 
Th RONWENTE OVE) 8 pals eae eI oe Ee meee ae ae, eee 64-4 68-6 32-3 64-6 
I DS Gece o sede, Sees Boies Someeae ti Semel oat a. 59-0 62-4 27:6 59-0 


Section 4.—Prices of Services. 


A study of the prices of services sheds considerable light on the cost of living 
as such services are a considerable item in the average family budget. Information 
with regard to the trend of street car fares, of rates for manufactured and natural 
fuel gas, of domestic electric light rates and of telephone charges was published 
on pp. 801-4 of the 1927-28 Year Book. Later information shows that the prices 
of manufactured fuel gas have shown a downward tendency, the Dominion index 
number for 1930 being 97-4, as compared with 100-0 in 1926. The index number 
of the price of natural fuel gas also declined from 100-0 in 1926 to 92-1 in 1930. 
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On the other hand, telephone rates have shown a distinct increase, the Dominion 
index number for domestic telephone rates having risen from 100-0 in 1926 to 107-2 
in 1980. Again, the business telephone rate has risen from 100-0 in 1926 to 
118-2 in 1930. Additional information and details by provinces will be found 
on pp. 192-201 of the Bureau of Statistics’ Annual Report on Prices and Price 
Indexes, 1913-30. 

Hospital Charges.—In view of discussions of the increased cost entailed by 
illness and hospital treatment, special investigations on hospital charges are now 
made annually and the results are given as Dominion averages in the following 
table. In general, this shows that hospital charges have increased over 90 p.c. 
since 1913, except for operating room charges, which have increased only about 
60 p.c. At the same time, the cost of maintaining patients in hospitals has increased 
by about 111 p.c. Since the general cost of living in Canada has increased only 
from 50 to 60 p.c., it may be inferred that patients in hospitals have an improved 
standard of living and of comfort as compared with the conditions before the war. 

The detailed results of this investigation, including the statistics by provinces, 
are to be found on pp. 203-6 of the Bureau of Statistics’ Annual Report on Prices 
and Price Indexes, 1913-29. 


14.—Average Daily Hospital Charges in Canada and Index Numbers thereof, 1913 
and 1917-30. 
(1913 =100 for Index Numbers.) 


Item. 1913. 1917. 1918. 1919. 1920. 1921. 
PubliesWard 3). . SAR oc cn ce eee $ -99 1-19 1-32 1-47 1-54 1-67 
IndexANiim bere eee se ses omen eek 100-0 119-4 134-8 149-7 156-0 170-5 
Semi-private Rooms,.....5..s.0--.. $ 1-57 1-79 2-03 2-27 2-44 2-63 
indexes Number. 4.200 5 eee eee 100-0 114-7 130-9 145-8 156-3 168-6 
PrivyatecRoomsae-meees- eo ee $ 2-68 3-00 3-23 3-68 4-05 4-45 
Index Num bGry deena boat oes bree 100-0 111-8 120-8 138-2 151-4 167-4 
OneratinesRoomeaas eee eee $ 5-16 5-53 5-94 6-71 7-00 7-15 
Index Number: --8.0.bs cle ee eee 100-0 107-4 115-4 130-8 137-0 140-1 
Cost of Maintenance per head....... $ 1-68 2:14 2-47 2-72 3-08 3°22 
dex Numberic: 2.25. Geo amen 100-0 128-8 148-8 163-7 187-2 195-6 
Item. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
PubliepwWard. . 9.006. $ 1-71 1-73 1-77 1-78 1-83 1-86 1-96 2-03 2-04 
Index Number.......+- 176-6 | 180-9 | 182-8 | 184-4 | 184-4 | 186-1 | 197-9 | 203-9 204-4 
Semi-private Rooms.. $ 2-69 2-73 2-74 2-84 2-82 2-83 2-85 2-87 2-89 
Index Number..........] 173-1 175-6 | 176-1 182-2 | 185-2 | 186-3 187-8 | 189-1 190-4 
Private Rooms....... $ 4-49 4-52 4-58 4-92 5-07 5-14 5-25 5-23 5-24 
Index Number.......... 169-1 170-3 172-3 185-9 188-5 191-1 195-3 194-5 194-9 
Operating Room...... $ 7-24 7-64 7:87 7:97 8-17 8-31 8-36 8-37 8-36 
Index Number.......... 141-8 | 148-9 | 1538-0 | 155-1 156-7 | 159-1 160-1 160-3 160-1 
Cost of Maintenance 
DODHead eee: $ 3-12 3-17 3-25 3-26 3-48 3-45 3-49 3-62 3-63 
Index#Numberssaeee 189-7 | 192-5 | 197-1 198-3 | 201-9 | 199-7 | 202-3 | 210-4 211-2 


Section 5.—Index Numbers of Interest Rates. 


Few economic statistics are of more significance than the net rates of interest 
paid on absolutely the safest securities, such as government bonds maturing on 
a fixed and definite date. Other interest rates naturally grade upward from the 
rates which the safest of possible borrowers has to pay, and from the fluctuations 
of that price an idea may be obtained as to the relation between the supply of, 
and the demand for, funds for investment. 
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Prior to the war the funded debt of the Dominion was entirely held outside 
the country, there being no home market for Canadian Government bonds. Since 
about the beginning of the century, however, the province of Ontario, the wealthiest 
and most populous of the provinces of the Dominion, has done its financing largely 
in Canada itself, and the fluctuation in the rate of yield of Province of Ontario 
bonds is thus the best long-term indicator of net interest rates in the Dominion. 
These yields, compiled originally by Wood, Gundy and Co., of Toronto, and furn- 
ished by that firm to the Bureau of Statistics, have been recalculated as index 
numbers on a 1926 base and are shown in Table 15, a particularly interesting feature 
being the decline in the interest rates index from the high point of 129-4 in October 
1920 to 87-7 in February of 1928. Since the latter date, the scarcity of funds 
for this type of investment forced the index number up to 104-4 in May and Sep- 
tember 1929, from which point it gradually declined to 92-9 in September 1930. 
In January and February 1931 it had risen to 95-0 but in March and April it declined 
to 92-9 and in May to 91-9. In the fall months considerable demand upon the 
available supply of long term funds again sent the index up sharply to a peak of 
119-8 in January, 1932, which was the highest point reached since October 1921. 
In the next few months, somewhat easier conditions prevailed, as indicated by the 
March, 1932, number of 110-6. 


15.—Index Numbers of Interest Rates in Canada, Calculated from Yields of Ontario 
Bonds, 1900-32. 


(Base 1926=100.) 


Month. 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 1904. 1905. 1906. 
PAINT ee ara et oe ete tees tae scans 73-1 77-9 79°3 78-5 78-5 78-5 76-2 
JN ITRILER SLRs Sts BOS Be Helse as ACRE Beene ate 74-1 78-5 79°3 78-5 78:5 75-2 76-2 
SEST LDV eae ys Sarees RSE ay I On Re Ga 75-2 78-7 79-3 78-5 79-3 74-1 76-2 
GECODGE RNa On ete ae ade sea ae on 17-2 78-7 79-3 78-5 79°3 75-2 76-8 
BMD ean Create or cesaa te nak toile rozcltnanshcseiséspesoce.cloaave 77-7 79°3 78-5 78-5 78:3 76-2 77-2 
1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
SP eMGTAG Vater eck cicccactcieinieioaid dt caleiersiele cae winters s 78-3 88-7 82-5 81-4 83-5 83-5 88-7 
DATTA cece doa ree GEOR OSTEO Core 81-4 87-7 81-4 82-5 81-0 85-6 89-8 
MIN One ee Meese ects os wen Sele oak ciclo eal cetahe 85-6 86-6 80-4 82-5 81-0 86-6 90-8 
OREOWSU OPT oe ee. 5 I rHes o isehie taloveeials, sso dhe 87-7 85-6 80-4 82-5 81-4 87-7 91-9 
ID GCEIMIDEEL Vd ate a ce Se s Lickers Cobicleia Goda 88-7 83-5 81-4 83-5 83-5 88-7 91-9 
1914 1915 1916 1917. 1918 1919 1920 
ALUTIOTV EN ar. oe ea coh aYs oA bis arels bores a eiahale 6 91-9 88-7 | 109-6} 100-2] 125-3 121-1 120-0 
PAD TH eke Oe one duicts tteehad « SBuiminx «ble. Wetele La 90-8 91-9 110-6 | 109-6] 125-3 116-9 121-1 
Tes 3b i She IAG GAA cs Sane oe 88-7 93-9 109-6 | 114-8] 126-3 112-7 125-3 
(Ghai cities en age 4 AS Oe RD RE ee es Pe 88-7} 104-4] 104-4 12322) WL 12523 116-9 129-4 
MOC HNIGOT ere ooh cs sale, cis ore, niece hace eed esis cette ¥ 88-7 | 109-6} 102-3 125-3 125-3 | 120-0 128-4 
Month. 1921. | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. 
WANUARY dose Noe cto <0 ot e's 125-3] 116-9] 112-7} 106-5) 99-2) 100-2} 97-1] 89-8) 97-1} 102-3} 95-0} 119-8 
ebiitrye nr t: tt cs Oe 125-3] 114-8] 110-6} 106-1} 100-2} 100-2) 97-1) 87-7} 98-1] 102-3} 95-0) 115-9 
LWIEV ROY Beja aie ee ea 125-3] 113-8] 109-6} 106-1} 100-2] 100-2) 96-0) 88-7} 101-3} 101-3} 92-9} 110-6 
DANSE AA eet ta, ke orcres. cere 125-3) 112-7} 107-5] 106-1] 100-2] 100-2} 95-2] 88-7] 103-3} 101-3} 92-9] 111-3 
JENS oad a ae 126-3] 112-7] 107-5] 106-1} 99-2] 100-2) 95-0) 90-8] 104-4] 101-3} 91-9 = 
DARINES PA ee tevascie cieenidis. one. 2 126-3] 112-7] 107-5] 105-8] 99-2] 100-2} 95-0) 91-9) 103-3] 100-8} 91-9 - 
Veen 3 5 oa ciao ne «oats 128-4] 112-7] 107-5] 103-5} 99-2] 100-2} 95-0) 93-9] 103-3] 100-2) 92-9 - 
TACT aa 128-4] 112-7] 107-5} 99-2} 99-2) 100-2} 95-0; 96-0) 102-3} 96-0} 91-9 - 
DIODECIM DEL. occ sca om eo 127-3] 111-7] 107-5] 99-2} 99-2] 100-2] 95-0) 96-0] 104-4] 92-9) 97-4 - 
MOOLOM GTO siNiords ee oars 126-3} 111-7] 107-9] 100-2] 100-2} 100-2} 93-9} 95-0} 103-3] 93-9) 103-3 - 
IN OVOTADER ve z.ci0'c sjoiclew was 119-4} 112-7] 107-3} 99-2} 100-2} 99-2) 93-3) 95-0} 103-3] 93-9] 105-4 = 


December..........0..+ 119-4} 113-2] 107-3} 99-2) 100-2] 99-2} 90-8) 96-0} 102-3) 93-9) 108-6 
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Section 6.—Index Numbers of Import and Export Valuations. 


Index numbers of imports and export valuations have been computed by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics since 1920 and are shown in Table 16 for the years 
1922-31. Fifty export and 60 import commodities are included in the calcul- 
ations. The year 1913 has been taken as the base. Index numbers were cal- 
culated on the aggregative principle and both an individual and a group system 
of weighting has been used on the basis of quantities imported or exported.! 


1F or list of commodities included see Appendix A of ‘‘Prices and Price Indexes, 1913-1926’’. 


16.—_Index Numbers of Export and Import Valuations, calendar years 1921-30. 


(1918 =100.) 
EXPORTS. 
Number 
Group. of 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. 
Items 
Vegetables and Their Pro- 

GuCtse ee ee eee 14] 129-3] 122-2) 133-1] 155-2] 150-9] 143-5] 132-1] 130-1] 99-9] 73-6 
Animals and Their Products. 11] 136-2] 142-0} 186-3] 155-1} 148-0} 160-3} 155-7] 155-7} 145-9} 118-3 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Products se. eo eee 2| 117-1] 184-2] 161-1] 165-8] 140-3] 126-7] 143-7] 126-0] 89-4] 68-0 
Wood, Wood Products and 

1012) Ae A ica i aaa aah 8] 168-3] 178-0] 173-3] 167-9] 162-4] 158-5] 156-4] 153-9] 142-2) 125-7 
Tron and Its Products........ 4| 107-9] 90-8} 88-3] 83-8] 82-9] 92-0} 81-0} 82-9] 80-5] 79:3 
Non-Ferrous Metals and 

Their Products............ 6} 123-6} 121-2) 123-3] 132-9] 129-4] 120-0] 121-1] 126-6] 109-4] 88-5 
Non-Metallic Minerals and 

‘Their Products)... 2.00. 2} 189-2} 190-1) 181-1] 169-9] 172-8] 173-3] 172-8] 177-0} 164-0) 155-9 
Chemicals and Allied Pro- 

HIGEB CE cecaerie note mace Oe 3] 117-0] 118-2} 109-0] 109-6] 107-6] 97-0} 87-4] 85-5) 83-7] 76-6 

Totals, Exports........ 50| 137-8] 136-8] 189-6] 151-7] 147-0} 144-0} 137-6} 136-9} 116-8} 95-2 


IMPORTS. 
Vegetables and Their Pro- 

GUCts eee. eee 15} 131-8] 174-4) 167-2) 154-8} 149-6] 153-3] 144-4] 1380-6] 117-0] 100-9 
Animals and Their Products. 3} 85:3] 87-3] 78-9} 93-6} 86-9} 95-0} 119-2} 94-9) 75-1) 58-0 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

iIProductse ee eee nee 15] 156-5) 182-4} 181-7) 184-0} 158-0} 143-7] 153-8] 147-1] 123-0] 86-0 
Wood, Wood Products and 

Papers here ete te eee he 3] 161-3} 178-2] 167-0) 175-6] 164-7] 141-7) 142-1] 150-9] 144-8} 117-9 
Tron and Its Products........ 11] 103-5] 108-8} 107-4] 98-6] 95-0} 95-0} 93-6] 95-7] 99-4} 92-6 
Non-Ferrous Metals and 

them Products4e eo 3] 89-2) 91-8} 92-0) 100-6] 107-4] 106-7] 103-7] 115-4] 1383-4] 97-2 
Non-Metallic Minerals and 

‘heir Products..). 20... 4. 7| 181-6} 162-2} 145-4] 143-9] 141-7} 130-1) 124-8] 123-6] 117-2] 100-6 
Chemicals and Allied Pro- 

CUCTST Speen or ee eae 3] 164-3} 143-7) 146-9] 140-3] 148-7] 148-2] 138-6] 1384-3] 154-5) 151-7 

Totals, Imports....... 60} 135-0] 147-6] 142-0} 139-6] 131-7} 127-0] 127-3] 122-9] 115-1] 95-3 


Combined Indexes....... - | 136-5] 141-7] 140-7] 146-3] 140-1] 136-3] 133-0] 130-6] 116-0] 95-2 


CHAPTER XXI.—PUBLIC FINANCE. 


The following treatment of public finance includes a discussion of Dominion, 
provincial and municipal finance in Canada, supported by the necessary detailed 
statistics, and closes with a brief discussion of the national wealth and national 
income of the Dominion as the basis of all public finance. 


In recent years the subject of public finance has been more elaborately treated 
than formerly, in response to an increasing public demand resulting from the growing 
pressure of taxation to meet the augmented expenditures of the national, provincial 
and local administrations. In the consideration of these growing expenditures 
two facts must be kept in mind: (1) that our country is showing a relatively rapid 
growth of population—22 p.c. in the 10 years from 1911 to 1921 and 18-04 p.c. 
in the most recent decade 1921 to 1931—and (2) that $1.40 in 1931 had approxi- 
mately the same retail purchasing power as $1 in 1913. Furthermore, since most 
of our citizens are producers, the effect of this latter fact in swelling the aggregated 
total money income of the citizens of Canada so as to increase their tax-paying 
power should not be forgotten. In addition, there is an evident increase in the 
functions of government. 


The great increase in Dominion expenditure since 1913 has, of course, been 
mainly due to the war and the burden of interest, pension charges, soldiers’ civil 
re-establishment, etc., resulting from the war. Similar increases have also taken 
place during the same period in provincial and municipal expenditures. Thus in 
their fiscal years ended 1930 the total ordinary expenditure of the nine Provincial 
Governments was $185,108,139, as compared with $53,826,219 in 1916, only 14 
years before, an increase of almost 244 p.c. (The aggregate interest payments 
of Provincial Governments rose from $7,817,844 in 1916 to $41,207,090 in 1929.) 
Again, between 1913 and 1930, the aggregate taxes imposed by the municipalities 
of Ontario increased from $34,231,214 to $122,730,972—an increase of 258-5 p.c. 
In Quebec the ordinary receipts of municipalities increased from $20,771,300 in 
1914 to $63,637,511 in 1930, an increase of 206-4 p.c. In Manitoba the increase in 
municipal taxation has been from $9,922,537 in 1912 to $19,322,697 in 1930, an 
increase of 94-7 p.c. In Saskatchewan the grand total of municipal tax levies was 
$13,358,627 in 1914 and $29,609,893 in 1930. In Alberta the municipal taxes 
levied amounted to $9,791,846 in 1914 and to $13,886,677 in 1929. In British 
Columbia the taxes collected by the municipalities totalled $8,698,820 in 1914 and 
$17,748,816 in 1930. Finally, in the extreme east the aggregate tax receipts of the 
municipalities of Nova Scotia were $6,472,561 in 1930, as compared with $3,389,625 as 
recently as 1919, an increase of 91 p.c. in the last eleven years. The seven provinces 
covered by these statistics contained in 1931 approximately 95 p.c. of the population 
of the Dominion. 


Section 1.—Dominion Public Finance.! 


Historical Sketch.—Both under the French régime and in the earlier part 
of the British, the territorial or casual revenues of Canada, consisting of certain 


1 The statistics in this section have been made up from the Public Accounts, with the exception 
of those parts dealing with recent modifications in taxation and war tax revenue, which were revised by 
the Department of National Revenue. 
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seigneurial dues and the proceeds of the sale of government timber and land, were 
reserved to the Crown, while the right of levying taxes and of regulating the trade 
and commerce of the colony was, after 1763, deemed to be vested in the British 
Parliament. 


By the Quebec Act of 1774, certain duties on spirits and molasses were imposed, 
to be expended by the Crown in order to provide a revenue ‘towards defraying 
the expenses of the administration of justice and the support of the civil government 
of the province”. A little later, in 1778, the British Government, by the Declaratory 
Act (18 Geo. III, e. 12), renounced forever the right of taxing the colonies to provide 
Imperial revenue, but maintained its claim to impose duties considered necessary 
for the regulation of trade, the proceeds to go towards defraying the expenditures 
of the colonial administration. After the Constitutional Act of 1791, the customs 
duties remained under the control of the Imperial Government, their revenue, as 
well as the territorial revenue above mentioned, coming in to the executive adminis- 
tration independently of the Legislative Assembly and thus making the executive 
power largely independent of the Legislature. In case these revenues proved 
insufficient, recourse could generally be had to the grant made by the Imperial 
Government for the support of the army. As time went on, however, the Crown 
revenues became more and more inadequate to meet the increasing expenditure, 
while the wave of economy in Great Britain after 1815 made it impossible any 
longer to supplement these revenues from military sources. On the other hand, the 
purely provincial revenues collected under the authorization of the Provincial 
Legislature showed an increasing surplus. The power of the purse thus began to 
pass into the hands of the Legislatures; further, in 1831 the British Parliament 
passed an Act placing the customs duties at the disposal of the Legislatures. 


Under the Act of Union a consolidated revenue fund was established. All 
appropriation bills were required to originate in the Legislative Assembly, which 
was forbidden to pass any vote, resolution or bill involving the expenditure of 
public money unless the same had first been recommended by a written message 
of the Governor General. The British Government surrendered all control of the 
hereditary or casual revenues, which were thenceforth paid into the treasury of 
the province to be disposed of as its Legislature should direct. 


At the interprovincial conferences which took place prior to Confederation, 
t was decided that the new Dominion Government, which was to take over per- 
manently, as its chief source of revenue, the customs and excise duties that had 
yielded the greater part of the revenues of the separate provinces (direct taxation 
being as unpopular in British North America as in other new countries), was also 
to assume the provincial debts and to provide out of Dominion revenues definite 
cash subsidies for the support of the Provincial Governments. (See Tables 16 
and 17.) Until the Great War, which made other taxes necessary, the customs and 
excise revenue constituted the chief resource of the Dominion Government for 
general purposes—the Post Office revenue and the Government railway receipts, 
which are not taxes at all, being mainly or entirely absorbed by the expenses of 
administering these services. Indeed, for many years preceding the war, customs 
and excise duties, together with the revenue from the head tax on Chinese immi- 
grants, were the only items of receipts which were classified as taxes by the Depart- 
ment of Finance. In the.last pre-war fiscal year these two items aggregated $126,- 
143,275 out of total receipts on consolidated fund account amounting to $163,174,395, 
the Post Office and Government railways furnishing between them $26,348,847 of 
the remainder, offset, however, by expenditures on these two services amounting to - 
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$27,757,196. Miscellaneous revenue, largely fees, amounted in that year to $10,- 
682,273—a comparatively small fraction of the total. As both customs and excise 
taxes were indirect, the average Canadian felt but little the pressure of taxation for 
Dominion purposes. 

The war enormously increased the expenditure, and this increase had in the 
main to be met by loans. It is, however, a cardinal maxim of public finance that, 
where loans are contracted, sufficient new taxation should be imposed to meet the _ 
interest charge upon the loans and to provide a sinking fund for their ultimate 
extinction. This war taxation was begun in Canada within the first weeks of the 
war, when in the short war session of August, 1914, increases were made in the 
customs and excise duties on various commodities, including coffee, sugar, spirituous 
liquors and tobacco. In 1915, special additional duties of 5 p.c. ad valorem were 
imposed on commodities imported under the British preferential tariff and 7% 
p.c. ad valorem on commodities imported under the intermediate and general 
tariffs, certain commodities being excepted. New internal taxes were also imposed 
on bank circulation, on the income of trust and loan companies, on insurance in 
other than life and marine companies, on telegrams and cablegrams, railway tickets, 
sleeping-car berths, etc., also on cheques, postal notes, money orders, letters and 
post cards. In the following year, the business profits war tax (dropped in 1921)! 
was introduced, and in 1917 an income tax was imposed. In 1918 both of these 
taxes were increased and their application widened, and in 1919 the income tax 
was again increased, and still further augmented in 1920 by a surtax of 5 p.c. of 
the tax on incomes of $5,000 and over; the sales tax was also introduced in that 
year. The cumulative result of these war taxes was that, in the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1921, customs duties were for the first time displaced from their position 
as the chief factor in Canadian revenue, the war taxes yielding $168,385,327, as 
against the customs yield of $163,266,804. In 1922 war taxes yielded $177,484,161, 
while the yield of the customs fell to $105,686,645. Again, in 1923 the war taxes 
yielded $181,634,875 and customs duties $118,056,469, in 1924 $182,036,261 and 
$121,500,798, in 1925 $147,164,158 and $108,146,871, in 1926 $157,296,321 and 
$127,355,144, in 1927 $156,167,434 and $141,968,678. In 1928, however, the 
customs duties yielded $156,985,818 as against $150,319,087 collected by the war 
taxes, in 1929 $187,206,332 as against $145,029,742, in 1930 $179,429,920 as against 
$134,086,005 and in 1931 $131,208,955 as against $107,320,633 collected by war 
taxes. 

A mere detailed sketch of the new taxation imposed during the war period 
from 1914 to 1921 will be found at pp. 755-757 of the 1926 Year Book. An outline 
of the chief changes in taxation between 1922 and 1925 will be found at pp. 807-809 
of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Recent Modifications in the System of Taxation.’—In the session of 1926 
various changes were made in the customs tariff by c. 7. Green coffee, spices, 
nutmegs, mace, arrowroot and sponges were made free under the British prefer- 
ential tariff, and the preferential rate on pineapples in air-tight cans was reduced 
from 13c. to $c. per lb. The duties on raw sugar imported for refining were also 
materially reduced under all tariffs, but so as to increase the British preference. 
Again, the duties on automobiles were substantially reduced under all tariffs, the 
rate on the cheaper types of automobiles imported under the general tariff being 


1 Belated revenue from this tax has been collected insubsequent fiscal years down to 1931 (see Table 8, 


p. 716). 
2 For modifications in taxation in the years 1922 to 1925, see 1927-28 Year Book, pp. 807-809. 
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reduced from 35 to 20 p.c., and under the British preferential tariff from 224 to 123 
p.c. Finally, tin plate was made free under the preferential tariff and reduced 
from 124 to 5 p.c. under the general tariff. By c.10, amending the Income War 
Tax Act of 1917, the exemption limit was raised from $2,000 to $3,000 in the case 
of married persons or those with dependants, and from $1,000 to $1,500 in the case 
of other persons. The rates of taxation were also reduced all along the line, those 
with incomes of $5,000 or less paying only 2 p.c., instead of 4 p.c. or more of their 
taxable income, the income tax of a married person without dependants being 
reduced from $619.50 to $290 on an income of $10,000 and from $3,024 to $2,530 
on an income of $25,000. The rate of taxation of corporate incomes was reduced 
from 10 to 9 p.c. The budget speech also announced the abolition of the tax on 
‘ receipts and the restoration of penny postage, both as from July 1, 1926. 


In the session of 1927 the general rate of the sales tax was reduced from 5 to 
4p.c. The rate of the graduated income war tax was also reduced by 10 p.c., so 
that each taxpayer paid only 90 p.c. of what he would have paid on the same income 
in the preceding year. The $500 exemption for children was extended to include 
those under 21 (instead of 18) years of age dependent upon the taxpayer for support. 
Further, the tax on cheques, money orders, notes, etc., which had previously been 
graduated from a minimum of 2 cts. on cheques of from $5 to $50 to a maximum 
of $1 on cheques of $2,500 and over, was reduced to a flat 2 cts. on all cheques of 
$10 and over. The excise tax on matches was also reduced by 25 p.c. No changes 
were made in the tariff in 1927, as the new Advisory Board on Tariff and Taxation, 
to which certain matters had been referred, was ony in the initial stages of its 
investigations. 


In 1928 the general rate of the sales tax was reduced from 4 to 3 p.c. The 
rate of the graduated income war tax on individuals was reduced by a further 
10 p.c. of the 1926 tax, so that an individual paid only 80 p.c. of what he would 
have paid on the same income two years before. Similarly, the rate of taxation 
on the income of corporations and joint stock companies, which had been 10 p.e. 
two years before and 9 p.c. in 1927, was reduced to 8 p.c. on incomes in excess of 
$2,000. The $500 exemption for children was further extended to include this 
exemption for sons and daughters over 21 dependent upon the taxpayer for support 
on account of mental or physical infirmity. The customs tariff was also amended 
in the direction of reducing the duties upon machinery and other commodities used 
in production in the mining and fishing industries, on onion plants for propagation, 
also on disinfecting and spraying preparations in the fruit and horticultural indus- 
tries, and on press blankets used in the printing and publishing industry. In the 
textile industries reductions were very generally made on cotton, woollen and other 
yarns used by manufacturers as the material for further production, also on many 
finished cotton, woollen, linen, flax, jute, silk and artificial silk products. Also the 
duty on many types of machinery used in the textile industry was generally reduced 
or even taken off entirely under the British preferential tariff. For details of these 
very numerous changes, see c. 17 of the 1928 Statutes. 


In 1929 the general rate of sales tax was reduced from 3 p.c. to 2 p.c. The 
taxes on certain insurance premiums, on cables and telegrams, and on railway and 
other tickets were also repealed. The tax on sales or transfers of stocks was so 
modified as to be levied on the actual value rather than the par value of shares 
transferred; further, instead of a tax of 3 cents being levied for every $100 par 
value of shares transferred, the tax was made to vary from one-tenth of a cent per 
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share, where shares are sold at 50 cents each or less, to four cents, where they are 
sold at over $100 each. A number of changes were made in the Customs Tariff 
by ¢. 39.of the 1929 Statutes. 

In 1930, the general rate of the sales tax was reduced from 2 to 1 p.c. Bona fide 
co-operative organizations, government or like annuities (to the extent of $5,000), 
and donations to churches, schools and hospitals (to a maximum of 10 p.c. of the 
net income of the taxpayer) were exempted from income tax, and the $500 exemp- 
tion for children was extended to cover certain dependent relatives suffering from 
mental or physical infirmity. In the customs tariff, the iron and steel schedules 
were completely revised, seasonal tariffs were adopted in respect of fruits and vege- 
tables, duties were reduced on tea, porcelain and chinaware and meats and increased 
on beans and butter, and so-called countervailing duties were imposed in respect 
of 16 commodities. The year was unusual in that it saw a second tariff revision, 
namely, that of the special session of September, when the anti-dumping clauses of 
the tariff were re-written and very many changes were made in rates of duty in the 
schedules. Increases were made inter alia on most agricultural products, on printed 
matter and manufactures of paper, on numerous commodities in the iron and steel 
group, on a wide range of textile items and on boots and shoes. Power was granted 
to the Governor in Council to prohibit the importation into Canada of goods exported 
to the Dominion from any country not a contracting party to the Treaty of Versailles. 

In 1931, the general rate of the sales tax was increased from 1 to 4 p.c. Tax 
exemption for cheques, receipts for money paid by banks, money orders, travellers’ 
cheques and Post Office money orders was reduced from over $10 to over $5 and 
postage stamps could be used on these documents in lieu of Excise Tax stamps. 
A special excise tax of 1 p.c. was imposed on importations. As regards the 
customs tariff, the 1931 session saw several further amendments of the adminis- 
trative clauses of the tariff, the powers of the Governor in Council in the matter of 
the making of tariffs being widened to include the granting and withdrawing of 
rates more favourable than those of the British preferential tariff. Provision was 
made for penalty in the case of any person guilty of using the tariff to increase prices 
to consumers. Rates were altered on many items, the countervailing duties having 
been rescinded in entirety at the special session in September, 1930. Increases 
were made on fresh and canned meats, tea, field and garden seeds, prepared foods, 
containers, wallboards, spray mixtures, building stone and granite, steel plate, 
motor vehicles, wood veneers, various textiles, coal and coke, leather and leather 
goods, and numerous other commodities. The importation of second-hand motor 
vehicles, except under specified exceptional circumstances, was prohibited. 


Subsection 1.—The Current Balance Sheet of the Dominion. 


A summary review of the current financial situation of the Dominion as at 
Mar. 31, 1931, is given in the balance sheet shown in Table 1. This shows the 
gross debt on the above date to have been $2,610,265,698, partly offset by available 
assets aggregating $348,653,762, leaving a net debt of $2,261,611,936.1 Non- 
available assets, including such public works as canals and railways, also loans 
to railways, amounted in the aggregate to $1,689,111,166, leaving a debit balance 
on Consolidated Fund Account on Mar. 31, 1931, of $572,500,770. The details 
of the various assets and liabilities are contained in the schedules accompanying 
the balance sheet and printed in the Fublic Accounts. 


1 The net debt on Mar. 31, 1924, was $2,417,783,275; on Mar. 31, 1925, $2,417,437,686; on Mar. 31, 1926, 
$2,389,731,099; on Mar. 31, 1927, $2, 347, 834, 370; on Mar. 31, 1928, $2, 296, 850, 233; on Mar. 31, 1929, $2, 225, - 
504, 705 and on Mar. 31, 1930, $2, Lh: 763, 959. See Table 18, p. 725. 
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1.—Balance Sheet of the Dominion of Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1931. 
(From the Public Accounts.) 


ACTIVE ASSETS— 

Cash. on: hand: andi Danks). i ssjcnie 9 oestys cee ores Bene ees oot te Sate erent nne $ 44,599,432 
Specie TEserve. off cd. BI. seelevads Spee ebay sete se teh Sat eee Gilesgate chee seme eee ye eeaas 81,457, 889 
Advances to provinces, banks; ete: ....< casein uae eee. eiaoetel- 4 Seite siete ahr a eee renee 111,454, 050 
iAdvancessto foreign. Governmentscisiiiascs Pima ten aeietint Oe 2 cach .cothe gene aie ae 30,609, 720 
Soldier and general land settlement loans.............. Agile 3 Ae oon hie GRA ga 48,150, 885 
Miscellaneous: currentyaccOUnts «cecum ore ae te ao ei arene lee een ionnaaer 32,381, 786 
Total Active: Asselss...aslccxer mc. Sie sakes oe. DEL os cee as eee eee $ 348,653,762 
Balance of Liabilities over Active Assests being Net Debt, Mar. 31, 1931 (exclusive 

of interest accrued and outstanding carried forward).............ceeeeeeceeeeeees 2,261,611, 936 


$ 2,610,265, 698 


NON-ACTIVE ASSETS— 


Public Woks canals” secs corned orks < cece ee cin eed Sey «SOLE estes Ee > Ae eee $ 233,778, 789 
Public: Works mallway Succes sco stone Sone ee enioet a eatinis esteemed eee ie ee 435, 691, 262 
PabliewWworks,tmiscellaneous tte 2 sere WO a Eas. Ce i le ees, Ce 235,898,707 
Military; property: anG4Stores «pec sus chants caiascicht ere aera Rce Ooerark ee eae 12,035,420 
"POrritoridlaccOUNts.. co et ska ees RES eee INS, Poe eh ne: SPs oer ee 9,895,948 
Rail wan. aecountsi(old) ee ats Aereeancen tee Sect ee the, ee ee eee we ere 88,398, 829 
Railway Accounts OATS NON-ACtiVie)=. neon ere oe sepia oem aera eee errr 614, 406, 239 
Canadian National Steamships (loans non-active)..............0ccc esse cect ceessceces 15,550, 749 
Miscellaneous investments and other accounts (non-active) pe 43,455, 223 
Balance’ Consolidated Hund astat lar cls LOGO tin toe eta et eee ete eee 521,320,897 
Excess of expenditure over, revenue year ended Mar, 81, 1981.............. ccc cece eee ee eee 51,179,873 
$ 2,261,611,936 

LIABILITIES— 
Dominionmnotes in. circdlationwnt jee ane ot. Ae mies Steno tate et eee ere $ 141, 066, 257 
Bank Note Cireulationskedenption Mundie 05) bore ance ee eee 6, 788, 162 
Post Office account, money orders, postal notes, etc., outstanding..................0.. 4,135,348 
PostiO ties: Sayings Bank, depositss?..s.ecy.seeee ase aurea hc ee eS, 24,750, 227 
Insurance And Super amMuUs LOM uN CLS eras cere aer eetee eine net siate seit aee ror aeereeten eee 80, 256, 279 
EREUSTUMGSH Moke «tok 5 tle TAN, MORES Reed a, EEE Reet. Soe ee Se Ne 20,329, 744 
Contingent andispecial funds... cae. <a Picture ee moi aa eee 1,215,146 
PLOV INCOME COUN USA carapace + oremtiere athe Here ate bece. Mavis TCR aes eee ken een ear Cees 9,623,817 
Funded Debit: Fes te Piers ret fete 2... Se RELL LE ee eee ee See ee eek ee as 2,319, 672,936 
Interestiduécand) outstanding Aset1es «eee ene ad oie cane ee eR es ee ee 2,427, 782 


$ 2,610, 265, 698 


Notz.—The Dominion of Canada is also responsible for principal and interest on loans negotiated by 
railways, under various Acts of Parliament, amounting to $707,474,852. (See p. 727 for details.) 


Subsection 2.—Receipts and Disbursements. 


The receipts of the Dominion Government on Consolidated Fund Account 
for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931, were $349,587,299, a decrease of $91,824,507 
as compared with the preceding year; besides these, special receipts amounted to 
$6,573,577—a total of $356,160,876 (Table 2). The regular expenditure on Con- 
solidated Fund Account was $389,558,289, while special expenditure amounted to 
$16,740,848. There was also a net expenditure on capital account of $28,222,318, 
and other expenditures of $5,487,399, including Government Merchant Marine 
$1,826,942, advances to Quebec Harbour Commissioners (non-active) $3,491,000. 
Thus the total disbursements, inclusive of these and other advances, amounted 
to $440,008,855. There was an increase of $83,847,978 in the net debt (gross debt 
less available assets) during the year. (See Table 22.) 


Detailed statistics of receipts and disbursements are contained in Tables 2 and 
3. Tables 4 and 5 are historical tables giving the figures of the main items of Dom- 
inion receipts and expenditure since Confederation, while Table 6 shows the per 


capita receipts and expenditure for these years, calculated on census and estimated 
populations. 


REVENUE RECEIPTS 


2.—Details of Revenue Receipts, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927-31. 


‘Item. 1927. 
Consolidated Fund Receipts— $ 
Taxation— 

OURLOTIBT ee Sot en kee es Sage wee ahaa 

MRIS Metre ear ee ie ciaiaicies ec sees 48,513,169 

War Tax Revenue— 
ESI Lach 2 OPCS IE eerie rier (ees 1,174, 665 
Trust and loan companies.......... 335,368 
Insurance companies.............. 947, 830 
BRUSINGHS PLOUMES 20% cejea,snese co e.0ce are fo 710, 102 
PRI COMIO LGB Grats eahareicile, 0 ters lebaveted o's 47,386,309 
Sales tax, tax on cheques, transport- 

BUH STI REEEX ROU Cena cae ntencters ei ct oGdtohe & 106 105,618, 160 
Totals, Receipts from Taxation....... 346, 649, 272 
Non-Tax Revenue— 

Canada Gazettow sa (oie es 68,312 
(GASNE) Eby 5-5 Ra ei Se ca a eee 961, 694 
CENSOR IRS Lt) Ra ce 3,302, 484 
Whimese: Treyenue. of... seh. Ses ides Lee 13, 228 
DOMIMION GANAS, 5. ccceieicss syspe one “eic 3,027,273 
Electric light inspection.............. 538,917 
Fines and forféitures.......:......... 504,309 
Hishoriesne asain. wee eee 9. 28 175,213 
GASHNSDDCLIONY sc. ints oe eect ai 76,880 
Inspection of staples (Grain Act)..... 2,582, 984 
Insurance inspection................. 120,334 
Interest on investments.............. 8,559, 401 
itor SLATINDS AR wrice Start encesucuss bos cia ht oe Sigtoe 
iY PN ATTEN mcliaed CASEY O UR AR ge Ree, 195,080 
Military: College:%..cpcens tees sch: 18, 239 
Military pension revenue............. 128,386 
Ordnance AcANGS sci Bs hep leh. ose 29,702 
TALON POM ah teas Fae Binw <n Sereerik ees 517,930 
AP GNILCNTIANIOS free... oh ae eo 3 aloes 170,338 
MOE a OTN GO ser P ie sshaasn ate asiivnfeterenn,sib stctepere 29,069, 169 
Premium, discount and exchange.... 649, 337 
ipabie Works.” ier eee ss: ee 539,941 
Royal N.W.M.P. Officers’ pensions... 8, 769 
Steamboat inspection................ 135,131 
Superannuation fund................. 392 
Weights and Measures.............. 333 , 034 
Peatrot RO VCNUCE \. o's och ss say cer sr dae: 11,875 


——. 


Totals, Consolidated Fund Receipts. 


Special Receipts— 
Miscellaneous revenue...............-:- 1,756, 704 


Totals, Receipts... .0006i0deiin votes ae ad 


1928. 


141,968,678) 156,985,818 


57, 400, 898 


1,224, 645 
345, 430 
999, 003 
956,031 

56,571,047 


90, 222,931 


364, 705, 803 


81, 248 
1,355,677 
3,614,066 

14,17$ 
3,688,595 

563, 913 
568, 140 
119,144 

85,716 

2,677,877 

123,768 
10, 937, 822 
12,170 
222,048 
20,232 
128,017 
14,206 

495 ,792 
177, 933 
31,562,580 
594,211 
453 , 084 
6,144 

127, 852 
172 
361,690 
5,909 


398,695,776] 422,717,983 


6,924,594 


1929. 


187, 206,332 
63 , 684, 954 


1, 242,399 
7,641 

894, 864 
455, 232 
59, 422,323 


83, 007, 283 


—— 


80,214 

1, 230,332 
4,030,326 
18, 224 
4,070,339 
563 , 964 
655, 485 
109,300 
92,398 
2,992,541 
131, 626 
12, 227,562 
10, 763 
236, 808 
20,204 
155,830 
24, 830 
530, 238 
178, 449 
30,611,964 
568, 846 
459, 963 
6,373 
136, 932 
81 

399, 247 


455,463, 874 


4,687,607 


400,452,480) 429,642,577) 460,151,481 


378,551, 626 


441,411,806 


1930. 


179, 429, 920 
65,035,701 


1,408, 420 


74,416 
173,300 
69, 020, 726 


63,409, 148 


4,505, 186 


707 


1931. 


ee ee ee eee ee 


131,208, 955 
57,746, 808 


1, 429, 264 
6 

74, 250 
34,430 
71,048, 022 


34,734, 661 


| | ee 


395,921, 028 


296, 276,396 


——- 


71,197 
1,026,671 
3, 669,217 

21,966 
1,635,401 

632,151 
433,716 

73, 937 

94,255 
2,179,047 

148 , 942 
10,421, 224 
9,270 

201, 768 
19,882 
159, 000 
29,384 
559, 646 
183, 288 
30, 212,326 
521, 087 
417,059 
6,357 
144,332 


419,750 


349, 587,299 


6,573,577 


445,916,992) 356,160, 876 
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3.—Details of Expenditure, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927-31. 


Nore.—‘‘Adulteration of food’’, ‘‘Marine hospitals’? and ‘‘Quarantine’’ have been classified in the 


public accounts of 1927-31 under the heading ‘‘Health’’ 
comparability of the figures with those of earlier years. 


Item. 
Consolidated Fund Expenditure— 
Charges on Debt— 
Charges of management.............. 


Interest on debts. cso-hase ae oe oso ee 


Adulteration OL 1000 ee beeen 
Administration of justice............... 
Airs BOardy: see cere te on ee ee 


Agriculture. ssn Meer Reem er es 


(Bounties: isc. eee ae A oes eK 


Department of Mines.................. 


Dominion Lands.) s..0esse tee ee 


Clare 00 0 6,0, 0,6 4.0 © «ap 0.\0\'6 90.016 60.0 @ po) « 


TIMIMISTA MON. eco oe ee 
EDERANS (Sto Ot BF... 5.2 ee ee os 
LADOUr ode hs 21s. sae eee 
Legis avin oc vec cet ok tee ou eee ee 
Lighthouse and Coast Service.......... 


Mail subsidies and steamship subven-} 
TIONS). aes tae on ER Ge hae 


Marine hospitals. 3.1.06 eee medio hee 


DAMS E 2 Sate as faa ANI ete Medial aie ecb ah 


Ocean and River Service............... 
Penitontiarios S24. 065.1 39% aah. aa eee 


(Pensions. tess omen ee, ete ee ee 


Railways and Canals (Collection)...... 


, but are here deducted, so as not to break the 


1931. 


920,136 
121, 289, 844 
19,477 


122,229, 457 


147,517 
2,214, 268 
7,147,018 
9,143,978 

92,181 
12, 628, 382 
13, 206, 442 

789,327 
4,970,069 
2,261,817 

763, 125 

378, 635 
2,255,249 
5, 866,219 
6,559, 520 
4,662,548 
3,391, 826 


1,322,745 
209,006 
10,952, 949 
5, 469, 723 
3,597,591 
3, 638,981 
3,236, 816 
45,965, 723 
36, 292, 604 
936,020 
2,911,080 


1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
$ $ $ $ 
963,252] 884,532| 923,363/ 1,015,766 
129,675,367| 128,902,945] 124,989,950] 121,566,213 
24,013 42,233 67,254 72,976 
130, 662, 632] 129,829, 710| 125,980,567] 122, 654, 955 
105,800] 120,800/ 130,000] + —«156, 567 
2,201,141] 2,190,810] 2,203,209] 2,198, 909 
2,197,645] 3,891,861| 5,040,505] 5,920,670 
5,838,941] 6,487,766] 7,201,566] 9, 286, 746 
164,791 82, 807 79,290 40,030 
10,865,757] 11,576,140| 11,819,981] 12,258,009 
10,130,430] 11,801,331| 12,876,760] 13,130, 611 
558,695, 624,1841 679,179] 805,748 
4,251,663] 4,082,752| 4,986,962) 5,479, 835 
1,437,179| 1,751,147] 1,974,118] 2,274,294 
_ 371,320| 392,378 + 456,440| «574, 950 
207,578 260,804]  384,003| 401, 185 
2,338,992| 2,704,698] 2,631,967| 2,757,331 
3,869,394, 4,199,541] 4,598,292| 5,134,553 
1,452,415] 1,411,027} 2,349,671] 2,366,399 
4,543,798] 2,041,192] 2,326,462] 2,318,925 
2,463,558] 2,771,031] 2,812,900] 2,874, 623] 
1,008,999} 844,591! 1,026,375] 1,083,436 
189,924]  189,970/ 210,000} 253, 649 
9,141,220| 10,151,975] 11,044,334] 11,032,749 
5,013,578} 6,501,410; 7,207,046} 5,281,928 
1,597,407| 1,702,225} 1,836,488] 3,013,396 
2,566,730| 3,749,105] 3,683,256| 5,136,332 
1,685,556] 1,755,763} 1,807,655] 2,561,115 
37,902,939] 39,778,130| 41,487,323 40,406,565 
31,007,698] 31,782,968) 33,483,059] 35,036, 629 
918,580] 942,544] 939,985]: 924, 110 
2,152,015] 2,535,361| 2,405,272| 2,459, 990 
11,178,054! 14,037,366! 17,003,254! 18,134,359 


Public Works'incomes. +: ..0. 722%... 6 


23, 763, 284 
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3.—Details of Expenditure, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927-31—concluded. 
Item. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
$ $ $ $ i $ 

OAT ABIIND se Melee 6 ois, Face «+ haieore Sep aco oe 191,917 199, 861 200, 000 210,000 208 , 226 
Railways and Canals, income.......... 1,581,688] 5,838,145 8,297,914 8,680,901) 11,527,017 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police....... 2,097,887] 2,300,439) 2,600,525) 2,901,817} 2,954,587 
Scientific institutions.................. 960,233) 1,004,195} 1,081,502} 1,133,221) 1,184,674 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-Establishment...... 6,976,762} 6,958,811] 7,901,957) 8,494,277) 9,774,357 
Soldiers’ Land Settlement............. 1,250,787| 1,384,008} 1,441,951 1,362,122| 1,300,328 
Steamboat inspection.................. 121,961 131,065 141,485 140, 258 143 , 764 
Subsidies to provinces...............- 12,516,740} 12,516,740) 12,558,725] 12,496,958] 17,435,736 
Superannuation No. 1...............0.. 677, 692 625, 005 577,661 531, 253 490, 442 
Superannuation No. 3.................- 20,789 19,038 17,792 15,930 14,412 
Superannuation No. 4...........0..0005 770, 121 728 , 825 671,611 631, 293 592, 846 
Civil Service Widows’ Annuities Act, 

Ly (Sie | = 7d 30 ne OS er 2 ee - 130, 946 140,570 142,708 140, 167 
Trade and Commerce..............-- 8,692,148} 3,517,492] 3,945,530) 4,325,616] 6,003,106 
Weights and Measures, etc............. 475 , 899 498, 493 530, 601 568, 503 583,076 
Waikon Territory... ..4s ss 189, 120 178,511 184,181 186,374 201,451 
OCU eR OMG. 2 Ot hed oe - - - - - 

Totals, Ordinary Expenditure...| 319,548,173] 336,167,961| 350,952,924) 357,779,794] 389,558,289 
Special Expenditure— 
War and demobilization................ 64,4851) 1,656,011!) —669,3991 59,792! 61,889! 
Cost of loan flotations ...............5-. 3,278, 032 13,057 11,330 17,071 193,338 
eR CLA ates «patterns +s bneeuietes = 4,537,9455,6| 1,692, 2545.6] 2,055, 8235,5] 9,726, 9496,7|16,485,621%,7,8 
Totals, Special Expenditure...... 7,880,462} 3,361,322} 1,397,754) 9,803,722) 16,740,848 
Capital Expenditure?................... 19,558,703] 20,635,648) 22,809,275] 22,561,144) 28,222,318 
Loans and Advances, Non~Active— 
Advances to railways (non-active)...... 10,000, 000 - - 2,932, 653 - 
Advances to Canadian Government 

Merchant Marine, Ltd............... 426,817 999, 837 758,000} 2,491,297) 1,826,942 
Advances to Quebec Harbour Com- 

missioners (non-active).. te 680,000} 1,458,000} 2,888,000} 2,821,000} 3,491,000 
Miscellaneous debits and aaaiiha re sun- : 

dry non-active assets accounts........ 462,596] 16,035,672°| 10,000, 0004 —213,364 169,458 


Grand Totals, Expenditure...... 


358,556,751] 378,658,440} 388,805,953) 398,176,246) 440,008,855 


1Expenditure on adjustment of war claims, $319,210 less receipts $127,817 on war and demobilization 
account in 1927, $1,860,985 less $204,974 in 1928, less $669, 399 i in 1929, $94,996 less $35,294 in 1930 and $110,371 


less $48,482 in 1931. 


_2Net figure; includes large expenditures on Welland Ship Canal. 


See p. 580. 


‘Includes $13,935,673 to provide for revaluation and losses on account of Soldier Land Settlement loans; 
$2,000,000 on account of seed grain relief, Department of Interior; and $100,000 University Hospital, Ed- 
monton, Alberta, transferred to non-active assets. 


4To provide for revaluation and losses on account of Soldier Land Settlement loans. 
5Includes $2,521,083 on account of Home Bank Depositors’ Relief in 1926, $256,776 in 1927, $205,033 in 


1928 and $17,109 in 1929. 


Includes $1,099,673 Government contributions to the Civil Service Superannuation Fund under the 
Act of 1924 (14- 15 Geo. 5, ¢ 69) in 1927, $1,402,210 in 1928, $1,681,700 in 1929, $1,892,591 in 1930 and $2,067,466 


in 1931. 


7Includes $6,700,000 Reparations claims for compensation in 1930 and $500,000 in 1931. 
8Includes $8,553,535 to cover 30 p.c. reduction of Soldier Land Settlement loans, in accordance with 


the Act of 1930. 
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4.—Principal Items of Receipts of Canada on Consolidated Fund Account, 1868-1931. 


Fiscal Year. 


Se 


Ae iO te 


91'o dyaseterk eleiie'e yy 


ele pis eee) #101160) s 


Cp gon SOR WOR Cc 


soccer r ee eee 


Customs 
Duties. 


$ 
8,578,380 
8, 272,880 
9,334,213 
11,841, 105 
12, 787, 982 


12,954, 164 
14,325, 193 
15,351,012 
12, 823, 838 
12,546, 988 


12,782,824 
12,900, 659 
14,071,348 
18, 406 , 092 
21,581,570 


23,009 , 582 
20,023,890 
18,935,428 
19,362,308 
22,373,951 


22,091, 682 
23, 699, 413 
23,913,546 
23,305, 218 
20,361,382 


20,910, 662 
19,119,030 
17,585,741 
19, 766, 741 
19,386, 278 


21,622,789 
25,150, 745 
28,219, 458 
28, 293, 930 
31,916,394 


36, 738, 033 
40,461,591 
41,437,569 
46,053,377 
39,717,079 


57,200,276 
47,088,444 
59,767, 681 
71,838,089 
85,051, 872 


111,764, 699 
104, 691, 238 
75,941, 220 
98, 649, 409 
134, 043 , 842 


144, 172, 630 
147, 169, 188 
168, 796, 823 
163, 266, 804 
105, 686, 645 


118,056, 469 
121,500, 799 
108, 146, 871 
127,355, 144 
141,968, 678 


156, 985,818 
187, 206,332 
179, 429, 920 
131, 208, 955 


Excise 
Duties. 


$ 
3,002,588 
2,710,028 
3,619, 623 
4,295,945 
4,735, 652 


4,460, 682 
5,594, 904 
5,069, 687 
5,563, 487 
4,941,898 


4,858, 672 
5,390, 763 
4,232,428 
5, 343,022 
5, 884, 860 


6,260,117 
5,459,309 
6,449,101 
5, 852, 905 
6,308,201 


6,071,487 
6,886, 739 
7,618, 118 
6,914, 850 
7,945,098 


8,367,364 
8,381,089 
7,805, 733 
7,926,006 
9,170,379 


7,871,563 
9,641,227 
9,868,075 
10,318, 266 
11,197,134 


12,013,779 
12,958, 708 
12,586,475 
14,010, 220 
11,805, 413 


15, 782, 152 
14,937,768 
15, 253 , 353 
16, 869, 837 
19, 261, 662 


21,447,445 
21,452,037 


21,479,731) 


22,428, 492 
24,412,348 


27,168,445 
30,342,034 
42,698, 083 
37, 118,367 
36, 755, 207 


35,761,997 
38, 181, 747 
38, 603,489 
42,923,549 
48,513, 160 


57,400, 898 
63, 684, 954 
65,035, 701 
57,746, 808 


War Tax 
Revenue.! 


TT VRS Ge vg as Von! Yo nF Looe Fs We) pay fe Jars Be mma (ese Ue [Pa i | ES Vall eat Mi a Ne Re ea Fe FNP eco Ie Kee Se LL nL 


Heat ager a Ba 


98,057 
3,620,782 
16, 302/238 


25,379,901 
56,177,508 
82,079,801 
168,385,327 
177, 484, 161 


181, 634,875 
182,036, 261 
147, 164, 158 
157, 296,320 
156, 167, 434 


150,319, 087 
145,029,742 
134,086,005 
107, 320, 633 


Total 
Revenue 
from 
Taxation. 


—— 


$ 
11,700, 681 
11, 112,573 
13 , 087, 882 
16,320,369 
17,715,552 


17,616,555 
20,129, 185 
20, 664,879 
18,614,415 
17, 697,925 


17,841, 938 
13,476,613 
18,479,577 
23,942,139 
27,549,047 


29, 269, 699 
25,483,199 
25,384,529 
25,215,213 
28, 682, 152 


28,163, 169 
30,586, 152 
31,531, 664 
30, 220, 068 
28,306, 480 


29, 278, 026 
27,500, 119 
25,391,474 
27,692,747 
28,556, 657 


29,494,352 
34,791,972 
38, 087,533 
38, 612, 196 
43,113,528 


48,751,812 
53,420, 299 
54,020, 124 
60,063,597 
51,522,492 


72,982, 428 
62,026, 212 
75,021,034 
88,707,926 
104,313,534 


133, 212, 144 
126, 148, 275 
97,519,008 
124, 666, 969 
174,758, 428 


196,720,976 
233, 688, 730 
293,574, 707 
368,770,498 
319, 926,018 


335, 453,341 
341, 718, 807 
293,914,518 
327,575,018 
346, 649, 272 


364,705, 803 
395,921,028 
378,551, 626 
296, 276,396 


Interest 
on 
Invest- 
ments. 


$ 
174,073 
824,424 
383 , 956 
554,384 
488, 042 


396, 404 
610, 863 
840, 887 
798,906 
717,684 


791, 758 
592,590 
834,793 
751,513 
914,009 


1,001, 193 
986, 698 
1,997,035 
2,299,079 
990, 887 


932,025 
1,305,392 
1,082,271 
1,077, 228 
1,086, 420 


1,150, 167 
1,217,809 
1,336,047 
1,370,001 
1,443, 004 


1,513,455 
1,590, 448 
1,683,051 
1,784,834 
1,892,224 


2,020,953 
2, 236, 256 
2,105,031 
2,140,312 
1,235,746 


1,925,569 
2,256, 643 
2,807,465 
1, 668, 773 
1, 281,317 


1,430,511 
1,964,541 
2,980, 247 
3,358, 210 
3,094,012 


4,466,724 
7,421,002 
17,086,981 
24,815, 246 
21,961,513 


16, 465,203 
11,916,479 
11,332,328 
8,535,086 
8,559,401 


10, 937, 822 
12, 227,562 
13,518, 205 
10,421, 224 


Post 
Office 


and Money 
Orders. 


$ 

525, 692 
535,315 
573 , 566 
612, 631 
692,375 


833, 657 
1,139,973 
1,155,332 
1,102,540 
1,114,946 


1,207,790 
1,172,418 
4,252,498 
1,352,110 
1,587,888 


1,800,391 
1,755, 674 
1,841,372 
1,901, 690 
2,020,624 


2,379, 242 
2, 220,504 
2,357,389 
2,515, 823 
2,652,746 


2,773,508 
2,809,341 
2,792,790 
2,964,014 
3,202,938 


3,527,810 
3,193,778 
3,205,535 
3,441,505 
3,918,416 


4,397, 833 
4,652,325 
5, 125,373 
5,933,343 
5,061, 728 


7,107,887 
7,401, 624 
7,958,548 
9,146,952 
10,492,394 


12,051,729 
12,954,530 
13,046, 665 
18, 858, 690 
20,902,384 


21,345,394 
21,603,542 
24,471,709 
26, 706, 198 
26,402, 299 


29,016,771 
28, 865,374 
28, 782,535 
30,334,575 
29,069, 169 


31,562,580 
30, 611, 964 
33,345,385 
30, 212,326 


Total 
Revenue 
Receipts.? 


$ 
13 , 687, 928 
14,379,175 
15,512, 226 
19,335,561 
20,714,814 


20,813, 469 
24, 205,093 
24, 648,715 
22,587,587 
22,059, 274 


22,357,011 
22,517,352 
23,307,407 
29, 635, 298 
33,383 , 456 


35,794, 650 
31,861,962 
32,797,001 
33,177,040 
35, 754,993 


35,908, 464 
38, 782,870 
39,879,925 
38,579,311 
36, 921,872 


38, 168, 609 
36,374, 693 
33,978, 129 
36,618,591 
37,829,778 


40,555, 238 
46,741,249 
51,029,994 
52,514, 701 
58,050,790 


66, 037,069 
70, 669,817 
71, 182,773 
80,139,360 
67,969,328 


96,054,506 
85, 093, 404 
101,508,711 
117,780, 409 
136, 108, 217 


168, 689 , 903 
163,174,395 
133,073,482 
172,147,838 
232,701, 294 


260,778,953 
312,946, 747 
349, 746, 335 
436,292,1854 
382,271,5714 


403 ,094,2104 
406,582,8404 
351,515,3924 
382,893 ,0094 
400,452,480! 


429 ,642,5774 
460,151,4814 
445 ,916,9924 
356,160,876! 


3 Nine months. 


1929, $4,505,186 in 1930 and $6,573,577 in 1931. 


1 For detailed statement see Table 8, p. 716. 


2 Includes various smaller items of revenue receipts. 


4 Inclusive of special receipts of $1,905,648 in 1921, $319,184 in 1922, $8,479,310 in 1923, 
$9,745,158 in 1924, $4,680,913 in 1925, $2,147,503 in 1926, $1,756,704 in 1927, $6,924,594 in 1928, $4,687,607 in 


See Table 2, p. 707. 


PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF EXPENDITURE 711 


5.—Principal Items of Dominicn Expenditure, 1868-1931—continued on pp. 712-713. 


grate .—From 1868 to 1906, inclusive, the fiscal years ended on June 30, and from that oe to the present 
on Mar 


Consolidated Fund. 


Total 
Int t Rail Subsidi eee 
: nteres ; ailways ubsidies argeable 

its on Pensions. ee and to Post Office. to 
‘ Debt. Canals.! | Provinces. Con- 
solidated 
Fund. 
$ $ $ $ 

1868... 4,501,568 56,422 126, 270 581,503 2,753, 966 616,802) 13,486,093 
1869... 4,907,014 50,564 65,013 641,814 2,604, 050 787,886] 14,038,084 
TS iOces 5,047,054 53,586 120,031 743,070 2,588, 605 808,623] 14,345,510 
1872 ox 5,165,304 52,611 597,275 752,772| 2,624,940 815,471) 15,623,082 
1872.64 Deopis cod 62,251 849, 786 913,236] 2,930,113 929,609} 17,589,469 
1873... 5, 209, 206 49, 204 1,297,999 1,378,164] 2,921,400 1,067,866} 19,174,648 
1874... 5, 724,436 56, 454 1,778,916] 2,260,820) 3,752,757 1,387,270] 23,316,317 
1S (oe 6,590, 790 63, 657 1,756,010 1,981,893] 3,750,962 1,520,861] 23,713,071 
1876... 6,400, 902 110, 201 1,948, 242 1,897,283] 3,690,355 1,622,827| 24,488,372 
ARTA 6, 797, 227 112,531 1,262,823] 2,239,346) 3,655,851 1,705,312] 23,519,302 
1878... 7,048,884 105, 842 997,470} 2,374,314] 3,472,808 1,724,939] 23,503,158 
1879... 7,194,734 107,795 1,013,023) 2,570,361) 3,442,764 1,784,424| 24,455,382 
1880... 7,773,869 192,889 1,046,342 2,226,456] 3,430,846 1,818,271] 24,850,634 
1881... 7,594, 145 96,389 1,108,815] 2,603,717) 3,455,518 1,876,658] 25,502,454 
1882... 7,740,804 101,197 1,342,000] 2,755,833} 3,530,999 1,980,567| 27,067,104 
1883... 7,668,552 98,446 1,765,256] 3,117,465} 3,606,673 2,176,089] 28,730,157 
1884... 7,700,181 95,543 2,908,852} 3,122,103) 3,603,714) 2,312,965) 31,107,706 
LSSbie 9,419,482 89,879| 2,302,363} 3,268,222) 3,959,327) 2,488,315) 35,037,060 
1886...] 10,137,009 88,319] 2,046,552} 3,339,670} 4,182,526) 2,763,186) 39,011,612 
1887... 9, 682,929 102,109} 2,183,316] 3,673,894! 4,169,341 2,818,907] 35,657,680 
1888... 9,823,313 120,334 2,162,116} 4,160,332; 4,188,514 2,889,729] 36,718,495 
1889...| 10,148,932 116,030} 2,299,231 4,095,301 4,051,428] 2,982,321] 36,917,835 
1890... 9, 656, 841 107,391 1,972,501] 4,362,200) 3,904,922) 3,074,470} 35,994,031 
1891... 9,584, 137 103, 850 1,937,546} 4,505,516] 3,903,757) 8,161,676} 36,343,568 
1892... 9,763,978 92,457 1,627, 851 4,337,877| 3,935,914] 3,316,120] 36,765,894 
1893... 9,806, 888 90,309 1,927,832} 3,848,404] 38,935,765) 3,421,203] - 36,814,053 
1894...| 10,212,596 86,927) 2,033,955) 3,760,550} 4,206,655 3,517,261] 37,585,025 
1895...) 10,466,294 84,349 1,742,317) 3,704,126) 4,250,675) 3,593,647) 38,132,005 
1896... 10,502, 430 86, 080 1,299,769] 3,826,226] 4,235,664) 3,665,011) 36,949,142 
1897...) 10,645,663 90,882 1,463,719] 3,725,690} 4,238,059) 38,789,478] 38,349,760 
1898...| 10,516,758 96, 187 1,701,313 4,049,275] 4,237,372) 3,575,412) 38,832,526 
1899...) 10,855,112 96,129 1,902,664] 4,246,404] 4,250,636} 3,603,799} 41,903,500 
1900...) 10,699,645 93,453 2,289,889] 5,244,301 4,250,608] 38,758,015} 42,975,279 
1901...) 10,807,955 93,551 3,386, 632 6,377,961 4,250,607] 3,931,446] 46,866,368 
1902...) 10,975,935 83,305) 4,221,294 6,508,477) 4,402,098} 4,023,637) 50,759,392 
1903...) 11,068, 139 87,925| 4,065,553 7,221,705| 4,402,503} 4,105,178) 51,691,903 
1904...) 11,128,637 113,495) 4,607,330) 8,397,434] 4,402,292) 4,347,541) 55,612,833 
1905...) 10,630, 115 140, 424 6,765,446] 9,803,912} 4,516,038) 4,634,528) 64,319, 683 
1906...) 10,814,697 179, 023 7,484,716] 8,779,678] 6,726,373 4,921,577] 67,240,641 
19073. . 657125771 125, 832180. 53520;,.571 7,011,858} 6,745,134) 38,979,557) 51,542,161 
1998...} 10,973,597 187,557) 8,721,327| 10,586,114 9,032,775 6,005,930] 76,641,452 
1909...| 11,604,584 191,533) 12,300,184] 10,780,126) 9,117,148 6,592,386] 84,064, 232 
1910...| 13,098,160 216,697] 7,261,218} 10,215,038] 9,361,388 7,215,338) 79,411,747 
1911,..) 12,535,851 240,586] 8,621,431] 11,123,251 9,092,472 7,954,223| 87,774,198 
1912...| 12,259,397 245,045) 10,344,487| 12,330,463] 10,281,045 9,172,036] 98,161,441 
1913...} 12,605,882 283,188] 13,468,505] 13,766,180) 13,211,800} 10,882,804) 112,059,537 
1914...| 12,893,505 311,900} 19,007,513) 14,935,138} 11,280,469] 12,822,058] 127,384,473 
1915;..| 15,736,743 358,558] 19,343,532} 18,876,060) 11,451,673} 15,961,191] 135,523,207 
1916...) 21,421,585 671,133} 12,039,252} 20,777,830] 11,451,673] 16,009,139) 130,350, 727 
1917...} 35,802,567} 496,387] 2,814,546] 8, 633,096 27,124,004} 11,469,148; 16,300,579) 148,599,343 
1918...) 47,845,585 488,712) 8,155,691 7,432,901] 34,849,608) 11,369,148) 18,046,558) 178,284,313 
1919...] 77,431,432] 1,305, 676)18,282,440] 6,295,060] 45,494,584] 11,327,236) 19,273,758) 232,731,283 
1920...) 107,527,089] 1,462, 658}26, 004,461 9,016,246} 8,418,024] 11,490,860) 20,774,312] 303,843,930 
1921...| 139,551,520} 1,102,088]37,420,751| 10,846,875 8,886,458) 11,490,860} 22,696,561) 361,118,145 
1922...| 135,247,849] 4,109,601/36,153,031) 10,574,364 8,624,094) 12,211,924) 28,121,425) 347,560,691 
1923...| 137,892,735] 1,003,068/32,985,998} 9,978,440] 7,691,261) 12,207,313] 27,794,502) 332,293,732 
1924...| 136,237,872]  993,907/33,411,081] 11,900,847) 2,126,803] 12,386,136) 28,305,941} 324,813,190 
1925...| 134,789,604]  849,694/34,888,665) 12,029,578 1,996,152] 12,281,391] 29,873,802} 318,891,901 
1926...| 130,691,493 884, 3881/37, 203,700} 13,416,045] 2,120,223) 12,375,128] 30,499,686] 320,669,479 
1927...| 129,675,367] 987,2651/37,902,939} 11,178,054 2,152,015] 12,516,740} 31,007,698] 319,548,173 
1928...| 128,902,945] 926,765/39,778,130| 14,037,366] 2,535,361) 12,516,740) 31,782,968] 336, 167,961 
1929...| 124,989,950}  990,617/41,487,323] 17,003,254 2,405,272) 12,553,724] 33,483,058] 350,952,924 
~ 1930...) 121,566,213] 1,088, 742/40,406,565} 18,134,359) 2,459,990] 12,496,958] 35,036,629] 357,779,794 
1931...! 121,289,844!  939,613145,965,723! 23,763,284! 2,911,080| 17,435,736! 36,292,604| 389,558, 289 


1 Expenditure (Collection of Revenue). 


various non-enumerated items. 


After 1919 railway receipts were applied directly to railway 
expenditure; this accounts for the great decline in the figures in 1920 and subsequent years. 


3 Nine months. 


2 Includeg 


12 PUBLIC FINANCE 
5.—Principal Items of Dominion 
Capital Expenditure. 
pak eae 
: Debts colonia ranscon- : 
Fiscal : 5 Prince 
Canadian| Allowed ame and : Hudson | tinental 
Year Canals Pacific to aes Connected daa Bay Railway, sf eile 
Railway Prov- anes. | Railways, 8: | Railway. | Including Balers 
inces. Miscel- Quebec y: 
laneous. Bridge. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1868 51,498 - - - 455,250 41,690 - - - 
1869 130, 142 - - - 282,615 8,548 - - - 
1870 - - - ~ 1, 693, 229 - - - - 
1871 - 30, 148 - - 2,866,376 - - - - 
1872 255, 646 489,428) 1,666,200 - 5,131,141 68, 746 - - - 
1873 256, 547 561, 818}13, 859, 080 - 5,01¢, 240 99,517 - - - 
1874 | 1,189,592 310,225) 4,927,061 - 3,614, 899 135, 968 - - - 
1875 | 1,714,830] 1,546,242 - - 3,426, 100 189, 484 - - 46,087 
1876 | 2,388,733] 3,346,567 - - 1,108,322 267, 840 - ~ 42,546 
1877 | 4,131,375) 1,691,150 - - 1,318,352 258, 833 - ~ 200, 000 
1878 | 3,843,339] 2,228,373} | - - 408,817) - 170,120 - - 6,551 
1879 | 3,064,099) 2,240, 286 - - 226, 639 77,179 - - 40,129 
1880 | 2,123,366) 4,044,523 - - 2,048,015 8, 730 ~ - 16,540 
1881 | 2,077,029] 4,968,504 - 334, 681 608,733} 187,370 ~ - - 
1882 | 1,647,759] 4,589,076 - 511, 882 585,569 70,949 ~ ~ 402 
1883 | 1,763, 002/10, 033, 800 - 556, 870 1, 616, 633 119, 869 ~ - 57,186 
1884 | 1,577, 295)11,192, 722] 7,172,298 723, 658 2,689, 690 491,376 - - 130, 663 
1885 | 1,504,621} 9,900, 282 5,420 303, 593 1, 247,006 182,306 - _ 76,957 
1886 | 1,333,325] 3,672,585] 3,113,334 130, 653 765, 967 569, 202 - - 4, 668 
1887 | 1,783, 698 915, 057 - 162,392 926, 030 353, 044 - - 5,800 
1888 | 1,033,118 52,099 - 135, 048 1, 713, 487 963,778 - - - 
1889 972,918 86, 716 - 130,684} 2,623,137) 575,408 - - - 
1890 | 1,026,364 40,981 ~ 133, 832 2,351, 787] 3,220,926 - - ~ 
1891 | 1,280,725 37,367 - 94, 847 1,184,318 515, 702 - - - 
1892 | 1,463,279 66, 212 - 86, 735 316, 784 224,390 - - 8, 300 
1893 | 2,069,573 413, 837 - 115, 038 299, 081 181,878 - - - 
1894 | 3,027,164 146,540 - 149, 147 439, 209 102,059 - - _ 
1895 | 2,452,274 49, 209 - 99, 842 327, 605 102,393 - - - 
1896 | 2,258,779 65, 669 - 82,184 260,396 114, 826 - - - 
1897 | 2,348, 637 14,054 - 91,412 190,570 129, 238 - - - 
1898 | 3,207,250 692 - 127,505 252,756 364,018 - - 17,542 
1899 | 3,899,877 8,419 267,026 Lol 213 1,081, 930 385, 094 - - 22,000 
1900 | 2,639,565 23 - 199,470 3,255,348] 1,089,827 - - 53,546 
1901 | 2,360,570 8,979 - 269, 061 3, 633, 837| 1,006, 988 - - 280,174 
1902 | 2,114, 690 449 - 370, 838 4,626,841] 2,190,125 - - 475,998 
1903 | 1,823,274 - - 449,542 2,254,267] 1,268,004 - ~ 829,414 
1904 | 1,880,787 33,076 = 748,555 1,879,566) 1,334,397 - 6,249 698, 878 
1905 | 2,071,594 - - 794,410} 4,755,5782) 1,642,042 = 778,491 591,413 
1906 | 1,552,121 - - 59S, 780 3,100, 171) 2,009,528 -— | 1,841,270 496,125 
19076 887, 839 - - 526,583] -1,512,4913| 1,797,871 — | 5,537, 867 91,210 
1908 | 1,723,156 600 - 768, 244 4,369,738} 2,969,049 — 118,910, 253 390, 962 
1909 | 1,873,868 939 - 797, 747 3,874,480} 2,832,295 92, 428/31, 317, 132 561, 207 
1910 | 1,650,707 - - 785, 157 1,278,409} 4,514, 606 53 , 043/19, 868, 064 206,397 
1911 | 2,349,475 2,918 - —5,508 763, 833] 3,742,717 184, 150)23, 715,549 94,321 
1912 | 2,560,938 - - - 1,710,449} 4,116,385 159, 632|22, 264, 130 128, 042 
1913 | 2,259, 642 - - _ 2,406, 9884) 6,057,515] 1,099, 063}15, 279, 837 103,001 
1914 | 2,829, 661 - ~ - 4,348, 000/10, 100,017) 4,498, 717/15, 274, 206 129,575 
1915 | 5,490, 796 - - - 6,914,977|11,049, 030] 4,773, 744)12, 648,242 570,531 
1916 | 6,170, 953 ~ - - 7,861,899] 8,471,229] 4,887,131) 9,825,265) 1,350,473 
1917 | 4,304,589 - - - 4,873,032] 7,838,116] 2,604,280] 6,650,263 609, 752 
1918 | 1,781,957 - - - — | 6,347,201) 1,879, 699 103, 167 - 
1919 | 2,211,964 = - - - | 5,705,348 562,558} 1,723,638 - 
1920 | 4,550,761 - - - 3, 285, 736/38, 869, 683} —235, 608 527,480} —3,5405 
1921 | 5,450,006 - ~ - 731, 018}27, 559, 809 30,036 20,16 - 
1922 | 4,482,610 - - - 9, 649}10, 431, 699 34,770 - 97,000 
1923 | 4,995,184 - - - 59,950) 3,411,510 27,803 - 
1924 | 6,747,395 - - - - | 3,804,427 207, 872 - 196, 418 
1925 110,619, 903 ~ ~ - - | 6,030,320} —124,154 - - 
1926 112,024,456 - - - ~ | 4,805,949 —2,484 - - 
1927 |13, 845, 689 - - ~ - | 2,920,670} 2,823,905 - = 
1 1928 |13, 762,905 71 - - — | 3,281,097] 3,554,503’ - 63, 419° 
1929 |13, 164,582 - = -— | —7,990, 740/16, 818,019] 6,159,563 - - 
1930 | 9,324,177 - - - —25, 856) 6,573,530] 6,472,214 —415 - 
1931 | 9,842,011 ~ - - —277,535/12,009,276| 4,139,690 8,877 - 


1Including $2,725,504, for theimprovement of the St. Lawrence, spent during the previous years by 


Montreal Harbour. Commission. 
$38,583, cost of new car for the Governor General. 


General. ‘Includes New Brunswick Railway. 


Bay Terminals $880,278. 


6Nine months. 


2Including $17,956, cost of new car for the Governor 


eneral. 


3Ineluding 


4Including $15,000, cost of new car for the Governor 


Includes capital expenditure on Hudson 


PRINCIPAL ITEMS OF EXPENDITURE 


Expenditure, 1868-1931—concluded. 


North- 
west 
Terri- 
tories. 


Total 
Capital 
Expendi- 
ture. 
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YR TS eer aes Ph ee tea. Paap eae 


709. 


Ved 0 0U Pe SUR Te TR a ee a ae Neen 


1,000, 000 
745, 965 
- 173,740 
387,810 
230, 851 
135, 885 
299,697 
428, 223 
1,299, 910 
1,299,964 
1, 299, 876 
975, 283 
1,297,905 
1, 243,072 
1,299,970 


Peet aie eye tre re ee er fee er do Pe tee 1 dod ene tie 4G PP ND Ear tae 


10,177,740 
6,922, 743 
7,154,008 
7,599,710 
6, 657, 200 
5, 648,332 
8,241,174 
8,176,317 
7,405, 637 

14, 147,360 

23,977,702 

13, 220, 185 
9,589, 734 
4,439,939 
4,437,460 
4,420,313 
6,.778,6631 
3,115,860 
2,164,457 
3, 088,318 
3,862,970 
3,030, 490 
3,781,311 
-3,523, 160 
4,142,231 
6,201,516 
7,467,370 
7,693,857 

10,077,095 
7,049, 684 
7,879, 102 

11,931,014 

11,912,104 

11,327,792 

30, 428,996 

42,592,122 

29, 655, 703 

30, 813, 767 

30, 939,576 

27,206,046 

37,180,176 

41, 447,320 

38,566, 950 

26, 880, 032 


32,999, 880/43, 111, 904 
14, 827, 758)25, 031,266 
22,307, 366/69, 301, 878 
6, 221, 774/40, 012, 807 
1, 239, 605/16, 295,333 
1,313,022) 9,807,124 
—94, 835)10, 861, 277 
24, 442/16,550,511 

— 29,372)16, 798, 549 
—31, 562/19, 558, 703 
— 26,347) 20, 635, 648 
—5,342, 149)22, 809, 275 
217,494) 22,561,144 
2,500, 000/28, 222,318 


Other Expenditure. 
War 
Railway and Other 
Subsidies. Demob- Charges 
ilization. 
$ $ $ 
- - 37,158 
- - 429, 663 
- - 155, 988 
- - 223, 456 
- - 5,719 
- - 4,019 
- = 2,253,097 
- - 315, 764 
- - 1,388, 984 
- - 385, 413 
- ~ 676, 225 
- - 949,948 
- - 117,772 
- - 201, 885 
- ~ 21,369 
208,000 - 2,567,453 
403, 245 - 502,587 
2,701,249 -—]| 10,534,973 
1,406, 533 - - 
1,027,042 155, 623 
846, 722 - 1,333,328 
1,678,196 - 44,947 
1,265,706 - 68,074 
1,248,216 - 2,093,569 
811,394 - 139, 963 
1,229,885 - 330,354 
1,310,549 - 399, 294 
3,228,746 - 137,185 
416,955 - 682,881 
1,414, 935 - 944,589 
3,201, 220 - 236,399 
725,720 - 1,549, 098 
2,512,329 - 900,312 
2,093, 939 - 1,040,374 
1, 463, 222 - 1,541, 763 
2,046,878 - 6,716, 235 
1,275,630 - 2,277,812 
1,637,574 - 2,487,323 
1,324, 889 ~ 1,583 , 297 
2,037,629 - 3,470, 603 
1,785,887 - 4,999, 283 
2,048, 097 = 4, 280, 227 
1, 284, 892 - 2,988,393 
859, 400 - 7,181, 665 
4,935,507 - 255, 787 
19,036, 237 ~ 2,640, 162 
5,191,507} 60,750,476} 5,186,016 
1,400,171] 166,197,755) 3,186,898 
959,584] 306,488,815) 15,275,345 
720,405] 343,836,802} 10,706,787 
43,805] 446,519,440) —7, 283,582 
334,845} 346,612,955] 19,995,313 
-| 16,997,544 492,048 
- 1,544, 250 301,518 
- 4,464,760} 4,042,931 
—1,523 446,083] 7,902,759 
- 506,931] 8,953,433 
- 191,392] 6,330,092 
- 64,485} 7,814,977 
- 1,656,011 1,705,311 
- —669,399| 2,067,153 
- 59,702) 9,744,021 
- 61, 889 


$ 
14,071, 689 
14, 908, 166 
18,016, 614 
19,293,478 
25,665,975 
39, 039, 808 
33, 498, 076 
32,888,911 
31,958, 144 
32,507, 996 
30,545,772 
30,779, 939 
34,041, 756 
33,796, 643 
34,674, 625 
42,898, 886 
57, 860, 862 
49,163,078 
61,837,569 
41,504, 152 
45, 064, 124 
43,518,198 
41,770,333 
40,793,208 
42,272,136 
40,853,728 
43,008, 234 
42,872,338 
44,096,384 
42,972,756 
45,334,281 
51,542, 635 
52,717,467 
57, 982, 866 
63 , 970, 800 
61, 746,572 
72,255,048 
78,804, 139 
83, 277, 642 
65,778, 138 
112,578, 680 
133, 441,524 
115,395,774 
122, 861, 250 
137, 142,082 
144, 456,878 
186, 241,048 
248,098,526 
339, 702, 502 
498, 203, 118 
576, 660,210 
697, 042, 212 
786 , 030,611 
528, 302,5138 
463 , 528,3898 
434, 735,2778 
370, 589,2478 
351, 169,803 
355, 186,4238 
358, 556,7518 
378, 658,4408 
388, 805,9538 
398, 176,2468 


16, 678, 959|| 440, 008,8558 


8Includes advances to railways (non-active), amounting to $45,780,690 in 1920, $109,662,655 in 1921, 
$97,950,645 in 1922, $77,863,938 in 1923, $23,710,617 in 1924, $9,934,453 in 1925, $10,000,000 in 1926, $10,000,000 
in 1927, $2,932,653 in 1930; together with advances of $5,979,856 in 1923, $1,500,000 in 1924, $900,000 in 1925, 
$668,000 in 1926, $426,817 in 1927, $999,837 in 1928 and $758,000 in 1929, $2,491,297 in 1930, $1,826,942 in 1931 
to the Canadian Government Merchant Marine; also other advances shown at the end of Table 3 on p 
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6.—Census and Estimated Populations, Per Capita Taxation and Total Revenue 
Receipts, Per Capita Expenditure on Consolidated Fund Account and Total 
Expenditure, 1868-1931.! 


Norse.—The years marked with an asterisk (*) are those of the censuses, April 2, 1871; April 4, 1881; 
April 6, 1891; April 1, 1901; June 1, 1911, 1921 and 1931. In all cases down to 1910 the population is estimated 
at the close of each fiscal year; June 30 from 1868 to 1906, and Mar. 31 from 1907 to 1910. For the intercensal 
years 1912 to 1920, and also for 1922 to 1930, the population is estimated as at June 1. The fiscal period of 
1907 is for the nine months ended Mar. 31. 


Per Per 
Capita Capita 
Per Per Ex- Par Per Per Exx- Por 


Capita | Capita] pend- Capita | Capita | pend- 


i Capita : Capita 
Fiscal] Popula- | Rev-. | Total | iture | ‘Total | Fiscal| Popula- | Bev- | Total | iture 


Year.| tion. foe, aes ean Dis- || Year.| tion. asa! ee Cue Dis- 
Tax- Re- soli- oe Tax- Re- soli- pues 

ation. | ceipts. | dated | ™&?"- ation. | ceipts. | dated | M&2's: 

und Fund 
Acct Acct 

No. $ $ $ $ No. $ $ $ $ 
1868...| 3,372,000 3:47 4.05 4-00 4-17)|1898...} 5,199,000 5-55 7:80 7°47 8-72 
1869...| 3,413,000 3-26 4-21 4-11 4-37/1899...| 5,259,000 6:62 8-89 7:97 9-80 
1870...| 3,454,000 3-79 4-29 4-15 5-22/11900...| 5,322,000 7:16 9-59 8-07 9-90 
1871*..| 3,485,761 4-68 5-55 4.48 §-53)/1901*..| 5,371,315 7-19 9-78 8-72} 10-79 
1871...! 3,518,000 4-64 5-50 4.44 5-48]/1901...| 5,403,000 7°15 9-72 8-67} 10-73 
1872...! 3,611,000 5-04 5-74 4-87 7-11/1902...] 5,532,000 7°79) 10-49 9-18} 11-56 
1873...| 3,668,000 4-80 5-67 5-23] 10-6411903...) 5,673,000 8-59) 11-64 9-11) 10-88 
1874...) 3,825,000 5-26 6°33 6-10 8-76]1904...| 5,825,000 9-17} 12-18 9-55} 12-40 
1875...| 3,887,000 5-32 6-34 6-10 8-46]1905...| 5,992,000 9-02} 11-88) 10-57) 13-15 
1876...| 3,949,000 4-71 5-70 6-20 8-09]1906...| 6,171,000 9-73} 12-99) 10-90) 13-49 
1877...) 4,013,000 4-4] 5-50 5-86 8-10/1907...| 6,302,000 8-18} 10-71 8-18} 10-44 
1878...| 4,079,000 4-37 5-49 5-76 7-49]1908...| 6,491,000} 11-24) 14-80) 11-81) 17-34 
1879...) 4,146,000 4-46 5-48 5:90 7-42/1909...| 6,695,000 9-26} 12-71) 12-56) 19-93 
1880...| 4,215,000 4-38 5-53 5-90 8-08)/1910...| 6,917,000] 10-85} 14-67} 11-48] 16-68 
1881*..| 4,324,810 5-54 6-85 5-90 7-82/1911*..| 7,206,643; 12-31) 16-34; 12-18} 17-04 
1881...| 4,337,000 5-52 6-83 5-88 7-7911912...| 7,365,205] 14-16} 18-48) 13-33) 18-62 
1882...| 4,384,000 6-28 7-62 6-18 7-9111913...] 7,527,208] 17-70} 22-41) 14-89) 19-19 
1883...) 4,433,000 6-60 8-08 6-48 9-6811914...] 7,692,832) 16:40} 21-21] 16-56) 24-21 
1884...) 4,485,000 5-68 7-11 6:94)  12-90/1915...] 7,862,078} 12-40} 16-93) 17-24) 31-56 
1885...| 4,539,000 5-59 7-23 7-72] 10-80/1916...} 8,035,584] 15-51) 21-42) 16-22) 42-27 
1886...| 4,589.000 5-49 7°23 8-50} 13-48)//1917...| 8,180,160} 21-36) 28-45) 18-17) 60-93 
1887...) 4,638,000 6-18 7°71 7-69 8-95]}1918...| 8,328,382} 23-62] 31-31) 21-41) 69-24 
1888...| 4,688,000 6:01 7°66 7°84 9-61//1919...] 8,478,546) 27-56) 386-91) 27-45) 82-21 
1889...| 4,740,000 6-45 8-19 7-79 9-18/11920...| 8,631,475] 34-01) 40-52} 35-20) 91-07 
1890...) 4,793,000 6:58 8-33 7°52 8-71)1921*..| 8,788,483] 41-96} 49-64] 41-09} 60-11 
1891*..| 4,833,239 6-25 7-98 7-52 8-44/119222..| 8,919,000) 35-87) 42-86} 38-97) 51-97 
1891...| 4,844 000 6-24 7:96 7-50 8-42)119232..1 9,009,005} 37-24) 44-74) 36-88) 48-26 
1892...| 4,889,000 5-79 7-55 7°52 8-65)/19242..| 9,142,009] 37-38} 44-47} 35-53) 40-53 
1893...| 4,936,000 5-93 7°73 7-46 8- 28111925 2..| 9,293,000) 31-63} 37-83) 34:32) 37-78 
1894...) 4,984,000 5-52 7°29 7-54 8-79]19262..| 9,45),000) 24-66} 40-52) 33-93) 37-59 
1895...} 5,034,000 5-04 6°75 7:58 8-52/19272..| 9,635,000) 35-98} 41-56) 33:17] 37-21 
1896...| 5,086,000 5-45 7°20 7°26 8-67/19282..| 9,833,000} 37-09] 48-69) 34-19) 38-51 
1897...| 5,142,000 5-55 7°36 7-46 8-36)|19292..}10,027,090| 39-49) 45-89) 35-00} 388-78 
19302..}10,236,000) 37-09] 43-69) 385-06} 39-01 


1931*../10,374,196] 28-56) 34-33) 37-55) 42-41 


1S8ee the tables on pp. 718-713 for the figures on which this table is based. 


2The per capita figures for the years 1922-193) inclusive are worked out on the bas‘s of the rev:sed 
population estimates (see p. 110). 
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7.—Per Capita Revenue Receipts and Expenditure, by Principal Items, 1925-31. 
RECEIPTS. 
Notr.—See Table 2 on p. 707 for the figures on which this table is based. 


Item of Receipts. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
Consolidated Fund Re- 
ceipts— $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TAXATION— 
MPR TOMS sere oeietOTh a: 11-65 13-48 14-74 15-96 18-67 17-59 12-86 
HUSCISOM Or ect Tt cele. 4-16 4-54 5-04 5-84 6-35 6:37 5:66 
War Tax Revenue— 

BAAD ate ee cos eer eth saat se 0-13 0-12 0-12 0-12 0-12 0-14 0-14 
Trust and loan com- 

DANICS RA es aan: 0-03 0-03 0-03 0-04 - = = 
Insurance companies.... 0-09 0-10 0-10 0-10 0-09 - - 
Business profits........ 0-29 0-12 0:07 0-10 0-05 0-01 - 
INGOMO tH sso cnh oe: - 6-05 5-88 4-92 5-75 5-92 6-76 6-97 


Sales tax, tax on cheq- 
’ ues, transportation 


PAX RCUC scree ce ob sah cs 9-23 10-39 10-96 9-18 8-29 6-22 3-40 
Totals from Taxation... 31-63 34-66 35-98 32:09 39-49 37-09 29-03 
Non-Tax RevENvE— 
Interest on investments... 1-22 0-90 0-89 1-11 1-22 1-32 1-02 
Post Ofice tee 2 od es 3-10 3-21 3-02 8-21 3-05 3°27 2-96 
Other revenue............ 1:37 1-52 1:49 1-58 1-66 1-57 1-24 
Total Consolidated Fund re- 
COURS er LO OM cae. ke 37°32 40-29 41-38 42-99 45-42 43-25 34-25 
Special Receiptsy ss. 5. hae... 0-50 0-23 0-18 0-70 0:47 0-44 0-64 
Grand Totals, Receipts... 37-82 40-52 41-56 43-69 45-89 43-69 34-89 
EXPENDITURE. 
Notre.—See Table 3 on pp. 708-709 for the figures on which this table is based. 
Item of Expenditure. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
PAST LCLEL GE Oma cs oecw puke tevacanstoaenv sce 0-62 0-61 0-61 0-66 0-72 0-91 0-88 
Charges on debt.............. 14-60 13-92 13-56 13-20 12-56 12-02 11-78 
Civil Government............ 1-12 1-14 1-13 1-18 1-18 1-20 1-22 
Customs and Excise.......... 0-82 1-03 1-05 1-10 1-28 1-29 1-27 
Dominion Lands.........:... 0-37 0-39 0-44 0-42 0-50 0-54 0-48 
iniaiowationts ren oamin. Lace 0-30 0-25 0-24 0-28 0-26 0-27 0-22 
iftte ean int Soe aes ee meas 0-39 0-39 0-40 0-43 0-46 0-50 0-57 
WGOPISIATION . 5 joss éciete ccssecee aloes « 0-26 0:45 0-47 0-21 0-23 0-23 0-45 
National Defence lt 
Naval and Air Services).. 1-26 1-33 1-35 1-60 1-79 1-96 2-09 
PON BIONS eek ee cc face.o.s 3 3°75 3-94 3°93 4-05 4.14 3:96 4.43 
OSTONECO sek ce ae nae tie cad 3-21 3-23 3-22 op2D 3°34 3°43 3-50 
Public Won | INCONIC...0 4.0. 4; 1-29 1-42 1-16 1-43 1-70 1-78 2-29 
Nit ROMCO ns oh és tapas 0:22 0-22 0-22 0-23 0-26 0-28 0-28 
pee Civil Re-establish- 

1 CEG et ibh., damon. 5 of goign Sts 0-94 0-82 0-72 0-71 0-79 0-83 0-94 
Moldiors’ Land Settlement . 0-15 0-13 0-13 0-14 0-14 0-13 0-13 
Subsidies to provinces........ 1-32 1-31 1-30 1-27 1-25 1-22 1-68 
Trade and Commerce........ 0-41 0-43 0-38 0-36 0-39 0-42 0-58 
Other Ordinary expenditure 3-29 2-92 | 2-86 3-69 4-01 “4-09 4-76 
sg one <2 ered Expen ti- 

5G) ka Rae Cee 4-32 33°93 33°17 34-19 35°06 35-06 37°55 
Special expenditure........... 0:47 0-69 0-81 0-34 0-14 0-95 1-61 
ther Disbursements— 
Capital expenditure. . . 1-78 1-78 2-03 2-10 eat 2-21 2-72 
Advances to railways and 
Merchant Marine......... 1-17 1-13 1-08 0:10 0:08 0-53 0-18 
Miscellanecu3.............. 0:05 0-06 0-12 1-78 1:29 0-26 0-35 
Grand Totals, Expenditure. 37-79 | 887-59 37-21 38-51 38-78 39-01 42-41 


( se ier capita figures in this table are worked out on the basis of the revised population estimates 
see p 


Subsection 3.—War Tax Revenue. 
An account of the various war taxes imposed in 1915 and subsequently has 
already been given on pp. 703-5 in the introduction to this section. For conven- 
ience of reference the amounts received from these taxes since the beginning are 
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segregated and the totals paid in to the Receiver-General are given in Table 8. The 
taxes imposed on banks, trust and loan companies and insurance companies are 
collected by the Department of Finance. The excise war taxes, the business profits 
war tax and the income war tax are collected by the Department of National Revenue, 
formerly the Customs and Excise Department. The amounts of excise war taxes 
collected from different sources in the last six fiscal years are given in Table 9, while 
Table 10 contains the details by provinces for the latest year. The amounts collected 
in income war tax and business profits war tax are given by provinces for the two 
latest fiscal years in Table 11. (See also Tables 34 to 38 of this chapter.) 


- §.—War Tax Revenue Received, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1915-31. 


Trust Total 

Year Banks and Loan ee Business Income Cees War 

: ; Com- ee Profits. Tax. Ritise Tax 
panies Pant Revenue. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
[Oil oiieteee fn trea r - - - - - 98,057 98,057 
LOR GF, Se tase ener 1,300,447; 324,250! 459,247 - = 1,536,838] 3,620,782 
LO Re eee ee ae 1,114,023 202,415} 419,699] 12,506,517 - 2,059,584] 16,302,238 
NOES. COS NS RaA ge Paces iwc 1,115,758; 269,129} 496,540) 21,271,084 - 2,227,390) 25,379,901 
COTO 5 ghee eT. ee 1,099,764) 323,340] 546,114] 32,970,062} 9,349,720) 11,888,508] 56,177,508 
1020 Saree eee re te 1,170,223 274,216] 638,731) 44,145,184] 20,263,740] 15,587,707) 82,079,801 
1921.. 1,257,534] 293,802 807,667| 40,841,401] 46,381,824] 78,803,099} 168,385,327 
1922.. 1,293,697) 283,994 749,959} 22,815,667) 78,684,355) 738,656,489] 177,484,161 
EPR eae ok ae 1,244,437) 312,392 852,328] 13,031,462] 59,711,538) 106,482,718] 181, 634,875 
OD Aiea tier te 1,236,957| 308,632 857,587| 4,752,681) 54,204,028) 120,676,376) 182,036,261 
1925.. 1,217,754} 315,315] 867,902) 2,704,427) 56,248,043) 85,810,717| 147,164,158 
WAG) Be a OS © eZ 1,176,869 326,714) 950,221 1,173,449] 55,571,962] 98,097,106] 157,296,321 
Lore 1,174, 665 335,368] 947,830 710,102} 47,386,309] 105,613,160) 156,167,434 
LOO Ree ocr ener 1,224,645} 345,430] 999,003 956,031] 56,571,047} 90,222,931} 150,319, 087 
1192 Or ee eee Pete < acae 1,242,399 7,641 894, 864 455 ,232| 59,422,323] 83,007,283] 145,029,742 
LOSO serge enue cee 1,408, 420 6262 74,416 173,300] 69,020,726} 63,409,143) 134,085,379 
LOS NSS em peas cite tenea ae 1,429, 264 6 74,250 34,430] 71,048,022] 34,734,661] 107,320, 633 
Totals........... 19, 706,856! 3,922, 0183110, 636,358! 198,631,029! 683,863,637| 973,911, 767|1,890,581, 665 


1A mounts paid in to Receiver-General. 
2T here were refunds in excess of revenue of $626 for 1930. 


9.—_Summary of Excise War Taxes Collected by the Department of Customs and 
ew the Department of National Revenue), fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
926-31. 


(Accrued Revenue.) 


Item. 1926. 1927. 1928 1929. 1930. 1931 
$ $ $ $ 
IUICONCOS Sater eee: 35, 666 37,0386 35, 839 38, 690 44,530 38,339 
Stampsoer a eens 9,278,589} 8,880,517) 4,411,086] 3,867,810) 5,559,844) 3,609,180 
Matches statue. Ween bis 2,191,999) 2,874,728) 2,148,431 1,502,395 1,794,556] 1,838,232 
ARSC SOCCOLONIKERL, saaahan Oke ode ne 3,474,991 2,208, 582 838,286] 1,025,661 742,471 398, 444 
Confectioneiyie..... pees eee. _ - - - = - 
Playing cardceee.cs sae oee oes 277,929 286, 022 224,860 268, 752 291,184 290,035 

AAR SHAG wae tele ee tae te 321,807 311,701 320,627 328,764 329,217 256,551 
\ USES Be cick, So eeamen cr n eneee 95, 459 118,080 170, 987 POL Alu 299, 466 262,225 
Ale, beer and porter......... 5, 466, 628 5,198,503 6,320,590 7,953, 133 7,475,125 6,541,366 
Beverages and carbonic acid 

PAS, Ao ee cee tue eee cs 38,279 27,550 - - = = 
sransponrtations: «ct masieeee < 2,404,371 2,452,780 2,534,982] . 2,647,801 650, 172 204 
Embossed cheques.......... 345,013 368, 238 174, 353 13,276 3,973 790 
Embossed cheques (Depart- 

THON tall) estates cea ee ee 149,585 76,521 174, 957 195,201 186, 240 187,337 
Penalties and interest....... - - 146, 783 183 , 934 169, 452 278,577 
DAless GOMIESulChees one. ea 57,253, 867| 63,940,130} 55,379,084] 49,151,636) 34,936,376] 16,586,976 
Other domestic war tax 

TOVENUC TR. nto terete os - - - - - 

Domestic Totals....... 81,334,184) 86,780,388) 72,880,865] 67,388,770| 52,482,606) 30,288,256 
Importations— 
BIGSUE ae ie ema eleneeca meee 16,771,226} 18,365,540) 16,721,160} 14,495,036] 9,922,325) 4,196,929 

HX CISCO 2 atc eee ere 1,122,924 1,577,400} 2,060,061] 2,130,360] 1,748,665 886, 681 
Gross Totals, Excise Taxes.! 99,228, 334:'106, 723,328 1! 91, 662,0861' 84,014,1661' 64,153,5961' 35,371,906! 


Includes refunds, etc., of $1,131,229 in 1926, $1,110,168 in 1927, $1,439,155 in 1928, $1,006,883 in 
1929, $744,453 in 1930 and $637,245 in 1931. 
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10.—Excise War Taxes Collected by the Department of National Revenue, by Pro- 
vinces, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931. 


(Accrued Revenue.) 


Pravines. Licences. Stamps. Matches. eid Sales 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Hadward Island... 4/55. 8..0 0.0! 234 10, 653 - ~ 9,588 
INGVE COVA Seats 5 cas lal tram aen se oes 1,118 79, 853 _ 108 273, 804 
IN Oy MESES WACK vs cheese 'ae.0: aed eetat <3 hes 866 64, 609 - 234 179,209 
EPIL] O21 Ce OR NS, AES OREM Ce Sco te RE» 12,309 1,087,110 875,172 13,391 5,365,927 
OBESE TO SE Rs cee cotton tate oseas 17,044 1,546, 663 963,061 Byars ly 9,342,241 
ERTL DSks Bete Sees. als PEN okiias.« aed 1,460 177,530 - L163 466, 483 
SNE GCNO WANS coaiio nc o.e eis ase ak 501 152,230 - 3,047 109, 432 
I | OTN tk eee gua, cine the ER os ce a 1,086 204,765 - 605 228,079 
Brinton pias tee ee 3,647 274, 688 - 2,779 611,972 
NAMGGIEL OPTILORYANK 00.5 eee ee abe ac cee 4 853 - - 242 
Departmental sales: ... S23)... sae. eaves’: - 10,226 - - = 
DLAI Ee. ers aha etka Te 38,339} 3,609,180) 1,888,233 398,444) 16,586,977 
; Ale 
: Playing : : E Transpor- 
Province. sie Cigars. Wines. Beer 3 
Cards. cniikPorten: tation. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island.................. - - - - - 
ING AO COLI ae eee ene aioe in. aks = 102 - 87,288 - 
Now Dring wick tc. cite cet sa dh. newt ed - 77 - 28,849 - 
ONGDEG ee ene eT as ee eR era as et 124,704 143,477 - 3,432,809 = 
ONtATi geet tite ese al de: eek: 165, 331 109, 837 251, 772 1,459, 089 49 
MSRTEOD AG. wc bienctine cB Pore Srskdas 8 sere ols - = 531 433,212 - 
SAR RATCNO WAN . chet o nh ot eae Joie See ton - - 188, 691 - 
fullstip ih °° Sis beeS Pepe me se Oe REE e ee aT Se - 220 ~ 458 , 305 - 
Bratiseue olmimpise abe aos bcos ck ne - 2,837 9,922 453,124 155 
NarkOMm erritory tte ee ete eee - - - - - 
Departmental Sales: a<dsiscc chiefs cru? . - - - = = 
WROGAISTH so FLO. cee csee cro kt 299,035 256, 550 262,225) 6,541,367 204 
Importations. 
Penalties : 
- Embossed Domestic 
Province. and : ——_——_——_—_—————__| Total. 
Cheques. Pearae. Total. 
. Sales. Excise. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island....... - 6 20,481 7,433 4,479 32,393 
PUOVAROCOUIDE... eich. eek. if 1732 444,012 117,325 35, 138 596,475 
New Brunswick............. - 4,262 278,106 124,938 20,368 423,412 
WAGIIAE DER. Ol. fasts oreo o.sne 144 $5,172)" 11, 1407215 1,115, 250 195,235) 12,450,700 
PAREN HeM oe i Pare e1ste eons 356 124,353) 14,356,983 1,761,582 423,430] 16,541,995 
[PEST 6) 0}; ee 153 1,235 1,081, 767 294,000 74,722 1,450, 489 
Saskatchewan............... 8 2,310 456,219 135,619 13,601 605, 439 
Metisse ac, tae toes. eek t - 5, DoD 898,615 146,340 30,102 1,075,057 
British Columbia........... 120 53,851 1,413,095 490,601 88 , 963 1,992, 659 
Yukon Territory............ - - 1,099 3,436 644 5,179 
Departmental Sales......... 187,337 100 197, 663 ~ - 197, 663 
British Post Office Parcels. = - - 445 - 445 


J eae 188, 125 278,576] °30,288,255| 4,196,969 886,682] 35,371,906 
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11.—_Amounts Collected under the Income War Tax Act and the Business Profits 
War Tax Act, by Provinces, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1930 and 1931. 


1930. 1931. 
Province. Income Business Income Business 
War Profits Total. War Profits Total. 
Tax. War Tax. Tax. War Tax. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island....... 45,179 = 45,179 45,671 - 45,671 
INOVa Scotties oa oe 647,213 689 647,902 666, 009 —22 665, 987 
New Brunswick............. 611,978 - 611,978 612,947 - 612,947 
Qlehbee aw Hee eee 23,308,394 32,353| 23,340,747) 23,087,571 5,497| 23,093,068 
Ontario... 2 ‘eS Been ye 33, 128, 632 124,582] 33,253,214) 34,713,871 26,655] 34,740,526 
Manito bares. tat. cs aces tree 3,707, 769 10,356 3,718,125 3,001,001 - Spool hal 
Saskatchewan............... 1,037,406 955 1,038,360 932,954 - 932,954 
Albetta. #4839. 595) 4.53258 2,000,979 3,041 2,004,521 2,316, 043 2,300} 2,318,348 
British Columbia........... 4,495,649 825 4,496,474 5,106, 454 - 5,106, 454 
ikon’... 2. 45th oaks ee 19,857 - 19,857 19,034 = 19,034 
Eeads@ tice: tte... ee 17,670 - 17,670 9,697 - 9,697 
TWotals..............| 69,029, 726 173,301} 69,194,027]| 71,048,022 34,430) 71,082, 452 


Subsection 4.—Inland Revenue. 


Under the Inland Revenue Act (R.S.C., 1906, c. 5), the Department of Inland 
Revenue until 1918 had the control and management of standard weights and 
measures and of the collection of excise duties, of stamp duties, internal taxes, 
bridge and ferry tolls and rents. It administered the Statutes which dealt with 
the adulteration of food and other articles, electricity and gas inspection, patent 
medicines, petroleum, naphtha and the analysis of fertilizers and feeding stuffs. 
This Department also established the food standards, which were put into force 
by Orders in Council under the authority of section 26 of the Adulteration Act. 
By Order in Council dated May 18, 1918, the Department of Customs and the 
Department of Inland Revenue were amalgamated and combined under the name 
_ of the Department of Customs and Inland Revenue, under one Minister of the 
Crown. By Order in Council dated June 3, 1918, the administration of the Gas, 
Electric Light, and Weights and Measures Inspection Acts, the Adulteration of Food, 
Commercial Feeding Stuffs, Fertilizers, Proprietary and Patent Medicine, and 
Inspection of Water Meters Acts was transferred to the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, as from Sept. 1, 1918. On June 4, 1921, the Department of Customs 
and Inland Revenue was consolidated as the Department of Customs and Excise 
(11-12 George V, c. 26). : 


As from April 1, 1927, the name of this Department, which collects the great 
bulk of the revenue of the Dominion, was changed to Department of National 
Revenue by authority of 17 Geo. V, c. 34. This Act provides for three chief depart- 
mental officers--the Commissioner of Customs, the Commissioner of Excise and 
the Commissioner of Income Tax, while an Assistant Commissioner of Customs 
may also be appointed. In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931, the gross amount 
of customs duties collected by the Department was $149,250,992, as compared with 
199,011,628 in 1930, $200,479,505 in 1929, $171,872,768 in 1928 and $158,966,367 
in 1927. The total of excise duties and excise war taxes collected in the fiscal year 
ended Mar. 31, 1931, was $93,986,975, as compared with $129,822,444 in 1930 and 
$148,376,494 in 1929. The total of income tax collected in the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1931, was $71,048,022, and of business profits war tax $34,430. 
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Canadian Excise Tariff.—The following is a statement of the Canadian 
excise tariff, as existing on July 1, 1931:— 


Spirits— TEpAaceo,; DOr lb eacasmac erence nee cee} $ 0-20 
When made from raw grain, per proof gal. .$ 9-00 Cigarettes, weighing not more than 3 lb per 
When made from malted barley 9-02 thousand, per thousands. ..0.... .ose> peak aes 6-00 
When made from imported molasses or Cigarettes, weighing more than 3 lb. per 
other sweetened matter free of customs thousand, per thousand): 2.440575 oe te ae 
Gntyt por Drool wel! Os ct ar: com aa aed 9-03 Foreign raw leaf tobacco, unstemmed, per 
RUE OE LIE So Seem he oe cate on cms eine se 0-03 BUANGATC Dy spots. Rei ee eke ieee 0-40 
Malt, imported, crushed or ground, perlb... 0-05 Foreign raw leaf tobacco, stemmed, per 
Malt liquor, when made in whole or part BCANGATC Cl Det octed «ca os Tee Ce SB, car eee 0-60 
from any other substance than malt, per Canada, twist tobacco, per Ib.............60- 0-20 
WAG Me eee ae eh tke inenicsac ene 0-15 DSnwit, DOL Dasa se hat sob Cee esi ein cee 0-20 
: Cicarst per thousand. ..ssc<cen che tere cites 3°00 


When, however, any person is licensed by the Minister of National Revenue 
to manufacture patent and proprietary medicines, extracts, essences and pharma- 
ceutical preparations by the use of spirits in bond, subject to the Excise Act and 
regulations thereunder, the following duties of excise are collected: when made 
from raw grain, $2.40 per proof gallon; when made from malted barley, $2.42 per 
proof gallon; when made from imported molasses or other sweetened matter free 
of customs duty, $2.43 per proof gallon. Druggists, licensed by the Minister of 
National Revenue to prepare prescriptions for medicines and pharmaceutical 
preparations, are also allowed to use limited quantities of spirits, testing not less 
than 50 p.c. over proof, on payment of the above lower manufacturers’ rates of 
duty. A drawback of 99 p.c. of the duty may be granted when domestic spirits, 
testing not less than 50 p.c. over proof, are delivered in limited quantities to uni- 
versities, scientific or research laboratories, or to hospitals for medicinal purposes 
only. 


Revenue from Excise Duties.—The inland revenue collected from excise 
duties, other than war taxes, is shown by items for the last six fiscal years in 
Table 12. Tobacco, including cigarettes, is shown by the figures to be supplying 
about 71 p.c. of the revenue from excise duties. 


12.— Details of Excise Duties Collected, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926-31. 


(Accrued revenues as shown in the Report of the Commissioner of Excise.) 


Item. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 


10,932,578] 13,904,584) 18,267,537) 19,344,599) 18,534,658) 11,821,701 
113, 933 223 , 833 239, 245 351,440 347,648 388, 827 
3,840,774} 3,811,557] 4,277,066) 4,756,945) 4,495,651) 4,140,360 
27,919,051] 30,638,418) 34,702,359) 39,307,618) 41,671,417] 41,701,767 


fo nde age Ape 539,300 536, 845 549, 896 576, 883 593, 052 537,315 
Poste BONG |. Citi FS eee s 100 150 150 150 150 200 
Manufactures in bond........ 17,250 17,350 17,700 17,020 17,950 17,150 
Other receipts................ 7,245 7,176 8,170 7,673 8,322 7,749 
ra UNG coca ain an 5 5 5 43,370,231) 49,139,913) 58,062,123) 64,362,328) 65,668, ee 58,615, 069 


Statistics of Licences and Distillation.—As a by-product of the collection 
of excise duties, statistics are compiled of excise licences issued and of distillation; 
figures for recent years are given in Tables 13 and 14. 
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13.—_Number of Excise Licences Issued, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1925-31. 


Description. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
No No. No No. No No No 
Distillers: 0%. 2 eee eee 16 18 20 23 25 28 27 
Brewers and maltsters’>"-".......3.2 4. oPiere 79 87 93 93 95 94 98 
Tobacco manufacturers..................05. 70 65 56 58 57 56 56 
Civarimanulacturersyy eee 113 110 106 90 83 82 76 
Petroleummreiners™ te tere 18 21 Dik 22 21 22 22 


Manufacturers in Bond— 
Perfumes, pharmaceutical preparations, 


bert Stee ee ies BS ea ee eee 348 343 345, 346 330 338 337 
@henicalistillss..ccroncrasee ee a eee 164 156 151 152 144 ass 133 
Wood alcohol manufacturers.............. 7 8 6 6 6 8 6 
Malt vinegar brewers..............2.+.05- 3 3 3 3 4 4 5 
Still manufacturers and importers......... als 18 24 26 24 29 26 
Acetic acid manufacturers................ 2 2 3 3 3 3 3 
Bonded warehouses..............22ee0005. 46 41 42 62 51 49 48 
RectiiersssReeuss,. Ss. Cie tease ee 1 1 - = - - - 
Compounders'eicukoere cee eee 2 2 3 3 4 6 6 
Canadian leaf stemmers.................- - - 8 9 10 10 9 


14.—Statistics of Distillation, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1926-31. 


Schedule. : 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929, 1930. 1931. 

Licences issued.......... No. 18 20 23 BS 28 27 
Licence fees............. $ 4,500 5,000 6,125 6,625 7,750 6,125 
Grain, etc., for Distillation— 

Mia it ese ake ee Ib. | 6,109,455 | 12,650,807 | 25,116,100 | 39,170,372 | 42,064,219 19,519,949 

Imdtanicornvecee. ket: “| 37,496,955 | 62,478,906 | 78,871,584 |106,112,316 |114,942,991 | 35,879,402 

LEAR ciate ee, ie RS © “| 12,506,822 | 21,129,081 | 53,617,695 | 80,449,536 | 78,075,195 | 47,421,646 

Oats and other grain.. “ 380,385 283 , 950 139,184 228,102 257,510 64,150 

Wiheati? - leash. ie is 46,800 | 1,616,020 249, 660 - - - 

ICO. Pee eee, ae, See sf - = = 84,523 58,330 - 
Total grain used........ “| 56,540,417 | 98,158,764 |157,994,223 |226,044,849 |235,398,245 | 102,885,147 
Molasses used........... “ | 45,051,831 | 68,847,481 | 49,801,495 | 78,099,601 | 61,036,607 | 70,304,701 
Proof spirits manufac- 


tuned «2834 - proof gal.| 5,434,329 | 9,121,051 | 11,596,200 | 16,816,312 | 16,813,433 9,286, 780 
Duty Collected Ex-man- 

ufactory on Deficien- 

cies and Asesssment— 


Proomeavons.... ee ee 6, 153 1,585 3,817 131 312 965 

PATI OUI tase eee cat ete $ 55,480 14,272 34, 422 1,178 2,813 8,677 
Total duty collected 

plus licence fees....... $ 59,980 |. 19,272 40,547 7,803 10,563 14,802 


Alcohol and Tobacco Taken out of Bond.—In Table 15 are shown the 
quantities of spirits, malt liquor, malt, cigars, cigarettes and tobacco taken out 
of bond for consumption in the fiscal years ended 1901 to 1931. 


Between 1920 and 1931 the number of cigars taken out of bond fell from 
270,089,761 to 177,841,987 and the quantity of tobacco from 23,049,012 Ib. to 
22,520,345 lb. On the other hand, the consumption of cigarettes increased from’ 
2,440,982,912 to 5,082,314,590. 


Between 1923 and 1931 spirits taken out of bond (exclusive of imported 
spirits) has risen from 729,678 gal. to 1,180,536 gal., although there has been a 
decided drop since 1929 when the figure was 2,016,802 gal. Malt liquor shows 
an increase of from 36,789,195 gal. to 58,641,404 gal. over the same period, 
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15.— Quantities of Spirits, Malt Liquor, Malt and Tobacco Taken Out of Bond for 
Consumption, fiscal years ended 1901-31. 


(For earlier years see 1916-17 Year Book, p. 528.) 


Fiscal Year. Spirits.1 eae Malt. Cigars. Cigarettes. Tobacco. 
gal. gal. lb. No. No. lb. 
oS UR eae eae ore 2,707,919 25,108, 254 64,723,616 | 141,096,889 | 121,383,584 11,330,345 
5) SRE da Sere Me 2,933, 183 27, 623, 767 71,440,519 151,780,516 134, 236, 034 11,569, 632 
OD e esoterce 2,979, 268 25,755,154 67, 608, 157 168, 290, 422 176, 435, 240 12,507,944 
UE Meet 5 3,481, 287 27,335,985 75,430,347 180, 485, 202 211,302,041 12,574,524 
1D ats te hee Aka 3,112,843 30,330,370 75,517,352 | 186,110,777 | 250,860,387 13,444, 611 
LQOD ME oh eiaanes 3,545, 785 33, 250, 637 85,699, 102 193, 827,342 269, 334, 939 14,517,911 
a NL ferent arene) as 3, 033, 439 26, 505, 831 ‘ 69,176, 871 154, 253, 260 266,377,710 11,318,538 
NOOB Beste. trict oe 3,918, 657 38, 800, 380 98,579, 733 200, 133, 255 384, 809,344 15,971, 609 
FOOD cy. Gaeta tele 3,627,266 37,317, 964 92,631,306 192,105,371 356, 756, 130 17,217,710 
POLE eoodtaioe 3,777,156 38,558, 210 95,166, 134 205, 820, 851 451,095,138 17,961,279 
LOD Te Pict se ee oe ots 4,146, 452 41,752,448 101,525, 430 227,585, 692 585, 935,370 18, 903,322 
1) Leja a aa as 4,562,382 47,518, 647 114, 029, 523 252,718, 242 782, 663, 841 21,419,046 
TSTSPe eee ES 4,999, 937 52,314, 400 123 , 920, 607 294,772, 933 977, 743,301 22,371, 636 
OLAS cottres coe 4,762,618 56, 060, 846 133, 794, 639 288,219,892 |1,166,023,170 22,248, 760 
TOLD. eee ete 4,021,090 47,963,225 111, 037, 743 236,866,542 |1,090, 125,936 21,180,857 
AS HG ee Seep re yest 2 3, 629,324 39, 638,877 89,476, 590 207,647,808 |1,082,324,710 20, 698, 241 
TOUTS en cee 4,118,147 34, 827, 284 78, 815, 746 239,752,252 11,307,276, 750 20, 735,080 
RRO Vos case se aa pera 4,591,972 28,442,427 59, 626,049 254,445,945 11, 664, 709, 933 21,780, 168 
POLO Stee ee eee oc 2,941,108 26,024,117 49,184,747 221,087,110 |1,553, 468, 890 19,980,446 
TOQO eta crow os 3, 816, 124 36, 863, 867 69,975, 631 270,089,761 |2,440, 982,912 23,049,012 
1A d pen te do oe Se 2,816,071 35,509, 757 82,210,351 214, 262,197 |2,439, 832,278 19,389, 268 
O22 ort oct 730, 474 38,404,346 87,561,176 181,255,533 |2,450,397, 154 20,528, 228 
TRAE ae a eS ee Se 729, 678 36, 789,195 84,922,024 183,965,151 |1,917,773, 908 22,072,709 
1 EP Lemme eacona ck ae 899,291 43,717, 823 105, 446, 169 198,042,909 |2,420, 052,731 21,172,307 
LEAT eae tae a 910,316 48,106,177 118, 237, 385 168,097,387 |2,531, 693, 150 20, 870, 651 
ROZG eee. ote 1,082,785 52,443,505 127,789,729 174,363,188 |2,883, 448, 160 21,595, 483 
192726 oe kee. 1,404,111 51, 726, 251 126, 967,976 175,335,838 |3,333,999, 860 21,589,772 
1O28 eee ere oa kk 1,896,357 58,391,360 142,543, 947 181, 730,614 |3, 927,022,325 21,907, 747 
AG20 Ae seach es 2,016, 802 65,719, 129 158,490,019 190,981,166 |4,607,500, 425 21,973,221 
1 Uae es es a 1, 926, 063 62,992,156 149, 746, 711 196,251,957 |5, 035,878, 655 22,195,455 
OSM sees sek kee 1,180,536 58, 641, 404 137,997, 652 177, 841,987 |5,082,314,590 22,520,345 
1Exclusive of imported spirits. 2Nine months. 3Including snuff. 


Subsection 5.—Provincial Subsidies. 


Tables 16 and 17 show the subsidies for individual years and other payments 
made by the Dominion to the Provincial Governments for each of the fiscal years 
ended from 1926 to 1931 (Table 16), and the totals paid from Confederation to 
1931 (Table 17). The provincial subsidies payable by the Dominion Government 
were originally settled by the British North America Act, 1867 (30 and 31 Vict., 
c. 3, s. 118) but were revised by the British North America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII, 
ce. 11). Under the revised settlement each Provincial Government receives: (a) a 
fixed grant according to population and (b) a grant at the rate of 80 cents per head 
of the population up to 2,500,000, and at the rate of 60 cents per head of so much 
of the population as exceeds that number. The province of British Columbia 
received an additional grant of $100,000 per annum for a period of 10 years from 
1907.1 An additional grant of $100,000 per annum is payable to Prince Edward 
Island under an Act of 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 42), and the payments to Manitoba were 
revised by the Extension of Boundaries (Manitoba) Act, 1912 (2 Geo. V, c. 32); 
for 1931 an amount of $4,822,843 was paid as a readjustment in lieu of public 
lands from 1870 to 1908 as provided for in the Manitoba Natural Resources 
Act, 1930. Other payments to the Provincial Governments by the Dominion 
Government consist of special grants, such as compensation for lands, allowances 
for buildings, allowance in lieu of debt, etc. 


1See Canada Year Book, 1907, pp. xxxiii-iv. 
38298—46 
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16.—Subsidies of Dominion to Provincial Governments, fiscal years ended 1926-31, 


Province. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island...... 381,932 381, 932 381, 9321 381, 9321 381,932! 381,932 1 
INovalscotiaewms. eee 661, 841 661, 841 661, 841! 661,841! 661,841! 661, 8411 
New Brunswick............. 666, 766 666, 766 666, 766! 666, 7661 666, 766! 666, 766 1 
Quebec. cjitin si iiseuhte ana gargs 2,256,420 | 2,256,420 | 2,256,420 | 2,256,420 | 2,256,420 | 2,256,420 
OnTArIO cee Fa ih See nibs aa 2,642,612 | 2,642,612 | 2,642,612 | 2,642,612 | 2,642,612 | 2,642,612 
Manitopa i235 oi ie go eeas art 1,501,551 | 1,491,836 | 1,491,836 | 1,500,214 | 1,508,591 | 6,478,619 
Saskatchewan............... 1,850,755 | 2,032,575 | 2,032,575 | 2,047,935 | 2,063,295 | 1,938,295 
ADOTUS ohana te earon aaah: wate 1,674,435 | 1,643,942 | 1,643,942 | 1,657,188 | 1,576,685 | 1,670,435 
British Columbia........... 738, 816 738,816 738 , 816 738,817 738, 817 738, 817 

Totals. occa: ase 12,375,128 | 12,516,740 | 12,516,740 | 12,553,725 | 12,496,959 | 17,435,738 


1For the years 1928, 1929, 1930 and 1931 special grants, pending consideration of provincial subsidies, 
were granted to Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island as follows: Nova Scotia 
$875,000, New Brunswick $600, 000, Prince Edward Island $125,000. 


17.—Total of Subsidy Allowances from July 1, 1867 to Mar. 31, 1931. 


Allowances | Allowances i iiiarsek 
Province. for on basis Special on Debt Total. 
Govern- of Grants.} A tovrancase 
ment Population. - 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Islandia ..2 0+ deer schist 3,420,000 | 4,968,654 | 4,196,664 | 2,447,687] 15,028,006 
‘NovaiScotiat... 266. See Phen. Fhe ce 6,960,000 | 22,081,179 6, 980 3,024,397 32, 892,556 
New s¢Brunswick eee fencer 2. eens 6,320,000 | 16,798,350 9,330,000 1,318, 240 33, 766,591 
Quebeer0e...5 AR ae Pia Sh eee aoe a 8,560,000 | 75,757,874 - 4,814,410 89, 132, 284 
Ontario. 22.2.5 eee Me eee eee ee 8,960,000 | 94,401,958 - 4,458,861 | 107,820,819 
IManitoDa cn acetpesoce ick. Saeee rnek see 6,165,000 | 15,057,107 | 18,206,733 | 12.205, 867 51, 634, 707 
Saskatchewan ee tere ee ee 4,836,667 | 18,075,244 | 14,781,250 | 10,539,750 43 , 232,910 
AT DOr ac ots oe teers carte ea ae eee 4,586,666 | 10,175,633 | 13,406,250 | 10,539,750 38, 708, 299 
British: Columbiaase nee cee ee erie 5,560,000 | 10,511,136 7,000, 000 1,758, 848 24, 829, 984 
Totals*ae cite eon 55,368,333 |262,822,135 | 67,747,877 | 51,107,809 | 437,046,156 


1Compensation for lands and allowances for buildings. 2A llowances in lieu of debt. 


Subsection 6.—National Debt. 


The gross national debt of Canada on Mar. 31,:1914, was $544,391,369, as 
against assets of $208,394,519, leaving a net debt of $335,996,850. Comparatively 
small as was this debt, it was a debt incurred almost altogether either for public 
works of general utility which, like the Intercolonial and transcontinental railways 
and the canal system, remained assets, though perhaps not realizable assets of the 
nation, or was expended as subsidies to enterprises, which, like the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, though not government-owned, assisted greatly in extending the area of 
settlement as well as the productive and, therefore, the taxable capacity of the 
country. Broadly speaking, it was a debt incurred for productive purposes. Also, 
it was mainly held outside the country, the principal of the Dominion funded debt 
payable in London being $302,842,485 on Mar. 31, 1914, as against only $717,453 
payable in Canada. 


The great changes brought about in our national debt during the 17 years 
from 1914 to 1931 have been: (1) the enormous increase in net debt from $335,996,- 
850 to $2,261,611,937; (2) the gross debt, having been largely incurred for war 
purposes, is not represented by corresponding assets; (3) the debt is now mainly 
held in Canada, $1,800,264,602 being payable in Canada at Mar. 31, 1931; (4) the 
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average rate of interest paid on interest-bearing debt has been considerably increased. 
The interest-bearing debt on Mar. 31, 1914, was $416,892,576, with an annual 
interest charge of $14,687,797, the average interest rate being thus only 3-52 p.c. 
On Mar. 31, 1922, the interest-bearing debt was $2,669,967,110, with an interest 
charge of $137,881,774, the average rate of interest paid being 5-164 p.c. Had the 
rate of interest in 1922 been the same as in 1914, the interest charge in that year 
would have been some $44,000,000 less than it actually was. Since 1922 the maturity 
of certain loans has enabled the Government to refund at lower and more normal 
peace-time rates of interest with the result that the average rate of interest payable 
on the national debt has been slowly declining, standing at 4-928 p.c. on Mar. 31, 
1931. Further, in these same nine years the principal sum of the interest-bearing 
debt has been reduced by $185,140,381. The net result of these two achievements 
is that the annual interest charge has, in the nine years, been reduced by the sub- 
stantial amount of $15,420,668. 

The interest-bearing debt, the annual interest charge upon that debt and the 
average rate of interest, as at the end of each of the last twelve fiscal years, have 
been as follows:— 


Annual Annual 
Interest Savings Interest 
Bonds, Charges Bank on Savings Total 

Fiscal Debentures | on Bonds, | Deposits, ank Interest Annual Average 
Year. and Debentures | Trust and | Deposits Bearing Interest Rate of 
Treasury and other and Debt.! Charge. Interest. 

Bills Treasury Funds. other 

ills. unds 

$ $ $ $ $ $ p.c. 

TOO Se eos. 2,596, 816,821) 134,559,302] 107,038.317| 4,275,480) 2,703,855, 138) 188, 834, 782 5-134 
L92D ante tears 2,520, 997,021] 130,416,007] 107,345,348) 4,429,302] 2,628,342,369} 134, 845,309 5-130 
1922. .| 2,564,587, 671] 183,482,113] 105,379,489) 4,399,661) 2,669,967,110] 137,881,774 5-164 
1OQ3 ey His 2S. 2,547,105, 821) 131,476,511] 106,763,391] 4,531,156) 2,653,869, 212] 136,007, 667 5-125 
LO 2 tes Nearer: 2,504,033, 820} 128,571,337] 110,113,766} 4,626,715) 2,614, 147,586] 133,198,052 5-092 
LOZ De tte ct. 2,503, 763,169] 125,928,071] 113,943,282} 4,758,780) 2,617,706,451| 130,686,851 4.992 
1026 se ccrersine's% 2,484,410,336] 125,108,738] 119,205,393] 4,977,889) 2,603,615, 729) 130,086, 627 4-996 
i ae A ae 2,489,340, 736] 123,399,911] 126,310,527} 5,274,429) 2,565, 651,263] 128,674,340 5-015 
1928. ..| 2,377,581,086] 119,479,400} 186,485,482} 5,721,330] 2,514,066,568) 125,200,730 4-980 
1929) am tates 2,325,413, 986] 116,848,934] 145,780,369; 6,156,036) 2,471,194,355] 122,999,970 4-977 
1O30 eres 2 2,250, 837,286} 112,942,215] 154,997,435] 6,572,018) 2,405,834,721) 119,514,233 4-967 
TOS Ike ane. ie 2,320, 832,286) 115,491,955] 163,994,443] 6,969,151) 2,484, 826,729) 122,461,106 4-928 


1 The total of interest-bearing debt, as here given, includes bonds purchased and held by the 
Treasury for sinking funds. ~ 


A. summary account of the loans effected between 1914 and 1931 follows. 


War and Renewal Loans.—The first Dominion domestic war loan was raised 
in November, 1915, under authority of c. 23 of the Statutes of that year (5 Geo. 
V, c. 23). It originally consisted of $50,000,000 5 p.c. tax-exempt 10-year gold 
bonds, issued at 973 and maturing Dec. 1, 1925. As the issue was heavily over- 
subscribed (public subscriptions by 24,862 subscribers $78,729,500, bank subscrip- 
tions $25,000,000) and the extra money was needed, the Government increased 
the amount of the loan to $100,000,000. In July, 1915, $25,000,000 of 1-year and 
$20,000,000 of 2-year 5 p.c. notes had been floated in the United States, with the 
object of stabilizing exchange and relieving the pressure on London. 

In September, 1916, the second Canadian domestic war loan of $100,000,000 
5 p.c. tax-exempt 15-year gold bonds was issued and again over-subscribed (public 
subscriptions by 34,526 subscribers $151,444,800, bank subscriptions $50,000,000). 
In March of that year, a loan of $75,000,000 in 5-, 10-, and 15-year 5 p.c. bonds 
had been floated in New York. 
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The third Canadian domestic war loan, composed of $150,000,000 5 p.c. tax- 
exempt 20-year gold bonds, was issued at 96 in March, 1917, and was again over- 
subscribed, 40,800 public subscribers applying for $200,768,000, while the banks 
subscribed $60,000,000. In August, 1917, $100,000,000 of 5 p.c. 2-year notes were 
issued in New York at 98. 

The fourth domestic war loan (First Victory Loan) was issued in November 
1917. For the first time subscriptions as low as $50 were received towards an issue 
of $150,000,000 53 p.c. 5-, 10-, and 20-year gold bonds, the Minister of Finance reserv- 
ing the right to allot the whole or any part of the amount subscribed in excess of 
$150,000,000. The subscribers numbered 820,035 and the subscriptions totalled 
$398,000,000, or about $50 per head of the then population of Canada. 


The fifth domestic war loan (Second Victory Loan) of $300,000,000 53 p.c. 5 
and 15-year tax-exempt gold bonds, was issued at 100 and interest as of date Nov. 1, 
1918; the end of the war, then clearly in sight, stimulated subscriptions. The 
applications numbered 1,067,879 and subscriptions totalled $660,000,000. 

The sixth domestic war loan (Third Victory Loan) was raised at 100 and interest 
in November, 1919. It consisted of $300,000,000 taxable 5-year and 15-year 53 
p.c. gold bonds. The subscriptions amounted to $678,000,000. 

A 53 p.c. renewal loan, aggregating $114,464,150 and due in 1927 and 1932, 
was floated in Canada in the autumn of 1922 to pay off the maturing 5-year Victory 
Loan bonds of 1917. Largely for the same purpose, a $100,000,000 5 p.c. loan was 
issued in New York. . 

In the autumn of 1923 a refunding loan of $20,000,000 at 5 p.c. was issued in 
Canada to pay off the maturing 5-year Victory Loan bonds of 1918. 

Refunding operations in 1924, to retire $107,955,650 5-year Victory bonds, 
issued in 1919, and to redeem treasury bills held by banks, took the form of a dom- 
estic issue of $50,000,000 43 p.c. 20-year bonds and $35,000,000 4 p.c. 2-year notes, 
and a short term issue in the New York market of $90,000,000 4 p.c. 1-year treasury 
notes. An issue of $24,000,000 in 4 p.c. 1-, 2- and 3-year notes ($8,000,000 of each) 
was also made in November, 1924. 

A refunding loan of $75,000,000 at 42% p.c. due 1940 was issued in Canada in 
September, 1925, and 4 p.c. l-year notes amounting to $70,000,000 in New York. 
Securities redeemed included £5,000,000 434 p.c. bonds due in London, $90,000,000 
4 p.c. notes due in New York, also $8,000,000 4 p.c. notes and $42,014,500 5 p.c. 
bonds of the 1915 war loan due in Canada. 

In 1926, refunding issues dated Feb. 1, were made as follows: In Canada, 
$20,000,000 44 p.c. 4-year bonds and $45,000,000 43 p.c. 20-year bonds; in New 
York, $40,000,000 43 p.c. 10-year bonds. Maturing securities included $25,000,000 
5 p.c. bonds due in New York April 1, and $70,000,000 4 p.c. notes called for re- 
demption April 1. 

In 1927, $45,000,000 of 4 p.c. treasury notes due Dec. 1, 1930, were issued in 
. order to retire maturing 53 p.c. obligations. 

In 1930, $45,000,000 3-year 4 p.c. treasury notes, issued on Dec. 1, 1927, 
matured, and were replaced by the issue of 2-year treasury notes for $40,000,000 
at 4 p.c. maturing Dec. 1, 1932, the balance of $5,000,000 being paid from cash. 
These were sold at par to Canadian chartered banks. On Oct. 1, 1930, a 4 p.c. 
loan of $100,000,000 maturing Oct. 1, 1960, was issued in New York. It was sold 
at a price of 93-646, or at a cost of 4-38 p.c. per annum. Principal and interest 
are payable in New York funds. 
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The general result of these loans has been that in 1931 the great bulk of the 
Canadian national debt was owed to the Canadian people. At the end of the fiscal 
year 1930-31 the net funded debt of Canada payable in London was $253,512,034; 
the debt payable in New York, $265,896,300; while the net funded debt payable 
in Canada amounted to no less than $1,800,264,602. The largest creditors of the 
Dominion Government are within the Dominion itself and, as a consequence, 
the interest payments made on national debt account outside the country are a 
relatively small item. Summary and detailed statistics of the national debt as on 
Mar. 31, 1931, are given with comparative figures for previous years in Tables 
18 to 21, while Table 22 shows the principal and interest of the national debt at 
Confederation and in each subsequent fiscal year. 


18.—Summary of the Public Debt of Canada, Mar. 31, 1925-31. 


Item. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 


Gross debt..... 2,818,066,523 |2,768,779,184|2,726,298,717|2,677,137,243 |2,647,033,973|2,544,586,411|2,610,265,698 
Active assets...| 400,628,837} 379,048,085} 378,464,347] 380,287,010] 421,529,268] 366,822,452) 348,653,762 


Net Debt... .|2,417,437,686 |2,389,731,099/2,347,834,370/2,296,859,233 |2,225,504, 705 |2,177,763,959|2.261,611,936 


n 
debt ise thsn 134, 789,604} 130,691,493] 129,675,367] 128.902,945} 124,989,950} 121,566,213) 121,289, 844 


Interest re- 
ceived on in- 
vestments... 11,332,328] 8,535,086) 8,559,401) 10,937,822) 12,227,562) 13,518,205) 10,421,224 


19.—Details of the Assets of the Public Debt of Canada, Mar. 31, 1927-31. 


Item. 1927. 1928, 1929. ” 1930. 1931. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Cash on hand and in banks............... 22,182,119] 45,829,382] 82,410,885] 27,991,597) 44,599,432 
S}OTEOTEL TiS Lercaid s bey eta, ea en ae en 100,935,933) 95,352,703) 60,791,334) 65,927,474) 81,457,889 
Advances to banks, provinces, etc........| 97,452,299] 114,752,859] 166,080,660} 140,578,126] 111,454,050 


Advances to Imperial and Foreign Govts.| 35,985,138] 31,249,720] 31,049,720] 30,834,720] 30,609,720 
Advances to Soldier Settlement Board...| 84,149,967] 69,410,199] 58,175,573] 57,036,174] 48,150,885 
Miscellaneous current accounts........... 37,758,891} 23,692,147} 23,021,087) 44,454,361} 32,381,786 


RAIS sttle ata habe s cat 378, 464,347| 380,287,010) 421,529,268] 366,822,452] 348, 653, 762 


20.—Details of the Gross Liabilities of Canada, Mar. 31, 1927-31. 


Item 1927 1928. 1929 1930 1931 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Funded debt payable in— 
1S SSTVE Cor Gs Sr Rae aire ae 267,649,0361} 264,230,3501) 260,768,0381| 257,185,7001) 253,512,033! 
CAT CING Ee Ga eek Wire ead a 1,941, 852, 1611/1, 870,049, 3251/1, 823, 839, 934 111, 804, 977, 0291/1, 800, 264, 6021 
POMPE NOL Kiva eens GR: fe ge cots ait 225,894,000 225,879,000 220,457,800 165, 965,900 265, 896,300 
Dominion NOLS:..5. seis. hess 172, 167,639 188. 631,490 204,501,217 174,326,618 141, 066, 257 
Bavinea panics eo. fo ass. 31,922,043 31,103,776 28,375,770 26,086,036 24,750,227 
Memporary JOanS;;. occn1- as os. 201,000 201,000 - - = 
Bank Note ear oe Re- 
demption Fund....... be 5, 849,030 5,929,219 6,098, 583 6, 363, 362 6, 788, 162 
MACHSE IDES eos foe. eho wea 18,460, 169 19,755, 617 20, 337, 483 20,976,277 20,329,745 
Province accounts............. 9, 623,816 9,623,817 9,623,817 9,623,817 9,623,817 
Miscollancous.?.:..2.0...6..0. 7: 52, 679, 823 61, 733, 649 73,031,331 79,081, 672 88,034, 555 
PUG ANS ee rt tka. 2,726,298, 717 |2,677,137,248 |2,647,033,973 |2,544,586,411 |2, 610, 265, 698 


-~ 


1 Net figures, with amounts held as sinking funds deducted. 
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21._Funded Debt Payable in London, New York and Canada, as at Mar. 31, 1931. 


Notre.—The temporary loans formerly included in this table have been paid off. (See Table 29.) 


Description. Amount. 
PAYABLE IN LONDON. $ 

4 per cent loan of 1940-60..................... 93 , 926, 667 
3p SE PevOl? L8BA Ie FONE eke ea aes 23, 467, 206 
Be Koos KON BA Ripa Fens lea Moyea oa dia oe 15,056,007 
oF SS "of 980-008. eke Raee sere 137,058, 841 
3 Comics S55. OlUL SSSR orate toms seis 8,071, 230 
etic SOL: LB Oa ace meee se eter 18, 250,000 
3 te ae OF 18945 er. See eee ee 10, 950,000 
ete a SBS Ola 807... ete | donee oo eer eae 4,888, 186 
Unpaid’ debenturestoscat ne sts Aare ee 17, 236 

Gross Totals... ....206.5....00085 $11, 685,373 
Loessisin kin gcfunds94)s stumped to ood ee 58,173,339 

Neti Total ive. oases schbresticn, ob 258,512,034 

PAYABLE IN NEW YORK. $ 

5 per, cent bond loan, PSEA 9G Geran ceo nae 874,000 
I public service loan, TO 1G eae eee. 1,000 
5 Se Or eh eee ee ea et wee re 25,000,000 
5 f bond Joan, 1922-1952. . 100, 000,000 
See sics 191 G= 1929 Scie eet ce 21,300 
44 &«& ten-year bondsoa, ese As o6- kate cies 40,000,000 
4 <s bond loan, 1930-1960................ 100,000,000 

Totals icc Re ee ee 265,896, 300 

PAYABLE IN CANADA. 

Provincial notes, Nova Scotia.............+.-. 39, 180 
Unpaid warrants, Prince Edward Island....... 550 
Compensation toiseioneurs.>.). 220. ee eee 12,140 
Compensation to townships.................... 153 
Province of New Brunswick, 6 p.c. loan deben- 

CUPER AR Sa eee ee ee a oa eae ee 600 
Province of Canada, 5 p.c. loan debentures.. 400 
Dominion stock, issue A, 6 PiCrreereeereee ee ees 4,000 

FOr ONC OM HOA Be Bins oe 17, 200 

w (One KOREA ae Rade Groton 48, 667 
Debentures SUOCK are L LO): 7 Mean Sean ree be ee cere 2,00 

5 p.c. (school lands)........ 33, 129,000 

cc O21 perenne hate: Mae ee 200 

War Savings Certilitcates:ss.., ace sane eee ae 13, 745 

Dominion of Canada Savings Certificates...... 11, 625 

War Savings and Thrift Stamps............... 88, 746 

Dominion of Canada War Loan, 1915-25, 5 p.c. 26, 700 

1916-31, 5 p.c..| 52,929, 600 

oe “ 1917-37, 5 p.c..| 90,166,900 

Victory Loan, 1917, 53 Dice duel922 26 =. 76, 750 

Aile-1927 oa nee 73, 900 

Y a Cite: 1037 aeeen we ae 236, 299, 800 

Victory Loan, 1918, 54 p.c., due 1923........... 88, 150 

ee a due 19383ean ere ee 446, 659, 950 

Victory Loan, 1919, 53 DLC CUCL O24 cea a eee 47, 650 

GUGM O34 are pie 511, 910, 650 

Renewal Loan, 1922, 5} D.C OUCH OO een ae 25,550 

” due LOS Zee ee 73,323, 150 

Refunding Loan, 1923, 5 Pc. auerl928".. ee oe 20, 600 

Gull O42 eer a. 147,000, 100 

Refunding Loan, 1924, 44 p.c., due 1944........ 50,000, 000 

Refunding Loan, 1925, 44 p.c., due 1940........ 75, 000, 000 

Refunding Loan, 1926, 44 p.c., due 1946........ 45,000, 000 

Two Year Treasury Notes, 4 p.c., due Dec. 1, 

DIE Wh eretaeiemealeier, wetesoch aka oh hr Acca n Benes as Pace lh tert Me 40,000, 000 

Gross' Totals ico ee a 1,802,017,656 

IGGSe Sin Kin os tUnC Ste eer ee ae oe a ae 1, 753, 054 


IN GU, Tatas oie ioe Beata 1,800,264,602 


Annual 
Interest 
Payable 
Thereon. 


Date of Maturity. 


$ 
3, 757,067/Oct. 1, 1960 (on or after Oct. 1, 
940, giving 3 months’ notice). 
821,352/On giving 6 months’ notice, or 
June 1, 1934. 
526, 960|July 1, 1938. 

4,797, 059|July 1; 1950 (on or after July 1, 
1930, on giving 6 months’ 
notice). 

242,137\|July 1, 1938. 
547,500|July 1, 1938. 
328, 500|July 1, 1938. 
122, 205/Oct. 1, 1947. 


11, 142, 780 


$ 
43, 700|/Aug. 1, 1935. 
— |Overdue. 
1,250,000]April 1, 1931. 
5,000,000|May 5, 1952. 
- |Overdue. 
1,800,000/Feb. 1, 1936. 
2,000,000/Oct. 1, 1960. 


10,093, 700 


$ 


728 
8 


— |Overdue. 
a. 6“ 


240 — 
602 Various dates. 
1,703 
- |Overdue. 
1,656, 450 
- Overdue. 


6, 480 Oct. 1, 1931. 
08,345] Mar. 1. 1937. 
- Overdue. 


12,996,489] Dec. 1, 1937. 
— |Overdue. 
24,566, 297] Nov. 1, 1933. 
— |Overdue. 
28,155,086] Nov. 1, 1934. 
— |Overdue. 
4,032,773] Nov. 1, 1932. 
- |Overdue. 
7,350,005/Oct. 15, 1948. 
2,250,000}Oct. 15, 1944. 
3,375, 000}Sept. 1, 1940. 
2,025,000} Feb. 1, 1946. 


1,600, 000) Dec. 1, 1932. 


, 64 
,50 


97,165,207 


97,165,207 
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In addition to the direct liabilities of the Government of Canada, there are 
certain indirect liabilities arising out of the guaranteeing of securities for the rail- 
ways, both before and after their acquisition by the public. The outstanding 
railway securities guaranteed as to principal and interest amounted on Mar. 31, 
1931, to $707,474,852 held by the. public and $58,157,952 held by the Minister of 


Finance. 


acquisition guarantees) was at the same date $216,207,142. 
There were also certain smaller indirect liabilities arising out of the guaran- 
teeing of loans issued by Harbour Commissions, etc., for the improvement of 


harbour and other transportation facilities. 


obligations created by these loans was $31,285,118 on Mar. 31, 1931. 


The list of securities guaranteed by the 


Mar. 31, 1931, as follows:— 


The amount guaranteed as to interest only (Grand Trunk Railway 


The total of the outstanding indirect 


Dominion Government was, at 


Amounc¢ Outstanding 


Amount at Mar. 31, 1931. 
Security. of Held  |Held by the 
re by the | Minister of 
Authorized.| Public. Finance. 
Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Principal and Interest— $ $ $ 
1. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 3 p.c. deb. stock, due 1953, 
2 ORB OLY Se eee See Ee ek Mt COMO Mee eee 9,359,997} 9,359,997 - 
2. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 34 p.c. deb. stock, due 1958, 
EG IRD eae SOL OKO asst Hae UN PAS a COA ct mee Re | 7,896,590] 7,896,567 = 
8. Canadian Northern Ontario Ry. Co., 34 p.c. deb. stock, 
Cue GGIES5 (co 0: 00085 Ree Ae Catia Soe inl oe eee 35,770,000} 34,229,997] 1,540,003 
4. Canadian Northern Alberta Ry. Co., 34 p.c. deb. stock 
awe OG05647 3260-5-64- s eie ee oes ot ehh eee Boel. a 3,150,000} 3,149,999 = 
5. Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. Co., 3 p.c. bonds, due 1962, £14,- 
DUOMO Moe, b Rad. ree sho eee. Se he ok Ceara eee, ee ae 68,040,000) 34,992,000) 33,048,000 
6. Canadian Northern Alberta Ry. Co., 34 p.c. deb. stock, due 
LOGI Sy OOPDOL IOS LORS toys A aeRO, oS cot ets Sits she Behe Mat 3,570, 000 - 3,569,997 
7. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 4 p.c. deb. stock and bonds, 
Cal OAS Ae eR Re AS SYR yee ANS CP ch ee «Mets, Se, 45,000,000} 17,060,333] 12,500,000 
8. Grand Trunk Pacific Ry. Co., 4 p.c. bonds due 1962, £3,280,000} 15,940,800} 8,440,848] 7,499,952 
9. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 7 p.c. bonds, due 1940........... 25,000,000} 24,793,000 - 
10: Grands Trunk Riys Co;,:7 p.c..bonds;:.due 1940. cs... cee. coe oe 25,000,000} 24,743,000 - 
11. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 64 p.c. bonds, due 1946.......... 25,000,000} 25,000,000 - 
12. Grand Trunk Ry. Co., 6 p.c. bonds, due 1936................. 25,000,000} 25,000,000 - 
13. Canadian National Ry. Co., 5 p.c. serial equipment bonds, 
TOBE S SUR WA NEN SW, AS NN LL ha hse we RMU MOES Wk SS 22,500,000} 12,750,000 - 
14. Canadian National Ry. Co., 5 p.c. bonds, due 1954...... Er aes 50,000,000} 50,000 000 - 
15. Canadian National Ry. Co., 44 p.c. bonds, due 1954........... 26,000,000} 26,000,000 ~ 
16. Canadian Northern Ry. Co., 44 p.c. bonds, due 1935.......... 17,000,000} 17,000,000 - 
17, Canadian National Ry. Co., 1927, 2 p.c. guar. deb. stock, 
A ESO LARLY Oe ky. eet: ets ee ues ea. Gh OTS ee ee ele oe 34,927,098] 31,675,552 - 
18. Canadian National Ry. Co., 44 p.c. gold bonds, due 1957...... 65,000,000} 65,000,000 - 
19. Canadian National Ry. Co., 44 p.c. gold bonds, due 1968...... 35,000,000} 35,000,000 - 
20. Canadian National Ry. Co.,5p.c. gold bonds, due July 1, 1969.| 60,000,000} 60,000,000 - 
21. Canadian National Ry.Co., 5 p.c. gold bonds, due Oct. 1, 1969.} 60,000,000} 60,000,000 - 
22. Canadian National Ry. Co., 5 p.c. gold bonds, due 1970....... 18,000,000; 18,000,000 - 
23. Canadian National Ry. Co., 42 p.c. gold bonds, due 1955......] 50,000,000} 50,000,000 ~ 
24. Canadian National Ry. Co., 44 p.c. gold bonds, due 1956...... 70,000,000} 70,000,000 - 
797,154,485] 707,474,852] 58,157,952 
Railway Securities Guaranteed as to Interest only— SS 
25. Grand Trunk Ry. Acquisition Guarantees— 
Grand Trunk 4 p.c. perp. guar. stock, £12,500,000............ 60,833,333] 60,833,333 - 
Grand Trunk 5 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £4,270,375 ae ee 20,782,492} 20,782,492 - 
Great Western 5 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £2,723,080............. 13, 252,323] 138,252,323 - 
Grand Trunk 4 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £24,624,455.............. 119,839,014] 119,839,014 - 
Northern Ry. of Canada, 4 p.c. perp. deb. stock, £308,215.... 1,499,980] 1,499,980 - 
216,207,142] 216, 207,142 = 
Other Saenrning Guaranteed as to Principal and Interest— ——_—____—— a 
26. Harbour Commissioners of Montreal, Montreal South Shore 
ee OTpiC. DONS: UC LIOD set ya cron, ¢ rei sueeitch mien oli see 19,500,000} 19,000,000 - 
27. Canadian National (West Indies) Steamships Ltd., 5 p.c. 
BGHAS mA Well OOD Retake Socrates hve eo ORES vie BE cette sees 10,000,000} 9,400,000 - 
28. Saint John Harbour Commission— 
(a) Bonded indebtedness of the city of Saint John, assumed 
PpadtiOUS ONVMISSIONAT ys WN eae oe ato Sivek Re st orenhae de 1,467,165 1,467,165 - 
(b) Debentures of the Commission issued to the city of 
Sang soln, Gite LUaa eres sabeyes. cic S0tornikhs ec Deas TEs 667, 953 667, 953 - 
27. New Westminster Harbour Commissioners 44 p.c. debentures, 
TG OA re cs yc or =-ans oP eee me cL elaine ek bor ele 700, 000 700, 000 ~ 
32,335,118] 31,235,118 - 
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22.—Public Debt of Canada, July 1, 1867 to Mar. 31, 1931. 


Total Net 
Assets. Debt. 
$ $ 
17,317,410 75, 728, 642 
21,139,531 Vi bY ee i) 
36,502,679 75, 859,319 
37, 783, 964 78,209, 742 
37, 786, 165 77, 706,518 
40,213, 107 82,187,072 
29,894,970 99, 848, 462 
32, 838, 587 108, 324, 964 
35, 655, 024 116,008,378 
36, 653,174 124,551,514 
41,440, 526 133, 235,309 
34,595,199 140,362,070 
36, 493, 684 142,990, 187 
42,182,852 152,451,589 
44,465,757 155,395, 780 
51, 703,601 153, 661, 651 
43,692,390 | 158,466, 714 
60,320,566 | 182,161,850 
68,295,915 196, 407, 692 
50, 005, 234 223,159,107 
45,872,851 | 227,314,775 
49,982,484 234,531,358 
50,192,021 237,530, 042 
48,579,083 237,533,212 
52,090,199 237,809,031 
54, 201, 840 241,131,434 
58,373,485 241,681,040 
62,164,994 246, 183 , 029 
64,973,828 | 253,074,927 
67, 220, 104 258, 497, 433 
70,991,535 261,538,596 
74,419,585 263 , 956,399 
78,887,456 | 266,273,447 
80, 713,173 265, 493, 807 
86,252,429 268, 480, 004 
94,529,387 271, 829,090 
99,737,109 261, 606, 989 
104, 094, 793 260, 867, 719 
111, 454,413 266, 224, 167 
125, 226, 703 267, 042,977 
116, 294, 966 263, 671, 860 
130, 246, 298 277, 960, 860 
154, 605, 148 323, 930,279 
134,394,500 336, 268, 546 
134, 899,435 340, 042, 052 
168,419, 131 339,919, 461 
168, 930, 930 314,301, 625 
208,394,519 335, 996, 850 
251,097, 731 449,376, 083 
321, 831,631 615,156,171 
502,816,970 | 879,186,298 


ae Total 
vr Debt. 
$ 

1867. 93,046,052 
1868. 96,896, 666 
1869.} 112,361,998 
1870.) 115,993,706 
1871.} 115,492,683 
1872.) 122,400,179 
1873.| 129,743,432 
1874.| 141,163,551 
1875.) 151,663,402 
1876.| 161,204,688 
1877.| 174,675,835 
1878.| 174,957,269 
1879.| 179,483,871 
1880.) 194,634,441 
1881.} 199,861,537 
1882.| 205,365,252 
1883.} 202,159, 104 
1884.| 242,482,416 
1885.| 264,703,607 
1886.| 273,164,341 
1887.| 273,187,626 
1888.} 284,513,842 
1889.| 287,722,063 
1890.} 286,112,295 
1891.} 289,899,230 
1892.} 295,333,274 
1893.| 300,054,525 
1894.| 308,348, 023 
1895.| 318,048,755 
1896.) 325,717,537 
1897.) 332,530,131 
1898.| 338,375,984 
1899.| 345,160,903 
1900.} 346,206,980 
1901.| 354, 732,433 
1902.) 366,358,477 
1903.) 361,344,098 
1904.| 364,962,512 
1905.| 377,678,580 
1906.} 392,269,680 
19075] 379,966, 826 
1908.| 408,207,158 
1909.] 478,535,427 
1910.| 470,663,046 
1911.| 474,941,487 
1912.) 508,338,592 
1913.| 483,232,555 
1914.| 544,391,369 
1915.| 700,473,814 
1916.| 936,987,802 
1917.}1,382, 003, 268 
1918.}1, 863,335, 899 
1919.|2, 676, 635, 725 
1920.13, 041,529,587 
1921.2, 902, 482,117 
1922.|2, 902,347, 137 
1923.|2, 888, 827, 237 
1924.}2, 819,610,470 
1925.|2, 818, 066, 523 
1926.|2, 768, 779, 184 
1927.|2, 726, 298, 717 
1928.)2, 677, 137, 243 
1929.|2, 647,033,973 
1930.|2, 544,586,411 
1931.]2, 610, 265, 698 


671,451,836 |1, 191, 884, 063 
1,102, 104,692 |1,574, 531, 033 
792, 660, 963 5|2, 248, 868, 624 
561, 603, 135 5)2, 340,878,984 
480, 211,335 5|2, 422, 135, 802 
435,050,368 5)2, 453,776, 869 
401,827, 1955)2, 417, 783, 275 
400, 628, 837 5|2, 417, 437, 686 
379, 048, 085 5}2,389, 731, 099 
378, 464, 347 5)2, 347, 834,370 
380, 287, 0105) 2, 296, 850, 233 
421,529, 2685/2, 225,504, 705 
366, 822, 452 5)2,177, 763, 959 
348, 653, 762 5|2, 261,611, 937 


1 The minus sign (—) denotes a decrease. 
2 This amount includes $10,199,520, for which land was taken from the Canadian Pacific Ry. Co. 
3 This amount includes $3,305,450, caused by the settlement of accounts with Ontario and Quebec. 
4 This amount takes into account $5,397,503, allowed to Ontario and Quebec under 47 Vict., c. 6. 


5 Active assets only. 


6 Nine months. 


Net 
Debt 
per 
capita. 


$ 


37 


+537 


283 


Increase or 
Decrease of 
ebt 
during the 
Year. 


4,480, 554 
17,661,390 
8,476,502 
7,683,414 
8,543, 136 
8,683,795 
7,126, 761 
2,628,117 
9,461,402 
2,944,191 
—1, 734,129 
4,805,063 
23, 695, 136 
14,245, 842 
26,751,415? 
4,155, 668 
7,216, 583 
2,998, 684 
,170 
275,819 
3,322,403 
549, 606 
4,501, 989 
6,891,898 
5,422,506 
3,041,163 
2,417,803 
2,317,048 
—779, 640 
2,986,197 
3,349, 086 
—10,222,101° 
—739,2704 
5,356,448 
818,810 
—=Ovel lial, 
14, 289, 000 
45,969,419 
12,338, 267 
3,773,506 
—122,591 
-25, 617, 836 
21,695,225 
113,379, 233 
165,780,088 
264, 030, 127 
312,697,765 
382, 646,970 
674,337,591 
92,010,360 


-577| 81,256,817 
-377) 31,641,067 
*477)-35, 993,594 


— 345,589 


-88 "|-27, 706, 587 
-68 7|-41, 896, 729 
+59 71-50, 984, 137 


221-95 7|-71, 345,528 
213-38 7|-47, 740, 746 


218-01 


83 , 847,978 


Interest 
Paid 


on Debt. 


= + <-. 


SA asa Pale sek SOI 
i=) 
oO 
oO 
bo 


9,419, 482 
10, 137,009 

9,682,929 

9,823,313 
10, 148, 932 

9,656, 841 

9,584, 137 

9,763,978 

9,806,888 
10,212,596 
10, 466, 294 
10, 502,430 
10, 645, 663 
10,516, 758 
10,855, 112 
10, 699, 645 
10, 807, 955 
10,975, 935 
11,068, 139 
11, 128, 637 
10, 630, 115 
10,814, 697 

6,712,771 
10,973,597 
11,604, 584 
13,098, 161 
12,535,851 
12,259,397 
12, 605, 882 
12,893,505 
15,736, 743 
21,421,585 
35, 802, 567 
47,845,585 
77,431,482 
107,527,089 
139,551,520 
135, 247, 849 
137,892,735 
136, 237, 872 
134,789, 604 
130, 691,493 
129, 675,367 
128,902,945 
124, 989,950 
121,566,213 
121,289, 844 


worked out on the basis of the revised estimates of population (see p. 110). 


Interest 
Received 
from 
Active 
Assets. 


$ 


126,420 
313, 021 
383 956 
554,384 
488, 042 
396, 404 
610, 863 
840, 887 
798, 906 
717, 684 
605, 774 
592,500 
834,793 
751,513 
914,009 
1,001,193 
986, 698 
1,997,936 
2,299,079 
990, 887 
932,025 
1,305,392 
1,082,271 
1,077, 228 
1,086, 420 
1,150, 167 
1,217,809 
1,336, 047 
1,370,001 
1,443,004 
1,513,455 
1,590,448 
1,683,051 
1,784,834 
1,892,224 
2,020, 953 
2, 236, 256 
2,105,031 
2,140,312 
1,235,746 
1,925,569 
2,256, 643 
2,807,465 
1,668,773 
1,281,317 
1,480,511 
1,964,541 
2,980, 247 
3,358, 210 
3,094,012 
4,466,724 
7,421,002 
17,086,981 
24,815,246 
21,961,513 
16,465,303 
11,916,479 
11,332,328 
8,535, 086 
8,559,401 
10, 937, 822 
12, 227, 562 
13,518, 205 
10,421,224 


Interest 
Paid 
per 
capita. 


$ 
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=) 
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7 The per capita figures from 1922 to 1930 inclusive are 
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Section 2.—Provincial Public Finance.! 


Provincial Governments in Canada are in the position, under section 118 of 
the British North America Act, 1867 (80 and 31 Vict., c. 3), and the British North 
America Act, 1907 (7 Edw. VII,.c. 11), of having a considerable assured income 
in subsidies from the Dominion Treasury. Details of these payments are given 
for recent years in Tables 16 and 17 of this chapter. In addition, through their 
retention of ownership of their lands, minerals and other natural resources, the 
provinces which, by the voluntary action of their previously existing Governments, 
entered Confederation, raise considerable revenues though land sales, sales of tim- 
ber, mining royalties, leases of water powers, etc., while the Prairie Provinces 
received from the Dominion special grants in lieu of land revenues. However, 
under recent legislation whereby the Prairie Provinces were given control of their 
natural resources, all the provinces of the Dominion were placed on an equal footing 
in the administration of natural resources within their boundaries and as regards 
revenues accruing therefrom. Further, under section 92 of the British North 
America Act, Provincial Legislatures are given authority to impose direct taxation 
within the province for provincial purposes and to borrow money on the sole credit 
of the province. 


While the latsser faire school of political thought was predominant throughout 
the country provincial receipts and expenditures were generally very moderate, 
as may be seen, both for individual provinces and for the provinces collectively, 
from Table 23. From the commencement of the twentieth century, however, the 
Canadian public, more especially in Ontario and the West, began to demand in- 
creased services from the Government, particularly in respect of education, sanita- 
tion, and public ownership and operation of public utilities. The performance of 
these functions necessitated increased revenues, which had in the main to be 
raised by taxation. Among the chief methods of taxation to be employed has been 
the taxation of corporations and estates, succession duties showing a considerably 
increased yield even within the comparatively short period of thirteeen years from 
1916 to 1930 covered by the statements compiled by the Finance Branch of the 
Bureau of Statistics? The fact that provincial government is cheaper per 
head in the eastern provinces is evident from Table 26, which gives the 
per capita ordinary revenue and expenditure for various fiscal years from 1881 to 
1930. This, however, is not to be taken as evidence that the larger services ren- 
dered to the public in the western provinces are not worth what is being paid for 
them. 

For the half-century subsequent to Confederation, the provincial accounts, 
published by each Government according to its own system of accounting, were 
quite incomparable as among the provinces, a fact much regretted by students of 
provincial public finance. Upon the creation of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in 1918, its Finance Branch undertook the work of placing the various provincial 
public accounts on a comparable basis, correlating, for example, the revenues 
derived from succession duties, taxation of corporations, sales of public lands, royal- 
ties on forest, mineral and fisheries products, as well as the expenditures on such 


1 Revised by Col. J. R. Munro, Chief of the Finance Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This Branch issues detailed statements on Provincial Finance which may be obtained from the Dominion 
Statistician. For a list of these publications see Chapter X XIX. 

2 The succession duties collected by the provinces in 1929 amounted in the aggregate to $13,657,536, as 
compared with $1,020,972 as recently as 1904, or a 13-fold increase in 25 years. The aggregate revenue raised 
by taxation of corporations, land, income and miscellaneous (exclusive of gasolene), increased from $7,217,548 
in 1916 to $24,464,297 in 1929—a three-fold increase in 13 years. For the details for the years 1916 to 1926, 
an PP. 680-685 of the 1921 Year Book, pp. 788-793 of the 1926 Year Book and pp. 836-841 of the 1927-28 Yeaz 

ook. 
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services as agriculture, civil government, education and public works. As the 
result of the Bureau’s exhaustive analysis of the provincial public accounts, a 
summary statement of the ordinary receipts and expenditures of the Provincial 
Governments appeared for the first time in the 1919 Year Book. In the 1927-28 
edition, pp. 836-41, an analysis was given of the public accounts of the provinces 
for their respective five fiscal years ended 1922 to 1926. ‘The various items of receipts 
and expenditures were classified under appropriate headings and a uniform ter- 
minology was adopted. From these statements it is possible to ascertain the 
amounts received and expended in each year under the respective headings for each 
province, as well as for the provinces collectively. The figures for the years 1916 
to 1920 will be found on pp. 680-685 of the 1921 Year Book, and for 1921 on pp. 
786-791 of the 1922-23 Year Book. 


In 1927 it was decided to commence a more exhaustive analysis of the finances 
of the provinces, including extraordinary as well as ordinary revenue and expend- 
iture in the survey. 


Ordinary Revenue and Expenditure.—The total ordinary revenue of the 
nine provinces for their latest fiscal years for which final data are available ended 
1930 was $188,084,468 as compared with $183,598,024 in 1929, $168,109,505 in 
1928, $156,845,780 in 1927, $146,450,904 in 1926, $132,398,729 in 1925, $127,896,047 
in 1924, $117,738,244 in 1923, $116,156,699 in 1922, $102,030,458 in 1921, $92,653,023 
in 1920 and $50,015,795 in 1916. The total ordinary expenditure in 1930 was 
$185,108,139 as compared with $177,542,192 in 1929, $165,538,910 in 1928, 
$152,211,883 in 1927, $144,183,178 in 1926, $136,648,242 in 1925, $135,159,185 in 
1924, $132,671,095 in 1923, $112,874,954 in 1922, $102,569,515 in 1921, $88,250,675 
in 1920 and $53,826,219 in 1916. Thus the total ordinary revenue of the provinces 
shows an increase of 276 p.c. in the short space of 14 years, while the total ordinary 
expenditure shows an increase of 248 p.c. in the same period. 


Considering the individual provinces, the largest revenue for 1930 is that of 
Ontario, $57,343,291, Quebec being next with $48,585,141, and British Columbia 
third with $25,498,409. As regards total expenditure for the same year, that of 
Ontario was highest, $57,989,353, Quebec second with $39,374,910, and British 
Columbia third with $25,066,980. In 1930, British Columbia raised the largest 
revenue per head of population, viz., $42.71, while Prince Edward Island had the 
lowest, $13.39. (For statistics of revenue and expenditure see Table 25.) 


The Growth of Provincial Taxation.—Whereas in earlier years the Domin- 
ion subsidies, together with the revenues arising out of the natural resources of the 
provinces and from fees for specific services rendered to the citizens, nearly sufficed 
to cover the whole expenses of government and rendered a resort to taxation for 
provincial purposes practically unnecessary in most of the provinces, the great 
increase in the functions of government since the commencement of the present 
century has put an end to this state of affairs. The aggregate amount of taxation 
for provincial purposes in the fiscal years prior to 1916 is unfortunately not avail- 
able. Since that time provincial taxation has increased, according to the analyses 
made in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, from $15,718,146 in 1916 to $109,165,948 
in 1929—a nearly seven-fold increase in 13 years. 


The increase in the use of automobiles, both for commercial purposes and 
pleasure, is clearly demonstrated by the growing revenues from licences and permits 
issued by the Provincial Governments. In 1921 the total revenue of all provinces 
from automobile licensing amounted to $7,857,751. It increased to $9,290,900 in 


—_ 
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1922; to $10,842,525 in 1923; to $11,944,242 in 1924; to $13,020,607 in 1925; to 
$15,288,138 in 1926; to $15,822,339 in 1927; to $18,980,716 in 1928 and to 
$21,735,827 in 1629. 

The growth of revenue from the gasolene tax still further demonstrates the 
increasing use of motor vehicles. In 1923 Manitoba and Alberta were the only 
provinces showing a gasolene-tax revenue, the total being $280,404. In 1924 the 
five provinces of Prince Edward Island, Quebec, Manitoba, Alberta and British 
Columbia collected gasolene-tax revenue to the amount of $559,543, while in 1925 
the same provinces with Ontario added, collected $3,521,388. In 1926 all provinces, 
except Saskatchewan, collected gasolene taxes which amounted to $6,104,716, in 
1927 to $7,615,907 and in 1928 to $9,151,735; in 1929, gasolene tax was collected 
in all provinces and amounted to $17,237,017. 

The provincial revenues from the liquor traffic have increased considerably of 
late years. ‘The adoption of government control of the sale of liquor in the majority 
of the provinces, has resulted in trading profits, licensing revenues, and permit fees, 
all of which have swelled the provincial revenues. Prior to the adoption of govern- 
ment control such revenues were not available to the provinces. In 1925 the total 
revenue collected by all provinces from the liquor traffic was $8,964,824; in 1926 it 
was $11,609,392, increasing to $16,793,656 in 1927. In 1928, it amounted to 
$22,755,212 and in 1929 to $27,599,687. The method of control varies somewhat 
as between provinces. In the majority of cases there are independent commissions 
or boards to administer the provincial liquor traffic acts, but the accounting and 
trading profits are shown somewhat differently in the various provincial public 
accounts reports. 


Total Liabilities of the Provinces.—The total provincial direct liabilities 
in 1930 amounted to $1,140,953,696 and have shown a steady and rapid increase 
since 1896 when they were but $51,315,130. The direct liabilities in 1930, were 
divided among the provinces in the following proportions: Ont. 41-7 p.c., Alta. 
11-1 p.c., B.C. 10-8 p.c., Man. 9-3 p.c., Que. 8-6 p.c., Sask. 7-1 p.c., N.B. 5-6 p.c., 
N.S. 5-5 p.c. and P.E.I. 0-3 p.c. Thus the Maritime Provinces with less than 
10 p.c. of the total population hold 11-4 p.c. of the direct liabilities; the western 
provinces with 29 p.c. of the population carry 38 p.c.; Ontario with 33 p.c. of the 
population has nearly 42 p.c. of the total liabilities and Quebec, with decidedly the 
most favourable position, has more than 27 p.c. of the population but only 8-6 p.c. 
of the direct liabilities. In addition to the direct liabilities, there are also certain 
indirect liabilities which amounted in 1930 to $227,599,646 so that the total liabilities 
of the provinces reached $1,368,553,342 in that year. Figures by provinces for 
the fiscal years 1896, 1911, 1916-1930 are given in Table 23. 


Bonded Indebtedness of the Provinces.—Of the total liabilities of the provinces 
the major part is represented by bonded debt owing to the public in Canada and 
abroad. The total bonded debt amounted to $919,142,905 in 1930. In addition 
to this bonded debt there were Treasury Bills outstanding on provincial accounts 
amounting to $71,778,326 for 1930. Figures of bonded debt for this and previous — 
years to 1916 are given in Table 24. The rapid rise in the bonded debt of the prov- 
inces in the period under review is accounted for largely by the development of 
public: ownership of utilities (such as the “Hydro” in Ontario), the extension of the 
highways and good roads systems in all provinces, the cultural training advances, 
and requirements for the promotion of industrial activities and public and social 
welfare. These demanded heavy expenditures which could not easily be met out 
of current revenue, and the borrowings, while increasing the public debt, are in the 
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main considered justifiable as the public utilities are meeting from their revenues 
the interest on indebtedness incurred in their construction, and the provincial 
assets generally are sound enough to take care of capital investment for other services 
which are necessary to develop the country. 

Interest Payments of the Provinces.—The interest payments of the Pro- 
vinecial Governments have naturally increased in proportion to their growing 
indebtedness described above. In 1916, the first year for which aggregate figures 
are available on a comparable basis, the total interest payments of the provinces 
were $7,817,844; in 1921 they had risen to $19,818,266; in 1926 they were $37,366- 
925 and in 1929 $41,207,090. The 1929 interest payments of the Provincial Gov- 
ernments were as follows: P.E.I., $74,998; N.S., $2,270,269; N.B., $1,903,544; 
Que., $3,301,376; Ont., $19,038,262; Man., $4,026,694; Sask., $2,362,569 (funded 
debt only); Alta., $4,280,799; B.C., $3,948,579. 

Fiscal Years of the Provinces.—The fiscal years of the provinces end as 
follows: P.E.I., Dec. 31; N.S., Sept. 30; N.B., Oct. 31; Que., June 30; Ont., Oct. 31; 
Man. and Sask., April 30; Alta. and B.C., Mar. 31. 


26.—Direct Liabilities of the Provincial Governments, by Provinces, for their respect- 
ive fiscal years, 1896, 1911, 1916-390. 


Prince 
: Nova New : 
Fiscal Year. z= Biles) Sadisat Boinswiske: Quebec Ontario. 
$ $ $ $ 
LSOG anatase Meroe wen aan eee 392,037 3,430,913 2,962, 892 32,207,058 33, 644 
OT ss catia Aen tore secre meee 995, 683 10, 693, 690 6, 869, 104 28,170,982 24,765,923 
POTG ate Pete eee lke Premen nn ese 1,141,901 13,497,394 9, 268, 231 41,090, 736 58,873,101 
TOUs RANE oe teat eee eee 1,154,344 13,910, 236 19,132,607 42, 259.090 61,795,108 
DOTS babs nok rete chi Bran ee eee Meee 1, 233,544 14,527,799 20,481,800 42,891,544 75,645,917 
LOLO See hee eee eine ee 1,465, 967 15,342,056 23,966, 816 43,965,512 97,572,781 
1920 oa. ee Se Re hee a 1,462,714 Te Silivsst 26, 670, 764 48, 756.764 128,191,754 
OO ree ea Ce a, een arene See 1,515, 184 22,502, 836 30, 134,573 58, 336, 436 204 , 959, 690 
1922 Wc A tebe Sree See eee 1,679, 687 25,321,558 31,929, 157 62,115,061 240,923,995 
TODS Sat ce ceee ER es ee a 2,077,046 29,121,152 34, 794,329 69, 661, 633 303,391, 292 
O24 Scans AR ee Ree tee a, meat 2.274, 409 32,925,041 36, 963, 264 92. 822,593 348, 722,948 
O25 Siti ado Soe Gone 2,490, 200 39,860, 448 41,193,074 98, 856, 760 345, 207, 247 
pO (a ee eR A oe 2,518, 944 42,517,714 43, 260, 146 102,333, 651 366, 629, 582 
TOD TN. OST See eee et 2,725,260 45,926, 428 46, 754, 509 100,316, 582 371,422,300 
O28 Ss alk ae eee ee 2,964,186 49, 683, 851 54, 144,053 100, 761,321 396, 364, 569 
E929: Aas P20 es are Aeteaeet eee 3,132,234 55,277,896 53, 063, 658 101, 144, 764 429 , 289, 134 
Ate een See ae Sean es 3,398,047 62,311,047 62, 534,333 97,856, 855 476,178, 249 
Fiscal Year. Manitoba. Sisuane, Alberta. SURE a Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
L896 hin. 5 sires Sore eas See 5,818,818! 2 2 6,469, 768 51,315,130 
J) is eee ee rte eh Se Mr ath a 45,820,300! 3 9, 293 , 533 1200052274 138. 662,442 
ISIC SIR eee tie 33,086, 689 25,180, 080) 29,011,903 29,011,991 240, 162,026 
TOUT Pee eet wee cee 30, 608,270 26,797,807) 31,382,873 32,903,017 264, 988, 354 
LOTS? eee ae Oe 39,530,479 29, 645, 837 33,094, 583 32,922,713 289,974,216 
1 ee Se me are, Per arte gee 46, 610, 583 32,413,340 35, 674, 160 37,460, 872 334,472,087 
| Ee ds A a nea ei See Es Ri 60,565, 734 38,016,003 44 587,763 43 , 693,365 409, 756, 192 
LOE Ae oe ers serach ent 73,054,507 45, 928, 262 68, 438, 866 60, 600, 198 565,470,552 
VOD ae ais hier pera Read ee ee 78,600,821 51,448, 807 76,377,599 71,707,420 640,404,105 
LOQS rea tere, ates Meee ee 82,199,499 55,158,455 84,010, 266 79, 266, 936 739, 680, 608 
1924.5. isc renee SE ieee oe ere ses 84.999, 739 57,309,575 90,901,271 85,094, 660 832,013,500 
TOLD Ee oe ee ee ee eee 84,219,977 58,118, 615 95,670,360 91,640, 679 857, 257,360 
1026 okies he take eee oiee 85,523, 127 58,316,504} 103,007,997 89,392, 147 893,499,812 
LOOT ote cs «ae ee 88,003,110 58,028,682} 110,342,8694 91,687,100 915, 206, 840 
1928). SAE CHORE OR Soa 91.995,078 59,292,654) 110,342,869 97,590, 159 963, 138, 740 
NVA BR MC EE RIE OE Ne eit 98,705,271 66,729,579) 115,548,417 111,180,311] 1,034,071, 264 
193 Oe eee Seen nee nen ee eee 105, 940, 743 81,178,245) 127,465,842 124,090,335] 1,140,958, 696 


l{ncluding indirect liabilities. 


2Province not organized. 


3Not available. 


Mar. 31, 1928. No balance sheet was shown in the interim report ended Dec. 31, 1927. 


4Liabilities as at 


Pee aT 
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24.—Bonded Debt (Exclusive of Treasury Bills) of Provincial Governments, by Pro- 
vinces, fiscal years 1916 to 1930. 


Prince 


Fiscal Year. sate Basu) BS ae te Quebec. Ontario. 
$ $ é $ $ 
PRR er aN Riess Lt « wala Rat 733 , 000 13, 443, 087 9,100, 647 38, 346, 128 52,411,401 
Fi Ei ae pe ace ee RE ree Ai 733,000 13,362, 707 15,809, 856 39,462, 996 55,301,501 
1) i ed al etal ie ty SR ae RE 733,000 14,490, 813 17, 163,089 39, 827,770 66,526,501 
gies aime ape a a 733,000 14,614, 893 18,585,760 39,706, 614 81,026,501 
11 Re, ores Giese iy ER ge 733 ,000 17, 202, 647 20, 683 , 236 40,708,114} 109,186,900 
bales Eatin emer, ets st 858,000 20, 678, 267 23,573,432 51,652,113) 184,693,420 
Dees hone eee oa ees oc 1,033,000 24, 608, 347 26, 628, 432 55,604,926] 222,361,338 
LL oN ty Rise ea ra ye ie 1, 183,000 27,134,507 28, 583 , 932 60,605,226] 255,587,757 
TS et en ee 1, 683,000 31,458, 640 30, 737,909 75,605,226} 292,845,257 
ellen NE ara Se 1,833,000 36,000, 928 32,345, 909 81,944,926} 277,045,257 
Pert Rte Gs, We ns is ners 1,873,000 35, 986, 324 35,325,909 78,004,926} 289,559,094 
to gatas A OA a a | 1,933,000 40,708,457 36,554, 409 79,212,226} 293,365,994 
ne eh Bek ae ee 2,185,000 34,824,713 37, 845,303 80,731,877} 322,365,844 
DRO rete tn eee vies 6 ae a, njo.s 2,109,000 46,395, 847 34,780, 603 80,334,792} 350,563,844 
Peepers ner fo oe Soe ~ 2,329,000 55,483, 480 41,211,696) 76,735,292) 398,821,344 
Fiscal Year. Manitoba. os Alberta. pepe: Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
OED epee Set. & ff ne Ck wk ses see oe 30,396,274] 24,292,044 29,000, 200 21,153,146] 218,875,927 
Nae Log oe aie ee ial 31,196,870} 25,439,187 30,595, 200 23,153,146} 235,054,463 
ED Se Ae aan 99 Wa Rares sp 33,890,870) 28,019,387 31,500, 200 23,071,936} 255,223,566 
1) [petals ete em a ae Ca a 36,897,870} 29,963,410 34, 635, 200 27,571,936] 283,735, 184 
2 DRS ae FPS Se rte ee eee ee 49,700,870] 35,237,170 41,989,900 34,071,936) 349,513,772 
BONNE 8 cnc wks Het Hos 61,929,870} 41,785,436 59,010, 257 46,511,436] 490, 692,23) 
“tow pA ol il eae 66,331,121] 49,685,476 | 67,373,278 61,851,436] 575,477,355 
18S pan. - Pee pees. Se 67,914,095} 52,807,876 78, 522,279 65,851,436} 638,190,108 
1) Lete st saa ia ana ae 69,637,095} 52,492,956 78, 594, 760 68,851,436} 701,906,279 
on Ese 3 SE ee 66,658,595} 50,493,376 81,459,407 76,443,736] 704,225,134 
VL enti ali Pee acta Sion eno. 64,433,595} 54,114,176) 86, 894, 666 71,485,736] 708,677,426 
5 iets Ae a eee 67,293,828} 56,944,576 90, 890, 458 75,485,736] 742,388,684 
i” to 4 oa ecg Seer 69,822,828) 58,309,256 90, 899, 816 72,275,736} 769,260,373 
es ne Oe ee eee 71,465,161} 58,275,776 96,532,443 77,482,736] 817,940,202 
REE Pareles t wigitiecd «bs Ae + 2 #6 76,641,161} 73,667,316 106, 888, 380 87,365,236} 919,142,905 


Liabilities statement is for April 30; this amount includes $500,000 due May 1. 
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25.—Statement Showing the Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial 
Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1868-1939. 


Paes SINS N.B. Quebec. 
Fiscal Year. ere 7 5 4 ; 
Receipts. nee Receipts. ne Receipts. pees Receipts. eye 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

TSGSip. as foes 6 Paces 270,559 | 299,867 | 466,181 | 582,808 | % 555,293 | 485,267 | 1,529,843) 1,181,932 
ASOU ny eee ee 288,722 | 312,653 | 545,899 | 518,296} 469,000] 518,849 | 1,654,510) 1,319,840 
TSO eee is. cee 302,855 | 343,892 | 601,373 | 537,080 | $483,216 | 463,191 | 1,653,993] 1,581,251 
LS (lates See 385,014 | 406,236 | 525,824 | 600,344 | +451,076 | 438,407 | 1,632,032] 1,575,545 
TS (2 be see She 395,473 | 506,666 | 687,695 | 639,584] 586,105 | 558,502 | 1,698,331) 1,595,653 
1ST3 hi A oe 484,9791) 401,662!) 600,196 | 608,919 | 568,550 | 540,486 | 1,795,749) 1,707,356 
IS 4 oe ee ee 403,013 | 442,767 | 686,826 | 676,111 | 591,465! 589,794 | 1,988,603] 1,908,288 
STO cee eee 306,597 | 395,277 | 616,350 | 714,803 | 608,099 | 679,814 | 2,036,869] 2,060,779 
1870 ei aera $e 524,144 | 358,226 | 589,637} 653,874 | 634,850 | 587,330 | 2,329,868] 2,283,025 
HSA Nese oe eee 326,274 | 331,632 | 562,800} 588,942 | 618,113 | 650,233 | 2,397,383] 2,471,553 
1878 ew. wae a eae 312,684 | 334,133 | 645,294 | 688,003 | 584,977 | 640,815 | 2,018,482] 2,577,171 
LS 19 esse eee | 288,062 | 313,845 | 394,205 | 503,051 | 526,685 | 616,132 | 2,201,215} 2,715,549 
1880 ice tees. eee 269,603 | 257,309 | 541,318 | 506,253 | 675,285 | 609,671 | 2,342,412) 2,830,023 
BR tod ee a Oe, Be 275,380 | 261,276 | 476,445 | 494,582 | 607,445 | 598,844 | 3,191,779) 3,566,612 
L882. sie: sae ee 233,465 | 257,228 | 537,667 | 569,119 | 648,710 | 614,236 | 3,419,371] 3,628,229 
LBSo: cee cee ee tees 228,169 | 270,477 | 568,864 | 541,099 | 822,8893] 943,8243) 2,755,707] 3,096,943 
1884 sti. men. Neon 280,271 | 279,545 | 586,561 | 572,768 | 650,4664} 633,658 | 2,823,565) 3,124,620 
LS Sy eves ener te bre 248,222 | 266,318 | 613,026 | 620,700} 617,570 | 584,473 | 2,926,148] 2,936, 734 
1886 es eS... eee 233,978 | 304,467} 633,145 | 656,348 | 634,574 | 623,593 | 2,949,562) 3,032,607 
SST aearc ccnp eee 241,736 | 288,052 | 656,639 | 664,103 | 665,819 | 667,647 | 2,965,567] 3,288, 798 
1888 .ga%. eee ae 254,209 | 279,939 | 712,951 | 668,400] 664,880 | 640,806 | 2,738, 768) 3,365,032. 
tT ee pee a Se 234,635 | 263,605 | 668,774 | 713,941 651,031 | 637,051 | 3,628,544] 3,543,619 
1890s ser rere Beeeys 224,882 | 305,799 | 664,938 | 710,497 | 646,079 | 651,735 | 3,537,407| 3,894, 413 
ESOT e eet eeer epee 274,047 | 304,486 | 661,541 692,538 | 612,762 | 680,813 | 3,457,144; 4,095,520 
13892 ey tebe x oar 245,652 | 259,012 | 769,976 | 822,462 | 652,669 | 676,483 | 3,458,404) 4,446, 640 
ESOS r ert ceo svrthe es 217,473 | 294,201 | 682,5675) 642,3855| 730,877 | 711,673 | 4,373,363] 3,907,445 
1894 aa, Aad 3 cate 282,468 | 280,596 | 888,213 | 862,842 | 619,2986 661,5215) 4,258,728] 4,267,946 
SO Dt hie cA ae 277,314 | 310,177 | 835,455 | 831,230 | 687,487} 684,635 | 4,221,687] 4,189,985 
L800 ster sce 273,496 | 287,631 | 841,160 | 853,898 | 698,437 | 701,452 | 4,327,910} 4,099, 707 
USO Broce ae 272,550 | 310,752 | 832,240 | 853,699 | 745,203 | 727,187 | 3,877,466) 4,892, 282 
SOS Sirsa eres 276,183 | 301,700 | 855,960} 849,330 | 708,809 | 727,050 | 4,176,140} 4,415,370 
UNDE Coc eae Sem 282,678 | 276,789 | 876,828 | 852,379 | 764,489 | 749,644 | 4,223,579) 4,201,023 
L900 Sea ae ces 282,056 | 308,494 |1,014,1238 | 937,261 | 758,989 | 794,477 | 4,451,578! 4,433,386 
1901...............] 309,445 | 315,326 |1,090, 230 |1,088,927 |1,031,267 | 910,346 | 4,563,432) 4,516,554 
1QQ2 atts eet eke 324,670 | 324,185 |1,140,217 |1,087,403 | 826,066} 845,637 | 4,515,170} 4,490,677 
1903. hacer ees 318,766 | 327,662 |1, 248,581 }1,177,331 | 801,410 | 816,295 | 4,699,773] 4,596,061 
1 QOA Min Rare dct re teste 307,730 | 356,120 {1,194,756 }1,161,456 | 890,653 | 885,457 | 4,880,687) 4,795,469 
LO0S 5 Ries sow ey peas 313,445 | 334,734 |1,324,531 |1,303,708 | 865,637 | 874,420 | 5,039,001) 4,989,906 
L9OGSR enters cee 258, 2357) 264, 1357/1,391, 629 11,375,588 | 887,202 |- 879,066 | 5,340,167] 5,179,817 
190 (areas ea) 350,479 | 346,081 |1,438,167 |1,536,169 | 969,939 | 960,093 | 5,270,595) 4,767,070 
SOS Sieeer ee 366,601 | 377,603 |1, 783,467 |1, 624,760 |1,086, 738 |1,042,196 | 6,016,616} 4,980,919 
ALSO ean ae ee 375,374 | 366,938 |1, 632,979 |1, 653,508 |1, 259,827 |1,255,382 | 6,082,187) 5,539, 880 
LOT Pee see 375,151 | 382,891 |1,592,363 |1, 725,914 |1,324,440 11,317,876 | 6,571,944] 5,627,755 
1K ea ae oe eaeees fe 374,798 | 398,490 |1,625,653 |1, 790,778 |1,347,077 |1,403,547 | 7,032,745) 6,424,900 
LOD ee ee 485,5658) 527, 2208/1,870,056 |1,832,075 |1,417, 722 |1,409,049 | 8,070,109} 7,386, 680 
LO Sis ah as pee onl 0 dee 506,553 | 450,112 |1,920,565 11,949,784 |1,459,000 |1.446,963 | 8,382,737] 7,953,985 
epi ale eC sale 525,555 | 445,396 |1, 885, 458 |2,098, 898 |1,505,229 |1,493,774 | 9,000,377} 8,624,368 
OLS eee pee eee 470,730 | 510,345 |1, 958,302 |2,073, 672 |1, 634,079 |1,626,634 | 9,597,926) 8,710,516 
LOUGH eee ere 508,455 | 453,151 |2,165,338 |2,152,773 |1,580,419 |1,568,340 | 9,647,984] 9, 436, 687 
LOW y(t Ba aes Pe 496,053 | 487,113 |2,118, 620 |2,344,009 |1,572,814 12,166,904 |10,441,114) 9,907,672 
OS Re es eee 514,475 | 484,416 |2,332, 634 |2,573,797 |2,357,909 |2,399,062 |18, 806, 392/11, 671, 830 
ONG) Sk sade ace 501,915 | 655,409 |3, 280,313 |3,280, 282 |2,182,420 12,595,937 |12, 666, 352}12, 371,131 
1 A Pathe ae atlng 740,973 | 660,774 |3, 801,016 |3, 916,848 |3, 100,892 |2, 969,323 |14, 472, 651118, 520, 740 
LOD. arvsie, pha «tae 769,719 | 694,042 |4, 586, 840 |4,678, 146 |2,892,905 |3,432,512 |15,914, 521/14, 624, 088 
| DUP pla eta tale AREER 748,888 | . 687,241 |4, 791, 208 |4, 791,998 |3, 226,727 |2,985,877 |21, 609, 396/16, 575, 977 
At DS eee ee ne Dee 554,303 | 790,046 |5,317, 335 |5, 229,178 |3,479, 733 {3,648,273 |21, 634, 642/19, 930, 276 
LUA le cael os Nite aR ie. 738,431 | 715,882 |5, 461,383 |5,579,525 13, 725,286 |3, 835,522 |23, 170, 733) 21, 567, 293 
G25 eee eer hae 740,076 | 745,338 |4, 467,484 |5, 969,544 13,556,330 |4, 112,569 |25, 021, 329)23, 629,390 
GUO ce ee, aoe: 832,551 | 756,114 |5, 744,575 |6,327, 043 |4, 206,853 |4,078,775 |27, 206, 335/26, 401, 480 
A hae Secon an ee 836,748 | 870,427 |6,517,073 |6,566, 143 |5, 096,446 |4, 636,157 |30, 924, 997/29, 078, 703 
Oe eal eta) 1,034,782 | 948,548 |6, 933,630 |7, 548,078 |5, 290,098 |5,393, 784 |34, 807, 783/32, 821, 226 
Le Ole 5 sees attests buon: 1,083,571 |1,038,315 |7,390,410 |7, 288,486 |5,991,375 16,521,575 |39, 976, 283135, 964, 487 
LB LU) Sea ae ee 1,148,749 [1,133,366 |7, 682,066 17,900,987 166,513,285 17,357,020 1438, 585, 141139,374, 910 


1Nine months only. 2Includes expenditure on capital account, except for 1900-1904. *Fourteen 
months. ‘Includes -$250,000, proceeds of bonds for funding floating debt. ‘For nine months ended 
September 30. Ten months. ‘Nine months only, owing to change of fiscal year. 8%Fifteen months, 
owing to change of fiscal year. 
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25.—Statement Showing the Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial 
Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1868-1930—concluded on p. 736. 


Ontario. Manitoba. Saskatchewan. 
Fiscal Year. : 
Receipts. Expenditure. Receipts. Expenditure. Receipts. Expenditure. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
USGS avcersactore-st. 2,250, 208 1,179, 269 - - ~ ~ 
USGQER wees 5 cal 2,625, 179 1,445, 752 - ~ - - 
TS7O Ree tke. ats 2,500, 696 1,578,977 - - - - 
INS El a, nana ey ay 2,333, 180 1,816, 784 = - - - 
US Ze ens s wots 3,060, 748 2,217,555 - - - - 
ES TOUR Bas ar: 3,141,298 3,099, 634 - 138, 658 ~ = 
1S (4 eee Sat: 3,446, 348 3, 883, 702 24,6115 61,1775 - = 
iB V Ie OS. Sn ee Be 3,156, 606 3,617,522 74,534 133,390 - = 
VS TORN ee ss. 4: 2,589,085 3,152,365 150, 0106 145, 2486 - = 
LRT enter te, 2,502,449 3,131,998 99, 608 92,958 - = 
AGES then pee AN aac 2, 284, 656 2,914, 864 98, 864 107, 926 - = 
DSTORE ARs bends scien: 2,287,951 2,954,712 135,311 151, 086 - = 
TSSOME Petre Bor). 2,584, 152 2,531, 166 118, 867 185, 109 - = 
TBST eee chk 2,788,747 2,592, 800 121, 867 226, 808 = = 
LSB DiR ee eo. a1: 2,880, 450 2,931, 825 255, 208 232,189 - = 
HSS ieee ee 35.2. 2,439,941 2,900, 035 376, 863 386,071 - = 
SSA eee 2,820, 555 3, 207, 890 302, 962 501,710 = == 
ASSHEs gee. ot 3,005,921 3,040, 139 150, 7285 229, 2785 = 2 
USSHR een ee Sk 3, 148, 660 2,181,450 485,326 448,002 - = 
DSS 72 Py = 3,527,578 3,454,372 506, 890 520, 190 = = 
ASSS ie eee tec. 3, 602, 862 3,544, 835 841, 8946 758, 1396 = = 
ISSO Ee eed 4,464,031 4,578, 982 583, 795 588, 467 = = 
TS9Ose te 242 Nk 8,434, 259 3,907,428 585,709 708, 302 - S 
LSOU eG eee oS 4,138,589 4,158,460 590, 484 664, 432 ~ = 
189272 ee tA ok 4,662,922 4,068, 257 605, 288 832, 890 = =! 
ESOB OT eo car. € 4,091,914 3,907,145 633,116 798, 188 - a 
LOSE ee ade: 7 3,453, 163 3, 839,339 613, 094 699,319 = zs 
TSGbOe sees es sok 3,585,300 3,758,595 708,172 704, 946 - = 
ESOC er ei. 3,490, 671 3, 703,380 665, 353 763, 158 - es 
ASOF Re ey ee oe 4,139, 848 3, 767, 676 683, 706 780, 109 - = 
ESOS bee et 3,710,928 3, 864,971 936, 604 837, 888 = a 
1800 ho. eee ee - 4,103,478 3,717,404 776, 234 972, 462 - = 
LODO cK OE ee oh 4,192,940 4,003, 729 905,331 1,085, 405 - 2 
LOOT ES eve es. F 4,466,044 4,038, 834 1,008, 653 988, 251 - = 
ODDS S ES ct 4,291,083 4,345,004 1,443, 256 1, 248,128 = Ss 
1G0ZUE se ee 8S 5, 466, 653 4, 888, 983 Lopes 2ls 1, 262,292 - = 
TOO Fee ek 6,128,358 5, 267, 453 1, 486, 667 MPAA DS (a = = 
STOOD Be OPA 8 6,016,176 5,396, 017 1,860, 900 1,398,431 618, 4321 118, 602! 
LODGE eee 7,149,478 6, 720,179 2,089, 652 1,572,691 1,441, 2582 1,364, 3522 
LOOT Soaks} 8,320,419 7,714, 246 2,118, 784 1, 824,381 - oa 
1OOS Key ee es. 58 8,602,903 8,557,065 2,891,582 2,534,794 1, 844,371 2,091, 613 
Lee ee 7,477,921 7,545,040 3,376, 893 2,752,774 2,199,984 2,654, 690 
TSI ORs Seas 8,891,005 8, 887, 520 3, 847,322 — 3,234,941 2,514, 698 2,220, 866 
HOLI ess. eee, 4 9,370, 834 9,916, 934 4,454,190 4,002,826 2,699, 603 2,575, 145 
AOL e nh Meh oo 10,042,001 10, 287,992 7,046, 675 4,339,540 4,385, 831 4,255, 850 
1 2 ee ee 11, 183, 302 10, 868, 026 5, 788, 070 5,314, 849 4,668, 754 4,656, 800 
DOR Ae. Sas 11,121,382 11,819,311 5,512, 163 5, 638, 659 6,372, 5404 5, 823, 9804 
191 5we ses are. . 12,975, 732 12,704, 362 5,472,955 6,026,596 5, 024, 936 5,368, 649 
NOTGPE SE ee... t 13, 841,339 12, 706, 333 5, 897, 807 6, 147, 780 4,801, 064 5, 258, 756 
OL arts See 34 18, 269, 597 16,518, 223 6.292, 986 6, 860,355 5, 631,910 5,553, 965 
AOL Score. 19,270, 122 17,460, 404 6, 723,013 7,807,727 Ue (GU a0 6, 828, 596 
OGM ee 20,692, 1663 21,464,575 8,613,364 8,497, 942 8,333, 759 8,125,203 
RM Uae eines See 25,981,5173 25, 880, 843 9,870,710 10, 602,955 9,903, 885 8,707, 833 
RODE Peo. 3 30,411, 3963 28,579, 688 9,358, 956 10, 063, 139 11,789, 920 12,151, 665 
POZA ER NE ise 39, 725, 3703 37, 458,3957 7,940,457 8,381, 667 11, 801, 894 13,322,120 
OZ Waren Mee. 34, 818, 7293 49,305, 439 10,078, 730 10, 616, 567 12,576, 763 12,886,544 
SAU: aa hae Rt ence 41, 721,9613 48, 866, 569 10, 926, 634 10, 455, 187 12,520,411 12,449, 150 
PAG ie Hee ee ae 48,013, 8523 51,462,178 7,866, 5198 6,824, 1558 12,378, 755 12,498, 933 
hODB SP eae joka 52,039, 855 3 ina Ryda Marke | 10, 582, 537 10,431, 652 13,317,398 13, 212, 483 
OD Teer te ces. 56, 306, 225 55, 763, 689 11,592,758 10,446, 285 13,050,217 12,962,217 
NOBS etonc ie. 58, 426, 983 58,198, 746 10,962,317 11,103,109 13, 564, 893 13, 449, 632 
Oza tee t., 64,549,718 61, 906, 824 12,150, 490 12,344,493 16,096, 666 15,971,231 
HES iS pil ae 57,3438, 291 57,989,353 13, 922,135 13, 802, 934 16, 561, 5289 17,079, 7049 
1Four months only. Province created Sept. 1, 1905. 2Fourteen months ended Feb. 28,1907. Includes 


capital revenue for lands which cannot be separated. ‘Fourteen months ended April 30. Six months. 
6Kighteen months. ‘Includes capital expenditure which cannot be separated. 8Foreight months. Certain 
minor items, amounting to about $600,000, shown in previous years as ordinary receipts and expenditure 
have been transferred to the extraordinary classification in the 1930 provincial accounts report. 
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25._Statement Showing the Ordinary Revenues and Expenditures of the Provincial 
Governments for their respective fiscal years ended 1868-1930—concluded. 


Alberta. British Columbia. Totals for all Provinces. 


Fiscal Year. F 2 ; 
Receipts. Expenditure. Receipts. Expenditure. Receipts. Expenditure. 


$ $ $ $ $ $ 
US O8 tere cere eves - - - = 5,072,084 3,679, 143 
SOO crea rsmereress = - - - 5,583,310 4,115,390 
SRO vacate ctapetete ke - = eS = 5,492,133 4,504,391 
USA eam siovstolrs, cps - = 191,820 97,6926 | 5,518,946 4,935,008 
US U2ic cc setaeler eevee - = 327,216 432,083 6, 755, 568 5, 950, 048 
SES 74 cng tees = = 370, 150 372,169 6,960, 922 6, 868, 884 
1 Rane? = = 372,418 583,360 7,508, 284 8, 145,194 
NRGD ic stemece< marke = - 351,241 614, 659 7,150, 296 8,216, 244 
WS AG Aryetslalxsioracs oe = = 381, 120 728,310 7,198,714 7,903,378 
BOOT ces cn sree ate = = 408 , 348 -685, 046 6,914,975 7,952,362 
PSS ois etreie ow ashe = = 430,786 514,879 6,375, 743 Ud hen 
Bo At Oe Nes eas & - - 213, 0586 186, 7156 6,046, 487 7,441,090 
ESS O oie ses cisve, oe = = 390, 908 446,575 6,922,545 7,366, 106 
Loo} lestineen heap ic = = 397,035 378,779 7,858, 698 8,119,701 
ISS2/ esc onoe on ae = = 405, 583 474,428 8,375,454 8,707,254 
S88 eee cette - - 425 , 808 594, 102 7,613,241 8,732,551 
NS 84 25 sie leic'es she = = 503,174 590, 629 7,967,554 8,910,820 
Ue RS Sea o = = 600,399 655, 438 8,162,014 8,333,080 
WS8O sare sieciconrn - - 514,720 772,211 8,599, 965 8,054, 678 
SST cats s het oh - - 537,335 731,307 9,101,564 9,614, 469 
PBS ox cia aistayenatysh = - 598 , 252 788, 955 $,413,816 10,046, 106 
1S SO tiers seers stk = = 698 , 055 857,545 10, 928, 865 11,183,210 
NSO O tks crest sts rk = - 835 ,463 954,021 9,928, 737 11,132,195 
eh) Re i SO alee 2 = - 959, 248 1,032, 104 10, 693,815 11,628,353 
LS O22 a letcre te ae = = 1,020, 002 1,480,920 11,414,913 12,536, 664 
ESOS wicerisis a hice = - 1,019, 206 1,431,438 11,748,516 11,692,475 
1894 ej cose = = 821, 660 1,514,405 10,936, 624 12,125, 968 
TROD seb inst mate ap = = 896,025 1,906,924 11, 206,390 12,386,492 
USSG Fs sereier crotch Oe = m= 989, 765 1,614, 723 11,286, 792 12,023, 944 
SO iotecree renee = “= 1,383, 048 1,569,071 11,934,061 12,900, 776 
1808 recta acre - = 1,439, 623 2,001,032 12,104, 247 12,997,341 
1800) ccto are case - - 1,531, 639 2,156,474 12,558,875 12,926,175 
LODO soos euros 3 = - 1,544, 108 1,831, 205 13, 149, 125 13,393, 957 
MOON 5s astern ek - - 1,605, 920 2,287,821 14,074,991 14,146,059 
MOO 2s csectsstee = - 1,807,925 2,537,373 14,348,387 14,878,407 
QU Swe i auayeree «oe = - 2,044, 630 3,393, 182 15,927,031 16,461,806 
L904 ee iets. s 5 = = 2,638, 260 2,862,794 17,527,111 16, 600, 482 
LOOB: 2 reas st 635 , 9761,2 162,7231,2} 2,920,462 2,302,418 19,594,560 16,880, 959 
190G Reese oes 1,425, 0592 1,485, 9142 3,044, 442 2,328,126 23,027, 122 21,169, 868 
LOOT s Rotee 4 2,081, 8282 2,450, 3752 4,444,594 2,849,480 24,994,805 22,450,895 
L908 yates 2,849, 6502 2,823, 8312 5,979,055 3, 686,350 31,420, 983 27,719,131 
LQ0O RS meee «as 3,135, 7272 2,650,441 4,664,501 3,749,1713 || 30,205,393 28,167,824 
UA ae 2,488, 406? 4,002,394 8,874,742 6,382, 993 36,480,071 33,783, 150 
LOT ee fo Oa 3,309, 1562 3,437,088 10, 492,892 8,194,803 40,706, 948 38,144,511 
C1 a 4,100, 1132 3,956,562 10, 745, 709 11,189,024 48,163,781 45,183,992 
AGUS Ey. tees cert 5,399, 905 5, 225,584 12,510,215 15,412,322 51,819,101 53,278,425 
LO Naismith ees 5, 255, 276 5,401,595 10,479, 259 15,762,912 51,657, 239 57, 108, 888 
W010 $e ar Ss 8 5,143,590 5,714, 032 7,974,496 11, 942, 667 50, 247,746 54,677,473 
LONG Fe Sa. Moree.t 5, 281, 695 6,018, 894 6, 291, 694 10, 083,505 50,015, 795 53, 826, 219 
De ee eee 6, 260, 106 6, 752,504 6,906, 784 9,531,740 57,989, 984 60,122,485 
MRO Steiner Gee 7,660,762 8,303, 808 8,882,845 9,023, 269 69,345,305 66 , 052, 909 
101025. Saree. ons 9,642,739 9,525,749 10,931,279 9,887,745 76,844,307 76, 403,973 
LOZO AS. SA? 045... « 10,919,776 10, 423,356 13, 861, 603 11,568,003 92, 653,023 88, 250, 675 
TQ 2 tines Stns etc: 11, 086, 937 13, 109,304 15,219, 264 15,236,931 || 102,030,458 | 102,569,515 
LOS 35 3S al od 9,324, 890 11, 235,192 16, 987,869 17,436,487 |] 116,156,699 | 112,874,954 
19238; Macs. ed 10,419, 146 10, 990, 830 18, 758,864 19,273,9424 || 117,738,244 | 132,671,095 
LO Aer aes, Seated 10,506, 627 11,174,690 19, 124,580 20,515,3674 || 127,896,047 | 135,159,185 
LOZ. Ba stoeits « ¢ 11,531,026 11, 249,323 18,823,358 -| 20,156,7024 || 132,398,729 | 186,648,242 
LOZ G Ser. saiste ate s/e-c 11,912,128 11,894,328 20, 608, 672 19,829,5224 || 146,450,904 | 144,183,178 
LOZ iapeatackn Sete 3s 12,263,401 12,479,381 20,257,916 19,408,8814 || 156,845,780 | 152,211,883 
VOI nae ro ae Soe 16, 149, 8967 15,870, 1337 20, 939, 123 20,215,6554 || 168,109,505 | 165,538,910 
LE AUB Sib ot ioe ee 15, 265, 084 13, 686, 261 21,094,427 22,825,520! || 183,598,024 | 177,542,192 
BOSON covermiar ners 15, 829, 865 15, 402, 885 25,498,409 25,066,9804 || 188,084,468 | 185,108, 139 


1 Four months only. Province created Sept. 1, 1905. 2 Includes small sums of capital revenue and 
expenditure which cannot be separated. 3 Nine months only, owing to change in fiscal year. 4 Includes 
sinking funds taken from capital expenditure (expenditure out of income). 5 See footnotes to figures for 
individual provinces when using these columns. ®Six months. 7 Fifteen months ended Mar. 31, 1928. 
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26.—Ordinary Receipts and Expenditures of Provincial Governments per head of 
Population for their respective fiscal years ended in the census years 1871-1911 
and in each year from 1916 to 1930. 


Norr.—As this table is based upon Table 25, those using it should refer to that table for totals and for 
explanatory notes. 
(A) ORDINARY RECEIPTS. 


British Average 


Prince New : 
Nov 2 Mani- | Saskat- for All 
Fiscal Year erect Sect) Bod Quebec.|Ontario. in chowah. Alberta. os raat iy 
: P vinces 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
pe haere ira i ae 4-09 1-36 1-57 1-36 1-44 - - - 5-29 1-53 
EBSI dearer 2 erates 2-53 1-08 1-90 2-35 1-45 1-96 - - 8-03 1-82 
Od keer ccete cee 2-50 1-47 1-91 2-32 1-96 3-88 ~ - 9-77 2-21 
POOP ees eee 3-00 2-37 3-12 2°70 2-05 3-95 - - 8-99 2-62 
UT ie en pare Rc 4-00 3-30 3-83 3-50 3°71 9-65 5-48 8-84 26-73 5-65 
ISTIC Fee ee 5-59 4-27 4-28 4-43 5-08 10-65 7-41 10-64 13-76 6-23 
LOT recs ae 5-49 4-16 4-22 4-72 6-61 11-14 8-42 12-17 14-68 7-10 
TOUS Seer aoe oes 5-72 4-55 6-27 6-14 6-87 11-68 11-28 14-38 18-36 8-34 
TOO eihede Bee mess 5-61 6-35 5-74 5-54 (OPAL 14-67 11-69 17-50 21-99 9-08 
1820 nog & 8-32 7-31 8-08 6-23 8-99 | 16-49 13-47 | 19-17} 27-14 10-75 
(BUPA Lip 23 ap en 8-69 8-76 7-46 6-74 10-37 15-34 15-56 18-84 29-01 11-63 
DAP eA be eR se ie 8-41 9-11 8-29 8-97 13 -33 12-89 15-35 15-75 31-40 13-02 
VO Da teetteeteeh coo aes 6-37 10-27 8-95 8-84 11-56 16-28 16-17 17-57 33-79 13-07 
LA, Ee ee he 8-57 10-58 9-53 9-29 13-64 17-48 15-83 17-60 33-49 13-99 
1O25U ae ce. 8-61 8-67 9-05 9-82 15-43 12-45 15-36 19-15 32-01 14-25 
ODOR sent eke ene a 9-57 11-15 10-62 10-45 16-45 16-56 16-22 19-59 34-01 15-50 
A Lf Cemaneee  See tea 9-62 12-65 12-81 11-64 17-49 17-81 15-52 19-37 32-52 16-28 
TROPA eT Pee rae 11-76 13-46 13-19 12-82 17-82 16-51 15-74 24-54 32-67 17-10 
WS PAU) ae ot OO ae rae 12-31 14-35 14-83 14-42 19-36 17-95 18-23 22-32 32-01 18-31 
POS OL ees Ao sgcce 13-05 14-95 16-04 15-43 16-94 20-21 18-24 22-36 37-72 18-14 
(B) ORDINARY EXPENDITURES. 

EB le Cre ee Sess: 4-32 1-55 1-54 1-32 1-12 _ - - 2-70 1-36 
LSS ee ee. 2-40 1-12 1-87 2°63 1-35 3°64 - - 7-66 1-88 
TSODe Ceo... PAL, 1-54 2-12 270 1-97 4-36 - - 10-51 2-41 
NOONE caarct on Mepe.s 3°05 2°37 2-75 2-74 1-85 3°87 - - 12-80 2-63 
TOTATE Ae ee obs: A= 25 3-64 3-99 3-20 3-92 8-68 | 5-23 9-18 20-87 5-29 
UG a ele eee care 4-98 4-25 4-25 4-33 4-67 11-10 8-12 12-12 22-05 6-71 
VON ERs soos Boe. 5-39 4-60 5-82 4-48 5-97 12-15 8-30 13-12 20-26 7°36 
POUSE eet demas 5-39 5-02 6-38 5-19 6-23 12-69 9-88 15-59 18-65 7-94 
POTD er rer bcl S 7:33 6-35 6-83 5-41 7-54 14-48 11-39 17-28 19-89 9-03 
ODOR esa. obi 7-42 7-53 dete 5-82 8-96 17-72 12-85 18-30 22-65 10-24 
WO 2 tee eis here 7-83 8-93 8-85 6-19 9-74 16-49 16-04 22-28 29-05 11-69 
A pst a ry alia le he 7-72 9-18 7-68 6-88 12-57 13-61 17-32 18-98 32-23 12-66 
LORS pre, 5 BY ad | 9-08 10-09 9-38 8-15 16-36 17-15 16-56 18-53 34-72 14-17 
Tai pid pen ie eat oe me 8-32 10-81 9-81 8-64 15-97 16-73 15-74 18-72 35-93 14-78 
NOB a te ee 8-67 11-59 10-46 9-27 16-54 10-80 15-51 18-69 34-28 14-70 
1 AAS ac os RS le oi 8-69 12-29 10-30 10-14 16-20 16-32 16-09 19-56 32°72 15-26 
LAT ek Poa: 10-00 12-75 11-65 10-94 17-32 16-05 15-41 19-71 31-15 15-80 
Thee) Saude Rie Ec paeae 7-22 14-65 13-45 12-09 17-75 16-72 15-60 24-12 31-54 16-84 
TO DG eh ac sehcesek 11-74 14-15 16-14 12-97 18-57 18-23 18-09 20-01 34-64 17-71 
ROSUE oot tet. 12-88 15-37 18-12 13-94 17-13 20-03 18-91 21-76 37-08 18-14 


( ae eee figures for the years 1922-1930 inclusive are worked out on the basis of revised populations 
see p. 110). 


Section 3.—Municipal Public Finance.' 


The existence of local self-governing units has always been characteristic of 
democratic societies, and nowhere more so than in Canada. The struggle for 
responsible government was naturally accompanied by an agitation for local self- 
government in the cities and towns of Canada, and after responsible government 
had been conceded, a complete system of municipalities was established throughout 
the old Province of Canada by the Municipal Act. of 1849.2 Under the division of 
na teavised by Col. J. R. Munro, Chief of the Finance Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
This Branch issues statements on ‘‘Financial Statistics of Urban Municipalities of 10,000 Population and 
Over’’, on ‘‘Bonded Indebtedness of Municipalities’’ and on Pes aera Valuations of Municipalities’. 


For a list of publications see Chapter X XIX, Section 1, under ‘‘Financ 
2 For a brief outline of the rise of the municipal system of apace: a 1922-23 Year Book, p. 108. 
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powers made by the British North America Act between the Dominion and the 
Provincial Governments, legislation regarding municipal government, being a local 
matter, was naturally assigned to the provinces, which differ considerably witb 
regard to their types of municipal organization. Thus in Prince Edward Island 
the only incorporated municipalities are the city of Charlottetown and six incor- 
porated towns. In British Columbia six of the 33 cities have fewer than 1,000 
people, while there are no towns at all and only fourteen villages; again, in 
the same province the rural districts are mainly administered from the provincial 
capital, there being only 28 rural municipalities. Finally, in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta there exist local improvement districts, areas which have not as yet been 
organized into rural municipalities, where the taxes are levied, collected and expended 
by the Provincial Government. Such districts, however, may be regarded as on 
the way to become self-governing rural municipalities and their statistics are there- 
fore included in Table 27, which gives statistics of the numbers and types of muni- 
cipalities in 19380. 


27.—Number of Municipalities in Canada, by Provinces and Classes, 1939. 


Rural Local |Total No. 


: ia : : —;_ | Lmprove- of 
Province. Cities. Towns. | Villages. | Counties. | Munici- Sire Maniee 


palities. | Districts.| palities. - 


Prince Edward Island........ 1 6 - - ~ - 7 
INowarScotiawsen. 5-1 ee 2 43 - - 24 - 69 
New Brunswick.............. 3 19 2 15 - - 39 
Qiuebecs. 4s FAI. hier. ssc cae 25 97 298 74 1,010 - 1,504 
Ontario. Wale fotos. eee 28 145 154 381 5732 - 938 
Manitoba). {aue...4.eeees ne 4 30 Pap) - 120 ~ 176 
Saskatchewante..5.0 + sense 8 80 3848 - 302 18 792 
Alberts. rae. 3.8 Ree ce ee 7 54 1463 - 166 234 607 
British Coltimbiag.euce...2 oe 38 - 14 - 28 - 75 

Canada..i.j2- se 111 474. ~ 1,020 127 2,220 252 4,207 


1 There are 44 counties in all, geographically, but a number are united for municipal purposes. 
2 Officially known as townships. 3 Includes six summer resort villages. 


Municipal Assessments.—Throughout the Dominion, the chief basis of 
municipal tax revenue is the real estate within the limits of the municipalities; 
though in certain provinces personal prcperty, income, and business carried on are 
also taxed. General taxes are normally assessed at the rate of so many mills on 
the dollar of the assessed valuations. In the Prairie Provinces the values of improve- 
ments made to real property are often rated at a very low figure, e.g., in Saskatche- 
wan, where the taxable valuations of buildings are about 12 p.c. of the taxable 
valuations of lands, and in Alberta, where they are about 24 p.c. of the taxable 
’ valuations of lands, as shown in Table 28. 


There are various reasons for fluctuations in assessment valuations, due to 
differences in laws and varying practices with regard to assessment as between 
provinces, as between classes of municipalities and as between municipalities of 
the same class from year to year. Such matters are more fully dealt with in the 
special report of the Bureau on “Assessment Valuations by Provinces”. 
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Land valuations in the West, which in earlier years were somewhat inflated, 
have of late been assessed on a sounder basis, and in some provinces the Equalization 
Boards have placed a more equitable valuation on lands as among the various rural 
municipalities. 


28.—_Summary Statement Showing Total Assessment Valuations of Municipalities, 
by Provinces, for 1929 and 1930. 


Taxable Real Property. | 


Province. 
Land. Buildings. Total. 
$ $ $ 

EDS yie ese NG eye Wal FS keh ee ee A a a i ieee 1929 - - 30,842,925 
1930 - - 31,492,665 
BN ont eOUG OIE ne eee ication eee ts chee eee area ee oes k 1929 - - 136,915,4543 
1930 - - 138,202,1624 
INI BY HUE pCO) Se plane h SAAD Rt RENNIE json ae AIRSOL ine ca iene OR 1929 - - 158, 569, 642 
1930 - - 126, 468, 634 

(QCD Tee Ree een FE nt be es uke ee hee f 1929 - — | 2,354,494, 461 
1930 = — | 2,451,644,179 
[UNSER ES TOYS Sug 3 etnies eee RE REET GN, Re NEN CRS SRE Re er ae 1929) 1, 291, 803,654) 12383), 517,323) 2,675,020, 0707 
1930} 1,314, 778,176) 1,444,419,193] 2, 759,197,369 
IMEaito la ei coc, heidi Ble ee Pee cioe e eaee eate 1929 - - 540, 852,995 
1930 - - 541, 847,002 
Sacicanene wee oes. LUE Rte. de EE sob e oe 1929 974,028,206 109, 745,019) 1,083, 773,225 
1930 976, 232,540 115,066,876} 1,091,299, 416 
ONIN BYBEOLUEY a scenegs cie acy ene mesg ROWE ARSE RESPEC © CS SRE RSPCA OREN Eee 1929 454,224,514 107, 405, 626 561,630,140 
1930} 525,513,056 119,904,827] 645,417,883 
TB Test ore: aed GHGS RE 01 O62 ie, ae aR, eM a RPP i ee 1929 307,514, 698 352,814, 469 660,329, 167 
1930} 307,772,090} 374,218,299 681,990,389 
Totals, All Provinces...... Pe ee 1929) 3,027,571, 0721] 1,953, 482, 4371] 8, 202, 728, 9863 
1930) 3,124,295, 8621) 2,053, 609, 1951| 8, 467,559,699 4 

£ Other Total 
Province. ES ae Income. Taxable Taxable ak ea 
eh Valuations. Valuations. Get eye 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island..... 1929 6, 820, 658 536,020 75, 850 38,275,453 1,944,000 
1930 7,413,475 425,016 57,030 39,388, 186 1,984,000. 
Noval SCotia2: .2...2i shes 1929 24,118,7448 1,698 ,5728 - 162, 638, 650 40,135, 244 
1930 23 ,986,7314 1,716,9704 - 163, 831,573 45,163,617 

New Brunswick........... 1929 28,597,163 - - 187,166,805 = 

1930 23,111,956 - - 149, 580,590 = 
I ihe DEG meteor wich i eclie 2 aor 1929 - - 14,791,807] 2,369, 286,268 637,990,363 
1930 - - 13,489,102] 2,465, 133,281 668 , 244,770 
ONPAPIGR te <3 sates as aores. 8 1929 ~ 119,218,961 219,323,197) 3,013,863,1355| 488,724,668 
1930 - 135,092,197 232, 243,536] 3,126,533,1026 510,504,102 
LSE! 9 een ee eae 1929 10, 296, 733 - 10,439, 762 561,589, 490 144,991,311 
1930 18270, 1S - 10,573,874 563, 694,049 147, 666, 868 

Saskatchewan............. 1929 - 2,473,384? 45,599,072] 1,131,845, 681 - 

1930 2,048,0058 46,067,839} 1,139,415, 260 - 

ANU GAT 2A Ed een 1929 - - 8,981, 640 570,611,780 = 

1930 - - 10,785, 735 656, 203 , 618 - 
BritishyColumbia.......... 1929 = - - 660,329, 167 81,303,065 
1930 - - = 681,990,389 87,373,370 
Totals, All Provinces .1929 69,833, 2983} 123,926,9373 299, 211,328) 8, 695,606,429) 1,395,088, 651 
1930 65,785,335 | 139,282,188 313, 217,116) 8,985, 770,048) 1,460,936, 727 


1Less the Maritime Provinces, Quebee and Manitoba. 2Personal property and income assessments 
for cities are for Sydney only. 3Including $94,120 exempted property, not separable. 4Includes $74,290 
exempted property, not separable. Local Improvement Districts not included in 1929. ®In addition assess- 
ments for schools only were: townships $2,730,538, towns and villages $23,719,597 and cities $92,401,140 in 
1929; and townships $3,125,660, towns and villages $22,347,193 and cities $86,780,452 in 1930. 7$256,400 is 


by special franchise. 8$484,736 is by special franchise. 


Bonded Indebtedness.—Like other Canadian governing bodies, the munici- 
palities of the greater part of Canada borrowed rather freely during the boom period 
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of 1900-12, and again during the period of inflation between 1917 and 1920. The 
bonded indebtedness of Ontario municipalities rose from $153,568,409 in 1913 to 
$485,280,182 in 1930, while that of Quebec municipalities increased from $132,078,584 
in 1914 to $323,395,745 in 1930, and a proportionate increase took place in other 
provinces. The recent growth in the bonded indebtedness of all classes of municipal- 
ities is shown by provinces in Table 29. ‘The figures show that there was an increase 
for 1930 over 1929 in each of the provinces with the exception of New Brunswick 
and Manitoba. In Saskatchewan net debenture debt is shown for all municipalities 
in 1924 to 1926, while from 1927 to 19380 the statistics: represent gross debenture 
debt. In Alberta the statistics given represent principally net debenture debt in 
1924, 1925, 1926, 1927 and 1928, while in 1929 and 1930 gross debenture debt is 
given. All other provinces give total debenture debt throughout. 


23.—Total Bonded Indebtedness of All Classes of Municipalities, by Provinces, 


1924-30. 
Province. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
PeBisblovreicnaant 1,143,550) 1,163,050) 1,247,545} 1,452,425] 1,515,125) 1,598,624) 1,863,211 
Nova Scotia...] 25,348,664) 25,722,635) 26,281,152] 28,381,616) 29,049,412} 29,029,119] 30,182,264 
INES Beets: 17,350,225} 10,660,863) 17,091,550} 15,707,699} 19,365,535} 21,129,540) 20,565,998 
Quebec....... ...| 230,424,908) 231,358,779] 246,541,730} 260,435,420) 278,864,744] 293,557,500) 323,395,745 
Ontario... >.<: 430,010,501} 405,178,853) 413,474,813] 434,464,056] 435,912,807) 451,936,592} 485, 280, 182 
Manitoba......| 73,944,105] 79,211,867) 80,716,272] 83,017,302] 85,651,906} 85,901,404] 84,879,707 
Saskatchewan .| 49,448,911] 46,732,040] 44,769,529) 54,361,158} 53,092,330] 54,913,100} 59,000,183 
Alberta........] 65,414,317] 57,908,593] 56,950,712] 62,414,660] 63,428,853] 78,473,392] 78,645,803 
LS AEH my lee tee easy 96,106,151} 99,055,201) 102,853,228) 107,376,118] 110,124,819} 118,483,618} 125, 832, 088 
Totals..... 989,191,332] 956,991,881) 989,926, 531|1,047,610,454|1,077,005,531/1,135,022,889 | 1,209,645, 181 


1Figures represent Charlottetown and Kensington 1924-30; Montague for 1925-30; Summerside, Souris, 
Georgetown and Alberton 1926-30. 

2New Brunswick figures are for 3 cities, 18 towns, 2 villages and 15 counties in 1924; 2 cities, 13 towns, 
2 villages and 15 counties in 1925; 3 cities, 18 towns, 1 village and 15 counties in 1926; 3 cities, 23 towns, 4 
villages and 15 counties in 1927, 1928 and 1929, and 3 cities, 19 towns, 2 villages and 15 counties for 1930. 


30.—Principal Financial and Other Statistics of Canadian Cities and Towns with 
Populations of 10,000 and over, 1930. 


Popu- 
lations 
Total 
as furn- |- Grand 
: Assessed Grand 
: : ished : Total Total Total 
Province and City. Area. by Value of Total Expendi- eae: Liakslitios! 
Mania: Taxable Receipts. 
unici- Property tures. 
palities. ‘ 
acres No. $ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island—- 
Charlottetown....... 830] 12,750 8, 432,263 241,054 282, 433 2,344,370 1, 836, 587 
Nova Scotia— 
Hallarn eae tee 4,4001] 59,2753} 45,897,200 3,484, 164 3,484,163] 17,649,962] 17,649,962 
VANS Van. eee ek 3,7301| 23,0893} 12,984,602 1,775, 682 Fos C02 5,795, 935 5, 795, 935 
ClacerBay ns sae 6,2002| 20,7063} 5,024,475 803, 979 837,213] 2,386; 792 1,754, 603 
New Brunswick— 
SaintiJonnet a. ees 13,440} 60,0004] 52,980,250 3,018,145 3,486,731] 12,040,379 9,689, 102 
WiOnCtOnes= eee eee 2,093! 20,689 23,409,195 1,325,904 1,325,903 5,506, 884 5,081,158 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 741. 
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30.—Principa) Financial and Other Statistics of Canadian Cities and Towns with 
Populations of 10,009 and over, 193)—concluded. 


Grand 
Total 
Receipts. 


Popu- 
lations as oe d 
Province and City.| Area pees Value of 
cipalities,| pr2xable 
acres No. $ 
Quebec— 
Montreal......... 32,155} 1,098, 40911,245,746,459 
Quebec 22. Fite: 5, 754 140,000] 117,524, 442 
VGRUING fo ee se 1,426 54,911] 37,568,225 
Three Rivers..... 25,600 40,000} 25,590,650 
Sherbrooke...... 3,104 28,757| 25,830,086 
WL beck ean Facts Ae 4,000 28) 228) eek doleoro: 
Outremont....... 975 27,500} 40,934,457 
Westmount....... 976 25,000] 68,882,022 
Lachine.......... 2,996 19,026] 25,316,253 
Shawinigan Falls 1,280 14,962] 23,307,833 
St. Hyacinthe.... 1,091 13,500) 11,964,770 
Od (Eira dso 12,476} 10,891,580 
Chicoutimi...... 1,700 11,455 7,587, 486 
TsGas eee Beckers e222, 11,167 5,904, 953 
Thetford Mines. . 2,080 10, 908 6,541,800 
sohettesw. acne 1,288 10,904 5, 629, 465 
Valleyfield....... 358 10,859 4,614,325 
Granbyi'. ccits 2 960 10,500 5,440,907 
Sotelee soca: 2,000 10,200 3,779,300 
Ontario— ° 
POLONtOin Wn cece 17,176 606,370}1,013,408,615 
Wamiuiltont:; 22... 9,272 144,529] 165,440, 160 
Ottayas sb ee. 4,120 126, 872| 157,309,227 
Windsor 2'22.% 3: 3, 209 70,031} 89,926,950 
London...... (A 69,742] 84,662,450 
Kitchener........ 2,935 30,274|- 25,686, 732 
BrantiOr” 4. .-a:- 3,159 30,103] 28,507,470 
Oshawa.....:..:: 3,356 25,550] 16,349,030 
St. Catharines.... 1,860 25,347). -24, 152,525 
Fort William.... 9,865 24,635} 32,690,464 
Sault Ste. Marie.. 4,900 22,844] 19,278,856 
Peterborough.... 2,840 22,487) 24,145,922 
Kaneston. 20.5: 2,641 21,616} 17,273,083 
Guelpiy ee Fs. 3,104 20,393] 13,935,040 
Port Arthur...... 8,700 20,092} 24,866,255 
Stratford......... 2,835 18,909] 15,209,418 
Niagara Falls.... 1,655 18,539] 22,482,041 
ALI a's ciara 1,770 17,003} 18,053,289 
St. Thomas...... 1,800 16,869] 16,921,726 
Sud bury..-45.-. >.<» 2,560 16,622 7,935, 636 
Chatham........ 1,650 16,441} 13,984,375 
East Windsor..... 1,677 16,203} 23,950,260 
North Bay.) ..... 2,100 15,978 9,853,942 
Galh ec. 308 a 2 2 1,600 13,752} 11,165,280 
Belleville........ 1,800 13,443] 10,043,998 
Owen Sound...... 2,909 12,778 8,758, 152 
AAI ene 852 12,539 6,876,006 
Sandwich........ 2,033 11,819] 15,846,355 
Walkerville...... 1,000 11,219] 16,542,100 
Woodstock....... 1,525 10,898] 7,340,955 
Cornwall.......... 577 10,804 9,239, 560 
Welland. ......... 1,100 10,141 9, 687,920 
Manitoba— 
Winnipeg......... 15,961 209,286} 245,528,303 
Pando 5% <i,s.« 5,428 17,560} 14,214,524 
St. Boniface...... 11,641 16,321} 10,613,570 
Saskatchewan— 
EERE eal oreo 5964 8,408 52,500| 47,427,516 
Saskatoon........ 8,000 42,000] 338,744,816 
Moose Jaw 9,410 20,750] . 20,861,051 
Alberta— 
Gach gee eee 25,9201 85,000} 64,180,287 
Edmonton:...... 28,2001 77,557| 65,687,070 
Lethbridge....... 6,944? 13, 984 9,698, 430 
Medicine Hat.... 10,8802 11,000 9,894,905 
British Columbia— 
Vancouver....... 27,965 230,000] 368,535,209 
VICGOTIB creer bs 4,637 38,750} 59,130,004 
New Westminster 3,481 18,025! 21,884,130 


94,574, 266 
13,530,940 
2,092,202 
5, 673, 229 
3,742,463 
1,021,917 
1,455, 645 
3,679,045 
1,047, 671 
785,547 
496, 250 
509,544 
720,575 
308, 096 
215,544 
309, 936 
500, 883 
474, 937 
471,747 


40, 267,586 
8,592,195 
6,364, 694 
4, 057, 956 
3, 832,207 
1,624,268 
1,613, 453 
1,161,406 
1,433,746 
1,585, 638 
1,042,390 
1,065, 918 
1,097, 758 
1,258, 669 
1,381,360 

826,621 
1,181,760 
963, 124 
939,581 
587, 673 
694, 338 
891,534 
756, 270 
692,234 
681,870 
668, 623 
614, 808 
808, 906 
825,582 
540, 895 
395,316 
585, 220 


7,263 , 844 
7,277,554 
2,514, 666 


5,461,514 
7,137,212 
857, 946 
804, 893 


14,512,923 
2,792,628 
1,254,799 


Grand 
Total Total Total 

Expendi- Assets. Liabilities. 

tures. 

$ $ $ 

95,274,883] 215,989,348) 230,991,677 
13,710,357] 24,830,028] 28,735,188 
2,041,572 5,358, 632 8,053,137 
5,644,421 9,890,345 9,106,362 
3,725,840] 11,498,486 9,454, 887 
1,022,604 3,295,716 4,007, 874 
1,326,211 7,513, 685 7,429, 285 
3,679,045 9,189,444] 11,588,475 
1,047,671 4,257, 430 5,674,311 
767,703 1,651,157 2,484,535 
483,291 1,537,158 1,530, 534 
507, 093 1,512,420 1,349, 887 
706,359 1,264,136 1,890,506 
312,471 1,226,920 1,258,506 
215,544 722,903 635, 359 
320, 924 1,806,595 1,253,310 
499,118 747,543 817,566 
340,314 936, 695 871,141 
481,100 1,015,581 1,188,200 
40,261,592) 233,894,844] 192,792,337 
8,548,336] 53,358,868] 34,931,626 
6,338,303] 33,574,499] 26,028,688 
4,517,102] 18,986,121] 17,227,481 
3,770,924} 19,499,306] 18,117,584 
1,567,407 6,875,818] 4,811,061 
1,667,347 6,386, 961 5, 824, 299 
1,135,918 5, 686,925 DEODTSATT 
1,409,790 6,367, 033 6,136,054 
1,553,973} 11,857,563] 11,658,401 
1,020, 960 7,056,178 6, 466, 672 
1,073,832 9,028,944 7,428,156 
1,091,397 4,038,676 3,358, 359 
1,268, 631 7,593,874 4,679,571 
1,449,557) 138,597,054) 12,528,894 
825,174 6, 792,165 3,852,097 
1,140,022 4,343,617 4, 237,880 
976,207 4,444,785 3,056,148 
910,566 4,493,719 2,159, 587 
755, 669 4,737,716 4,526,046 
665, 929 1,792,908 943,501 
1,176,693 5,708, 147 5,452,229 
739 , 982 3,223,257 3,088,416 
681,946 4,916,647 4,318,353 
675, 084 4,933,126 3,841, 469 
563 , 479 3,493, 463 2,166,287 
571,440 1,465,568 1,344,251 
879,373 4,003,337 3,875,176 
884,171 4,489,264 3,761,214 
549,247 2,290,794 1,430, 268 
346, 144 1,354,458 742,904 
589,441 4,206,751 2,518,391 
- - | 58,800,3416 
- - 3,180,376 
= - 5,146,4346 
7,226,462] 22,897,280] 17,560,211 
7,406,380] 16,770,752} 16,645,678 
2,7382,243| 12,279,365 7,854, 383 
5,468,791 - | 28,919,547 
6,614, 067 - | 41.486,085 
725, 604 - 4,087,457 
769, 622 = 2,259,034 
14,930,498 - | 74,256,298 
3,072,558 - | 17,346,862 
1,261,030 - 6,979,152 


1For the year 1925. 
other statistics, 1929. 


2Census 1921. 
6Debentures outstanding. 


3Census 1931. 


4Histimated population. 


5Population, 1931; 
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Section 4.—National Wealth and Income 
Subsection 1.—National Wealth. 


There are several methods of computing national wealth, 7.e., the aggregate 
value of the property within the nation apart from undeveloped natural resources. 
Perhaps the most familiar of these methods is that of working back to capital values 
through income tax returns, but this can be applied only in countries where incomes 
are thoroughly appraised. A second method is that of estimation from probate 
returns, the value of the estates of deceased persons being regarded as representative. 
A third is that of a complete census, based upon a canvass of the individual. In 
the accompanying tables a fourth method, namely, the so-called ‘inventory”’ 
method, is employed; it consists in totalling the amounts known from various 


sources to be invested in agriculture, manufactures, dwellings, etc. 


It must be understood that statistics of this character are suggestive and ° 
indicative rather than strictly accurate. The concept of wealth is distinctly 
intangible, and there are numerous elements of uncertainty in a calculation >of. 
this nature. The present survey, which includes the provincial distribution of 
Canadian wealth, places the estimated aggregate of the tangible wealth of the 
Dominion, exclusive of undeveloped natural resources, at $30,840,000,000 in 1929, 
as compared with $29,630,000,000 in 1928,1 $27,668,000,000 in 1927, $26,691,482,000 
in 1926, $25,673,174,000 in 1925 and $22,195,302,000 in 1921. “These figures, how- 
ever, are not exactly comparable, in view of certain improvements and additions 
that have been made in the method of estimation and in the items included. An 
increase of $1,210,000,000 is shown in the national wealth in the year 1929, and of 
over $8,600,000,000 in the eight years 1921 to 1929. 


Aggregate and Per Capita Wealth of the Provinces, 1929.—As regards 
the provincial distribution of wealth, Ontario ranked first with estimated aggre- 
gate wealth of $10,628,000,000 or 34-46 p.c. of the total, and Quebec second with 
estimated wealth of $8,265,000,000 or 26-8 p.c. of the whole. Saskatchewan was 
third, with estimated wealth of $3,047,000,000 or 9-88 p.c. of the total for the 
Dominion. 


While Ontario led in absolute wealth, the western provinces came first in per 
capita wealth; British Columbia held first rank with a per capita wealth of $4,012; 
Alberta second with $3,518; Saskatchewan ‘third with $3,451 and Manitoba sixth 
with $2,910. These figures may be compared with $3,188 and $2,982, the per 
capita wealth of Ontario and Quebec respectively, and $3,076, the per capita wealth 
for the whole Dominion. Further details are furnished in Table 31. 


As the statistics of population and wealth for the Yukon are uncertain, the 
per capita estimate of wealth is open to question and has not been shown. 


1Revised figures. 
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31.—Provincial Distribution of the National Wealth of Canada, with Percentage and 
Per Capita Analyses, 1928 and 1929. 


Nore.—Figures for 1921 and 1925 are given on pp. 849-850 of the 1927-28 Year Book, for 1926 on p. 827 of 
the 1930 Year Book and for 1927 on p. 870 of the 1931 Year Book. 


Percentage ; Percentage | — 
Province. Estimated Distfibu- Estimated Distribu- Wealth 


i Population - per 
Wealth. tion of tion of é 
Wealth. June 1. Population. capita.* 
$ p.c. No. p.c. $ 
1928.3 

Prince Edward Island............... 157,000, 0008 0-53 88,000 0-89 1,784 
INOW rhs; COLNE gn 6, Sa a ne 899, 000, 0008 3:03 515,000 5-24 1,746 
New Brinswicks oa. ue 821,000, 0008 ae Tid 401,000 4-08 2,047 
EUG OS Cater aoe ok Oe ea ee 7,506, 000, 0002 25-34 | 2,715,000 27-61 2,765 
Ontario S. eae A a lee ae 10,155,000, 0003 34-27 | 3,278,000 33-34 3,098 
INES Polos i aca ee ee ee ee 1,973,000, 0003 6-66 664, 000 6-75 2,971 
Saskapenewanliertecetiacee o Slee es 3,100,000, 0002 10-46 862,000 8-77 3,596 
JANN OY=5 cle poe sles ceey a ieeae lO gel pee 2,378,000, 0003 8-03 658, 000 6-69 3,614 
British @olumbiarewers Jone eos 2,622,000, 0003 8-85 641,000 6-52 4,090 
WALKCGHIR a ae ee ae ee ed 19,000, 0003 0-06 4,000 0-04 2 

Motalsr A ters EI 8P ES, 29,639, 000, 0008 100-00 | 9,833,000! 100-001 3,013 

1929. 

Prince Edward Island............... 164,000,000 0-53 88,000 0-88 1,864 
INO VAD CO UIA eer os ok oo a othe aes 911,000,000 2-95 | . 515,000 5-14 1,769 
ING wWebrunsWwiIck= soon. etiam Se, ee 788,000,000 2-56 404,000 4-03 1,950 
(GUT Te oor Rens Ah ee ae 8, 265,000, 000 26-80 | 2,772,000 27-64 2,982 
OnUatio, Per tee eae eee ola eet 10, 628,000,000 34-46 | 3,334,000 33-25 3, 188 
Manitopaeee an © coe sen ene teen 1,970,900, 000 6-39 677,000 6-75 2,910 
DASKALCUE WAIN reek etalon eet. 3,047,000, 000 9-88 883,000 8-81 3,451 
LNVSSet oA SR ee 2,406, 000, 000 7-80 684,000 6-82 3,518 
Eritisaeonm pide... s... cece sc. es. 2,644,000, 000 8-57 659,000 6-57 4,012 
MAISON OR Sy) cho ae en coh Mc a i ei 17,000, 000 0-06 4,000 0-04 ose 

PO talS= 9.27 es SEE AS 30,840, 000, 000 100-00 | 10,027,000:) — 100-001 3, 676 


1Tneludes 7,500 population in the Northwest Territories or 0-07 p.c. 

2As the statistics of population and wealth for the Yukon are uncertain, the per capita estimate of wealth 
is open to question and has not been shown. 3Revised figures. 4Per capita figures are worked out 
on the basis of revised populations, see p. 110. 


Wealth of Canada, by Items, 1929.—In the items included:in Table 32, all 
duplications have been excluded. In any consideration of the individual items it 
should be remembered that each item covers only the portion of wealth which is 
mentioned in the description of the item. For example, the item of fisheries includes 
only capital invested in primary operations, while capital invested in fish-canning 
and -curing establishments is included under manufactures, though it might also be 
considered as part of the wealth connected with fisheries. In the same way, the 
items for manufactures do not include lands and buildings in urban centres which 
are shown under the heading of urban real property. 


The total agricultural wealth in 1929 was $7,939,477,000, which represented 
25-74 p.c. of the whole. This amount included the value of agricultural production 
in 1929, or $1,631,124,000, to cover the average stocks of agricultural goods in the 
possession of farmers and traders and the amount invested in preparation for the 
new crop. 


The largest element in the national wealth was urban real property which for 
1929 assumed first place over agriculture although usually in second place. This 
item included the assessed valuations of taxed and exempted property, to which 
was added one-third to provide for undervaluation by assessors and for roads, 
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bridges and sewers. The estimated value, as based on returns for 1929 received 
in the Bureau from the municipalities, was $8,251,011,000 or 26-75 p.c. of the 
total wealth of the Dominion. 


The wealth invested in steam railways, computed from the cost of road and 
equipment, and distributed by provinces on the basis of mileage, constituted the 
third largest item, amounting to $3,153,351,000 or 10-22 p.c. of the total. 


Another important item is the tangible value of the forests, amounting to 
$1,877,000,000 or 6-09 p.c., and including the estimated value of accessible raw 
materials, pulpwood, and capital invested in woods operations. In 1929, as in 1928, 
1927 and 1926, this item included an estimate of the present value of young growth, 
accounting for an increase in the estimates for these years compared with 1925. 


The value of machinery and tools in manufacturing establishments and of 
lands and buildings of manufacturing concerns in rural districts was estimated at 
$1,418,040,000 in 1929 or 4-60 p.c. In addition the estimated value of materials 
on hand and stocks in process in manufacturing establishments was set at $837,805,- 
000 in 1929 or 2-72 p.c. This item in 1925 included an estimate for stocks of 
manufactured goods in the hands of dealers, but in the present statement this is 
included in the item for trading establishments, which shows the estimated value of 
furniture and fixtures, delivery equipment, and materials and stocks on hand in 
1929 as $1,136,291,000 or 3-68 p.c. of the total. Three additional classes of wealth 
have been included in the estimate for 1929 which were not taken account of in 
earlier estimates. To this extent, and on account of the later revision of earlier 
figures, the totals of this and other years are not comparable. The three classes 
so included are harbours, highways and aircraft. The $367,488,000 credited to 
harbours represents the approximate capital expenditures for harbour works such 
as’ wharves, piers, breakwaters, dredging or other harbour and river improvements. 
The investment in certain piers and wharves connected with the fishing industry is, 
however, included under the item “Fisheries’’. | 


The amount credited to highways is estimated on a conservative basis. It is 
not intended to be all-inclusive, but is considered the best estimate that can be 
made from existing data. 


The value of aircraft is taken as the original cost of the aircraft registered in 
the different provinces less an allowance for depreciation worked out with the 
co-operation of the Air Service Branch of the Department of National Defence. 
The resulting estimate of $2,398,000 is included with that of “‘shipping”’. 


On the basis of the estimated population of 1929 of 10,027,000, the per capita 
investment in urban real estate was $823, in agriculture $792, in steam railways 
$314, in the forests $187 and in household furnishings and personal property $137. 
The per capita wealth of all kinds was $3,076. Further details of the items are 
presented in Tables 32 and 33. 
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32.—An Estimate of the National Wealth of Canada, with Percentage and Per Capita 
Distribution of Component Items, 1929. 


2 F - ze whee 
hakat P ; ggregate ercentage mount 
Classification of Wealth Amount. of Total. |per head of 


Population.’ 


$ p.c. $ 
Farm Values (land, buildings, implements, machinery and 
PIO IS POC EO teeter tate ccd Sr Siero obate holes kieretien o taaroge laity deesean ere eres 6,308, 353, 000 20-45 629-14 
Agricultural Products in the possession of farmers and traders..| 1,631,124,000 5-29 162- 67 
Totala-Acricultural; Wealth ois o..00 0 oc swe ness 7,939,477, 000 25-74 791-81 
DIINO ECC si tel TOL PIO VOC)! 2%, sio.cis.ayeislanene: sja.0-6 ov ouaho wiatela-e scaieoelelilers 867,021,000 2-81 86-47 
Forests (estimated value of accessible raw materials, pulpwood 
and capital invested in woods operations)................+06: 1,877, 000,000 6-09 187-19 
Fisheries (capital invested in boats, gear, etc., in primary 
EST OWE IONIG le cr ccrot ote eve eee eae: ooo. ctaks aac eho & le wiake-oyd eulalena ce = 33, 935,000 0-11 3-39 
Central Electric Stations (capital invested in equipment, 
AU ILOPELS HELOO) crite hiakin Sacco ome eta econ tee eee: 554,327,000 1-80 55-28 
Manufactures (machinery and tools, and estimate for capital in 
rural lands and buildings, duplication excluded).............. 1,418,040, 000 4-60 141-42 
Manufactures (materials on hand and stocks in process, duplica- 
TOUR GE COP ORNG Ds ye An Oh Rea OSE oie at Fp en a a 837,805, 000 2-72 83-55 
Construction, Custom and Repair (estimate of capital invested 
in machinery and tools and materials on hand)............... 137,685,000 0-45 13-73 
Trading Establishments (estimate of the value of furniture and 
fixtures, delivery equipment and materials on hand)......... 1,136, 291,000 3:68 113-32 
Steam Railways (investment in road and equipment).......... 3,153,351, 000 10-22 314-49 
Electric Railways (investment in road and equipment)......... 240,111,000 0:78 23 -95 
Telephones (cost of property and equipment)................+6- 291,589,000 0-95 29-08 
Urban Real Property (assessed valuations and exempted 
property and estimate for undervaluation by assessors and 
FSEALORUS HBO WOIR, OUCA)s 64 silencer nie dete ethos ce ee oem ae dee ne 8, 251,011,000 26-75 822-88 
Canals (amount expended on construction to Mar. 31, 1980).... 241,946,000 0:79 24-13 
Harbours! (approximate amount expended to Mar. 31, 1930).... 367,488,000 1-19 36-65 
Shipping Mancino AITCrait)?. cee. deta clos «oeilelaeed. ces odeas ohh 149,306, 000 0-48 14-89 
Imported Merchandise in store (estimated at one-half imports 
RAs TTIO WIN) Peet is foie wes els satiate: custsra Ric My. Sesloseid oles aie e.s 649,477,000 2-11 64-77 
Automobiles (estimate of the value of automobiles registered).. 758, 424, 000 2-46 75-64 
Rime GAT beng 0A 6) «over BIN Be Hany ohel ed oe oes 364,896, 000 1-18 36-39 
Household Furnishings, Clothing, etc. (value estimated from 
production and trade statistics) 955. 05... «ween Bele bec oo tdawieeis 1,370,000, 000 4-44 136-63 
Specie, Coin and other Currency held by the Government, 
chartered banks and the general public...................... 201,030, 000 0-65 20-06 
SEPANG PL OCAIS F reeco aca oo ots sles eat eeeeees 30, 840, 210, 000 100-00 3,075 -72 


1This class of wealth was not included in estimates published for previous years in earlier editions of the 
Year Book. 
2The total for ‘‘shipping”’ includes, for the first time, an estimate for aircraft amounting to $2,398,000 
for 1929. 
pe p. 110 or Table 31 for the revised estimate of population upon which these per capita figures are 
ased. 
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Analyses by Provinces and Classes of Wealth.—In Table 33 will be found 
detailed statistics of the wealth of each province by leading items. 
suggestive character rather than the strict accuracy of such data must be em- 
phasized. The specie holdings, for instance, are distributed among the provinces 
according to their populations since they are an asset of Canada as a whole rather 
than of the particular locality in which they happen to be deposited. 


Again the 


33.—Estimate of National Wealth of Canada, 1929, by Provinces and Classes. 


Norse.—For a fuller description of the various items, see the table immediately preceding. 


Ontario. 


“$ 


1,778,476, 000 
509, 208 , 000 


2, 287, 684, 000 


302, 938 , 000 
422,500, 000 
3,479, 000 


221,421,000 


661,790,000 


442,238,000 
53,495, 000 


410,558, 000 
834, 690, 000 
109, 673,000 
204, 603,000 
117,340,000 


3, 032,338,000 


91,428,000 
39, 284,000 


334, 034, 000 
347. 267,000 
186,000,000 


457,903,000 


67,191,000 


: 2 Prince 
Classification of Nova New 
Wealth. Canada. Edward Scotia. | Brunswick. Quebec. 
Island. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Harm-values-.0-5-- 6, 308,353,000} 67,015,000) 134,725,000} 141,130,000] 1,138,343, 000 
Agricultural pro- 

CGIRCTB metab acute one 1,631,124,000} 25,976,000} 48,412,000} 39,919,000] 313,698,000 
Totals, Agricultural 

Wealth, 1929...... 7, 939,477,000) 92,991,000} 178,137,000} 181,049,000] 1,447,041, 000 
Minesaeneniete.. ce. 867,021, 000 1 67,357,000} 4,945,000 146,332,000 
INORGStS Ae ene eee 1,877,000,000) 1,600,000} 58,000,000} 78,700,000) 706,000,000 
Bisheriessycgoe aan 33, 935,000 725 , 000 7,447,000} 4,157,000 2,334,000 
Central electric sta- 

tions ys. et 554,327,000 447,000} 8,397,000] 13,775,000 221, 135,000 
Manufactures (ma- 

chinery and tools, 

and estimate for 

capital in rural 

lands and build- 

ings; duplication 

excluded)! foc... 1,418,040, 000 1,301,000} 36,778,000} 40,221,000} 439,539,000 
Manufactures (ma- 

terials on hand 

and stocks in pro- 

GOSS) :cis ah etait 837,805, 000 496,00°} 21,582,000) 21,208,000) 246,601,000 
Construction, cus- 

tom and repair.... 137, 685, 000 171,000} 38,176,000) 1,678,000 40,711,000 
Trading establish- 

ments (fixtures 

and delivery 

equipment and 

materials on hand) 1,136, 291,000 5,168,000} 42,119,000} 36,926,000} 306,228,000 
Steam railways..... 3,153,351,000] 21,190,000} 109,020,000) 148,481,000 375, 503, 000 
Electric railways.... 240,111,000 wWwYSs 10,077, 000 3, 063, 000 67, 846, 000 
Canals se)... 22 ee 241,946, 000 - 1,494,000 45,000 35, 804, 000 
Telephones.......... 291,589, 000 766,000} 8,457,000! 5,369,000 60, 227, 000 
Urban real property 8, 251,011,000} 13,954,000) 181,262,000} $8,894,000} 3,190,295, 000 
Harboursscs. ce: 367,488,000} 4,383,000} 20,866,000} 31,869,000} 165,173,000 
SHIppMNg ae as 149, 306, 000 882,000} 18,417,000} 3,615,000 54, 167,000 
Imported merchan- 

dise in store....... 649,477, 000 786,000} 17,846,000) 13,225,000 169, 125, 000) 
Automobiles........ 758,424,000} 3,949,000) 25,354,000] 20,360,000 105, 785, 000 
Highways, etc...... 364, 896, 000 1,300,000} 11,992,000) 13,188,000 52,816,000 
Household furnish- 

ings, clothing, etc. 1,370,000;000} 12,052,000} 77,043,000) 58,692,000) 376,591,000 
Specie, coin and 

other currency 

held by the Gov- 

ernment, chart- 

ered banks and 

the general public. 201,030,000 1,768,000} 11,305,000} 8,612,000 55, 260,000 
Totals weyc.cek a 30,840, 210,000) 163,929,000) 911,126,000) 788,072,000) 8,264,513, 000/10, 627,854, 000 

Percentages....... 100-00 0-53 2-95 2-56 26-80 34-46 


1 Included in Nova Scotia. 
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33.—KEstimate of National Wealth of Canada, 1929, by Provinces and Classes 


Classification of Wealth. 


Manufactures (machinery and 
tools, and estimate for capital 
in rural lands and buildings; 
duplication excluded)........ 


Manufactures (materials on 
hand and stocks in process). . 


Construction, custom and repair 
Trading establishments........ 


‘Steam GAAIWVAVS lett alerars vee 


Polophonesvsaid. eee et 
Urban real property TR aloo 
Piaranpacer et he, 2 2oaILS, 
SD PDUN eee ies Bot ln e actonets 
Imported merchandise in store 


MAUCOMOP EI s8. Ae ee LUE. 


Specie, coin and other currency 
held by the Government, 
chartered banks and _ the 
PONG! PUDHC, «0... 4.0ee sees 


ROMs et trie von carne a} 


EINUENCADP ORS ft econ oie aya we bicls 


—concluded. 
: Saskat- 
pee tabs shaven Alberta. 
$ $ $ 
569, 841,000] 1,413,120, 000 875,110,000 
119,472,000 299,304,000 223 , 246, 000 
689,313,000} 1,712,424,000) 1,098,356, 000 
18,020, 000 6,098, 000 142,943,000 
24,500,000 67,700,000 97,500,000 
1,317,000 122,000 547,000 
25,734,000 7,445 , 000 13, 256, 000 
31,460,000 6,842,000 26, 803 , 000 
24, 847,000 13, 258, 000 18,318,000 
9,652,000 8,772,000 7,640,000 
95,053, 000 82, 203 , 000 70,819, 000 
329, 669, 000 595,845,000 425,560,000 
16,364,000 4,322,000) * 6,265,000 
20,347,000 31,351,000 25, 284, 000 
479,322,000 246,594,000 256, 795 , 000 
4,703,000 938, 000 

1, 636, 000 168, 000 146,000 
28,475,000 17,188,000 19,564,000 
49,774,000 82,322,000 63,310, 000 
13 , 600, 000 25,000, 000 29,000,000 
92,832,000 121,317,000 90, 424, 000 
13, 622, 000 17,802,000 13, 269, 000 
1,970, 240,000) 3,047, 242,000} 2, 406, 268, 000 

6-39 9-88 7-80 


British 
Columbia. 


195,593,000 
56, 889, 000 


252, 482, 000 
170,575,000 
418,500, 000 
13,795,000 
41,910, 000 


173,306, 000 


49, 257,000 
12,390,000 
87, 217,000 
308, 940, 000 
22,501,000 
22,383,000 
751,557,000 
48,108,000 
35,485, 000 
48,981,000 
60, 183, 000 
32,000, 000 


82,726, 000 


12,139, 000 


2,644, 435, 000 


8-57 


7,813,000 
2,000, 009 
12,000 
807,000 


2 


4,453,000 


65, 000 


20,000 
506, 000 
253,000 
120,000 


420,000 


62,000 


16,531, 000 


0-06 


2 Included in British Columbia. 
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Subsection 2.—National Income and Income Tax Statistics. 


The national income of Canada is necessarily less than its national production, 
a total for which is suggested in the general survey of production on pp. 163-169 of 
this volume. If, as there pointed out, there is no reason to suppose that those 
whose activities are not connected with the production of “form utilities” are less 
“productive” in the broad sense of the term than others, the total value of the pro- 
duction of 1929 must have been not less than $5,900,000,000. 


In order to arrive at the figure of national income, however, certain heavy 
deductions from the above amount must be made—deductions especially con- 
nected with the maintenance of the industrial equipment of the country—providing 
not only for depreciation but for obsolescence and replacement by new and improved 
apparatus of production. Altogether, the charges under this head may have been 
not less than $400,000,000. This would leave the 1929 income of the Canadian 
people at somewhere in the neighbourhood of $5,500,000,000. 


Incomes Assessed for Income Tax in Canada.'—In those countries of 
the world where an income tax has been established for a considerable time the 
figures of the assessed income have been generally accepted as furnishing a guide 
both to the amount and to the distribution of the total national income by classes. 
Estimates of the national income, based upon income tax statistics, have been 
published, for example, in Great Britain and in the United States. 


In Canada, the income tax is a newer thing than in either of the above-mentioned 
countries; also, in a newer country than either, incomes are to a greater extent 
received in kind. Both of these considerations render it improbable that so large 
a percentage of the total national income of Canada is brought under the notice of 
the income tax authorities as in. Great Britain or the United States. Nevertheless, 
the data collected by the Income Tax Branch of the Department of National Revenue 
in the course of its administration of the income war tax, are significant both with 
regard to the total income assessed and with regard to the distribution of that income 
among various classes of the population, as well as by size of income groups. 


Table 34 shows the number of individuals and corporations paying income tax, 
with the aggregate incomes on which they were assessed, for the fiscal years 1921- 
1931, while Tables 35 and 36 show, respectively, the incomes assessed and the 
amount of income tax received, by provinces, for the fiscal years ended 1927 to 
1931. Tables 37 and 38 show the amount of income tax paid during the 
last four fiscal years, classified according to income classes and occupations, 
respectively. 


1 This material has been revised by the Income Tax Branch of the Department of National Revenue. 
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34.—_Amount of Income Assessed for the Purposes of the Income War Tax, by 
Individuals and Corporations, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1921-31. 


Fiscal Year. 


Individuals. 


Corporations. 


No. 


er ry 


a 


ee ed 


190,561 


290'584|1,058,577,617 


281, 182 
239,036 
225,514 
209,539 
116,029 
122,026 


- 129, 663 


142,154 
143, 601 


823, 100,878 
802,617,497 
701,892, 820 
697,016,973 
465, 689, 900 
604, 736, 116 
668, 687,536 
781,174,030 
815,714, 684 


7,603 


403, 951, 553 
269,307,047 
305,410,374 
297, 267, 428 
306, 093, 673 
278,494, 991 
435, 496, 832 
526, 714, 731 
544,019,414 
555, 763, 956 


912,410,429 
1,462,529,170 
1,092,407, 925 
1,108,027, 871 

999, 160, 248 
1,003,110, 646 

744, 184, 8911 
1,040, 232, 948 
1,195, 402, 267 
1,325,193, 444 
1,371,478, 640 


1In 1927 the exemption limit was raised from $2,000 to $3,000 for married, and from $1,000 to $1,500 for 


single persons. 


35.—Amount of Income Assessed for the Purposes of the Income War Tax, by Pro- 


vinces, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927-31. 


Amount of Income Assessed. 


Province. 
1927. 
$ 
Prince Edward Island......... 1, 564, 607 
INGYyaNmeOtiantvne..c)eokbesead 14,586, 443 
New: Brunswick......4¢ 0.0 .525.5 14, 727, 822 
UWS SNS eas Beate cee ES 214,172,270 
OntariGsercsg os avi eae ee 330, 875, 841 
MEAT GO emer ae a ite atk ae 50, 118, 276 
DaskcatCMOwaM occ cea eae da. o 27,080, 457 
AUIS OLGA OEE eet etiitere ede a oad 29, 766, 879 
British Golumbiai. ...!.5. 06.5 60, 602, 251 
BSG) «hea a 690,045 


Totalssscc. cise: 


1928. 
5 


1,906, 145 
19, 187, 670 
15, 855, 847 
247, 108, 323 
501, 698, 431 
73,008, 012 
39, 130, 763 
37, 164, 202 
103,587,321 

1,586, 234 


1929. 


3 


2,201,506 
20,418, 952 
16, 638, 582 
342, 206, 962 
554, 038, 353 
69, 131,365 
45,770, 126 
37, 692, 873 
106, 218, 237 

1,085,310 


1930. 
$ 


2,293,916 
20, 183,735 
16,7438, 421 
402, 108, 906 
599, 709, 588 
83, 659, 145 
42,729,044 
47,251,766 
109, 367, 418 

1,146,505 


1931. 


$ 


2,238,000 
22,954,032 
17,441, 133 
374, 899, 266 
634, 211, 212 
84,061,015 
38, 709, 748 
79,999,021 
115, 849, 332 

1,115,781 


744,184,891) 1,040, 232,948) 1,195, 402,266] 1,325,193, 444| 1,371,478, 640 


36.—Amount of Income Tax Collected, by Provinces, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1 


= ° 


Amount of Income Tax Collected. 


Province. 
1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island......... 28, 160 37, 933 38, 654 45,178 45,671 
DOV COCA S oh dor ss dite cle cass 539, 843 549,413 593, 349 647,213 666, 009 
INew Brunswick. 0 i....056..06. 524, 820 655, 234 553, 686 611,978 612, 947 
CHORE OEE LS Ne Aoi d dei halene 15, 587, 882 19,061, 843 19, 822, 209 23,308,394 23,087,571 
LSI Oa SO EE ee ree 22,631, 659 25,614, 930 28, 690, 232 33, 128, 633 34, 713, 871 
Manitoba..... Teg lie a eae 2,393, 250 3,141,123 3,272, 606 3,707, 769 Babot ALL 
BASKStGNOWaN,,.'. 0. specs cee 658, 257 775,075 894,494 1,037, 406 932,954 
PRENSOLE SYN did eee. teta tele Saves 1,170,952 1,273, 786 1,405, 606 2,000,979 2,316,043 
(Seki Gre ae) 3,832,152 5,440,359 4,123,203 4,495, 649 5, 106, 454 
LY CRETE a RAS aie Te oan a ia 19,334 21,351 28 , 233 19, 857 19,034 
TCL MOO. Ao oe aes 8s Nip soya less ~ - - 17, 670 9,697 

Totals 47,386,309 56,571,047 59,422,272 69, 020,726 71,048,022 
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37.—Number of Individual and Corporate Tax Payers, by Size of Income and Amount 
of Taxes Paid under the Income War Tax Act, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928-31. 


1—INDIVIDUALS. 


1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
Income Class. _|————— . =o 5 |e = ———s 
Number. |} Amount. | Number. | Amount. | Number.| Amount. | Number.} Amount. 
$ $ $ $ 
Under $2,000...... 36, 969 454, 883 SON SDM mols Cat 38, 709 284,797 38, 788 171, 237 
$ 2,000 to $ 3,000 21, 988 875, 449 22,374 719,631 20,090} 290,052 20, 885 316, 458 
$ 3,000 to $ 4,000.. 18,049] 286,492 19,408} 280,990 24,429] 399,316 22,869] 327,728 
$ 4,000 to $ 5,000.. 1S, 273 sors Oss 15,049} 386,046 17,468] 402,594 17, 909 437,407 
$ 5,000 to $ 6,000.. 8,371 407,029 9,529} 394,702 10,980) 441,412 11,348} 448,935 
$ 6,000 to $ 7,000.. 6,555 935, 743 6, 833 770, 420 7,349} 596,835 7,483 478,985 
$ 7,000 to $ 8,000..| 3,431 428, 150 3, 950 412,301 4,620 453, 082 4,814 472,641 
$ 8,000 to $ 9,000.. 2,491 443 , 864 2,785) 416,031 3,313 470, 636 3,449 484, 866 
$ 9,000 to $10, 000.. 1,974 506, 448 2,185 472,862 2 600i) » O84, 105 2,609) 518,664 
$10,000 to $15, 000.. 4,51G] 2,473, 219 5,520] 2,396,215 6,575| 2,650, 707 6,825] 2,528, 683 
$15, 000 to $20, 000.. 1,804] 1,864, 209 2,197] 1,964,324 2,540] 2,226,401 2,878) 2,386, 232 
$20,000 to $25, 000.. 1,001} 1,948, 636 1,027] 1,806,366 1,181] 1,937,343 1,314] 2,071, 218 
$25,000 to $30,000.. 490] 1, 467, 231 579| 1,489, 237 674] 1,737,813 784| 1,860,843 
$30,000 to $50, 000.. 695] 3,458, 767 847| 3,925,527 1,016} 4,486, 976 1,045) 4,277,731 
$50,000 and over... 416] 7,552,499 523] 9,328,921 603]10, 571,399 601/10, 131, 844 
Totals: ...f...- 122, 026/23,477,207| 129,663/25,105,350)' 142,154/27,484,118| 148, 601/26,913,472 
Unclassified 
AIMMOUNLSH ae eee - 275,536 - 285, 270 - 275, 882 - 291,615 
— |23, 752,743 — |25,390, 620 — |27, 760,000 143 , 601127, 205, 087 
Reiunds ee... eee 529, 852 - 597 , 222 - 522,497 = 0,906 
Net Tota's.... 122, 026/23, 222,891] 129,663/24, 793,398)  142,154/27,237,503| 143, 601/26, 624,181 
2.—CORPORATIONS. 
$ 2,000 to $ 3,000.. 1, 202 122,251 1,491 122, 492 1,528 76 349 1,400 66,338 
$ 3 000 to $ 4,000.. 458 70,584 695 100, 149 781 119,366 723 98,914 
$ 4,000 to $ 5,000.. 397 106, 467 495 115, 460 551 1320597 468 111,442 
$ 5,000 to $ 6,000.. 257 89, 153 370 115,179 440 142,324 426 146, 851 
$ 6,000 to $ 7,000.. Ati ae Onis: 39D|- = 2172825 345 140,715 334 142, 237 
$ 7,000 to $ 8,000.. O15 132 983 244 129, 723 274 142, 926 249 123,619 
$ 8,000 to $ 9,000.. 161 94,546 223 125, 741 232 150,951 203 137,066 
$ 9,000 to $10, 000.. 142 101, 449 193 122, 736 yp 160, 785 168 125, 480 
$10,000 to $15, 000.. 580 644, 238 692 659, 128 702 621, 296 654 587, 729 
$15,000 to $20, 000.. 308 410,701 390 515, 068 44] 590,491 438 567, 087 
$20,000 to $25, 000.. 276 585, 759 313 605, 628 289] 494,263 326| 597,828 
$25,000 to $30, 000.. 185} 400,069 222} 478,418 238) ©5383) a1 254 550, 948 
$30,000 to $50, 000.. 435} 1,423,472 530] 1,672, 228 511) 1,551, 3:75 563} 1,802,322 
$50,000 and over... 1, 086)29, 772,475 1, 181/30, 410, 897 1, 398/37, 244, 203 1,393)/39,370,016 
Totalsuwe' sae 6, 1211/34,198,796) 75 4382|35,408,6792 7, 9573| 42,117,362 7,603 4|44,440,2444 
Unclassified ; 
ATMOUNCS! <a. See - 288, 048 - 263, 665 - 332,519 - 471,429 
6, 121'/34,486,844) 7, 4382|35,672,3442 7, 9573|42,450,0813 7, 6034}44,911,6734 
Retunds:4..4-ecr — | 1,188, 687 — | 1,043, 469 ~ 666, 857 ~ 487 , 832 
Net Totais.... 6, 121'|33, 348,157) 7, 4382|34,628,8752 7, 957°| 41,783,224° 7,6034|44,423,8414 


1Totals include 7 corporations paying $13,936 in taxation, 


of taxpayers. 


and identity of taxpayer. 
income and identity of taxpayers. 


conceal net income and identity of taxpayers. 


grouped to conceal net income and identity 


2Totals include 7 corporations paying $18, 007 in taxation, grouped to conceal net income 
’Totals include 5 corporations paying $16,548 in taxation, grouped to conceal net 
4Totals include 4 corporations paying $12,367 in taxation, 


grouped to 
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38.—Income Tax Paid, by Occupations of the Tax Payers, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 
1928-31. 


1.—INDIVIDUALS. 


1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
Occupation. —— 
Number.| Amount. | Number.) Amount. | Number.| Amount. | Number.] Amount. 
$ $ $ $ 

ARPA YEONG, Ga es os 6 3,163 205, 454 Sahel 154, 733 2,626 123,909 2,276 131,910 
Professionals...... 6,088} 1,444,098 6,771} 1,621,338 7,439} 1,716,675 7,448) 1,913,761 
Employees........ 83,146] 8,522,507 87,469] 7,838,590 95,3828) 8,336,416 99,658} 8,717,015 
Merchants, retail 8,685} 1,041,337 9,229} 1,217,292 D7 SE 24s 2 10,174} 1,196,920 
Merchants, whole- 

Sale Sew 1,178} 421,517 1,411} 481,835 1,500) 464,726 1,563 454, 540 
Manufacturers..... 901 335, 675 1,001 245, 454 1,140 263, 525 947 225,135 
Natural resources.. 172 97,878 171 47,949 243 79,677 174 57,942 
Bimancial: 52.6 222. 7,654] 5,066,588 8,645] 6,085,230 9,534] 7,084,327 9,278} 6,641,080 
Personal corpora- 

GIONS pF ae he .2e. | 470} 2,583, 228 644] 3,523,192 912} 3,614, 204 597| 3,114, 145 
Family  corpora- 

HIGHS aah se nee. 1,138) 740,578 2,247) 1,269,858 3,129) 1,881,138 3,235) 1,953,544 
ALON enS eat mn... 9,431) 3,018,347 8,964) 2,619,819 9,186) 2,671, 243 8,251] 2,507,479 
Uncelassified....... - 275,536 - 285, 270 - 275, 882 = 291,616 

Totais........ 122,026/23, 752,743} 129,663/25,390,620| 142,154)27,759,999| 143, 601/27, 205,087 
Retunds: 202.42: - 529, 852 - 597, 222 - 522,497 - 580,906 
Net Totals.... 122, 026/23, 222,891) 129,663/24,793,398| 142,154/27,237,502)  143,601/26,624,181 
2—CORPORATIONS. 
Agrarians.:.2..... 30 33, 812 83 50,418 111 58, 028 88 56, 404 
Merchants, retail.. 1,246) 2,273,736 1,478] 2,546,367 1,551} 2,836, 933 1,349] 2,798,156 
Merchants, whole- 

saloree.. pele 826) 2,245,549 1,019] 2,637, 469 1,071} 2,981,802 958} 2,975,641 
Manufacturers..... 2,030}16, 132, 580 2,427}17, 121, 952 2, 502/19, 885, 735 2,475}21, 988, 645 
Natural resources.. 210) 2,594,892 244] 2,656,326 309] 3,617,300 295| 4,211,330 
Vinsneials 22. 0) 5. 693) 2,554, 505 886} 3,052,120 1,021] 3,960,486 1,134} 4,261, 232 
Transportation and 

public utilities .. 310] 5,480, 732 386| 5,380, 264 358} 6,686, 498 345| 6,192,278 
AlPotherss,.-42.% 771| 2,882,990 915} 1,963, 764 1,034| 2,090,779 959} 1,956,557 
Unclassified....... = 288, 048 = 263 , 664 - 332, 520 - 471,430 

Totals........ 6, 121/34, 486, 844 7, 438/35, 672, 344 7, 957/42, 450, 081 7,603) 44,911,673 
Refands oh2.2 0.5: — | 1,138, 687 — | 1,048,469 - 666, 857 = 487, 832 
Net Totals.... 6, 121/33, 348, 157 7, 438/34, 628, 875 7, 957/41, 783, 224 7,603) 44, 423,841 
Grand Totals, 
Individuals and 
Corporations... — |56,571, 048 — |59, 422,273 — |69,020, 726 — |71, 048,022 


Subsection 3.—Outside Capital Invested in Canada and Canadian Capital 
Invested Elsewhere.! 


An estimate of the outside capital invested in Canada and the Canadian capital 
invested outside of the Dominion is now prepared annually by the Internal Trade 
Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
liable to a margin of error, but the utmost care has been taken in the computation 


Any estimate of this character is 


1Revised by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics. 


For a list of the publications of this Branch see Chapter X XIX, under “Internal Trade’. 
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and it is believed that the figures approximate fairly to actual conditions. More 
complete information is being obtained from year to year, enabling corrections to 
be made in previous estimates such as were published at p. 836 of the 1929 Year 
Book. Details of the investment of outside capital in Canada according to the 
latest revision (February 1932) are given for the five last available years in Table 39. 


It is estimated that the total investment of British and foreign capital in Canada 
on Jan. 1, 19380, was $6,125,959,000. Cf thissum, $2,228,024,000 was British capital, 
$3,726,745,000 was from the United States and $171,188,000 from other countries. 
Though these totals are large, it should be remembered that the national wealth _ 
of the Dominion in 1929 is estimated at $30,840,210,000 (p. 745) exclusive of the 
value of those undeveloped natural resources in which some of the outside capital 
is invested, and that it is inevitable that at the present stage Canada should seek 
the assistance of outside capital to develop the undeveloped natural resources of 
the Dominion. 

It must also be borne in mind that Canadians have invested large amounts of 
capital abroad. The Bureau estimates that Canadian investments in other countries 
amounted to $1,781,345,000 at the beginning of 1930, or nearly 30 p.c. of the amount 
of outside investments in Canada. Of this, $1,021,855,000 was placed in the United 
States, $80,874,000 in Great Britain and $678,616,000 in other countries. 


It is estimated that the amount of business capital employed in Canada is 
$17,500,000,000. This sum includes the bonded indebtedness of Dominion, Pro- 
vincial and municipal governments, investments in railways, all manufacturing 
concerns, mines and metal industries, public utilities, trading establishments, finance, 
insurance, land and mortgage. It does not include private capital in domestic 
enterprises such as farms, homes, ete. Of this sum it is estimated that 65 p.c. 
or $11,500,000,000 is owned in Canada; 21 p.c. or $3,725,000,000 in United States; 
13 p.c. or $2,228,000,000 in Great Britain; 1 p.c. or $171,000,000 in other countries. 

If the basis of comparison is total national wealth, foreign and British invest- 
ments decrease in significance. Canada’s national wealth in 1930 was probably 
$30,000,000,000; British and foreign investments in Canada were about $6,000,- 
000,000 or 20 p.c. 


39.—Estimated British and Foreign Investments in Canada, Jan. 1, 1926-30. 
(000’s omitted.) = 


Type of Investment. Jan. 1, 1926. |Jan.1, 1927. | Jan. 1, 1928. | Jan. 1, 1929. | Jan. 1, 1930. 


Total British and Foreign Invest- 


ments— 
Government Securities (Dominion, 

Provincial and Municipal)............ 1,157,670 | 1,190, 772 1,199, 492 1,179,027 1,184,670 
Public Utilities— 

RAT WaAVen ctP oe ot pein te ticion 1,424,726 | 1,489,642 1,504, 825 1,537,924 1, 674, 865. 

Other Public Utilities (Traction, 

Light, Heat, Power, Telephone,etc.) 473, 625 559, 839 593, 944 573, 464 628, 230 

Industries— 

Pulp. Paper and Pum pels. aoe 368, 555 395, 956 475,343 510,531 520, 248 

Mating Cem ecen cer tae otc atee 212,006 214, 606 226, 120 273,912 281, 600 

Metalindustres sc.) .48 sf see eee 548,525 542,580 543, 203 561, 966 546,915 

AlliotherIndustriesy, ....05.0e-cee 451,932 452, 833 469,348 490, 469 492,376 
Trading Establishments............... 191,461 209,510 222,563 234, 753 250,000 
Finance and Insurance................. 155, 906 161,121 189, 480 192,304 209 , 022 
Land ands Mortgace. seuss) e ane nee 320,000 325,000 334,346 338, 029 338, 033 


Totals ar. 3s pense alin aOa 48 ! 5,491,859 | 5,758,664 | 5,892,379 6,125,959. 
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39.— Estimated British and Foreign Investments in Canada, Jan. 1, 1926-30 
—concluded. 


(000’s omitted.) 


Type of Investment. 


Investments by Great Britain— 


Government Securities (Dominion, 
Provincial and Municipal)............ 


Public Utilities— 
NCAA V Se etree Peo aoe caster pias olen 
Other Public Utilities (Traction, 
re Heat, Power, Telephone, 
COLO emer sels ee nsersicin ets wip aces ecr wes 


Industries— 
Pulp, Paper and Lumber............. 
IVETE Recetas NI tae ages. ssays sisiels, oscid + 


Trading Establishments............... 
Finance and Insurance:................ 
Band and Morte age... a ecicet seme ne 


OUAIS EE Ge Ai eece eee s 


Investments by United States— 


Government Securities (Dominion, 
Provincial and Municipal)............ 


Public Utilities— 
aw aAMisseertans Arte! tens vse oor eeS 
Other Public. Utilities (Traction, 
Light, Heat, Power, Telephone, 
(ELE Gs) ras qc oc hea CES ICREA CeIn Maer 


Industries— : 
Pulp, Paper and Lumber...:......... 
UN SATE RY So Sa a a ee 
Metaltindustriesotiic5.co.6scasene: 


Trading Establishments............... 
Finance and Insurance...............-- 
hand and! Mortgage. ..icinc..-ccemse ede 


PROUAIS nt Sess eos 


Investments by Other Countries— 


Government Securities (Dominion, 
Provincial and Municipal)........... 


Public Utilities— 
RAUL Yee SEE aisle tots Shs ate > ole mila ores 
Other Public Utilities (Traction, 
cad Heat, Power, Telephone, 
EG ie curicle ates. « at setae oe ss 


Industries— > 
Pulp, Paper and Lumber............. 
CC GETCE Na gn 7S RN SR ed am a 
MronalWlndustriess 25a. ule hG ea kek: 9 
Trading Establishments............... 
Finance and Insurance................. 
UAT ELUGY DVEOTLP ALO. sce os seis ccee eae’ 


PROUAIS Pees ER oe ano Morea eee 
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Jan. 1, 1926./Jan. 1, 1927.|Jan. 1, 1928./Jan. 1, 1929.|Jan. 1, 1930. 


477, 296 
898 , 523 
116, 880 


75,299 
52,800 
45,576 
179,046 
75,000 
118,446 
189, 158 


25228, 024 


695, 873 
743,074 
496,740 


438, 104 
220,000 
489,945 
298,410 
170,000 
76,641 
97,958 


35726, 745 


11,500 
33, 267 


14,610 


171,188 


508,448 495,577 478, 825 475,595 
863,357 862, 315 867,080 870,523 
149,779 151,514 152, 852 106, 665 
57,017 68, 496 75,902 76,072 
30,724 31.724 34.728 49.477 
42° 698 42° 366 42,496 42° 976 
160, 262 167,084 171,691 177,706 
31.581 51,287 60,543 61,309 
97,753 97.800 112/930 108,459 
187/000 187,000 189,998 189, 156 
2,128,619 2,155,163 | 2,187,045 | 2,157,938 
637,881 683,995 709,257 692, 022 
536,408 549, 866 608,817 638,383 
309, 648 394,934 498,148 453,482 
293,966 319,979 392,763 427, 646 
176,347 177,747 184,753 216.637 
495.510 489,930 490,363 | 508.659 
282,106 276,223 984,141 998" 124 
155,295 153, 687 157,524 168,535 
45.213 50,431 61,771 70,383 
83.000 88,000 93,352 97,956 
3,015,374 | 3,184,792 | 3,410,889 | 3,571,827 
11,342 11,201 11,409 11,409 
24,959 27,459 28,924 29,017 
14,198 13,391 12,944 13,317 
17,573 7,482 6,679 6, 874 
4936 5.136 6,640 7,799 
10,316 10,283 10,343 10/330 
9.564 9.526 13,516 14,639 
4585 4536 4,496 4,909 
12/940 12/890 14.779 13,462 
50,000 50,000 51,000 50,917 
160,413 151,904 160,730 162,613 
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40.—Estimated Total Investments of Canadian Capital in British and Foreign 
Countries, as at Jan. 1, 1928-30. 


(000’s omitted.) 


Jan. 1, 1928. Jan. 1, 1929. 
Item. 
Great United Other Great United Other 
Britain. | States. |Countries. Total. Britain. | States. |Countries. Total 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 


Canadian Govern- 
ment credits and 
balances abroad. 7,779 7,032 o24oo 47,244 2,869 23 , 842 31,099 57,810 


Balances of chart- 
ered banks 
abroad soca. eel 47,689 143, 069 47,689 | 238,447 37,019 112,558 84,020) o 187.097 


Foreign securities 
held by banks... 46,881 33,356 15,455 95, 682 24, 662 13,775 28,926 67, 363 


Investments of in- 
surance compan- 


ies abroad....... 18,016 | 175,871 92,082 | 285,969 18,4831] 180,486!) 94,4721] 293,391! 
Direct industrial 

investments..... 1,700 | 168,218 | 127,905 | 297,818 1,000 | 144,490 | 183,642 | 329,132 

Miscellaneous...... 9,850 | 347,085 | 256,979 | 613,914 9,850 | 512,085 | 281,979 | 803,914 
Totals. ee 131,915 | 874,626 | 572,543 [1,579,074 94,3831) 987,1651| 657,638 1|1, 739, 2071 

Jan. 1, 1930. 
ma Brien ; Bites. Gants se : Total. 
$ $ $ $ 

Canadian Government credits and balances abroad... 419 15,478 80, 834 46,731 
Balances of chartered banks abroad.................. 19,599 58,799 19,599 97,997 
Foreign securities held by banks.................0000. 25,927 15,466 26,711 68,104 
Investments of insurance companies abroad........... 22,079 215,537 112,851 350 , 467 
Directandustrialeinvestmentsaiymereiee erratic 1,000 154,490 198, 642 354, 132 
Miscellaneous ha. caco need aces peice pa Pete seein Meee 11,850 562,085 289,979 863,914 
Potala etek vate mee pa | 80,874 | 1,021,855 | 678,616 | 1,781,345 


1Revised figures. 


CHAPTER XXII.—CURRENCY AND BANKING; 
LOAN AND TRUST COMPANIES. 


Section 1.—Canada’s Monetary System. 


Historical.—Early trade in Canada was carried on by barter, which at times 
- resulted (e.g., in transactions between Indians and fur traders) in the adoption of 
beads, blankets, etc., as recognized media of exchange. Later, during the French 
period in Canada, while barter still formed perhaps the most important means of 
exchange between individuals and merchants, a more or less satisfactory currency 
system developed. Beaver and other furs, tobacco and wheat were at times used 
as substitutes for currency, the last named being at one time a legal tender. A 
makeshift currency system was also developed during the French régime when 
playing cards, stamped with a value and redeemable yearly on the receipt of bills of 
exchange on Paris, came into circulation. Other paper money was also issued, and 
the total amount outstanding at the time of the cession was estimated at 80,000,000 
livres, which was nearly all lost to its holders. 


The British Government next sought to establish a uniform standard of colonial 
currency, but since at this time French coinage again began to come into circulation 
and the Spanish dollar also rivalled the English shilling as the most common medium 
of exchange, this was not universally possible. English sovereigns were overrated 
in terms of dollars in an endeavour to encourage their circulation. A rate of 5s. to 
the. dollar was set in Halifax and was in use in government accounting systems, 
while in Montreal York currency (the rates prevalent in New York), giving the 
dollar an exchange value of 7s. 6d. or 8s., was in common use. 


Canadians again became more or less familiar with the characteristics of paper 
money as a result of the experiences of the various neighbouring Northern States 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. During the war of 1812 this famili- 
arity was increased by the establishment of an army bill office, issuing bills of various © 
denominations, redeemable on presentation. The growing volume of trade between 
Canada and the United, States also resulted in a tendency toward a decimal coinage, 
and in 1853 a measure was passed providing for the adoption of a decimal currency, 
with a dollar equivalent to the United States dollar; the British sovereign was made 
legal tender at $4-86%. An Act of 1857 requiring all government accounts to be 
kept in dollars and cents came into force on Jan. 1, 1858; the formal adoption of 
decimal currency in the-Province of Canada dates from that time. 


By the Uniform Currency Act of 1871 (84 Vict., c. 4), the decimal currency was 
extended throughout the Dominion, the British sovereign was made legal tender for 
$4.863 and the United States eagle legal tender for $10, while authority was given 
to coin a Canadian $5 gold piece. No Canadian gold coinage was issued, however, 
prior to the establishment of the Canadian branch of the Royal Mint in 1908, the 
first coins then struck being sovereigns similar to those of Great Britain, but with a 
small “C”’ identifying.them as having been coined in Canada. In May, 1912, the 
first Canadian $10 and $5 gold pieces were struck, but the Canadian gold coinage 
has so far been limited in amount, since Canadians have generally preferred Dominion 
notes to gold for use within the country and, when gold is needed for export, bullion 
or British and United States gold coin serve the purpose equally well. 
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The Royal Canadian Mint.—The Ottawa Mint, established as a branch of 
the Royal Mint under the (Imperial) Coinage Act, 1870, and opened on Jan. 2, 
1908, was by 21-22 Geo. V, c. 48, constituted a branch of the Department of Finance, 
and by the Proclamation of Nov. 14, 1931, issued under Section 3 of that Act, it has 
since Dec. 1, 1931, operated as the Royal Canadian Mint. At first the British 
North American provinces, and later the Dominion of Canada, obtained their coins 
from the Royal Mint in London or from The Mint, Birmingham, Ltd., and in its 
earlier years the operations of the Mint in Canada were confined to the production 
of gold, silver and bronze coins for domestic circulation, of British sovereigns, and 
of small coinages struck under contract for Newfoundland and Jamaica. Previous 
to 1914 small quantities of gold bullion were refined, but during the war the Mint 
came to the assistance of the British Government by establishing a refinery in which 
nearly twenty million ounces of South African gold were treated on account of the 
Bank of England, and the subsequent great development of the gold-mining industry 
in Canada has resulted in gold-refining becoming one of the principal activities of 
the Mint. Gold coins have never been a popular medium of exchange in Canada 
and none have been struck since 1919, most of the fine gcld produced from the rough 
shipments from the mines being delivered to the Department of Finance in the form 
of bars worth between $10,000 and $11,000 each, the rest being sold in a convenient ~ 
form to manufacturers. The fine silver extracted from the rough gold, when not 
required for coinage, is sold on the New York market or disposed of to local manu- 
facturing firms. 


The domestic currency of Canada, as at present authorized by the Cur- 
rency Act, consists of $20, $10, $5 and $23 gold pieces, 900 millesimal fineness (only 
$10 and $5 pieces have been issued); of $1, 50 cent, 25 cert and 10 cent silver pieces, 
800 millesimal fineness; of 5 cent pieces of pure nickel (from metal produced in 
Canada); and of one cent pieces in bronze. The silver 5 cent piece is still legal 
tender, but its coinage was discontinued in 1921; the silver dollar has never 
been coined. 


Gold.—Gold is used only to an insignificant extent as a circulating medium in 
Canada, its monetary use being practically confined to reserves, but 5-dollar and 
10-dollar gold pieces weighing respectively 129 and 258 grains, 9-10ths pure gold 
by weight, have been coined, the Canadian gold dollar thus containing 23-22 grains 
of pure gold. These coins were first issued in 1912, authority to issue them having 
been conferred in 1910. By the Currency Act, 1910 (9-10 Edw. VII, c. 14), British 
sovereigns, which are legal tender fcr $4.863, and other gold coins, and the 5-dollar, 
10-dollar and 20-dollar gold coins of the United States, which contain the same weight 
of gold as Canadian gold coins of these denominations, are also legal tender. These, 
however, are almost entirely divided between the Dominion Government and the 
banks as reserves, and the chief circulating medium of the country is provided by 
paper and token currency. 


Table 1, compiled by the Master of the Royal Canadian Mint, shows the value 
of the gold bullion received for treatment at the Ottawa Mint since its foundation, 
together with the gold coin and bullion issued. A statement of the gold, silver, 
nickel and bronze coinages issued to the separate Provinces and to the Dominion of 
Canada since 1858 is published as Table 2. Table 3, compiled by the Dominion 
Comptroller of Currency, gives the form in which the gold has been held by the 
Government in recent years. 
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1. Value of Gold Bullion Received for Treatment and Value of Gold Coin and Bullion 
Issued from the Ottawa Mint, 1908-31. 


Gold Coin Issued. 


Year. Gold Received. 
Sovereigns. 
$ $ 

TOOSTO MGIC! a 20.8 cs: 10, 463, 623 -94 1,585, 058-69 
ROLY on, ete ee EA 834, 507-05 910-07 
TOUS Sr nee eis es de 4,942, 051-11 636, 404-24 
TORO MR ae oe es 10, 757, 173-72 832, 404-40 
LBD, Once yee cn ae emitcam 11,530, 413-82 19-47 
TOD ae Eek eR 16, 915,038-45 661-86 
TODA TNE ee ete ae ee 22,474, 548-41 - 
Lovee tote orto: 12, 687, 098-94 - 
ae oe > ae ter 2,298, 565-73 - 
AIGA peretcnh< aetna 2,492, 403-07 
ODE ee nate woe shee. 28,434, 159-27 - 
TBO 0 ack ark cae tae ns a a 29,936, 535-82 = 
JOQR Supls ce hy 27,392,510-27 - 
TOO RRR tetas & Bove nS 9,061, 523-51 - 
S03 0 ee Rs ccs Bod. 17, 820, 668-21 - 
SR Be Oe crs oti one 35,581, 117-00 - 

Totals........ 596,520,185-101) 3,055, 458-73 


Bullion Issued. 


Total Issued. 


Canadian. 
$ $ $ 
4,868,420 2,916, 552-87 9,370,0381-56 
- 1, 836, 741-72 1,837,651-79 
= 3,461, 337-80 4,097, 742-04 
- | 10,162,325-22 10, 994, 729-62 
—| 11,729,633-29 11,729, 652-76 
- 16,598, 784-71 16,599, 446-57 
- 22,452,310-79 22, 452,310-79 
-—| 13,219, 784-95 13,219, 784-95 
- 2,224, 224-68 2,224,224-68 
- 2,529, 713-69 2,529, 713-69 
- | 27,858,765-72 27,858, 765-72 
-~ | 30,013,576-98 30,013,576-98 
—| 26,980,873-75 26,980, 873-75 
- 9, 682, 363-42 9, 682 , 363-42 
—| 14,934,758-75 14,934, 758-75 
-—| 35,867,937-27 35,867, 937-27 
4,868,420 | 585,645, 269-37 | 593,569, 148-102 


lIncludes $352, 898, 246-78 of Bank of England gold received between 1915 and 1919. 
2Includes $353, 175, 583-76 of Bank of England bullion issued between 1915 and 1919. 


2.—Statement of Coinage (in Dollars and Cents Denominations) Issued to the 
Dominion of Canada, 1858-1931. 


Year. 


Struck at Mints in England!— 
1858 { 


Co) 
1907 


Struck at The Royal Mint, Ottawa— 


BPS COBOL O aassty vay site «1g walega aie Siayphe & 


New Brunswick, 1861-2-4........ 
} Nova Scotia, 1861-2-4............ 
\ Prince Edward Island, 1871...... 
[Srna a, 1808-190/.5 ee. ses oe 


Gold Silver. Nickel. Bronze. Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
- 95, 000 - 20, 000 115,000 
- = - 30,000 30, 000 
= = = 10,000 10, C09 
- | 12,459,996 es 804,429 | 13,264,425 
— | 12,554,996 - 864,429 | 13,419,425 
4,868,420 | 8,595,327 = 459,204 | 13,922,951 
- |. 1,862,200 - 116,900 1,979, 100 
—| 2,402,000 2 131,817 2,533,817 
-| 3,258,044 = 115, 100 3,373, 144 
—~| 1,356,000 = 209, 085 1,565,085 
- 128, 000 = 60, 700 188, 700 
- 24,000 69, 000 12, 400 105, 400 
- 28, 000 127,000 19,300 174,300 
2. & 74,500 11,900 86, 400 
- 14, 000 126,000 22, 100 162,100 
- 50, 000 168,500 28, 200 246, 700 
= 574,000 249, 060 37,500 860, 500 
- 867, 000 250, 000 92, 100 1,209, 100 
-| 1,081,000 267, 000 123,300 1,471,300 
_ 326, 000 164,500 13,400 503,900 
= 475,400 281, 000 51,400 807, 800 
4,868,420 | 33,595,967 | 1,776,500 | 2,363,721 | 42,609,722 


1$truck at The Royal Mint in London, or at The Mint, Birmingham, Ltd. 
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3.—Composition of Canadian Gold Reserves on Dec. 31, 1905-31. 


Year. British Coin. U.S. Coin. Canadian Coin. Bullion. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
LOOD ae eee ee on tee 3,990,717 29,494, 298 - - 33,485,015 
LOOG FS ents cists beets 1, 300% 800 31,040, 149 - - 88,416,006 
LOU Tete oe teartteccotarees 5,366,478 33,529, 889 - - 38,896,367 
OOS Ghae Re el Saree ae 6,261,715 54,909,076 - - 61,170,791 
O00 Rok eeae Eee aes 6,537,227 62,988,474 - - _ 69,525,701 
TOTO ee aires te 6,304, 524 68, 261,279 - 222,934 74,788, 737 
Ge Oe sce Meee 6, 900, 095 93,507, 764 - 222,934 100, 630, 793 
TRS 5.5 ae RM Bel Se, 4,554, 691 98, 648, 736 650, 185 222,934 104,076, 546 
LOTSA een eh eae 6,391,375 106, 642, 969 2,118,210 222,934 115,375,488 
LOU ee chisiteteeese 4,482,524 86,382,620 38,440,150 820,345 94, 625, 639 
OTE ee Bee, 29, 606, 990 86,516,595 3,436, 095 Cio, 201 120, 334, 881 
HO His Oe Gateick eteie e ee 29:360% 141 86, 034, 920 3,425, 760 803 , 002 119,597,693 
OWES ee ees ee 27,476, 790 77, 899, 494 3,413, 465 11,352, 856 120, 142, 605 
ONG tel Sates: ers PH Es BXO Ve PASS) 75, 785, 665 3,411, 465 14, 701, 439 121, 260, 824 
1 GEO rte irs hereon 27,661, 192 60, 988, 110 3,408,310 Qi lodnoee 119, 211, 834 
G20 ae ci eoaers 26, 728,016 35, 896, 485 8,387, 125 35, 090, 344 101,101,970 
LODE le So see 26,729,501 35, 896, 305 3,385, 690 18,558,557 84,570, 053 
NOD 2A Behe tiee seers 26, 730,576 67,941, 550 3,340, 650 84,572,504 132, 585, 280 
SOA Se ere ae APE easy 27,212,790 41,090,395 3,336,490 46, 026, 852 117, 666,527 
RO 2a pees 0. oc nae 26,342,019 lik lives LOO 3, Olds 20 34, 905, 387 141, 747, 636 
LOD Sin ks oes ee 29, 894, 943 67, 135,310 3,315, 730 37,512,195 137,858,178 
ODO Ati hts cheteers 382,133,941 72,423,610 3,221,930 23,415, 648 131,195,124 
LODE I Be. hoe 28, 948, 085 51,179,390 3,089,010 47,516,079 130, 732,564 
LOZ SHY. tects mote meters 34, 163, 297 31,018,970 2,931, 835 25, 202). 771 93,316, 873 
O29 ee fee 6 = aes 32,164, 284 10, 995, 220 2,801,520 17, 034, 256 62,995, 280 
TOS OCR ears ote 30, 634, 058 28,748,085 | — 2 loo, LOO 84, 096, 809 96,212,102 


LOS Tee eases 17, 736, 296 4,270,780 2,732,880 42,220,192 66,960, 148 


Token Currency.—Canadian silver dollars weighing 360 grains, 37-40ths 
fine, are provided for by the Currency Act of 1910, but no silver dollars have ever 
been struck by the Mint. Fifty, twenty-five, ten and five-cent pieces of weight 
proportionate to their respective fractions of the dollar, and of the same fineness, 
are in circulation, but, by c. 9 of the Statutes of 1920, the standard of fineness was 
reduced to 8-10ths. In 1921 the coinage of a nickel five-cent piece weighing 70 
grains was authorized, and a number of these coins have appeared.! Silver coins 
are legal tender only up to ten dollars, nickel coins to five dollars, and bronze coins 
to twenty-five cents. Table 4 shows the net issue of silver and bronze coins (that 
is, the value issued less the value withdrawn), by years from 1901. 


1 Nickel coinage issued to the Dominion of Canada from the Mint to Dec. 31, 1931, had a face value of 
$1,776,500. See Table 2. 


4.—Circulation in Canada of Silver and Bronze Coin, Dec. 31, 1901-31. 
Notr.—Figures supplied by the Mint. 


Net Amounts of Silver Amounts Net Amounts of Bronze Amounts 
Coin Issued.2 per head. Coin Issued.? per head. 
Year. AY sear? 1 C: iD 

During the Since es 1. rs 1. During Since Col. oe 

Year. 1858. a : the Year. 1858. 3 

$ $ cts. $ $ $ cts. cts. 
1 0) Ip cae ee eee, A) 420,000 | 8,279,924 7:8 1-53 41,000 676,429 | 0-8 11-0 
NG OZER a tcis oe aeeee, cee 774,000 9,053,924 14-0 1-64 30,000 706, 429 0:5 12-8 
1903) 30a see Te ea: 633, 850 9,687,774 11-1 1-70 40,000 746,429 0-7 13-1 
1 Se eee 350,000 | 10,037,774 5-9 1-71 25,000 771,429 0-4 a EIEN | 
00ST ic ce See ee ee 450,000 | 10,487,774 7-4 hoy 20,000 - 791,429 0:3 13-0 
LOOGRS 3.) ae eee 807,461 | 11,295,235 12-8 1-79 41,000 832,429 0-6 13-2 
LOO ERE et he ie 1,194,000 | 12,489,235 17-9 1-88 32,000 864,429 0-5 13-0 
1GOSRSE..... 2 dee ee $8,541 | 12,527,776 0-6 1-80 21,604 886, 033 0:3 12-8 
TG OQhME 27. hs SAE. 648,700 | 13,176,476 9-0 1-83 39,300 925,333 0-5 12-9 
ONO) RS ee eee 1,151,186 | 14,327,662 15-4 1-91 42,020 967,353 0-6 12-9 
LO: soe d eee Oe 1,343,001 | 15,670,663 18-6 2-18 642279) 1,021,628 0-8 14-2 
1A Dd eee ee ae dies Rel 1,303,237 | 16,973,900 WEST / 2-30 49,977 1,071,605 0-7 14-5 
LOLS te ees O27 131 11790, 0st 12-3 2°38 55,572 ie ea lve 0-7 15-0 
LOLA ee: OF eae 626,198 | 18,527,229 8-1 4 Lak at oO LODE 1, 162,234 0-4 15-1 
LOT6 eee en on 61,344 | 18,588,573 0:8 2-36 50,354 1,212,588 0-6 15-4 


2T hese figures of nef amount of coins issued show the value issued less the value withdrawn and to this 
extent do not correspond with the figures shown in Table 2. 
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4.—Circulation in Canada of Silver and Bronze Coin, Dec. 31, 1901-31— concluded. 


Net Amounts of Silver Amounts Net Amounts of Bronze Amounts 
Coin Issued. per head. Coin Issued. per head. 
Year. A. B. C. by: 

During the Since i 1. oe During Since ag ee 

Year. 1858. ; the year. 1858. ; : 

$ $ cts. $ $ cts. cts. 
TOTG LONG aes o ...-| 1,179,516 | 19,768,089 14-7 2-46 || 110,646 1,323,284 | 14 16-5 
HOLY cents al Sorte Sores 1,790,941 | 21,559,030 21-9 2-64 116, 800 1,440, 034 1-4 17-6 
Read brace cites « cieiare bes. 2,329,091 | 23,888,121 28-0 2-87 131,777 1,571,811 1-6 18-9 
AGUS cn Nae oars ase: 3,196,027 | 27,084,148 37-7 3°19 |} 115,011 1,686,822 | 1-4 19-9 
BOZO een ae ces clcels 1,300,702 | 28,384,850 15-1 3°29 208,961 1,895, 783 2-4 22-0 
1b har ate ae Ab remien 40,191 | 28,344, 659 0-5 3°22 60,543 1,956,326 0-7 22-0 
jE Ais silarte a Aa te et ena - | 28,151, 4442 ~ 3-163 11,742 1,968,068 0-13 22-13 
POD oe oe crsldeus ee cate ee - | 28,052,3472 a 3-113 19,118 1,987,186 0-23 22-13 
TOZES Seeks chew aaaes -— | 27,863,5022 - 3-058 11,430 1,998,616 0-13 21-93 
LOZ oe ee ae s,s ee - | 27,718,019? - 2-983 21,854 2,020,470 0-28 21-73 
WOZGE cae ae eetacw oe e — | 27,483,463 2 - 2-903 23,363 2,043, 833 0-23 21-63 
MU Der es sn wee ae bees — | 27,104,5342 - 2-813 36,363 2,080,196 0-43 21-63 
MODS. erates wreNiare a SFe sb 633,429 | 27,737,963 6-43 2-823 91,461 2, 115657 0-93 22-13 
DOOR menace see a oie's 900,232 | 28,638,195 9-03 2-863 119,132 2,290,789 1-23 22-83 
HOBO St Norse ans — | 28,562,3302 - 2-803 , 616 2,297,405 0-13 22-53 
LOS Titer aesisthevers apa 5.0% 144,018 | 28,706,348 1-4 2-77 48,649 2,346,054 0-5 22-6 


1The figures for nef amount of coins issued show the value issued less the value withdrawn and to this 
extent do not correspond with the figures shown in Table 2. 
2The decreases shown in recent years are due to the withdrawal of worn and mutilated silver coins 
from circulation. 
Se. figures for the years 1922-30 inclusive are worked out on the basis of revised populations 
see p. : 


Dominion Notes.—An important part of the Canadian monetary system 
is the paper currency of the Dominion Government. Under the Dominion Notes 
Act, 1914 (5 Geo. V, c. 4), the Dominion Government is authorized to issue notes 
up to and including $50,000,000 against a reserve in gold equal to one-quarter of 
that. amount. By c. 4, Acts of 1915, “An Act respecting the Issue of Dominion 
Notes’’, the Dominion Government is authorized to issue notes up to $26,000,000 
without any reserve of gold, $16,000,000 of the notes to be against certain specified 
Canadian railway securities guaranteed by the Dominion Government.! Notes 
may be issued to any additional amount in excess of $76,000,000, but (except as 
provided by the Finance Act, 1914—see footnote below) an amount of gold equal 
to the excess must be held. Thus Dominion notes normally approximate to gold 
certificates. Under the Act, the Government issues notes of the denominations 
of 25 cents, $1, $2, $4, $5, $50, $100, $500 and $1,000. In addition, ‘‘special” 
notes of the denominations of $500, $1,000, $5,000 and $50,000 (first issue of the 
last-mentioned September, 1918) are issued for use between banks only, the pur- 
pose being as a safeguard against theft. Table 5 gives the main statistics of Domin- 
ion notes outstanding and the reserves on which they have been based since 1890, 
Table 6 statistics of gold held by the Minister of Finance from 1919 to 1931, while 
Table 7 shows the use of notes of different denominations during the past six years. 


1The following is an outline of Canadian legislation respecting the issue of notes. After Confederation, 
by an Act of 1868 (31 Vict., c. 46), authority was given for the issue of notes to the extent of eight million 
dollars. The reserve was fixed at 20 p.c. up to a circulation of five millions; beyond that, 25 p.c. to be held 
as reserve. The law of 1870 (33 Vict., c. 10) authorized a limit of nine million dollars. The reserve was 
fixed at 20 p.c., but the nine millions were only to be issued when the specie amounted to two millions. 
Dollar for dollar was to be held beyond nine millions. In 1872 (35 Vict., c. 7) the reserve for the excess 
over nine millions was fixed at 35 p.c. in specie. This was amended in 1875 (38 Vict., c. 5) by requiring 
dollar for dollar beyond twelve millions; for the reserve between nine and twelve millions 50 p.c. in specie 
was to be held. In 1876 the law respecting Dominion notes was extended to the provinces of Prince Edward 
Island, British Columbia and Manitoba. In 1880 (43 Vict., c. 13) the basis of the present standard was 
established. A reserve of 25 p.c. in gold and guaranteed debentures was required, of which 15 p.c. at least 
was to be in gold. The limit was raised to twenty million dollars. In 1894 (57-58 Vict., c. 21) the limit 
was raised to twenty-five millions, but this was found unworkable and was repealed in 1895 (58-59 Vict., 
c. 16), and authority was given to issue notes to any amount over twenty millions, on holding dollar for 
dollar beyond that sum. In 1903 (3 Edw. VII, c. 43) the Minister of Finance was required to hold gold 
and guaranteed debentures of not less than 25 p.c. on Dominion notes issued and outstanding up to thirty 
million dollars; beyond thirty millions he was required to hold gold equal to the excess. In 1914 (5 Geo. 
V, c. 4, assented to Aug. 22, 1914) this amount was raised to fifty millions and in 1915 (5 Geo. V, c. 4, 
assented to April 8, 1915) to seventy-six millions, under the conditiots stated in the text. The Finance Act, 
1914 (5 Geo. V, c.3), makes provision, in case of war, panic, etc., for the issue of Dominion notes against ap- 
proved securities; this emergency arrangement was made a permanent feature by c. 48 of the Statutes of 1923. 
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5.—Dominion Notes Outstanding and Reserves as at June 30, 1890-1931. 
Notes Outstanding.? fe Percentage 
— Reserves | Outstanding is pee 
Year. Totals. of Uncovered 
Notes, Large ae Gracié oO 
$1,2,4 and 5,] Notes, P : S ae 5 |Notes Out- 
and $50, 100, 500, Aycunt Per Index aaa! standing. 
fractionals.2|1,000, 5,000.3 unt. | capita. | No. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ p.c 
18905. ee 6,665,942} 8,691,950) 15,357,892) 3-20 65-3 3,285,515} 10,125,711 21 
USOT eee 6, 768, 666 9,407,650] 16,176,316 3°34 68-2 8,887,027} 10,452,623 24 
S92 scree 6,898,348} 10,384,350} 17,282,698 3°53 72-0 5,061,577} 10,414,455 29 
1803 nee 7,136,743) 11,311,750) 18,448,493 Silo 76-1 6,449,348] 10,052,479 35 
1894 0 cone 6,967,818] 13,093,900} 20,061,718} 4-09 83-5 8,292,405] 9,822,647 41 
L895 55.00" 7,059,331] 12,460,900) 19,520,231 3°87 79-0 7,761, 084 9,812,481 40 
USSG Re eee 7,377,096} 12,995,100} 20,372,196} 4-00 81-6 8,758,252] 9,667,295 43 
1897. 7,519,345} 14,798,750) 22,318,095 4-34 88-6 10, 723, 649 9, 650, 780 48 
1898.6 Sen. 8,157,243} 14,020,950) 22,178,193 4-26 86-9 10,813, 739 9,417,788 49 
1899 Cees 8,770,165} 15,466,300) 24,236,465 4-60 93-9 13,061,775 9, 228,024 54 
1900 sean 9,640,473} 16,454,450) 26,094,923 4-90 100-0 12,476,044) 11,672,213 48 
1901 Pay 10,161,809} 17,736,700] 27,898,509} 5-19 | 105-9 | 14,578,117) 11,394,769 52 
OOD mercies 11,029,985} 21,750,400) 32,780,385 5-92 120-8 18,901,639} 11,932,080 58 
OOS eres 4 12,173,248} 26,832,950) 39,006,198 6-87 140-2 25,930,594! 11,128,938 66 
1Q0E SESS 12,581,833] 28,992,950) 41,574,783 7-13 145-5 23,422,625} 16,205,492 56 
1905 5 aoc 13,045,820} 34,288,400} 47,334,220] 7-89 | 161-0 | 28,890,837} 16,062,098 61 
1906 chase 14, 633,576] 35,307,850} 49,941,426] 8-09 | 165-1] 29,013,931) 18,980,829 58 
L907 Ree 15,939,131} 42,377,400} 58,316,531 9-25 188-7 34,989,270} 21,380,595 60 
LO0SaI 15,279,675} 47,778,450] 63,058,125 9-71 198-2 39,141,184] 21,950,275 62 
1909s senncs 15,860,149} 63,145,150} 79,005,299} 11-80 240-8 55,363,266) 21,695,367 70 
190M ee 17,871,477] 71,414,250] 89,285,727) 12-90 263-3 66,409,121} 20,929,940 74 
TON Were 19,840,695} 79,468,250} $9,308,945) 13-78 281-2 78,005,231) 21,303,714 78 
1912 ae 22,982,588} 88,949,650} 111,932,238) 15-19 310-0 92,442,098! 19,490,140 82 
LOIS Sees ae 28,845,737| 87,517,£00} 116,363,537} 15-45 815-3 94,943,499] 21,420,038 81 
1914 24,586,448! 89,595,650} 114,182,098} 14-84 302-8 92,663,575} 21,518,523 81 
LOLS eeu ee 25,183,685) 126,937,050] 152,120,735) 19-34 | 894-7] 89,573,041] 62,547,693 59 
1OUG ae, 27,283,425! 148,213,750) 175,497,175} 21-84 | 445-7 | 114,071,032) 61,426,143 66 
TOU ence 29,498,409) 149,069,600] 178,568,009] 21-82 445-3 | 119,110,113] 59,457,896 67 
OTS. <r 32,623,514] 248,716,000} 281,339,514] 33-78 689-4 | 114,951,618} 166,387,896 41 
LOTO Ss iee. 35,084,194] 265,665,650) 300,749,844) 35-47 723-9 | 118,268,407} 182,481, 437 39 
1920 Seis 37,203,890] 254,812,400) 292,016,290) 33-83 690-4 95,538,190} 196,478, 100 33 
Aer ee 8 34,403,934] 234,365,250) 268,769,184] 30-58 | 624-1] 83,854,487) 184,914,697 31 
1922 Ae ee 31,404,161] 201,344,250) 232,748,411] 26-10% 532-75 85,495,068] 147,253,343 37 
10238 ree 33,276,533] 200,869,900} 234,146,433] 25-996 530-45 121,025,725) 113,120,708 52 
Dy mee 34,816,442} 175,492,150} 210,308,592} 23-005 469-45 96,732,954) 118,575,638 46 
1920508... 32,294,827) 176,096,650) 208,391,477] 22-426 457-65) 116,263,994] 92,127,483 56 
NOZGee. sere 32,512,285} 143,200,630) 175,712,915) 18-59% 379-48 94,999,481) 80,713,434 54 
UDALL Ae 33,845,891} 143,160,024) 177,005,915} 18-375) 374-96 105,700,181) 71,305,734 60 
TO23 oe carats 35,051,708} 165,703,650] 200,755,358} 20-425 416-758 80,756,302} 119,999,056 40 
1929 vx Aes 37,159,177} 172,803,650} 209,962,827} 22-946 427-36 58,931,581] 151,031,246 28 
1930 cee aca 37,029,484) 137,189,150) 174,218,634] 17-075 348-45 65,719,661) 108,498,973 38 
OS eee 35, 288,353] 110,028,650) 145,317,003} 14-01 285-9 70,534,481] 74,782,522 


1Includes Dominion notes in the central gold reserves as security for bank note circulation. 


pe inaludles provincial notes amounting to $32,857 in 1890 and reduced gradually to $27,601 on June 30, 


3Includes issue of $50,000 notes, 1919-31. 
4Per capita circulation in 1900 is taken as 100. 


’The circulation uncovered by specie reserve was to a considerable extent covered, between 1890 and 
1910, by the holdings of guaranteed debentures amounting to $1,946,666. Since 1914 a part of the issue of 
Dominion notes outstanding has been covered by the holding of securities approved under the Finance Act, 


1914, and the Finance Act, 1923. 


approved under the Finance Act, 1923, amounted to $13,500,000. 
6Per capita figures for the years 1922-30 inclusive are worked out on the basis of revised populations 


(see p. 110). 


On June 30, 1931, the Dominion notes outstanding against securities 
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6.—Gold Held by the Minister of Finance, calendar years 1919-31.! 


Gold Gold Held 

Reserve for 
Year. Held on Redemption 
Savings Bank| of Dominion 

Deposits.? Notes. 

$ $ 
4,909,675 | 118,489,692 
4,067,897 98,751,773 
3,666,009 84,568, 064 
3, 293, 287 89,939,108 
3,154,358 | 120,651,627 
3,308,575 | 107,257,428 
3,241,490 | 119,744,819 
3,162,930 | 109,369,550 
3,083,440 | 107,417,631 
2,994,001 89,218,454 
2,709, 169 59,345, 233 
2,483, 959 79,000, 297 
2,405, 030 74,209,510 


1Yearly averages. 
of Finance shall hold 10 p.c. reserve against savings bank deposits. 


Total Gold 
Held by 
Minister 

of 
Finance. 


$ 


123,399,367 
102,819,670 
88, 234, 073 
93 , 232,395 
123, 805, 985 
110,566,003 
122,986,309 
112,532,480 
110,501,071 
92,212,455 
62,054,402 
81,484, 256 
76,614,540 


2TIn the Savings Bank Act (c. 15, R.S.C., 1927) it is provided that the Minister 


7.—Denominations of Dominon Notes in Circulation, Mar. 31, 1926-31. 


Denomination. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

16,943,454] 17,428,021] 18,100,000} 19,277,085) 18,943,815} 18,193,832 
12,231,463] 12,609,981] 13,039,460} 13,824,977] 13,776,806} 13,283,168 
3,547 33,071 32,635 e228 1,887 ,455 
428, 672 700, 147 294, 072 277,612 1, 109, 693 1,125,298 
650 650 650 650 650 650 
1,790,500 1,736,000 1,791,500 1,832,000 1,907,500} 2,018,000 
3,344,000] 4,103,000} 4,244,000) 4,289,000) 4,569,000) 4,496,000 
PL AOOOBDECIAIt thee. <>. sia. oer arens 648, 000 433 , 000 281,000 427,000 479,000 609, 000 
Sd ODO SPOCIBI eo. c cao ee crete 16, 600, 000 9,950, 000 7,810,000 7,570,000 6,700,000} 8,255,000 
$90,000 special... oo. 5... o. ss se. 129,200,000) 123,800,000} 141,650,000) 155,550,000) 125,400,000} 91,700,000 
Fractional currency......... 1,335,494 1,346, 145 1,360,549 1,392,463 1,380, 648 1,326, 251 
Provincial notes............. 27,624 27, 624 27,624 27,624 27,619 27,603 


ee ee ee ee eee) 


TOGaIS fet 3. ohare 


Bank Notes.—Bank notes form the chief circulating medium in use in Canada. 
Under the Canadian Bank Act, the banks are authorized to issue notes of the deno- 
minations of $5 and multiples thereof to the amount of their paid-up capita’. These 
notes are not in normal times legal tender. 


In addition, during the period of the movement of the crops (Sept. 1 to Feb. 
28-29), the banks may issue ‘‘excess”’ circulation to the amount of 15 p.c. of their 
combined capital and ‘‘rest”’ or reserve funds. In the event of war or panic the 
Government may permit the ‘‘excess”’ to run all the year. The banks pay interest 
on this excess at 5 p.c. Ifa bank desires to extend its circulation, it may also do 
so by depositing dollar for dollar in gold or Dominion notes in the central gold 
reserves. ° 


In case of insolvency the notes of a bank are a first lien upon its assets. Notes 
are further secured, in case of insolvency, by the bank circulation redemption 
fund, to which all banks contribute on the basis of 5 p.c. of their average circulation 
not covered by gold or Dominion notes deposited in the central gold reserves estab- 
lished in 1913. The sum thus secured is available for the redemption of the notes 
of failed banks. 
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The figures of bank note circulation are given in Table 8. Table 9 brings 
together the statistics of the amount of circulating media in the hands of the general 
public, yearly averages being used where possible. ‘‘In the hands of the general 
public” here includes currency in the tills of the banks in the process of ordinary 
exchange as well as that outstanding among the general public, but does not include 
Dominion notes of denominations larger than five dollars which are used almost 
entirely for inter-bank transactions and reserves. In both Tables 8 and 9 “bank 
notes in circulation”’ include notes of other banks held by the banks, averaging 
about $13,000,000 in 1931. In the case of the silver, nickel and bronze coinage in 
Table 9, the figures are the total amounts issued by the mint since 1858 less amounts 
withdrawn from circulation and therefore include amounts held by the banks as 
well as coins lost by the public, which over such a period would probably amount 


to a considerable sum. 


8.—Statistics of Bank Note Circulation, calendar years 1900-31. 


Norre.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. 


for 1892-99 will be found at p. 861 of the 1927-28 Year Book.. 


Figures 


Bank 
Circulation 
es Hpgoup ye Bank Notes in Circulation. 
ai up 4 990-7; und.} 
Year. Capital. Rest” Fund. (Deposited 
with Index No. 
Minister of Amount Per capita per 
Finance.) capita.2 
$ $ $ $ $ 
OOO eee ae 65, 154,594 32,372,394 2,221,128 46,574, 780 8-75 100-0 
LOOM etn cee ae 67,035, 615 386,249,145 2,487,541 50,601, 205 9-36 107-0 
O02 ee eae racy: 69,869, 670 40,212,943 2,832,401 55,412,598 10,02 114-5 
TOS cere certatieee risa 76, 453, 125 47,761,536 2,971, 260 60, 244, 072 10-62 121-4 
TOG We re en nes 79,234, 191 52,082,335 3, 237, 891 61, 769, 888 10-60 121-1 
Ie aback peer su 82, 655, 828 56,474, 124 3,448, 463 64, 025, 643 10-68 T2255 
TOO SERA re sores 91,035, 604 64, 002, 266 Sr 920,0e1 70, 638, 870 11-44 130-7 
TOO Ge aeaectehch taicuces 95,953, 732 69, 806, 892 4,304, 524 75, 784, 482 12-02 137-4 
GOST eee ke eres 96, 147, 526 72,041, 265 4,249,367 71,401, 697 11-00 125-7 
1009S. ok eee ee 97,329, 333 75, 887, 695 4,317,006 73,943,119 11-04 126-2 
TOTOR SS aac 98,787,929 79,970,346 4,844,475 82, 120, 303 11-87 135-7 
103 ,009, 256 88 , 892, 256 5,353, 838 89, 982, 223 12-57 143-7 
112, 730, 943 102,090,476 6, 211, 881 100, 146,541 13-60 155-4 
116,297,729 |} 109,129,393 6,536,341 105, 265, 336 13-98 160-0 
114, 759, 807 113, 130, 626 6, 693, 684 104, 600, 185 13-60 155-4 
113, 982, 741 113,020,310 6, 756, 648 105, 137, 092 13-37 152-8 
LIS 1755353 112,989, 541 6,811, 213 126, 691,913 15-77 180-2 
111,637,755 113,560, 997 6,324, 442 161, 029, 606 19-69 225-0 
110, 618, 504 114,041,500 5,817, 646 198, 645, 254 23-85 272-6 
115, 004, 960 121,160, 774 6,054,419 218, 919, 261 25-82 295-1 
123,617,120 | 128,756,690 6,122,715 | 228,800,379 26-51 303-3 
LOD en ead crac tes cdo MR 129,096, 339 134, 104,030 6,417, 287 194,621,710 22-15 253-1 
LO 22 res ee eae dees 125, 456, 485 129, 627,270 6,493, 593 166, 466, 109 18-663 213-33 
ODS eka eee At Aes 124,373, 293 126, 441, 667 6, 662, 665 170, 420, 792 18-923 216-23 
O24 SNe ater ieiteree 122,409, 504 123, 841, 666 6,347,378 166, 136, 765 18-173 207-73 
ODD PIA ee es 118, 831,327 123, 295, 866 6,026,617 165, 235, 168 17-783 203-23 
TOD Gir sera eueen cs 116, 638, 254 125, 441, 700 5,790,572 168, 885, 995 17-878 204-23 
1.17 im eg A Bl 121, 666, 724 130,320, 897 5,861, 646 172,100, 763 17-863 204-13 
TOZSER ewan hoe ae 122, 839, 879 134, 087, 485 6, 027, 466 176, 716,979 17-973 205-43 
1000 Aas oe en ere 137, 269, 085 150, 636, 682 6, 246, 861 178, 291,030 17-783 203-23 
1980. See eee eee 144, 560, 874 160, 689, 246 6,590, 934 159,341,085 15-613 178-43 
LOST Aree, ee eee 144, 674, 853 162,075,000 6,825, 601 141,969,350 13-68 156°3 


1This fund is in cash, 7.e., gold or Dominion notes. 


2Circulation per capita in 1900 is taken as 100. 


8Per capita figures for the years 1922-30 inclusive are worked out on the basis of revised populations 


(see p. 110). 
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9.—Circulating Media in the Hands of the General Public, calendar years, 1900-31 
—concluded on p. 764. 


Bank Notes. 


Silver.4 
Year. ‘3 
Per 
Amount capita 
$ $ 

1900..... 7,911,998 1-49 
1908/05: 8,279,924 1-53 
1 9,053, 924 1-64 
1903.....| 9,687,774 1-70 
1O04 322 10,037,774 1-71 
1905.....| 10,487,774 1-72 
1906..... 11,295,235 1-79 
1907..... 12,489, 235 1-88 
1908..... 12,527,776 1-80 
1909..... 13,176,476 1-83 
9105.5. 14,372, 662 1-91 
P91... 15, 670, 663 ors 
D0... 16,973,900 2-30 
1913... 17,901, 031 2-38 
oot. 18,527,229 2-41 
16s 18,588,573 2-36 
1916..... 19,768, 089 2-46 
19173. 5 21,559, 030 2-64 
1918... 23,888,121 2-87 
i ae 27,084, 148 3-19 
1. 28,384, 850 3-29 
ITs, « 28,344,569 3295 
1622... 28,151,444 3-165 
1023" " >>: 28, 052,347 3-115 
1924..... 27,863, 502 3-055 
1925..... 27,713,019 2-985 
1926.....| 27,433,463 2-905 
1027... 27,104,534 2-815 
1928. ..:. 27,737,963 2-825 
a 28, 638, 195 2-865 
1930..... 28, 562, 330 2-805 
525 pee 28,706,348 2-77 


Nickel.4 

Per 
Amount. capita. 

$ $ 
69, 000 +015 
196, 000 025 
270,488 -035 
396,471 +045 
564,865 -065 
813, 784 +085 
1,063, 627 +115 
1,330,498 +135 
1,494,525 +155 
1,778,189 Lf 


Bronze. 
Per 
Amount. capita 
$ $ 

635, 429 “11 
676, 429 +12 
706, 429 +13 
746,429 +13 
771,429 +13 
791,429 +13 
832,429 +13 
864,429 +13 
886, 033 +13 
925,333: +13 
967,353 +13 
1,021, 628 +14 
1,071,605 “15 
goa Bee eer -15 
1,162,234 +15 
1,212,588 +15 
1,323, 234 -17 
1,440,034 +18 
1,571,811 +19 
1, 686, 822 -20 
1,895, 783 -22 
1,956,326 -22 
1,968, 068 +225 
1,987,186 +225 
1,998,616 +225 
2,020,470 +225 
2,043, 833 +225 
2,080,196 225 
2 Ad God +225 
2,290,789 +235 
2,297,405 +235 
2,346, 054 +23 


46,574,780 
50,601, 205 
55,412,598 
60, 244,072 
61,769, 888 
64, 025, 643 


70, 638,870 
75, 784, 482 
71,401,697 
73,943,119 
82,120,303 


89, 982, 223 
100, 146,541 
105, 265, 336 
104, 600, 185 
105, 137, 092 


126,691,913 
161,029, 606 
198, 645, 254 
218,919, 261 
228, 800,379 


194, 621,710 
166, 466, 109 
170,420, 792 
166, 136, 765 
165, 235, 168 


168, 885, 995 
172, 100, 763 
176,716,979 
178,291,030 
159,341,085 


141,969,350 


Ss 


Ce a a ST 


For footnotes see erid of table, p. 764. 
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9.—Circulating Media in the Hands of the General Public, calendar years, 1900-31 
—concluded from p. 763. 


Dominion Notes, 
$1, $2, $4, $5 Totals. 
and fractionals.2 


Year. 
12 12 Now 
er er umber 
Amount.? capita. Amount. capita. per 
capita.’ 
$ $ $ $ $ 

9,997,044 1-88 65,119,251 12-24 100-0 

10,595, 169 1-97 70,152,727 13-06 106-7 

11,442, 138 2-07 75,615, 089 13-67 111-7 

L QO Set rrsics cect oie eeaehan ote ich sene eee oe IPA CPA iP 2-17 82,999,447 14-63 «119-5 
GOT eee cnlese te cee at teen ot ene 12,813,912 2-20 85,393, 003 14-66 119-8 
TG OD egret nr ay el eee seca iceraper se oe canton 13,499, 894 2-25 88, 804, 740 14-82 121-1 
L906 it. cc ceeine, Sete ce doce as cee tee 14,797, 483 2-40 97,564,017 15-81 129-2 
190 (ec i.-t hee as Meck ac cee em ee 15,973,227 2:53 105.111 303 16-68 136-3 
L908 creck te orem eee ee 15, 615, 082 2-41 100, 430, 588 15-47 126-4 
NQOO raises RO ons, Se. ake eine ok ae ee 16, 235, 774 2-48 104, 280, 702 15-58 127-3 
LOU SoS yo ceerssieet era ee ots eae ere eee 18,098,111 2-62 | -115,513,429 16-70 136-4 
LOLs ee OR ee Sa ee ee 21,497,429 2-98 | 128,171,948 17-79 145-3 
LQ soe Prccli ector aoe ene 27,277,341 3:70 | 145,469,387 19-75 161-3 
BLS Benes Ce CeAR GS OS ahi me ls Bin as ibin eaten ee 29, 067,278 3:86 | 153,360, 822 20-37 166-4 
1914E Se Ge ek OP ods hes eee ome 26, 964, 063 3-51 1518253, 011 19-66 160-6 
LOLS Meare Rigas papel girs ete enn Ne oe cee ee 25, 881,570 3°29 | 150,819,823 19-18 156-7 
LOU Gorscag an nate tee dele, ec tec eR ee 27, 857, 548 3-47 | 175,640,779 21-86 178-6 
1 ly Peete Ape retin ok rial eee eee mae Nea BIL GOAL Gi 38°82 | 215,249,981 26-31 214-9 
LOL RES cay ete oe hot et tke tee ome ent 34, 146, 836 4-10 | 258,252,022 31-01 253-3 
TOL: ni. ek. POO POR ee A ORS Pek AE See 35,492, 643 4-19 | 283,182,874 33-40 272-8 
NA U emearicern alr aries Cements Gus Mocs rics dee Ames be ris 87,272,725 4-22 | 296,353, 737 34-33 280-5 
UY A aR aE 2, Ee aie Get DRAM ee oS cas 33, 825, 582 3°85 | 258,748,277 29-44 240-5 
LO 22 ates eens ee ciaa ee Laren eboee Ae 31, 888, 024 3-585) 228,542, 645 25-625 209-35 
LQ 28 sect traparrs te Nee ERASE CED 33,387, 155 3-715} 234,048,480 25-985 212-35 
ODES ucirauierceeeya Pea re re ae ee oan ee 34,332,178 3-765) 230,601,549 25-225 206-05 
PT AROS Se See Seo aret richer etsy domo 32,175, 284 3-465) 227,540,412 24-495 200-15 
O26). orecoveateeuokete etka eis ata kk ee 32, 675,174 3°465| 231,603,330 24-515 200-25 
LD Zisisnarcecveestanatans ataber« co eT ene A etn ae 33, 689, 474 3-505) 235,788,751 24-475 199-95 
128 x eases ote een eG ane ea aie ea 35, 093, 625 3:575| 242,793,302 24-695 201-75 
LO 208 diana cetacean eee SHER s GRE eN aie cers, eee 36, 811, 966 3-675) 247,362,478 27-675 201-65 
LOS Os sneict Septet jee: cele et aes 36, 431,368 3-575) 228,126,713 22-355 182-65 
19ST cc chit Ree Ree eee oie eee 36,465, 462 3-52 | 211,262,353 20-36 166-3 


1Yearly averages. 

2Dominion notes of larger denominations in hands of banks are not included, but provincial notes, 
amounting to $27,602 in 1930, are included. 

3Per capita circulation in 1900=100. 

4Figures supplied by the Mint as at Dec. 31 of each year, are the net issues of coinage since 1858 (see 
Table 4 of this chapter, pp. 758-9). 
ap OF capita figures for the years 1922-30 inclusive are worked out on the basis of revised populations 

see p. Ne 


Section 2.—-Banking in Canada. 


Historical.—In the early days of banking one of the chief functions of banks 
was to issue promissory notes payable to the bearer on demand; where the bank’s 
credit was good these notes passed freely from hand to hand, creating the chief 
circulating medium in the Canadas. In some cases in the Maritime Provinces 
bank notes were preferred to those issued by the Provincial Governments. 

The need of a uniform circulating medium in Canada was felt by the mer- 
chants of Montreal toward the end of the eighteenth century, and the prospectus 
of a proposed bank of issue to be known as the Canada Banking Company was 
issued in 1792. This scheme, however, depended chiefly on the co-operation of 
British capital and was frustrated by the outbreak of war with France. A second 
project in 1808 for the incorporation of a Bank of Canada failed to secure the assent 
of the Legislature of Lower Canada. 
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At the close of the war of 1812 the army bill currency was withdrawn, and | 
public attention once more turned to the expediency of securing a currency through 
the establishment of banks. The Bank of Montreal began business toward the 
end of 1817 as a private institution, under articles of association based on the first 
charter of the Bank of the United States. In the following year under similar 
articles of association the Quebec Bank was established, as well as the Bank of 
Canada at Montreal and the Bank of Upper Canada at Kingston. The three 
Lower Canadian institutions obtained their provincial charters in 1822, while the 
’ Bank of Upper Canada was superseded by a second Bank of Upper Canada estab- 
lished at York (Toronto) as a chartered bank in 1821. Meanwhile the Bank of 
New Brunswick had been incorporated in 1820, while in Nova Scotia the Halifax 
Banking Co. (private) commenced business in 1825, and the Bank of Nova Scotia 
received a regular charter in 1832. With all of these earlier banks note issue was 
an important part of their business. 

The Bank of British North America, previously incorporated in Great Britain, 
commenced business in Canada in 1836, while Molsons’ Bank was established in 
1853, the Bank of Toronto in 1855, the Banque Nationale in 1860 and the Banque 
Jacques-Cartier (later the Banque Provinciale du Canada) in 1862. The Union 
Bank was established in 1866, the Canadian Bank of Commerce in 1867. There were 
no fewer than 28 banks in existence at Confederation. These were as follows:— 


Ontario and Quebec. Union Bank of Lower Canada. 
Bank of Montreal. Mechanics’ Bank. 
Quebec Bank. Canadian Bank of Commerce. 
Commercial Bank of Canada. 
City Bank. Nova Scotia. 
Gore Bank. Bank of Yarmouth. 
Bank of British North America. Merchants’ Bank of Halifax. 
Banque du Peuple. People’s Bank of Halifax. 
Niagara District Bank. Union Bank of Halifax. 
Molsons’ Bank. Bank of Nova Scotia. 
Bank of Toronto. 
Ontario Bank. ; New Brunswick. 
Eastern Townships Bank. ; 
Banque Nationale. Bank of New Brunswick, 
Banque Jacques-Cartier. Commercial Bank of New Brunswick. 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada. St. Stephen’s Bank. 
Royal Canadian Bank. People’s Bank of New Brunswick. 


Subsection 1.—The Canadian Banking System in General. 


A brief résumé of the Canadian banking system must emphasize: (1) its 
growth, from the beginning closely related to the Montreal produce and export 
trade; (2) its development of the branch bank system in order to meet the demands 
of a rapidly moving frontier of settlement; (3) its adaptation to the requirements 
of the grain and cattle trade of the west; and (4) the consolidation during later 
years of the features which tended towards its early success. The development 
of a stable system has been accompanied by failures,? particularly marked about 
the middle of the 19th century, but progress has nevertheless been steady, based 
on sound principles, and adapted as closely as could be to the particular needs of 
the country. 


1 For details regarding Canadian bank note issue, see p. 762. 
2 See Table 23, pp. 779-780. 
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The branch bank forms perhaps the most distinctive feature of the Canadian 
system as it exists to-day, and for a country such as Canada, vast in area and 
with a small population, the plan has proved a good one. A result of the growth 
of branch banks has been the partially centralized system that now obtains— 
centralized as to banks, of which there are now 10, rather than as to districts as 
in the partially centralized system of the United States. 


A second peculiarity of the system may be noted—the existence and opera- 
tion of the Canadian Bankers’ Association. Through this body, which was in- 
corporated in 1900 and acts under the authority of the Dominion Treasury Board, 
co-operation of individual banks is facilitated and encouraged. The association 
supervises clearing-house transactions, appoints curators to supervise the affairs 
of banks which have suspended business, and oversees the printing and issue of 
notes to its members. Adherence to similar principles and a linking together 
of the credit of the system result from the co-operation secured through the asso- 
ciation. 


The elimination of weaker banks or their amalgamation with more stable ones 
has been a progressive move towards greater efficiency. Co-operation between the 
banks and the Dominion Government has been made permanent through the 
medium of periodic returns and the regulation of note issues and reserves. 


Apart from the many detailed services rendered to its clients, the Canadian 
banking system may be said to perform three main functions. In brief they are as 
follows :— 


1. To put into circulation the paper currency which forms the circulating 
medium for small exchanges. 


2. To provide a mechanism of exchange by the issue of bills of exchange, ete. 


3. To form a means by which the credit of the banks and their unused deposits 
may be put to immediate productive use. 


Bank Legislation.—An article treating of bank legislation from 1820 to the 
present, furnished by the Office of the Inspector-General of Banks, Department of 
Finance, appeared at pp. 891-896 of the 1931 edition of the Year Book. 


Banking Statistics.—In Table 10 is given an historical summary of Canadian 
banking business since Confederation. In order to afford a clear view of the nature 
of banking transactions in Canada, bank liabilities have been classified in two main 
groups, liabilities to shareholders and Liabilities to the public, only the latter group 
being ordinarily considered when determining the financial position of any such 
institution. Assets are divided into four groups, other assets being included in the 
total. As of interest to students of banking practice, the relative rates of increase 
of capital and reserve funds may be noted on the accompanying graphs, also the 
great increase in the proportion of liabilities to the public to total liabilities, and 
the gradually increasing percentage of liabilities to the public to total assets. The 
declining proportion of notes in circulation to total liabilities to the public is also 
characteristic of the evolution of banking in recent times. Holdings of Dominion 
and Provincial Government and municipal securities were relatively insignificant 
prior to the Great War. 
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10.—Historical Summary Showing Development of the Canadian Banking Business, 
calendar years 1867-1931. 
Nore.—The statistics in this table are yearly averages computed from the twelve monthly returns. 
LIABILITIES. 


Liabilities 
to Shareholders. 
Cal- 
endar Rest or 
Year. Capital. Reserve 
Fund. 
$ $ 

18674....| 30,926,470 - 
LSGS Sees 30,507, 447 - 
1869...... 30, 782, 637 - 
1802.0. 33,031,249 = 
ASTALE oe 37,095,340 ~ 
VSi2acsee 45,190, 085 - 
USisoseee 54, 690, 561 ~ 
Isis 60,388,340 - 
LS7D een 64,619,513 - 
1S762cc508 66, 804,398 - 
LS ilies 65, 206, 009 - 
STS deca 63, 682, 863 _ 
W879 sk: 62,737, 276 - 
1880...... 60,052,117 - 
1881 59,534,977 = 
1882s-.2.65 59,799, 644 - 
S83 ees 61,390,118 - 
1884...... 61,579,021} 18,149,193 
1885ecccee 61,711,566} 17,879,716 
TSSO res 61,662,093) 17,817,693 
1887-4 60,860,561} 17,873,582 
1888223804 60,345,035} 18,529,911 
1889.0 f 60,229,752] 19,766,426 
1890...... 59,974,902) 21,127,838 
USOU see 60,700,697} 22,821,501 
18920. 3 61,626,311) 24,511,709 
18938 62,009,346] 25,837,753 
189433... 62,063,371] 27,041,235 
1895.05... 61,800,700} 27,273,500 
1896...... 62,043,173) 26,526, 632 
18ST ee 62,027,703] 27,087,782 
1893205... 62,571,920) 27,627,520 
1890..4.4.. 63,726,399] 28,958, §89 
1900062 65,154,594} 32,372,394 
L90iees 67,035,615} 36,249,145 
19022545 69,869,670} 40,212,943 
1908 n0-cee 76,453,125) 47,761,536 
1904252 79,234,191} 52,082,335 
190523408 82,655,828} 56,474,124 
1906...... - 91,035,604] 64,002,266 
190 fee 95,953,732] 69,806,892 
1908...... 96,147,526} 72,041,265 
1909220 97,329,333] 75,887,695 
LOLOMS eee 98,787,929] 79,970,346 
LOL See 103,009,256] 88,892,256 
1902 Tee 112,730,943] 102,090,476 
1913. 116, 297,729} 109,129,393 
19144 114,759,807] 113, 130, 626 
1015 Eee 113, 982,741] 113,020,310 
ASG cee 113,175,353] 112,989,541 
190 GS a 111,637,755) 113,560,997 
VOUST Ae 110,618,504} 114,041,500 
1919...... 115,004,960) 121,160,774 
19202268 123,617,120) 128,756,690 
1920 ee 129,096,339] 134,104,030 
19220..eon 125,456,485] 129,627,270 
LO Za eee 124,373,293] 126,441, 667 
1924-5. Aes 122,409,504] 123,841,666 
19253207 118, 831,327) 123,108,366 
19267 ee 116, 638,254] 125,441,700 
1920. Sen 121, 666, 774| 130,320,897 
1928 = 122,839,879] 134,087,485 
1929...... 137,269,085} 150, 636, 682 
19380.55..7 144,560,874] 160,639, 246 
IGS Aree 144,674, 853' 162,075,000 


Notes 


In 
Circulation. 


$ 

9,346, 081 

9,350, 646 

9,539,511 
15,149,031 
20,914, 637 
25, 296, 454 
27, 165,878 
27,904, 963 
23,035, 039 
21,245,935 
20, 704,338 
20,475,586 
19,486, 103 
22,529, 623 
28,516, 692 
33, 582,080 
33, 283,302 
30,449,410 
30,720, 762 
31,030,499 
32,478,118 
32, 205, 259 
32,207, 144 
32,834,511 
33, 061,042 
33, 788, 679 
33,811,925 
31,166,003 
30,807,041 
31,456, 297 
34,350, 118 
37,873,934 
41,513,139 
46,574, 780 
50, 601, 205 
55,412,598 
60, 244, 072 
61,769, 888 
64,025, 643 
70, 638, 870 
75 , 784, 482 
71,401, 697 
73,943, 119 
82, 120,303 
89, 982, 223 
100, 146,541 
105, 265,336 
104,600,185 
105, 137,092 
126, 691, 913 
161,029, 606 
198, 645, 254 
218,919, 261 
228,800,379 
194, 621,710 
166, 466, 109 
170, 420, 792 
166, 136, 765 
165, 235, 168 
168, 885, 995 
172, 100, 763 
176,716,979 
178, 291,030 
159,341,085 
141,969,350 


in Canada. 


Liabilities to the Public. 


Deposits 
payable 
on 


Deposits 
payable after 
Notice or 


Demand _ |on a fixed day 


$ 


CTE ne SoS ae ae yee Cee eels toe velit 


95,169,631 
104, 424, 203 
112,461, 757 
117, 962,023 
138, 116,550 
165, 144,569 
166,342,144 
169,721, 755 
225,414, 828 
260, 232,399 
304, 801,755 
359, 431, 895 
367,214, 143 
346, 069, 908 
358, 444, 252 
428,717,781 
468,049,790 
587,342,904 
621, 676, 065 
653 , 862, 869 
551,914, 648 
302,781, 234 
523, 170, 930 
511, 218,736 
531, 180,578 
553,322,935 
596, 069, 007 
677, 467, 295 
696, 387,381 
622, 895,347 
578, 604,394 


in Canada. 


$ 


LUD cy Mel Ue SUL Did Fan SES» a TF ot HP Ws G7 WM Pr Te fat Pat 9 TE Da Jey Peat TPS Jee floor feed tind aC EVP} 


221,624, 664 
244,062,545 
269,911,501 
307,007,192 
338,411,275 
381,778,705 
413,014, 657 
406, 103, 063 
464, 635, 262 
532, 087, 627 
568,976, 209 


Total 
on 
Deposit.! 


$ 
31,375,316 
33, 653,594 
40, 028, 090 
48,763,205 
56, 287,391 
61,481,452 
65, 426, 042 
77,118,754 
74,642,446 
72, 852, 686 
74, 166, 287 
70, 856, 253 
73,151,425 
85,303, 814 
94,346,481 
110, 133, 124 
107, 648,383 
102,398, 228 
104,014, 660 
111,449,365 
112, 656, 985 
125, 136, 473 
134, 650,732 
135,548, 704 
148,396, 968 
160, 668,471 
174,776,722 
181,743,890 
190,916, 939 
193, 616, 049 
211,788,096 
236, 161,062 
266, 504,528 
305, 140, 242 
349,573,327 2 
390,370, 493 ? 
424,167, 1402 
470, 265, 7442 
531, 243, 4762 
605, 968, 5132 
654, 839, 7112 
658,367,0152 
783 , 298, 880 2 
909, 964, 8392 
980, 433, 7882 


625, 705, 765] 1,102,910, 383 2 
626, 199, 470/1, 126, 871, 523 2 
656, 760, 687) 1, 144, 211,363 » 
690, 904, 274/1, 198,340,3152 
780, 842 ,383/1, 418, 035, 4292 
928, 271, 838/1, 643, 203 ,0202 
966,341, 499)1,912,395, 7802 


1Includes the deposits of Dominion and Provincial Governments. 
2Includes amounts deposited elsewhere than in Canada, not included in deposits prior to 1901. 


3Includes other liabilities to the public. 


4Six months’ average. 


1,125, 202, 403]2, 189, 428, 8852 
1, 239, 308, 076|2, 438,079, 7922 
1, 289,347, 063] 2, 264, 586, 7362 
1,191,637, 004/2, 120, 997,0302 
1,197,277, 065/2, 107,606, 1112 
1,198, 246, 414}2, 130, 621, 7602 
1, 269, 542, 584)/2, 221,160, 6112 
1,340,559, 021/2, 277,192,043 2 
1,399, 062, 201/2,415, 1382, 2602 
1,496, 608, 451/2, 610,594, 8652 
1,479,870, 058) 2,696, 747, 857 2 
1,427,569, 716/2,516, 611,5872 
1,437,976, 74912, 422, 834, 8282 


Total 
Liabilities 


$ 

43, 273, 969 
45,144,854 
50, 940, 226 
65, 685, 870 
80, 250,974 
90, 864, 688 
98,982, 668 
116,412,392 
104, 609, 356 
99,614,014 
99,810, 731 
95,538, 831 
96,760, 113 
111,838,941 
127,176,249 
149,777,214 
145, 938,095 
137,493,917 
138, 762, 695 
146, 954, 260 
149,704,402 
163, 990, 797 
173, 029, 602 
173, 207, 587 
187,332,325 
208, 062, 169 
217,195,975 
221,066, 724 
229,794,322 
232,338,086 
252, 660,708 
281,076, 656 
318, 624, 033 
356,394, 095 
420,008, 743 
466, 963 , 829 
507,527,550 
554,014,076 
618, 678, 633 
713,790,553 
769, 026, 924 
762,077,184 
882,598,547 
1,019,177, 601 
1,097, 661,393 
1, 240, 124,354 
1, 287,372,534 
1,309,944, 006 
1,353, 629, 123 
1,596, 905,337 
1,866, 228, 236 
2,184,359, 820 
2,495, 582,568 
2,784, 068, 698 
2,556,454, 190 
2,364, 822,657 
2,374, 308,376 
2,438,771, 001 
2,532,832, 064 
2,604, 601, 786 
2,758,324, 713 
3,044,742, 165 
3,215,503 , 098 
2,909, 530, 263 
2,741,554, 219 
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10.—Historical Summary Showing Development of the Canadian Banking Business, 
calendar years 1867-1931—concluded. 


Notr.—The statistics in this table are yearly averages computed from the twelve monthly returns. 


Calendar Year. 


1Jncludes other assets. 


38298—49 


ASSETS. 
aie Rcnacitea: 
ominion oe ecurities in 
Notes Pee ' Canada and 
(ineluding Pros sean Public Total 
Deposits in G Lhd i t Securities Loans. 
Central Gold ATT De elsewhere 
Reserves SCAT Les than in 
1913-1930). Canada. 
$ $ $ $ 
- - - 53, 889, 703 
- - - 52,299,050 
- ~ - 56, 433 , 953 
- - - 66,276, 961 
- ~ - 84,799, 841 
- - - 106, 744, 665 
- - 119,274,217 
= - - 131,680,111 
- - - 136,029,307 
_ - - 127,621,577 
- - - 125,681, 658 
- - - 119, 682, 659 
= - = 113,485,108 
- - - 102,166,115 
~ - - 116,953,497 
- - - 140,077,194 
= - ~ 143 944, 957 
- - - 130,490,053 
= a — | 126,827,792 
- - - 132) 830,510 
- - -—| 189,753,755 
- - - 141,002,373 
= - — | 149,958,980 
- - - 153,301,335 
- - - 171,082,677 
17,794,201 = — | 193,455,883 
19,714,648 ~ - 206,623 ,042 
2), 301; 904 - — | 204,124,939 
22,992,872 - - 203, 730, 800 
22,318,627 - - 213,211,996 
24,178,151 ~ ~ 212,014, 635 
25,330, 564 - - 223,806,320 
26,682,971 = = 251,467,076 
29,047,382 - - | 279,279,761 
32,088,501 11,331,385 13,031,176 | 388,299,888 
35,478, 598 9, 804,998 14, 487, 632 430, 662,670 
42,510,574 11,186,607 14,896,472 472,019,689 
50,307,871 10,705, 202 15,560,145 509,011,993 
56,590,323 8, 833,626 18 820,985 559, 814,918 
61,287,581 9,360,614 20,460,670 | 655,869,879 
70,550,520 9,546, 927 21,198,817 709,975,274 
80, 654,276 9,522,748 19,788,937 670,170, 833 
95,558,461 11, 653,798 21,707,363 762,195,546 
104, 735, 626 14,741,621 21,696,987 | 870,100,890 
120,146, 690 10, 637, 580 22,848,170 926,909, 616 
132,853,405 9,388, 968 22,586,119 |1,061,843, 991 
141,872,884 9,995, 237 22,183,162 }1,111,993, 263 
165, 845,957 11,697,603 22,707,738 11,101,880, 924 
208 , 438, 854 12,814,898 31,553,091 11,066,252, 854 
230,113.831 29,717,007 117,902,686 |1,135,866, 531 
265, 389, 567 131,078, 854 138,341,125 |1,219, 161,252 
351,762,841 162,821,026 252,936,568 |1,339, 660,669 
370,775, 723 214,621,625 256,270,715 |1,552,971, 202 
367,165,054 120,356, 255 210,826,991 |1,935,449, 637 
335,081,032 166, 688,146 156,552,503 |1,781,184,115 
305,522,425 198 826,031 90,131,491 |1,643, 643,443 
291,999,879 242 292,315 112,642,627 |1,606, 932,483 
266, 961,330 314,099,097 135,597,860 |1,546, 792,080 
259,714,043 358 , 344, 887 147,563,292 |1,562,017,009 
252,754, 268 343,595,936 127,765,375 |1,682,379, 658 
252,188, 447 324,580,796 133,314,843 |1, 839,905,275 
264,804,251 333 , 837,004 124,996,823 |2,072,403,628 
261,625,173 341,744,572 104,309,024 |2,279, 247,504 
232,016,616 316,196,343 101,585,131 |2,064,597, 746 
207,983,857 | 454,386,965 154,829,056 |1, 764,088,477 


Percentage 
fe) 
Total Liabilities 

Assets.! to the 

: Public 

to Total 

Assets.! 

$ p.c. 

78,294,670 55-27 
79,860,976 56-53 
86, 283, 693 59-04 
103,197,103 63-65 
125, 273,631 64-06 
148, 862,445 61-04 
166,056,595 56-60 
187,921,031 61-95 
186, 255,330 56-17 
183,499, 801 54-29 
181,019,194 55-14 
175,450,274 - 54-45 
173, 548, 490 55-75 
184,276,190 60-69 
200,613,879 63-39 
227,426,835 65-86 
228,084, 650 63-98 
219,998, 642 62-50 
219,147,080 63-32 
228,061, 872 64-44 
230,393, 072 64-98 
243 504, 164 67-35 
253, 789 , 803 68-18 
254,546,329 68 , 05 
269,307,032 69-56 
291,635,251 71-34 
302,696,715 71-75 
307,520,020 71-87 
316,536,510 72-50 
320,937, 643 72-39 
341,163,505 74-06 
370,583,991 75-86 
412,504, 768 77-24 
459,715,065 (NEY, 
531,829,324 78-97 
585,761, 109 79-72 
641,543, 226 79-11 
695,417, 756 79-67 
767, 490,183 80-61 
878,512,076 81-25 
945,685,708 81-32 
941,290,619 80-96 
1,067,007, 534 82-72 
1,211;452, 351 84-13 
1,303, 131,260 84-23 
1,470,065, 478 84-36 
1,530,093 ,671 84-14 
1,555,676 ,395 84-20 
1,596,424, 648 84-75 
1,839, 286,709 86-82 
2,111,559, 555 88-38 
2, 432,331,418 89-81 
2,754, 568,118 90-60 
3,064,133, 843 90-86 
2,841,782,079 89-96 
2,638, 776,483 89-62 
2,643, 773,986 92-16 
2,701,427,011 90-28 
2, 789,619,061 90-80 
2,864,019, 213 90-94 
3,029, 680,616 91-04 
3, 323,163,195 91-62 
3,528, 468,027 91-13 
3,237,073, 853 89-88 
3,066,018, 472 89-42 


2Six months’ average. 
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Bank Assets and Liabilities.—Tables 11 and 12 show in detail the assets and 
liabilities of Canadian chartered banks for the four years 1928 to 1931, the figures 
being yearly averages of the totals shown in the monthly statements made to the 


Minister of Finance. 


11. Assets of Chartered Banks in the calendar years 1928-31. 


Norre.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Assets. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1921. 


Quick Assets— 


Current gold and subsidiary coin............ 7), 423, 88) 71,783,435 72,665,124 70,616,401 
WOMMION NOLES sb hee ERE aoe cee ee ee 123, 635,143 130, 227, 539 119,220, 626 111,324,018 
Deposit with Minister of Finance for security 

OLNOLE CECA LION ss ees eh seek Ga ee oe 6,027, 466 6, 246, 861 6,590,934 6,825,601 
Deposit in central gold reserves............. 69,745,227 59,614,199 40,130,866 26,043,438 
INates of Other banlssic"nws . kh sere aden Geer on 16,507,928 16,807,334 15,162, 26¢ 13,088,109 
United States and other foreign currencies. 21,228,912 19,468, 671 18,775, 238 16, 264,313 
Cheques of other banks. . 148, 157,905 149, 545, 199 127,661,545 101.548, 160 
Deposits made with and balances due from 

other banks in Canada... 4,465,411 4,698,323 5, 696, 508 4,274,869 
Due from banks and banking correspondents 

in the United Kingdom... 6,874,338 4,826,444 6,835, 485 4,503,753 
Due from banks and | banking correspondents 

elsewhere than in Canada and the United 

TRS ACLO THY ee tere ot eer ale a aan cee Ten 67,531, 596 86,178,585 94, 240, 248 97,749,022 

Totals, Quick Assets.............. 535,597,807) 549,396,590} 596,978,840! 452,232, 684 
Other Liquid Assets— 

Dominion Government and_ Provincial 

Government securities... : 333, 837, 004 341,744, 572 316,196,343 454,386,965 
Canadian municipal securities, ‘and British, 

foreign and colonial public securities other . 

thant Canddiaietes sh te te ee ote ene 124, 996, 823 104,309,024 101,585, 131 154,829,056 
Railway and other bonds, debentures and 

StOCK GS ONS RAD at ltteer, “eee eae Oh 63, 794,381 52,961,542 53,856, 068 65,141,210 
Call and short (not exceeding thirty days) 

loans in Canada on stocks, debentures Z 

ANC DONGS Hees inns aoe cake Uh Me are 253,488,198] 267,271,438] 226,725,099) 170,185,313 
Call and short, (not exceeding thirty days) 

loans elsewhere than in Canada........... 267,352,621 801,091,053 187,706,019 108,574,302 

Totals, Other Liquid Assets......| 1,043,469,627] 1,067,377,629| 886,068,660) 953,116,846 


Other Assets— 


Other current loans and discounts in Canada‘! 1,177,484,482| 1,342, 666,883) 1,285,836,995| 1,123,600, 856 


Other current loans and discounts elsewhere 


than,in Canadaawe. sae hex patina? ean oes 261,943,962 248 367,887! 238,954,152} 205,382,064 
Loans to the Government of Canada........ - - eat = 
Loans to Provincial Governments........... 29,569,721 19,002, 655 17,491,292 29,072,924 
Loans to cities, towns, municipalities and 

SChooldistricteme seed se ee a ee 75,072,168 93,325,211 100, 233 , 545 117,970, 493 
Overdue: debts srr. sere aac deat ees ee 7,492,476 (VPS Tih 7,650, 644 9,302,525 
Real estate, other than bank premises...... 6, 736,392 5,618, 820 5,472,741 6,244,727 
Mortgages on real estate sold by the bank. 6, 735, 847 UL UTA 7,023,730 6, 488, 987 
Bank premises at not more than cost, less 

amounts (it anv) writtennole. want ao nea. 71,573, 462 75,536, 822 77,465, 028 79,112,291 
Liabilities of customers under letters of 

GRECLbAS: DETICORING Aa sce eae poe ete 97,624, 647 100,473,805 90,355,973 67,896,512 
Other assets not included under the fore- 

cong beg dstRun.: nt piece octta nae oe ner 9, 863, 204 11,957,574 13,542,253 15,597,563 


Totals, Other Assets.............. 
Grand Totals, Assets............. 


1,744, 696,361) 1,911, 693,868) 1, 
3,323, 163,195] 3,528,468, 027| 3, 237,073,853) 3,066,018, 472 


844, 026,353) 1, 660, 668, 947 
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12.—Liabilities of Chartered Banks in the calendar years 1928-31. 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from the twelve monthly returns in each year. 


Liabilities. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
Liabilities to the Public— $ $ $ $ 
Noto an circulation... o.. lois scene eect 176,716,979] 178,291,030 159,341,085) 141,438,920 


Balance due to Dominion Government after 
deducting advances for credits, pay lists 


ELIOE, See Sra reer Cnc ge aera ee eg 42,219,976 77,815,312 47,706, 626 48,978,777 
Advances under the Finance Act............ 51,528,333 82,916, 667 37,308,333 19,416, 666 
Balances due to Provincial Governments... 21,846,611 24,536, 732 28,036,339 24,372,336 
Deposits by the public payable on demand 

ALT LDENTTNG Fe opt ge ht oe ae aN Pe a 677,467,295} 696,387,381 622,895,347] 578,604,394 
Deposits by the public payable after notice 

or on a fixed day in Canada.............. 1,496,608,451] 1,479,870,058| 1,427,569, 716) 1,437,976, 749 
Deposits elsewhere than in Canada......... 372,452,532 418,138,374 390,403,559} 332,902,489 
Deposits made by and balances due to other 

Ganiayin Canna een. cio be aces caneenue 15,496, 756 14,528,474 14, 831,131 12,596,946 
Due to banks and banking correspondents in 

pBhesUmited Wanrdom sc... oe os Gas eee 13, 449, 698 25, 693,879 11,539,556 5,301,868 


Due to banks and banking correspondents 
elsewhere than in Canada and the United 


INP UOME Ce See ood. co aan ee mee 63,038, 671 100,254,711 64,076,035 62,055,917 
PITS AV AD IOM es tiles oe oa eee «dock ccek Me 12,048,303] ~° 10,842,329 9,187,617 4,489,370 
Acceptances under letters of credit.......... 97,624,647] 100,478,804 90,355,973 67,896, 762 
Liabilities not included under foregoing 

HONS Pee eee T oe re Oe cones 4,243,913 5, 754,347 6,278,946 5,523,025 

Totals, Liavilities to the Public......... 3,044. 742,165] 3,215, 503,098) 2,909,530, 263] 2,741,554, 219 


Liabilities to Shareholders— 


PERNT TEE o ico tse Rk biotin. 0 aus cn bs 122,839,879] 137,269,085 144, 560,874 144, 674, 853 
Amount of rest or reserve fund.............. 134, 087,485 150, 636, 682 160, 639 , 246 162,075,000 
Totals, Liabilities to Shareholders...... 256,927,364) 287,905,767) 305,206,120) 306,749,853 
Grand Totals, Liabilities................ 3,301, 669,529] 3,503,408, 865| 3,214, 730,383) 3,048, 304,073 


Deposits, Loans and Discounts.—As an index of the course of banking 
business, of the nature of many transactions undertaken and of the general security 
of bank assets, loans and discounts are of great value. They illustrate clearly the 
channels into which a large proportion of the potential earning power of the banks 
is directed, and, by providing a comparison between investments made in lending 
operations inside and outside of Canada, afford essential information regarding the 
conduct by a bank of one of its most important activities. 


Bank deposits (the demand deposits being to a large extent the product of 
lending operations, by which credit is advanced on security followed by the deposit 
of the proceeds of a loan) are also of considerable importance, and, on account of 
their derivation, are one of the most valuable records of the volume of business 
done at any time. Actual deposits of cash (mainly deposits payable after notice 
or on a fixed day) are, of course, included with the amounts deposited after the 
granting of loans. 


Tables 13 and 14, following, give the deposits and loans of Canadian chartered 
banks for the years 1927 to 1931. 
38298—49} 
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13.—Deposits in Chartered Banks in Canada and elsewhere, for the calendar years 
1927-31. 


Norse.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. 


Item. 1927. s 1928. 1929. 10505 eae 1931. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Deposits by the public in 
Canada— 
Payable on demand......... 596, 069, 007 677, 467, 295 696, 387,381 622,895,347] 578,604,394 
Payable after notice or on a 
fee diday eres tee Se 1,399, 062,201} 1,496,608,451| 1,479,870,058] 1,427,569, 716] 1,437,976, 749 
Deposits elsewhere than in 
@anada.=....400 demporeopachs STE. 349,008,560} 372,452,532) 418,138,374 390,403,559} 332,902,489 
Balances due to Dominion and 
Provincial Governments..... 70,992,492 64, 066, 587 102,352, 044 75,742,965 73,351,113 
Totals, Deposits........ 2,415, 182,260) 2,610,594, 865) 2,636, 747,857) 2,516, 611,587) 2,422,834, 828 


14.—Loans of Chartered Banks in Canada and elsewhere, for the calendar years 
1927-31. 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. 


Item. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Call and short loans on stocks 
and bonds in Canada........ 185, 652,795 253,488, 198 267,271,438 226, 725, 099 170, 185, 313 
CalJ and short loans elsewhere 
Than ine Canadas. s 268, 536, 339 267,352, 621 301, 091, 053 187, 706,019 108,574,302 
Current loans in Canadal....... 1,091,876, 488] 1,252,556, 650) 1,435,992,094| 1,386,070,540) 1, 241,571,349 
Current loans elsewhere than in 
Canada. cachsome ae _ 269, 337,398 261, 943, 962 248, 367, 887 238, 954, 152]-- -205,382, 064 
Loans to Governments......... 15, 801, 827 29,569, 721 19,002, 655 17,491, 292 29,072,924 
Overdue debts cine een 8,700,427 7,492,476 Ve0e2,000 7, 650, 644 9,302,525 
Totals, Loans........... 1,839,905,275| 2,072,493, 628) 2,279, 247,594) 2,064,597, 746] 1,726,957, 587 


1Includes loans to cities, towns, municipalities and school districts. 


Bank Reserves.—The Bank Act contains no specific provisions as to the 
amount of gold to be held against either note circulation or general liabilities of 
a bank. It requires, however, that 40 p.c. of whatever cash reserves a bank finds 
it expedient to carry shall be in Dominion notes. A second provision instructs the 
Minister of Finance to arrange for the delivery of Dominion notes to any bank in 
exchange for specie. Thus the gold reserve against Dominion notes, to the extent 
that the notes are held by the banks, is reserve against banking operations, the 
Dominion Government being the custodian of the gold for the banks. The other 
cash element in bank reserves is specie in hand. In addition to this cash on hand, 
Canadian banks carry three other kinds of assets which are regarded as reserves, 
being funds more or less immediately available for the liquidation of liabilities. 
These are: (1) cash balances in banks outside of Canada; (2) call and short loans 
in New York (the favorite call loan market); and (8) readily marketable securities. 
These are shown, together with net liabilities, in Table 15. In Table 16, the ratio 
to net liabilities of each element of the reserve is shown. 


or 
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15.—Bank Reserves, with Liabilities, calendar years 1901-31—concluded on p. 774. 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. Figures 
for 1892-1900 were given on p. 872 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Cash Due from— 


Specie, Baaks Call and 
Year. Notesand | Banke | osewhere | cviside | emewhere™ 
ian United Canada and Banks. than in 
Currencies.! Kingdom. dine United! Canada. 
Kingdom. 
saa $ § § § $ 

TODD vir ceed << he nate Rares Sar. oe 32, 088, 501 5,598, 939 12,811,524 18,410, 463 40, 620, 238 
MOOS seed eae 3b Whee ddan helo a - 35,478, 598 6,598, 159 13,519,799 20,117,958 46,162, 659 
Beer eee cece «sb dane 30d. jar. . 4. 42,510,574 5, 638, 954 14, 192, 232 19, 831, 186 38, 025, 662 
EDO weed theres ccs gore Paes Saat 4. 50,307, 871 7,523,615 16,817,357 24,340,972 41,212,007 
Mirates Sars: | dug ai 305. J. 56,590, 323 9, 960, 560 19,201, 939 29,162,499 51,452,955 
TQUG A pees oO} ee cl a. 61,287,581 8, 877,979 16,801,119 25, 679,098 59, 363, 639 
TOUT epee. ot cnialh. ti SoG sak 70,550, 520 6,027,157 15,363,728 21,390, 885 52,907,513 
UR ha hess «32 BiG -b Ia is «|. 80, 654, 276 9, 828, 186 30, 822, 761 40, 650, 947 60,764,075 
Le ace ee tar ae eee 95,558,461 10,311, 864 31,779,144 42,091, 008 119, 728, 263 
BE asia Sok ceees Pine eH «2 104, 735, 696 18, 892, 833 28,301, 602 47,194,435 112,777,530 
MOU aac dats toe toas See AE «4 | 120, 146, 690 21,122,092 29, 695, 985 50,818,077 91,097,704 
LOU 2 ceaae week ss a Ss ets. poe sh 132, 853, 405 21,338, 926 28, 894, 103 50, 233 , 029 105,718,070 
TOD Gi tne tdeis ho:d Sears As SS. ss 135, 267, 623 13,329, 642 28, 238,329 41,567,971 98,608,615 
NC oe Sas Oe en ae ee 159,775,124 12, 230, 533 36, 932,958 49,163,491 112, 438, 696 
TOMS antes suture 4 « wee. sacs. | 200,113,021 20,824,559 43,781,939 64, 606, 498 118, 896, 692 
aN PS OS aes Be Ao Coe 207,797, 164 24,025, 192 72, 928 , 228 96,948, 420 164, 786,760 
TOMGP seep Arte oe an bad: ira. <! 210,475, 400 17, 885, 648 53, 021,952 70,907, 600 157, 430, 643 
TDA: ee catin bb ede ad< dida «3 256, 656, 174 10,973, 606 47,419,961 58, 393, 567 162, 233, 308 
DD eae em ah oks cb ates Hanes Leese he: 257,429, 889 12,359,426 50, 904, 693 63, 264,119 1638 , 227, 204 
je Ae ee 259, 462,332 17, 669, 923 62,100, 182 79,770,105 200, 098, 050 
MODs teas tthe es Satter eeTee 5. 255, 474,332 12, 857, 830 60, 885, 266 73, 743 , 096 172,137,325 
19325 adele ee Splettts bch othr X Sues. s 251, 169, 892 10,309, 844 87,972,048 98, 281,892 178, 457, 564 
TO 2Sr oat, Tepes, sists anit Cah 6% 234,501,513 8,090,470 54,358, 289 62,448, 759 198,047,516 
DEE Aes eit sagie th Apt «oR slats =< 235, 743,196 7,819, 605 66, 701, 920 74,521,525 181,705, 220 
1925 BUENAS Dish og Ors <i siatiy <o 230,011,447 8, 583,316 59,921,935 68,505, 251 225,461, 687 
I ite eM tiemuds faith = chess ttsatok 214, 182,302 11,520, 189 59, 261, 609 70,781,798 250, 080, 998 
1927... ee eee 210, 433, 492 9,790,411 61,793,595 71,584, 006 268,536,339 
DUAR erator s Sie seeks eeiy ss 216, 287, 938 6, 874, 338 67,531,596 74,405, 934 267,352,621 
PARE Fna cn Soe che ae I Re 221,479, 645 4,826, 444 86,178, 585 91,005,029 301,091,053 
1 hes SS Se ae Te 210, 660, 988 6, 835,485 94, 240, 248 101,075, 733 187,706,019 
he ae ee ae ee 198, 204, 732 4,503, 753 97,749,022 | 102,252,775 108,574,302 


-1Does not include ‘‘ Deposit with the Minister of Finance for security of the note circulation’’ of insolvent 
banks, nor ‘‘Deposit in the central gold reserves’’, instituted in 1913 as areserve against additional bank- 
note circulation. The average amounts of these deposits during each of the latest four years are shown in 
‘Table 11 of this chapter. 
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15._Bank Reserves, with Liabilities, calendar years 1901-31—concluded. 


Norz.—The statistics in this table are averages computed from monthly returns in each year. 


for 1892-1900 will be found at p. 873 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


Securities. 
Fx Canadian ae 
ene Leena ee eae 

Provincial | Foreign and Bs 

Government Colonial ania 

Securities. Public 

Securities. 

ROOT SR eath.. + 8: 11,331,385 13,031, 176 30, 440,258 
TOO2ES 5 Ae. vid 9,804, 998 14, 487, 633 34, 859,390 
1906 25k IR 8: 11,186, 607 14,896,472 37,800, 893 
1904 Sis daa wn. 10,705, 202 15,560, 146 38,779,477 
LOO5 i he.cbaeie aiciats 8, 833, 627 18, 820, 985 39,974,520 
ROOG See os Se 9,360,614 20,460, 625 41,125,898 
1007 2 we oho: ost 9,546, 760 21,198,817 41,239,589 
1908 22% Gh «<5 9,522,743 19, 788, 937 42,651,006 
1809 .dee ir. +.) 11,653, 798 21,707,363 50, 783, 614 
1 CRs Se 14, 741,621 21,696, 987 56, 194, 734 
1014 288.56: 2+ 10, 637,580 22,848, 170 60,909, 240 
0) be ge 9,388, 968 22,586, 119 64,080, 763 
1013..208,82...5! 9,995,237 23,183,161 70,713,075 
ee ee 11,697, 603 22,707,738 68, 636, 267 
A ae a 12,814, 898 31,553,091 74,020, 538 
TORG RS. ad... 29,717,007 | 117,902, 686 68, 386, 482 
TORY sae. sed. 131,078,854 | 183,341,125 58, 958, 908 
1098. Keen So de e <3 162,821,026 | 252,936,568 56,103,418 
1010 S58. ta wes 214,621,625 | 256,270,715 54,429,301 
1920: See... 120,356,255 | 210,826,991 48,031, 228 
19285 Sai Aedes: 166,688,146 | 156,552,503 45, 728, 878 
1002. AO) RE es. 198, 826,031 90,131,491 43, 208, 758 
1923; ach Ah. « 242,292,315 | 112,642,627 46, 857, 264 
LOBE FON RRR So 314,099,097 | 135,597,860 52,864, 890 
MOOD Ne OER 2 358,344,887 | 147,563,292 59,597, 468 
TOZGs Pe 343,595,936 | 127,765,375 61,455,745 
192Te Ste ten. 324,580,796 | 133,314,843 63, 075, 762 
A). Pe ee 333,837,004 | 124,996,823 62,794,381 
192. SRG. Erte 341,744,572 | 104,309,024 52,961,542 
1990 05: 2 Ae: 316,196,343 | 101,585,131 53, 856, 068 
LORS! Se FOR 454,386,965 | 154,829,056 65,141, 210 


Total. 


54,802,819 
59, 152,021 
63, 883, 972 
65,044, 825 
67, 629, 132 
70,947, 137 
71,985, 166 
71, 962, 686 
84,144,775 
92, 633,342 
94,394, 990 


- 96,055, 850 


103, 891,473 
103, 041, 608 
118,388,527 
216,006,175 
373,378, 887 
471,861,012 
525,321,641 
379,214,474 
368 , 969,527 
332, 166, 280 
401,792,206 
502,561, 847 
565,505, 647 
532,817,056 
520,971,402 
522, 628, 208 
499,015, 138 
471,637,542 
674,357, 232 


Total 
Reserves.! 


145,392, 021 
160,911,236 
164,251,394 
180, 905, 675 
204, 834, 909 
217,277,455 
216, 834, 084 
254,031, 984 
341,522,507 
357,341, 003 
356,457, 461 
384, 860,354 
379,329, 682 
424,418,919 
502,004, 738 
685,538,519 
812, 192,530 
949, 144,061 
1,009, 242, 583 
918,544,961 
870,324, 280 
860,073,353 
896,789, 994 
994,531,783 
1,089, 484, 032 
1,067, 862, 154 
1,071,525, 239 
1,080, 674, 701 
1, 112,590, 865 
971, 080, 282 
1,083,389, 041 


Figures 


Liabilities.2 


405,915,468 
451,052,607 
489, 439,303 
534,147,781 
595 , 027, 264. 
684, 185, 650 
737,505,039 
726,443 , 676 
844, 098, 072 
974,731,187 
1,044, 712,367 
1,178,577, 787 
1,222, 752,292 
1,251,372, 615 
1,298,018, 989 
1,520, 438, 686 
1,771, 264, 882 
2,071,307, 749 
2,363,044, 215 
2,608, 151,194 
2,393,459, 361 
2,219,372, 799 
2, 222,479,569 
2,314,701, 740 
2,396, 104,380 
2,481, 678, 160 
2,616,056, 053 
2,880, 242,999 
3,062,844, 009 
2,766, 706, 452 
2,626, 922, 950 


1See footnote 1 on preceding page. 
2Net liabilities are obtained by deducting from total liabilities to the public, as shown in Table 10, 
the items ‘‘ Notes of other banks’’, ‘‘Cheques on other banks’, ‘‘Loans to other banks in Canada, secured, 
including bills rediscounted’’, which represent indebtedness within the system aid are counterbalanced 


by credits within the system. 


ee hoes a 


— 
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16.—Ratio of Bank Reserves to Net Liabilities,’ calendar years 1901-31. 


Nore.—The statistics in this table are based upon the averages of the monthly returns in each year. 
Figures for 1892-1900 will be found at p. 874 of the 1927-28 Year Book. 


\ 
Call and 
Cash due 
Short Loans 
Cash from Banks Site, Total 
Year. bn Haw Gulaids elsewhere Securities. 5 ee A 
of Canada than in 
é Canada. 
p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. p.c. 
BOT es eresch sR oi BSc, Ss Ska sb ssl Lepehs 8-0 4-5 10-0 13-5 36-0 
| EYE aga aS. ig? ete es ¢ eae aa ON 7:9 4-4 10-2 13-1 35-6 
i hd Cia ae ne Rae See 8-9 4-0 7-7 13-0 33-6 
pC) 8Y: Nee © Sete nie ae ee 9-4 4-5 7:7 12-1 Soe0: 
SDS oe 5 tee re oe By See ae Gs ofa 9-5 4-9 8-6 11-3 34-3 
LEO th 2 oe iy eee Rae ee ee 8-9 3-7 8-7 10-4 31-7 
TOR ered, ee Se Sho. 3. ee 9-5 2-9 7-2 9-7 29-3 
ZIT) E SSRIs OG a ae PR TS 11-1 5-5 8-3 9-9 34-8 
POU eee here ae ee Pe oe 11-3 5-0 14-2 $9 40-4 
OMe ee ones eee n 10-7 4-8 11-5 9-5 36-5 
AEM Peet TAU covers ste «kro 11-5 4-8 8-7 9-0 34-0 
Pere Rrnts Wises haa osteo vw hb 11-3 4-3 8-9 8-1 32-5 
| OC: it pleeerarae et ana OF Se ck ae ae ae ae oe 11-1 3-4 8-1 8-5 31-1 
UALS Be of te aS a ee er 12-8 3°9 9-0 8-2 33°9 
Oh aie Oa ernbinds oki oh, sce $ bers 15-4 5-0 9-2 9-1 38-7 
LAE Se Ne ag, a a PO Rae SN 13-7 6-4 10-8 14-2 45-1 
MO are RR ers wis Sets ai aceon 11-9 4-0 8-9 Hip 45-9 
DOS aTaES | ATE 4, Baad Side, ak Sh 12-4 2-8 7-8 22-8 45-8 
(EO Ee eS ee i eee ere 10-9 Died 6-9 22-2 42-7 
PO 2 are SRR eee ty mcle ose bo 2 9-9 Big | Tet 14-5 ooF2 
LE Pst ata ee cel ja te ara eae a 10-7 3-1 7-2 15-4 36-4 
MOO ere AMER Ae ie wd Shs eens Soest wi 11-3 4-4 8-0 15-0 38-7 
aR ee ee Os to ao ote 10-6 2-8 8-9 18-1 40-4 
= ALY, eA es ae Te Pr oe ee 10-2 3-2 7-9 21-7 43-0 
9-6 2-9 9-4 23-6 45-5 
8-6 2-8 10-1 21-5 43-0 
8-0 2-7 10-3 19-9 40-9 
7-5 2-6 9-3 18-1 37-5 
7:2 2-9 9-8 16:3 36-3 
7-6 3°7 6-8 17-0 35-1 
7-5 3-9 4-1 DATE & 41-2 


1See Table 15 for actual amounts of reserves. 


Subsection 2.—The Individual Chartered Banks of Canada.} 


During the period from 1881 to 1901, the number of chartered banks doing 
business in Canada under the Bank Act remained almost the same, 36 in 1881 and 
1891, and 34 in 1901, but during the present century there has been in banking, as 
in industry, an era of amalgamations, the number of banks having dropped to 25 
in 1918 and to 10 in December, 1931. That this has been far from involving a 
curtailment of banking facilities is seen in Table 10, which shows the 
development of the banking business since 1867, and in Table 17, which compares 
the number of branch banks existing in Canada at different periods, showing a 
growth from 123 at Confederation to 3,970 inclusive of sub-agencies at Dec. 31, 
1931, besides 179 branches in other countries. ‘Table 18 gives the number of branches 
of the various banks, by provinces, as at Dec. 31, 1931, while Table 19 contains the 
statistics of branches of Canadian banks doing business outside of Canada, an 
extension of Canadian banking (more especially to Newfoundland and the West 
Indies) which has proceeded very rapidly in recent years. 


1Revised by H. T. Ross, Secretary, Canadian Bankers’ Association. 
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17.—Number of Branches of Chartered Banks in Canada, by 
1905, 1916, 1920, 1927-31. 


Provinces, 1868, 1992, 


Province. 1868. 1902. 1905. 1916.1 | 1920.1 | 1927.1 | 1928.1 | 1929.1 | 1930.1 | 1931.1 
P Rees, cet = 9 10 aly 41 28 28 28 28 28 
Nova Scotia..... 5 89 101 111 169 138 139 138 138 138 
New Brunswick.. 4 35 49 82 121 103 102 102 102 101 
Québec. n2 ke. 12 137 196 784 1,150 1,105 L135 1,169 1,183 LL Z6 
Ontanox 2 100 349 549 1,154 1,586 sou 1,383 1,396 1,409 1,400 
Manitoba........ - 52 95 200 349 227 231 239 239 222 
Saskatchewan.... - - - 413 591 436 455 462 447 394 
Albertat cs.) ke. - 30 87 247 424 280 293 308 304 278 
British Columbia 2 46 55 187 242 193 196 223 229 229 
Walcons se. te Re: - - 3 3 3 3 4 4 4 4 

Totals....... 123 747'| 1,145 | 3,198 38,870 | 3,966 | 4,059 | 4,083 3,970 


4,676 


1Includes sub-agencies for receiving deposits for the banks employing them. 


18._Number and Locations of Branches of Individual Canadian Chartered Banks 
in Canada and Other Countries as at Dec. 31, 1931. 


Nortr.—This table does not include sub-agencies which numbered 6438 in 1931, 


including 3 in ‘‘Other 


Countries’’. 
New 
Bank. ae aa Bruns- Quebec. | Ontario. | Manitoba. 
wick. 
Bankiof-Montreal 2-205). 6s dan bee oe 1 14 13 1A 223 39 
Bankgor Nova SCOuUat 1... eee ee 9 38 By 23 134 8 
Bankyol«LorontOneee eee ee eee - - - 16 108 12 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.......... 4 - 13 110 14 - 
Canadian Bank of Commerce............ é 19 6 70 317 46 
RoyalBank of Canada... stais. sae ok 6 62 22 88 265 76 
Domimionwanks, eee ee. a ee - - 1 8 101 12 
Banque Canadienne Nationale........... - - - 232 iN% 8 
Imperial Bank of Canada............... - - - 4 124 8 
Barclays Bank (Canada)................ - - - 1 1 - 
MOtAlS ) = Sha er ed 27 133 92 679 1,304 209 
S5 alate British Other. 
Bank h . Alberta. | Colum- | Yukon. Count- Total. 
SAS ie bia. ries 

Banlrol \lOontred beck ase Ce nen ee ne 54 61 56 2 15 695 
Bankiol Nova Scotiattsan ani eake ote 24 11 7 - 39 330 
Banke Of, POPOntO. tas, .nickcers eee ek oe 33 13 9 - = 191 
Banque Provinciale du Canada.......... - - - - - 141 
Canadian Bank of Commerce........... 97 71 70 2 15 720 
Royal Bank of Canada: wae 42.560. 408 123 72 63 - 104 881 
Dominion" Banks, 6.6 eee ee 4 6 4 - = 4 138 
Banque Canadienne Nationale........... i 7 - - 1 272 
Imperial Bank of Canada.............-. 50 25 15 ~ - 226 
Barclays Bank (Canada)................ - - - = - 2 
TT O¢AIS cee tae ee ee ae 392 266 224 4 176 3,506 


ie as tanita a eral 
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19.—Number of Branches of each of the Canadian Chartered Banks in Other 
Countries, with their Locations, Dec. 31, 1931. 


Bank and Location. Branches. Bank and Location. Branches. 
The Bank of Montreal— The Canadian Bank of Commerce—conc. 
INO RADOURCLLSICUC ab 2, ie) Bess oe ansbun's Go due ws 5 MOUUMENUNGTI CHa. ctaaehee ste weuiearain ancole aeons 1 
ntanGetr eae aces) at <a. i. Sas 2 St. Pierre and Miquelon.........«...... t 
DLE RE, Siecy 2-4 yan | Sane Rome et eae al The Royal Bank of Canada— 
ees CRESS RRS OS ie Cee 3 IN@wioundlands.. ce .se.< cece cess ore 6 cia tons 5 
AUS SUG ORS 8.3 GN at 5 Apes ea . Ca rer ae ae fe 4 OLA et eeieeie ac ct catae Oto wi ateecte stas a 7 
The Bonk of Nova Scotia— British Wiest ANGIOScs 1.'-a cae teres oe sss 12 
IN Weqs gag) sis oH Ei ly Mel aia eo as a ele 12 Wmibediecabesn jens: taciis cous shit -otoe. 1 
MeO ENT OR ae Bee Oe ok © orcs = od eos 1 DD. he wrerorsiens a's Boies erase ithe aie ira. 38 
BHGIGH West IMUIes. ys 0G .l'setis cscs devas 12 POrLOMICOMOLe aoe tes nie aon eee ates 14 
WORIVECISGAGOS Gre co cih cea cesinoacseaes 3 I PARCO:(RUXILISINY, Je alefour o acdiavouarnre tits, sia aso,4 1 
De a Oc oe Ble vce cad doves 8 San ach cx eis seroreere OU ohure rd te avemen cteeinys il 
PPGEEO CR TOU AGRE Sie Se evoke as ooo a ns 3 Central and South America........... 30 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce— The Dominion Bank— 
PWS WACHIDCLANG Ceres¥s Sopsietice te Te sa ane duce 2 PLAN CL sation axsysitko «Meee Miein pe atlas 1 
Pin glam eek Seto Ate le Satie ao le 1 MISC SACS le ascce oe ede elaine ae 1 
PSTIGISi WES te ENOL R as Rea te ueutssaspoouhoictessais 33 Banque Canadienne Nationale— 
SUES ISS ee ene eee are is NICO). £-s-Sthd o WANES Sra 2s 4 biel cpletaarani Moma 1 
UPC EEE, se mc ARES aR ES NE 1 
EB RICO meena Sess ake de ics seer ae 1 dS ee een Som ene aoe 176 


Earnings of Canadian Banks.—The chartered banks of Canada are for the 
most part Dominion-wide institutions, doing business in all parts of the country. 
Their earnings, therefore, reflect with very considerable faithfulness the fluctuations 
of general business. So far as individual banks are concerned, indeed, the changes 
resulting from this era of amalgamations are apt to render the figures incomparable 
over a period of years. During the six years covered by Table 20, however, the 
Bank of Nova Scotia, the Bank of Toronto, La Banque Provinciale du Canada, 
and the Dominion Bank have not been affected by the tendency toward absorptions, 
and the steady maintenance in the net profits of these banks is excellent evidence 
of the prosperity of the country. Further, the remarkable increase of the aggregate 
net profits of Canadian chartered banks to’ 1929 and the relatively high level 
maintained since that year reflect the business activity of Canada. 


20.—Net Profits of Canadian Banks and Rates of Dividena Paid, for their business 
years ended 1926-31. 


1926. 1927. 1928. 
Bank. ff 
Net Dividend Net Dividend Net Dividend 
Profits. Rate. Profits. Rate. Profits. . Rate. 
$ p.c. $ D.C. $ p.c. 
Bank of Montreal........... 4,978,133 12+2 5, 299, 887 1242 5, 847,327 12+2 
Bank of Nova Scotia........ 2,243, 243 16 2,365,320 16 2,535,519 16 
Bank OF LOrontoi. 2... Ss. 1,108, 692 12 1,165, 432 124-1 1,264,971 12+1 
Banque Provinciale du Ca- 

CATE ore a OR ES nee 454,123 9 508, 608 9 534, 248 9 
Canadian Bank of Commerce] 3,636,983 12+1 | 3,726,910 12+1 3,964, 482 12+1 
Royal Bank of Canada...... 4,516,239 12+2 5,370, 146 124-2 5, 881, 254 12+2 
Dominion Bank. ............ 19259277 12+1 1,328,496 12+1 1,408, 088 12+1 
Standard Bank of Canada!. 773, 823 12 821, 886 12 917,658 12 
Banque Canadienne Natio- ; 

WIPIICSEPED EAs ce oe aioe S.e s 860, 660 10 903,201 10 946, 065 10 
Imperial Bank of Canada....| 1,265,776 12+1 1,383, 282 12+1 1,459,472 12+1 
Weyburn Security Bank?.... 37,001 Gi 64, 986 7 54,387 7 
Barclays Bank (Canada).... - = - - - - 

Totals, Net Profits..... 21,133, 950 — || 22,988,154 — || 24,813,471 - 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 778. 
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20.—Net Profits of Canadian Banks and Rates of Dividend Paid, for their seine cs! 
years ended 1926-31—concludéd. 


1929. 1930. 1931. 
Bank. | -—-— 
Net Dividend Net Dividend Net Dividend 
Profits. Rate. Profits. Rate. Profits. Rate. 
$ Duce $ $ p.c. 
Bank of Montreal........... 7,070,892 12+2 6,519,031 5,386,380 12 
Bank of Nova Scotia........ 2, OL Lhe 16 2,535, 643 2,579, 802 16 
BanksofeLoronto.cn ence oe 1,453,436 12+1 1,339, 872 1,168,915 12 
Banque Provinciale du Ca- 

MAGA. Ac ater artete ochre ess 551,022 0) 511,457 467,440 yak! 
Canadian Bank of Commerce} 5,066, 229 12+1 5,378, 423 4,774, 923 12 
Royal Bank of Canada..... Ai oar fea ena levy 12+2 6,572,627 5,468, 327 12 
Dommionsbanks eee ee 1,522,809 12+1 1,409, 747 1,322,287 12 
Standard Bank of Canada!.. - - - - - 
Banque Canadienne Natio- 

Malpsier see ere 1,053, 100 10 1,024,702 1,001,940 10 
Imperial Bank of Canada,...| 1,561,562 12+1 1,424,081 1,328, 854 12 
Weyburn Security Bank?... 38, 147 uh = - - 
Barclays Bank (Canada).... - - - - - 

Totals, Net Profits..... 28,223,401 - || 26,715,583 23,478,878 - 


1A bsorbed by the Canadian Bank of Commerce Nov. 8, 1928. 
2Formerly Banque d’Hochelaga (absorbed the Banque Nationale April 30, 1924); name changed in 3 


5. 
3A bsorbed by Imperial Bank of Canada May 1, 1931. 


In Tables 21 and 22 will be found statistics showing the positions of the 
individual chartered banks on Dec. 31, 1931. 


21.—Principal and Total Assets of each of the Chartered Banks of Canada, 
Dee. 31, 1931. 


Current Deposit in |United States 
Bank. Gold and Dominion Central and other Due from 
Subsidiary Notes. Gold Foreign other Banks. 
Coin. Reserves. Currencies. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Bankrof Montreal :s....c.00.0-06.+- 27,716, 943 48,254,464 5,000,000 349, 184 58,811,273 
Bank of Nova Scotia.......... 9,245,968 13,536,015 2,000,000 1,479,051 16,179,812 
Bankiof Morente ks. oe 376,091 9,783,840 1, 630, 866 22,940 7,067,229 
Banque Provinciale du Canada 249, 694 396, 930 200, 000 16,817 4,056, 232 
Canadian Bank of Commerce.. 12,966, 930 20,274,475 8,000,000 1,204,975 38,981,495 
Royal Bank of Canada......... 12,899,212 21,852, 643 2,500,000 PP 528 020 74,009, 168 
DominronvBankes ene soko. 1,018, 693 9,367, 640 1,000,000 42,360 9,598, 981 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. 903 , 720 1,293,046 2,700,000 67, 636 6,617,978 
Imperial Bank of Canada...... 427,627 4,066, 965 2,700, 866 23, 756 10,408,377 
Barclays Bank (Canada)....... 11,908 40,529 1,136 2,088,778 
Motalssoci30te. co te Ses 65,816,786 | 128,860,547 25, 731, 732. 14,736,182 227,819,273 
Loans and Discounts. 
Call Current Call and Total 
Bank. Securities Loans Loans Current Loans| 4 scets.2 
in in outside can 
Canada. Canada.! of Canada. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Bankiof- Montreal... ac. 0..<. 4.5 231,059,810 6,529,969 | 306,258,801 45,376,434 761,156,921 
Bank of Nova Scotia.......... 63,182,425 13,314, 708 107,730,120 19,275, 122 262,731,904 
Bankjor Corontos seats ee 34,517, 699 Dali, ao 56,234,242 - 120, 791, 924 
Banque Provinciale du Canada 17, 934, 533 6,371, 841 19, 838,088 - 52,795,828 
Canadian Bank of Commerce..| 137,283,542+ 34,344, 764 250,090,117 50,392, 642 592,512,780 
Royal Bank of Canada.... 116,564,096 37,813, 823 293,361,352 153,510,574 782,583, 850 
Dominion Bankens ont boo. o.- 26,353, 674 13,011, 678 61, 248, 986 2,826,443 132,875,079 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. 37,492, 184 9,116,901 83,139,553 100,114 150,205,827 
Imperial Bank of Canada...... 28, 987,053 8,351,437 73,457,457 - 136,917,699 
Barclays Bank (Canada).... 657, 662 98,100 1,985,821 - 5,100,980 
Totals. ct cose 694,032,678 | 184,739,957 11,253,344,537 | 271,481,329 | 2,997,672, 792 


1Includes loans to the Dominion Government, to Provincial Governments and to cities, towns, munici- 


palities and school districts. 


2Includes other assets. 


; 
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22.—Principal and Total Liabilities of each of the Chartered Banks of Canada, 


Dee. 31, 1931. 


Due to 
Capital Rest or Notes Dominion Letters 
Bank. fonid aap) Reserve in and to of Credit 
P P)- Fund. Circulation. Provincial | Outstanding. 
Governments. 
$ $ $ $ 
Bank of Montreal.............. 36, 000,000 38,000, 000 35,470, 663 28, 824,173 9,148,485 
Bank of Nova Scotia.......... 12,000,000 24,000,000 12, 702, 832 12,759, 826 4,606, 871 
Bank Or lorontose ie ce ae 6,000,000 9,000, 000 6,408, 134 4,469,932 1,009, 698 
Banque Provinciale du Canada 4,000, 000 1,500,000 3,986, 821 4,194,550 14, 646 
_ Canadian Bank of Commerce.. 30,000,000 30,000,000 25,446, 890 28,427,721 11,383,475 
Royal Bank of Canada......... 35,000,000 35,000,000 SPA PAS FATA) 23,481, 780 26,586, 184 
Menminionbank. teeeiac ess. s 7,000, 000 9,000,000 6, 262, 303 8. 724. 089 1, 622, 126 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. 7,000,000 7,000, 000 10,019, 089 8,710,861 358, 261 
Imperial Bank of Canada...... , 000, 000 8,000,000 8,214,905 11,126,530 544, 630 
Barclays Bank Canada)...... 500, 000 500, 000 265,975 166,357 199,037 
TOtAIS che tated tees 144,500,000 | 162,000,000 | 141,013,382 | 130,885,819 55,473,413 
Deposits. 
Due to Total 
Bank. Demand Notice Outside Other Liahifition t 
in in of Banks. 5 amir 
Canada. Canada. Canada. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Bank of Montreal.............. 147,660,785 | 379,485,551 69,578,123 11,844,974 758,040, 905 
Bank of Nova Scotia.......... 33, 807,358 125,017,573 31,862,200 4,301, 436 261,936,821 
Banik.Of LOrontoO..o.ccccecsecack 26,018,870 65, 260, 243 - 1,554,061 119, 880,714 
Banque Provinciale du Canada 5,003, 666 33,489, 612 - 27,129 52,272,835 
Canadian Bank of Commerce..| 121,933,028 274, 230,249 46,474, 462 15,311,974 590, 288, 231 
Royal Bank of Canada.........| 153,454,802 263,589, 250 158, 422,729 16, 656, 297 777, 613, 768 
Dommron Dank oo ees es eek ee 30, 667, 257 63, 674, 835 2,382,912 2,498,451 132, 409, 869 
Banque Canadienne Nationale. 19,210,580 84,783,143 1,365, 888 1, 742,786 149, 696, 044 
Imperial Bank of Canada...... 28,031,073 69, 618, 883 - 2,820,034 135,357,088 
Barclays Bank (Canada)... 797,196 892,790 - 1,800,031 5,121,389 
ROUAS I cece ick te ce cee 566,584,565 |1,360,042,129 | 310,086,314 58,557,173 | 2,982,617, 664 


IIncludes other liabilities. 


Bank Amalgamations and Insolvencies.—Two tables are appended which 
may be of interest to students of Canadian banking history. The first, showing 
bank insolvencies since 1867, gives the capital paid up, reserves, assets and liabilities 
of insolvent banks, and shows also the payments to noteholders and depositors. 
In the majority of cases, both these classes of creditors have received payment in 


full. The table of bank absorptions gives the dates of absorption of the 35 banks 
which were incorporated with other institutions between 1867 and 1931. 
23. 
: Paid to— 
Date Paid- chr sm 

Reserve | Liabili- en 
Nema. S of | C ne 1 Fund. ties. Assets. Note- | Depos- 
Bepension. ie ae holders.| itors. 

$ $ $ $ p.c p.c 
Commercial Bank of N.B....} - 1868 600, 000 - 671,420) 1,222, 454 100 100 
Bank of Acadial.............. April, 1873} 100, 000 -| 106,914] 213,346 = = 
Metropolitan Bank........... Oct. 1876} 800,170 - 293,379} © 779,225 100 100 
Mechanics’ Bank............. May, 1879} 194,794 -~| 547,238] 721,155 574 574 
Bank of Liverpool............ Oct 1879} 370,548 -| 136,480] 207,877) 100] 9657 
Cotsalidated Bank of Canada vi .. 1879] 2,080,920 - | 1,794,249] 3,077,202} 100 100 
Stadacona Bank.............. July 1879 991,890 - 341,500} 1,355,675 100 100 
Bank of Prince Ed. Island.. ihe: 28, 1881 120, 000 45,000! 1,108,000 953 , 244 593 594 


For footnote see end of table, p. 780. 
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23.—Canadian Bank Insolvencies since 1867—concluded. 


ei Paid to— 
Date of Paid-up | Reserve | Liabili- (ee 
Name. Suspension. | Capital. Fund. ties. Assets. Note- | Depos- 
holders.| itors. 
$ $ $ $ p.c: p.c. 
Exchange Bank of Canada....|Sept., 1883} 500,000} 300,000} 2,868,884) 3,779,493] 100]. 662 
Maritime Bank of Dom. of 

Canada, ..7:..ck RS a Mar., 1887} 321,900 60,000} 1,409,452) 1,825,993 100 102 
PyetousBank «4.50. eee Bie des Sept., 1887} 200,000 - 74,364 277,017 100 100 
Bank of London in Canada...}Aug., 1887} 241,101 50,000) 1,031,280} 1,310, 675 100 100 
Central Bank of Canada...... Nov., 1887| 500,000 45,000} 2,631,378} 3,231,518 100 992 
Pederal Bank-) sepa. Jan., 1888} 1,250,000} 150,000] 3,449,499} 4,869,113 100 100 
Commercial Bank of Mani- 

TODAS Siok: Les heat soe June 30, 1893 552, 650 50,000) 1,341,251) 1,951,151 100 100 
Banque du Peuple............ July 15, 1895) 1,200,000 600,000} 7,761,209) 9,533,537 100 75+ 
Banque Ville-Marie...........|July 25, 1899 479, 620 10,000} 1,766,841] 2,267,516 100 174 
Bank of Yarmouth........... Mar. 6, 1905 300, 000 35,000 388, 660 723, 660 100 100 
Ontamo, Bank? tegen. ees Oct. 13, 1906) 1,500,000 700, 000}15, 272, 271]15, $20, 307 100 100 
Sovereign Bank of Canada’...JJan. 18, 1908} 3,000,000 — 116,174, 408/19, 218, 746 100 100 
Banque de St. Jean........... April 28, 1908 316, 386 10, 000 560, 781 326, 118 100 304 
Banque de St. Hyacinthe.....|Jan. 24, 1908 331, 235 75,000} 1,172,630) 1,576,443 100 100 
St. Stephen’s Bank........... Mar. 10, 1910 200, 000 55,000 549, 830 818, 271 100 100 
IMATIMECrS SANK nivaiacnienror Dec. 19, 1910 567,579 — | 1,997,041} 2,616, 683 100 Nil 
Bank of Vancouver........... Dec. 14, 1914 445,188 ~ 912,137] 1,532,786 100 2 
Home Bank of Canada....... Aug. 17, 1923] 1,960,591] 550, 000/19, 678, 747/27, 434, 709 100 2 


1This bank was only in existence for 3 months and 26 days. Some of its notes were redeemed on its 
re-opening for a few days. The Dominion Government received 25 cents on the dollar on several thous- 
and dollars worth of the notes which it held. 2Liquidation incomplete. *% These banks never suspended 
payment. Their branches were taken over by other banks which assumed all liabilities to depositors. 
Some years later, for technical purposes, these banks were put into insolvency. 


24.—_Bank Absorptions in Canada since 1867.1 


Purchasing Bank. Bank Absorbed. Date.? 
Bank.o1 Montréal. ccs eee Exchange Bank, Yarmouth, N.S.............. Aug. 13, 1903 
Peoples Bank of. Halitax NLS... ce-unees sos June 27, 1905 
Ontario. Banks fw, steer ee ee ne Oct. 13, 1906 
People’s Bank of New Brunswick.............. April 15, 1907 
Bank of British North America.,...... dailsce Oct. 12, 1918 
Merchants’ Bank of Canada................... Mar. 20, 1922 
MolsonssBanke5.)... & ee ee ee Jan. 20, 1925 
Canadian Bank of Commerce.............. Gord Bankiitn,o<: 3. Reraes: eth noes eee May 19, 1870 
Bank of BritashiColumbigy. 4200 oe ee eee Dec. 31, 1900 
HalifaxiBankmeiCon) eases. sae. ere May 30, 1903 
Merchants: Banksot BP. Eel, Ser eee May 31, 1906 
Hastern Rownships’ Banks 845-0. eee eee Feb. 29, 1912 
Bank of Hamiltonalc. neraets. lscee- ak eee Dees siaetoze 
Standard Bank of Canadanimms + +25.) eee Nov. 3, 1928 
Bank ofg{Nova Seotia....7 02. oc eee. poem Union BanksoiiPh Ee an ene eee Oct. 1, 1883 
Bank of New: Brunswitk..; .. Jac ¢..08 2) Feb. 15, 1913 
They Metropolitan Bank=..4-. 4 sac eee Nov. 14, 1914 
The Banko Ottawa: Se tee. oe anes April 30, 1919 
Royal Bank of Canadain.... 14 eee ee OON DB anlcon. bla lita xara en ae Nov. 1, 1910 
Traders’ Bank of Canada ¥.qems.5)- oo ea eDte mone 
Quebec Banks... edie nl oR. Jan:- 2. 1917 
Northern Crown Banksrenenavcctcioareeeee July 2, 1918 
Union, Bank. of CanadaJsaes..... ae Aug. 31, 1925 
Imperial Bank of Canada.................. Niagara District Bank. 1... 64. eee June 21, 1875 
The Weyburn Security Bank.................. May 1, 1931 
Banque d’Hochelaga?, .2 0... Lo. cece ee Banque Nationale) icin coccecass cee see eet DEL 0 ned O24. 
Bank of New Brunswick.................-. SummersidedBanksj2..ctantetls Seer eee Sept. 12, 1901 
Merchants Bank of.Canada... ...gc6-1- 4: |erchante) Bank. f.807,0 1 ee ete eee Feb. 22, 1868 
Commercial Bank of Canada.................- June 1, 1868 
Union Bank of Halifax......................]Commercial Bank of Windsor................. Oct. 31, 1902 
Northern Crown Bank. )5..<.540 208 eee The Northern Banloxs 232 ..2563,4..:. 1.4 bo. es. ea ee 
j Crown Bank of Canada:....desck.. 2s aaa Repl ya aye eee 
Unton, BankgofCanada.re2...4eea: Sen ee ee United iynpire: Banik 45.3 oe Mar. 31, 1911 
Home Bank of Canada.....................|La Banque Internationale du Canada..........|April 15, 1913 
Standard Bank of Canada. .&. inc. Mocese so Western Bank of Canada.................-+-%: Feb. 138, 1909 
Sterling: Banksot Canadaey. setae ..50005-0 oe Dec. 31, 1924 


1 The purchasing banks named in the latter part of the table are no longer in business. 
2 Dates given since 1900 are those of the Orders in Council authorizing the absorptions. 
Y s the Banque d’ Hochelaga after absorbing the Bank Nationale adopted the name Banque Canadienne 
ationale. 
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Subsection 3.—The Volume of Business Transacted through 
the Banks. 


In advanced industrial societies money is only “the small change of com- 
merce’. The great bulk of monetary transfers, particularly in the case of the 
larger transactions, is made through the banks. Thus it has been estimated that 
in the United States in 1917 about 6 p.c. of the business transactions of the country 
were financed by the use of money and the remaining 94 p.c. by the use of cheques. 
Accordingly, if we knew the aggregate amount of the cheques paid through the 
_ banks and charged to accounts, we should have an almost complete record of the 
volume of business transacted, and thus of the business activity of the country. 


Statistics of this character were at first secured through the operation of the 
clearing houses—places where the representatives of all the banks met daily in the 
leading cities and presented for payment the notes of other banks and the cheques 
drawn upon other banks that had been paid into their institutions in the regular 
course of business. In Canada, the first clearing houses to be established were 
those of Halifax (1887), Montreal (1889), Toronto (1891), Hamilton (1891) and 
Winnipeg (1893), and the number has subsequently increased to 32. Statistics 
showing the annual aggregates of the transactions at each clearing house were pub- 
lished in the Canada Year Book as early as the 1893 edition (p. 524), while current 
monthly and weekly figures are given in the daily and financial press. In recent 
years, owing to the reduction in the number of the banks through amalgamations, 
the proportion of the inter-bank transactions recorded by the clearing houses to 
the grand total of banking transactions has declined, and the place of total bank 
clearings as a measure of business has been taken by total bank debits—i.e., the 
totals of cheques charged to accounts at all banks. The total bank debits at all 
branch banks situated in the clearing-house cities of Canada have been compiled 
for 1924 and subsequent years by the Canadian Bankers’ Association for the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, which has published the figures monthly and annually with 
interpretative analyses. Further, in order that an estimate might be made of the 
proportion of banking transactions outside the clearing-house cities to the total, the 
Canadian Bankers’ Association secured for the month of January, 1929, the grand 
total of all cheques charged to accounts at all branch banks throughout the Dominion. 
The results were published in the Bureau’s Monthly Review of Bank Debits for 
February, 1929, and showed that the aggregate of transactions outside the clearing- 
house cities was in January, 1929, 143 p.c. of the grand total in the clearing-house 
cities. ‘The corresponding figures in the five economic areas were’ as follows: 
Maritime Provinces 90:6 p.c., Quebec 6:1 p.c., Ontario 17-2 p.c., Prairie Provinces 
18-6 p.c., British Columbia 14-3 p.c. It would thus appear that only in the Mari- 
time Provinces does the total of bank debits in clearing-house cities inadequately 

represent the grand total of business transactions throughout the whole area. 


Clearing-House Transactions.—The appended table shows for the years 
1927 to 1931 the total volume of clearings in the clearing houses of Canada. These 
figures, it may be added, represent not only actual city clearings but exchanges 
between numerous rural branches of the banks in each district. 
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25._Amount of Exchanges of the Clearing Houses of Chartered Banks in Canada 
for the calendar years 1927-31. 


Clearing House. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

Brandon crscch. gee. see or eee 31, 888, 238 38, 724, 824 35, 403, 096 26, 763,171 21,015,599 
Brantiord 2.4 wider: 63, 699,310 72,529,308 76,801, 737 58, 564, 628 48,891,417 
Caleary5. Bie cae con ee 436,380,347; 666,517,374] 697,716,733] 451,673,700} - 319,987,617 
Chatham 40, 639, 402 43, 568, 049 41, 712,000 32, 815, 670 27,388,592 
I Deelosro) hoy Wee Ae WA nena bey oe os > 286,632,841) 351,325,045) 358,961,724] 293,550,893] 237,843,012 
HOPG. WiLLAIM hee center Ceres te 51,979,079 59, 588, 926 54,159, 627 43, 543, 156 34,553, 840 
Wiahiaxvay pate rete oes 160,582,907} 185,678,418} 197,539,723] 174,720,962) 150,986,615 
Pammiltone a. ota. e eee eee 296,401,045) 337,852,407] 350,828,242) 310,976,401] 247,414,617 
TCNEStON a eee ee eee 43, 841, 462 46,174, 085 46, 688, 914 44 029,362 00,007,206 
Kitchenerhcnacone ee oe eer 60,999,516 66, 254, 228 71,569, 948 63, 410, 494 52,182,195 
pet horidgessn. hee ree ees re 31, 865,310 40,774,009 38,164, 110 29, 064, 557 20, 849, 308 
EOnGOnset etch. omit donee ae ae 167,784,864] 180,871,281] 183,917,716] 168,047,076) 145,511,234 
Medicine Hat........... 18,017, 757 26,616. 621 26,445,424 17,3038, 187 12,319, 717 
IMGnetONines oe coer tector ee 45,999,129 49,385,815 53, 623, 924 51,039, 289 38, 911, 582 
Miontreal’, 2202 SLI) es oes 6,771, 872, 658} 8,072, 843,473) 8,279, 414,820] 6,917,957, 798] 5,773,473, 678 
IMIG OSO EN ae Sacco eee es 69, 893.412 73, 000, 608 72,493, 575 59,359, 874 37, 751, 168 
New Westminster.............. 41,565,489 44.775, 067 50, 789, 127 43, 641, 522 30, 103, 730 
Ottawa Sc eereee kate. 374,560,769} 431,183,370} 443,895,304] 372,586,750) 323,349,845 
Peterorouplion ss nen asec 46, 265, 622 48, 837, 555 51, 283, 226 47,113, 834 38, 026, 819 
Prince Alpert ss: 22) asaqnae eae 21, 205, 563 25,131, 852 27,289, 869 22, 887,338 19,749,381 
QuebeC... cance oe mee 349,324,254] 361,754,089] 375,097,842] 339,596,344] 285,294,714 
Repina:, pean tee acre 259,731,291] 312,089,797) 337,388,121] 252,351,215] 192,876,885 
at ODN. as tence eee. 134,755,457; 150,715,381} 152,472,005) 124,224,187) 115,510,903 
Sarnia hee st eM 35, 507, 682 37,865, 490 45,109,018 36, 465,041 25,489,715 
askAlOON es mas ate nat. 111,929,059) 138,687,497] 146,354,851] 117,775,186 89, 784,777 
Sherbrooke, ... states Son. ne ee 47,348, 680 50, 673, 178 54, 664, 846 45,958,551 37,092,630 
DUGDULY ct. nee ener eee - - 27,208,321 57,927, 754 36,319,007 
(EQTONtO see oe ee 6, 484,986, 731) 7,674, 864,018) 7,721, 761,164] 6,036, 838,536! 5, 134,895,419 
VWancouyer.s 3 vata meen rn 924, 784,859] 1,109,375, 640] 1,248,625,052) 994,181,725} 795,227,626 
NSGEOriNe i cee eae 119,552,545] 134,095,845] 151,226,015] 125,397,653 95, 261, 092 
Windsone .e3o.cpmceet fot 243,913,678} 280,032,888] 298,142,566) 214,689,007} 150,917,406 
Wann p Coen ce eeraee tee erate tees 2,794,528, 267] 3,443, 151,986] 3,393,339, 677] 2,517,469,597| 2,253, 265,522 

Tota's* See 20, 568, 437, 223/24, 554, 938, 119] 25, 105, 188, 317/20, 091, 874, 458/16, 827, 602, 919 


Bank clearings, though generally regarded as a leading barometer of business 
conditions, are defective in that they record only inter-bank transactions—trans- 
actions through which one bank becomes either the debtor or the creditor of another. 
They do not record the numerous transactions in which the transfer of value is 
made within a single bank, as, for example, where the purchaser and the seller of 
values that are paid for by cheque carry their accounts in the same bank. As the 
number of separate banks has in recent years been steadily diminishing through 
amalgamations, there being only 10 in December, 1931, as compared with 18 in 
1923, inter-bank transactions are bearing a steadily decreasing proportion to the 
total of business transacted, a fact which goes far to explain the relative smallness 
of the increase in bank clearings from 1926 to 1929 and makes the extent of the 
decrease in 1931, as shown in Table 25, open to question. 

Bank Debits.—sSince bank clearings have ceased to be a satisfactory measure 
of general business, the Bureau of Statistics in 1923 took up with the Canadian 
Bankers’ Association the question of securing a record of bank debits, 7.e., of all 
cheques charged against accounts at all banks. The Bankers’ Association agreed 
to secure from January, 1924, the monthly aggregate figures of the amount of 
cheques charged to accounts at all banking offices situated in the clearing-house 
cities of Canada, and the figures of cheques charged to accounts (bank debits) are 
given for the years 1927-1931 in Table 26. The Weyburn Security Bank, which: 
operated in southern Saskatchewan, voluntarily added a total of all cheques charged 
to accounts at all of its branches. 

It will be noted, as establishing the need of the newer record, that bank debits 
for 1931 decreased 12-5 p.c. as compared with those of 1927, while bank clearings in 
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the later year show a decrease of 18-2 p.c. 
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The bank debits are a comparable 


record for the five years; the bank clearings, owing to the reduction in the number 
of banks, are not a comparable record. 


26.—Bank Debits at the Clearing-House Cities of Canada, by Individual Cities, 
calendar years 1927-31. 


Clearing-House Centre. 


Maritime Provinces— 


Quebec— 
ECHL TOO ate tees acs tic ose fe 
WHODEGA eee eee. 


Totals..... 


Ontario— 
HSTHRELOTIL re ice ak lees alk. 
Gapthee wexiicccig cscs.) 9: 


CSS ae eee ee 


| BS SSV vee) ROE Pe a, eae 
Walvarye ss) a... 2 Oe. 
| ES AT 0 LIC ea ine 
Medicine Hats. iia eat 
Moose Jaw.. OES are 
Prince Albert................ 
eprimee dei. cls oe 


NSUNTEN Tg SY 2% 2a Ae ey ee a a 


Branches of the Weyburn 


Security Bank............. 


British Columbia— 
New Westminster............ 
WenCOUVOD. ccc ieee. 
EPG fat ta rs, Sea 


1927. 


1928. 


1929. 


$ 
324, 547, 787 
84,077, 248 
219,119,014 


627,744, 049 


$ 


404, 665, 405 
91,313, 729 
249, 488, 661 


745, 467, 795 


$ 
425, 487, 760 
99,597,577 
272,872,476 


797, 957,813 


361, 736, 685 
101,018,427 
245,595, 665 


708,350,777 


330,371, 553 
87, 229, 007 
234, 942,909 


652, 543, 469 


es 


11,779, 679, 473]13, 962,318, 025]15, 558, 093, 739]12, 271, 206, 394 


745, 180, 824 
119, 046,018 


794, 833, 137 
155, 506, 587 


788, 145, 269 
137, 428, 244 


744, 930,005 
120,921,940 


9, 756, 753, 765 
701, 258, 405 
92.060, 809 


| | | | _  _____———__ 


. 12, 643, 906, 315}14, 912, 657, 749/16, 483, 667, 252/13, 187, 058, 339/10, 550,072,979 


| ef | | 


120, 130, 422 
92,586, 934 
98, 596, 600 

677,127,777 
74,495, 420 

123, 259, 396 

355, 621, 944 

1,922,946, 801 
84, 632, 905 
103, 209,342 


452, 282, 232 


143, 943, 039 


2,089, 409, 008 
92, 760, 882 
120, 923, 729 


541,319, 833 


166, 590, 813 


159, 265, 585 
424,805,150 
2,001, 694,411 
93, 245, 286 
146, 820,023 
34, 116, 876 


594,318, 762 


126, 813,356 
95, 460, 287 
78,028, 739 

831, 837, 930 
79,797,075 

139,515, 780 

408,176, 670 

1,904, 804, 194 
84, 634, 613 

124,524,398 

87,109,599 


10, 536, 876, 258/12, 673, 220, 316/13, 714, 209, 353} 10, 654, 982, 452 


428, 655, 192 


106, 212, 582 
81, 403, 262 
66, 540, 124 

649,599,942 
64, 828, 365 

116,857,177 

365,324, 602 

1,869, 730, 944 
70, 964, 205 

104, 000, 535 

58, 832, 961 
9,512,342, 450 
310, 203, 205 


— | | | | 


14, 641, 811, 031/17, 312, 849, 249/18, 543, 268, 230/15, 044, 340, 286)13, 376, 840, 854 


————$S$ | — | SS | ES | 


51,370, 740 
734, 173,249 
437,356, 863 

64, 105, 290 

40, 757,596 
109, 425, 240 

31,358, 667 
441,328,792 
160, 732, 823 

4,004, 980, 180 


51,396,596 


61,324,007 
1,096, 733, 543 
546, 841,716 
89, 863, 419 
56, 953, 944 
119, 937, 245 
35, 799, 271 


5, 187, 680, 266 
55,372, 926 


62,315, 237 


4, 788, 952,527 
40,562,191 


50, 605, 166 
898, 426, 300 
570, 301, 889 

73, 734,543 

37, 887, 826 
112, 897,357 

82, 683, 118 
‘570, 766, 671 
194, 543, 418 

3,712, 135,033 


25,099, 552 


39, 802, 614 
647,871, 720° 
489, 783,798 

49,736,330 

26, 122, 436 

79,343, 948 

29,802,029 
412,701,024 
143,056, 796 

3,279, 817, 622 


3,173,413! 


—— 
—————— | | — | 


6, 126, 986, 036 


8,006, 712, 808 


7,922, 806, 296 


6, 279, 080, 873 


5, 201, 211, 730 


——— | | | ES | 


82, 663, 727 
1,595, 939,598 
374, 452,342 


92,705,331 
1,984,485, 771 
422,080,397 


105,357,294 
2,365, 678, 383 
451,746,570 


93 , 831, 458 
1,812,724, 948 
415,915,085 


67, 987,301 
1,416, 428, 661 
321,383, 768 


———_— | J | | —____—_  —_—— 


2,053,055, 667| 2,499, 271,499] 2,922,782, 247| 2,322,471,491] 1,805,799, 730 
Grand Tota's..... 36, 093, 503, 098!43, 476, 959, 10046, 670, 481, 838'37, 491, 301, 766131, 586, 468, 262 


1 Three months only. 


» Subsection 4.—Government and other Savings Banks. 


In a comparatively new country where capital is relatively scarce, it is a natural 
thing that the banks which finance the business institutions should also absorb the 
bulk of the people’s savings for use in promoting the business of the country. Thus 
in Canada the great bulk of the current savings of the people is found in the savings 
or notice deposits of the Canadian chartered banks, the annual average figures of 
which are given for recent years in Table 10 of this chapter, the 1931 average being 
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$1,437,976,749. Further, the current savings of the Canadian people are going very 
largely into the purchase of life insurance, the total premiums paid in the single 
year 1930 aggregating $220,529,911. In comparison with the enormous figures of 
notice deposits in chartered banks and with total insurance in force, the deposits 
in the special savings banks are comparatively small, but are none the less significant. 


There are three distinct types of savings banks in Canada at the present time, 
in addition to the savings divisions of the chartered banks and of trust and loan com- 
panies. First, there is the Post Office Savings Bank. the depesits in which are a 
direct obligation of the Dominion Government. Secondly, there are Provincial 
Government savings banking institutions operating in Ontario and in Alberta, 
where the depositor becomes a direct creditor of the province. ‘Thirdly, there are 
in the province of Quebec two important savings banks, the Montreal City and 
District Savings Bank and the Caisse d’Economie de Notre-Dame de Québec, 
established under Dominion legislation and making monthly repcrts to the Depart- 
ment of Finance. 


Dominion Government Savings Banks.—Prior to 1929 there were two 
classes of Dominion Government savings banks in Canada, the Post Office Savings 
Bank, under the Post Office Department, and the Dominion Government Savings 
Bank, attached to the Department of Finance. The former was established under 
the Post Office Act of 1867 (381 Vict., c. 10) in order ‘to enlarge the facilities now 
available for the deposit of small savings, to make the Post Office available for that 
purpose, and to give the direct security of the Dominion to every depositor for 
repayment of all money deposited by him together with the interest due thereon”’. 
Branches of the Government Savings Rank proper, under the authority of the 
Finance Department, were established in the leading cities of Canada under the 
management of the Assistant Receivers-General, and in cther places in the provinces 
of Nova Sectia and New Brunswick, under managers appointed by the Governor in 
Council. The Government Savings Bank was amalgamated with the Post Office 
Savings Bank in 1929. Historical statistics for both systems will be found in 
Table 27 and more detailed figures covering the last six years in Table 28. 


27.—_Deposits with Government Savings Banks,! June 36, 1868-1906, and Mar. 31, 
1997-31. 


Nors.—Figures for all intermediate years will be found on p. 833 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Dominion Dominion 
Postal Postal 
Year. Saves Government Wes Savin Government 
Bau Savings Bank Savings 
; ‘Bank, : Bank. 

$ $ $ 
TSOS ter nereteteeamrateee tance 204, 589 y bee: > FS era Kil (2 WE ea On 41,591, 286 13,976, 162 
1SZOR aac Red: Ske bose 1,588, 849 1,822,570 || 1915. 39,995, 406 14, 006, 158 
LSA Sb reearick Goa ace iey bea esacee 2,926,090 A a OO Wy OO ote cn ecuere heey sca, 40,008, 418 13,519, 855 
1880 Ss Bas eee Le 3,945, 669 Tlie DSTA TOT ahem ey dk eal ee 42,582,479 13, 633, 610 
TS buck arscetememereresicncties 15,090,540 1B ESS SA | Hal a 41,283,479 12,177, 283 
SSO Peer cee eee ae 21,990, 653 19 O20 S12 i GhOeee, So ane eee 41,654,960 | 11,402,098 
TS9D Jobieve wen ee Cee 3a: 26,805, 542 17104459562) |61 920 oe eee dee. oe 31,605,594 10, 729, 218 
TOO Ment aa thon ae 37,507, 456 1642-207. eae ceri ane eee 29,010, 619 10,150, 189 
LQ0S Hes st4., Koa ene 45,368,321 TEL CAGENS OS MOLD FAAS ee See oe 24, 837,181 9,829, 653 
1 Dae Bote aon MRCV NEE Sache 45,736,488 a Ween We en Ya So, ae So eee ee 22,357, 268 9, 433, 839 
LOO Spee tae. Re ae 47, 453, 228 15 1088, 884s |) 1O24s y eet cee acy. Sees 25,156, 449 9,055,091 
TOOS es Sache. Somes. Seite 47,564, 284 TSS OLG Sle 920 re ee. Che eras eee, 24, 662,060 8,949,073 
T1909) 4, £2 Meee te ata 4 45,190, 484 Ta 7487 436926. ean. bee 24,035, 669 8,794,870 
TOLO ieee ek Seco 43 , 586,357 VA SOT Cs St aollckG Ae kta. meee Be 23, 402,337 8,519, 706 
1 A I Lepper Rae ne Pong RRR oO 43 , 330,579 TEGTOe Con ltl ce eee er ce eee 23, 463 , 210 7, 640, 566 

TOR rere Oke one ake 43,563, 764 4 655-664 i p1929 cp teerton cate. Se). 28,375,770 2 

SLOTS s\-o eageyte Be ae we, ee 42,728,942 TAL ATT YBa TS LOS Oa ae rte ena 26,086, 036 2 

LOSI neta beeen. 24,750, 227 2 


! Do not include Provincial Government savings banks. 


2 Included in Post Office Savings Bank. 
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28.—Total Combined Financia! Business of Post Office and Dominion Government 
Savings Banks, Mar. 31, 1926-31. 


Item. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Deposits during year........| 4,572,110 | 4,117,623 | 4,084,555 | 2,910,147 | 2,746,050 2,535, 563 
Interest on deposits......... 962,745 928, 822 908, 608 842,025 784, 582 732, 733 
Total cash and interest...... 5,534,854 | 5,046,445 | 4,993,163 | 3,752,172 | 3,530, 632 3, 268, 296 
Withdrawals)... 3... 2.- 6,315,444 | 5,959,275 | 6,449,036 | 4,519,507 | 5,820,366 4,604, 105 
At credit of depositors...... 32,830,539 | 31,922,281 | 31,104,015 | 28,375,770 | 26,086,036 | 24,750,227 


Provincial Government Savings Banks.—Ontario.—In the session of 1921, 
the Legislature of Ontario authorized the establishment of the Province of Ontario 
Savings Office, and in March, 1922, the first branches were opened. The funds 
received from this source are used almost exclusively to finance farm loans under 
the Agricultural Development Act. Interest at the rate of 3 p.c. per annum com- 
pounded half yearly is paid on all accounts. The deposits are all repayable on 
demand. Total deposits on Oct. 31, 1931, were $27,000,000 and the number of 
depositors at that date was over 80,000. Seventeen branches are in operation 
throughout the province. 


Manitoba.—A system somewhat similar to the Ontario system is in operation 
in Manitoba, where 7 savings offices of the province had on Dec. 31, 1931, 42,528 
deposit accounts with deposits aggregating $13,301,698. These offices were dis- 
continued in February, 1982. 


Alberta.—In Alberta the provincial Treasury receives savings deposits and 
issues savings certificates bearing interest at 4 p.c. The total amount in savings 
certificates was $10,976,070 on Mar. 31, 1931. 


Other Savings Banks.—The Montreal City and District Savings Bank, 
founded in 1846 and now operating under a charter of 1871, had on Dec. 31, 1931, 
a paid-up capital of $2,000,000, savings deposits of $55,752,350, and total liabil- 
ities of $59,437,950. Total assets amounted to $63,965,080 including over $45,- 
000,000 of Dominion, provincial and municipal securities. ‘The Caisse d’Econo- 
mie de.Notre-Dame de Québec, founded in 1848 under the auspices of the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society, incorporated by Act of the Canadian Legislature in 1855 
and given a Dominion charter by 34 Victoria, c. 7, had on Dec. 31, 1931, savings 
deposits of $12,503,870, a paid-up capital of $1,000,000 and total assets of $16,- 
163,228. 


The co-operative people’s banks of Quebec (179 reported to the Provincial 
Government in 1930) are also an important element in promoting thrift and assisting 
business in that province. Thus on Dec. 31, 1930, savings deposits in these banks 
amounted to $7,750,876, while the amount on loan was $10,142,576. Loans granted 
in 1930 numbered 18,857 amounting to $3,724,537. aoe realized amounted 
to $645,096. (See p. 666). 
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29.—Deposits in the Montreal City and District Bank and the Caisse d’Economie 
de Notre-Dame de Québec, as at June 20, 1868-1906, and Mar. 31, 1907-31. 


Norre.—Figures for all intermediate years will be found on p. 833 of the 1926 Year Book. 


Year. $ Year. $ Year. $ 
ESG8xccso eee ee SA A) [RNS con soman moedc 285021, 2AST LOZ 0s ntaee es arene 53,118,053 
1870 eS ee cic 55069-1035 1900 sae eee cere DO SGC 073 Mol Oo aerat ten eter te 58,576,775 
1TS7O ae ee COLT AiG OLO mass oak een ee BVO BE MOVAD EPR aoe be | 58, 292,920 
1SS0er ees eee GSOSI. 0251 1G lee Pee a eee B40 C108 50Ul lO lo ae eee. Leena 59,327,961 
TSS ee i3 ee GAG SSaT eI lo ee eee ce ee SOTS2607 boa 1924 ee en ee 64,245,811 
1 SOO Rete LOF9OS; GS TAN TLOL Sore ee ee eee AVES SEIN oan ans conte oon 65, 837, 254 
S95 ask eee 1S MSF 483 e194 eee. ee 39, 1105439711926. eee 67,241,344 
[900 caer caer VRAD 5 AZ 2A LON ee ee eee Se Shears el Ol Copel es eee 69,940,351 
190 S teak ee 25 AODOROCEOn LO [Guerre a ee 4024051050 M1928). 0. nee ee 72,695, 422 
1906 aie piace ea es apes CROKE es OV WS ROM? (Sent ae Su ae £41890 78,1920) 2k erie 70,809, 603 
190 TSE SOS ee 2S SOOO LON | RL OL Seed ae eee ADSOOORDAS ALISO bear 68, 846, 366 

TOTO ee ayn es oan AG AL99. Si full Go tke eee er 69, 820, 422 


Section 3.—Loan and Trust Companies. 


Business such as that now transacted by loan and trust companies was first ~ 
carried on by an incorporated Canadian company in 1844, when the Lambton 
Loan and Investment Co. was established, while the Montreal Building Society 
was incorporated by c. 94 of the Statutes of 1845. In order to legalize and en- 
courage such operations in Upper Canada, an Act was passed by the Canadian 
Legislature in 1846, followed in 1847 and 1849 by Acts in New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia respectively. These early companies were termed building societies; 
their activities comprised mainly the lending of money on the security of real 
estate and also the lending of money to members without their being liable to 
the contingency of losses or profits in the business of the society. In addition to 
these operations, such companies were authorized by an Act of 1859 to “borrow 
money to a limited extent”. Later, by the Building Societies Act of 1874, au- 
thority was given to receive money on -deposit and to issue debentures, subject 
to certain restrictions as to amounts of deposits. 


The number of loan and savings societies in operation and making returns to 
the Government at Confederation was 19, with an aggregate paid-up capital of 
$2,110,403 and deposits of $577,299. Rapid increases in the number of companies 
and total volume of business resulted from subsequent legislation until in 1899 
102 companies (including trust companies) made returns, showing capital stock 
paid up of $47,337,544, reserve funds of $9,923,728 and deposits of $19,466,676; total 
liabilities had increased from $3,233,985 to $148,143,496 between 1867 and 1899. 
By 1913 the number of companies had declined, through amalgamations and absorp- 
tions, to 74 (including 16 trust companies) with a combined paid-up capital of 
$68,091,042, reserves of $35,959,342, deposits of $32,681,806 and total liabilities 
of $478,658,228. 

The laws relating to trust and loan companies were revised by the Loan and 
Trust Companies Acts of 1914 (4-5 Geo..V, cc. 40 and 55), with the result that 
the statistics of provincially incorporated loan and trust companies ceased to be 
collected. The statistics of Tables 31 and 32 refer only to those companies operating 
under Dominion charter, except that beginning in 1926 the statistics of loan com- 
panies and trust companies incorporated by the province of Nova Scotia, and 
brought by the laws of that province under the examination of the Dominion 
Department of Insurance, have been included. Also, since 1922 provincially incor- 
porated loan and trust companies make voluntary returns of their principal sta- 
tistics to the Dominion Department of Insurance, so that all-Canadian totals are 


& 
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again available for recent years. As indicating the progress of the aggregate of 
loan company business in Canada, it may be stated that the book value of the assets 
of all loan companies rose from $188,637,298 in 1922 to $205,961,538 in 1930. The 
total assets in the hands of the trust companies increased from $805,689,070 in 
1922 to $2,327,556,636 in 1930. The latter figure included $2,077,445,861 of 
“estates, trusts and agency funds”. (Table 30.) 


Functions of Loan Companies.—The principal function of loan companies 
is the lending of funds on first mortgage security, the money thus made available 
for development purposes being secured mainly by the sale of debentures to the 
investing public and by savings department deposits. Of the loan companies 
operating under provincial charters, the majority conduct loan, savings and mort- 
gage businesses, generally in the more prosperous farming communities. 


Functions of Trust Companies.—Trust companies, it may be added, act 
as executors, trustees and administrators under wills or by appointment, as trustees 
under marriage or other settlements, as agents or attorneys in the management 
of the estates of the living, as guardians of minor or incapable persons, as financial 
agents for municipalities and companies, and, where so appointed, as authorized 
trustees in bankruptcy. Some companies receive deposits, but the lending of 
actual trust funds is restricted by law. The figures of Table 30 are of particular 
interest in the case of trust companies, which, on account of the nature of their 
transactions, are peculiarly provincial institutions, since their chief duties are intim- 
ately connected with the matter of probate, which lies within the sole jurisdiction of 
the provinces. 


30. —Summary Statistics of the Operations of Dominion and Provincial Loan and 
Trust Companies in Canada, 1939. 


LOAN COMPANIES. 


Item. Provincial Dominion Total. 
Companies. | Companies. 
$ $ $ 
OES AIMOMOMAOROLS 8 82 er chi: icte cick Gout ale ei eke ce coe 62,652,764 | 143,308,774 205, 961,538 
i DTNeS LO: CAO DULG! s5 surat se cc chs oad bois oles. Sickie seieudl oc 30,677,518 | 106,378,655 137,056, 173 
Capital Stock— 
(ehe HEEL VSEE Wy, 235 oak, org, a A sn 40,012,000 64, 650, 000 104, 662,000 
“SATVE SCIELO 216 U8 han cal NO ey BE ee a eg 17,510, 937 28, 427,500 45,938,427 
VEIT TES, 278 6 poet cet dae OI ae ae ah GT 16, 109, 294 20,475,116 36,584, 410 
IBeseLve anc contingency {UNGS.. Ato. feos coe ec abu be ebie bce 12,846,042 14, 632, 128 27,478,170 
Other liabilities to shareholders 1,156, 690 377, 264 1,533,954 
Total liabilities to shareholders 30,112, 026 35, 799, 585 65,911,611 
SPDT Tem ZOOCUrINe Yeas. olocace sews cs sche cannes ddud “1,519, 986 2,213,903 3,733, 889 
TRUST COMPANIES. 
Assets— 
MP CAR WITT See oe, «odes. Leila Merce sobs «sks tikes 2s ae 71,176, 486 14, 952, 283 86, 128, 769 
MrT OO NUS se ads. Beis a. oes: NORD Leaded olor be 137,573,177 26, 408, 829 163, 982,006 
iMaracessbrists And ALENCY: 1UNdSs. .. 55.64. soc sada deoiene an oe 1,872,163,268 | 205,282,593 | 2,077,445, 861 
MOCHIS ae.) See SAIS. TMs 6 heeds sees ee 2,080,912,931 | 246,648,705 | 2,327,556, 636 
Capital Stock— 
ASTM R IMR GRA Se POR Sai 8 ars ci oariisincanes Ste eas 72,455, 000 22, 650, 000 95,105,000 
Oy REDMON eRe ee 0) See 33,095,448 11, 694, 540 44,789,988 
vol Vi Dies ean eabanate te Set pall RCN etn NC Rt s/t Ae 27,712,896 10, 260, 025 37,972,921 
Reserve and contingency funds) oo. Since see coe eee - 21,686,577 3,431,537 25,118,114 
Sees OT IALAG. SUT pIUR  . e eeeee e ee aee 2,519,178 610, 564 3,129,742 
Bt BrGHt TeAlIZGd GUTINE VOAT «5.0... << 2k cee ev 6 a6's estes aire cies 4,268,217 720, 167 4,988,384 
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31.— Liabilities and Assets of Loan Companies Chartered by the Dominion 
Government, 1914-390. 


LIABILITIES. 


1JIncludes other liabilities to shareholders. 
of real estate for companies’ use and other real estate. 


Year. 


Liabilities to Shareholders. 


Capital 
Paid up. 


Liabilities to the Public. 


Reserve 


menae Total. 


6 alee Ker CA ORS 


nh cial catitg cual Pages DNL 


Year. 


$ 


19, 238,512 
19, 401, 856 
19, 673, 934 
19, 813, 217 
19, 945, &58 
20,191, 612 


24,062,521 
25, 750, 966 
25,241, 600 
24,939, 622 


23, 632,474 
23,498,336 
20, 699, 710 
20,139, 831 
20, 292, 840 
20,475, 116 


Real 
Estate.’ 


$ $ 


9,374, 363/29, 375, 689 
9, 878, 266/30, 155, 708 
10,319, 176/29, 993, 110 
10, 705, 215}30, 518, 432 
10, 938, 193}30, 884, 051 


11, 923, 234/32, 114, 846) 


13, 442, 364/39, 110, 640 
14, 278, 619} 40, 629, 689 
14, 740, 834/40, 013, 363 
14, 879, 516)41, 239, 712 
13, 734, 681/37, 122, 138 


14, 555, 603}38, 461,375 
14, 861, 280/38, 977, 937 
14, 867, 432/38, 596, 121 
14,113, 871/36, 179, 771 
14, 438, 022/35, 806, 640 
14, 632, 128/35, 799, 585 


Debentures and 
Debenture Stock. 


Elsewhere 
and 
Sundries. 


Canada. 


$ $ 


6, 688, 124/26, 101, 702 
6, 764, 836}25, 538, 301 
6, 889, 946) 24, 653, 657 


Interest 
Deposits. 


Total.2 


$ $ 


8,104,072 
9,193,194 
8, 987, 720 


7,075,081 
7,442,982 


16, 982, 032 
17, 682, 083 
20,360, 480 
22, 667, 861 
25, 426, 434 


22, 430, 846 
23,501,565 


18, 451, 054 
20, 265, 766 
22,390, 990 
24,315,010 
21,901,431 


8, 934, 825 
7,802, 539 
9,347, 096 


15, 257, 840 
15, 868, 926 
16,910, 558 
15, 854, 029 
15,970,077 


351, 420 
364, 087 


480,547 
499, 661 
577, 460 
543, 131 


$ 


318, 504/41, 212, 402 
340, 627/41, 836, 958 
347, 864140, 879, 187 


38, 792,172 
39,111,173 
42,405,175 


51,302, 620 
54, 651, 433 
60,386, 903 
63, 600, 093 
63, 989, 554 


30,052, 139}21, 600, 001 
36, 613, 088}21,572, 810 
47,818, 386)19, 965,321 
51, 269, 1383}15, 292, 362 
52, 857, 277} 14, 813, 287 


58, 058, 682/15, 063, 3138 


Mortgages 
on Real 
Estate. 


ASSETS. 


18, 660, 122 
21,316, 150 
27,019,323 
30, 671, 257 
29,602, 789 
31,581, 913 


538, 755 
663, 987 
868, 694 
940, 528 
942,178 
978, 891)106,378,655 


Collateral 
Loans. 


Bonds, 


Debentures, 


Stocks and 
other 
Company 
Property. 


$ 


1,763, 892 
1,779,030 
1, 485, 267 
1,577,576 
1,512, 520 


4,753,049 
4,979,779 
5, 309, 854 
5,515, 170 
4,035, 532 


3, 982, 921 
4,150,307 
3,999, 808 
4,172,704 
6, 156, 227 
7,069, 914 


> 


53,710, 084 
52, 807, 357 
51, 981, 926 
49,712,872 
48, 293, 988 


63, 725, 084 
67, 147, 513 
69, 824, 985 
73, 858, 726 
71, 468, 506 


79,106, 407 
89, 873,578 
102, 501, 1938 
105, 121,365 
103, 806, 670 
105, 593, 098 


ers Ti baal ly 


1, 750, 128 
1, 618, 865 
1,916, 976 
1,772,148 
1, 722, 803 


1,532,366)" 


1, 161, 886 
1,585,891 
2,610, 947 
2,700, 720 
3,019, 202 


$ 


11,301, 869 
12,793,309 
13, 482, 805 
14, 156, 080 
16, 640, 017 


16, 593, 932 
15,328,797 
16, 967,305 
16, 445, 635 
18, 568, 856 


20,210,387 
18, 426, 169 
18, 884, 434 
17, 874, 808 
17, 654, 463 
20, 834, 907 


Cash on 
hand and 
in Banks. 


$ 


3, 220, 803 
3, 933, 004 
3,241,053 
3,478, 220 
3, 023, 839 
2,838, 636 


3,363, 877 
4,568, 984 
4,800, 649 
3,467, 822 
3, 636, 592 


3,442,928 
4,284, 648 
5,672,479 
3, 258, 762 
3,195, 801 
4,313, 669 


2TIncludes other liabilities to the public. 
4Includes other assets. 


Interest, 


Rents, etc., 


Due and 
Accrued. 


$ 


591, 443 
679, 966 
681, 246 
751,475 
524, 664 
261,810 


1,834, 297 
2,559, 065 


71,066,398 
80, 447, 480 
95, 895, 897 
98, 453, 583 
98, 847,526 


Total.4 


$ 


70,588,091 
71,992, 666 
70, 872, 297 
69, 676, 223 
69, 995, 028 
74,520,021 


90,413, 261 
96, 698, 810 
102, 462, 090 
104, 866, 102 
101,919, 837 


110, 638, 667 
120,321,095 
134, 669, 734 
134, 793, 527 
135,358, 095 
143,308,774 


3Book value 
5Includes statistics 


of loan companies chartered by Nova Scotia but inspected by the Dominion Department of Insurance. 
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32.— Liabilities and Assets of Trust Companies Chartered by the Dominion 
Government, 1914-39. 
COMPANY FUNDS—LIABILITIES. 
To Shareholders. To the Public. 
Year. Capital Taxes Total 
3 Reserve Other ‘ ’ : 
Paid : Sere Total. | Borrowed 
te Funds. | Liabilities. MEoney. ete: 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
AOE ey 5 Geile “Rdg RE ese 6,051, 146 2,841,413 202,427 8,794, 986 1,948,414) 10,743,400 
OT tee, Bie en Red ye 5,307, 128 1,159,479 233,738 6, 700, 345 606, 005 7,306, 350 
TOTO Ree ee Ah Pi 5, 673, 670 1, 245, 589 287,214 7,206,473 620, 470 7, 826, 943 
LE ns MEI RCS 27 ee ae 5, 297, 130 1,275, 789 352,153 6,925,072 731, 220 7,656, 292 
1 Ths See ane. eee Bete oa. 5 6, 266, 203 1,477,617 415, 938 8,159, 758 676,379 8, 836, 137 
USO eae cntes Gi te ds | Ses. y 7,356,474 1, 643, 464 391,625} 9,391,563 616,378] 10,007,941 
MOD rape Been Suman oy des 7,465,376 1,908, 753 391,975 9,766, 104 561,265]} 10,327,369 
VOT er: Blas Sie, Shee ure done Lad 1,746,579 167,303 9, 446, 659 499, 264 9,945,923 
ND een eee tates 785. Ts. 7,678,401 1912, 128 46, 068 9, 636, 592 329, 827 9,966,419 
TORS eee Ret Soe ees! 7,772, 749 1,908, &8/ 5,674 OE Hesiil 832,724] 1),520,034 
POOR Bear OR hive. mad eels, f 8,796,479 1,918,567 169,390] 10,884,436 766, 783]} 11,651,219 
QUEL Soe ae ye Rie ae 9,523, 618 2,261, 890 184,153] 11,969,661 232,813)| 12,202,474 
TAG Urey NU) kas. TS oh i 9, 666, 449 2,313, 464 393,932) 12,373,845 580,380) 12,954,225 
NOY eet nasa! Nie. ewe. 7 9, 824,031 2,653, 673 443,377) 12,921,081 571,279) 13,492,360 
DOS UR RE yO OO, £8 Lian 10, 424, 249 2,877,766 549,905) 13,851,920 741,364) 14,593,284 
WO DOU Wey aes. Lo oa nt 10,512, 879 3,325, 020 257,288) 14,095,187 325,914)| 14,421,101 
LR EO Sa Pee ns snared 10,260,025} 3,431,538 718,240] 14,409,803 294, 897|| 14,704,700 
COMPANY FUNDS—ASSETS. 
Loans. SAG All 
oh - Aboot Cash other Total 
pany Assets Assets 
On On On Real cipal es ; 
Year. Real Real Stocks Estate. ard Stocks. aor ay cueing rote 
Estate, | Estate, an School Banks ies = oe 
First Second Securi- Securities we antes DEUS: 
Liens. Liens. ties. Owned. P : 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1914....| 5,189, 797 11350951" *°557; 625 - 787,400 - 179,928] 3,033,756} 9,861,601 
1915,...5.|' 3,972,520 102,395 647, 524 ~ 876, 760 - 172,448) 1,529,522) 7,301,169 
1916....| 3,906, 986 544, 747 374, 392 — | 1,116,110 ip 266,964) 1,585,513) 7,794,712 
1917....} 3,993, 484 297,387 253, 781 — | 1,145,815 - 173,180) 1,789,364] 7,652,961 
1918....] 3,933, 962 101, 784 294,472 ~— | 1,829,000 = 724, 689| 1,936,365) 8,830,272 
1919....| 4,482,455] 557,171] 496,769 — | 2,170,618 - 706, 763] 1,635,773] 9,999,549 
1920....] 4,736,064 = 512, 800 701,564} 2,500,942 349 , 294 576, 125 847, 463/10, 224, 252 
1921....| 4,408,914 = 344,302 908,618} 2,400,914 253,779 603, 618} 1,317, 785}10, 237,930 
1922....| 5,254, 434 - 391,475 973,022) 1,584, 234 264, 186 473,687) 1,412, 205)10, 353 , 243 
10235... .j, 0,402; (52 - 375,129) 1,048,682] 1, 656,304 292,564 481,672) 1,573, 406]10, 830,509 
1924"... ) 5, 114,753 - 446,001] 1,551,673} 1,598,971 336, 818 524,368) 2,483, 675/12, 056, 259 
1O2be "5, 143,128 - 618,250) 1,969,737) 2,323,064) 432,956) 203,431] 1,763,355/12,453, 916 
19261....| 5,450,907 - 580,128] 2,091,322} 2,318,344 477,917 705,064} 1,571,595)13, 195,277 
19271,...| 5,668,574 - 977,514] 2,140,344] 1,993, 823 494, 083 804,469] 1,603, 906/13, 682,713 
19281....| 5,651,201 — | 1,156,698} 2,148,354] 2,808, 630 495 , 094 917,019} 1,589, 288)14, 766,284 
19291....| 5, 652,084 — | 1,121,536} 1,959,581) 3,228, 722 425,077 659, 466] 1,623,031)14, 669, 497 
1930!....| 5,573,596 — | 1,183, 298 3,176,348 458, 392 732,025) 1,779,338)14, 952, 282 


2,049, 285 


1Includes statistics of trust companies chartered by Nova Scotia but inspected by the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Insurance. 
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32.—Liabilities and Assets of Trust Companies Chartered by the Dominion 
Government, 1914-30—concluded. 


TRUST FUNDS—LIABILITIES. 


Guaranteed Funds. Estate, 
i Trust 
Year. Interest and Total. 
Principal.! | Due and Total. Agency 
Accrued. Funds. 
$ $ $ $ $ 

DO ae De Ne tt AeA RE ae Rebate CU Cee Met tk 8,560, 468 - 8,560,468] 29,832,348] 38,392,811 
ION Hiern ait eae oateta sem deremennata fds Monta ae toni 9,727,099 - 9,727,099} 31,002,934) 40,730,033 
jl sa ele hire ba AE a RRS AR teh, ORE 10, 405, 318 ~ 10,405,318] 36,756,902} 47,162,220 
TW Leh bi Siete eae 3p <6 Miami pa My, ivan Laie pao 11, 149, 958 ~ 11,149,958] 38,141,389] 49,291,347 
LOLS es See che Me ce Pen eeeet 12, 743,379 - 12, 743,37$| 56,194,857| 68,938,236 
1 OG ricincbhave Penmaes eee oer aon 12,704, 672 - 12,704,672] 52,084,047] 64,788,719 
TO20) Seoar tae sevsea-sage Meee eee OO eG Eee 9,339,070 135,971 9,475,041] 57,225,303) 66,700,344 
1 Al Leelee cate Or aR Ree Ro Mele Se A 8,424, 128 125,514 8,549,642] 79,252,639] 87,802,281 
1 lel te REN AT Es ep. Ay eB heh, Pycern Seat 8,473, 720 126, 868 8,600,588} 92,449,298] 101,049,886 
LOBE rere Utscl onder ache oie Ne ee reer 10,306, 767 178,096} 10,484,863] 102,764,835} 113,249, 698 
pte Dates sedate tah ae REE, Una, Wee! ail Se. 14,027, 120 133,583] 14,160,703] 123,082,289} 137,242,992 
1928 oe ere Oe, Se Ee 15, 897, 339 - 15, 897,339] 131,420,502} 147,317, 841 
LO 262 a sleepers eke set esti eee 17,979, 412 ~ 17,979,412] 139,777,235} 157,756, 647 
LOD eracchncta:. Reece a ne ee eee 22, 464, 753 - 22,464, 753} 161,040,061) 183,504, 814 
1 NE Pc Ia Ren ol fA A Be i oath aR vs Sed 24,105,724 - 24,105,724] 202,655,185} 226, 760, 909 
1 AEP! aia eo aPee SOA Ay one Sm Ream ne Se BS 24, 465, 263 - 24,465,263} 210,005,726} 234,470,989 
Rand beeen OA 8 eel aOR Mie eke t be Nae 26, 408, 829 - 26,408,829} 205,282,593] 231,691,422 


1Jncludes money in trust for investment amounting to $2,562,455 in 1914, $3,113,170 in 1915, $3,799,149 in 
1916, $3,443,682 in 1917 and $5,170,463 in 1918; corresponding amounts are included under the heading ‘‘Estate, 
trust and agency funds’’ for the years 1920 to 1930. The figures for 1919 are not available. 2Includes 
Sse of trust companies chartered by Nova Scotia but inspected by the Dominion Department of 
nsurance. 


Section 4.—Sales of Canadian Bonds. 


Interesting aspects of public financing and of the investment of capital in 
Canadian development during the twentieth century are measured by statistics 
of the sales of Canadian bonds since 1904 shown in Table 33. (The figures are 
reproduced from The Monetary Times Annual, 1932.) In the first part of this 
table, the bonds sold in each year are divided according to whether the financing 
was for Dominion or Provincial Governments, or for municipalities, railways or 
other corporations, while in the second part of the table the sales in each year are 
distributed according to sales in Canada, United States and Great Britain. 


The total sales of Canadian bonds naturally reached a very high mark toward — 
the close of the war owing to the huge amounts of Dominion Government financing 
required to cover the war expenditures. However, with the exception of the years 
1918 and 1919, the total sales were greater in 1931 than in any other year. An 
important factor in the increase of nearly $500,000,000 over 1930 was no doubt the 
more favourable conditions in the bond market in 1931. The break in the stock 
market in the autumn of 1929 resulted in a drop from the former high level of 
interest rates which had prevailed in the call loan market and thus released great 
sums of money for investment in bonds. The effect has been cumulative as the 
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period of depression has proceeded. Deflation in the stock market, the lowering 
of dividend rates, and the purchasing of stocks for the return they might be expected 
to yield, have turned the attention of the investing public toward the greater secu- 
rity of bonds as an investment. In turn with the increased demand, the prices 
of good bonds have advanced and can be sold under conditions more favourable 
to the seller than for some years before. 


Dominion Government financing through bond sales since 1907 may be divided 
into three periods: the first from 1908 to 1914, when the money was required 
largely for internal development of the country, public works and Government 
railways; the second from 1915 to 1919, when war expenditures required very large 
borrowings; and the third since the war, when the issues have been largely required 
for refunding former loans at more favourable interest rates and for expenditures 
in connection with public works and railways. 


Provincial bond issues have been on a much larger scale since the war than 
formerly, probably due to the development of provincially-owned public utilities 
and of improved highways. Sales of the bonds of Canadian municipalities, on 
the other hand, were greater in 1913, toward the end of the “land boom”, than 
they have been in any other year, although sales in 1930 almost reached the record 
of that former year. However, allowing for the increased population in cities 
and towns, there has not been the same marked increase in the average annual 
_ sales of municipal bonds in the period since the war compared with the period 
before the war, that is noticeable in the case of provincial bonds. 


Sales of corporation bonds, which from 1926 to 1930 had reached over $200 
million per year, dropped 73 p.c. in 1931, this being largely due to the uncertainty 
of the industrial outlook. 


A very striking change has taken place during the present century in the 
market in which Canadian bond issues are principally sold. Prior to the war, 
a great part of the capital required for Canadian development was drawn from 
Great Britain, and the major portion of Canadian bond issues were sold there. 
The coming of the war temporarily eliminated that market, and Canadians turned 
largely to the United States for outside capital. However, the great increase 
in wealth during and since the war has enabled a much greater proportion of public 
and industrial financing to be done at home, and beginning with the Victory Loan 
campaigns, Canadians not only learned how to invest their money in bonds, but 
had the necessary funds to invest on a large scale in bond issues. These facts are 
reflected by the figures in Table 33 which show that since 1915 a greatly increased 
proportion of the total issues of Canadian bonds has been sold within Canada. The 
large proportion so sold in 1931 is due to the recent domestic offering of Dominion 
bonds in large amounts. 
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33.—Sales of Canadian Bonds, by Class of Bond and Country of Sale, calendar 


years 1904-31. 
(From The Monetary Times Annual.) 


CLASSES OF BONDS. 


Calendar Year.| Dominion. Provincial. Municipal. Railway. Corporation. 
$ $ $ $ 
1904 tence aerate - 11, 146,000 14, 684, 247 - 9,344,000 
{OOD Reese - 346, 087 9,013, 168 - 125,515,281 
TQOGS crte . ctas are - 10,000,000 8,332,008 - 35, 655,000 
190 7a inet - 9,274,000 14, 430, 540 - 58,931, 200 
1908s ce nar 47, 665, 000 550, 083 44,814, 930 - 103,326, 508 
RUT) ee Susy Sth ae oe 2,500,000 9,187,500 31,532, 960 100, 803, 180 61,134,612 
VOORE th. cece 45,000,000 10,000,000 49,043,325 41,090,000 85, 867, 265 
POUR eta epee - 11,375,000 30, 295, 838 85, 611, 265 139, 530, 885 
TOT 2a vee cveie et ecce 25,000,000 25, 639, 700 47,159, 288 45,014, 925 130, 124, 069 
IRE a ae eo ao 34, 066, 666 36, 850, 000 110, 600, 936 65, 895, 880 126,381, 813 
AG i are aa 48, 666, 666 56, 100,000 79,133, 996 59,719,000 29,315,405 
TOLD Cee eles 170,000,000 48, 105,000 67,393, 328 33,675,000 15, 933,000 
EG TG eis ieee ee 175,000,000 33,173,000 93,977, 542 22,240,000 ' 32,492,000 
LOL (eter aes 650, 000, 000 15,300,000 24,198,079 17,700,000 18, 850,000 
5 EO he Searstaers Cesc Alpen 689, 016,000 18, 605, 000 43,570,361 19, 600,000 4,565,000 
1OTS ae ae 753, 000,000 52,374,000 26, 274, 089 35,359, 133 42,930,000 
1920) east once ey - 125, 993,000 56,371,391 96,500,000 46,050, 276 
[ORR SMO a scenes - 160, 745,400 84,776,931 96, 733,000 61,335, 825 
LPP ReaL tks GeeeS 200,000,000 114, 918,000 87,088, 877 13,505, 100 76, 885, 500 
1923 2 eee 200,000,000 106, 279, 000 83, 686, 422 27,500,000 97,352, 320 
1924 re hee ees 175,000,000 89, 640, 000 88, 731, 612 157,375,000 69,179, 180 
TODS re eteiee eee 169, 333, 333 106,970,000 46, 218, 987 40,925,195 120, 085, 833 
1926.3 oe eee 105,000,000 76, 633, 267 65, 020, 194 34,500,000 250,919, 200 
L927 Sted eee 45,000,000 114,795,500 72,742,114 80,000,000 289, 680, 067 
LO 28ers ae hea /ove-3 - 92,992,500 27,120,588 48,396, 000 285, 083,000 
DRE es 5 Ae, ei tog - 119, 960,500 98, 667, 809 199, 200,000 243 , 330, 600 
DOS OF st ees 140,000,000 160,004,000 109, 648, 063 137, 238,000 220,335,000 
LOST. Sere 858, 109, 300 126, 239, 205 85, 290, 066 121,750,000 59, 432,000 
DISTRIBUTION OF SALES BY COUNTRIES. 
f 

Sold Sold in Sold in 

Calendar Year. in United Great 

Canada. States. Britain. 

$ $ $ 
OQ A aren eo ieee yore ote euctocetararey erie name ee apart 24 , 235,247 8,354, 500 2,584,500 
VQ0 See PRRs See ete Ree EE 39, 996,354 9, 256, 782 85, 621,395 
NGO Ge Soerssien ates teove 5 anraal peas Sreheas aie aa/pems Otis 23,304, 958 4,118,350 26, 563, 700 
TOOT SAK Aba ha Bale Tae One eee eee 14, 761, 683 4,779,000 63,095,057 
LCT. tee eee, Reale WEG MAR TRG SLI as of Gea oo mar te 24,585, 140 6,316,350 165, 455,031 
EQOG Sie Sa RES See ahs. BAe ae I Pe EEN 60,433,964 | - 10,367,500 194,356, 788 
LOT Oars Ati Siti Bre hese chert Gere ae ea tar ee 39, 296, 462 3,634,000 188, 070, 128 
LOLI AOR eee ate Pate Be lal cae aes 44,989,878 17, 553, 967 204, 269, 143 
LOU DE sn Ametarcanccotete ta cute tenis, or octet careers 37, (30,182 30, 966, 406 204, 236,394 
LOLS HORS ae Ae Ne ee Soe ee IS Oe, PROSE 45, 603, 753 50,720, 762 277,470, 780 
Ue Ree OC Bat a EAS, Occ 1 OOOO Gas nce 32,999, 860 53,944, 548 185,290, 659 
NOU SoA debt. ATO, clio COREE cs EN 115,325, 214 178,606, 114 41,175,000 
TOLG ST, RES Se a CREA tee ah eee eR ee, 102, 938, 778 206, 943, 764 47,000,000 
TOUS, A Ee RP SIS, aera aad, none amete ae 546,330, 714 174, 708, 365 5,000,000 |. 

LRN Peg ar RRR e 5 phot ees 0-5 Sb ohan 6 eae oleae oe che 727,446, 361 33,310,000 14,600,000 
LOND tence ie Oe as es ee ee 705,385,419 199, 446, 670 5,105, 133 
LEA OF 8 ete, RN 1.5 A RRS CML ASD bo deo bet mate 101, 830, 667 223,084,000 - 
JQ IE. eer ree Ae Weer nee | eae s., Sinber Wieea 213, 326, 543 178,113, 613 12,151,000 
SBS Be Na Gene ee en oy Ro ee are OP oe 2 250, 184, 984 242,212,493 - 
QDs See Mite orks SE en ae ene 427,868, 742 84,517,000 2,432,000 
AG A he ck tet ed cares apd oe ata ele eS are 336, 758, 887 239,544,405 3, 622,500 
02/4) niger h rata, tale PN fet ANG Seth a Ac ad 271, 251, 682 181, 370,000 30,411, 666 
LOZOreoa. 2b wet tienes cece ee ees bec ee ane 263, 862,718 259, 209, 943 9,000,000 
Sy (ese Me airgecd abbr erat conto traits nba ses ade ico ot ete 373, 637,014 223,714,000 4, 866, 667 
NODS Sah, veel eon, penne meter. orem ate tic Gi cde Rea 278, 080,088 159,512,000 16,000,000 
LOO accent, the wacom Minette cae eee Ee 378, 395, 909 263, 654,000 19,109,000 
MOS Os Pee tecsinste teases oa ane at ee eee 368, 868, 063 393, 632,000 4,745,000 
POS ee reese wretches tpl ol eee ters ores cleans 1,090, 800,571 155, 920,000 4,100,000 


Total. 


35,174, 247 
134, 874,531 
53, 987,008 
82, 635, 740 
196,356, 521 
265, 158, 252 
231,000,590 
266, 812, 988 
272, 937, 982 
373,795, 295 
272,935, 067 
335, 106, 328 
356, 882,542 
726,039,079 
775,356,361 
909, 937, 222 
324, 914, 667 
403,591, 156 
492,397,477 
514, 817, 742 
579, 925, 792 
483 , 533 , 348 
532,072,661 
602, 217, 681 
453 , 592, 088 
661, 158, 209 
767, 245, 063 
1, 250, 820,571 


— 


Total. 


35,174, 247 
134, 874,531 
53, 987,008 
82, 635, 740 
196,356, 521 
265, 158, 252 
231,000,590 
266, 812, 988 
272,937, 982 
373,795,295 
272,935, 067 
335, 106,328 
356, 882, 542 
726,039,079 
775,356,361 
909, 937, 222 
324, 914, 667 
403,591, 156 
492,397,477 
514, 817, 742 
579,925,792 
483 , 533,348 
532,072, 661 
602, 217, 681 
453, 592, 088 
661, 158, 909 
767, 245, 063 
1, 250, 820, 571 
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Section 5.—Foreign Exchange. 


The Canadian dollar, adopted as our currency in 1857, was equivalent to 15/73 
of the pound sterling; in other words, the pound was equal to $4.866 in Canadian 
currency at par, and remained so, with minor variations between the import and 
export gold points representing the cost of shipping gold in either direction, until 
the outbreak of the Great War. Further, during the first eleven years after Con- 
federation, the Canadian dollar was often at a premium in the United States, as 
the United States dollar was not, after the Civil War, redeemable in gold until 1878. 
From the latter date, the dollar in the two countries was equivalent at par, and the 
variation was only between the import and export gold points or under $2 per $1,000. 

At the outbreak of the Great War, both the pound sterling and the Canadian 
dollar were made inconvertible into gold and fell to a discount in New York, though 
this discount was “pegged” or kept at a moderate percentage by sales of United 
States securities previously held in Great Britain, borrowing in the United States, 
and, after the United States entered the War, by arrangements with the United 
States Government. After the War, the exchanges were unpegged about November, 
1920, and the British pound went as low as $3.18 and the Canadian dollar as low as 
82 cents in New York. In the course of the next year or two, exchange was brought 
practically back to par, and Great Britain resumed gold payment in 1925 and 
Canada on July 1, 1926. From then until 1928, the exchanges were within the 
gold points, but in 1929 the Canadian dollar again fell to a moderate discount in 
New York. 


Recent Movements in Canadian Exchange..—Because Canada has no foreign 
exchange mechanism of her own, Canadian transactions in exchange and monetary 
gold have been governed by New York and London. Great Britain buys much 
more from Canada than Canada buys from her, but the reverse is the case as regards 
the trade between Canada and the United States. The result is that there is a 
supply of bills on London in excess of the amount needed to meet current obligations 
in Great Britain. By offering these for sale for United States funds in London or 
New York, a triangular balance is approximated by book transactions and without 
the cross transfers of the larger quantities of gold which would otherwise be neces- 
sary. The volume of sterling exchange on Canadian account thus passed to the 
New York market does not greatly influence New York rates of sterling exchange 
under normal conditions; on the contrary, the volume of the New York-London 
transactions is sufficient to carry the Canadian rates along with them. Canadian 
exchange transactions with other countries are handled through London or New 
York and are unimportant of themselves, depending on the relationships with 
Canadian-New York and Canadian-London transactions. 


In September, 1931, the equilibrium of international exchange was seriously 
disturbed. This unfortunate turn of events followed a period of over six years 
during which the nations of the world had worked steadily towards the stabilization 
of their currency systems upon a gold basis. Within two months of the time when 
Great Britain found it necessary to suspend free gold shipments, however, only a 
very small number of countries, including the United States and France, were left 
with currencies unshaken by preceding abnormal gold movements. The decision 
of Great Britain to go off the gold standard (Sept. 21, 1931) resulted in a sharp 
depreciation of sterling in New York, and partly owing to the triangular nature 


¥ 1Revised by Herbert Marshall, B.A., F.S.S., Chief, Internal Trade Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
tatistics. ; 
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of the situation, but in some measure due to the immediate withdrawals of funds 
from Canadian banks by United States interests, short selling of Canadian exchange 
and other influences, Canadian rates depreciated also and have since fluctuated 
broadly with sterling. 


As the following tables show, during the greater part of 1930 the position of 
the Canadian dollar was relatively firm, but pressure upon it developed towards the 
close of the year. The New York gold export point was passed in January, 1931, 
and again in June, since when Canadian funds have continued steadily below this 
level. In November and December discounts at New York were very high, running 
commonly in the neighbourhood of 20 p.c._ Dating from the latter part of December, 
however, the Canadian dollar has made steady progress on allexchanges. At present 
it enjoys a premium over sterling, all three of the Scandinavian kroner, the Argentine 
peso, the Brazilian milreis, the Indian rupee, and the Japanese yen, but is still at a 
discount in terms of the-U.S. dollar, French and Swiss franes, the Dutch guilder, the 
Belgian belga, and the German reichsmark. 


34.—Monthly Average Exchange Quotations at Montreal, 1930 and 1931. 


Nore.—The nominal closing quotations in Canadian funds upon which these averages are based, have been 
supplied by the Bank of Montreal. 


Czecho- 
Australia. Austria. Belgium. slovakia. Denmark. Finland. 
Month. Pound. Schilling. Belga. Krone. Krone. Markka. 
Par. 4-8666 -1407 -1390 0296 2680 0252 


—— Sy eS On EEE 


—— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


January. ei re Pees - - | -1431] -1409] -1408] -1397] -0299] -0296) -2704] -2678) -0254| -0252 
Webruatyee ce conchae: - = 1427| -1405} -1401] -1394] -0298} -0296] -2692) -2675) -0253) -0252 
Marehtiinees or. Seen ~ - 1427) -1408] -1396] -1393] -0296} -0296] -2681] -2676| -0252) -0252 
April tas. Scns - - 1425} -1409] -1396) -1390] -0296| -0296}) -2679| -2676) -0252) -0252 
ME Vitaot nae nt eee _ ~- | -1421] -1412} -1397| -1393] -0296] -0296} -2680] -2679] -0252) -0252 
June SET - - 1418} +1411] -1896} -1395) -0296} -0298} -2675| -2684| -0252} -0252 
Ul yeh eco ee eee - 13-7436] -1408] -1414) -1397] -1398] -0296| -0297| -2677| -2680| -0252] -0252 
AUSUSEN rior sia eetres - {83-7576} -1421) -1410} -1396} -1399] -0296} -0297) -2678] -2685) -0251] -0253 
Septemiber ...2.cs)euisck — 13-7761] +1423] -1473] -1392) -1459) -0296] -0310| -2673) +2591) -0251) -0264 
OCtODer ee tation circ — 13-2675) -1420) -1571| -1393] -1568] -0296) -0332| -2672] -2466| -0251| -0270 
Wovemberitss.0<.ten. - 13-1766). +1420} -1592] -1393) -1570| -0296) -0335| -2671] -2299) -0251} -0240 
Decemberid.sscue sain ~ 13-3129) -1411] -1734] -1398] -1705] -0297| -0362] +2680) -23800] -0252] -0232 
Germany. 
France. Reichs- Holland. Italy. Norway. Spain. 
Month. Franc. mark. Guilder. Lira. Krone. Peseta. 
Par 0392 2382 4020 0526 2680 1930! 
1930. | 1931. | 1930. | 1931. | 1930. ) 1931. | 1930. ) 1931. | 1930. | 1931. | 1930. | 1931. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Jantar yo ok ssn gene 0397} -0393| -2414] -2382] -4065] -4030] -0527| -0524] -2702| -2677| -1332} -1037 
Bebruary ss cect eens 0393) -0392) -2400] +2377) -4033) -4013| -0526) -0523] -2690| -2675) -1250) -1026 
Mares stacks cere ce 0392) -0391| -2389] +2382) -4017| -4010} -0524| -0524] -2680) -2676| -1250) -1080 
Apri eheree sehen 0392} -0391] -2387| -2382] -4023] -4016| -0524) -0523) -2679) -2676] -1248) -1041 
May: AR. SER EAS 0392] -0391] +2390} -2381) -4029] -4021| -0525) -0523] -2680| -2679] -1224) -0972 
JUNC. Noone oe ee eee 0392} -0392| +2384] -2379| -4019) -4033] -0524] -0524| -2676) -2684} -1163] -0974 
VOLE etre sk ee 0393] +0392) +2385) +2345) -4021] -4038] -0523) -0524| -2678] -2680] -1155| -0930 
AT PU bee cropsisaee 8 eat Ree 0392} +0393] +2386] -2382] -4025) -4046] -0523) -0525| -2678) -2685] -1085| -0883 
September...5.0sc0 oe. 0392) -0411} -2379| -2477| -4025) -4212| -0523] -0544| -2672| -2670] -1075) -0941 
Octobett 3. se ae -0392] +0441] +2378] +2616] -4025) -4534] -0523) -0579| -2672) -2467] -1052] -1001 
November) a1... ceee ene -0392| +0442] +2381] -2674] -4020| -4542) -0523] -0582| -2672] -2282) -1133) -0970 
December... ss.2s scan 08 -0393] -0480} -2387| -2885] -4033] -4930| -0524] -0626| -2678] -2287) -1064| -1026 


For footnote see end of table, p. 795. 
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34.—_Monthly Average Exchange Quotations at Montreal, 1930 and 1931— 


concluded. 
Switzer- Argentine. 
Month. Sweden. land. Peso. Brazil. Mexico. |Hong Kong. 
Krona. Franc. (paper) Milreis. Peso. Dollars. 
Par. -2680 -1930 +4244 +1196 -4985 -30001 


a , n 


1930. | 1931. | 1930. | 1931. | 1980. | 1931. | 1980. ; 1931. | 1930. | 1931. | 1930. | 1931. 


PANUAT Vt tite nett. cls 2714] +2682] -1955) -1939) -4088] -3092) -1136] -0926] -4785) -4661 - 2452 
LEVEN erg fs yt ace aa OP Oa 2698] -2678] -1941] -1928] -3825) -3208] -1133] -0861| -4786] +4655 ~ 2264 
1) CESS TLR aos Sag Seine 2690] +2679) -1939} -1924]: -3802} -3457|] -1160) -0812] -4818] -4751] -3762) -2524 
ADT Le hc eee sat 2689} +2679] -1939) -1926] -3957| -3373] -1180] -0744| -4713] -4761] -3742] -2451 
PE Eee Hac sroteins oi Ssyed Tas +2687) -2682) -1938] -1931] -3846) -3132] -1186] -0687| -4759| -4841] -3555) 2401 
aE SCP ae ae aa a OS +2685] -2687| -1937) -1942]) -3716) -3093} -1142) -0757| -4741] -4926] -3125] -2468 
2 Tc La, eae cent eae Se ..| +2686} -2682) -1941) -1949] -3623] -3091] -1096) -0728| -4714| -4929| -3145] -2500 
AUBTSL Otis web cae +2686] -2686| -1942) -1958} -3633| -2868] -1024| -0634] -4733] -4933] -3250] -2400 
September.........78.. +2683] -2730| -1938] +2046] -3608) -2797] -1019} -0635] -4737| -5151] -3226] -2618 
(ICOUODOE sce ae vn ube cies. +2682] +2595) -1939]) -2197| -3461] -2646] -1053] -0682| -4707| -4707] -3207| -2754 
WNovember......25....5- +2681] +2289] -1936] -2200} -3453] -3028] -1031] -0741) -4613 “4495 | -3131| -2964 
Decensbersove.s sescutn< -2686| +2308] -1943| -2387! -33381 -3188! -0980| -0783' -4593| -4773' -2826| -3089 
India. Japan. Shanghai. London. New York. 

Month. Rupee. Yen. Tael. Sterling. Dollar. 

Par. +5650 °4985 -41671 4-8666 1-00 

1930. | 1931. | 1930. | 1931. | 1930. | 1931. | 1930. 1931. 1930. 1931. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
DRIAL Y Been chick eee uakeds os +3688] -3614] -4969] -4958] -5048) -3234] 4-9184) 4-86275 | 1-01345] 1-0020 
MEORSTUAD rete hi, ec siietsi Js steven +3668] -3600} -4952) -4945| -4856] -2906) 4-8931] 4-85764 | 1-00599) 1-0002 
I) GS BPs ae AO Nh pe +3643] +3616] -4952| -4940] -4768] -3238] 4-8706| 4-85089 | 1-00209} 1-0002 
LST gl EG omc ete ei ee, ep +3643] »3626] -4943) -4942) -4717| -3157| 4-8637| 4-86010 | 1-00043} 1-0004 
(UE RAS ek trogen intone heecprape tema bee +3630] +3628) -4949| -4942) -4428] -3039) 4-8655| 4-864675| 1-00172| 1-0005 
ITN ea ee rene a AO +3615] +3620) -4944| -4953] -3721] -3042) 4-8563) 4-876325] 1-00000] 1-0026 
APTN oh eS OS epee one Net aren eae -3617| -3629| -4935| -4950] -3722) -3112} 4-8539} 4-867056) -99914] 1-00321 
PETES see HOES sree eachapsierce b eiels 3 +3617) +3616] -4937| -4952| -3923) -2996) 4-8638] 4-868630] -99901] 1-00304 
BENLCTH DOr oe kk ieee tee ciene -3614| -3778| -4939] -5171] -3995| -3291] 4-8532) 4-692867] -99838] 1-04293 
CURL Ds 98 aaa Eee -3614| +3456) -4957| -5531] -3930| -3648] 4-8528] 4-382308}] -99889| 1-12370 
INGVEMDED~ Someecs. s ce sicael. +3615] -3281) +4912} -5600} -3809| -3921}) 4-8499) 4-190870} -99891] 1-12342 
A BCOTIMAOTN Se cinta taratenstereucns-o: +3623) -3182! -4975| -5354! -35981 -4107! 4-8597| 4-092308! 1-0023 | 1-21048 


1Par rates given are those recognized in pre-war years, no post-war financial readjustment having been effected. 


35.—Fluctuations in Exchange Quotations at Montreal, for December, 1931, and 
January to April, 1932. 


Norre.—The nominal closing quotations in Canadian funds upon which the figures are based, have been 
supplied by the Bank of Montreal. 


Lon- Hol- 
New | don. Bel- Switz- | land. | Nor- | Swe- | Den- 
Year and Month.} York. | Ster- ng gium. Sis) erland.| Guild-| way. | den. | mark. 


Dollar.| ling. Belga. Franc. er. Krone. | Krona. | Krone. 
Par. 1-00 | 4-8666 | -0392 -1390 | -0526 -1930 | -4020 +2680 | -2680 -2680 
1931— $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
December— 

IO Nee ese 1-250} 4-320 0492 1740 -0644 +2440 5040 2355 2425 2420 
GOWics yore 1-158} 3-840 0452 1606 0598 +2255 4650 2120 2140 2130 
Average 1-211] 4-092 0476 1688 0621 +2364 4879 2245 2286 2268 

= ClOSe i: ifaiksns 1-200} 4-090 0475 1680 0612 +2355 4840 2220 2295 2255 
932— 
January— 
ELT ce aes 1-191) 4-130 0471 1667 0607 +2342 4811 2268 2298 2284 

OWees sees. 1-153] 3-970 0455 1610 0580 +2253 4646 2172 2236 2199 
Average...... 1-173] 4-028 0462 1638 0595 +2295 4727 2204 2265 2227 
Clases. 2 os... 1-156} 3-990 0456 1616 0580 +2260 4660 2185 2243 2205 

February— 
16 2: ae 1-165} 4-000 0459 1627 0608 +2275 4707 2191 2255 2215 

We-iows cows 1-129] 3-920 0445 1572 0578 +2190 4548 2132 2176 2166 
Average...... 1-145; 3-959 0452 1598 0595 +2235 4625 2155 2216 2184 

heed “tae 1-131) 3-945 0446 1573 0588 +2190 4548 2138 2180 Pa i? 
arch— 
GY 5.5 5,5 1-131) 4-230 0446 1576 0588 +2194 4563 2293 2293 2332 
OEE aeons 1-106} 3-920 0436 1545 0576 +2143; +4457 2131 2158 2158 
Average..... 1-118} 4-060 0440 1561 0582 +2166 4509 2203 2227 2247 
area le a ic 1-109} 4-230 0437 1550 0577 +2150 4483 2235 2255 2325 
pril— 
TRAY. 3": 1-128) 4-215 0445 1579 0581 +2191 4570 2235 2275 2325 

ea ee 1-105} 4-070 0436 1548 0570 +2148 4473 2040 2030 2255 
Average..... 1-112) 4-173 0439 1559 0574 +2165 4507 2137 2137 2293 
CORE eke 1-120; 4-100 0442 +1570 0578 °2177 4540 2077 2058 2250 
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35.—Fluctuations in Exchange Quotations at Montreal, for December, 1931, and 


January to April, 1932—concluded. 


India. 
Rupee. 


+3650 


Hong 
Kong. 
Dol- 
lar. 


-3000 


Japan. 
Yen. 


+4985 


- |Czecho-| Argen- -, | Germ- 
Year and Month. Spain. slo- tine. Aus- Brazil. any. 
Pese- ki P tralia. Mil- Rei 
ta. A cage ee Pound. reis. eichs- 
Krone. | (paper). nark. 
Par. +1930 +0296 +4244 4-8666 -1196 +2382 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1931— 
December— 
dB Ted dees Boe ahd Swen 1060 -0372 3364 3-450 -0810 +2959 
Owe seen een sereee 0972 0343 3090 2-940 -0752 +2717 
AVIGTALE: Sin ros rere 1022 -0360 3213 3-239 +0782 2863 
OSG ny Bene etree 1020 -0360 3090 3-160 -0765 +2854 
1932— 
January— 
ELS ieeeney eet yee 1012 0355 3090 -3°720 -0774 +2823 
LOW RE cee he 0957 +0343 -2939 3-180 -0748 +2712 
AWICTAZ EO tees oot -0989 -0349 -3030 3-238 -0761| | -2779 
Closes $e. ss -0957 +0344 +3006 3-190 -0751 -2734 
February— 
ig hins spe ae eee 0937 -0346 3016 3-200 -0756 - 2766 
TOW Se ogee eh oe 0868 -0335 2903 3-130 -0734 - 2687 
AVGraAve mee aoe -0893 -0340 2968 3-161 -0744 - 2722 
Closes iicasat jens -0868 +0336 -2912 3-150 -0735 - 2694 
March— 
EAS Wspstececz tana eect 0879 0336 2912 3-380 -0734 - 2689 
ALO Was gece Sc eI 0838 0328 2645 3-130 -0676 +2636 
JA VOTALC sas 2. eee eee 0854 0332 2875 3-240 +0723 -2661 
Closegacce Rilteemer 0838 0331 2882 3-380 -0720 +2641 
April— 
Hights yang: . olnaoes 0884 0334 2925 3-370 +0812 -2679 
LO Wderetserchs <caetaoas 0838 0329 2858 3-260} -0718 -2621 
A VETALO wns eine -0859 +0331 2890 3-332 -0764 - 2643 
Close. sae, Bier aee - 0882 0334 -2910 3-280 -0811 - 2662 


CHARTER XXIII.—INSURANCE.! 


Insurance companies incorporated by, or under Acts of, the Parliament. of 
Canada or of other countries and transacting business throughout the Dominion 
of Canada are licensed by the Dominion Government under Acts administered by 
the Department of Insurance under the Minister of Finance, while other insur- 
ance companies, doing business only in one province, or, by arrangement, in more 
provinces than one, are incorporated and licensed by Provincial Governments. 
The statistics here published are in the main those of companies doing business 
under licence from the Dominion Government, and are divided into three classes 
relating to: (1) insurance against fire, (2) life insurance, and (8) insurance of a 
miscellaneous character, covering risks of accident, guarantee, employers’ liability, 
sickness, burglary, hail, steam boiler, tornado, weather, inland transportation, 
automobile, sprinkler leakage, live stock and titles. These statistics refer in all 
eases to calendar years and are compiled from the reports of the Department of 
Insurance. 


Since 1915, the Department of Insurance has endeavoured to collect from the 
available sources statistics of the business transacted by companies holding licences 
from the Provincial Governments of Canada. The business of the provincial 
licensees is divided into three classes: (1) business transacted by provincially 
incorporated companies within the province by which they are incorporated; and 
(2) business transacted by provincially incorporated companies in provinces other 
than those by which they are incorporated. Further, under section 129 of The 
Insurance Act (c. 101, R.S8.C., 1927), fire insurance on property in Canada may be 
effected, under specified conditions, with companies or associations outside of 
Canada which are not licensed to transact insurance business in Canada. 


This chapter is brought to a close with a presentation of the statistics of Dom- 
inion Government annuities, administered by the Department of Labour but closely 
related to the field of insurance. 


Section 1.—Fire Insurance. 


Fire insurance in Canada began with the establishment by British fire insur- 
ance companies of agencies, usually situated in the sea ports and operated by local 
merchants. The oldest existing agency of a British company is that of the Phoenix 
Fire Office of London, now the Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., which commenced 
business in Montreal in 1804. On account of the growth of the insurance business 
of these early British companies, branch offices were’ established and local mana- 
gers were appointed, charged with directing the companies’ affairs in Canada. 


The Halifax Fire Insurance Co. is the first purely Canadian company of which 
any record is available. Founded in 1809 as the Nova Scotia Fire Association, 
it was chartered in 1819 and operated in the province of Nova Scotia until 1919, 
when it was granted a Dominion licence. Among the other pioneer fire insurance 
companies still in operation, mention may be made of the following: the Quebec 
Fire Assurance Co., which commenced business in 1818 and was largely confined 
in ownership and operations to Quebec province; the British America Assurance 
Co., incorporated in 1833, the oldest company in Ontario; the Western Assurance 


1 The statistics of Fire, Life and Miscellaneous Insurance have been revised by G. D. Finlayson, 
Superintendent of Insurance, and those pertaining to Government Annuities by H. H. Ward, Deputy 
Minister, Department of Labour. 797 
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Co., organized in 1851, and, after a rapid and steady growth, one of the largest 
companies of its kind on the continent; two United States companies, the Aitna 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn., and the Hartford Fire Insurance Co., which com- 
menced business in Canada in 1821 and 1836 respectively. 


Any company other than a company incorporated by a province of Canada 
desirous of carrying on business throughout Canada must obtain a licence from the 
Dominion Government, but if so incorporated, a licence may be had from that 
province, and it may transact business within such limits, or, by grace of any other 
province, within such province, without regard to any general laws of the Domin- 
ion relating to insurance. In 1875 a Department of Insurance was created as 
a branch of the Finance Department at Ottawa, under the supervision of an officer 
known as the “Superintendent of Insurance’’, whose duties are to see that the 
insurance laws enacted from time to time by the Canadian Parliament are duly 
observed by the companies. Some important requirements under these laws are: 
(1) an initial deposit varying from $10,000 to $100,000 in approved securities with 
the Minister; (2) the appointment of a chief agent with power of attorney from 
the company; (8) the filing of a statement showing the financial position of the 
company at the time of its application for a licence, and subsequent annual state- 
ments of its business. In addition, books of record must be kept at its chief office 
and be opened to the inspection of Departmental officers whose practice is to examine 


them annually. 


The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the year ended Dec. 31, 
1930, shows that at that date there were 238 fire insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in Canada under Dominion licences; of these 52 were Canadian, 66 were 
British and 120 were foreign companies, whereas in 1875, the first year for which 
authentic records were collected by the Insurance Department, 27 companies 
operated in Canada—11 Canadian, 13 British and 3 American. The proportionate 
increase in the number of British and foreign companies from 59 p.c. to 78 p.c. 
of the total number is a very marked point of difference between the fire and life 
insurance businesses in Canada, the latter being carried on very largely by Canadian 


companies. 


Although in its early days the Dominion did not prove a very lucrative field 
for fire insurance companies, the great advance in building construction and the 
wide use of improved fire appliances and safety devices have reduced materially 
the danger of serious conflagrations and have placed the risks assumed by com- 
panies in Canada on an equality with those of other countries. A general decline 
in the rate of losses paid to premiums received and in the average cost per $100 
of insurance may be noted in recent years (Table 1). 


A feature of the fire insurance business, besides the increase in premiums 
received, is the continued increase in the number of companies which:are operating 
on the mutual or reciprocal plan. ‘These companies, in which all profits or losses 
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are directly received or paid by the policyholders, are making themselves felt as 
competitive factors in the fire insurance business. 

Statistics of Fire Insurance.—Statistical tables of fire insurance in Canada 
follow, illustrative of the progress of total business since 1869 and of the operations 
of individual companies for the year 1930. The net amount of fire insurance in 
force on Dec. 31, 1930, with companies holding Dominion licences, was $9,672,- 
996,973, while the net amount in force with provincial companies on the same date 
was $1,345,185,547. In addition, policies amounting to $1,005,857,392 were in 
force during the year 1929 (the latest year for which information is available) 
by companies, associations or underwriters not licensed to transact business in 
Canada. Thus the grand total fire insurance in force on Dec. 31, 1930, would 
exceed $12,000,000,000. According to preliminary figures, fire insurance in force 
in companies operating under Dominion licences decreased by $123,838,780 in 1931. 


Table 1 shows figures of the growth since 1869 of companies holding Dominion 
licences, the relationship between losses paid and net premiums written, and the 
variation in the cost per $100 of insurance. It will be observed that the cost of 
insurance reached a maximum in 1904 and 1905 since when there has been a steady 
decrease with the exceptions of 1921 and 1922 when a temporary reversal 
of the downward swing was in evidence. It is noteworthy that the cost of fire 
insurance has decreased by 50 p.c. since 1905. ‘Table 2 shows the business done 
in Canada by individual companies during the year 1929, while in Tables 3, 4 and 
5 are given figures of the assets, liabilities, income and expenditure of companies 
of various nationalities during the years 1924 to 1929. A close study of the various 
items included in these tables will afford an excellent idea of the type of business 
transacted by these various groups. A further summary of business by provinces 
is given in Table 6 for the years 1928 and 1929, with premiums and losses shown 
by nationality of companies. Further, a general summary of the business trans- 
acted by both Dominion and provincial licensees is given in Table 7, with busi- 
ness by unlicensed companies added in Table 8. 


1.—_Summary Statistics of Fire Insurance, in Companies Operating under 
Dominion Licences, 1869-1931. 


Percent- 


Net 
Amount Premiums se age of Soa Premiums ee 
Year.: in Force at Written duriig Losses Tekar Charged $100 of 
end of Year. pang Year. oem during Year. Thereon.t | tsurance. 
$ $ $ p.c $ $ > 

EU Eee eet 188,359,809} 1,785,539} 1,027,720 57-56 171,540,475 - - 

oh ae 191,549,586 1,916,779 1, 624, 837 84-77 199,102,070 - - 

PRL ch eis vie > 228, 453, 784 Resale Fb 1,549, 199 66-73 244,437,172 - - 

Ce Se 251, 722,940 2,628,710 1,909,975 72-66 277,387,271 ~ ~ 

RTO. oii. es 278, 754, 835 2,968, 416 1,682,184 55-67 271,095,928 - = 

ISTE cs ote 306, 844, 219 3,522,303 1,926, 159 54-68 329,178,974 ~ - 

TSD0e ota s + 2s 364,421,029 3,594, 764 2,563,531 71-31 331,098, 419 - = 

ASPO Less 404, 608, 180 3,708, 006 2,867,295 77-33 401,148, 747 - = 
LLY y Se eee 420, 342, 681 3,764,005 8,490,919 225-58 385, 736,566 3,817,360 0-99 


PATO Oe. scone 409, 899, 701 3,368, 430 1,822,674 54-11 359, 847, 757 3,723,530 1:35 
1 Figures from 1859-1876 not available. 
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Year. 
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Dominion Licences, 1869-1931—continued. 


Amount 
in Force at 


end of Year. 


407,357, 985 
411,563,271 
462,210, 968 
526, 856,478 
572, 264, 041 


605,507, 789 
611,794,479 
586, 773 , 022 
634, 767,337 
650, 735, 059 


684, 538,378 
720,679, 621 
759, 602, 191 
821,410,072 
814, 687, 057 
836, 067, 202 


837, 872, 864 
845,574,352 
868,522,217 
895,394, 107 
936, 869, 668 
992,332,360 


1,038, 687, 619 
1,075, 263, 168 
1,140, 453,716 
1,215,013, 931 
1,318, 146, 495 


1,448,902, 244 
1,614, 703, 536 
1,700, 708, 263 
1,863, 276,504 
2,034, 276, 740 


2,279, 868, 346 
2, 684,355, 895 
3,151, 930,389 
3,456,019, 009 
3,531, 620, 802 


3,720, 058, 236 
3, 986,197,514 
4,523,514, 841 
4, 923,024,381 
5, 969, 872, 278 


6,020, 513, 832 
6,348, 637, 436 
6,806, 937,041 
7,224,475, 267 
7,583,297, 899 
8,051,444, 136 


8, 287,732, 966 
8,761,579, 512 
9,431, 169,594 
9,672,996, 973 
9,549, 158, 193 


Net 


Premiums 


Written 
during 
Wear 


$ 


3, 227, 488 
3,479,577 
3,827,116 
4,229,706 
4,624,741 


4,980,128 
4,852,460 
4,932,335 
5, 244, 502 
5,437, 263 


5,588, 016 
5,836,071 
6, 168, 716 
6,512,327 
6,793,595 
6,711,369 


6, 943,382 
7,075, 850 
7,157, 661 
7,350,131 
7,910,492 
8,331, 948 


9,650,348 
10,577,084 
11,384, 762 
13, 169, 882 
14, 285, 671 


14, 687, 963 
16,114,475 
17,027,275 
17,049, 464 
18, 725,531 


20,575, 255 
23,194,518 
25,745, 947 
27,499, 158 
26,474, 833 


27,783, 852 
31,246, 530 
35,954, 405 
40,031,474 
50,527,937 


47,312, 564 
48,168,310 
51,169, 250 
49,833,718 
51,040, 075 
52,595, 923 


51,375, 637 
54, 826, 851 
56,112,457 
52,646,520 
50,616, 654 


Losses 
Paid 
during 
Year. 


2,145,198 
1,666,578 
3, 169, 824 
2, 664, 986 
2,920, 228 


3, 245, 323 
2,679, 287 
3,301,388 
3,403,514 
3,073 , 822 


2,876, 211 
3, 266, 567 
3,905, 697 
4,377,270 
5, 052, 690 
4,589,363 


4,993,750 
4,173,501 
4,701, 833 
4,784,487 
5, 182, 038 
7,774, 293 


6,774, 956 
4,152, 289 
5,870,716 
14,099, 534 
6,000,519 


6,584, 291 
8, 445, 041 
10,279. 455 
8, 646, 826 
10, 292,393 


10, 936, 948 
12,119,581 
14,003,759 
15, 347, 284 
14,161,949 


15, 114, 063 
16,379, 101 
19,359, 352 
16,679,355 
21,935,387 


27,572,560 
32, 848, 020 
32, 142,494 
29,186, 904 
26, 943, 089 
25,705,975 


20,831,931 
25,544, 664 
30, 209, 839 
30,427, 968 
29,901,370 


Percent- ee 
ceoar eS ee 
Losses T i S 
to Pre- m ao ve 
nidnns. uring Year. 
p.c $ 
66-47 360, 704, 419 
47-96 384,051, 861 
82-83 441,416, 238 
63-01 478,044,416 
63-14 513,580,302 
65-16 513, 983,378 
5d. 22 486,002, 90 
66-93 505, 752,907 
64-90 532, 757, 088 
56-53 541,580,007 
51-47 572, 782, 104 
55-97 620, 723,945 
63-31 623, 418,422 
67-22 687,175, 688 
74-37 687, 604, 239 
68-38 653,589, 428 
71-92 667,639,048 
58-98 669, 288, 650 
65-69 663 , 698, 309 
65-09 681, 160, 689 
65-51 756, 257, 098 
93-31 803,428, 654 
70-20 821,522,854 
39-26 892,049, 885 
51-57 933 , 274, 764 
107-06 1,002,305, 105 
42-00 1,140,095, 372 
44-83 1,210,099, 865 
52-41 1,364, 204, 991 
60-37 1,466, 294, 021 
50-72 1,579,975, 867 
54-96 1,817,055, 685 
53-16 1,987, 640,591 
52-25 RsVvich Nil Bw 
54-39 2,925,200, 553 
55-81 3,104, 101,568 
53-49 Spill 0025908 
54-40 3,418, 238, 860 
52-42 4,049,059, 999 
53-84 4, 606,035,056 
41-67 5,423, 569, 961 
43-41 6,790,670, 610 
58-28 6, 139,531, 168 
68,19 6,471, 133, 294 
62-82 7,311, 835, 110 
58-57 6, 987,536, 461 
52-79 7,646, 026,535 
48-87 8, 716, 166, 834 
40-55 8,531,139, 424 
46-57 9, 187,224,958 
53-84] 10,791,096, 165 
57-71] 10,311,193, 608 
59-07) 10,797,668, 953 


2 Figures for 1931 are subject to revision. 


J1.—_Summary Statistics of Fire Insurance, in Companies Operating under 


Premiums 
Charged 
Thereon. 


3,608,501 
3,958, 437 
4,414,728 
4,850, 71/7 
5,379,950 


5,934,773 
5, 684, 758 
5, 854, 172 
6, 145, 188 
6,390, 296 


6, 628, 336 
7,019,319 
7,248,495 
8, 086, 503 
8,115,594 
8, 158, 033 


8, 243, 605 
8,397, 876 
8,304, 227 
8,564, 124 
9,316, 685 
10,031,735 


11, 688, 958 
13, 087, 251 
14,038, 182 
16, 006, 969 
18, 262, 037 


18,554, 730 
20,492, 863 
21,968, 432 
22,293, 633 
24, 684, 296 


26, 867,170 
30, 639, 867 
36, 032, 461 
36, 185, 927 
36,048,345 


37,231,691 
43,515, 822 
48,770, 112 
57,577, 632 
71,148,917 


68, 161,786 
68,347, 294 
73,037,471 
71,146,802 
74,679,130 
81,104,612 


76, 423 , 855 
80,413, 215 
87,317,411 
82,700, 147 
89,110, 608 


Average 
Cost per 
$100 of 
Insurance. 


Pe em eo eam ff er) —ier se ee a a ed ek pet et — et meek fet peek pe ee — ee ee et ee 
Crt te teh aes ee Wea kOeE Pe are oe ae SA see iy fe ere eT BS a Line ts, he ee AC aie se oe pS cela by ey er ele ee a Cae 
or 
w 
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2.—Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies, 1930. 


Company. 


Canadian Companies. 
ACR GIA, & ate raetncs sit vis's'8 


TBOAVOE ee ae Sie ciecuiw sf Soo 4 
British America............ 
British Canadian............ 
British Colonials ccccss.s0iee 
British Empiré:..a....62:. 
British Northwestern....... 
Canada Accident and Fire... 
Canada National......... = 
Canada Security... ..sss.+. 
@anadian Mire ss... ..60 se os 
Canadian General........... 
Canadian Indemnity........ 
Canadian Surety............ 
Casualty Company.......... 
Commerce Mutual.......... 
Gurmmbeorand es. «5.005008 


General Accident of Canada. 
Globe Indemnity........... 
Grane eee ene bees 


PUCS ODES AY i Ae «sie co's, wince ste ys 
Imperial Guarantee......... 
Imperial Insurance.......... 
Kings Mutual 
TOAUYONbisih Ress osm eo beet 6 
Liverpool—Manitoba........ 
London and Lancashire G’tee 
London-Canada..........:.. 
WIBTCANTN Ose oo locas dsccs te ten 
Merchants’ and Employers’ 
Mount Royal 
National Liverpool.......... 
Worth Himpire::.5......855%5 
North West Fire............ 
Werrdentalen iss Ge «sk <. Se wem 
IBapineogst. sac .0. bees 
Pictou COUnty...": «css.0s fh sis 
(Bigneer aes ee aeawak ees ss 


a 


ee 


CE EE Ge ee 
EPITANGO Ss soe ese Ma oo os 


APMC DR oi Fic uci sis vines 56.00 + 
Anglo-Scottish.............. 
AE aie es Oe 
Bankers’ and Traders’ 
British and European....... 
British GCrowni<....2.,0.04% 
British General............. 
Pirifin Aides s ote kee 
SUR 2 ie ne sa 
British Traders’............ 
MIB OPIMIGM EIR... oss ees ta he 


teense 


Mnitral acs OMe fain os coe 


38298—51 


Gross 


Amount of 
Risks Taken 


during 
Year. 


$ 
51,923, 118 
257, 700 
16, 610,556 
80, 296, 123 
18,396, 249 
43, 808,370 
18,344, 208 
54,892,947 
47,911,924 
17,435,772 
34,594, 981 
73,828, 706 
32,172,537 
27,879,614 
8, 443, 693 
8, 064,749 
8,331, 604 
252, 850 
52, 106, 083 
49,828, 810 
12,424,910 
72,711,328 
24,712,495 
65, 785, 845 
42,338, 954 
40,277,896 
54,109, 566 
82,899,975 
14, 074, 269 
37,965,760 
2,816,565 
14,946,515 
79, 237, 783 
6,442,816 
32,391,346 
55, 486, 288 
3,243, 908 
62,539, 013 
41,448, 489 
47,706, 382 
19, 630, 639 
52,856,379 
40,557, 687 
1,012, 150 
14,047, 899 
27,564, 282 
48,425, 064 
20, 620, 155 
23,752, 645 
23,045, 002 
75,816,611 
137,779,549 


“1, 924, 058, 259 


87, 753, 355 
45,525,588 
132,358, 004 
18,489, 420 

8, 871,898 
66, 968, 668 
26,566,017 
18,311,568 
24,419,819 
50, 129, 700 
57,033,248 
39,778, 601 
35, 493 , 569 
68,797,075 

5,718,551 
131, 247, 247 


Premiums 
Charged 
Thereon. 


1,276, 702 
1,038,589 


18,345,313 


535, 665 
363, 755 


Rate 
of 
Pre- Net Cash 
miums Received 
per for 
cent Premiums. 
oO 
Risks. 
p.c. 
1-20 200, 825 
1-09 2,818 
-80 31,310 
85 467,372 
1-03 109,981 
1-09 ALY SN 
1-21 136, 635 
“61 178, 926 
-90 222,319 
1-21 118, 884 
+94 152,214 
-98 323,113 
-90 172, 430 
1-05 156, 028 
-76 27,260 
-80 36, 029 
7-05 226, 295 
1-51 3, 683 
-94 293 , 988 
-74 194, 268 
1-02 LSSVAL 
-99 318,040 
+82 91,186 
“77 167, 769 
-89 318, 254 
+68 93,818 
93 137,872 
68 184, 787 
-90 67,716 
+82 144, 286 
1-51 41,158 
1-37 69,307 
“81 233), 278 
-98 17, 281 
-96 178, 270 
+55 131,114 
1-13 19,821 
1:10 311,819 
1-01 148, 814 
*85 134, 256 
-96 112,214 
87 210,979 
-76 132,721 
-78 7,876 
1-23 68, 125 
-95 315,554 
82 173,789 
81 78,343 
+87 80,491 
1-02 116, 037 
1-68 724, 665 
75 634, 295 
95 8, 832, 856 
-61 464,582 
-80 177, 665 
“71 751,913 
+95 132,037 
82 41,727 
-69 346, 278 
63 102, 816 
-75 84,939 
-75 141, 220 
+52 193, 603 
87 344, 236 
“77 174, 252 
+80 176,791 
-68 265, 462 
+54 22,736 
*76 738, 216 


Net Cash 
Paid 
for 
Losses. 


344,170 
4,876,320 


259, 625 
124, 998 
382,010 
55, 113 
20,971 
192,476 
57,331 
61, 768 


432539 


Per- 
cent- 
age of 
Losses 
Paid 


302 
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2.—Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies, 1930—continued. 


Company. 


British Companies— 
concluded. 


Hagle Stance? cece ukemi 
Employers’ Liability........ 
Essex and Suffolk 
General Accident Fire...... 
Guardian Assurance........ 


ry 


ee 


Legal and General.......... 
Liverpool and London and 
Globe ist eas coat eee tien 


London and Lancashire Ins.. 
London and Provincial...... 
London and Scottish........ 
London Assurance........... 
London Guarantee.......... 
NEAT ING stasis ME eres ie eee 


Planets sees ons sis oe 


Queensland® A... «cae s 
Railway Passengers’........ 
Royal Exchange............ 
Royall Insurances... 2)... aes. 
Royal Scottish. ........ eee. 
Scottish Metropolitan....... 
eee Union 


Union Mapin6ss.: caccc be, 
United British......... sane 


WAN OGEI Os Beet ak venars ae 


Agricultural peer. sont. teen. 
Alliance Insurance........... 
American Alliance.......... 
American Central........... 
American Colony........... 
American Equitable........ 
American Exchange......... 
American Home Fire....... 
American Insurance......... 
American Reserve.......... 
AGEODIO DIS? sees soc ees 
BalOIse) jai Sats ow.c eo RRS 
IBOShON's. Geek ot cass s 200. kee « 


Gross 


Amount of 
Risks Taken 


during 
Year. 


34, 203,144 
84, 263, 766 
154,039, 402 
39,373,191 
73,153, 627 
167,592, 672 
17,901, 052 
54,071,520 
11,593,488 


242,750,933 
17,941,032 
209,090,477 
6,570,175 
26, 048, 242 
78, 675, 265 
64, 643, 049 
None 
50,480, 277 
24,843,406 
26, 945, 765 
183,190, 842 
132,415, 113 
143,419, 098 


65,391,415 
57,347, 035 
31, 780,504 
23, 296,357 
278, 952,425 
23 , 527, 653 
37,421,679 
136, 467, 954 
40,993,042 
10,492,779 
126,753,222 
399,343,349 
41,237,375 
39, 927,841 
55, 936, 951 
32,333, 452 

1,948,590 
21,296, 305 
147, 048, 647 
86,332,974 
76, 600, 214 
None 

19, 540, 378 

6,111, 109 
32,866, 487 
12,484,316 
51,427,011 


4,517,521, 928 


93 , 365, 839 
24, 624, 588 
92,585,550 
2,995, 760 
20, 285, 963 
7, 832, 663 
12,346, 661 
6, 488, 000 
41,568, 974 
27,159,273 
11,392,840 
None 
10,803, 622 
18, 996, 196 
11, 043, 638 
20, 732, 235 


Premiums 
Charged 
Thereon. 


258, 602 
532, 247 
946, 048 
229, 704 
484,273 
1,472,966 
129,161 
488, 602 
91,553 


1,912,845 
146, 707 
1,544, 204 
61, 292 
170,001 
606, 861 
540,320 
None 
291,597 
198, 147 
217, 266 
1,368, 617 
898, 287 
1, 228,897 


535,170 
460, 568 
208 , 244 
181, 956 
2, 253, 649 
176,533 
378, 934 
769, 188 
289, 844 
78,180 
884,071 
3, 238,179 
254, 952 
299,213 
466,410 
208, 572 
20, 032 
142, 939 
1,101,840 
662,775 
468,397 
None 
139,524 
36,775 
145,580 
104, 234 
446, 533 


33, 643, 406 


569, 663 
116, 984 
311,499 
32,827 
214,107 
57, 806 
116, 429 
20, 964 
140, 601 
174, 946 
101,531 
None 
112,035 
126, 564 
108, 761 
154,521 


Net Cash 
Received 
for 
Premiums. 


221,414 
414, 228 
681, 467 
92,944 
362, 869 
1, 227, 669 
95,370 
394,831 
74,225 


1,210, 671 
;ooD 
1,256, 751 
48,717 
112,045 
499,099 
298,591 
None 
196,879 
124,573 
151, 660 
984,218 
665, 299 
911, 688 


374, 455 
321, 140 
138, 046 
137,027 
1,414, 287 
107,261 
311,823 
584, 722 
200, 801 
45,401 
639, 838 
1,936, 742 
167, 037 
195, 166 
400, 898 
163,342 
10, 836 
102, 821 
799, 728 
476, 143 
326, 257 


None 
91,924 

None 
105 , 433 
81,947 
348,979 


23,742,070 


es | |S sf | | 


479,534 
77,303 
141,717 
23, 732 
129,391 


Net Cash 
Paid 
for 
Losses. 


103,101 
243, 968 
270,494 
43,872 
164, 700 
806, 487 
90,970 
239, 224 
17, 628 


697, 287 
34, 889 
593, 660 
23, 482 
42,469 
317,214 
194, 802 
None 
88,801 
114,812 
85,909 
558, 756 
343 , 983 
564,368 


294, 722 
274, 625 


227,194 


Per- 
cent- 
age of 
Losses 
Paid 
to Pre- 
miums 
Re- 
ceived. 


_—_— | —_—_____ __ ______| —__ | — | | 
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2.—Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies, 1930—continued. 


Company. 


Foreign Companies— 
continued. 


Central Manufacturers’ ...... 
Central Union.......: Pie ieee 
Chicago Fire and Marine.... 
Citizens of New Jersey...... 
City of New York.......... 
OMB s sce os eee 
Commercial Union of N.Y.. 
"OONROCEICUG eee ons Fire eee: 
ASOMEMEMCAl. 008 ss osx lec 
COSTMOPOMUARN esc. . shelslomice 
Equitable Fire and Marine.. 
H RCGLG LS aN. Rewer mee ara Re Ae 
Fidelity American.......... 
Widelity=Phentx. ..5.. 5... 
Fire Association of Pa....... 
Fireman’s Fund............. 
Fire Reassurance............ 
First AMeTICAR, «.- 2. . 5... - 


Hardware aaler! Meth terete’: 
PATE LOVE SHINO se fect. isch oe 
PUOREOMED SRE bens. oic ches on’ 
FFomestedde. 5... ws. a.seioane 
Imperial Assurance.......... 
Independence....5.5 ...cjcue. os 
Insurance Co. of N. A....... 


Insurance Co. of State of Pa. 


La Ballot Seaeic ise. Sia.% cea 


Lumbermen’s Mutual Ins... 
ee bane Insurance......... 
Mechanics’ and Traders’ ... 

Merchants’ and Manufactur- 


ee a a 


SETUP ates of wiacis s » idbele 
Michigan Fire............... 
Millers’ National........... 
Mill Owners’ Mutual........ 
Milwaukee Mechanics’...... 
Bauiesota Fire sc 8s . 28: 
Minnesota Implement....... 
National-Ben Franklin...... 
National Fire of Hartford... 
National Guaranty.......... 
National Liberty........... 
MWaional Wnion.. ..... sc... 
Wee aniendl@es d,s. « aldele 
Deere SEE thle. ces 
New Hampshire............ 
MEW MOTSCY iests aes e dae. 
New York Fire...... Ls BRE 


38298—51} 


Gross 


Amount of 
Risks Taken 


during 
Year. 


9,152, 792 
4, 662, 285 
6,402, 767 
27,091,588 
22,088, 883 
15, 948, 223 
53,119,555 
2,169,240 
55,805, 661 
76, 580, 749 
3,516, 812 
25, 948, 588 
None 
4,378,213 
59,496, 412 
64,546,511 
36,311, 544 
27,221,424 
35, 629, 657 
14, 643, 603 
23 , 734,300 
22,609,308 
36,413, 060 
D2 AGS ce 
33, 108, 800 
2,650,308 
5,578, 258 
43,154,578 
176,208,491 
5,399, 268 
75,731,367 
30, 620, 749 
21,710, 852 
150, 367, 937 
282,589,587 
2,029,428 
7,195. 113 
48, 831, 158 
7,013,900 
187,948,457 
40,170,943 
853,557 
7,305,476 
14, 805, 220 
5,860, 700 
11, 963,550 
1,331, 850 


8, 153,468 
35,157,447 
22,596,435 

5,388, 857 
15, 033,540 
26,111,061 

832, 742 

8,171,180 
21,710, 852 
30, 648, 229 
82,948, 128 
13, 254, 166 

2,744,064 
34,793, 038 
65, 250, 899 
41,496, 666 
37,140,412 
27,885,742 

6,428, 800 
14,605,560 
67,174,464 
37,071,595 


Premiums 


Charged 
Thereon. 


272,843 


= te 
riety 55 eo sto eae 


Ot DOO 
TS ete et Sie ea ee” ee 


Net Cash 
Received 
for 


Premiums. 


210, 346 


129, 213 
8 


23,013 
80,583 
57,908 
81,072 

4,531 


78,324 
134, 639 


143, 629 


ES ee ee ee 
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2.—Fire Insurance Business Transacted in Canada, by Companies, 1930—concluded. 


2 Gross : 
mount o 
Company. Risks Taken 
during 
Year. 
Foreign ah ad la a $ 
concluded. 
NorbhoRtiver gn... eee 39,771,578 
Northwestern Mutual....... 75,840, 794 
Northwestern National..... Sonlolewoo 
@OhiowHarmersacns.s oo cade 3,918, 840 
Bacniethineswes cesses bis 46, 077,388 
BhenixtoliParisea. bie. 21,862,912 
Philadelphia Fire........... 1,194,973 
Pheenix of Hartford ......... 97,398, 424 
Pilot Reinsurance........... 1, 185, 334 
Providence Washington..... 44,152,442 
Provident-ol-Panisins sere. 3,967,544 
Queen of America........... 153, 272,995 
Republic=es:catecemcs: cee 7,078, 730 
Retail Hardware.?....<...: - 21,710, 852 
Rhode-lslanday.. ese aasene. 15, 108, 604 
ROSS18 % Fee mes oar arssinsire c 58,295,578 
‘‘Rossia’’ of Copenhagen.... 28,015,459 
Stmbaulibirewy 25 swe ress 58, 700,352 
SeCurit vite en oe as eh ictrate 3 25,758,307 
Sentinel seeerwuc ecces care 14, 980, 207 
Spring tel din eae arent creer | 74,110,323 
SEW WAVESAN GE rita s ie veo oe bie 2 Sie Zloes te 
SUSSEXUAM sce cr eee ea eens: 8,475, 874 
SIVER CS Se errr so ts eames 5,865,541 
EOKIO: 5 peat ete ones Seer 13,127,451 
sbravelensiehire ws sas thee 6,057, 142 
Le UnionrofePariss 5.5 ocenten.- 43,160,177 
Wnited Biremen’sis...--se.- None 
Mnited: Mutualae. 2os22 eee - 9,916, 759 
United States Fire.......... 69,494,277 
United States Merchants’... None 
Universalas cero lecochene a 19, 992, 630 
Vareinia: Hire see 23 h.55 ate 2,369, 264 
Westchester a7. 55.2. ceeeee 39,878,940 
World Pinesent ses cree 19,700, 150 


Net Cash 
Received 
for 
Premiums. 


Rate 
= 
Premiums prs 
Charged ae 
Thereon. esnt 
of 
Risks 
$ p.c 
196, 267 -49 
1, 239, 786 1-63 
366, 303 1-11 
53, 855 1-37 
365, 967 -79 
196,021 -90 
18, 088 1-51 
688, 534 71 
4,962 +42 
263, 826 -60 
50,319 1-27 
1,375, 827 -90 
69, 089 -98 
444 189 2-05 
87,740 -58 
394, 180 -68 
141, 963 “51 
403 , 636 -69 
176,353 -68 
92, 866 -62 
518,770 -70 
Sele 1-00 
81, 825 -97 
45,336 “77 
84, 784 +65 
39,051 64 
348, 691 -81 
None - 
147,368 1-49 
476, 660 -69 
None ~ 
126,777 -63 
17,778 75 
270,291 -68 
158, 465 “80 
30,711, 429 -79 


116,325 
937, 232 
234,713 
14,051 
300, 104 
131, 783 
14, 858 
321,048 
BEB yal 
128,955 
39, 533 
621, 956 
54, 620 
358, 034 
59, 268 
272,555 
73, 583 
268, 621 
102,715 
12,121 
319,500 
297, 706 
70,212 
35, 289 
47,560 
33, 881 
267, 103 
None 
91, 098 
366, 089 
None 

86,964 
10, 234 
165, 585 
123, 009 


20,071,587 


Per- 

cent- 

age of 

Net Cash Losses 

Paid Paid 
for to Pre- 
Losses. miums 

’ Re- 

ceived. 

$ p.c 

59,981 51-56 
491,221 52-41 
86, 483 36-85 
ues i ll 93-31 
184,336 61-42 
63, 201 47-96 
3 -20 
184, 055 57-33 
1,389} 41-19 
102,392 79-40 
23,436] 59-28 
338, 322 54-40 
37,852 69-30 
174,986} 48-87 
36,011 60-76 
163,447] 59-97 
46, 928 63-78 
136, 083 50-66 
52,481 51-09 
6,817} 56-24 
208, 360 65-21 
156, 625 52-61 
39, 455 56-19 
32,126 91-04 
52,208] 109-77 
8,961 26-45 
177, 430 66-43 
None - 
57,491). 63-11 
189, 713 51-82 
None = 
54,936 63-17 
4,470] 43 67 
94,851 57-28 
76,159 61-91 
11,943,323] 59-59 


3.—Assets of Canadian Companies Selling Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and 
other classes of Insurance, and Assets in Canada of Companies other than Cana- 
dian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1926-30. 


Item. 


1927. 


1928. 


1929. 


1930. 


Canadian Companies. 
Realiestates,86.:. 2..c05. teen eee 
Toansionireal estate... s..5 ats waves ee oh oP 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.. 

Agents’ balances and premiums ‘outstand- 


Interest*ancdsrentsins.s tae ee eee 
Other assets bec otek ees wok cote 


2,984,391 
3,414, 679 
30, 485,388 


3,490, 442 
3,724,742 
587, 756 
905, 051 


3,213, 096 
4, 223,583 
34,129, 480 


3, 803, 900 
4,415,976 

511, 184 
1,354,994 


$ 


2,827,672 
3,492, 620 
40,093, 447 


4,161,359 
5,671, 692 

491,439 
3, 876, 826 


$ 
2,425, 285 
3,229, 804 
46,724, 485 


4,272,065 
4,937, 126 

531, 186 
4,863,564 


$ 
2,511,558 
1,778,085 
48,499,291 


4,388,152 
4,735,137 

559, 546 
4,879,270 


SS ee ee ee 


Totals, Assets =; ..... e455 ace 


British Companies. 
Realtestatek ne arias. «os ee eee, arenes 


2d 


2,998,810 
3,036, 956 
39,184,015 


4,382, 098 
4,223,724 
340,774 
642, 897 


3,045, 860 
2,876,538 
40,732,091 


4,557,720 
5,174,714 
333, 437 
744,365 


2,968,944 
2, 882, 435 
41,684,149 


5,298, 183 
5, 493, 843 
330, 155 
915, 458 


2,998,944 
2,570,318 
43 , 887, 793 


5,394,016 
5, 664,481 
329,998 
770,214 


3,006, 944 
2,256, 382 
46,793,525 


5,039,725 
5, 077, 833 

323, 866 
1,098,075 


———$—_——_ | | | | 


Totals, Assets in Canada....... 


——__ 


1Or deposited with Government. 


———_ | |s | | | 
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3.—Assets of Canadian Companies Selling Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance’ and 
other classes of Insurance, and Assets in Canada of Companies other than 
Canadian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1926-30—concluded. 


Item. 


: Foreign Companies. 
BALGCUALO Se ais Cetin 6 crews we deen, 


Stocks, bonds and debentures............ 
Agents’ balances and premiums out- 

RUA ee ch ae os bse ae 
Cash on hand and in banks!.............. 
ENGOTESE ANGITONUSY. oov ccise aden. secces een 
Other assets in Canada. ........ccs0ccess 


Totals, Assets in Canada....... 


All Companies. 
PGANERTRLG JERe cree cee | Pais oe ohh 
WOdNs-OR TOA VEBSALC isos tls stew e eee Hawes 
Stocks, bonds and debentures............ 
Agents’ balances and premiums  out- 
CU G ROLY EOS CC ghee Sako SR A te 
Cash on hand and in banks!.............. 


Totals, Assets in Canada....... 


1 Or deposited with Government. 


1926. 


14,500 
27, 184, 299 


2,906,791 
5,190, 968 
277, 624 
111,747 


5, 983, 201 
6,466, 135 
96, 853, 702 


10,779,331 
13, 139, 434 
1, 206, 154 
1,659, 695 


1927. 


13,000 
28,785,813 


2,908, 472 
5,491,382 
296, 850 
77,159 


6, 258, 956 
7,113,121 
103, 647,384 


11,270, 092 
15, 082,072 
1,141,471 
2,176,518 


146, 689, 614 


1928. 


23,000 
29,292,566 


3,439,315 
6,022,316 
301,816 
110,305 


39, 189,318 


5, 826, 616 
6,398, 055 
111,070, 162 


12, 898, 857 
17, 187, 851 
1,123,410 
4,902,589 


1929. 


13,000 
31,244,947 


3,428, 161 
7,014,035 
328, 536 
133, 228 


42,161,907 


5, 424, 229 
5,813, 122 
121,857,224 


13, 094, 242 
17,615, 642 
1,189, 720 
5, 767, 006 


13,000 
35, 828,399 


3,534,565 
5, 730, 878 
378,566 
187,056 


Se eee) ee ee 


37,572, 676 45,672,464 


5,518, 502 
4,047,467 
131,121,215 


12,962,442 
15,543, 848 
1,261,978 
6,164,401 


150, 407, 540| 170,761,185] 176,619,853 


4.—Liabilities of Canadian Companies Selling Fire Insurance, or Fire Insurance and 
other classes of Insurance, and Liabilities in Canada of Companies other than 
Canadian Transacting such Business in Canada, 1926-30. 


Item. 

Canadian Companies. 
WUNSeLTIeCaIGSRGSch: 4.055 done Caer es oh eee 
Reserve of unearned premiums........... 
MING Ghd OWN Sater etch = fancies orotic oles cae 
Totals, Liabilities, 
BETES TAGES. usin lactis A Sel an Ren aie 
Excess of assets over liabilities, exclud- 
PETES (2) Op TL es ns Ne A i 
ARIEALSLOCK DAIGUUD Acne «om a sc poig sles oo 


British Companies. 
MMB eTTA CO AGSSOS onthe cd cla inapayekisnis ee ae ow ae 
Reserve of unearned premiums........... 
Sieh e FATT eee RID 2 OS A Rn ee Ne ee 


Totals, Liabilities in Canada........... 


Excess of assets over liabilities, exclud- 
ing capital 
MCN pGsLl BLOCKADALEL NP)... o.ctas ohlewrans’ le os Sain 


ee 


Foreign Companies. 
HORSE LAC OSKER.. foo helene itt tele ne nae 
Reserve of unearned premiums........... 
2 SS ELS ih eee AR As REE: ato 


Totals, Liabilities in Camada.......... . 
Excess of assets over liabilities, exclud- 


ing capital 
Ganital SCOCK DAIG Up... < eeresovsisjes ese snes 


2) 


_ All Companies. 
ISOS UOTE NOBSOS sctsrassseyecsofs,sh0y saae a0 » gro 0% 
Reserve of unearned premiums........... 
Pa RATIOS Beet, GE asc wyclch. < onyds ays wis ities * 


Totals, Liabilities in Canada, not in- 
PRNURN IIR ARIAS vccsnereneerseoranncresvaerees 


Excess of assets over liabilities, exclud- 
ing capital 
CADILALStOGK DAIG UP cSc...'s. 0% ar 0s alma ots 


ee ee ee 


1926. 


$ 
3,451,325 
12, 669, 558 
4,619,584 


24,851,981 
13, 653, 915 


2,911, 182 
18, 955, 408 
1,310,328 


31, 632,356 


1,538,817 
12, 229,515 
702,759 


21,207,810 


7,901,324 
43,854,481 
6,632,671 


58,388,476 


77,692,147 
13, 653,915 


1927. 


$ 
3,939, 126 
13,699,112 
5,095,002 


28,918,973 
15,003,316 


3,379,385 
19,457, 735 
1,495, 409 


33,132,196 


1,176,847 
12, 182, 168 
855,414 


14,214, 429 


23, 358, 248 


8,495,358 
45,339,015 
7,445, 825 


61, 280,198 


85,409,417 
15,003,316 


1928. 


$ 
4,484,577 
14,090, 785 
5, 828, 080 


36, 211, 613 
17,020, 855 


4,354,948 
20, 742, 422 
1,548, 825 


32,956,975 


1,589,302 
12,811, 246 
$01,078 


15,301, 626 


23 , 887, 692 


10, 428 , 827 
47,644, 453 
8,277,983 


66,351,263 


93 , 056, 280 
17,020, 855 


1929. 


$ 
5,074, 467 
15,578,583 
6,122,091 


40, 208,374 
17,304,479 


5, 639,411 
21,901, 257 
1, 606, 263 


32,468, 833 


2,161,713 
13,509, 480 
950, 737 


16,621,930 


25,538,977 


12,875,591 
50, 989, 320 
8,679,091 


72,544, 002 


98,216, 184 
17,304,479 


1930. 


$ 
5, 236, 160 
15, 461, 848 
6,359, 644 


40, 293, 387 
17,383,197 


5,529, 407 
20, 782,701 
1,821,925 


85, 462,316 


2,308, 806 
13, 254,976 
996,381 


14,471,091 16,555, 163 


29,117,300 


13, 069,373 
49,499,525 
9,177,950 


| ef | | 


71, 746,848 


154,873,003 
17,383,197 


! Canadian companies only. 
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5.—Income and Expenditure of Canadian Companies Selling Fire Insurance, or Fire 
Insurance and other classes of Insurance, and Income and Expenditure in 
Canada of Companies other than Canadian Transacting such Business in Can- 


1927. 


23,270,427 
1,944,324 
3,661,198 


1928. 


26, 403,345 
2,234,407 
7,107,357 


1929. 


29,535,545 
2,755, 933 
3,974,197 


1930. 


28, 685, 788 
2,848,595 
1,464,070 


Se ee ee 


ee ee ee eS eee 


1,772,275 


1, 827, 283 


1,814,056 


ee ee ee ee 


SS eS See eS eee 


24, 146,575 
1,425, 276 
149 


25,572, 000 


26, 483 , 893 
1,484,347 
3,330 


27,971,570 


26, 186, 699 
1, 426, 353 
6, 147 


27,619,199 


38,561,332 


25, 194,339 
1,538,774 
1,985 


26, 735,098 


5, 722,354 
6, 032, 664 


10,312, 567 
1,193, 634 
690, 145 


6,663,317 
7,971,270 


11,924, 618 
1,292,586 
706, 940 


7,657,105 
8,121, 625 


13, 585, 866 
1,491,558 
735,357 


8,295,493 
8,796,488 


14,333,965 
1,480,357 
822,900 


SS ee ee 


4,922,137 


10, 095, 057 
9,402,303 


11, 205, 796 
1,178,706 


7,186,378 


12,067,465 
9,817,151 


13,174, 461 
1, 256, 920 


4,674, 164 


14, 237,389 
10,579, 134 


12, 639, 292 
917,127 


—730, 750 


13, 608,322 
10, 154,554 


12,176,221 
953,010 


5,187,121 


7,910, 486 
6,761,904 


5, 522, 964 
883 , 216 


4,459,807 


9,673,734 
7,222,292 


7,678,034 
920,976 


3,500, 229 


11,459, 589 
7, 758, 349 


5, 003, 936 
743,442 


36,892,107 


1,669, 225 


11,948,324 
7,824,244 


6,472, 454 
724, 449 


21,863, 853% 


ada, 1926-30. 
Item. 1926. 
INCOME. $ 
Canadian Companies. _ 
Net written premiums, fire and other 
INSULANCEM ee ee eee ee eS feats 21,558, 094 
Interest and dividends earned............ 1,790,416 
Sundry items ee eee 2,766, 588 
Totals, Income....... adie Beas eee Phc ee 26,115,098 
British Companies.1 
Net cash for premiums... $:.0.606..0..0022 34, 066, 853 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc... 1,780,317 
Sundrysitems's.. ets. snyaseeree eee 15,808 
Totals;-Incomevrcce-cs. ee ee 35, 862,978 
Foreign Companies.! 
Net)premiums written.2...4.4.5.<ne~ see. 23, 703, 863 
Interest and dividends earned, etc....... 1,345,137 
Sundry itenish Si Cesena RRS 105 
Totals; Income szccccrncosenccreaee tae 25,049, 105 
EXPENDITURE. 
Canadian Companies. 
Incurred forlosses.(Gre)* 2.5... .2e) nee 6,571,218 
Generaliexpensesies.cmi.ladn. dds ates See 6,413, 729 
On account of branches other than Fire 
OVslite wesc cur ol batt ee ee 8, 838,138 
Dividends or bonus to shareholders...... 829, 380 
MRAZ OG MA a, PR 5 exer. pice Sere AR 588, 035 
Totals, Expenditure.................... 23,244,547 2 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 2,870,551 
British Companies.! 

- Incurred for losses (fire)..............0e- 11,881, 784 
Goneral 6xpenses’ sch .ct ne oon ene 9,455, 705 
On account of branches other than Fire 

OPEIGiOme Ee ranteer: Actrste coerce ceiare tere aoe: 8, 244, 434 
SE OS OSE a Seeeeerm nt mite racic oc Birt ice ee eto 1,116, 005 
Totals, Expenditure.................... 30,697,928 
Eixcess of income over expenditure........ 5,165, 050 

Foreign Companies.! 
Incurred for losses (fire)...............--- 10, 487,474 
General iexpéensesins. 26 ..tonce ata take wears 6, 770, 939 
On account of branches other than Fire . 

Orie sae oe roan Pear eco 3,543, 059 
FEBXOS Picocss te cio em eae 845, 559 
Totals, Expenditure.................... 225392, 262 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 2, 656, 848 


3,708,147 


25,495, 036 


2,476, 534 


24,965,316 


2, 653, 883 


26,964,471 


1TIncome and expenditure in Canada. 


2TIncluding $4,047 profits returned to subscribers in 1926 and $2,417 in 1927. 
3 Includes several small amounts of profits returned to subscribers. 
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6.—Amount of Net Premiums Written and Net Losses Incurred in Canada, by Prov- 
inces, by Canadian, British and Foreign Companies Transacting Fire Insurance 
Business, 1929 and 1930. 


(Licensed re-insurance deducted.) 


Canadian. British. Foreign. 
Province. 
Premiums. Losses. Premiums. Losses. Premiums. Losses. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1929. 

els slane holes: sinc ase nee 38, 085 36, 184 150, 844 156,121 74,760 213,781 
INOVa SCOUA AG ape.cse sacs 469, 824 250,657 || 1,009,134 515, 282 985, 654 430,201 
New Brunswick............- 321, 645 195, 643 1,020,244 612, 903 782,707 575, 087 
Quebec. Hasse ces. vonselos 2,456, 735 1,213,100 |} 6,426,982 |. 3,241,195 |} 5,322,927 2,604, 162 
ORTATIOG sao ie eos 3,439,382 1,718,026 |} 8,996,737 | 5,155,748 |) 6,389,140 3,498,975 
NUATIICOOR I oso hc ete see hecs 1,014, 204 431,559 1,821,377 711,312 1,452,292 604,374 
Saskatchewan............... 1,720,976 952, 239 1,829,579 1,101,339 1,789, 889 1,104, 902 
ADEE LD eae SA oe oasis Shea bs one 1,173,139 650,150 } 1,907,954 1,163, 088 1,804, 928 1,160, 943 
British Columbia........... 915, 089 391,278 |} 2,970,324 1,580,279 || 2,196,079 1, 266, 763 
NCTECC init 8 ARs Se ata ee 672 5,508 2,929 62 3, 236 400 

Totals!3 i... oss: 11,553,389 | 5,850,348 || 26,200,073 | 14,237,386 || 20,837,518 | 11,459,588 

930. 

ory slancs cee asics a eee 41,077 12,441 164, 297 61,588 78,890 47,568 
INOW ATSCOLIS:. A. cc cece eves 426, 883 213,094 930, 672 422,953 886, 290 443,416 
New Brunswick.......... Jam 312,530 215,944 971,969 539,197 728 , 825 534,308 
LATTES ore Caorcrigranin NACI ESee 2,356, 429 1,459,004 |] 5,885,801 | 3,731,087 || 5,229,699 3, 267,135 
ONE ATAO Meee cies. ne 8% 3, 286, 646 1,898,913 |} 8,139,364 | 4,470,229 6, 213,876 3,813,811 
Manit@paw cee cree os 8 1,290,390 }- 652,234 1,577,502 834,441 1,383,563 702, 233 
Saskatchewan............... 1,536, 786 906, 454 1,542,947 893, 841 1,601,478 840, 052 
PASE PL erence PME er disticee ole os 999, 218 627,874 1, 697,249 873 , 843 1, 759, 674 927,133 
British Columbia........... 941,772 487,754 || 2,771,402 1,776,044 || 2,180,837 1,373,565 
METI Cae ee ae 2,378 18,798 6,245 5, 062 4,023 101 

MVOCAIS Eee conc be 11,194,969 | 6,466,650 || 23,742,071 | 13,608,325 || 20,071,587 | 11,943,322 


1 Totals include in many cases small items unapportioned by provinces. 


Summary of Fire Insurance in Canada, 1930.—Of the total amount of 
fire insurance effected in Canada during each year, a part is sold by companies holding 
provincial licences and permits. Such companies generally confine their operations 
to the province from which they derive authority to operate, but may be allowed, 
at the same time, to sell insurance in other provinces. The bulk of fire insurance 
business, however, is that done by Dominion licensees. Operations in 1930 are 
summarized in Table 7. Business transacted by unlicensed companies is sum- 
marized in Table 8. 


7.—Dominion and Provincial Fire Insurance in Canada, 19390. 


Net Net in Net Net 
Item. Insurance Force at end} Premiums Losses 
Written. of year. Received. Paid. 
$ $ $ $ 
Peer OM MICHA ACeNSCES. lees oa os «oe oleate ener 10,311, 193,608) 9,672,916,973 52, 645, 520 30,427,968 


2. Provincial Licensees— 
(a) Provincial Companies within province 
by which they are incorporated...... 501,162,027) 1,290,302, 102 5,505, 600 3, 953, 833 
(b) Provincial Companies within provinces 
other than those by which they are 
FHCOTGOPALCU SS .ehee ules Ceo a Seek eae 34,449,472 54,883, 445 351, 426 320,456 


Totals, Provincial Licensees........ 535,611,499] 1,345, 185,547 5, 857, 026 4,274, 289 
rt Ie is) Pees ee 10,846, 805, 107) 11,018, 182,520 58,503,546 34, 702, 257 
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8.—Fire nsurance Carried on Property in Canada in 1929, under Section 129 of the 
Insurance Act, 1917, by Companies, Associations or Underwriters not Licensed 
to Transact Business in Canada. 


Amount by Classes of Insurers. 


$ 
Tildy dist Associations weet . cep.cecto ese re Rite Gee TI a cere cea Oe tote ele re reek 199, 830, 527 
ReciprocalUinderwriterse. .<occss crop tislowns ileus seat Io 4 cfataisae © oetoonts cleric mea tees Sine nero 147,307, 067 
Mutual: Companies iprntee tears avecterererecde et aie aranete to arutrat area ee ISTO PSSTg Tae ater STE oar TS se 602,364,485 
Stocks Companies fis c 2:6 8s snc oe cis Peace E ele ie oR ee Cee Oe Pak Rae eee cae 56, 355, 313 
OT rier ites: coe RRR das cs lect SERIA © SER HRB 5 rh i BEER OMe heb Sak oS 1,005, 857,392 

Amount by Description of Properties Insured 

$ 
iumbermandeluniber: Mallsrseee sitet oe ec tere sack bin tere eisai eee oe ee 21,273,509 
IndustrialiPlants.and Mercantile Hstablishmentsy.esanasce ane eee cee acme ewe 970, 226, 298 
Railway eroperty and Hquipment.. shea cer eens eer or ee ora. eee nen 8,175,000 
riSCO ame Ous ciclo a: « Byaree nts dro esare Seeks chee sce aPOte Oe GTO oS LT hs oe ha ERA Pe erie Toes 6, 182,585 
FOCAL rats cts Ms ree a ee Rents he ee ee Sk SO EN ne oe eet are 1,005, 857,392 

Amount by Province. 

$ $ 
Prince Hdwardilslandsaeee. ee 3 aol as katchewanu a) eens: eae 144,176,044 
INOV a SCOtIa. Mock eee fo beeen tee Us04- 4351" Nl bertal enters ae ee eee ee 5,608,415 
New, brunswiGkn se aceee ee en acne 30,028, 989 e-British Columibias..s00 ee eee 26,315, 059 

UC DEC eaten daa ene ws hie eee 27h B40 4d, ee VA ON arate: Steele: eee i ter eae - 

OnCalOaieciceeriee tac eae eee eee 394,558, 883 —_ 
Manttobarcatttas tees watoce Serene 21,076,567 Motal:ccacsaecs chee 1,005,857, 3921 


1Includes $104,204,984 unapportioned by provinces. 


Section 2.—Life Insurance. 


An article descriptive of the growth of life insurance in Canada, contributed 
by A. D. Watson, Esq., of the Department of Insurance, Ottawa, appeared on 
pp. 860-864 of the Canada Year Book, 1925. 


Life Insurance Statistics.—The business of life insurance was carried on in 
Canada in 1930 by 42 active Dominion companies, including 28 Canadian, 6 British 
and 8 foreign companies. In addition there were 6 British and 5 foreign companies 
licensed to write insurance but which had ceased to write new insurance, while 4 
other British and 4 other foreign companies were authorized under the Act to transact 
business in connection with policies written prior to Mar. 31, 1878. One other foreign 
company was licensed to transact business in 1926, but has written no life insurance 
business in Canada except one group policy which was written in 1928 but lapsed 
before the close of the year. 


As shown by the historical statistics of Table 9, the life insurance business 
in Canada has expanded from very small beginnings, the total net life insurance 
in force in all companies operating under Dominion licences in 1869 being only 
$35,680,082 while in 1931 it was $6,622,556,490,? the amount per head of the esti- 


2Preliminary figures. This total does not include $183,466,589 of fraternal insurance. 
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mated population of Canada having more than doubled since 1920—an evidence of 
the general recognition of the fact that, in view of the high cost of living, a larger 
amount of life insurance is necessary for the adequate protection of dependants. 
Notable also from: these historical statistics is the fact that in this field the British 
companies, which were the leaders in 1869, have fallen far behind the Canadian and 
the foreign companies. The total net amount of new insurance effected during the 
year 1930 was $884,754,248!, as compared with $978,141,485 in 1929, $918,742,064 
in 1928, $838,475,057 in 1927 and $797,940,009 in 1926, while the premiums paid 
were $220,529,911, as compared with $210,728,479 in 1929, $192,945,783 in 1928, 
$173,732,359 in 1927 and $159,872,965 in 1926. 


The following diagram shows the rapid increase of life insurance in force in 
companies operating under Dominion licences between 1870 and 1931. Prelim- 
inary figures for 1931 show an increase of $130,127,814 in the year. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE IN CANADA 
870 - 193) 


DOMINION COMPANIES 


MILLION DOLLARS 


In Table 10 detailed statistics are given of the business of Canadian, British 
and foreign companies respectively, by companies, in 1930, while Table 11 is a 
summary showing the business of Canadian, British and foreign companies for 
the past 5 years. Table 12 shows the ordinary and industrial policies in force and 
effected during the year ended Dec. 31, 1930. Table 13 gives the insurance death- 
- rate by classes of companies, and Tables 14, 15 and 16 show respectively the assets, 
liabilities, cash income and expenditure of Canadian and cther life insurance 
companies for the years 1926 to 1930. Statistics of Dominion fraternal insurance 
are given in Table 17 and of Dominion and provincial insurance combined in Table 
18, which shows that on Dec. 31, 1930, the total life insurance in force in Canada 
was $6,868,307,415. 


1Jn 1931 the new insurance effected was $782,727,564 and the total net insurance premiums paid were 
$225,152,008, according to preliminary figures. 
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§.—Life Insurance In Force and Effected in Canada, by Years, 1869-1931.! 


Insurance Net Amount 


Net Amount in Force. In Force of New 

Year. | per Head of | Insurance 

Canadian British Foreign Total Estimated Effected 

Companies. | Companies. | Companies. Population. | during Year. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

TSGO mercies cen 5,476,358 16,318,475 13, 885, 249 35, 680, 082 10-45 12,854, 132 
ISTO SS ee eee 6,404, 437 17,391, 922 18,898,353 42,694, 712 12-36 12,194, 696 
LS Tiles tea ats 8,711,111 18,405,325 18, 709, 499 45, 825,935 13-15 13,332,626 
UST Zittrtacren eee 13,070,811 19, 258, 166 34,905, 707 67, 234, 684 18-62 21,070, 101 
LB7Sie 4. Hee 15,777,197 18,862,191 42,861, 508 77,500, 896 21-13 21,053,618 
1874s ees. Shere 19, 634,319 19, 863, 867 46,218,139 85,716, 325 22-41 19,108, 221 
1S (Deseo 21,957,296 19, 455, 607 43,596,361 85, 009, 264 21-87 15,074, 258 
TS7ORe ois Berean 24, 649, 284 18,873,173 40,728,461 84, 250,918 21-33 13,890, 127 
1 Us VA Sige. aPC Soe 26,870, 224 19,349, 204 39,468,475 85, 687, 903 21-35 13, 534, 667 
US7Siter cee 28, 656, 556 20,078,533 36,016, 848 84, 751, 937 20-78 12,169,755 
T1879 taast eee: 33, 246, 543 19,410, 829 33, 616,330 86,273, 702 20-81 11,354, 224 
LSS eee 37, 838, 518 19, 789, 863 33, 643, 745 91,272,126 21-65 13, 906, 887 
[SS eee pee ee 46,041,591 20, 983 , 092 36, 266, 249 103, 290, 932 23-88 17,618,011 
LSS Prete nce tee 53, 855, 051. 22,329,368 38, 857, 629 115,042,048 26-24 20,112, 755 
TWS83e ccc. Sarees 59, 213,609 23,511,712 41,471, 554 124,196, 875 28-02 21,572,960 
SSA Meera eae 66,519,958 Darolia line 44,616,596 135, 453, 726 30-20 23,303,412 
US8O2. ccs 74,591,139 25,930, 272 49,440, 735 149, 962,146 33-04 26, 767,488 
SS Oe cee cece: 88, 181, 859 27, 225, 607 55, 908, 230 171,315,696 37-33 34,800,598 
ESR (eee ete 101, 796, 754 28,163,329 61, 734, 187 191, 694, 270 41-33 37,381,810 
TSS Stare. 114,034,279 30, 003, 210 67, 724,094 211, 761,583 45-17 40, 923,529 
183 Oe iets err 125, 125, 692 30,488, 618 76,349,392 231,963, 702 48-94 43,912,187 
1800 74 cee 135, 218,990 31,613,730 81,591,847] 248,424,567 51-83 39,802, 956 
TSO Resear ace 143,368, 817 32,407, 937 85,698,475 261, 745, 229 54-10 37,609, 287 
WS OD ae 154, 709,077 33, 692, 706 90, 708, 482 279,110,265 57-09 44, 062, 440 
ISGS.5 ica nee ee 167,475, 872 33, 543, 884 94, 602, 966 295, 622,722 59-89 44,802, 847 
TRO4 Siw, ctenteicers 177,511, 846 33,911, 885 96, 737, 705 308, 161, 436 62-96 49,111,010 
NSOD Rie ote ad 188,326, 057 34,341,172 96, 590,352 319, 257,581 63-42 44,101,898 
SOG Ms cae cere 195,303, 042 34, 837,448 97,660, 009 327,800, 499 64-45: 42, 293 , 322 
Us) ne een ee 208, 655, 459 35, 293, 134 100, 063 , 684 344,012,277 66-90 47,710, 165 
TSOS tease oi 226,209, 636 36,606, 195 105, 708, 154 368, 523, 985 70-88 54,387,303 
1899. Sa.3c coo oe 252,201,516 38, 025, 948 113, 943, 209 404,170,673 76-85 66, 184, 063 
TOGO ce ee esos 267,151, 086 39, 485,344 124, 433,416 431, 069, 846 81-00 67,729,115- 
AGO Lee apres 284, 684, 621 40,216, 186 138, 868, 227 463, 769, 034 86-34 72, 854, 859 
TQ02 ecccsteccrerees 308, 202,596 41,556, 245 159,053, 464 508, 812,305 91-98 79, 638,914 
1G0S Sree 335, 638, 940 42,127,260 170, 676, 800 548,443,000] - 96-99 90, 732,415 
LOOSE Re eee iosardees 364, 640, 166 42,608, 738 180, 631,886 587,880, 790 100-92 97,617,402 
1905552 .csecnee 397, 946, 902 43,809,211 188,578,127 630,334, 240 105-20 104, 719, 585 
T9005. cree eee 420, 864, 847 45,655,951 189, 740, 102 656, 260, 900 106-35 93 , 722,510 
1907... eee 450,573, 724 46,462,314 188, 487, 447 685,523, 485 108-78 88, 784, 250 
19082 =... eee 480, 266, 931 46,161,957 193, 087, 126 719,516; 014 110-85 98, 644,410 
19002; Santas 515,415,437), 46,985,192} 217,956,351] 780,356,980 , 116-56 130, 122,008 
AOL O ern aeews 565,667,110 47,816,775) 242,629,174] 856,113,059 123-77 150, 785,305 
LOM CG ae 626,770, 154 50,919, 675 272,530, 942 950, 220,771 131-85 173,341, 738 
OID ee 706, 656, 117 54,537,725 309, 114, 827] 1,070,308, 669 145-32 212,772,151 
91S cerscsene: 750, 637, 902 58,176,795 359,775,330] 1,168,590, 027 155-25 225,606, 787 
LOD4 eee ees 794,520, 423 60,770, 658 386, 869,397} 1,242, 160,478 161-47 212,977,464 
LOUD yee s cee te 829,972,809 58, 087,018 423,556,850) 1,311,616, 677 166-83 218,205,427 
oD eee ges ote Bae 895,528, 435 59,151,931 467,499, 266] 1,422,179, 632 176-99 227,210, 162 
OW fee ese eran 996, 699, 282 58,617,506 529,725, 775| 1,585, 042,563 193-77 277,532,095 
1OLSiveee,, 235 aes 1,105,503, 447 60, 296,113 619,261, 713) 1,785, 061,273 214-33 307, 279, 759 
IO Pcie a Boke aire 1,362, 631,562 66, 908, 064 758,297,691] 2, 187,837,317 258-04 517, 863, 639 
ODOR ee ae eee 1,664,348, 605 76,883,090} 915,793,798] 2,657,025, 493 307-83 630, 110, 900 
LOZ as OCS ae 1, 860, 026, 952 84,940, 938 989,875,958] 2,934, 843,848 333-94 514, 654,111 
NUR ae a eee 2,013, 722, 848 93,791,180} 1,063,874, 968] 3,171,388, 996 355-583 | 502,279,333 
ES ee ihe taicc 2,187,434, 147 98, 023,020) 1,148,051,506) 3,433,508, 673 381-128 548, 640, 800 
php See ee ee 2,413, 853, 480 103,519, 236] 1,246, 623,756) 3,763,996, 472 411-738 615,372, 723 
2 Dr cates one ee 2,672,989, 676 108,565,248) 1,377,464,924) 4,159,019, 848 447-543 712,091,889 
LODO. aah oes 2,979,946, 768 111,375,336] 1,518,874, 230] 4,610, 196,334 487-853 797,940,009 
UD et eet ced Taber: 3,277,050, 348 113,883,716] 1,653,474, 770) 5,044, 408, 834 523-553 838,475, 057 
LG 28 ie Be ee ed 3,671,325, 188 115,340,577) 1,820,979, 858] 5,607,645, 623 570-293 918, 742, 064 
W929 eyiearee stews 4,051, 612,499 116,545,637] 1,989, 104,071) 6,157, 262,207 614-078 978,141,485 
TOZOE 5.558. Pe 4,319,432, 191 117,494,360] 2,055,502,125| 6,492,428, 676 636-143 884, 754, 248 
AD BY Reece end boil 4,409, 707,938 119, 259,988] 2,093,583,564| 6,622,556, 490 — 638-38 782,727,564 


1Figures do not include insurance in force and effected by Fraternal Societies operating under Dominion 
charters. The amount of insurance in force in such societies amounted to $183,466,589 in 1931 according to 
preliminary figures. Corresponding figures for the years 1926-30 are given in Table 17, pp. 817-18. 

2Preliminary figures. 

3For estimates of populations upon which these figures are based see p. 110. 
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10.—Life Insurance In Force and Effected in Canada, by Companies, 1930. 


Company. 


Canadian Companies— 
MRE EC Lom Storey stare 8 slater 


Rae I oa he sla pe oe i 
IZOPISIGr en hk sade vecks 
Greet WEE6..c.cus sees 


Manufacturers’........ os 
Mariame acerca t heed teas 
IVETE BNI AGS clohs oof Siss tea 
M@nEreal, 90. 800... Saks 
Mutual of Canada......... 


North American.......... 
INGECH EIN zat itis doce oe): 
Royal Guardians.......... 
Saskatchewan............. 
Sauvegardés...o2).ie. 0s: 
Sovereion ss oF. se. ie 


British Companies— 

Commercial Union........ 
Hidin burg hans crs oc. » lori 
Grasham?iens o. . oc .s« te«is 


SION Bec ste Sa wis nde ss 


Mutual Life and Citizens 
CAMNSETAIMAS cesar ae. «25.20 
North British and Mer- 


Roy al Sn ee oe eee 


Standard 


i ay 


Foreign Companies— 

SAP 652 heed SR eerie ieee aie 
Connecticut General...... 
Connecticut Mutual2....... 
BG AOIOs ae tes oios-s ears ae 
RGMMPOUAM ET cece hsyacre 
WIGLTODOIIPAN Sista. 0s onc 
Mutual of New York...... 
National of United States? 
New York 
Northwestern Mutual?... 

Oirricntal.-...-..s. was. 
Pheenix Mutual? .......... 
Provident Savings? 
{Eos 6 PNAS) nual hE og aaa 
SS eo ae Se bap A ea 
Travelers of Hartford..... 
Union MIS he cate cote, 5 


For footnotes see end of Table p. 812. 


Policies Issued. 


Policies in Force. 


Net 
Premium 
Income. 


Net 
Amount 
of Policies 
become 
Claims.! 


SSS OE eee 


$ 

41,563,434 
2,733,723 
105, 750 
1,612, 208 
28, 508, 020 
5,489,010 
15, 834,353 
19, 180, 641 
1,324,593 
5, 094, 930 
11, 207, 158 
50, 120,577 
25,381,983 
102, 008, 188 
33,716,476 
1, 280,914 
6,719, 000 
8,302,210 
50, 069, 843 
8,076, 864 
16, 722, 897 
7,053 , 037 
1,020, 400 
1,144,892 
4,088,520 
2,850, 625 
142, 252,794 
1,240, 250 


$ 
429,477,421 
19,682,494 
341,860 
10,735,519 
217, 983,588 
38,520,725 
105,070, 092 
132, 420,507 
6,551,587 
23, 632, 585 
92,824,915 
530, 250, 538 
218,900,296 
439, 645, 600 
276,096,513 


5, 859, 035] ° 


61,557,215 
35,652,774 
453,407,942 
55, 424, 893 
167,509,376 
56, 169, 687 
4,290, 606 
14,244, 442 
29, 150; 553 
29,120,039 
856, 111, 593 
8,846, 796 


17, 398, 867 
7,886, 668 
12,975,943 


16, 973, 553 
1,713,374 
5,936, 088 
1,758,395 

141,448 
324, 938 
876, 039 
853 , 845 

27,480,129 

227,760 


$ 
4,116,360 


eee ee a ee ee SS ee ae 


ee | | | 


514 
12,769 


49 
59 
380 


1,118, 609 
5,311,554 


153,339 
150,500 
1,811, 655 


2,216, 446 


93 
7,602 


109, 883 
299 


416,584 
2,991 
2,827,639 


46,480 


168, 967 
17,464, 889 


33, 297,224 


1,167,243 
49,532 

6, 783, 783 
6, 000 
24,679, 763 
8, 248 
2,560 

30, 290, 820 
51, 637 


9 
113, 136 
1,790 


4,417 
696, 723 


1, 293, 068 


pe EE St MS Se EK pe eS EE had a a ed 5 bese (as Sa ee 


30, 802 
10,273 


4,180 
374,913 


185, 892 

81,505 » 
697 

268,113 


277,396 
3,675 


646,964 
87 


—_——____ 


Pe ae a ee | ee ee eee ee 


1,494 


8 


1 
330, 676 
2,619 


7,923 
154 


202, 508 
5 


144, 943,706 
6,448, 228 


18,054,700 
7085, 500 


82,974, 557 
50,225 


16,757,743 
262,500 
57,000 


2,784,444 
30,396 
9 


86,355 
16 
4,326 
50 


97,049, 295 


3,000 

25, 623, 937 
179, 298 
994, 025, 679 
81, 636, 639 
3,517 

197, 286, 689 
15, 022 
9,815,550 
28,421 
330,812 
499,121,958 
1,459,170 
140, 706, 191 
7,509,574 
707,373 


—___ | | | 


4,422,273) 2,055,502, 125 


279,275,855 


2,257, 996 
65 

788, 218 
7,830 
37,592,280 
2,920,215 


6, 757, 926 
4g 

207,798 
251 

6,576 

19, 453 , 022 
21,715 

3, 248, 064 


256 , 494 
20, 653 


73,539, 152 


10, 655 


15,859,124 
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10.— Life Insurance in Force and Effected in Canada, by Companies, 1930—concluded. 


— 


a en Net 
Policies Issued. Policies in Force. Net yeti 
Company. —- Premium | of Policies 
No Net No Net Income: become 
: Amount. k Amount. Claims.1 
SUMMARY. $ $ $ $ 
Canadian companies......... 308,492] 594,709,290} 2,173,372] 4,319,432,191] 142,062,890) 34,803,687 
British companies........... 14,536] 10,769,103 138, 009 117,494,360} 4,927,869! 1,963,563 
Foreign companies.......... 548,578] 279,275,855) 4,422,273} 2,055,502,125) 73,539,152} 15,859,124 
Grand Totals...... 871,606) 884,754,248) 6,733,654] 6,492, 428,676) 229,529,911) 52,626,374 
1 Including matureu enduwments. 2 Ceased transacting new business in Canada. 
11.—Progress of Life Insurance in Canada, 1926-30. 
Item. | 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
Canadian Comp snies!— 
Policiesnew ad taken up.......... No. 277,405 297, 883 317,735 329, 989 308, 492 
Policies in fo: ce at end of year..... es 1,692,660] 1,816,796 1,960,429) 2,098,282} 2,173,372 
Policies be:ome claims............. ce 16, 260 17,484 19,854 22, 608 22,271 
Net amo nt of policies new and 
taken Up ween heres ... $ | 515,328,711) 544,385,411] 606,902,108] 645,201,646) 594,709, 290 
Net amount of policies in force..... $ 12,979,946, 768|3,277,050,348) 3,671,325, 188/4,051,612,499/4,319,432,191 
Net amount of policies become 
Claiings Se Ase. © ccs et $ | 21,464,091] 22,642,370} 26,192,910} 31,788,773] 34,803,687 
Amount of premiums in year....... $ | 102,882,156} 111,644,539} 124,654,036] 137,319,487] 142,062,890 
@laims paid2inices ct. eee $ | 21,189,288) 28,193,977) 25,270,528) 338,221,451) 36,017,299 
Unsettled claims— 
Notmesisted set eee «eet. eae etoe $ 2,216,541 2,038,459} 3,426,966] 2,871,841} 3,297,337 
Resisted etre ee eres $ 55, 760 92, 684 109, 120 54,017 54,211 
British Companies— 
Policies new and taken up.......... No. 45,105 34,335 20,359 16,709 14,536 
Policies in force at end of year..... a 132, 095 134, 145 134, 250 137,803 138,009 
Policies become claims............ . 1,358 1, 456 1,502 1,467 Peon 
Net amount of policies new and 
takemup. ceetct eter ee $1 16,042,800) 15,414,004; 12,312,500) 11,138,775} 10,769,103 
Net amount of policies in force..... $ | 111,375,336] 113,883,716} 115,340,577} 116,545,637) 117,494,360 
Net amount of policies become 
Clainiss ee ee eres one $ 1,641,861; 2,033,571 21h 035) seeceoly eoze 1,963,563 
Amount of premiums in year....... $ 3,888,776 3, 963, 695 4,036, 669 4,000, 064 4,927, 869 
Claims paid2s- eee ee $ 1,663,977] 1,867,679} 2,095,484) 2,030,705) 2,074,962 
Unsettled claims— 
INOt- resisted’. «yok oer ere $ 183,017 262,875 220, 166 381,383 224, 187 
Resistédaeen xen on ee ee ae $ 4,052 - - - - 
Foreign Companies— 
Policies new and taken up.......... No. 574,511 582,645 613, 851 615, 481 548,578 
Policies in force at end of year..... ce 3,729,660} 3,934,511 4,162,450} 4,364,004) 4,422,273 
Policies become claims............. of 39,362 41,573 43,178 47, 553 44,029 
Net amount of policies new and 
266,568,498] 278,675,642! 299,527,456} 321,801,064] 279,275,855 


takenvupear ec eee ee $ 
Net amount of policies in force..... $ 
Net amount of policies become 
Claims Neca ace her eee tise $ 
Amount of premiums in year....... $ 
Claims pads cece tee ee see $ 
Unsettled claims— 
INot resisted fer... .cktarcanee ee: $ 
Resisted iy e s.ac crete eer cee $ 
All Companies— 


Policies new and taken up.......... No. 


Policies in force at end of year..... 
Policies become claims............ 
Net amount of policies new and 

taken upee 7S. ee eee oe 
Net amount of policies in force..... 
Net amount of policies become 


claims. eR Pek Be eee Se, Bae. $ 
Amount of premiums in year....... $ 
Claims paid2y. yee. Peer ae ee $ 
Unsettled claims— 

Not resisted... o.4eere mie. $ 

Resisted anna en ce eee ee $ 


1Figures of Canadian business only. 


1,518,874,230}1,653 474,770) 1,820,979,858]1,989,104,071}2,055,502,125 


11,536,574) 11,889,499) 13,384,031] 15,272,011) 15,859,124 
53,102,033} 58,124,125) 64,255,078) 69,408,928) 73,539, 152 
11,629,907} 12,307,558) 18,707,461) 16,042,494) 16,777,780 
915,776 861,498} 1,173,636 971,364 850, 456 
75, 362 59, 493 61,774 53,491 114,473 
897,021 914, 863 951,945 962,179 871, 606 
5,554,415} 5,885,452) 6,257,129}  6,600,0 6, 733, 654 
56, 980 60,513 64,534 71,628 67,677 


$ | 797,940,009} 838,475,057) 918,742,064) 978,141,485] 884, 754,248 
$ }4,610,196,334|5,044,408,834/5,607,645,623)6,157,262,207|6,492,428,676 


52,626,374 
220,529,911 
54,870,041 


4,371,980 
168, 684 


34, 642,526 
159, 872,965 
34,483, 172 


3,315,334 
135,174 


36,565, 440 
173, 732,359 
37,369, 214 


3, 162, 832 
152,177 


41,687,976 
192,945, 783 
41,073, 423 


4,820,768 
170, 894 


49,278,607 
210, 728,479 
51,294, 650 


4,224,588 
107, 508 


2 Including matured endowments. 
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12.—Ordinary and Industrial Life Insurance Policies in Force and Effected in 
Canada, 1930. 


Newly Effected. In Force. 
Type of Policy. here we 
Number. pooner reites of Number. peer rere of 
a Policy. : a Policy. 

Ordinary policies— : : : 
Canadian companies....... 234,667) 587,507,020 1,750, 045/3,986,041,262 2,278 
British companies......... 4,664] 9,644,344 41,392} 106, 167,788 2,565 
Foreign companies........ 86,046] 177,573,828 657, 244)1,225,111,432 1,864 
All Companies......... 325,377| 774, 725.192 2,381] 2,448, 681|5,317,320,482 2,172 

Industrial policies— 

Canadian companies...... 105,778} 53,830,584 509 421,523} 148,062,045 351 
British companies......... 10,244] 2,133,571 208 96,617} 15,270,325 158 
Foreign companies........ 473,859] 119, 259,561 252) 3,764,607) 691,066,441 184 
All Companies......... 589,881 "175,223, 716 297] 4,282,747) 854,398, 811 199 


13.—Insurance Death-Rate in Canada, 1927-30. 


Nore.—Average death-rate of insured persons for all companies in the 26 years 1901-26 was 8-9 per 1000. 


1927. 1928. 
Company. Number Number ; 
= ae of Policies Death- eee of Policies Death- 
tte a Termin- rate per Puce Termin- rate per 
‘ © Ri i ated by 1,000. t © Risk ated by 1,000 
airy € Death. ig Death. 
All companies, ordinary..... 1,960,774 10, 663 5-4 2,122,065 11,849 5-6 
All companies, industrial.... 3,774, 650 27,748 7:41 3,970,847 30,301 7°6 
Fraternal benefit societies. . 225,003 2,907 12-9 221,269 3,106 14-0 
Totals.......... 5, 960, 427 41,318 6:9 6,314,181 45,256 7:2 
1929. 1930. 
All companies, ordinary..... 2,282,497 13, 796 6-0 2,408, 286 i Rd G7 or 5-7 
All companies, industrial.... 4,167,146 31,947 7-7 4,279,895 31,365 7:3 
Fraternal benefit societies... 220,450 3,195 14:5 223, 816) 3,158 14-1 


| aS | eee a | RS |S 


| ee 6, 670,093 48,938 7:3] 6,911,997 48,300 7-0 
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14.—Assets of Canadian Life Companies and Assets in Canada of Life Companies 
other than Canadian Companies, 1926-30. 


Norr.—Certain British companies transacting fire insurance in Canada transact also life insurance 
in Canada, and inasmuch as a separation of assets has not been made between these two classes, their 
assets in Canada are not included here, but are included in the assets of British companies shown in Table3 
on pp. 804-5. 


Item. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies— 

Riealestatern.c. sone echoes comiencoe ris 27,542,604] 27,415,468] 29,876,943} 34,939,006] 47,165,903 
Real estate held under agreement of sale - - ~ -| 14,269,209 
Tcoans on real Estates cock vices «ssi ss 217,754,300] 253,125,752] 294,818,250] 327,211,037] 338,122,114 
Loans on collateralssss.2ss sceeren es et: 1,580,367 299, 688 424,816] 5,148,478 820,811 

Cash loans and premium obligations on 
polictessimforeestec steer ase _.| 128,090, 606] 141, 288,436] 162,797,279] 195,566,166] 229,108, 632 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 494,341,843] 559,199,065] 655,692,366] 733,077,513] 785,905,290 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 17,288,699} 18,274,594] 19,480,258] 21,921,633} 25,818,997 
Cash on hand and in banks............ 6,824,016] 7,243,364] 7,467,221] 6,325,633] 18,764,106 
Outstanding and deferred premiums....} 24,358,665] 28,000,731} 33,632,762] 38,809,327} 46,289,991 
Opherassets ot ccc occeee ce cae es 1,192,931 1, 662, 406 2, 227,526 3,299, 825 3,598, 119 
Totals, Assets!................ 918, 974, 031) 1,036,509,504/1,206,417,421/1,366,298, 618] 1,509,863,172 


British Companies— 


Reallestatewecue cca nesta are near 974,478 860, 166 870, 156 769, 670 724,117 
Real estate held under agreements of 
BHC useee Gand ERR ER ots be ae eee - - - - 58, 704 
Loans on real estate...............0008- 13,197,138] 18,298,285) 13,548,137] 12,986,877) 12,501,381 
Loans on collaterals.......... US, tees 963 863 1, 738 76, 613 2,741 
Cash loans and premium obligations on 
policiesun forces eta te eee ee 3,516,272} 3,638,475] 3,846,694] 3,985,632} 4,136,916 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 32,182,272] 32,207,849] 32,667,057} 32,121,391} 36,912,816 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 440,731 446, 074 464,776 502,247 583,919 
Cash on hand and in banks............. 365, 099 694, 806 564,376 815, 090 860, 221 
Outstanding and deferred premiums...: 563,478 514,772 522,352 536, 879 534, 847 
Otberassetaincdsinence teens ohn cesbe 36,547 45, 899 50, 043 58,543] «141, 706 
Totals, Assets in Canada....... 51,276,978| 51,707,189] 52,535,329] 51,852,942) 56,457,368 


Foreign Companies— 
Realiestatec:. .aconiwscn ace anlen hee 3,811, 182 2,766,911 2,484,145 2,378,116) 2,448,397 


Real estate held under agreements of} 
SAG ee eee ee ee eee ee. - ~ - - 11,701 
Loans on real estate............0ce000s- 19,082,906] 23,790,383] 23,479,295) 238,416,508) 30,488,337 


oans-on collaterals...2 en sen seek -|. - - = = 
Cash loans and premium obligations on 


WOlicies: INMOFCOy. ee tate eee 24,120,321] 26,932,123) 30,998,628) 37,035,100) 43,325,671 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 190, 849,344} 219,994,393] 242,229,061] 267,489,395] 311,786, 613 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 3,196,376] 3,511,835} 3,989,880} 4,549,393} 5,330,201 
Cash on hand and in banks............ Splola iO 3,896, 179 4,396, 656 4, 660, 803 Datole cee 
Outstanding and deferred premiums.... 5, 080, 053 5,587,692] 6,834,900) 7,168,453] 8,380,578 
OC HET ASSO LBs scone na cue aia tee: 82,341 46, 632 9,333 767,079 10,344 

Totals, Assets in Canada....... 249,354,233] 286,526,148] 314,416,898] 348,464,847| 407,539, 112 


1The figures in the table give the book values; the market values of these assets were $945,339,817 in 
1926, $1,077,501,770 in 1927, $1,251,326,900 in 1928, $1,414,783,529 in 1929 and $1,511,411,068 in 1930. 
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15.— Liabilities of Canadian Life Companies and Liabilities in Canada of Life Com- 
panies other than Canadian Companies, 1926-30. 


Item. 1926. 1927. 1928, 1929. 1930. 


$ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies— 
me MRL led ClAIMS soho... Caade nsec ocies 7,087,483} 8,488,251) 10,095,887) 9,957,894] 10,994,745 
Net re-insurance reserve.............+- 778,056,671} 870,467, 629}1,008,797,408]1,140,615,583]1,259,253,948 
Buncry JIAbiitiess sc. .025 ose es cog aoc es 95,697,964] 120,126,568] 141,842,787) 164,778,155} 169,337,563 
Totals, Liabilities, not Including 
Capltalesrr ee, eee. 880,842,118] 998, 942, 448/1,160,736,082]1,315,351,632/1,439,586,256 
Surplus of assets excluding capital......] 64,497,699] 78,559,322] 90,590,818] 99,431,897] 71,824,812 
Capitalstock paid up... ...2....5..6... 7,969, 758 8, 450, 152} 10,090,760] 10,736,558) 11,140,654 
British Companies!— 
Unsettled claimprss. sv. 8 sso ks chase’ 187, 069 262,875 220, 166 381,384 224,188 
Net re-insurance reserve..............- 27,904,909] 29,402,171] 30,818,854} 31,496,050] 32,861,364 
PuneGrylabilitips ss. ...iisbs cee 416, 055 336, 505 396, 065 339, 041 444,118 
Totals, Liabilities, not Including 
Capa eee as, oodasctc coke 28,508,033] 30,001,551] 31,435,085) 32,216,475) 33,529,670 
Burpiis ot assetsre ec c...65 5 pode semwaekle 22,822,019] 21,759,750] 21,152,250) 19,688,473] 22,979,884 
Foreign Companies!— 
Wnsetiied clans 262... 52 528 2 eoe 991,140 920,991 1,235,410 1,024, 856 964,929 
Net re-insurance reserve............... 218,743,028] 243,876,209] 273,244,841] 303,264,419] 331,104,374 
SUNGryiapiniciesss Je... [oer ces Sook o2eee 11,562,456} 14,020,362) 15,880,498} 17,358,608] 18,949,502 
Totals, Liabilities, not Including 
MSRINGANS iateais oasc ese cs Bie 231,296,624) 258,817,562] 290,360, 749| 321,647,883) 351,018,805 
SSNS, OLS ASSO USE vig oe cs eels ce shu eG 18,052,609} 27,708,586) 24,056,149] 26,816,964) 56,520,307 


1Ljabilities in Canada. 


16.—Total Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies, and Cash 
Income and Expenditure in Canada of Life Companies other than Canadian 
Companies, 1926-30. 


Item. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
INCOME. $ $ $ $ $ 
Canadian Companies!— 
Wet premium income... 0.0.5... cee cess 166,433,775] 189,773,972] 219,695,507) 258,392,082] 273,381,096 
Consideration for annuities............. 6,157,590} 10,948,053] 27,775,296) 21,904,175] 24,816,263 
Interest and dividends on stocks, ete...}| 50,416,744] 56,917,760} 65,761,754] 74,076,246) 78,424,368 
UME Y WUCIDS sate ee etsy encore sere’ 8,820,741] 16,000,473] 20,289,177] 32,496,340] 28,746,973 
Totals, Cash Income!....... 231,828,850) 273,640,258] 333,471,734] 386,868,843) 405,368, 700 
British Companies?— 
Net premium income.................. 3,888,776] 3,963,694] 4,086,669] 4,000,064) 4,927,869 
Consideration for annuities............. - - - - 7,857 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc... 2,319,264) 2,375,046] 2,354,269) 2,260,650) 2,319,073 
PTET POTRORG oe ons ona is sie epauessiorgis 6 016 15, 995 105,346 223, 150 57,434 68,420 
Totals, Cash Income?’....... 6,224,035| 6,444,086) 6,614,088] 6,318,148} 7,323,219 
Foreign Companies*— 
Wot premium income. 1.2.5. S528. 50. 53,102,033] 58,124,125) 64,255,078} 69,408,928) 738,539,152 
Consideration for annuities............. 232, 734 217,076 221,904 401, 236 403, 889 
Interest and dividends on stocks, etc...| 11,953,472] 13,477,158] 15,468,627) 17,396,145) 20,290,992 
Bandiry.acoms) 2 iets i. 0. Stas es cs 1,350,344] 1,882,648) 1,775,089} 2,083,815} 2,249,119 
Totals, Cash Income?....... 66,638,583) 73,701,007} 81,720,698) 89,290,124) 96,483,152 


For footnotes see end of table, p. 816. 
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16.—Total Cash Income and Expenditure of Canadian Life Companies, and Cash 
Income and Expenditure in Canada of Life Companies other than Canadian 
Companies, 1926-30—concluded. 


Item. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
Hoe iE E. 
XPENDITURE § § § § § 
Canadian Companies!— 
Payments to policyholders............. 89,824,776] 102,211,905) 118,287,824] 152,626,413) 177,179,476 
Generaliexpensesy.f43.2 hes eee 46,989,556] 52,662,089} 60,837,059] 71,784,899] 77,271,147 
Dividends to stockholders............. 2,350, 621 1,532,455 1,904,225) 2,515,406) 3,022,993 
Other disbursements: pactsic-10ante ele 2,884,007} 3,998,698] 5,819,197] 8,813,307) 12,775,135 
Totals, Expenditure!........... 142,048,960) 160,405,147) 186,848,305) 235,740,025) 270,248, 751 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 89,779,890) 113,235,111) 146,623,429) 151,128,818] 135,119,949 
British Companies?— 
Payments to policyholders............. 2,385, 677 2,771,207 3,107,238] 3,393,542 4,402,299 
Generaliexpensesie®...cid ace sees oct 1,078, 583 1,099, 852 985,677 971,130 984, 147 
Other disbursements................... 48,915 60, 076 87, 622 50,990 38,679 
Totals, Expenditure?........... 3,315,175) 3,931,135) 4,180,537) 4,415,662} 5,425,125 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 2,710,860 2,512,951 2,483,551 1,902,486 1,898,094 
Foreign Companies?— 
Payments to policyholders............. 24,791,007} 26,724,692} 29,067,298) 34,304,593) 40,277,675 
Generalexpenses ne eens 12,662,589} 13,901,431) 14,638,186} 15,597,059} 15,474,742 
Otheridisbursements...t- 0000 sso ree 692,576 778, 209 1,520,389 1, 806, 954 2,092,437 
Totals, Expenditure?........... 38,146,172) 41,404,332] 45,225,873] 51,708,606} 57,844,854 
Excess of income over expenditure...... 28,492,411] 32,296,675} 36,494,825) 37,581,518] 38,638,298 


1[ncludes income or expenditure on business outside of Canada. 2Income or expenditure in Canada. 


Life Insurance Effected through Fraternal Benefit Societies.—Table 17 
gives statistics of life insurance effected through fraternal benefit societies on the 
members thereof. ‘The rates charged by these societies are computed to be suffi- 
cient to provide the benefit granted, having regard for actuarial principles. Each 
benefit fund of every society must be valued annually by a qualified actuary (Fellow 
of the Institute: of Actuaries, London; of the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland; of 
the Actuarial Society of America; or of the American Institute of Actuaries), and 
unless the actuary certifies to the solvency of each fund a readjustment of rates or 
benefits must be made. The statistics in the first part of this table relate to the 
Canadian societies reporting to the Insurance Department of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, which numbered 10 in 1930, viz., the Alliance Nationale, the Ancient 
Order of Foresters, the Artisans Canadiens-Francais, Canadian Woodmen of the 
World, the Catholic Mutual Benefit Association, the Commercial Travellers’ 
Association of Canada, the Commercial Travellers Mutual Insurance Society, the 
Independent Order “Fior d’Italia’’, the Independent Order of Foresters and the 
Grand Orange Lodge of British America. 

Under an amendment of the Insurance Act, which became effective Jan. 1, 
1920, it became necessary for all foreign fraternal societies previously transacting 
business in Canada under provincial licences to obtain licences under the Insurance 
Act, in order to be permitted to continue to issue new insurance in Canada. Twenty- 
five such societies transacted business in 1930, viz., Aid Association for Lutherans, 
Association Canado-Américaine, Brotherhood of American Yeomen, Catholic Order 
of Foresters, Expressmen’s Mutual Benefit Association, Jewish National Workers’ 
Alliance, Knights of Columbus, Knights of Pythias, Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent 
Association, Lutheran Brotherhood, Lutheran Mutual Aid Society, Maccabees, 
Modern Woodmen of America, National Fraternal Society of the Deaf, National 
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Slovak Society of U.S.A., Sons of Zion, Royal Arcanum, Royal Clan (Order of 
Scottish Clans), Slovene National Benefit Society, Sons of Norway, United Com- 
mercial Travelers of America (accident business only), Verhovay Aid Association, 
Women’s Benefit Association, Women’s Catholic Order of Foresters, Workmen’s 


Circle. 


17.—Life Insurance Effected through Fraternal Benefit Societies, 1926-30. 


Norr.—The figures are for Canadian business only. 


Item. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
CANADIAN SOCIETIES. 
Number of certificates taken............ 13,309 15,475 18,857 20,079 14,598 
Number of certificates become claims.... Ps 3,146 BPA 3,250 3,320 
$ $ $ $ 
Amount paid by members............... 2,861,498} 3,104,177) 2,984,515] 2,981,508} 2,907,347 
Amount of certificates new and taken up..} 11,014,014] 13,867,269) 15,896,261) 15,095,645) 11,255,675 
IN@PAMOUNGHIMORCE. sett wees whos Seeclews 135,723,963) 135,093,703) 136,421,265] 136,107,164] 129,862,173 
Amount of certificates become claims.... 2,527,687| 2,658,332} 2,941,605) 2,776,499} 2,847,823 
ISeneHts PAs es ces.) coe o oeisicleve.o:c'e eahidtaw.c 2,745,405 3,188,977 3,169,951 3,213,574 3,376, 260 
Unsettled claims— 
INGE SISEOCL tite oe nae ae. co Wc coe bes cleteres 165, 663 160, 652 192,374 227,555 196, 006 
GIR ECON Reo ree os siccite ao tes os ensrotcens - 1,000 2,000 e x 
Amount terminated by— 
HAYERES 8 C1 Sie ons ca Ee A Ee ay i BRETT RARE oT 1, 836, 023 2,004,914 2,180,196 2227, 415 Pia, one 
Surrender, expiry, lapse, etc............ 21,098,273) 15,485,133] 15,689,299) 17,172,287) 16,216,935 
Totals, Terminated.......... 22,934,296} 17,440,047) 17,869,495) 19,399,702} 18,390,757 
Assets— 
RUSIRe ELC Ont oe Sietcie's 6 & ole e\eia Sieve o:8'e tye 1,787,554 1,905, 763 2,154,998 2,141,627 2,175,663 
Loans on real estate........ 1 OPA oe 13,204,927} 14,523,005) 15,994,461] 17,205,743) 17,897,910 
HUB) Gijie LENT be oe ae i bea a a en A 12,203,937} 10,581,935) 10,198,992 9,959, 596 9,892,340 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 31,943,034} 32,746,864) 33,964,330} 35,363,109) 36,495,997 
Cash on hand and in banks............. 921,356 942,491 0,342 7,160 728, 528 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 763,704 780, 986 824, 885 849, 206 885,435 
TIWEsiTOMMPNIGM DOTSe. vtec cs nencs ccene +. 333, 609 279,384 272,608 275, 843 284, 242 
MD GHETSASSOL Eats oe hcicie let Sieie oPeiere.e +b-e hive 3,612,092 3,403,796 2204205 2,712,074 2,609, 696 
Totals, Assets!....... 4. -.---| 64,770,218) 65,164,224) 67,265,868} 69,364,358] 70,969,811 
Liabilities— 
RAIS UNSCLUICd 0005 sce sa si sies ne e's 238, 626 225, 026 275, 268 298,934 248, 754. 
ERS: RSE RE eee tai a oie siniis 8 oles sinus 59,585,420} 60,059,878} 61,005,846] 61,578,374] 62,062,212 
OUMOMMADIMIGICS. ees oe oe ce ue durss eee 1, 752,426 1,949, 650 2,093,745 2,023,571 2,150,987 
Totals, Liabilities........... 61,576,472) 62,234,554| 63,374,858} 63,900,879) 64,461,953 
Income— 
PASHORSINOUIES Lins og Seared aoe bs dee se slab els 5, 702,431 6,014,340 6, 041,199 5, 795,297 5,585,562 
HUGE RAUCICUOS. assets ocie o's oi ss PE tt 499,186 527,875 543, 487 536, 441 516, 238 
Interest ANG TENUS-ceccare css eee essck ss 3, 060, 006 3,254, 759 3,378, 298 3,455,537 3,551, 694 
RV GHMOT TOGOMIEE siaracare cc os ajs oocy oie ars's\ 00 2 as sexe 138,979 145, 063 198,129 79,557 0,334 
Totals, Income.............. 9, 400, 602 9,942,037) 10,161,113 9,866,832 9,723,828 
Expenditure— 
PACAILOMMODADOTS s,s eetels «vio s ses. eo = 5,470,254] 5,817,002} 5,795,082] 5,987,451) 6,058,918 
Croneral expenses... esses eeecseeessins 1,731, 975 1,,787,,512 1,695,201 1,699,564 1,577,549 
Totals, Expenditure........ 7,202,229 7,604,514 7,490,283 7,687,015 7,636,467 
Excess of income over expenditure........ 2,198,373) 2,337,523} 2,670,830) 2,179,817} 2,087,361 
FOREIGN SOCIETIES. 
Number of certificates taken......... woe 5,376 5,392 Daaee 4,965 4,315 
Number of certificates become claims.. Hi 790 F 735 : 741 ; 786 : 868 
Amount paid by members............... 1,178,880 1,102,829 973,144 1,061,584 1,065,271 
Amount of certificates new and taken up. 6,158,925 7,045,512 5, 843, 865 5,396,175 4,709,995 
IWGG BINOUNE IN LOTCOM. ... 0c cures. cues’ 57,544,334] 56,961,015} 49,908,304} 51,921,366) 55,436,601 
Amount of certificates become claims.... 859, 923 816,036 752,052 808, 840 920,161 
879,343 809,321 756,424 812,695 899, 186 


WASTE ICL oossc iso's ce'k'e cies ee sce e sale os 


1 The figures given are the book values; the market values of these assets were: $65,563,639 in 1926, 
$66,864,489 in 1927, $68,275,989 in 1928, $69,410,022 in 1929 and $71,510,045 in 1930. 
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17.—Life Insurance Effected through Fraternal Benefit Societies, 1926-30—concluded. 


Notse.—The figures are for Canadian business only. 


Item. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 


FOREIGN SOCIETIES—cone. 


Unsettled claims— 


NOt Tesistedactes crime see eteo seston 78,700 89,339 78, 308 91,688 79, 680 
ReOSistedi hes. axkiks wieide Meee eee eee - - - = - 
Amount terminated by— 
Death 200 ree eee Mote Seen ere 755,148 727,272 678, 684 733,671 746,679 
Surrender, expiry, lapse, etc............ 4,727,145} 7,538,906} 4,383,537) 5,095,397] 5,070,780 
Totals, Terminated.......... 5,482,293] 8,266,178} 5,062,221} 5,829,068] 5,817,459 
Assets— ° 
Realestate gins see aaveret Gah eben onic aise 7,700 - - - - 
Loans:6n real estate: ¢:; ban cn osenes oo ee - - - - 4,500 
Poligysloanss.-ore rece eee ee eee 15,315 12,497 23 , 884 45,505 97,606 
Stocks, bonds and debentures.......... 1,602,099} 1,804,502] 1,887,847) 2,225,355) 2,533,842 
Cash on hand and in banks............. 244, 269 285, 298 235,948 355, 104 162,313 
Interest and rent due and accrued...... 20,009 23 , 203 26, 405 30,323 31, 683 
Duesifrom~mnem bers’)... see tes ee ee oes 76, 980 56, 739 78,151 72,204 77,524 
Other assetsas ee. sae. SER EOE eee eee hes 36 69 468 ~ 
Totals, Assets............... 1,966,375] 2,182,275) 2,252,304) 2,728,959) 2,907,468 
Liabilities— 
Claims nunsettled= .sarsies bareee nee 84, 993 94,749 83 , 257 97,704 90, 889 
IROSET VES: tana Asaacss ER Re Rae Le 5,605,766] 6,506,723} 6,859,496] 7,376,121] 7,967,836 
Other liabilitiess. sass tee bee man ok ‘, 35,183 115, 245 21,345 15,178 18,515 
Totals, Liabilities........... 5,725,942| 6,716,717) 6,964,098] 7,488,998} 8,077,240 
Income— 
ASSESSINENT St eiaher. eens a eee ee 1,241,274 1,181,180) 1,051,521 1,146,134] 1,174,686 
Fees and dues........ eas 245,096 309, 534 289, 455 273,020 281,461 
Interest and rents 88, 406 94,557 118,740 123,814 128,549 
Other receiptsichass «sto gee ee ee 4,782 5,387 5,912] — 8,115 7,819 
Totals, Income.............. 1,579,558] 1,590,658) 1,465,628} 1,551,588) 1,592,515 
Expenditure— 
Paid: toumembers-nc.e ee eae cee 940,330 885,530 813,334 894,513 1,008,530 
General-expensesic: -0.4 sae sees cane 174,421 205, 037 190,350 178,029 192,650 
Totals, Expenditure........ 1,114,751; 1,090,567) 1,003,684) 1,072,542) 1,201,180 
Excess of income over expenditure........ | 464, 807 500, 091 461,944 479, 046 391,335 


Summary of Life Insurance in Canada, 1930.—In addition to the business 
transacted by life insurance companies incorporated by the Dominion Parliament 
to carry on business throughout Canada, a considerable volume of business is also 
transacted by companies operating under provincial licences or otherwise permitted 
by the Provincial Governments to carry on such transactions. Statistics of these 
provincial companies have been collected since 1915 by the Department of Insur- 
ance. ‘Table 18, showing policies issued and in force, premiums received and losses 
paid, as at Dec. 31, 1930, summarizes the volume of business done by both life 
companies and fraternal societies as Dominion and provincial licensees in -that 


year. 
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18.—Dominion and Provincial Life Insurance in Canada, 1930. 


New Policies Net Net Net 
Business Transacted by— Effected |In Force Dec.}| Premiums Claims 
(net). 31. Received. Paid. 
ans : $ $ $ $ 
1. Dominion Licensees— 
(a) Life insurance companies.............. 884,754,248! 6,492,428,676] 220,529,911 54,870,041 
(b)iBraternals S\ii./5.. S08... ¢ mae meets ti oy 15,965,670] 185,288,774 3,972,618 3,811,647 
Totals for Dominion Companies... . 900,719,918) 6,677,717,450) 224,502,529 58, 681, 688 
2. Provincial Licensees— 
(a) Provincial companies within provinces 
by which they are incorporated— 
(i) Worfe eon panies. 2.:...0<. oes. 6 ec 12,437,071 68,195,261 1,933, 485 659, 883 
(29S Fraternaisss.. «coc somwwe sce cea 3, 146, 224 51,752,377 1,469, 154 1, 203, 537 
(b) Provincial companies in provinces 
other than those by which they are 
incorporated— 
(1). Life companies...............;. 7,091, 453 27,460, 149 746,518 347, 792 
fa) ceravernais, -.. cote ee hoses 5 > 3,277, 767 43, 182,178 883,271 603, 821 
Totals for Provincial Companies. ... 25,952,515, 190,589,965 5,032, 428 2,815,033 
Grand Totals..................... 926,672,433] 6,868,307,415| 229,534,957 61, 496, 721 


Section 3.—Miscellaneous Insurance. 


Since 1875 the growth of insurance business other than fire and life has been 
a steady one. The report of the Superintendent of Insurance for the calendar 
year 1880 shows that the number of companies duly licensed for the transaction of 
accident, guarantee, plate glass and steam boiler insurance—the only four classes of 
miscellaneous insurance then transacted—was 5, 3, 1 and 1 respectively. The report 
for the year 1930 shows that miscellaneous insurance in Canada now includes: 
accident, sickness, automobile, burglary, explosion, forgery, guarantee, leakage, 
_ steam boiler, title, tornado, live-stock insurance, etc. In 1880 10 companies trans- 
acted business of the miscellaneous kind, but in 1930 such insurance was sold by 246 
companies, of which 52 were Canadian, 61 British and 133 foreign; 175 of these 246 
companies also transacted fire insurance. In addition, 12 fraternal orders or societies 
carried on sickness insurance as well as life insurance business. 


Accident Insurance.—The first licence of thiskind was issued to the Travelers’ 
Co., of Hartford, Conn., in 1868. The first licence to a Canadian company was issued 
to the Accident Insurance Co. of Canada, which was organized in 1872 and com- 
menced business in 1874. Much accident insurance has also been sold by companies 
doing primarily a life insurance business. Seventy-two companies transacted acci- 
dent insurance in 1930. . 


Automobile Insurance.—This is now one of the most important branches 
of the miscellaneous class of insurance. Premiums increased from $80,446 in 1910 
. to $573,604 in 1915 and to $16,827,604 in 1929; for 1930 they reached $18,260,176, 
showing an increase of nearly 9 p.c. for the year although there was an increase of 
32 p.c. for 1929 as compared with 1928. There has been an increase in the number 
of companies from 7 to 162 during the 20-year period. 


Plate Glass Insurance.—Policies were first sold in Canada by the Metro- 
politan Plate Glass Insurance Co., a United States’ concern, which withdrew from 
Canada during 1882 to avoid business restrictions. The 73 companies operating 
in Canada in 1930 received premiums of $553,842 and incurred claims of $268,924. 
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Burglary Insurance.—In 1893 only one company issued burglary policies. 
A second followed in 1905 and in 1910 5 companies were operating, while at the 
end of 1930 68 companies were reported as having sold this type of insurance during 
the year. The premium income of these companies amounted in 1930 to $1,156,050 
and the losses incurred amounted to $364,896. 


Hail Insurance.—Insurance against hailstorms is a class of business of com- 
paratively recent development in Canada. During the year 1930 42 insurance 
companies undertook this class of risk, the premiums written amounting to $2,856,- 
091 and the losses incurred to $2,592,646. The total premiums for the 19 years 
during which this business has been carried on in Canada amounted to $64,448,610 
and the total losses paid to $44,646,248. 


19.—Insurance other than Fire and Life, 1930.1 


; Unsettled Claims. 
Type of Insurance. ts Socks _ eat ——.-—— 
oe bo 7 * |Not Resisted.| Resisted. 

$ $ $ $ 
Guarantee (uidelity er aiseiascccc cre cece 1,341, 863 848, 487 444,929 69, 208 
Guaranteca(Sutety,)tats.ay so ercererteteeiercresy ere 1, 162, 636 344, 761 281, 863 70, 753 
PersonaltAcerdentererm..cecc cna ce een 3,437,519 1,505, 007 534,557 38,549 
Personal Accident and Sickness............... 1,849, 624 1,126, 884 231, 848 - 
Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Com- 

PONSALLON:. Ameen Eee eho t oe cess cere 4,639, 789 2,541,798 2,623,821 11,450 
Other Accident Imsurance.......5..... 5060s: 1,728, 849 625, 587 367, 926 25,411 
SICkKNOSStte cena ee eee ree ono 1, 784,377 1,032,870 311,126 3,500 
Burglatyises ae. cock kei ecieees 6 ee ere 1,156, 050 364, 896 73, 048 2,675. 
SteamuB oilensnie ces co aac ese ote aa trates 617, 982 42,758 20,489 - 
Hail aeons hats eae tag. seen ee 2,856, 091 2,592,646 3,459 2,300 
Infandelransportations.-srchasce one cee oe ae 1,019,359 430,211 101, 864 - 
Plate Glass seen. tet ee ee ee 553, 842 268, 924 27,147 - 
Automobile tkae loot eae neces 8. ie es Pe 18,260,176 10, 043, 063 3,913,492 179,129 
VE OLOCK enc tec eee Tae oe eee 59,428 88, 992 28,975 500 
ROTNAC ORES, Meat. she pee cca ce AO: 160, 208 39, 063 3,444 - 
March quakGscme pane sca ree ee 6,191 500 = ~ 
FORZORY Aa ee ote eon aie Oe 51,590 28, 254 4,651 50, 000 

Dine coe ia ecw. AY aaa ens oes slo, ee Od 12,428 6,490 - - 
Crediteas ee tree acs a checehcee ac aie 365, 466 313,088 154, 833 1,100 
BlectricalMachinerye sans. a eee 147,470 67, 607 9,486 - 
Braud seo oe eae ss Sos es 37,917 15,181 ~ - 
A VIGCION Se noes Ee oe ee ee 187, 787 336, 475 192,832 14, 000 


1 Dominion licensees only. 


20.—Income and Expenditure, and Assets and Liabilities of Canadian Companies 
Doing only Insurance Business other than Fire and Life, 1930. 


ae of yee of 
Expendi- | “neome Liabili- nate 
Company. Income Pp over Assets. : over 
ture Expendi- ties.? Liabili- 
ture. ties. 

f $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Boiler Inspection............ 401,877 338, 957 62,920 965,438 434,742 530, 696 
Chartered rust.cs ct. 391, 839 357, 483 34,356} 4,408,0743] 38,229,257) 1,118,816 
Confederation Life.......... 10, 606 2,548 8, 062 90,330 2,056 88 , 274 
Fidelity Insurance.......... 329, 263 328,978 285 504,515 217,204 287,312 
T. Eaton General........... 22327) 2,733 19,594 153,708 1,647 152,161 
Guarantee Co. of North 

ATIETICAMS Phot tie aecie ok 756, 073 667,570 88,504} 4,277,665 1,128,700} 3,148,965 
WONGdON Wile ses cee eee 94,671 91,461 3,210 126, 767 43,763 83, 004 
Merchants’ Casualty........ 372, 102 356, 045 16, 058 378, 893 241,931 136, 962 
North American Accident... 123,109 131,595 8,486 377, 955 39, 206 338, 749 
Premier Guarantee.......... 18, 857 28,311 9,455 101,414 17, 864 83,550 
Protective Association...... 451,153 438, 526 12,627 326,526 1638 , 242 163 , 284 
Royal Guardians............ 4,585 2,841 1,744 20,524 7,596 12,928 

Totalse enews 2,976,462) 2,747,048 229,419} 11,731,809] 5,527,208] 6,204,601 


2 Not including capital stock. 3 Including $1,409,403 loans on collateral. 
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21.—Income and Expenditure in Canada of Companies, other than Canadian, Doing 
only Insurance Business other than Fire and Life, 1930. 


Company. 


PANIONLGAL ett acts Spaxcie sere 6-300 
KOTO [NGem nity orccv So 5-5) 299; 
Aero Insurance............... 
PRN CasU alt yeecusioes ss 4 siaers 
Vth aS Pr Tae ee eee ee 
American and Foreign........ 
American Automobile Fire... 
American Automobile........ 
American Credit............. 
PATMDETICAN OUNCE. os cca c ceo: 
Bankers’ Indemnity 
British and Foreign.......... 
Century Indemnity........... 
Connecticut General.......... 
Constitution Indemnity....... 
Continental Casualty......... 
Employers’ Reinsurance...... 
Fidelity and Casualty........ 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity.. 
General Casualty of Paris.... 
General Casualty of America. 
General Exchange............ 
General Indemnity........... 
General Reinsurance.......... 
Hartford Accident............ 
Hartford Live Stock......... 
Hartford Steam Boiler....... 
Tiomio (idewnILy:..- 5.0.0. so 
Indemnity Insurance Co...... 
International Fidelity. ....... 
Tiloyd's: Casualty. ci.wis.c. cic%.0- 
Loyal Protective............. 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Cas- 

ME Etrwre eae cele so civ cee 
Maryland Casualty........... 
Metropolitan Casualty........ 
Metropolitan Life............. 
Monarch Accident............ 
National Surety.............. 
National Union Indemnity... 
New York Casualty.......... 
New York Indemnity........ 
Northwest Casualty.......... 
Occidental Diles..cccc. see dees 
OpennsMaAriINeG 254.5 foes. os soo oe 
Preferred. Accident........... 
Prudential Insurance.......... 
Ridgely Protective........... 
Biged Ball MLeTCUTY.....0% o0s 3 0 
Standard Marine............. 


eee eee eens 


PBANSPOT LALION Nites e ie otis oe « 
Travelers’ Indemnity........ 

Travelers’ Insurance.......... 
United States Casualty....... 
United States Fidelity....... 
Zurich 


ee oY 


Income. 


Interest 
Pre- and Divi- 
miums. dends 
Earned. 
$ $ 
50,583 4,628 
19,109 879 
65,478 879 
31,405 4,447 
16,242 5,117 
4,613 il 
355, 826 479 
717,639 790 
232,747 4,761 
61, 902 5,134 
14,642 5, 250 
Nil 5,990 
59,186 15,000 
il 2,125 
— 10,573 ap Wa Wy 
746, 365 24,895 
207,540 4,247 
8 12,798 
Nil Nil 
169, 850 17,128 
37,794 7,774 
448,181 18, 900 
1,591 501 
Nil 7,250 
190, 467 13, 883 
24,114 3,383 
15,713 2,500 
Nil 11,016 
129,349 17, 428 
5,956 Nil 
293,014 16,481 
270, 054 5,828 
335,941 7,202 
736, 040 33,458 
97,559 24,000 


Total 
Exxpendi- 
ture. 


65, 659 


256, 566 
244,516 


310,3191 
660,351 
94,932 
486, 189 


Nil 
1,009, 124 
489, 660 


Expenditure. 
Net General 
Losses | Expendi- 
Incurred.|° ture. 
$ $ 
46,310 19,348 
135532 8,461 
153, 068 19,892 
Tove) 19,318 
4,065 7,296 
- 155 1,452 
151,691 129,815 
399, 760 253, 624 
143, 462 97,930 
137, 072 16, 722 
27,525 3,803 
Nil 127 
36, 024 26, 849 
il Nil 
21,156),— + + 1,952 
355, 850 361, 625 
49,099 71, 786 
4,907 3,155 
Nil Nil 
81,816 114, 862 
23,300 19, 671 
349, 997 75,456 
il 1, 087 
5,015) — 182 
103, 536 83, 685 
25,647 10, 044 
Nil Nil 
Nil Nil, 
135,610 80, 569 
1,14 788 
151,949 104, 616 
155, 363 89,154 
161, 225 100, 132 
356, 443 303, 908 
- 28,577 66,355 
349,713 136,476 
50,941 31, 856 
336, 688 179, 902 
50,877 Holo 
163 , 697 56,344 
36,047 83 , 926 
19,364 17,814 
Nil Nil 
Nil Nil 
56, 682 59, 758 
488 900 
52,156 37,246 
39, 260 13, 837 
47 77 
Nil 890 
2,775 2,934 
368,882} 305,520 
670,905 502, 243 
Nil Nil 
454,074 555,050 
270,918 218,742 


Excess of 
Income 
Over 
Expendi- 
ture. 


i 
295,798 
23,498 


Se ee ee Oe ee ee, 


76, 850 2,576 
391, 093 23,870 
97,614 8,947 
165 , 095 8,446 
145, 655 9,240 
26,959 1,964 
Nil Nil 
Nil Nil 
129, 836 10,211 
5, 687 il 
82,339 2,004 
43 , 245 2,449 
450 500 
3, 069 495 
9,691 Nil 
670,013 33,439 
1,333,776 55,772 
i Nil 
1,257, 005 47,917 
437,481 28,701 
10, 794, 312 


539, 949] 11,357, 862)| 6,067,229) 4,348, 029/10, 464, 220 


893, 642 


1 Including $48,962 dividends or savings credited to subscribers. 
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22.—Dominion and Provincial Insurance in Canada, other than 
Fire and Life, 1930. 
NET PREMIUMS RECEIVED. 
Provincial Licensees. 
Prov’ Cos. | P Sige 
: Poviinion rov. Cos. | Prov. Cos. Grand 
Class of Business. : within Jin Provinces Total 
Licensees. | provinces | other than | Provincial Total. 
y which | those by | Licensees. 
they are |which they 
Incorp are Incorp. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
AccidentaG)) -bersonal.n see cack 3,437,519 3,613 None 3,613 3,441, 132 
(2) Employers’ Liability -and 
Workmen’s Compensation....} 4,639,789. 817, 743 597, 654 1,415,397 | 6,055,186 
(3 wOther eres vaceteeane 1,728,849 40,747 5,174 45,921 1,774,770 
Accident and Sickness Combined........ 1,849, 664 121, 663 59,691 181,354 | 2,031,018 
ANTOMODILSSacam omc cue oni 18,260, 176 641,105 260, 197 901,302 | 19,161,478 
ANISCION Seca tne feck oe Dee eee 187, 787 None None None 187, 787 
Bureiaryetye te tos ee pee tthe cor eres 1, 156, 050 22,210 4,470 26,680 | 1,182,730 
CTECIE cca yee ere eee Cr eae oes 365, 466 None None None 365, 466 
Wart DQUtkerencay oe ee ee eee rae 6,191 None None None 6,191 
Hilectrical Machinery son tree cic pees 147,470 None None’ None 147,470 
HOreery,.2 fay ce Re ee eee 51,590 None None None 51,590 
ue Bee, a aati 5 Met oen there eae ; Bae ae None None None 37,917 
uarantee (Fidelity)........... Doe ween ,o41, 1 
Guarantee! (Surety). tac; toe ceed eee 1,162, 636 88, 0867 24,9491 113,0351) 2,617,534 
DS EERO bits etn ater pate Vaan OO ONE tara Cr bel ae! 2,856, 091 1,053, 652 None 1,053,652 | 3,909,743 
Inland! Transportation: sess2. 2 boo deol 1,019,359 7,254 4,416 11,670 | 1,031,029 
Liver stocktsratancrs seems: cee SU eeee ere 59,428 None None None 59,428 
BlateiGlacs.f ose aet een es eee eee 553, 842 54, 653 fas DAE 56,870 610, 712 
AIR a feet ayd he Lea Noe ae Sees 12,428 Yone None None 12,428 
DICKNESS Aca gs oe eae eee Ree ee 1,784,377 17,295 3,203 20,498 | 1,804,875 
Sprinkler eer atassss dee ceases cee en ,379 None None None 17,379 
Steamr Boilers. isiyee cies ec etees eee eee 617,982 None None None 617,982 
‘Titles, 2 <Aeee oce ore eet tee ees one None None None None 
ALOTMAGOSS Prag mnaie oe Aree Lae Sa ee ess 160, 208 None None None 160, 208 
Weather iaaccoct ecceee siete: mane None 51,820 4,697 56,517 56,517 
MOtalsy 3 ceca sects see eee 41,454,061 | 2,919,841 966,668 | 3,886,5093| 45,330,570 
NET LOSSES INCURRED. 
Acerdenta(l)bersonale ss. avec. Serene 1,505,007 2,422 None 2,422 1,507,429 
(2) Employers’ Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensation....| 2,541,798 431,867 281,488 713,355 | 3,255,153 
(SOPOT Srey stele Seeds, eee 625,587 17,767 3,219 20,986 646,573 
Accident and Sickness Combined........ 1,126,884 45,431 21,878 67,309 1,194,193 
AutonvObilemcecesccn «tacee cin on oer te 10, 043, 063 367, 181 170, 060 537,241 | 10,580,304 . 
AVANTION SH yun ke Gslana came renin e 336,475 None None None 336,475 ; 
Burglary 5... neti ois denen ech ae eee 364, 896 13,706 1,061 14, 767 379, 663 
Credit. foe ates oer Keer ere ee 313, 088 None None None 313, 088 
Marthovake: wacen 2 dow! aan eee 500 None None None 500 
Mlectrical Machinery 4.0.0 neck. seen tae 67, 607 None None None 67, 607 : 
OL POLY, cctk eee ce RT ee Pee meee 28, 254 None None None 28, 254 ; 
es Bi a ee: : Beinn ok Se veh at ie ae ares None None None 15,181 
uarantee (EIGetY) J... eee ce pee ; 
Guarantee (Surety) 44.00 tone ticsie eee 344,761 } 17, 1561 151 17,1711) 1,210,419 
Ns C7 bidee eae Pane) pained ERT, AC gs Mpa Jae Re) tl 2 2,592, 646 806, 912 None 806, 912 3,399, 558 q 
Inland LransporcatiONear: <0 eee: 367, 288 6, 282 776 7,058 374,346 4 
Dine Stocks meres nocmrts see hee eee 88, 992 None None None 88, 992 
BlagerGlassre since 2 atte fo dee ce 268, 924 34, 789 1,196 35, 985 uy 4,909 : 
FRB renee tebe ee eat ee See ae 6,490 None None one 0 ; 
SICKNESS ey eet on een ok eee 1,032,870 6, 659 2,466 9,125} 1,041,995 . 
SDR K Gr 2 ferecee ce et tees ae ee eee eee 6,211 None None one 6, . 
Steam: Bollerye etek tern sae ee 42,758 None None None 42,758 | 
gh Fe College el mi te i ai ea ee RRS Sa one None None None None : 
‘ROPBAGOss ee ieee te ee een 39, 063 None None None 39, 063 | 
Woathorst pce cece. Pek Mae aero ok None 13, 602 367 13, 969 13, 969 
Totals sere ete on eras 22,606,830 | 1,763,774 25246,3004) 24,853, 1304 


482,526 


1 Provincial companies did not furnish a separation of guarantee figures. 
2 This business was transacted by a company not holding a licence to transact fire insurance. 
2 8 Excluding $2,002,189 premiums of Fraternal Benefit Societies for Accident, Sickness and Funeral 
usiness. 
4FEixcluding $861,580 losses of Fraternal Benefit Societies for Accident, Sickness and Funeral business 
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Section 4.—Government Annuities. 


In the early years of the 20th century, there arose throughout the civilized 
world a distinct movement in favour of ameliorating the living conditions of the 
less well-off members of society. One form which this movement took in the 
United Kingdom was that of old age pensions, granted by the State as a gift to its 
poorer citizens, whose earnings were very generally insufficient to permit of a margin 
of saving. In Canada, where wages were higher and a margin of saving was pos- 
sible, the movement at first took the form of providing, by establishing Government 
annuities, an absolutely safe investment for such savings, which had only too often 
been lost through the inexperience of their owners, leaving the latter a burden upon 
the charity of relatives or of the public.!. The cost of administering these annuities 
is borne by the Dominion Government. 


Under the Government Annuities Act (Chapter 5 of the Statutes of 1908, 
now incorporated, with amendments, in c. 7, R.S.C., 1927), His Majesty the King, 
represented by the Minister (at present the Minister of Labour), may sell to persons 
over the age of 5 years, domiciled or resident in Canada, immediate or deferred 
annuities of not less than $10 nor more than $1,200 (1) for the life of the annuitant, 
(2) for a term of years certain, not exceeding 20 years, or for the life of the annuitant, 
whichever period shall be the longer, or (3) to any two persons domiciled in Canada 
during their joint lives, and with or without continuation to the survivor. The 
property and interest of any annuitant in any contract for an annuity is neither 
transferable nor attachable. The purchaser may contract that, in the event of the 
death of the annuitant before the date fixed for the annuity to begin, all money paid 
shall be refunded to the purchaser or his legal representatives with interest at the 
rate of 4 p.c. compounded yearly. 


The Government Annuities Act was amended by c. 12 of the Statutes of 1925, _ 
reducing the minimum annuity purchasable from $50 to $10, and by c. 33 of the 
Statutes of 1931, limiting the amount of annuity obtainable on the life of one person 
or on the lives of two persons jointly to $1,200 a year. 


From Sept. 1, 1908, the date of the inception of the Annuities Branch, up to 
and inclusive of Mar. 31, 1931, the total number of annuity contracts issued was 
13,293. Of these contracts, 1,512 have been cancelled, leaving in force on Mar. 31, 
1931, 11,781 contracts. The total amount of purchase money received during the 
same period was $28,472,321. Table 23 gives the details of annuities contracted 
for and purchase money received from 1909 to 1931, by years. 


1 A Dominion-Provincial non-contributory scheme of old age pensions, providing for the payment, to 
persons 70 years and over, of pensions not exceeding $20 per month, contributed in equal parts by the Do- 
minion and the provinces which become parties to the scheme, was enacted by chapter 35 of the Dominion 
Statutes of 1927. The system is now in effect in British Columbia, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
Ontario and the Northwest Territories. For further particulars, see pp. 659-663. 
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23.—Government Annuities Contracted for, and Purchase Money Received, fiscal 
years ended Mar. 31, 1909-31. 


Purchase 
Fiscal Years. Contracts. Money 
Received. 

= No. $ 
60) 010 ip eet Pa na RI ete ee nee A aa oa teen Hine Om Reo eae Lk SoC 66 50,391 
1910 ccd od tore 3s Re Coe OE Pe ee ere TE Ee I ee 566 434,491 
POU vcard Bos FER, Oe IE CRI SBOE eae A Oe can Se I 1,069 393,441 
i Ko ene Rae k My Ne act RA Ran Seo. WON oT ehies Spl ae emp ee ae a heey St 1,032 441,601 
AQIS. eet. eres. See KE IES RS ER ER I ERE 373 417,136 
0 OW atpan 7 ee eye ears ny PSM nea OE eee ant a Rack Sate iho Cas Oo AMC Re Om mole eas oc na 318 390, 887 
AOL Doe caveacewh, h oeehd ane epg RN RE « RSET cte RR ters nate PL, SRO Une ea 264 314, 765 
19V6}<s..ciet ceedesen oh theetet ies onan Soares eee vane. Bares meet ake ce eee 325 441,696 
12s A A A Bo TINS Satan eRe Se OR Ye ee ee eerie Sa eS Si Te Be ee 285 432,272 
[oh eee ee eee, et ee eS eR Aree Carin Toe MATTEL Oh Oo Deo ee COOn okie 187 332,792 
6 OOS Re a ea yer ee ein Gree ee tetera GL Bary ke RRR cit oh EO Re OOO COMBTE 147 322,154 
LOQO .ccacrced oe es bo RET ee TRS IS oS. SRC EIR. AED See eer Serer 204 408.719 
1 Ly.) Nees One eee ne panne eum MPA Cntr CADE ey URED) a cohcano tes tis can oata Stic 46 195 531, 800 
1 AS een aE ea a 2 eS aN Fert Dre er SCE ry coat 5 PROPRIA OOO OTIAS ARES OOS Oe GE Cea 748, 160 
1 Kp 22 i oes ag re erie eee eRe NEG Ce eet IES Rr Abc ee cere Creag Me ma Boge sikh & 339 1,028, 353 
Re a a eae eee ana rate, RTI TORY eS Oro ao Oa Soe eS ED ee ae 409 1,458,819 
LSPA ia mee ya ree Scrat airy pats Rieger ome ial on OE orc 9. OPI TA Oi, imeem ayenA yo 486 1, 606, 822 
LOD Gare ante ta teentc: ar REI retin 2 via BER sche aleks Murky ae AI Oh Ory Hare aaa aoe TRI 668 1,938,921 
A RYDE ike see ent oa IC gens nett el a SE tea Et Sor Se Se SR ae Ge AR Batt oc 503 1,894, 885 
PODS MER ree cee care ee Tara ce tito ococnis: a aracevo eachar or Stereiahchensiomnberenerecske aie naiacaus: crane ore teteneme eroter e22e 3, 843, 088 
HOD 9 Pete Be aces ty crete cabeyy lec sqelereceusunis ol sueforensicteatome ecciseote Pe Sta th casuc ieee, Pet E hectares ae ate 1,328 4,272,419 
TN OSOe reese ctoac resents ota erence ie ais Wisi Mriatalecorente etiednue cistern crateteretchatere mtrekauateistore core oR eI 1, 257 3,156,475 
1 ah ARS ener aia oe de ROS eI GrTS OAD OGc ate aorta ol Serra Gam ae nob D 1,772 3,612, 234 

"POG als $55. crow oes ac, aiiie siscelo rare cided CRI ae ae ean eee 13,293 28,472,321 


1Seven months. 

Statistics of the Annuities Fund and value of all contracts issued are given in 
Tables 24 and 25. From Sept. 1, 1908, to Mar. 31, 1931, 13,293 annuities had been 
issued. On Mar. 81, 1931, 4,561 immediate annuities and 7,220 deferred annuities 
were in force. The total value of these annuities on that date was $23,568,894 
and the amount of annuities purchased was $4,666,507. 

24.—Government Annuities Fund Statement, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1928-31. 


Item. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
$ $ $ $ 
ASSETS. 
HungratwbeginnineOl years cies socidaciicatesines cee Or 11,446,119} 14,719,484; 18,369,100} 20,612,250 
Receipts during the year, less payments............... 3,273,365} 3,649,616 2,243,150} 2,694,704 
Mind atiend Ol yearn. aes en ete ias caterer ae 14,719,484) 18,369,100} 20,612,250) 23,306,954 . 
; LIABILITIES. 
Net present value of all outstanding contracts......... 14,852,328} 18,335,193] 20,720,895) 23,568,894 
RECEIPTS. 

Horsunmed#@iste Annuities: o.csseacs8- hcld cian eon 3,156,877| 3,607,110) 2,484,818) 2,650,506 
For Deferred Annuities............ mh Set Brice ink ch Siorg 702,185 673, 274 682, 887 992, 843 
EniLOrest One Mun Gap een et ae ke oe a Bae ae eae : 493 , 965 638, 889 757 , 393 843 , 374 
ROU Sn ei ec eee ee ee ee ee Teer 500 1,056 184 1,679 
For amount transferred to maintain Reserve.......... - 132,844 = 108, 644 

Motals 5500 Shae a eee 4,353,527, 5,053,173] 3,925,282) 4,597,046 

PAYMENTS. 

Annuitizs paid under Immediate Contracts............ 1,043,766 1,368,542 1, 646, 699 1,849,413 
Returniof Premiums.withanterestsnccs< oh ssuiecie te 20, 422 27, 051 24,203 22,795 
Return of Premiums without interest................. 15,974 7,965 11, 230 30,133 
Add balance:at end OMYearrcucec oe ok ee eee 3,273,365] 3,649,615} 2,243,150] 2,694,705 

Totals ic. angeensose, eee eee 4,353,527, 5,053,173, 3,925,282) 4,597,046 
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25.—Valuation, on Mar. 31, 1930 and 1931, of Annuity Contracts Issued pursuant to 
the Government Annuities Act, 1908. 


Total 


' Value on 
Mar. 31, 
1930, of 

Annuities 

Purchased. 


1931. 


ee ee ee eee 


1930. 
Description of Contract. 
Amount 
Number. of 
Annuities. 

$ 
1—Immediate Annuities..... 2,497 1,159, 669 
2—Guaranteed Annuities.... 991 330, 266 
3—Last Survivor Annuities. 524 288, 970 
4—Deferred Annuities....... 6,171 2,114,218 
Wotals..... Sia 10,183) 3,893,123 


9,209, 660 
3,390, 243 
3,245,270 
4,875,722 


20,720,895 


1,282,175 
368, 054 
332,931 


-2, 683,347 
4,666,507 


10,313,299 
3,754, 671 
3,705, 453 
5,795,471 


23,568, 894 


It will be seen from the statements above that Government Annuities have 
grown steadily in favour, especially since 1921. 
received was the highest in 1928 and 1929, but the number of contracts entered into 
reached a maximum in 1931 when it exceeded the 1929 figure by 444. Both these 
conditions are natural in the light of economic conditions prevailing during and 
since 1929. The fund which on March 31, 1931, had been in existence for nearly 
twenty-two years shows a particularly healthy growth and from 1928 to 1931 has 


increased from $14,719,000 to $23,307,000. 


The actual purchase money 


CHAPTER XXIV.—COMMERCIAL FAILURES. 


According to section 91 of the British North America Act, “the exclusive 
legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada” extends to bankruptcy and 
insolvency legislation, and an Insolvency Act (32-33 Vict., c. 16) was actually passed 
by the Dominion Parliament in 1869 applying to the four original provinces. This 
Act was in force for four years and was renewed by c. 46 of the Statutes of 1874, 
while in 1875 a new Insolvency Act (88 Vict., c. 16) applicable to the whole Dominion 
was passed, but was repealed in 1880. After this there was no Dominion legislation 
on the subject of bankruptcy until 1919. During the interval of nearly 40 years 
commercial failures were handled under provincial legislation, and the statistics 
relating to such failures during this period were compiled and published by Dun’s 
and Bradstreet’s commercial agencies. In 1919 a general Dominion Bankruptcy 
Act was passed (9-10 Geo. V, c. 36). Statistics of commercial failures dealt with 
under this Act since it came into force in 1920 have been compiled and published 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. (See pp. 829-830.) 

The history of commercial failures in Canada is traced by years from 1900 in 
Table 1. Both Bradstreet’s and Dun’s records are included for comparative pur- 
poses. The two sets of records are shown in the table to have the same general 
tendency so far as numbers of failures are concerned. Dun’s record, however, 
ordinarily shows a rather larger number of failures, and considerably larger assets 
and liabilities than Bradstreet’s. 


1.—Commercial Failures in Canada, with Their Assets and Liabilities, According to 
Bradstreet’s and Dun’s Records, for the calendar years 1900-31. 


Bradstreet’s. Dun’s. 
Year. | 
Failures. Assets. Liabilities. || Failures. Assets. Liabilities. 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
TO00 See her Sas rn do ce ere 1,337 | 4,246,693 | 10,785,601 1,355 | 8,202,898 | 11,613,208 
190 eee eee 1,379 5,264,551 | 11,783,837 1,341 7, 686, 823 10,811, 671 
1902-2365 oa ee eee 1,095 | 3,602,542] 8,546,365 1,101 | 7,772,418 | 10,934,777 
1908 Sor ee ie eee 958 3,870, 605 8,372,011 978 4,872,422 7,552, 724 
19048 Bas SR sen ee 1 ba les 4,137,418 | 10,019,311 1,246 8,555,875 11,394,117 
90D Re eee, corre ts Se 1,430 | 6,584,191 | 13,879,700 1,347 | 6,822,005 9,854, 659 
TOG ee od server srenero ors arerers oe 1, 239 4,305,076 9,450,093 1,184 6,499, 052 9,085,773 
IDO CE ren crs ccc 1,365 | 5,276,698 | 11,735,272 1,278 | 9,443,227 | 13,221,250 
QOS Ses ee, Sirti Pa Wee, 1,715 | 7,770,207 | 17,582,304 1,640 | 12,008,113 | 14,931,790 
BO 9 Tay Stes Poe Bia Nn he Ae a 1,588 6,195,515 | 12,811,184 1,442 | 10,318,511 12,982,800 
LD Oe etm re os caecty. ay cei 1,469 7,075,347 | 15,712,586 1,262 | 11,013,396 14,514, 650 
1 OPS eae a en eee 1,401 | 6,420,331 | 13,086,946 1,332 | 9,964,404 | 13,491,196 
U LOH DLAs ee pe mr Se eee a A 1,312 | 53611,675 |) 12,3557282 1,357 | 8,783,409 | 12,316,396 
LO She Mere ren at tak ev ee 1,827 | 8,140,990 | 16,650,450 1,719 | 12,658,979 | 16,979,406 
191A ee se. ee 2,886 | 13,507,536 | 30,693,658 2,892 | 30,888,363 | 34,996, 694 
1GID RSE ee Se oe 2,621 | 14,227,192 | 32,134,312 2,652 | 39,243,658 | 40,676,621 
1 reek ie bart ae ee 1,772 | 6,349,078 | 15,952,684 1,677 | 19,610,703 | 24,985,908 
i AUT V 6s gear tepP eT a Pathe ne Me aie eS 1,109 6,207,512 | 13,616, 822 1,088 | 12,994,179 18,108,347 | 
1 ee ee a Re cee As Aes Bn 814 | 5,354,727 | 12,413,536 873 | 11,246,341 | 14,502,477 
LOUD Ee mvt inst krs cont eae ee eee 625 5,089,534 | 10,095, 232 751 | 10,731,541 16, 224, 259 
DOD Feri ai ees, er ee 966 | 10,478,465 | 20,808,053 1,034 | 17,501,332 | 24,719,111 
1OQUE Aer Saarinen 2,350 | 21,489,236 | 48,553, 757 2,379 | 55,114,487 | 68,947,140 
ODD ee cay Meret renokes 3,185 | 23,933,136 | 55,047,342 3,630 | 62,424,514 | 76,314,674 
TO 23 Ree) oan, ae ras 2,915 | 21,619,354 | 51,416, 766 3,197 | 45,480,216 | 61,853,697 
AO DAR ee ine ert ons sg oe 2,287 | 16,553,935 | 42,278,195 2,445 | 47,590,367 63,325,975 
LOR a a” ae ee at ee 2,094 | 14,511,917 | 35,505,951 2,337 | 32,518,709 | 45,399,425 
1926 ions Geen. Nt cata tte ae 2,085 | 11,316,925 | 27,414,401 2,172 | 25,325,884 | 36,574,913 
1 Vat (ara est Stes 2 0 SEN 1,993 | 10,617,083 | 25,846, 247 2,154 | 24,312,741 34,177,441 
TODS eevee ea nether pe eens oe oe 1,863 | 14,182,652 | 36,451,242 2,100 | 36,179,540 52,895,907 
1900S ie. Cmte cao tat ee 2,091 | 11,527,584 | 31,990,900 2,286 | 29,528,527 | 44,299,881 
1980 se es acc Boece oe 2,393 | 20,497,972 | 45,007,299 2,705 | 39,231,654 | 56,289,560 
193 pen tan eres eee 2,721 ' 20,893,645 | 46,058, 639 2,516 ' 37,014,665 ' 51,914,404 
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Failures by Branches of Business.—The majority of the commercial fail- 
ures of the country are always to be found among the trading establishments. 
Thus, according to Dun’s records, out of a total of 2,516 commercial failures in the 


Dominion in 1931, 1,724 were those of trading establishments. 


The aggregate 


liabilities of the 559 manufacturers who failed in 1931, however, were larger in 


proportion than those of the traders. 


The figures are given by these broad groups 


for the years from 1915 to 1931 in Table 2, while the failures of manufacturers and 


traders are further analysed for the years 1929 to 1931 in Table 3. 


2.—Commercial Failures, by Provinces and Classes, for the calendar year 1931, with 


Totals for Canada, 1915-30 [From Dun’s Review]. 
Norre.— Newfoundland included in totals, 1915-1931. 


Total Commercial. Manufacturing. 
Province. ———_ 
No. Assets. Liabilities. | No. | Liabilities. 
$ $ $ - 
PINCH UWL TIMING... fac ccc tec este coe ete 8 9,685 38,529 - 
NGS WOOD IeAect ce eine alone < cic cov ciate ion sibs Wee ss 65 178,614 664, 824 133,919 
Ney bet MSMy ae ie sete ats, « ciel Sk cies Sainis® Sacre ce se 67 376, 894 701,127 32,110 
SID ONCE is tly RE ey ey ceeM a Re NE Ral ae ie etal aie? 997 | 16,185,493 | 23,359, 403 5, 276, 199 
MOMSEN Ree ee ee cise ck oS eas ae AS 8 Sk 664 | 12,087,079 | 15,158,133 5,021,022 
MEPILODa Teeny rt cat tn Skee Se eas 220 3,454, 727 4,719,457 1, 205, 603 
PESKANCHE WAS Mr arate ns Sos Sek ou wince aenee ke 170 | 1,258,928 | 2,009,562 37,430 
CANDOR CIE Oe DEE tila wre ahs cable’ oaiwielete ee wes 147 1,180,821 1, 226,452 180,020 
Taku iin Cis: Wie? Srey ose ea ee nS SIU a 171 2,282,424 4,036,917 1,599, 884 
41 BAB 0 oer ee a esi Oa Ui ee i Sept e 2,516 | 37,014,665 | 51,914,404 13, 486,187 
Tee OHA a: 5 os ttt ee cb occ besecaeedhteeoes 47 599,145 | 1,073,150 14,727 
39, 231, 654 |. 56,289,560 21, 234,587 
29,572,569 | 44, 440, 639 19,967,419 
36,407,391 |. 53,420,199 17,032,983 
24,420,941 | 34,461,595 15,347,401 
25,668,509 | 37,082,882 16,465, 754 
32,651, 834 | 45,767,825 24,046,514 
47,937,427 | 64,530,975 36,542, 658 
46,833,195 | 65,810,382 31,791,332 
63,097,789 | 78,068,959 39, 080, 791 
57,158,397 -|. 73,299,111 33,976,790 
18,569,516 | 26,494,301 15,871,216 
10,741,441 | 16,256, 259 10, 234,477 
11,251,341 | 14,502,477 8,248, 807 
13,051,900 | 18,241,465 7,455,094 
19,670,542 | 25,069,534 8,796, 646 
39,526,358 | 41,162,321 13,877,414 
: Other ; 
Trading. Conimsreial: Banking. 
Province. || ————_——_—_—————— 
No. , Liabilities. || No. | Liabilities.|} No. | Liabilities. 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island.................+- 7 35, 263 3,266 = = 
PRCA RSCOLIE Ses oe ce iee sabes ovc's dake Oe 53 422, 205 108, 700 = = 
INOWAETUNBWICK.. oy <22 sec vss oewtce eee’ 57 620, 692 48,325 - ~ 
NSM Oe EE, ERO eR sw vc othe 0-0 651 8,120,029 9,963,175 - - 
TERE RS ett te. TER ede hecs dees 410 4,654,526 5, 482,585 - - 
Lo TUES SSR Re Be og at ae 170 2,981, 206 532, 648 - - 
BePEDICHE ENTE... bake loee.ck ae - 152 1,514, 228 457,904 - - 
Pee th Se orcs bea eee3 ia eee 118 949, 029 97,403 - - 
Britiah Columbia... .).026 024.00.5 Ao. 106 | 1,299,193 1,137,840 = re 
Totals, 1931.......... rae ee. 1,724 | 20,596,371 | 17,831, 846 - - 
Wevwioundlands2).2...,.202 282.52... BL. 42 999,975 58,448 - - 
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2.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces and Classes, for the calendar year 
1931, with Totals for 1915-30 [From Dun’s Review]—concluded. 


Province. 


TotalsP1930c ares cts ot eee ete ee clear 
ne MR U4 eae Oe MG oe eetraee Sree Are 
ge MAE AP 12 pi pare aR a aabteay, Sai | Pe 
Spec 1 ODT. hagse NRER ER ee. hae 
AS ian Mister soca 
STR LGD Sree Sak le eee re ee 
RRL WORE CR anes DON ate ete somoone 
Coe A QS caerinn sch ene cee Tee 
HN Dear at oy eee aE Re Vs CERES 
Need OB eh ee etn aia tre ce te on 
6 1920 ee 158 Leese ee 
Seared Wl Oia aun ier cts crane rie tte aa 
EME TOUS Se seach Ripe ee tek does 
ae ee 5 WG Sow po cease Rr Dy a MRS sth a 
ROR TNE Denese Ae Men en en ied 
FM ALOTS Te See See ors ee ee 


Trading. 


No. 


Liabilities. 


$ 


20,971,727 
17, 435, 263 
24,540,931 
16, 566, 799 
17,320,905 
19,514,049 
21,324,089 
31,339,763 
33,004, 203 
29, 886, 569 
7,704, 505 
4,475, 628 
5,142,397 
8,417, 239 
12,290, 368 
21, 696, 890 


Other é 
Commercial. Banking. 
No. | Liabilities.|| No. .| Liabilities. 
$ $ 
231 | 14,083,246 - = 
140 7,037, 962 - = 
145 | 11,846,285 - - 
136 2,547,395 - - 
121 3,296,223 = - 
115 2,207, 262 - - 
129 6, 664, 228 1 100,000 
136 2,679, 287 1 18,500,000 
121 5, 983, 965 4 - 
153 9,435,752 1 45.233 
§2 2,918,580 - > 
48 1,546, 154 - - 
61 ea O75} - - 
59 2,369,132 - - 
85 3,982,520 - = 
118 5,558,017 aT 150,000 


3.—Commercial Failures in Canada and Newfoundland, by Branches of Business, 
calendar years 1929-31 [From Dun’s Review]. 


Branch of Business. 


~—=. 


anufacturers— 

tromand foundricss. cen eee ee eee 
Machinery and tools.................. 
Woollens, carpets, etc.............2--- 
Cotton hosiery, ot@.ss eee ee Lee 
umber, carpenters, su.c sede ek ei 
Clothing, millinery. seeker ee eee 
Hats, gloves and furs.................- 
Chemicals and drugs.................. 
Paimtsiandiowds!..Seee cer ee ieee 
Printing and engraving...............-: 
Mollinssands bakers e emesis se eee 
eathereshoess Cte hes cies h ce dees 
isiquors and tobacco. siis.smcn.s ose cies 
Glass; earthenwares..- Carentan 
AT OCH OL. kth «ce chee delet Mou ech 


Totals, Manufacturers......... 


Traders— 


EHotelsrestautants Sic cen en eee eee 
Hiquorsand tobaccomer ete. eee 
Clothing furnishings. ose. eee 
Dry goods and carpets................ 
Shoes, rubbers and trunks............. 
Burniture,CLockOLys 46) cone wai 
Hardware, stoves and tools........... 
Chemicals'and drugs 2. 5. ... enc. 
Paints-and oils\.32: BS co heee oe 
Jewellery and clocks.................. 
iBooks:and papers... 8.0 sec ce kee ae 
Hats, furs and gloves...............0:- 
Adl other 2ith.e eke ee ee 


Totals, Traders................ 
Agents and Brokers........... 
Grand Totals............... Seies 


No. 


624 


255 


1,546 


140 


2,310 | 44,440,639 


Liabilities. 


$ 


104,362 
993, 650 
224,492 
206,414 
3,794, 628 
2,042,500 
887, 493 
267,100 
38, 163 

» 146,289 
385, 803 
781,774 
876,000 
635,901 
8,582,845 


19, 967, 414 


1,853,725 
2,537,094 
1,147,014 
151,569 
1,989,407 
3,173,000 
739, 406 
407,914 
497,703 
811,122 
15,550 
160,791 
129,721 
804,670 
3,516,577 


17, 435, 263 
7,037, 962 


1931. 

No. | Liabilities.|| No. | Liabilities. 

$ $ 
8 514,731 10 488, 953 
27) 1,754,991 37 1,117,185 
3 99, 187 6 33,471 
py} 59,200 i 20,000 
THB LI RYAN BS 63 2,450,145 
1207 Oe. 946 98 1,752,828 
32 416,048 22 328,818 
13 141,475 8 91,288 
16 177,045 22 429, 068 
35 4,334,370 52 401,879 
38 906, 881 21 607,976 
11 724,814 14 292,803 
11 173,974 11 337,571 
188 | 4,062,920 198 5, 148,929 
619 | 21,249,918 563 | 13,500,914 
250 | 3,871,344 248 2,626, 695 
371 | 2,269,492 368 2,815,434 
167 1,595, 464 150 1,751,592 
21 68 , 743 23 189,056 
293 | 3,217,499 299 3, 260,057 
169 2,329,543 153 2,855,910 
68 779,540 73 920,134 
37 437,295 41 405,.086 
47 452,706 58 552,555 
46 385, 863 29 179,167 
1 500 3 22,952 
46 347, 752 33 548,114 
11 113,457 15 97,917 
27 655, 203 20 550, 409 
334 5,316, 428 253 4,821,268 
1,888 | 21,840,829 || 1,766 | 21,596,346 
234 | 14,100,746 234 | 17,890,294 
2,741 | 57,191,493 || 2,563 | 52,987,554 


ee) 


ee 
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Bradstreet’s Record of Commercial Failures.—The number of commercial 
failures in Canada, together with the assets and liabilities, is shown by provinces 
for 1930 and 1931 in Table 4, according to Bradstreet’s records. 


4.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1930 and 1931 
[From Bradstreet’s]. 


Number of Assets. Liabilities. 
Province. Failures. 
1930. 1931. 1930. 1931. 1930. 1931. 

? No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island............... - 4 - 10,079 - 24,635 
INOVASCOLIA. et ee roe cose teres 58 53 222,392 910, 187 645,545 580, 286 
INe@w Briunswieks cs. 5 coi d occ dacisie ates 31 66 211,141 286,130 372,412 590,617 
IOUCO Senco ere 886 | 1,122] 6,727,206 | 6,935,971 | 16,887,303 | 18,512,522 
ORCATIO See als Satie ces ee eee oe 715 807 1,103,222 6,783,594 | 15,430,567 13,874,891 
ManitObaTe ee eeeer sco ee cere mee cee 223 192 1,086, 677 1,414,898 2,748,311 4,262,181 
DA MECHO WAM: . ca teas hicse) ads oeahes 5 204 197 993,775 1,622,070 1, 893, 622 2,876, 247 
PA TIDOY TH Re ooh stake, A ow AS Me F ctiael cts wks 111 92 1,264,411 945,211 1,689,338 1,250, 567 
Brbishwcolmmbia. 3s) sco bcc coders 165 188 |} 2,889,148 | 2,035,505 | 5,340,201 4,086,693 

Canada, ha sasiccd 2,393 | 2,721 | 20,497,972 | 20,893,645 | 45,007,299 | 46,058,639 


Assignments under the Bankruptcy and Winding Up Acts.—Under the 
Bankruptcy and Winding Up Acts (R.S8.C., 1927, ec. 11 and 213) certain documents 
relating to assignments have since 1920 been forwarded to the Dominion Statistician 
for statistical analysis. Table 5 gives the resulting figures of failures by provinces 
in 1922 and subsequent years, while Table 6 classifies them by branches of business. 
Table 7 gives the assets and liabilities of the assignors. A detailed analysis of the 
1931 failures, by provinces and branches of business, is made in Table 8. 


5.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces, calendar years 1922-31. 


Year Pol. NES: N.B Que Ont. Man Sask Alta B.C. | Total 
ED aE ee 15 121 131 1,589 1,058 284 272 299 156 3,925 
LO 2B ir. sins odie se « 16 155 67 1,181 970 258 280 323 158 3,408 
1 AL aed oR ea 3 69 67 907 835 100 131 150 57 2,319 
IPAS 95 i cons eae 4 71 67 758 721 85 77 139 74 1,996 
Lf bo poet a 4 63 74 654 655 84 68 113 58 1,773 
“LOR ace eas So 4 66 74 658 681 97 54 135 72 1,841 
TI 28 coarse a sues: 4 90 56 767 758 103 63 126 70 2,037 
MO ZO teres e'sitcse.> « 1 71 61 927 762 91 84 101 69 2,167 
POS See iee oe . Gare’ ake 3 61 45 1,011 776 113 146 152 95 2,402 
i Mig Com coo eae i eee 7 51 74 795 793 109 152 131 104 2,216 


6.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Branches of Business, calendar years 


1924-31. 
Trans- 
port- 
; Manu- | Aor} Log- Con- | ation Fi- f Not 
Year. | Trade.| fac- lial ging | Mining.| struc- and Raho Service.| class- | Total. 
tures, | CUUTe-| and tion. | Public ; ified. 
Fishing. Utili- 
ties. 
1924..... 1,317 329 204 14 ae 44 36 8 129 216 2,319 
1925..... 1,026 403 158 14 15 50 21 5 220 84 1,996 
1926..... 805 390 135 27 20 52 * 34 1 225 84 1,773 
7 ee 818 430 116 30 26 63 36 - 243 79 1,841 
1928...... 884 505 108 31 v5) 70 45 5 263 103 2.030 
1929..... 1,100 443 125 4 11 61 21 5 239 158 2,167 
1980.3; 1,204 488 115 12 9 55 48 29 283 159 2,402 
1 Lah ae ee 1,107 464 125 5 7 61 42 21 255 134 2,216 
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7.—Estimated Assets and Liabilities of Commercial Failures in Canada, calendar 


years 1922-1931. 


Estimated Estimated 
Year Grand Total | Grand Total 
Assets. Liabilities. 
$ $ 

52,336, 488 63,692,219 
62,127,489 61,617,527 
43,194,035 48,105,397 
26,968,371 32,153, 697 
24, 676, 661 - 32,291,125 
23,197,894 30, 634, 469 
26,583 , 462 32,455,437 
32,064,027 38, 747, 638 
44,048,171 48,164,065 
46,839,179 52,552,900 


8.—Commercial Failures in Canada, by Provinces and Branches of Business, 
calendar year 1931, with Totals for 1930. 


Total|Total 


Branch of Business. P.E.I.) N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta.| B.C. | for | for 
1931. | 1930. 
Trade— ery Tas as, 
General Stores............... 2 6 g 44 41 14 23 17 3 159 167 
Grocery sccceriw deter vere 1 4 6 33 32 2 11 8 3 100} 127 
Confectionery:.3... cee ~ 4 8 24 D5 3 2 8 4 73 62 
Drink and Tobacco.......... ~ 1 - 11 4 - - - ~ 16 19 
Hishvands Meats... ance ae « - - - 28 23 1 - 8 3 63 80 
Boots and Shoes............. ~ 2 - 23 25 1 2 2 = 55 72 
DryAGoodse sorte. ~ is Pe 31 30 2 - 5 2 77| +100 
ClOEhIN eg assonce cele - 4 6 39 38 8 12 10 5 122 144 
Hurmitures. veo pesados eee. - ~ 8 17 2 ~ 7 3 37 a2 
Books and Stationery........ ~- - - 6 8 1 - - - 15 25 
AULOMIODIIOS. sae are ele: - 1 2 14 Lz, 4 7 4 2 51 49 
HarGwatesd oa. toetietees ~ 1 - 9 15 2 5 2 2 SOL a oe 
Electric Apparatus........... ~ - 2 vs 12 3 ee, 1 3 30 21 
Jewellery <0: ats eee het OF - - 3 10 14 2 1 5 1 36 42 
Goaliand-Wood.....2.. osm - ~ 1 17 14 - ~ 2 3 37 39 
Drugs and Chemicals........ = 1 1 12 11 - s - 2 32 52 
Miscellaneous...............- 2 6 11 51 46 14 17 8 8 163} = 146 
Totalsseeene te ere 35 46 367 372 59 87 87 44) 1,102] 1,204 
Manufacture— 
Vegetable Foods............. - - 1 30 30 4 6 3 D 79 63 
Drink and Tobacco.......... - - = 5 4 - - ~ - 9 11 
Animal Roodsse Site ances ee = - 1 11 14 = 2 1 1 30 20 
Huriand Weathers2.4 ....2 ene - 1 2 16 14 4 1 1 2 40 66 
Bulprand Papers weesauseck:. - - - 4 4 - - - - 9 3 
Rextil Gna c on teeth. tee - - - 17 16 1 - - J 35 17 
Clothinornesy. cena isc ae 1 1 2 26 30 3 4 4 1 72 107 
Lumber and Manufactures... - - - 16 1 - - = 5 33 56 
iron angustecl ae. a). 2a. 5s ~ - - 3 a 2 = - - 12 3 
Non-ferrous Metals. ~........ ~ ~ - 11 1 - - - - 22 20 
Non-metallic Minerals....... - - - 5 6 - ~ - 1 12 24 
Drugs and Chemicals........ ~ - - 1 - - - - - 1 g 
Miscellaneous. ......:........ ~ 3 2 42 43 a 5 1 7 110 96 
PROtAIS ine) ces entree 1 5 8 187 191 21 18 10 25 464 488 
Service— 
GaTravesea tutta s cee, eh ke - mM 1 15 24 2 5 2 1 52 60 
Other Custom and Repairs. . - - ~ 20 17 1 2 ~ 2 42 47 
Personal Service............. - 1 6 20 18 5 8 8 7 73 104 
Professional Service........:. - ] 1 6 1 - ~ ] 2 12 13 
Recreational Service......... - - - 10 9 1 - 74 ~ 22 11 
Business Service............. - 2 2 15 16 4 3 6 6 54 48 
Totalshei cto. cee - 6 10} 86 85 13 18 19 18 255 283 
Other— 
Aor ICHIUULe wea iene nen ee - 1 2 56 44 6 a 6 3 125 115 
Minin Gnesi net on - ~ - ~ 3 - 1 1 2 7 9 
Logging, Fishing, Trapping. . - - - 2 1 - - - 2 5 12 
Construction: ee. .c4 2 - 1 - 23 25 2 6 2 2 61 55 
Transportation and Public 
Wtilities:2. een he - 1 - 14 19 1 2 2 3 42 48 
Hinance fet... toe ee ~ - 1 4 7 2 3 1 3 21 29 
Fotals™ ot bok soe ek. - 3 99 99 11 19 12 15 261 268 
Not Classified................ 2 7 56 46 5 10 5) 4 134 159 
Grand Totals......... 51 74| 7951 7931 109; (152) 131| 1041 2,216) 2,402 


CHAPTER XXV.—EDUCATION. 


Section 1.—Schools, Colleges and Universities.! 


Throughout the Dominion of Canada public education except for instruction 
of the native Indian population is a matter of provincial concern. Before Confeder- 
ation, the maritime colonies were separated from Ontario by French-speaking 
Quebec, and in each of these an educational system specially adapted to the local 
conditions had come into existence. When Confederation was under consideration, 
the protection of existing vested rights was the predominant consideration. As a 
result, section 93 of the British North America Act, which embodies the Canadian 
constitution in so far as that constitution is a written one, provides that in and for 
each province the Legislature may exclusively make laws in respect of education, 
except that “nothing in any such law shall prejudicially affect any right or privilege 
with respect to denominational schools which any class of persons have by law in 
the province at the union’’. 


Inasmuch as the administration of public education is one of the chief functions 
of Provincial Governments, there is in each of the provinces except Quebec a Depart- 
ment of Education administered either by a member of the Provincial Executive 
Council or by the Executive Council as a whole. In practice, however, the routine 
administration is in the hands of the permanent officials of the Department of Edu- 
cation, who are members of the permanent civil service. In Quebec the Superin- 
tendent of Education, appointed by the Government, is ex officio President of the 
Council of Public Instruction. The link between the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and the Government is the Provincial Secretary; there are also two deputy 
heads, called the French and English Secretaries of the Department. 


Since the Departments of Education are permanent authorities, controlled as 
to details of administration by permanent officials, educational policy is relatively 
permanent; further, the control of the Governments over education throughout the 
provinces is relatively stronger than in the United States. A capable Deputy 
Minister or Superintendent of Education impresses his personality and his views 
upon the whole system of his province, especially as in practice he controls the 
payment of government grants, which constitute, on the average, about 14 p.c. 
of the expenditure applied to educational purposes. 


The Department of Education in each province naturally has its headquarters 
at the capital of the province. Its local representatives are the school inspectors, 
who are appointed and paid by the Provincial Governments, except for the ‘‘public”’ 


1 Revised by M. C. MacLean, M.A., F.S.S., Chief, Education Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This Branch is concerned with compiling and publishing comparable data relating to education- 
al institutions throughout Canada, and to this end co-operates with the Provincial Departments of Educa- 
tion. A list of the publications of this Branch will be found in Chapter X XIX, Section 1, under ‘‘Educa- 
tion’. 
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and “‘separate’”’ schools in Ontario, where they are appointed by the county or city 
municipality from a list approved by the province (in all but unorganized districts), 
and where the cities receive a grant from the province for inspection purposes in 
place of having inspectors’ salaries paid direct. 


Education in Quebec.—In Quebec there are two distinct systems of educa- 
tion, in each of which the teaching of religion takes.a prominent position—the 
Protestant and the Roman Catholic systems. In the former, which is under the 
control of the Protestant Committee of the Council of Public Instruction, with an 
English Secretary, the curriculum and the general system of education is similar to 
that in the other provinces, except that the highest grade is Grade XI, from which 
students are matriculated to McGill University and Bishop’s University, the two 
Protestant English-speaking universities of the province. 


In the Roman Catholic schools, which are mainly French-speaking, as the 
Protestant schools are English-speaking, the administration is in the hands of the 
Catholic Committee of the Council of Public Instruction, with a French Secretary. 
General elementary and continuation or “complementary” training is given by 
means of a curriculum, extending over one preparatory ‘‘year’”’, six ‘‘years” of an 
elementary course, and two “years” of a complementary course. Some of these 
“‘vears”’ require more than a year to complete, the completion of the ‘sixth year”’ cor- 
responding in a general way to the end of the elementary grades, or high school 
entrance, in other provinces. Beginning in the school year 1929-30, a new superior 
course of three ‘‘years’”’ beyond the complementary course was provided for. These 
are called the ninth, tenth, and eleventh ‘‘years’”’. They enrolled almost 2,400 
students in the year of their introduction. 


~ Recent Developments in Provincial Schools.—The provincial school 
systems continue to show an increasing proportion in the upper grades. For the 
eight provinces in which the grading is uniform, 13 p.c. of the pupils in 1930 had 
completed the elementary grades and were giving their full time to study in ordinary 
or technical high schools. This contrasts strongly with 8 p.c. a decade ago, 
but there is no doubt that the proportion in 1931 and 1932 is being further 
augmented. Adolescents are experiencing unusual difficulty in securing employ- 
ment, and are remaining in school or even returning to school after having been out 
for a year or more. 


Two of the major factors operating to. increase the proportions in high school, 
have doubtless been the raising of the age of compulsory attendance and improved 
regularity in attendance through the more rigid enforcement of attendance laws. 
In 1919, the proportion of enrolment in average daily attendance for the Dominion 
as a whole was 64-7 p.c. By 1930, it had risen to 77 p.c. and was over 70 p.c. in every 
province. This means that the average pupil was attending at least a month more 
in 1930 than in 1919, and that something like a full year had been added to his 
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school life by means of this increased regularity. A second additional year had 
been added for many by raising the age of obligatory attendance. ‘The following 
figures offer some indication of the manner in which the schools’ results improve 
with better attendance: In Nova Scotia in 1930 attendance had improved 12 p.c. 
relatively to 1921, and the average grade of children at the age of fourteen had 
risen 6 p.c. (allowing equal weight to each grade); in Saskatchewan the attendance 
had improved 18 p.c., the grade 8 p.c.; in Alberta the rises were 28 p.c. and 11 p.c., 


respectively. 


But more stringent attendance regulations have not been the only factors 
operating to place more students in the high schools. The secondary schools 
themselves have been changing in character to serve a wider range of students. 
Curricula have been altered and broadened in variety to include courses, especially 
of a technical and vocational character, that it was previously not possible to obtain 


in the publicly-controlled school systems. 


It has been said that 13 p.c. of all pupils are in the secondary grades, but this 
method of statement does not present an adequate ccnception of the proportion of 
the population receiving a high school education. <A school-life table constructed 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics shows that 61-8 p.c. of boys and 71-8 p.c. of 
girls, or two-thirds of the on-coming population, are getting as far as the entrance 
to high schcol. Almost half of all are doing some high school work—42-7 p.c. of 
the boys and 53-8 p.c. cf the girls—and one-fifth are reaching the final or matricula- 
tion year—17-3 p.c. of the boys and 23-0 p.c. of the girls. The advantage of the 
‘girls is greatest in the high school years but exists in smaller degree all the way 
through school. Its cumulative effect is to give the average girl half a year’s more 


education than the average boy—8-5 years as compared with the boy’s 8-0 years. 


In terms of certificates — in fact by any available measure — recent years have 
witnessed a notable improvement in the competence of the teachers employed in 
the provincial schools. Considered in relation to the greater work that the schools 
are now doing for the average child, it appears to be partly a cause and partly a 
result. Better teachers have facilitated the progress of the pupils, and in turn as 
more pupils get a secondary school education more have qualified for teaching posi- 
tions and have made it possible for the Departments of Education to raise the 
standards required for teaching certificates. An indication of the improvement in 
certification of teachers is given when it is said that in eight provinces the percentage 
of teachers with second class or higher certificates has increased since 1914 from 67 
to 95, third class and other temporary licences having practically disappeared, espe- 
cially in the western provinces, in spite of the fact that the requirements for the 
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higher classes of certificate have been made more exacting. The proportion of 
men in the teaching profession has increased steadily since the close of the War, 
when it was at the abnormally low figure of 15-5 p.c., and now amounts to 21-1 
p.c. for the DOHENON AR a whole, which compares with 19-2 p.c. for the last year 
before the outbreak of the War. 


After observing the general raising of standards in teachers’ certification it is 
of interest to note some of the provisions that have been made for their more ad- 
vanced training. There is the establishment within the last few years of new 
professional training courses in several of the universities—Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
Montreal and, less recently but within the past decade, in the Maritime universities 
and British Columbia. The lengthening of courses in the normal schools has been 
general, culminating in the experiment of Ontario in bringing teachers back for a 
second term at normal school after they have attended a full school year and done 


some teaching. 


Summer schools for teachers, with one or two exceptions, are an innovation of 
the last two decades, but have come to occupy an important place in the academic 
and pedagogical ‘improvement of the teaching profession. Most of the provincial 
Departments of Education now offer courses during July and August at one or more 
centres, frequently in co-operation with universities, while in addition many of the 
universities and colleges conduct classes independently. The sessions ordinarily 
last from four to seven weeks, and in the summer of 1930 had an attendance of more 
than 9,000 of whom 7,500 or more were teachers. This represents more than one- 


tenth of all teachers in the Dominion. 


Educational Institutions other than Provincial Schools.—Beyond the 
scope of the provincial Departments of Education there are the Dominion Govern- 
ment schools for native Indians. ‘The work of these is reviewed in Chapter XXVIII 
of this volume. There are also some schools under private management. in each 
province, not supported by public funds, and in which the Departments of Education 
take only a secondary interest. Except in Quebec, where they enrol 10 p.c. of all 
pupils (and where about half of them do receive grants), their numbers are com- 
paratively small. In 1930 those offering a general education enrolled 32,216 pupils 
in eight provinces, or about 2 p.c. of the school population, while those giving 
training in commercial subjects only enrolled a further 26,014. Practically all of 


the latter group, and about. 35 p.c. of the former, are of post-elementary grade. 


Six of the provinces have provincial universities and the others have certain 


colleges belonging to the higher educational systems. But the colleges not provin- 
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cially-administered are more numerous and all are reviewed as a single group in the 


present chapter after provincial schools. 


Summary Statistics of Education.—The recorded attendance at Canadian 
educational institutions in 1930 was 2,490,623. To serve this number of pupils, 
83,144 teachers and 32,209 schools or colleges were required at a cost of $165,361,198. 
Roughly, the schools reached a quarter of the country’s population and involved an 
average expenditure of $66 on each person enrolled. Four out of every five enrolled 
were in the elementary school grades, while one had completed his elementary 
education and was continuing his studies. One-seventh of the ageregate were 
practically adults—over sixteen years of age—and of these every third person was 
pursuing studies by means of evening classes. A concise numerical summary of 


educational institutions in Canada for the year follows:— 


Type of Institution. Grate Pupils. Teachers. ae 
No. No. No. $ 
(1) Provincially-controlled Schools— 
1 TUES' on e960 eS aa A 30,188 | 2,106,878 64, 880) 
GENE. TCP Wg Een MS Bi aaa ID 2 we anh male to Tek 100 47,742 etre 
aCe ONIN caret ack es oan ene aoe Wie ote 340 111,301 2,9147/135, 901,082 
NGLMIARRC HOO IS" scutes lien. . cae Usa Rnicscens canlee ee 46 7,360 467 
Blind and deaf seria hed (RE Gar ae ah Re: an enti Bl 1,764 3001 
(2) Privately-controlled Schools— 
VGA TS TRAE OES PS ts OTT ER ee 795 92,275 5,518) 
PE rma E Oe daaeack cc paviooss 4 oct oe eyes 182 29, 120 679}| 9,672,000 
(3) DomunioniIndiamSchoolsts..Ab. 6.2. ec wea ns 342 15,748 5001) 2,330,437 
(4) Universities or Colleges— 
Re oe 462 19, 783 94) 
LOL ese hae gaia rt Co (a Pe Oo RO Oa 152 37,400) 4.708 20,367,679 
CONTESTS 12 oo Be ee BO |S SR oc era 7? 21257) ah as) 
MotLS We SPATS REO «cas. Oe Bc od ealee nears 32,209 2,490, 623 83,144 |165,361, 198 
1 Estimated. 2 Including only affiliated schools that are not enumerated in ‘‘university grade’. 


Table 1 gives a more detailed summary of all institutions by provinces after 
which there follow two statistical subsections dealing respectively with the pro- 
vincially-controlled schools, and institutions of higher education. 
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1.—Summary of Educational Institutions in Canada, 


A. ENROL 
Lee thal b N.S. N.B. 
1 |Ordinary day schools— 
(a) Publicly-controlleGa..0. Atomic ee Se each 17,277 113, 860 85,717 
(b)*Privately-controlied:. seeker eect cs cee a nee 573 2, 833 3, 650 
2 |Technical and vocational schools— 
(a) Dominion-subsidized day courses?.............2..+008: 1,025 2,031 1,259 
(b) Dominion-subsidized evening and correspondence?..... 69 _ 4,694 1,899 
(c) Business colleges, dayCourses.............cce cece eee: 149 576 530 
(d) Business colleges, evening courses...............+.222 45 211 211 
3? Normalischools tania 2 sum cnn eete eo any. oe re ee eee With 4 (a) 580 300 
4 |Universities and colleges— 
(a) LPreparatory, Coursesaecancc och eter onal eee: 386 1,124 569 
(Dy WUniversityistandaraue sake mere enn ere 107 2,165 1,139 
(c)i@thericourses:at university4s. oe eee - 668 2 
dS ischoolsiorablindsandsdeal! een ter ee eee eerie eee 11 178 72 
Gvilndian schodlsoic.& .2k Vee eee ae a ES ee ee. 34 286 298 
Grand Totals? 32-08 caro ae oor oe eae 19,676 129, 206 95,646 
Population'ef 19she ian. nc sta oe okies ont ee oe Ser 88,038 512,846 408,219 
7 |Secondary grades or higher, 2 (b) unclassified................. — +3,591 21,264 12,267 
8:|Blementary erades =o. a... oe tee ena ene aee 16,016 103, 248 81, 480 
TAT Mes een? 
B. EXPEND 
9 |Publicly-controlled schools,—i.e., 1 (a), 2 (a), (b), 3 (a), (b) and 
5 above: (a) By Provincial Governments................ 306,390 916, 856 495, 886 
(b) Byiratepayerss Ctes cc ccs eee cece meee 189,669 | 3,053,169 2,618,062 
10 | Privately-controlled schools, t.e., 1 (b), 2 (c) above, (estimated) 19,000 109,000 132,000 
i) Universities;and colleses. 4 oe ee eee eee 74,589 | 1,081,399 342,514 
A2=incdiantschools 94, eer ceice ere eee cee eee ee 722 105, 256 17,386 
TT OUAIG fos 5 Ste tke is Goa ee oa a See eae 590,370 | 5,265,680 35 605,848 


C. FURTHER INFORMATION ON ORDINARY DAY SCHO 


Enrolment— 
13 OVS aercrte ed shevecoke te tare tery ne Mesias ee eae 8,670 56, 687 42,310 
14 Gilson eee eee ee cs PA 8, 607 57,173 43,407 
15 imelementary grades* Ri: 0 de ose ak seis ere 15,214 100, 945 - 
16 In'secondary: graces asa sas etek ke eee a nets 1,756 12,915 = 
17 Iniurbanschoolst ihn neere en te nee ee eee 6,516 75, 238 46,715 
18 In Faraltschoolsayns. Bah ee ee, eee 10, 761 38, 622 39,002 

Attendance— 
19 Average daily attendance........ 3 CUE Dt aS San 12,201 85, 080 64, 380 
20 Average (median) days per pupil.....................0000- 151 167 - 
21 Average number of days schools open...............00+00- 191 196 194 
22 Percentage of enrolment in average attendance............ 70-6 74-8 75-1 
o|teachers, totalascource sca tse ook a een re ee be dinadaet 617 3,448 2,661 
24 Mal6) C4, ok We ene Say Oe cee en oe aie ie nae ast a, ee 135 296 267 
20 Weninlot? S29, + Oat UOt we en eisee ee cede tees 482 3,152 2,394 

Accommodation— : 
26 Number of school districts................-- hI OCR 467 1,736 1,479 
27 Number of achool houses.<:2,.5535.<.\05.4 ace ee ee 467 - - 
28 Nutaber Of c1ass-TOOmS 4.0 6. ois cscs ato Seosingae ack ota 615 3,191 2,441 
29 Number of pupils per class-room.............eececeeceeveee 28 36 35 


30 Number ograral sohools36 i. sce as oes beeen een ae 412 1,441 1,314 


1 Figures for 1 (a) and 1 (b) in Quebec are for 1928-29; for 1 (a) in Ont., except secondary schools, are 
for calendar year 1929; all others are for 1929-30. 

2 Includes 232 in the Yukon in 1 (a), 467 in the Yukon and N.W.T. in 6, and 11,363 in population. 

3 Includes 6,932 in non-technical night schools in Ont.; in Quebec, non-subsidized day courses at two 
schools, and 23,775 in non-subsidized evening domestic science courses. 
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by Provinces, 1930, or Latest Year Reported.! 


MENT. 
Que Ont Man Sask. Alta B.C Total.2 
1 
521,057 712,919 151, 846 228, 434 164,519 111,017 2,106, 878 
60,059 9,518 4,807 2,050 3,557 5, 228 92,275 
6, 203 25, 558 3,058 1, 144 2,577 4,887 47,742 
38, 291 51,363 3,926 1,701 2,467 6,891 111,301 
2,016 9,518 1,980 1,153 1,392 2,082 19,396 
1,090 4,476 1,565 459 912 755 9,724 
1,985 1,482 549 1,296 803 365 7,360 ; 
13,710 2,585 718 404 285 2 19,783 
10, 616 14, 234 3,022 2,086 1,461 2,270 37,400 
6,301 10,590 882 1,596 66 1, 152 21,257 
733 453 109 67 55 86 1,764 5 
1, 433 4,105 2,298 2,001 1,530 3,291 15, 743 6 
663, 494 846,801 175,060 242,391 179,624 138,026 2,490, 623 
2,874,255 | 3,431,683 700,139 921, 785 731, 605 694, 263 10,374,196 
68, 676 152,476 28, 548 33,094 28,776 28,571 377, 258 7 
556, 527 642, 962 142,591 207,596 148, 381 102,564 2,001,365 8 
IFURES: 


4,952,778 | 5,397,446 1, 285, 898 2,826, 700° 1,355, 963 3,136,492 20,674,409 9 
19,462,517 | 49,609,553 9,040, 169 13,523,491 11,465, 104 6, 264,939 | 115,226, 673 


3,142,000 | 1,646,000 501,000 256,000 352,000 605,000 6,762,000 | 10 
6,939,697 | 7,336,009 1,394, 965 1,336, 968 847,498 1,014,040 20,367,679 | 11 
78,552 415,392 385, 268 397, 252 326,772 532,579 2,330,437 | 12 


—_— | | | | | 


34,565,544 | 64,404, 400 12, 607,300 18,340, 411 14,347,337 11,553,050 | 165,361,198 


OLS UNDER PUBLIC CONTROL (ITEM I (A) ABOVE).5 


283,779 373, 869 76,377 114, 845 83,586 56, 125 1,096,248 | 13 
239,594 364, 608 75,469 113,589 84,490] - 54,892 1,095,769 | 14 
- 634, 211 136, 027 203, 293 146, 796 94,847 = {ats 

5 104, 266 15,819 24° 451 21,280 16,170 | ®46 

- 494628 109, 880 99, 743 88,741 68,707 a ey, 

2 243,849 41, 966 128, 691 79,335 42/310 pa be rr? 
464,224 547,334 117,037 169, 893 132,573 96, 196 1,688,918 | 19 
e = 164 172 173 “ ~| "20 

= 2 194 204 190 = = {a4 

80-4 74-1 77-0 74-3 78-8 86-6 77-0 | 22 
20,513 20, 127 4,378 8,517 5, 705 3, 854 69,820 | 23 
3,639 3,971 831 2) 285 1,405 1,116 14,731 | 24 
16,874 16, 156 3,547 6, 232 4,300 2) 738 55,089 | 25 
6, 826 7,0036 2,222 4,878 3,563 803 28,977 | 26 
7,971 7,706 2,019 . = 1,135 a Ogg 
19,0008 18,5006 4) 266 6, 732 5, 558 3,595 63,898 | 28 
30 39 36 ee 30 31 -| 29 

= 6, 159 E = 3,037 964 > eae 


2 
4 Includes also 413 in the Departmental summer schools for teachers in N.S., 4,066 in Ont., and 446 1 
B.C., not held at universities or colleges 
6 Includes also 1 (b) in Quebec and Alberta, and 2 (a) in Ontario except under ‘‘number of school dis- 
tricts’’. 
5 Estimated. : . 
7 These students are entered according to province of residence. There are schools in five provinces. 
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Subsection 1.—The Provincially-Controlled Schools. 


It is considered that the best general test of the efficiency of public general 
education in Canada is furnished by the statistics of Table 2, showing the 1930 age- 
grade distribution of 1,459,826 pupils in the provincially-controlled schools of seven 


provinces. 


Many other tables of this form, analysing age-grade distribution by 


provinces, by sex, and by rural and urban areas and graded or ungraded schools, 
may be consulted in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ Annual Survey of Educat- 


ion in Canada, 1930, 


pp. 18-39. 


2e ce eee Schools in Canada; Distribution of 1,459,826 Pupils in 
Seven Provinces, by Age and Grade, 1930. 


Elementary Grades. 


Age. Bo S00 iran I 1 | es ¥,  aes pevees 
LO Beret beak Oe eI Seem SA - 147 - ~ - - ~ - - 
Oe nese a Skies ehcp ie 1, 863 6,486 62 1 - - ~ - - 
Oc Su epee Oe tie REE 16,603] 57,428) 4,418 237 10 - - - 
Ce NM cc CARE Se ices Ee ge aeroet 7,638) 96,712) 32,694 3,815 337 16 - - - 
SE Ar SRA alia Tan erie s es 1,662} 58,176} 60,679) 24,129 6, 192 454 35 1 - 
Disicebienesgescterae tres ta tstcbrcrt sens 408} 21,842} 42,348] 438,005) 34,218 7,179 635) 31 5 
LO sisensiowansiieavensternserinar teancrateears 1LZ 8,960} 19,876} 31,167) 48,631} 34,469 6, 967 722 118 
Lee eee RS ate ts te ee 42 8,449 8,061} 14,503} 31,481) 48,656) 27,992 6, 456 1,297 
LZ ees ee Ce eS oe 241 1,797) 8,747| 7,221) 17,852) 31,704] 39,652) 24,634] 8,277 
1D 5 terres akon eae 9} 1,074) 1,946] 3,719} 9,547} 19,995} 30,327] 33,920] 26,677 
Rotalsy (13, eee 9,900} 192,010] 169,351] 127,559) 148,258] 137,473 105, 608 65,764) 36,374 
Tae rh. Ree ae ee tee eee 13 518 872 1, 869 4,811) 11,007) 19,313} 27, 151} 365225 
15% -. See See! De® 1 246 419 801 2,026 4,878 9,482} 17,558] 28,247 
1G. eee Ce 1 103 144 255 648) -1,512 3, 299 5,742| 13,378 
tL ccna hema aeaeted Shs Bet 1 56 59 85 189 450 1,019 1, 822 4,478 
Totals, 14-17...... 16 923) > 1,494)" 37010) 5 75674| 217,847)" 33, bis| 2, 27a) eberons 
iH, Ae ee Oreste, Sie Cae ~ 27 14 22 52 106 120 247 740 
LQ ae Arle wae et ee ee 2 65 33 35 40 79 49 a2 216 
Grand Totais....| 28,384| 257,086] 175,372| 130,864| 156,034| 155,505| 138,890! 118,356| 119,658 
AS Secondary Grades. Totals. Crma 
IX. X. x XII. |Special.|Elementary., Secondary. Total. 
LOR ieee tei EGER Hes | 2 - ~ - - ~ 147 - 147 
OE ee re ee eee ie = = - - - ‘8,412 - 8,412 
Oh ee sos cece alin ss eee - - - - - 78, 696 - 78, 696 
Ul Sd tA AIA (CE = = = - - 141, 212 - 141, 212 
Seid See ee ein tac ae ae = c - = - 151,328 - 151, 328 
(A Barth APRA Ad Sete 1 - - - - 149, 671 1 149, 672 
Nha See Sabah nia a Anyi 28 - - - - esate (7 28 151,055 
RE eae es St ee 456 26 1 ~ - 136, 937 483 137,420 
Ds Bat Bl Wi ica BRN te 3, 808 469 19 - 1 134, 908 4,297 139, 205 
138 A Ge EB BAe 13,094 | 3,258 367 5 11 "127,214 16, 735 143, 949 
Totals; v-lon ...-. 17,387 |) 3, ¢o3 387 5 12 992,297 21,544 1,013,841 - 
1 OA SR con PAIGE Abeer 22,502 110,121 | 2,859 67 40 101,779 35,589 137,368 
TOF chines Ae eee ee 20,828 |15,818 | 8,492 537 155 63, 658 45,830 109, 488 
TOY 4 SOR ee he A ees 11,027 |12,954 |11, 668 2,044 232 25, 082 37, 925 63, 007 
tL IE SE Is GAs a Ss ae 3,748 | 6,116 | 8,864 | 3,475 235 8,159 22,438 30,597 
Totals, 14-17...... 58,105 |45,009 |31,883 | 6,123 662 198, 678 141, 782 340,460 
18. Sebs S808; Gee AEE 935 | 2,167 | 4,487 2,780 137 1,328 10,506 11,834 
19... es See. 475 959 | 2,233 2,007 171 591 5,845 6,436 
Grand Totals. .!76,902 [51,888 138,990 | 10,915 982 1,280,149 179,677 1,459, 826 


1 Kindergarten and kindergarten-primary. 
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General elementary and secondary education throughout the Dominion, in 
so far as it is provincially-controlled, is carried on, except in Quebec, in free schools 
supported by general taxation. These schools may be divided into 12 grades, 8 of 
which are normally considered to be elementary and 4 secondary. The twelfth 
grade is in most provinces a postgraduate year, corresponding to the first year of a 
university course. The average pupil takes one school year to complete each grade, 
so that entering school at 6 years of age, he would matriculate to the university at 
17 or 18. 

An historical summary of the enrolment and average attendance in provincially- 
controlled schools from 1824 to 1930 is given by provinces in Table 3. The totals 
of pupils enrolled in all provinces in the years 1867, 1871, 1881, 1891 and 1901 are 
approximations, based in certain cases upon provincial statistics for the nearest 
available years. 


3.—Historical Summary of Enrolment and Average Attendance in Schools in Canada, 
by Provinces, 1824-1930. 
TOTAL NUMBER ENROLLED, 1824-1930. 


Year. P.E.I.. | N.S. NB. | Que. 4" Ont-4 Man. Sask. Alta. Bice Canada. 
PSE es - 1 - - - - - - - 
1824... ~ 5,514 - ~ ~ - ~ ~ - 
1829... - 12,000 - 18,410 - - - - ~ 
18352: - 159292 - 37,000 = = = - - 
1845... - - 15, 924 - - - - - - 
1846... - | 33,960 - | 60,0002 = - - - a 
1850... - - - — | 151,9812 - - - - 
1852... 2 - - — | 179,857 = = = = 
1861... - 33,652] 27,982 - - - - - - 
1864... — | 35,4052] 30,632 — - - - ~- - 
1866... - 50,574] 30,263 - - - - 401 - 
1867... - 65,869} 31,364 — | 403,339 - = - 718,000 
1868... - 68,612} 31,988] 205,530 - - - - - 
1871s. - 75,995) 33,9812 - - 817 - - 803,000 
1872..: = 73,638] 39,837 — | 462,630 - - 5142 - 
1873.20. - 74,297} 42,611) 216,992 - - - 1,028 = 
1876.... = 79,813} 64,689 — | 499,078 2,734 ~ 1,685 - 
1881....| 21,501) 78,828) 65,631) 227,935) 489,404 4,9192 - 2,571 891,000 
1886....| 22,414) 85,714] 68,367 -— | 502,840 15,926 2,553 4,471 - 
1891....| 22,330} 83,548] 68,992] 265,513 - 23,871 5, 652 9, 260 993,000 
1892....] 22,169} 85,077] 68,909) 268,535] 508,507 23 , 243 6,170 10,773 993 , 383 
1894....) 22,221) 98,701] 69,648) 274,915) 506,726 32, 680 10, 721 12,613 1,028,225 
1895....]| 22,250} 100,555] 68,761] 286,180] 509, 213 Siaeie a! 11,972 13, 482 1,047, 784 
1896....| 22,138} 101,032] 68,297) 293,584] 506,515 37,987 12,796 14, 460 1,056, 809 
1901....| 20,779} 98,410] 66,689} 314,881] 492,534 51, 888 — 23,615 1,083,000 
1903....| 19,956) 98,768] 65,951) 326,183] 487,880 57,409 33,191 24,499 1, 1135837 
1904....} 19,031} 96,886] 65,278) 329,666] 484,351 58,574 41,033 25, 787 1,120, 606 
1905....| 19,272) 100,252] 66,897] 335,768] 487, 635 63 , 287 25,191 24,254) 27,354 1,149,909 
1906....| 18,986} 100,332] 66,635] 341,808] 492,544 64,123 31,275 28,784] 28,522 1,173,009 
1907....| 19,036) 100,007] 66,422) 347,614] 493,791 67,144 37, 622 34,338) 30,039 1,196,013 
1908....] 18,012} 100,105} 66,383] 352,944] 501, 641 71,031 47, 086 39,653] 33,223 1, 230, 169 
1909....| 18,073} 101,680] 67,735] 367,012) 507,219 73,044 55,116 46,048) 36,227 1, 272, 204 
1910....} 17,932] 102,035] 68,154] 374,547) 510,700 76,247 65,392 55,307} 39,670 1,310,117 
1911....} 17,397] 102,910] 68,951) 389,123) 518,605 80, 848 72,260 61,660} 49,451 1,356, 879 
1913....| 17,555} 105,269] 69,663} 411,784] 542,822 83, 679 101, 463 79,909) 57,384 1,469, 752 
1914....} 19,069} 106,351] 70,622) 485,895) 561,927 93 , 954 113, 985 89,910} 61,957 1,552,976 
1915....] 18,402) 107,768] 72,013) 448,087] 569,030 100, 963 122, 862 97,286] 64,264 1, 601,035 
1916....| 18,362) 109,189] 73,007) 464,447] 560,340 103, 796 129,439 99,201) 64,570 1, 622,351 


1917....| 18,190} 109,032] 71,981] 463,390] 561,865) 106,588) 142,617) 107,727) 65,118) 1,646,508 
1918....} 17,861} 108,097} 71,782] 467,508] 564,655] 109,925) 151,326) 111,109) 67,516) 1,669,776 


1919....| 17,587] 106,982} 71,029] 486,201] 584,724) 114,662} 164,219) 121,567) 72,006) 1,738,977 
1920....} 17,354] 108,096] 72,988] 495,887] 604,923] 123,452) 174,925) 185,750) 79,243) 1,812,618 
1921....} 17,510) 109,483) 73,712] 512,651) 632,123] 129,015) 184,871] 124,3285) 85,950) 1,869,643 
1922....] 18,323] 114,229] 77,774) 530,705] 654,893] 136,876) 183,935) 142,902} 91,919) 1,951,556 
1923....} 17,742] 114,458] 78,753) 537,406] 667,922) 142,369) 194,313) 148,045) 94,888) 1,995,896 
1924....| 17,281] 111,594) 79,265) 541,485] 671,311] 144,491) 204,154) 147,373) 96,204) 2,013,158 
1925....] 17,427] 112,352) 80,145] 548,519] 677,458] 145,834) 206,595) 147,7965 97,954) 2,034,080 
1926....| 17,324] 112,391] 80,769] 552,832] 686,285] 148,279] 213,404) 150,5265 101,688) 2,063,498 
1927....| 17,210} 112,556] 80,690] 557,732] 700,476] 148,763) 218,560) 154,3805 105,008} 2,095,375 
1928....| 17,214] 112,898] 82,170] 565,845) 708,081) 150,883) 223,049) 159,0865| 108,179) 2,127,405 


1929....} 17,180] 113,309} 83,580) 577,373} 712,919) 150,517 227, 263 164,850 109,558) 2,156,549 
1930....1 17,277! 113,860! 85,635 = = 151,846! 228,434! 168,076 111,017 = 


1Common school system formed. 2Free school system established. ’Primary schools only. 
4Not including vocational schools. 5Half year only. 6Including private schools from 1925. 
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3.—Historical Summary of Enrolment and Average Attendance in Schools in Canada, 
by Provinces, 1824-1930—concluded. 


AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE, 1871-1930. 


Year. 


1 egal sil 


N.S. 


NB: 


ite eee 
1873... 
1876... 
Hj eer 
1891... 
1892... 
1895... 
1896... 
1901... 
1903... 
1904... 
1905... 
1906... 
1907... 
1908... . 
1909... 
1910... 
1911... 
1913... 
1914... 
1915... 
1916... 
1917... 
1918... 
1919... 
1920... 
1921... 
1922... 
1923... 
1924... 
1925... 
1926... 
1927... 
1928... 
1929... 
1930.... 


12,898 
12,986 
13, 250 
13,412 
12,330 
12,112 
11,722 
“11, 627 
11,903 
11,543 
11, 647 
11,548 


11, 632 


10,511 
11,008 
11,170 
11, 694 
11,347 
11,319 
11,334 
10, 908 
10,991 
11, 446 
12, 338 
11, 763 
11,7838 
12, 259 
11, 823 
1rd, 
12,123 
12,144 
12,201 


43,612 
41,392 
45,373 
43,461 
49,347 
50,975 
54,007 
54,016 
53, 643 
55, 213 
54,000 
56,342 
59, 165 
57,1738 
58,343 
61, 787 
65, 630 
61,250 
65, 686 
66,599 
70,361 
69, 227 
70,118 
67, 923 
65, 906 
66, 442 
78, 238 
79,410 
83,472 
79,509 
80,318 
80, 446 
81,426 
82,591 
84, 275 
85,080 


205, 623 
221,168 
220, 969 
232,255 
243,123 
246,319 
255, 420 
263, 111 
266,510 
271,019 
285, 729 
293,035 
301, 678 
324, 447 
344, 657 
360, 897 
373, 364 
367, 468 
369, 057 
365, 803 
372,377 
397,172 
421, 604 
422,159 
430, 184 
437, 988 
443, 255 
448,018 
457,009 
464, 224 


Ont Man. 
217, 202 - 
222,534 - 

- 12, 443 
- 12,976 
- 19,516 
= 20, 247 
275, 234 27,550 

275, 385 36,479 
273,815 31,326 
281, 674 33,794 
285, 330 34, 947 
284, 998 37,279 
292,052 40,691 
295, 352 41,405 
299,747 43 , 885 
305, 648 45,303 
330, 474 48,163 
346, 509 58,778 
365, 959 68, 250 
355, 364 66,561 
369, 081 69, 209 
329,972 69, 968 
388, 768 72,072 
396, 141 88, 563 
446,396 86, 137 
470,073 95, 433 
474, 859 98, 787 
487,410 103,775 
496,355) 104,312 
498,662] 106,809 
513,071} 106, 793 
517,463] 114,270 
562,702] 116,766 

- 117,037 


Sask. Alta. 
16,321 
20,918 
13,493] 13,375 
15,770} 14,782 
19,841] 17,310 
26,081] 18,923 
28,998} 22,295 
34,517| 29, 611 
38,278] 32,556 
56,005] 45, 888 
65,009} 54,582 
72,113} 61,112 
71,522| 60,271 
88,758] 65,374 
91,010] 68, 489 
98,791 74,776 
101,355] 82,417 
113,412] 89,401 
119,041| 100,515 
130,499] 105,364 
139,782] 105,852 
144,650] 107,880 
152,430] 110,928 
157,392] 115,125 
157,207/ 119,084 
161,658] 123,480 
169,893] 132,573 


B.C. 


Canada. 


669, 000 
704, 000 
705,000 
724,171 
743,496 
754,060 
783, 584 
815, 449 
849, 344 
870,801 
969, 380 

1,041, 108 

1,111,075 

1, 140, 793 

1,141,065 

1, 107,467 

1,179,513 

1,237, 146 

1,335, 454 

1,425, 532 

1,458, 266 

1,506, 698 

1,524, 665" 

1,547,992 

1, 582,334 

1,619,542 

1, 644, 786 
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Total Pupils Enrolled and in Average Attendance, and Total in High School 


Grades, in Cities of 10,000 or over, by Sex, 1930, or Latest Year Reported. 


Number of Pupils Attending 
General Schools. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Average 
Attend- 
ance. 


Number of Pupils in High 
School Grades (included in 
Total, General Schools). 


Girls. 


Total. 


| J — |] —  ]] |] |] SF 


City. 
Boys. 
Montreal, QUAL scescesicn ods. 73,369 
Poronto..Ont:..ctewtk-.. . « 62,401 
WANT POS, NLA ncivlon.a: onaye ene os0% 21,093 
Vancarvers BCs ee 20,394 
Ha malton Ont rc.tepeitenvatedriens 16, 220 
CHAE) 4 01h ee 12,954 
OVE es Ck nn er ee 11, 983 
ESSN 4 2b fe 8,721 
encdanwOntesc «sc eese lee. 6, 980 
PIG TTOMEOM AGH cos bocsteiest cere 9,007 
TRE 8c Neto) ee a 6,107 
Paes Ob IN ABS¢ a5. a) ode! otorescrorers 4,698 
Wie devches 158 27ers Rape cae 3,037 
WiaindsenPGOnt.c pics vee oake 8,379 
ERODE TOS ASG. esis, cts eiionsierond-o GOR 5,028 
Brantierd ONG... ot ancien oan 3,302 
Saskatoon, Sask... dec. ca. <ikth. 4,696 
SIVAITIOVSOIN BO lets loco aveenccs) ces 2,934 
Katehoner, Ont. «ost onset oo'aae 3,218 
Gina Ly ONibire o-caue cess 0% hoe 2,346 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont......... 3,049 
Peterborough, Ont........... 2,501 
Port William, Ont. .........05.- 3,353 
St. Catharines, Ont........... 2,825 
Moose Jaw, Sask............. 2,795 
GuelpitOnt ween: ae wick. 2,329 
Monetonst NsB ia 20. gu 2, 269 
GlacecBaya NES?! 1.46 Si 2,583 
Stenitord: Ones. ..¢ 58). 2,134 
Diemomas, Ont.) .cche Pen 1,716 
Brandon Mane... 226i oe oles 2,003 
Bor Anbayty Ontos sccve a. 0c: 2, 290 
SarmatOne. io 0s sek es cae 1,932 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 3.) i... 2,070 
New Westminster, B.C....... 1,843 
CisthampOnt.... clo. ol. oe 1,745 
GaleeOnu wie et ken. kee od 1,487 
St. Boniface, Man............ 1,005 
Charlottetown, P.H.I......... 1,067 
PIO WEIL, CONG cc.0 <0... 0.2. +,¢-0n0,« 1,528 
Owen sound, Ont:..........2. 1,444 
RDNA e OTL cris . saojs nsete.asiksovans 2,566 
etnomdre sc Alta....... os... 1,597 
Morin Bay, Ont... ces... 2.017 
Welland Onts2.2.05...5555 0%: 1,358 
Sccloitaiy Oa 2,034 
Weodstock vOnb.t. cas 1,075 
Medicine Hat, Alta......... 1,405 


74,497 
58, 827 
20,655 
19, 638 
15,469 


11,780 
12,361 
8,701 
6, 899 
9,702 


6, 100 
4,912 
3,117 
7,859 
5,194 


3,348 
5,039 
2,938 
3,192 
2,315 


3,017 
2,452 
3,421 
2,825 
2,776 


2,113 
2,260 
2,750 
1,951 
1,733 


2,054 
2,242 
1,903 
1,950 


147,866 
121, 228 
41,748 
40,032 
31,689 


24,734 
24,344 
17,422 
13, 879 
18,709 


12,207 
9,610 
6,154 

16, 238 

10,217 


6, 650 
9,735 
5, 872 
6,140 
4,661 


6,066 
4,953 
6,774 
5, 650 
5,571 


4,442 
4,529 
5,333 
4,085 
3,449 


4,057 
4,532 
3, 835 
4,020 
3,672 


3,385 
2,987 
3,149 
2,019 
3,006 


2,808 
5,077 
3,182 
3,907 
2,687 
4,031 
2,210 
2,862 


118, 832 


234 
235 


2, 9022 
3,037 
1,999? 
3,533 


1,073 


iPrimary schools including Protestant high schools, 1929. The high school enrolment is not given 
because it would not be complete without including the high school pupils of the classical colleges and 
independent classical schools and of the normal schools. #The figures by sex represent high schools and © 
collegiate institutes only; the totals include pupils in fifth classes. 


Secondary Education.—In the past quarter of a century the number of 
pupils of both sexes doing work of secondary grade has shown a very great absolute 
increase as well as a large increase relative to the number in elementary grades. 
The available statistics are given by years in Table 5, and show that in each of the 
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provinces and in every year the number of girls in the secondary grades has exceeded 
the number of boys. The drop in the Ontario figures between 1915 and 1917 is 
due in part to the change in the statistical year from the calendar year to the 
natural school year from September to June. 


5.—Provincially-Controlled Schools in Canada: Comparative Numbers of Boys and 
Girls Doing Work of Secondary Grade in each of Seven Provinces, 1901-30.1 


7 N.S. N.B2 Ontario. Manitoba. Sask. Alberta. B.C: 
ear, 9 | ————— | | — |] —- — — —} — |] —____] —_______— 
G B G B G B G B G B G B G 

LOOM Serio - - - ~ 110,869)11, 654 - - - - - - 215 369 
1902 cert - - - — 11, 629)12, 843 ~ - - - - - 313 471 
VOOS ES, o.cued - - - — |11,988)13, 734 - - - - - - 316 540 
T904 kes 2,496) 4,499 - — 112, 718/14, 991 - - - - - - 381 600 
1908-002 228 ,1a2| 4,554 - — 118, 035)15, 626 - - - - - - 433 657 
T9OGE Sek 2,775) 4,864 - — 113,336]16, 056 - - - - - - 412 763 
OO fer ectee 2,792) 4,854 - — 113, 799/16, 532 - ~ ~ - ~ - 432 823 
W908 Ey... csc 2,985] 4,928 - — 114, 731}17,181 - - 835 399 = - 613 857 
WGO9R eed 8,076) 5,048 - — 115, 776)17,325 - - 504 643 - - 812 997 
TOU ee 3,181) 5,476 - — 115, 196]17, 416 - - 623 £04 - _ 919} 1,122 
TOW eect 3,211] 5,463 - — |17,073)20,907 - - 766 927 - ~ 940} 1,048 
TOT eae OniLo2|) 02000 - — |17,345)21, 022 - - 885] 1,129 - - 973] 1,178 
LORS eee 8,175] 5,461 - — |17,718)21,572 ~- — | 1,028) 1,326 - -— | 1,232] 1,448 
1 Oe eee 3,216] 5,687 - — 119, 475}23, 060 - — | 1,084] 1,622 - ~ |} 1,414) 1,593 
£ODD) dese 3,436] 6,041 - — |20,508)24, 718 - — | 1,545] 2,088 - -— | 1,844] 2,068 
LOT: ees 3,466! 6,260 - - - = ~ — | 1,566] 2,283 - -— | 2,260} 2,510 
LOU creas 8,051] 6,037 - - 114,318]19, 597 - — | 1,445] 2,441 ~- - | 2,074) 2,767 
TOTS 2.8 were 3,082) 6,115 - — 113, 342)19, 859 - — | 1,523) 2,561 - -— | 2,151) 2,999 
TOU! ex tee. 3,024] 6,114 - — 115, 095/20, 643 ~ — | 1,910] 2,841 - — | 2,392) 3,414 
GPO RS ce 3,313} 6,178 - — |16, 682/21, 480 ~ — | 2,492] 3,425 - -— | 3,826] 3,810 
TON Ae Tee 3,425] 6,280 - — |17,525|22,426] 3,524] 5,091) 2,494] 3,423) 3,088] 4,421) 3,093] 4,166 
1922 eee 4,202) 6,937 ~ — |21, 408/25, 502 - — | 2,423) 3,204) 4,707) 6,055) 3,788] 4,846 
1 OV eae AO tcove - — |24, 708/28, 700] 5,367] 7,242] 5,519} 8,028) 5,286) 6,976} 4,046) 5,174 
VODA aig anc 4,415] 7,217) 1,363} 2,074/26, 417/31, 183 - — | 6,604] 9,410] 5,877) 7,569) 4,380} 5,508 
1925.......] 4,696] 7,157) 1,498) 2,171|28, 804/33, 857 - — | 7,255/10,171) 6,321] 8,392} 4,711} 5,886 
1926.......| 4,605) 7,343) 1,535) 2, 264/29, 281|/34,175) 5,560) 7,991] 8,140)11,361| 6,658] 7,795] 5,306} 6,473 
VOD Tae 4,498) 7,472) 1,561) 2,474) 29,1872)33,86'72 - — | 8,315}11, 721) 6,846] 9,642) 6,308) 7,545 
12S Sh. ee 4,633] 7,483] 1,637] 2,490/31,0002/34,8842] 5,665) 8,498] 8,497)12,405| 7,614/10,604) 7,494] 8,865 
1929.......| 4,809] 7,722) 1,600) 2,544/31,8282/35,1252| 6,458) 8,626) 9,197|13,397| 8,089}11,344] 9,350/10, 661 
W930). Bersce 4,931} 7,984) 1,902} 2,899/31,8472/34,0562) 6,576) 8, 586/10, 226]14, 223) 9,232)12,048) 9, 609/10, 900 


11924—P.1.T., inc. P.W.C., 719-1,113; 1925—P.E.I., inc. P.W.C., 669-1,087; 1926—P.E.I., inc. P.W.C., 
704-1,070; 1927—-P.E.1., inc. P.W.C., 669-1,132; 1928—P.E.I., inc. P.W.C., 620-1,216; 1929—P.H.I., inc. 
P.W.C., 716-1,217; 1930—P.E.I., ine. P.W.C., 696-1,152. 2Includes the pupils of continuation schools, 
high schools and collegiate institutes only. In the school year 1930 in all secondary grades reported there 
were approximately 47,287 boys and 52,277 girls. These included full-time day vocational, public and sep- 
arate schools. The figures in the tables are for comparative purposes confined to continuation and high 
schools and collegiate institutes. ’The figures given for New Brunswick are approximate. 


- 


Subjects of Instruction in Secondary Grades.—The subjects taken in the - 
elementary grades of the provincially-controlled schools are settled by the curri- 
culum, but in the secondary grades there are usually options appealing to different 
types of pupils, wishing to follow different callings. Statistics of the subjects taken 
by pupils in secondary grades in 1980, available for six provinces, are presented in 
Table 6, showing among other things the small number of pupils taking Greek and 
German and the high proportion studying French and Latin. The Annual Survey 
of Education in Canada, 1930, shows in detail the changes in the subjects chosen 
by secondary grade pupils in the different provinces in recent years. 
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6.—Provincially-Controlled Schools in Canada: Numbers of Pupils Taking Certain 
Secondary Grade Subjects in each of Six Provinces, 1930. 


Nore.—The numbers taking the listed subjects include ali pupils of secondary grade in N.S.; secondary 
pupils enrolled during the second term in N.B.; pupils in secondary schools only (not including secondary 
pupils in other than secondary schools) in Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. The 
totals show the total enrolment ia the schools represented. 


New British 
Subject. oe Bruns- | Ontario. eam Alberta Col- Total 
wick : umbia 

OCHO SS AG eee gc ec teti ols 12, 626 3,947 84,513 6,880 8,881 19,700 136,556 
| BASES 13) Oy apa ape) Seo et nea 4,088 } 3 898 11,7811 6, 8912 2,0792] 17,108 45,845 
LOD RDE Vcc. Pee tows Lise a 3,736 , BOLLG BPG 1,616 4,626 50,424 
Arithmetic and Mensuration.. 5, 489 3,017 87,858 4,863 2,719 14,736 68, 682 
IRAE 1 oe SR See ee ad 12,356 3, 852 47,552 6, 240 8, 036 eS /74 | 93,807 
Cin Tinie a) Gee ae 6,526 3,879 35, 969 5,896 6,737 15,388 74,395 
ALLISGHOMOCLY » os cay. ask. so bie os $, 251 104 4,552 1,027 960 518 8,412 
LUN e Stare Biot aig LE ae a ele 10, 284 3, 764 64,408 5,536 5,918 13,472 103,382 
Spanish..... aie OBES EAE 26 - 276 - - ~ 302 
Germann orev sede r ee 794 - 2,828 131 52 53 3,858 
Miegimehas ee Ce Sieben s oe oe 5,612 2,847 52,627 4,247 3,011 6, 884 75, 228 
Greeks sees Bole) | 23 64 421 50 - 32 590 
Zoology A me's SUSIE. 0 wo Brae 6 8 0 m8 A aa ze 10, 607 } 543 og i 11 , 150 
SGEADY Har Stes aes eee me bl bas 2020 24 14, 187 - 202 18,481 
MOO IMAGS ELV e ooo) Sicteiee ob. 6,297 1,883 15,640 2,099 et Pie 6,978 35,619 
ENS RICS Me es eee Ok. = 1,163 20,937 1,969 2,980 4,217 31, 266 
Bookkeeping ®. @ e502 15. oo - ae avenne| 1,058 889 2,860 16,518 
DEBHOCTADO Sete seiecs co. ees- - - 15, 652 i hogs PE 1,007 2,661 20,500 
SS RTSCSE ih sali ela a ieee - - 16, 000 1,130 1,072 4,055 DOOD 
Business Law, etc............ - - 4,444 1,119 65 991 6,619 
Beate hile cca. a iieolt 4,673 1,056 17,089 1,308 1,580 7,922 33, 628 
Physical Culture............. - - - 5, (a3 4,281 10, 423 20,437 
RDAACIIEMEE oe nce hice e o.8c cl - > 9,173 498 1,041 464 11,176 
Mantial Eraming soci ce.-cece - - 7; (32 1,124 25 - 8,881 
Household Science........... - - 4,592 1,302 30 - 5,924 
Elementary Science.......... - 2,410 - Shove 3,670 ~ 9, 755 
[ISIS 3) ee ote ~ - 2,060 1,622 | 66 3, 687 7,435 
Mirhitary Mor Be 5 pccheicsosearerove, - - - 1,496 1,993 - 3,489 
UV ETOLORY oO ne cike pe cieis.s > = 1,161 ~ 4,294 ~ 3,941 9,386 
I CONGTAIGS nessa Bhs a din 0 eie.e 1,906 - - ~ - - 1,906 
Totals, Pupils....... 12,915 8,947 $1, 4393 7,956 11,399 19, 709 147,356 


1Canadian History. 
2A pproximate. 
3Inciuding continuation and high schools, collegiate institutes, and day vocational full-time pupils. 


Vocational and Technical Education.—The introduction of technical and 
vocational courses in the high school curricula has received strong stimuli in recent 
years from the Technical Education Acts of 1919, 1929 and 1931, under the terms 
of which the Dominion Government undertook to provide subsidies to the provinces 
to encourage the growth of technical instruction. From the outset evening classes 
during the winter months have been an important part of the work of the technical 
schools. The number of students in institutions for technical education coming 
within the scope of the Technical Education Act of 1919 (9-10 Geo. V, c. 73) in the 
academic years ended June 30, was as follows: 1921, 56,774; 1922, 61,961; 1923, 
70,300; 1924, 79,829; 1925, 88,024; 1926, 88,961; 1927, 96,682; 1928, 109,008; 1929, 
121,252; 19380, 130,847; 1931, 134,763; (Table 7). 
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7.—Vocational Schools (Provincially-Controlled), Teachers and Pupils in Canada, by 
Provinces, School Year ended June 30, 1931, with Totals for 1930. 


Number of { 
Municipalities 


Conducting 
Classes. 
Province. 

Day Day. 
Prince Edward Island...... 1 23 
Nova Scotia. ce. soecee oe 1 15 
New Brunswick............ 8 71 
MODOC. a. cite ee ara 17 143 
Ontarion(l930) sees araceeee 38 58|| 1,087 
Manitoba nt nace 5 166 
Saskatchewan.............. 3 73 
Alberta eck ce eehen oie aone: 3 110 
British Columbia.......... 13 328 
Totals, 19315 4... 89 2,016 
Totals, 1930............ 85} 169) 1,764 


Number of Teachers. 


Corres- 
pond- 
Even- ence |Total.|| Day Even 
ine Depart- mg 
ment 
- - 23]/ 1,140 - 
146 27 188|| 3,635 2,603 
103 - 174|| 1,483 2,004 
488 - 631]| 7,153} 13,654 
1,486 - | 2,573]/29,095| 44,431 
134 - 300) 3,555 21382 
64 - 137|| 1,379 1,908 
80 - 190) 2,649 1,811 
258 11 597]| 5,856 CalOd 
2,209 38] 4,813)/155,945| 76,310 
25690 37 4, 456/50, 453) 77,421 


Number of Pupils. 


- | 1,140 
=, 3,487 


- | 4,460 
301/13 , 324 
2,508) 134, 763 

2, 973)/130,847 


Teaching Staffs.—<As shown in Table 1, the teaching staffs of Canadian schools 
consisted in 1930 of 69,820 teachers, 14,731 males and 55,089 females. The Annual 
Survey of Education in Canada, 1930 deals in detail with the classification of these 
teachers, the rates of salary paid and the teaching experience. Table 8 summarizes 
statistics regarding rates of salary, as far as available. 


8.—Average Annual Salaries of School Teachers, by Provinces, 1929-30, or Latest 
Year Reported. 


Province and Class of 


Province and Class of 


Cartificate: Male. |Female. Cartificate. Male. |Female. 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward Isiand, 1930— New Brunswick, 1930— 
Hitst classics ear eee 825 G4tcleirstclasss: cece ecto ae 1, 282 943 
pecoud classt2eu.eer en eee D00 500! || s second classijeeeeasce nee 726 663 
ALE HINGUClassieasc-sane shia nes cic ows 466 375s|laaelbirdiclass:- mere eae 515 515 
Superior schools............... 1,397 
Nova Scotia, 1930— Grammar schools............. 2,022 
MITGSCHOOISH atten aco acto 741 Saskatchewan, 1930— f 
Quebec, 1929— Rural schools— 
Religious teachers............. 562 381 Wirstelass.. Gece eee ee ee 1,160 1,142 
Lay teachers— Second class................ 1,116 1,031 
Catholic schools............. 1, 638 393 Third:classicn-ta-c esi oe ae 1,051 1,037 
Protestant schools........... 2,420} 1,079 Others ares aan Ace eee 950 800 
Catholic and Protestant Allelassess jah ieho* cape 1,128 1,058 
schoolsss; tne ae eae 1,811 534 || Cities, towns and villages— 
Ontario, 1929— Hirst class atedskc as ee aie: 1,775 1,256 
Public schools— Second class..............-- 1,369 1,153 
FRUT ANE ES ook foe ere, 1,195 997 ‘Thirdiclass.t <i: tence 1,200 1,275 
CONEY Reacts ie Beet eaten 2,320} 1,514 Others: acccc eee er ee - 800 
OW Miseper re atats shack 505 beter aes 1,858 1,123 All classes crores oer ee 1, 663 1,104 
Villave enor ee. oe 1,412 | 1,037 Collegiate Institutes and 
Separate schools— High Schools........ Rie me 2,100 1,700 
Ruuraleeer onc ae ttn ec eet 980 881 ||Alberta, 1930— 
CUE Bs Se ee 904 MLO welirst ClASGht crab ayer cree 1,749 1,278 
EL OW ets Sones ote cm eee ne ats 917 684°||' “Second class. «2... 0.5 cess: | GRAY 1,114 
Willa etay: of: talons Sies:d seachortee 1,000 SO7alle ee bibdiclass tanchint demeanor 1,071 999 
Total public and separate...... 1,662} 1,118 || Permit and pending!.......... - 840 
High schools and collegiate Specialist... eae ce ea 2,492 2,147 
institutes, 1930— British Columbia, 1930— 
Principalsn.ancc eee 3,293 Hiughischoolseeessces oe: teenie 2,328 
IASSIStADUS is econ: aoeeieee 2,698 | 2 175 Cities ee nee cect eee 1,536 
Continuation schools, 1930— | Rural municipalities........... 1,226 
IPTINCIDAIST suc coe eee 1,833 Rural and assisted............ Tt PvE 
ASSIStANtS aonee mite etree L379" SL, 352. CA li'schoolst... cesta. ote nee 1,528 


1Teachers with certificates from other provinces. 
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Teachers in Training.—Detailed information regarding male and female 
teachers in training in 1929-30 is given in the Bureau of Statistics’ Annual Survey 
of Education in Canada, 1930. A summary of the number of teachers in training 
each year from 1902 to 1930 is furnished by provinces in Table 9. 


§.—Provincially-Controlled Schools in Canada: Number of Teachers in Training 
in Normal Schools and Colleges, by Provinces, 1902-30.! 


Year. P.E.I. | N.S.| N.B.}| Que. | Ont. |} Man. |Sask.} Alta.| B.C. |Total. 
ROU ee We: hice me’ Foe Pe. eS. Sie - 182 269 420} 1,922 320 - - - | 3,113 
TUOG ae dls soni aette iis tal Syd ds, 2 ~ 145 224 460} 1,861 319 - - - | 3,009 
PUA Le LOS tte sobs «odes < - 191 288 392] 1,592 390 - - - | 2,853 
ROOD Pek a eictea metic auarcha. suaiehe ahd 3101's - 148 285 416} 1,685 491 - - - | 3,025 
LOD G iencet ete rerdcaverenever orp lea aa teeoretersorerareres - 154 307 423) 2,286 476 188 102 -— | 3,936 
RGU Re meee a ree tei ciaek wise ores dor Sx veka - 161 334 526) 1,788 410 229 140 — | 3,588 
DOU ame ys ce oie shi avis Succ Gace > - 215 343 715) 1,410 448 411 182 - | 3,724 
LOM Oenvatenveeerarerontecrerecesn utes ore rar ates - 260 358 787) 1,510 503 447 218 - | 4,083 
LEW eg ean A ae aa - 268 370 840} 1,474 628 241 248 - | 4,069 
iE A Fed SU A eat ona AR SP - 293 376 836] 1,513 - 580 278 - | 3,876 
OMe eM Pecrite cookin: wriecin ea. ~ 302 358} 1,088] 1, 436 529 643 292 - | 4,648 
BOTS Re een, oe oarse ste wees thecetera Wie, 6 ns - 318 357| 1,270] 1,563 581 886 357 - | 5,332 
DOLD EO eae ate dna calc bh as oe - 355 301) 1,312) 1,425 672) 1,222 601 - | 5,938 
DULG eet ae eos os Soa hh os ee eee - 388 372| 1,357] 1,819 737 911 438 - | 6,022 
AAT (nema Lee Sie oie. e ale ste sce s sates 8 - 263 372| 1,361] 1,438 599} 1,081 334 835] 5,783 
LA be ans esi SISES LES ee - 260 287) 1,339} 1,676 513 621 467 365] 5,528 
LD etcetera eee ao ats es 6 a os - 255 263} 1,223) 1,659 554! 1,058 297 425] 5,734 
1B 0) OS acacia ak aucune ee SOREN EERE Te 220 228 263} 1,502) 1,959 593 723 413 404) 6,305 
RUZ eer ee oss ate ehats 0. 241 241 216) 1,376} 2,221 642 899 411 377) 6,624 
MO Dom tech tes US Sess os eae 341 356 358} 1,389] 2,684 790) 1,462 536 685} 8,601 
“es re Ste AA ERO np a 347 853 451) 1,555) 3,131 637) 1,571] 1,004 672] 9,721 
LU DAMIR See cp te fs adele toes « 338 682 442) 1,623} 3,392 695] 1,621 669 639] 10, 101 
URS etc GIS a Or IC IAA EIR Ine 297 760 430) 1,771) 2,611 695} 1,702 613 563] 9,442 
ADAG rere ote Rares cliches Sacekls 299 692 376| 1,854] 2,786 636) 1,655 774 453) 9,525 
LTA sr hae OS a a, 243 680 344] 1,884) 2,441 626} 1,514 721 335] 8, 788 
IUCS ee Sete et enone 215 600 321) 1,950] 2,679 614) 1,458 692 375] 8,904 
TMPOAS) os ese a ey a A aN ar a ee 195 538 345) 1,921] 1,734 536] 2,677 789 339) 9,074 
TEU | Fac lly ene Ny LR POSE aa Ae 219 615 311} 2,075) 1,838 549) 1,317 811 432] 8,167 


1The data for 1907 are incomparable and have been omitted. In recent years several universities 
have added teacher training departments, in most cases for university graduates who are trained for teach- 
ing positions in the secondary schools. These are included in the figures for 1980. 


Receipts and Expenditures.—The total receipts and expenditures of the 
provincially-controlled schools of the different provinces are published for recent 
yearsin Table 10. Figures for the receipts in British Columbia and for expenditures 
in Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec are not available. 


10.—Canadian Provincially-Controlled Schools: Receipts and Expenditures, by 
Provinces, 1922-30.! 


P.E.I.2—Receipts. N.S.2—Receipts. 


Year. tS 

Govt. Local Total Govt. Municipal Local Total 
Grants. |Assessment.| Receipts. Grants. Funds. |Assessment.| Receipts. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Mt De Sait. ot 271,103. 3 157,766 428, 869 616,389 502,804) 2,527,377| 3,646,570 
TLEPLS paces eee 296, 836 202,714 499,550 649, 363 525,114) 2,318,460] 3,487,937 
AO 2 A os ainsi pte: 4 279,898 169,949 449, 847 638,593 523,913] 2,428,832} 3,591,338 
Bo Dad eta tehoe Sal's 285, 102 167,597 452,699 658, 648 524,037] 2,522,255) 3,704,940 
1 Chop S oie ie ellen 283 , 022 171, 649 454,671 653, 734 523,738] 2,893,155| ~ 3,570,627 
TED hate Oe 8 age 284,313 174, 164 458,477 688, 081 524,196} 2,393,125) 3,605,402 
1 DEY a ik eae a 294, 037 179, 004 473,041 752,858 523,967] 2,504,390) - 3,781,215 
BOZO ees wi 297,369 187,769 485,138 875,007 523,762} 2,549,461) 3,948,230 
TORO Ie eee 306,390 189, 669 496, 059} . 916, 856 523,876} 2,529,293} 3,970,025 


For footnotes see p. 846. 
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Provinces, 1922-30'—continued. 


N.B2—Receipts. Que.2—Receipts. 
Year. Govt. Municipal Local Total Govt. Hsees meus Total 
Grants. Funds. |Assessment.| Receipts. Grants. easiest Receipts. 
8. 
‘$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
LODO rec rene 381,075 195,948 2,080, 023 2,657,046 2,604,409} 21,367,788) 23,972,197 
OPE enya I BECE 386, 883 204, 103 2,083,391 2,674,377 8,261,111] 22,135,157; 25,396,268 
TODA St cA Seeks 403, 454 213, 836 2,102,937 2,720,227 3,776,674) 24,141,064] 27,917,738 
LOQb ere ee . 400,059 211,885 2,736, 430 3,348,374 8,771,317} 25,209,251} 28,980,568 
G2 Gsm iae ne ae 425,181 213 , 066 2, 263 , 082 2,901,329 38,799,545) 25,016,895] 28,816,440 
192 (ao or 445,014 212,350 2,413,951 evil aoals 3,983,753] 25,823,854] 29,807,607 
1 fete Ae pes A 471,759 212,616 2,337, 740 3,022,115 4,152,312] 26,729,566) 30,881,878 
ROA i Be ie cory eee 478, 964 227,728 2,361,978 3,068, 670 4,952,778] 27,964,711] 32,917,489 
{980,24 oe 495, 886 212,172! 2,405,890| 3,113,948 -s 3 z 
Ontario— Receipts. 
Elementary Schools. Secondary Schools. 
Year. i tei ere G cee 
ovt. oca serve Hun Ovt. otal. 
Grants. |Assessment.| and Other Total. Grants. Total. 
Sources. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
OOD. eee nds 2,976,712] 22,842,180} 12,805,773] 38,624,665 1,063,323} 11,608,199) 50,232,864 
AS 73) eee beh pra 3,266,584] 23,855,879} 16,460,831] 438,583,294 1,112,292} 13,856,252) 57,439,546 
OD dr me pepe dae 3,392,552} 24,113,034] 12,630,296) 40,135,882 1,219,260} 13,558,098] 538,693,980 
1925) ae ere cca) 3,401,863] 24,690,293) 12,670,626) 40,762,782 1,319,737] 13,261,826] 54,024,608 
192 6.SAe ee are 3,345,308) 24,564,710) 14,223,076} 42,133,094 1,429,322} 13,780,410] 55,913,504 
LOD hoes eee oe 3,404,647) 25,621,542) 12,559,917) 41,586,106 1,533,930] 15,957,378] 57,543,484 
1928 2h eR o. ce 3,508,408] 26,159,067) 13,128,485) 42,795,960 1,594,070} 17,811,614] 60,607,574 
1020" @ eee ; 3,686,3011 27,274,660] 138,527,3845| 44,488,306 1,711,145) 21,211,081{ 65,699,337 


OntTARIO—Expenditures. 


Elementary Schools. 
Year. ee  —] Secondary Grand 
Teachers’ Schools. Total: 


Salerigs: Sites, etc. es pee Rents, etc. Total. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
192055 ae 16, 690, 982 6, 284, 139 480, 483 8,465,280] 31,920,884 9,495,920) 41,416,804 
1923 Nie eta. 17,534,704| 7,497,509) 504,670} 10,321,472} 35,858,355) 12,176,209] 48,034,564 
19242 ee Se 18,105,568) 4,408,473 518, 989 9,977,034] 383,010,064) 12,020,621} 45,030,685 
JES eee ne eee = 18,569,110 4,042,896 504,923} 10,181,188] 33,298,117} 12,356,796) 45,654,613 
[O20 seveeeee 18,604,257| 4,275,726 499,088] 11,394,979) 34,774,050} 11,721,170} 46,495,220 
LODE RE SAS 19,006,316] 4,011,025 532,127; 11,249,702) 34,799,170} 138,711,045} 48,510,215 
g MOA) ante een 19,490,562) 3,821,743 537,116} 11,645,816] 35,495,237) 16,894,437] 52,389,674 
120 ne ee: we 19,998,964! 4,083,218 634, 7081 12,238,762! 36,955,647l 18,051,352| 55,006,999 


Manttopa—Receipts. 


Balance 
Legislative | Municipal Promissory : rom 
Year. Grants. Taxes. Debentures. Notes. Sundries. Eup is Total. 
ears. 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
058,292} 7,991,517) 1,832,134) 2,613,709 242,840 563,183] 14,301,675 


LQ2 2/58 cages cy. ahi ke 1, 

LO 23 aerate 1,011,048} 8,173,986 - 314,519] 3, 1385, 722 308, 438 894,229} 13,837,942 
LO 2A Ria ore ef 1,096,010} 7,468,737 812,787} ~ 1,786, 188 220, 704 752,990} 12,137,416 
LQ 29 ds seagate « cots 1,310,067) 7,283,360 677,775} 1,335, 695 185, 109 833,930] 11,625,936 
LO 2G aaem tain. 1,091,151 7,302,044 402,504] 1,010,958 190, 002 955,802} 10,952,461 
192 UE ea ree 1,110,575} 7,365,798 369, 721 1,090,556 275,718 960,332) 11,172,700 
IPAs sceea carat 1,191,924) 7,555,561 568, 937 854,367 230,025 918,915} 11,319,729 
19295. cumata stents 1,208,809} 7,611,029 408, 897 877,474 186, 088 911,043} 11,203,340 
19S Db per hatch. 1,285,898| 7,821,988] 446,115} 1,770,920 219,540 814,368] 12,358,829 


1F'or other years back to 1901, see 1921 Year Book, pp. 148-153. The latest figures for Quebec, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta are for 1929. _ 
Bere oe of expenditures are not available for Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
an uebec. 
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Provinces, 1922-30'—continued. 


Manritora—Expenditures. 


; “74: Repairs | Secretary- 
Year. pels Bullion Fuel, etc. and Treasurers’ 
: ; 7 Caretaking.| Salaries. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
BOBS SR seomk cesta aes eR ote mE ee + 5,016, 903 1, 947,527 512,016 746, 642 140,414 
Le a eons ar eR OR are a ea ee 5,081, 809 1, 276, 288 433, 882 659, 134 146, 797 
Ee tas A on. Betas » Siecctd wale vies acl aoa 4,849,712 726, 585 410, 680 624,455 131,929 
TG Mats aes orc un evr Rares arto whe we ht 4,838, 723 269, 893 318, 804 769, 435 150, 783 
AOR Fh = a Oo Sige a RR eC oR OE a 4,914, 087 419,047 242,542 782, 226 164, 403 
OS ae OS 6 De nee SS ee: a 4,984,111 718,348 396, 217 658, 723 223 , 287 
TOE ens . nee eee eee cote 5, 063, 926 597,183 415, 257 684, 528 203 , 226 
PODGs Pete t Me. abies ine re Gain Stee Sele ek 5, 167, 687 683, 747 385, 406 693, 074 171,882 
TOR OP ere te SBE Mies «5 ck donde ted. dextoak 5,329,498] 1,222,272 425, 633 743,418 167, 692 
Principal Interest Promis- Other 
Year. fe) on sory Expen- Total 
e Debentures.|Debentures.} Notes ditures. 
$ 
Uy oe Ne Mee cr ce Rains ch te.s.c Wejeisieie, O.ne.8 sue 485,365 610,418} 2,666,484] 1,439,055} 13,564,824 
LOZANO nec ele lts sa uated es vee 596, 878 625,196 2,789,178 1,390,092) 12,999,254 
ULUP A ON a” Set eS oe On Ae ee en oR 378,176 678,079 2,364, 476 1,120,003} 11,284,095 
Pc VORAS SARS a ee en 585, 796 737,070 2,123, 882 876,942) 10,671,328 
1 i eaeh tees. ee YS ae nthe Sok Seto ders 0 605, 920 681, 643 1,188, 854 995, 238 9,993,960 
IRL Ear (oe on te Ss Bey ERO ae ee oer ae I 613, 671 683, 883 1, 067, 836 903,400} 10,249,476 
TOR eee ee ec ck oa oa Sewina cs Se 633,097 683, 714 1,178, 688 925,077) 10,384, 696 
DU ernst eer ee ok es a tack, May 639, 916! 684, 765 982,903 996,925} 10,406,305 
BUM tis BAR StdS PR toon eles SEC In nae See 651,551 694, 929 1,301,332 1,091,074} 11,627,399 
SASKATCHEWAN— Receipts. 
Elementary Schools. Secondary Schools.” 
7 Grand 
Year. Local 
Govt. Deben- Other Govt. Total 
Grants. | A8888- | tures. | Sources. | Tot@l Grants. | Total 
ments. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
122 Pet's wands 1,779, 228)10,090,401) 631,219) 2,026, 838) 14,527, 686 191,912} 601, 130/15, 128,816 
POD SD or see Lee 1, 620, 803] 10, 101, 291 810,858) 1,922, 923)14, 455, 875 213, 238 639, 704] 15,095,579 
O24 teor ts. 1,850, 403} 10, 011, 774 551, 834| 1,820,432) 14, 234, 443 224, 257 657, 333] 14, 891, 776 
i VS Ro Sean ae me 1,913, 643) 10, 063,559 720,272) 1,927, 253) 14, 624, 727 216, 102 664, 181115, 288, 908 
1O2G eon roe te 2,033, 761/10, 229, 432 883,695) 1,809, 126)14, 956,014 231,720 739, 143}15, 695, 157 
IG2Rct eee 2,141,290/10, 415,005} 1,300,862) 2, 133,815} 15,990,972 199, 246 760, 776) 16, 751, 748 
DOUS Motes oe. 2,193, 889] 10,874,672) 1,217,825) 1,981, 025/16, 267,411 208, 732 778, 302) 17, 045, 713 
LORS ee, oct ree 2,534, 024/11,010, 661) 1,284,651] 2,208, 983/17, 038,319 292,676 981, 183} 18,019,502 
SASKATCHEWAN—Expenditures. 
Elementary Schools. Secondary Schools. 

Year. Notes School Grand 
Teachers’| Deben- | (renewals| Bldgs. oe oe Teachers’ Total.2 Total 
Salaries. | tures and and ick tee Salaries. : 

° interest). | Grounds. 2 Z 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1922.. 6,812,680} 1,379,574) 2,026,119} 1,153,081) 2,840,545)14, 211,999 410, 437 707, 804114, 919, 803 
1923.. 6, 737, 772| 1,518,266] 1,767,226} 1,362,975} 2,960, 032/14, 346, 271 429, 200 806, 365] 15, 152, 636 
1924.. 6, 830,764] 1,471,020} 1,611,562) 1,202,530] 2,946, 013/14, 061, 889 449 096 699, 279|14, 761, 168 
1925.. 6,828, 428} 1,481,450) 1,577,795) 1,320,091) 3,083, 072/14, 290, 836 459, 630 690, 247/14, 981, 083 
1926. 6,957,331) 1,428,945) 1,571,714] 1,629, 230| 3,202, 636/14, 789, 856 480, 763 710, 521|15, 500,377 
1927. 7,184,460] 1,459,629) 1,815,173] 2,116,041] 3,342,366)15, 917, 669 508, 772 843, 179|16, 760, 848 
1928. . 7,484,752) 1,526,298) 1,670,769] 2,231,260) 3,501, 765|16, 414, 844 539,105 797,373)17, 212,217 
1929.. 7,809,073] 1,590,757) 1,788,318) 2,169,375) 3,595, 149)16, 952, 672 593,186] 1,276, 134/18, 228, 806 


1F or other years back to 1901, see 1921 Year Book, pp. 148-153. The latest figures for Quebec, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta are for 1929. 


?The items for 1922-29 do not include promissory notes, 
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Year. 


Year. 


Teachers’ 
Salaries. 


ALBERTA—Receipts. 


Govt. 
Grants. 


1,241,518 
1,117,023 
1,054, 733 
1,084,879 
1,137, 638 
1,218,573 
1,321,158 
1,355, 963 


Officials’ 
Salaries. 


7,475, 582 
8, 282, 650 
8,327,327 
8,197,098 
8,241,715 
8,901,979 
9,279,494 
9,419,440 


Debentures. 


1, 262, 120 
449,376 
493 , 989 
357, 103 
573,401 
503, 130 

1,097,006 

1,543,704 


Auserta—Expenditures. 


2,232,254 
1,928,153 
1, 267, 787 
1,130,357 
1,058,121 

967,530 
1,241,062 
1,364,173 


Buildings. 


Other 
Sources. 


216, 998 
260, 192 
345,395 
364, 954 
320,363 
333,931 
391,368 
459, 582 


De ee ee ee ee eee 


12,428,472 
12,037,394 
11,489, 231 
11,134,391 
11,331, 238 
11,925, 143 
13,330, 688 
14, 142, 862 


—— ey ee ee Oe 


Year. 


5, 428, 826 
5,411, 487 
5, 443, 248 
5,477, 156 
5, 640, 219 
5, 899, 839 
6, 243, 085 
6,586, 974 


ee ed 


a ry 


283, 876 
281, 680 
305,914 
276,519 
332, 467 
332, 115 
357,525 
350, 427 


1,183,983 
1,213,110 
1,273, 607 
1,225,741 
1,226,350 


1,211,234) . 


1, 228, 138 
1, 287,395 


2,457,356 
2,190, 676 
1,727,405 
1,269, 913 
1,173,582 
1,278, 206 
1,170,050 
1,575, 483 


999,787 
830, 895 
703,495 
630,377 
839, 841 
980, 704 
1,806,269 
2,097,582 


British Cotumpra2—Expenditures. 


Cities. 


2,727, 755 
3,053,161 
2,959, 649 
3,015,092 
3,269,522 
3,368, 253 
5, 806, 030 
4,549,067 


Local Assessments. 


Rural 
Munici- 
palities. 


1,371, 147 
1,492,501 
1,694,553 
1,600,452 
1,992,573 
1, 843, 283 
1,025, 482 
1,120,718 


Other 
Rural. 


354,421 
477, 639 
451,216 
479, 876 
507, 692 
517,040 
552,563 
595, 154 


Total. 


4,691,840 
4,453,323 
5,023,301 
5,105,418 


5, 095, 420} - 


5, 769, 787 
5, 728,576 
7,384,075 
6, 264, 939 


2,004,543 
1,935,719 
2,000, 837 
1,947,084 
2,067, 654 
2,005, 890 
2,231,799 
2,498, 688 


Provincial 
Govern- 
ment. 


3,141, 7388 
3,176, 6868 
3,173,395 
3, 223, 6713 
3,216, 2098 
3,402, 9418 
3,532, 5198 
3,765, 9218 
3,743, 3178 


12,358,371 
11,863,567 
11, 458,506 
10, 826, 790 
11,280,113 
11,707,988 
13, 036, 866 
14,396,549 


7, 833 , 5783 
7,630, 0098 
8,196, 6968 
8,329, 0898 
8,311, 6298 
9,172, 7288 
9,261, 0958 
11, 149, 9968 
10, 008, 2563 


1For other years back to 1901, see 1921 Year Book, pp. 148-153. The latest figures for Quebec, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta are for 1929. 


2Figures for British Columbia do not include receipts. 


3Including grants to provincial university as follows: 1922, $445,000; 1923, $446,250; 1924, $458,125; 
1925, $466,000; 1926, $516,242; 1927, $531,875; 1928, $545,917; 1929, $564,425; 1930, $606,825. 
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Subsection 2.—Higher Education. 


In previous years statistics of “universities” and of “colleges” have. been pub- 
lished in two separate sets of tables. The present edition of the Year Book, provides 
data for both universities and colleges in a single series of tables. The tables are 
intended to include all institutions in the Dominion offering instruction in courses 
that are the equivalent of at least two years in advance of matriculation. The 
affiliated colleges of each university are shown along with it, except where they are 
situated in another province. In the tables following, the name of each institution 
is given in the language (French or English) used therein as the main language of 
instruction. The first table shows the ccntrol of each college or university, and 
this in conjunction with the second table which records the studies offered in each 
institution, conveys a comparatively complete picture of the higher educational 
field in Canada. 


Students of University Grade.—The aggregate number of students reported 
in attendance was 73,515. Of these, 37,400 were of university grade (7.e., following 
courses for which matriculation was prerequisite) and all but 4,319, or 33,081, were 
in attendance at the regular session. They were enrolled in 152 different colleges 
or universities. Of the 33,081 attending the full session 23,383 men and 8,494 
women were undergraduates, while 941 men and 263 women were graduate students, 
z.e.. working toward a higher degree in a subject in which they already held a bache- 
lor’s degree. Many of the larger numbers classed as undergraduates actually held 
degrees, but not in the subject or faculty in which they were studying during the 
session under consideration. 


More than half of all students, or 17,227, are in “arts and science’”’ or what 
are commonly termed ‘‘academic”’ courses as distinguished from ‘‘professional”’ 
courses. .Of these 34 p.c. are in first year, 28 p.c. in second year, 19 p.c. in third 
year, 18 p.c.-in fourth year—the first two years being disproportionately high on 
account of one or two years of ‘“‘arts” being prerequisite to many of the professional 
courses. Next to arts and science come engineering and applied science with 3,115 
students; medicine, 2,846; theology, 1,704; agriculture, 1,017; commerce and 
accounting, 970; law, 874; household science, 807; education, 753; public health 
and nursing, 640; pharmacy, 601; dentistry, 410; music, 331; forestry, 146; veteri- 
nary science, 124; architecture, 119; etc. 


As shown in Table 11, there were 3,521 bachelors’ degrees granted to men and 
1,263 to women, 494 diplomas to men and 712 to women. Some of the latter repre- 
sent completion of courses similar to those for bachelor degrees. Adding such to 
the bachelor degrees, and making allowance for duplication where the same person 
may be receiving a second bachelor degree (in a different branch of study) it may be 
concluded that there are produced annually about 3,500 new male and 1,300-new 
female university graduates with a bachelor’s degree or higher—about 12 p.c. cf 
the men and 7 p.c. of the women being destined to continue their studies toward 
postgraduate degrees in Canada, while some in addition will take advanced work 
in the United States and overseas. The graduate degrees granted included 397 
masters’ degrees or licences to men and 86 to women, the term “licentiate’’ being 
used by the universities of Laval, Montreal and Ottawa in place of the term ‘‘master’’. 
Those completing the doctorate were 57 men and 7 women, while honorary doctors’ 
degrees were conferred on 108 men and one woman, 
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: Summary of Degrees and Diplomas 
Granted, 1929-39. 


Diplomas Master 
and Bachelor.’ and Doctor.?,5 Totals. 
Certificates. Licence.4 


Dalhousie—King’s!............ 17 alent 52 7 10 2 —|| 139 69 208 
ACAGION Sentt Cte ee on 26 15 51 24 5 8 10 - 92 47 139 
St. Francis Xavier............. - ~ 27 2 - 3S Zz - 29 5 34 
New Brunswick...a-c 6. «6 cea: - - 56 13 - ~ - - 56 13 69 
Mount Allison gar. fase ete 0) 8 35 24 - - 5 ~ 49 32 81 
StaJoseply st. c. 4. sherm comers - - 18 - 7 - = - 25 = 25 
McGilieyecrt. ote eee 6 Of |e S2k 85 40 16 26 3 || 393 171 564 
Bishop Sietsc acon ere ae 5 10 20 11 10 - 4 = 39 21 60 
Tisgvial¥s hee tick acoder ete 71 181 | 346 1 37 - 1 -—|| 455 | 182 637 
Mortreal cite ec oO ene ne ae 74 10). 451 18 74 - 6 — |} 605 28 633 
Toronto: wiresiseias ef}. S4sne Caled Sele Sob! £329 81 27 26 5 || 9385 | 474 | 1,409 
ViGtorin2 Sesrtiscensn ae ces mine 14 ~ 5 - ~ ~ 4 - 23 - 23 
FLYING eos. cee ac eae ae ee - - 2 - 6 - 3 - 11 - 11 
Westerneacy eras: net h mew - 7 103 70 9 2 3 - 115 79 194 
Queen Se, tok. he ee eee eee - —| 211 112 16 5 16 -|| 248 117 360 
Ottawar. ds. Rasa - 3 63 9 41 1 12 - 116 13 129 
MieMastercte tc te cee, otrat aie 4 3 53 28 5 1 4 - 66 395 98 
Manitobaisecseee eee 41 11 248 182 4 5 13 - 306 198 504 
Saskatchewan. cers eee 37 20 129 91 16 4 - ~ 182 115 297 
AIDertartc.ce scorer eee 8 15 133 79 11 2 5 -—|| 157 96 253 
British Columbiates-.09.a0.000- 18 40 138 118 12, 2 2 - 170 160 330 
Other Institutions............. 145 | 202 | 177 15 16 - 7A -|| 359 | 217 576 

Wotals® oxy. aaa 482 | 712 |3,521 |1,263 | 397 86 | 165 8 4,565 |2,069 | 6,634 


1 All degrees except those in theology granted by Dalhousie. 
2 All degrees except those in theology entered under Toronto. 
3 Medical, dental and veterinary doctors included in ‘‘bachelor’’ column. 


4 The licence in the French-speaking universities is the next degree in advance of bachelor, as the 
master’s degree is in the English-speaking. 


5 109 of the doctors’ degrees were honorary. 


Students not of University Grade.—The 37,400 students of post-matricu- 
lation standard represent little more than half of the total enrolment in universities 
and colleges. Many of the arts colleges, especially the classical colleges of Quebec, 
offer preparatory courses in which instruction is given in the high school grades, or 
even elementary grades. These accounted for 19,783 students, practically all of 
whom were in regular attendance at the full session. 


The remaining 16,332 of the enrolment, 7,627 men and 8,705 women, were not 
following high school courses, but could not be classed as university-grade students 
as they had not necessarily matriculated. A minority of them, 903 men and 3,848 
women, attended the full session, generally studying music, household science or 
agriculture. The remainder were the students of summer courses in teaching 
methods, series of evening extension lectures, correspondence and other extra- 
mural courses, agricultural and other short courses. 


Apart from the reported enrolment many thousands of people were reached 
by extension lectures that were not grouped in series and reported as courses, and 
still larger numbers reached by university radio broadcasts, travelling libraries, 
agricultural assistance and various other forms of extension service. These activ- 
ities were reviewed in the Annual Survey of Education in Canada, 1929. 
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University Trends of 1931.—In 1931 there was an unusual increase in enrol- 
ment over the preceding year due, no doubt, to employment conditions. Similar 
increases were experienced by the high schools. The larger branches’ of study 
were affected as follows :— 


Faculty. 1930. 1931. 

POOLE REIT NOLCNIOOS hoot se rts Aas SO PN AOR OE TE 5 0e IE 16, 637 18,187 
Finginecrine and. A ppled Sciences 1.15 oenee desis he wee ace added ko cod eee arenes 3,380 3,827 
EBC IRONCE LIGUEISET Y tacian Je eloaiethe ceri ec Pe hel oS ocd Ie I SNES VO ee 3, 230 3,353 
PENT EIA eh, Me A eA has ce Bee AN tne cata she os Oe dasa RE 2,083 2,192 
PAMEPADE CREO Pies en ERR later act cho tacinn apt hae lee ee TUS cer eee 956 1,277 
MAES SOLA OC ICU COY aon eae oe, te oe fk ae MAES Shs PASM Soa oe Se eS 807 995 

Totals, full time undergraduates............ teh RS ee a 30,359 32,783 


Current expenses of the year amounted to $20,079,000, while a further $6,134,- 
000 was spent for new buildings, etc. on capital account. The largest sum in the 
latter category was that of the University of Montreal for the erection of its new 
central building. Capital expenditures in excess of half a million dollars were 
also made by each of Manitoba, Queen’s, Toronto and Victoria universities. The 
heavy expenditures of McMaster in establishing itself at Hamilton belong to the 
preceding year. © 

The revenue from investments was $2,581,000, from government grants $5,896,- 
000, from tuition fees $3,656,000, from other sources $7,062,000, including gifts and 
fees for board and lodging where they were given. Government grants fell from 
$7,413,000 in the preceding year, and have been further reduced in 19382. Revenue 
from investments was down slightly, that from fees up considerably, as follows:— 


Source. 1930. 1931. 
$ 
TIPS ES WERVETE ESR ch a en Be dG ce © Re ec ene = Pe er Pe WOES. 2,667, 250 2,581, 423 
Age ETR aA IEG ATTN SEWER co, ee ee cs isechs se Miata eke rade todos iczayon esate chalahepetorvorodep sd meeraeee 7,413,270 5,895, 794 
SR OT CS a ANI ome Kottke van eich shoes tutan cnanonsteneroloonscoGhaueneraba apes Maier en nee 3,261, 754 3,655, 935 
ROTTS IET CS CT Pe ROI TPR Ne yoo CP cy. Gol ch ockets ae ecramevatanncs vous lane WdhehAalp Lobeioneoetoate 6,947, 962 7,061,873 
PMH AA ome, OCOMD CSa verte cope cen (orc oiiros Ste pacvroravare av capeancr Atanas eave perchoktorercn se NN 20,300,236 | 19,195,025 


From the standpoint of financial support there are at least three distinct 
classes of institution. First there are those that rely on grants from provincial 
treasuries for their upkeep. Six of the provinces have such universities and the 
remaining three have colleges in this class.. Secondly, there are the institutions 
such as Dalhousie, McGill and McMaster universities, to cite a few, that rely 
for their support on endowments, and do not receive provincial grants. Thirdly, 
there are colleges either operated or controlled by religious denominations, which 
do not receive provincial assistance, and which may not have a financial endow- 
ment sufficient to carry them. These may have another type of endowment,— 
in men, like the University of Ottawa and other Roman Catholic colleges con- 
ducted by religious orders. Since salaries are commonly only nominal in these 
schools, expenses are comparatively low per pupil accommodated. The other 
section of the third group—mainly Protestant theological and arts colleges— 
commonly rely on church contributions where their financial endowments are 
inadequate. 
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852 EDUCATION 
12.— Universities and Colleges of Canada: 
iAS 
Students of University Grade. 
No. University or College, and Control.? Oo 
Men. Women. Total. 
Ja\Princetoh'Waless(Provincial) ies. 2e ee ee ee 18 12 30 
2 |St. Dunstan’s (Roman Catholic, Affiliated with Laval)............. Teh - be 
3 Totals, Prince Edward Island........................ 95 12 107 
AA CHGIDE EAD EIST.) fas sa tebeucreiciix nck a ees arnt ak eae oR Teena OT ee dare ce 251 217 468 
Dl Dalhouste CU meenominanlondl lens. cuts erent nie eee ener 655 204 859 
6 | King’s (Associated with Dalhousie) Anglican....................... 55 17 72 
ZA St. Prancise Mavier (roman Catholic) pecan 2 aan sens ee 202 110 312 
Salot War vacn(Goman Cagnolic)=. 2.5 see sesncsat bei Hee eee ee 69 - 69 
OuiSte- Anneseoman Cavholic)me susan take son titan elmer e eater 25 ~ 25 
AGa Men StaAvancent. Comin © aGlio lic) sco tine ae terre) aera tee ee - 261 261 
fo Holy.rearnt (onan Cacho) aearet mm ere ate ee ene eee eee 62 - 62 
12 ghPinesEnGUmiteds@ burchr warty ete tee ea eee eee 32 - oe, 
13 MINOVa ScotiaeNcriculturale Gero In Cial) errr rite eae nee eee 37 2 39 
1 Nova scotia. Lechnical (Ee rovwancial):4 6. ee ee eee eee 55 - 55 
15 |Maritime Pharmacy (Affiliated with Dalhousie).................... 12 2 14 
16 Totals, Nova Scotia?) Js ote eee eo lek te 1,391 774 2,165 
17> \Sacré'Court(Roman'Catholicvs sets. eee eee 48 - 48 
187 ||St- Josephisa(Riomians@atholic)eaecaenc te ter dee fecha: er aor eee 82 - 82 
TOA Mount AllisonscUnited Church) s...0. each toe ee ae a eee 375 266 641 
20 | New Brunswick University (Provincial).........0.0...2..0..02.1.. 275 93 368 
21 Totals, New Brunswick..........................000- 780 359 1,139 
22alishoprs CANe]iCan)): a. ey weer ks aes une eee ee ee a ee 130 35 165 
PEE McGill ndenOminOlOnadl) s. amare Chee cates ne ee ee eee 2,044 869 2,913 
24 Macdonald,Aigrieul tural 1) hase -eocebnrcrs teres are + ana eee 72 13 85 
25 IBresiyterianneolorical a ce pan crete Se en acs nee te eta 39 - 39 
26 Drocesans (Anglican!) tga Pe CL hee mene eee cae tee 25 - 25 
27 WniteduT heel GeiGall acne tere ¥ ee or ke Ree a eta 104 - 104 
28 | Unversité de Montréal!, (Roman Catholic)................00.0.-00-0-- (8,714) (1,780) (5,494) 
290 Montreal facultés;deijimiversité. gancseeeck ee Pee oer. Cee 1,108 417 1,525 
30 Weole- Poly techniquevente piermentoommine titer rt a er era 192 - 192 
31 Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales.................000000 177 1 178 
32 Institubacricole'd’ © ka eee eee ee ee ae eee oa on 137 - 137 
33 Heoletdemmedecine: veverinairess: erence Ce ee 12 - 12 
34 Tnstitut péedamood Glemtr...cate). Gee ee eee ee eee eee - 45 45 
35 College Oy lara teens ate ee sean ent eS 107 - 107 
36 Sea CLOMLANSSO LUND GA Olas oe tare ee vests eotanamtetctes eat atei ctr on ee oR 109 - 109 
37 Sh ES OU S Ge Mi ne ee tee eh ae ie IR RNS Sid) mate Sine ee TE 76 - 76 
38 ee SeBEeD emi er ce ad i ce Se eee 123 - 123 
39 EEC) Fees (ol 12) qr RNR Noe Ren needa ree en ee eae Ble? 141 ~ 141 
40 Ears PMY Poca ccesy Meter ee wire niet ee nee cree Aes Mant nt sedan ci men 232 - 232 
41 co EdeSher broolkcen: errr meat et eee caveat een eee eee 119 - 119 
42 eee lexsits Ey acinthen aster itee thw eaey ce ene 158 - 158 
43 AMEE CLO Gt GO Acree teva onthe oo rior irene kde eee! eee 67 - 67 
44 SRT GER AUTON ee ou iaee sear bn ome ae ETc ute ee a 116 - 116 
45 OREN UCT OLOLK ete ete 05 Me Lae tetas wa, oe eae Sane 15 - 15 
46 pemeuBlS COON GAT Ors orc se ce cia st Sho co ee eee DN Te ee 230 - 230 
47 SARE Ste cMhérése: 325. SA Gls a One ee 98 - 98 
48 Rs (eae Wb en ianted Ke Peis eae eer were ee FAS Se ORS 54 - 54 
49 MEATOUCTILE DOULZCOV Ge: teeta tet etme ene een ee eee eer - 161 161 
50 HW coles deanusiqiiesGnnex))aasestrte aah Genie ances = = = 
51 Somed hivoiene (annex). ano2h «ase onetee r. cae eee. ee 45 13 58 
52 oo Ccense Neng Ota (ANNEX) pec gin yom a tet 1 nanan ne ear wee - = = 
53 Couvents: annexes ie Seep. 2 Se een een eee, A ae ae See - - - 
PAu Olnimensstenuavalln(ipomensC GLROMC) 2 accuse eee ie aoe (2,402) (349) (2,751) 
bop luavalCaculites.ae l Wniversite).cs 5 acs teem ae coi tector tee 731 16 747 
56 Grands Séminairesmiet%. ee peengee oe ea ie. Se ed eee 149 - 149 
57 Acad Grore.C Ok MV enCiail Oar cre se sistas cited See oi aa eed cece eee 164 - 164 
58 Art habagkan(hreres Sacre oe) saan. 2 aren ene eel eee 29 - 29 
59 Ste Annedeé. la Rocaticre.. Sve -eie hy temnret aia ee ee 92 + 92 
60 Conere de Quebec ccs cere teas ote tosis nearer ee mee eet aes 302 - 302 
61 Sorerdea Nicoletiesiest ¢ Sheek heeliven 2 eeeery. aos eee 114 - 114 
62 See COIS. ANNO pe. ao, eh eae td pe ame Fes Sire Aan, Ae ee ee 158 - 158 
63 SPM Ces: UT OIS“RLVICrOGt ss). tie chee teen) ee ee a ae, 118 ~ 119 
64 Se. Cosh 0 Gusta, Geet ceed ees Ge er oe 119 - 109 
65 So *atcle*ChicOutinal 2a. . sere tere ties Se eee 117 - 117 
66 Sy COubevist.a. sects eee ey ye eee | Puree. gatee eRe Oe See art 99 - 99 
67 se de Mont, laurier. fo5 es ces = Ae See ees 30 - 30 
68 SSeS tA lexandre time Leyes, OF ay, Bean RRR eT 5. oe 44 - 44 
69 PA SG, OL MMIC COM paseo ieaicaens Gah ero eee he eae tee 56 - 56 
70 i RU ENG ASD. Skits eee a Ree athe DPM SE. near - - = 
71 jues Dames deve@sus-Marie; Sillerviass 2.nteee acon tee eres - 50 50 
72 Heoles'des cardes-malades:. 2 a.+ he en ne ee ee - 283 283 
73 Couventsiafiliést Pee... JA. a: Bee ee ee = = = 
74 | Institutions classiques non-affiliées (Roman Catholic)............... 381 ~ 381 
75 |Institutions supérieures non afftiliées (Roman Catholic).............. 459 - 459 
76 Totals, Quebee. 725.53. ee eee ee 8,791 1,825 10,616 


For footnotes see end of table, pp. 854-5. 
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Enrolment by Grade of Work, 1929-39. 
Bs Cr Totals of Enrolment (Excluding 
Pre-matriculation Students. All Students not in A. or B. Duplicates). _ 
ee | | || —— oO 
Men. Women. | Total. Men. Women. | Total. Men. Women. Total. 
109 197 306 - - - | 127 209 336 1 
80 - Mg TON - - 157 - 157 2 
189 197 | 386 - - - 284 209 493 3 
14 15 29 10 30 40 275 262 537 4 
- - - 20 46 66 675 250 925 5 
5 1 6 - ~ - 60 18 78 6 
32 2 34 50 - 50 284 112 396 7 
160 - 160 - - - 229 - 229 8 
98 - 98 10 - 10 133 - 133 9 
= = ~ - - - - 261 261 10 
- = - - ~ - 62 - 62 11 
- ~ - - - ~ 32 ~ 32 12 
- - - Sa 20 57 74 22 96 | 13 
260 543 803 - - - 315 543 858 14 
= - - 21 11 32 33 13 46 15 
564 560 1,124 148 107 255 2,103 1,441 3,544 | 16 
233 - 233 - - ~ 281 - 281 17 
286 - 286 ~ - - 368 ~ 368 18 
19 31 50 - - - 394 297 691 19 
- - - - 2 2 275 95 370 20 
538 31 569 - 2 2 1,318 392 1,710 | 21 
- - - - - = 130 35 165 22 
- = - 672 207 879 2,716 1,076 3,792 | 23 
- - - 824 249 573 396 262 658 | 24 
9 - 9 - - - 48 - 48 25 
15 ~ 15 7h - 16 47 - 47 26 
18 - 18 - - - 122 - 122 ad 
(2,995) (1, 618) (4,513) (1, 001) (1,401) (2,402) (7,520) (4, 799) (12,309)| 28 
- _ ~ - - - , 108 417 ,025 29 
- - - - - ~ 192 - 192 39 
= - - 677 sy 734 854 58 912 31 
37 - Oe 153 - 153 3827 - O27 32 
= - - - - - 12 - 12+ 33 
= - - - 1,362 1,362 - 1,407 1,407 34 
307 - 307 - - - 414 ~ 414 35 
264 - 264 - - - 373 ~ 373 36 
381 - 381 - ~ - 457 - 457 | 37 
441 - 441 ~ - - 564 = 564 38 
268 - 268 - - - 409 - 409 39 
192 - 192 - - - 424 - 424 49 
391 - 3891 - - - 510 - 510 | 41 
353 - 853 - - - 511 - 511 42 
242 ~ 242 ~ - = 309 - 309 43 
484 - 484 - - - 600 ~ 600 44 
145 - 145 - ~ ~ 160 ~ 160 45 
253 - 253 - - - 483 - 483 46 
226 - 226 - - - 324 - 324 47 
225 - 225 - - = 279 - 279 48 
- - - - 556 556 - LAAN 717 49 
= = - 221 536 (Aye 221 536 757 50 
- - - - = - 45 13 58 51 
- - - - 377 Bhd - 377 377 | 52 
= 1,618 1,618 - - = = 1,618 1,618 53 
(3,891) (3, 854) (7, 745) (9) (619) (628) (6,302) (4, 822) (11,124)| 54 
= S = 9 619 628 740 635 ,o1D: | 255 
- - - - - - 149 — 149 56 
~ - - - - = 164 - 164 57 
- - = - - ~ 29 - 29 58 
F a - 275 - 275 367 - 367 59 
723 - 723 - ~ - 1,025 - 1,025 60 
212 - 212 - - - 326 - 326 61 
469 - 469 - ~ - 627 - 627 62 
372 _ 372 - - _ 491 - 491 63 
236 - 236 - - - 845 - 845 64 
403 - 403 - - - 520 ~ 520 65 
676 - 676 - ~ - 775 - 775 66 
110 - 110 - - - 140 ~ 140 67 
152 - 152 - - - 196 - 196 68 
119 - 119 - ~ - 175 - 175 69 
70 ~ 70 - - = 70 - 70 70 
- - - - ~ - - 50 50 ral 
- - - - ~ - - 283 283 72 
= 3, 854 3, 854 - - - - 3,854 3,854 73 
445 ~ 445 - - - 826 - 826 74 
= - = - - - 459 = 459 75 
8,238 5,472 13,710 25338 3,963 6,301 19,367 11,260 30, 627 76 


eT 
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12.— Universities and Colleges of Canada: 


A; 
Students of University Grade. 


No. University or College, and Control.2 

Men. Women. Total. 
1 | Université d’ Ottawa (Roman Catholic, O.M.I.)........ccccecccesecscss 442 260 702 
2 Sacré Coeur, Sudbury (Roman Catholic, Jesuits)................ 45 ~ 45 
3 | University of We-te-n Ontario (Undenominational)............00ceeces 759 448 1,207 
4 University of Western Ontario Extension.................0-00+: 15 16 31 
5 Assumption (Roman Cathnolic).a a. 8 ae, eee ee ce oes 125 - 125 

6 AlimnayCUmtved Churcin) ase e cee acre ete eae ite ce ante - - - 
7 FLUTOM CANGLICAT) Sie ciremet vale cae iete see ey erie eee ee 26 - 26 
8 Wreuline (Roman'@ aGbOl1e) acs aa as nt ee 30 é 39 69 
9 Waterloo @outheram) tena coe ote tre ee ee os ee ee rae eee 23 6 29 
10 Evanzehcallsutheran oeminaryas-oe aes ae eee cine ae ae 11 - 11 
Is |Queen’s University (Undenomindtional)..2. ues eee ae eee ee 2,101 1,064 3,165 
120 i NeMaster University, (DAptish) soccer eon tee Geen eae eee 296 138 434 
13) | Royal Military; Collese Gi ominion) aa. a come eee eee one 200 = on) 

14” \Osroods HalliGiaw: SOcieuyy cs scare meee ee eee 311 11 Z 
156 | Marcaret-Wat one Ce, SIPS) Pasta peaetetiutvay x oreeh setae eer eereawecs iterate ese - 55 55 
16 |St. Augustine’s Seminary (Roman Catholic)........................ 190 - - 190 
17. |Mt. Carmel College (Roman Catholic Carmelite).................. DS - 53 
18 |Students des Rédemptoristes (Roman Catholic).................... 29 ~ 29 
192 |Staverome’s Collece GRoman Catholic)hy. 215-841 eeee ccna ema acce 40 - 40 
OGDEN Sit YO} LOL OM ON Tor ODINCLOL) naan: aoe inten testcase oe 4,277 2,427 6, 704 
21 Universityaor Voronto a xcens) Onveer meres sate iene ae te eee 75 93 168 
22 WictoriavColleve (United. Caurch) east eee ee 407 467 874 
23 HmmanneliColleces(United Church)i.. 0. oe eee ee 209 34 243 
24 Erimtyi@ollege:(Angli¢an xc Ade ion wree eee Ae 195 142 337 
25 StyMichaels (RomaniCatholic)). pease ete ene eee 273 161 434 
26 Knox(Presbscteniait) San.aiane eon kee ee eee 24 - 24 
27 Wychite 21929 GAnolicam) sq... aoe ee Lee eee 75 ~ 75 
28 iPharmacys (eb harm: SOclecy ee eeenea ate ee eee 244 11 255 
29 Ontario-Agricultural (Provincial) eee... ato eee coe 307 136 443 
30 Ontario Veterinary | (erowincials. eos ee eee eee 133 - 133 
31 Totals; Ontariloees sce eck Co ee eee 9,595 4,639 14,234 
32 |Brandon College (Baptist, Affiliated with McMaster)............... 90 76 166 
abn ll MWELSILY Of LLGIILOUG 1 (EeROOLIUCTOL) . eieicmneres ae ie es oat i ae ee 1,921 1,093 3,014 
34 Man'toba Law School (Law Society and University)........... 57 4 61 
35 Manitoba College. (Umied Church)....5.. 950 seaes sacelcodns cae 29 6 35 
36 Wesley College, 1929 (United Church).................c008se00- 142 165 307 
37 St JohngyCollesex(Angitcan) ie csae aoe ae ee eee 60 ~ 60 
38 Collége St. Boniface (Roman Catholic)..............--..cse004 40 ~ 40 
39 Totals. Manitebat.coc4es Tine eee ea eRe 2,092 1,230 3,022 
AQ” | University of Saskatchewan (Provincial)... ......-2+....c06-+seecees se 1,245 652 1,897 
41 Mimmeaniuel (Ang licam)iey eet cute crate cae eee ena ae 50 ~ 50 
42 St. Andrewes, Lo291 United @ hureincs cate yee aoe eee ee 38 1 29 
43 TAUTEMOTAN, Suctcete tes AMA eee eee ee tee eee 10 2 12 
44 St. Chadge (Anclican) te sitio ae aeons Caen ae oe 19 - 19 
45 RecinarGUmitediG hurchy cesta ee nem Cee kee 49 62 111 
46 Campiony(Roman Catholie)in. encanto Meteo eee 61 - 61 
47 Outlook Gluutheran)....:.......: Ds Aa CT A ie eee Le 21 16 37 
48 St. Peters Gronian Cation). oar. baa os ak ta eee 20 = 20 
49 Totals, Saskatchewam’..................c ce cee eees 1, doy 697 2,086 
Be Fi Concordia College (iit bere) ai tiles S155 os yee ews waren ae sees aa 12 = 12 
51 |Collége des Jésuites (Affiliated with Laval)...................c0-- 15 -. 15 
52 |Juniorat St. Jean (Affiliated with Ottawa)............s.ccsscscccce- 4 - 4 
Da Umwersimop Alcenta(ETOvincidl) ).1 0 een nik ee eee 941 476 1,417 
54 Ste scephenvsndUnited! © hurch) sep pct. eee een ee eee 35 - 35 
55 MP otals Alber eal x: poem 6s te) enc ee ae 985 476 1,461 
OG Western Pebariia Cy. percasMitp onic: oa cers oe arene cies een eee ee ee 43 Tt 44 
57 | University of British Columbia (Provincial)... 0.2.0.2... cc ceeeeeceess 1,124 780 1,904 
58 Victoria: (Ro van crsub)c aie i ok nie ee Rees tes a eee ee 146 133 279 
59 Anolican g929.- |p, ee aes hac San oes SR aaee  eeenee pe eee ee —— 30 1 31 
60 Union: (United Churehte.aye-e. eee ee one A Wee bn ce 5 Rh i 19 1 20 
61 Totals, British Columbia’.........................0-- 1,355 915 2,270 
62 Motalss Canadannch. eee eee eer eee eeeeres 26,473 10,927 37, 400 


1The figures in brackets represent the enrolment reported by the university. Immediately below 
t hese is shown the enrolment in each of the various colleges or schools of which the university is comprised. « 
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Enrolment by Grade of Work, 1929-30—concluded. 


Totals of Enrolment (Excluding 
Duplicates). 


C. 
All Students not in A. or B. 


Pre-matriculation Students. 


No. 


Men. Women. | Total. Women. | Total. Men. Women. Total. 
759 127 162 262 1,363 649 2,012 1 
119 - - - 164 - 164 2 
- - ~ - 759 448 1,207 3 
- - 126 248 141 264 405 4 
375 - ~ - 500 - 500 5 
- 122 - 170 - 292 292 6 
= - - - 26 - 26 7 
- 7 - - 30 46 76 8 
31 #4 - - 54 8 62 9 
- - - - 11 - 11 10 
= - 655 ~ 2,400 1,064 3,820 11 
3 ~ - - 299 138 437 | 12 
~ - - - 200 - 200 13 
- - - - 311 11 322 14 
- - 3 262 3 317 320 15 
~ - - - 190 - 190 | 16 
92 - = ~ 145 a 145 17 
- - - - 29 - 29 18 
109 = Fas - 174 - 174 19 
= - 105 369 4,382 2,796 7,178 | 20 
129 244 1,349 1,536 1,553 1,873 3,426] 21 
- ~ = ~ 407 467 874 | 22 
= ~ - - 209 34 243 23 
= - - ~ 195 142 337 | 24 
460 - - - 733 161 894 | 25 
= = ~ - 24 - 24 26 
6 - - ~ 81 - 81 | 27 
- - - _ 244 11 255 28 
- - 865 315 W172 451 1,623 | 29 
i A - 68 4 201 4 205 30 
2,083 502 15,036 8,307 23,043 31 
17 8 122 175 297 32 
42 58 2,518 1,370 3,888 | 33 
- - 57 61 | 34 
- = 29 6 35 | 35 
87 Bea 229 220 449 | 36 
233 - 293 - 293 37 
218 - 260 = 260 38 
597 121 3,261 1,661 4,922 39 
- - 1,816 997 2,813 | 40 
- - 50 ~ 50 41 
- - 38 1 39 42 
17 8 32 11 43 43 
- ~ 19 - 19 44 
41 52 254 604 858 45 
170 - 231 - 231 46 
29 28 55 59 114 47 
59 - 79 - 79 48 
316 88 2,450 1, 636 4,086 49 
41 9 53 9 62 | 50 
129 - 144 = 144 51 
29 ~ 33 ~ 33 | 52 
40 37 1,033 527 1,560 | 53 
- - 35 - 3 54 
239 46 1,276 536 1,812 55 
=< - 43 1 44 56 
~ - 1,538 1,072 2,610 57 
= - 146 133 279 58 
- - 30 1 31 59 
2 ~ 21 1 22 60 
2 - 1,771 1,207 2,978 | G1 
12, 766 7,017 19, 783 7,627 8,705 46, 866 26,649 78,515 | 62 


2Fiach institution is given in the language (English or French) used in it as the main language of instruc-, 
tion. The name of each university with numerous affiliated or federated colleges is printed in italics, 
and immediately following it (except in the case of Dalhousie) and indented are listed its affiliated insti- 
tutions in the same province. 

3Provincial totals exclude duplicates between institutions. 
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EDUCATION 


13. 


Universities and Colleges of Canada: Full Time Students 


Undergraduate. 
8 a: 
8 d : a.m 
_ University or College. 3 S ea Wie 5 6 | wn 
om =I & g ra] =I 
MY o a = 1S fe a) fo) Toe) 
= oleae lSi/S5/8}]s/sis] es 
al , |@18/2/2/4/ 8/3] 8] 28 
>| 2/8/8818 8s] 8] 8/3] ee 
u by 3 o}] (e) o|;s r= 
A |e ho bs ee ee 2 OC 1S pemee 
University of Toronto'—concluded. 
Ontario Agricultural College............ - -{| -]}] -| -| 309) -}|] -]}] -] - - 
Ontario Veterinary College.............. - -| -}| -] -}] -] -]| -] -]J - ~ 
iBrandonCollege::sy 225 eo ees a eee 24 1444 -| -| -}] -]J] -}] -]}] -] - - 
University of Manitobat.................. - | 1,464, -| -] -] 96) 30) -]}] -] - 275 
Manitoba Collere®vcasa. ols eee - -| -} -]| -]| -] -]| -] -T7} - - 
Wiosleys, 1929-6. 7aes Sas FTA Se ies 142; 307) -} -| -| -]}] -]| -] -qJ - ~ 
Stoolin’se Shes ara: eet as eee 233 54) - ” - - oa - - - - 
Ste Bonifacescs.. eee yo, eo oe 218 40) -}| -} -]| -} -]} -] -q] - - 
University of Saskatchewan.............. - 636] 185} -| -—]| 644 -] -]| -]| 21] 204 
Eiminvaniiel Peers Le sae: Se ee ee - -/| -| -}|] -}|] -]}| -] -7] -] - -- 
StcAnGdrewie sence eee nee ee ae - -}| -} -}| --~| -} -]}] -7 -q|] - - 
itherany 2 .easa etek et ee ee ee 25 44 -| -}] -]7] -}] -] -] -] - 1 
StrOnad!s a a. pet ean ee ae eee - -/| -{| -}| -}|] -y|7 -] -] -] - - 
Gr ina eer tee ere tee eae 93 111} -| -} -]}] -]| -]| -] -] - - 
Camipionsetee sta err et ee ee 170 61) -| -| -]} -]| -] -} -] - - 
Outlookeert ae. hen eee ee ee oe 57 37) -}| -| -}| -} -] -] -] - - 
StU Peters ehtons pea eee 52 17}-} -| -] -} -] -7] -] - - 
Concordia. eee cde ok oer ee oo es 50 12) -} -| -]| -]| -]}] -}| <-] - - 
VESUItES ry ete Ta ome ae 129 15] -} -}| -] -]| -]| -] -] - - 
DEA POAM fee Sets eR oie NR ee wie 29 44 -|} -?| -}| -] -] -} -J] - - 
University of Alberta.............0cce000: - 363} 85) -]| - 88} -| 78] 38) 138 235 
Stestephen seer en sat cede te - -| -} -]| -]| -]}] -] -] - | - - 
Western Pharnmacy.26. ses. 2 eto eae ee - -} -| -| -] -] -7} -] -[ - - 
University of British Columbia........... -| 1,484, -} -]| -| 46, -|] -]| -]| 67) 268 
WiICtOria wets 1 owe at ae ee eee - 204) -| -]j] - - -| -]|] -] - - 
Anplican* 19200 28e areca tek. oe - - - -| - - -| =| = - = 
MTOM Se ee ees eee ee rae 2 -} -}| -]| -f| -]| -]}] -}] -] - - 
Totals, Camada®.............. 19, 480/14, 808| 8591 —- | 452| 956! 685| 970| 410] 588] 3,115 


1 Includesthe artsstudents of Victoria, Trinity, St.Michael’s, and students of the College of Pharmacy. 


iz 
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CWA OC We | 


2 Included in Engineering. 
3 Included in Arts. 


4 Includes students of Manitoba Law School, and 304 students in arts also registered in affiliated arts 
colleges. 


University or 


Prince of Wales College............ 
St. Dunstan’s University 


eeeee ee ocee 


AcadiasWniversityasd... cen. dees. 
Dalhousie University.............. 
University of King’s College 
St. Francis Xavier University..... 
SteMary’s College: hunddeck .teeee 
Collége Ste-Anne. ..-....02. ide... 
Mt. St. Vincent College............ 
Holy Heart Seminary... .1).ecec 
Pine Hill Divinity: Ball 2.06... 
Nova Scotia College of Agriculture 
Nova Scotia Technical College 
Maritime College of Pharmacy 

Totals, Nova Scotia....... 
Collége du Sacré-Coeur............ 
St. Joseph’s University............ 
Mt. Allison University2............ 
University of New Brunswick 
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Totals, New Brunswick. . 


See bottom o fpage 860 for footnote. 


Totals, Prince Edward Island 
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Arts, Letters and Pure 


Science. 

Full time. Part time. 

M. W. M. W. 
- 5 1 
9 — = o 
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10 - -- - 
18 2 - = 
4 - 1p ~ 
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118 13 17 19 
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8 - 2 = 
16 - ~ ~ 
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44 ~ 16 - 
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of the Regular Session by Faculties, 1929-30—concluded. 


Undergraduate. Graduate. Others. 
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146| 807) _874/2,840| 278|  653| 600! 59111,631| 124] 238/36,359] 827] 104 968|| 61| 1,401] 1,462 


5 To this figure should be added 51 students in the architecture section of the écoles des beaux arts in 
Montreal and Quebec. 
6 Excluding 1,258 duplicates in undergraduate arts. 


Teaching Staffs, 1929-30. 


Professional ° : Totals of Teaching Staff 
Faculties. Pre-matriculation. (Excluding Duplicates). 
Full time. Part time. Full time. Part time. Full time. Part time. |No. 
M. W. M W M W. M WwW M W 
- - 2 4 5 1 7 5 - 1 
- - - - 6 - ~ ~ 15 ~ - -| 2 
a Ts Est ad SRE IS eS OS) Se a SB ls be 
= - - - ~ - 1 fi 40 8 1 1 4 
13 4 81 1 - - - - 53 4 91 9 5 
6 - 1 - - - - - 16 - 1 -| 6 
- - - - = - 2 = 18 2 2 -| 7 
- - - - 4 - 5 - 8 - 12 - 8 
(= - - - 9 - = - 15 ~ - -| 9 
- 1 - 9 ~ - - - 4 - 20} 10 
8 - ~ - - ~ - - 8 - ~ ~| it 
4 ~- 2 - - - 1 - 4 - 3 - 12 
3 - 11 2 - - - - 3 - 11 2 13 
8 - 7 ~ - ~ - - 8 - 7 -| 14 
1 - 2 1 - ~ - - 1 - 2 1 15 
43 5 104 , 13 9 1 174 18 130 33 16 
= - = 13 = = = 23 e 4 ~) aa 
- - - 8 - 17 - 16) - 17} -| 18 
- - - 8 4 - - 24 4 - -| 19 
13 = 1 i = = - 17 - 15 -| 20 
13 1 29 4 17 - 80 4 32 - 21 
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14.— Universities and Colleges of Canada: 


No. University or College. Full time. 

M. W. 
i” Bishopis: Universe yaa: re bs. hat oko stern ce. ae emcee ca one oe 10 - 
2: McGill Universities «oe kee tn dete oan en, ore eee Sonne eee 93 13 
3 Macdonald’ College: hiais Foe eevee oe oe eae bee eee ~ - 
4 iPresbyterian:Collece, .Bastacam. occur eae eee tee ae aera - ~ 
5 Diocesan Theojogizal College................. Moe aS ee - ~ 
6 United) Theolosicali Collesensn.:ma.c cme maces eee ee - - 
@ olntversite: dewLontreall!. ay... cedeyoce som cise oe ie eR, ce eo eee 216 15 
SliUiniversite: Wavealivre cise: mene tia en inae ioc ed reece 180 5 
9 colesiclassiqiues nonvatmites’ (1 0)22. same sein cy states etee craiteeennae: 4] - 
10) Ecoles'superisures non aflies @O)nirecas cane oles ae - - 
11 Totals;- Quebec i255 coke ce Gale ae eee 540 33 
T27 Universitea’ Ottawa! A dtins nance cae cine ne eee oe Re eee 38 8 
13 Sacre-Coeurs Sud bur veces d wee ee ane ee tee is - 
M4 University: of Western Omari cdc tle + elas sete, On evo oe 65 16 
15 IAgsumption: College. ke icidacs.nc ees ee he ee vos ee a 17 - 
16 Alma: Colleceka earn e h ns a. tera dale x eat. ss Oe ee, ae = = 
17 Fiuron" College I oni tie dei a Nes eeemacs tre ws getters eee PN ae = = 
18 WrsulistetCollecen ary hetawk. Pasivore teat e aes sr Ek ie ee 7 4 
19 Waterloo Colleges. ditc 4 iirn xe oers ane 5 RO ens Oe eee oe u 1 
29 ByangelicaleLutheran Seminary wee... 962 soe oe eee a ee ae = = 
als |QucenistOMiversity op erento: Pitas wanker lerds Seon oc tee eae 108 31 
Be NECMPAStersWnivierei ty iccdectas bottes cacao oc. eee 20 2 
Zor Royal Militarny= College sisi 45 an ote oa cee tees s Oe. Pee ae = = 
24 |Osrooder Hall Ma wz SChoolwecckcmas acetic oe cone ashen Bers = = 
aon Mareareteliaton SCHON. atc. iene octet eee soc eee eee ee = = 
PON SLMAUSUSTING si SCMUIMN AYA waa elas cetera ge = = 
ger| Mount-Carmel:Collemencis sae 5 4st cia ne ae ck eee oe = = 
251 desuvedemptoristes (OtUCents)rcs. .eiihick dat: . sea. ee se = = 
Roel ot. Jerorie Ss GOllegew. ij dewey ge nna aa a aos Ss eae - = 
SOM WUMIvensit Ole HOLONTO? 55 8. teeth acto ca Lecis oe Bes ee 215 330 
31 Wietoria’ Colleaees cane crohns, KAN CT ae ce ee ae 25 7 
32 rumanvanue iColle mes Mom ccs oat t te ae Pee coe ee ee = = 
33 wavivgrign © ol ltyece te ee eer Benen sete AC ORe re Ae ee ee 13 5 
34 SteMichael’s'Collese cient Lee eee 12 8 
35 ‘Knox Colleser ge errs ne re eee eens = = 
36 Wycliffe Colleges 2O) Raines... haere eelaees eee eee. oe = = 
37 Ontario Collove Omen aniic yer emn itt anne ene penne = = 
38 Ontario Agricultural Colson sett a ee een = = 
39 Ontario-V eterinary College. 5s sioscv shennan aaa whee iat = 3 
40 Totals; Omtarioic gos. oe eh a ieee 532 119 
Sei Brandon Collegol essere a ieee morn eicr ae te ee eee toe 10 2 
AQ MMU niversity soll LanicoOaeeeeieoee coe see oe en eee 46 4 
43 Manitobaulbawas Choo len.diae emia mee citer ee eee = = 
44 MEAT LO DA COWES Oth mcetis saint jew oe Clase eI re een eee = = 
45 Wesley. Coleco 219007. i. acs 2 oa ane ed 12 2 
46 Sir Ol S COlNee Ore aM ie. icky Achat eas awe nero wen gd «ead ae 8 - 
4Y Wollege;S ta OMITACe wo we cas. cx baer ete: «net oat a eae ae 4 = 
48 Lotals $Manitoba a5 s..hyans crater teeny eee ae 80 8 
AS) Wniversityeor Saskatchewan. «accel aan oo tei acento 50 6 
58 Usvwodwasys hoi (ey is @,0))\c} +4 oop arerane Renmeaneeu acim umurwrabyeemech Romar erscheotsocoaoucueerer ic = = 
51 St. Andrew’s College, LOR OMS Bacdstentore Matishand oh Meee Ape NA - = 
52 utheran College ries. Soh oye pa holt ss meee Men a ee = = 
53 St. Chad’s College Bo Mei OEE Ne ki ee, RETR, a” Panera - = 
54 Regina Collen corrs bese rte eoey sn mer ean eee ee ee 6 3 
55 Cam pionkiC Oulegenerer tose os or Me Eee ene 6 = 
56 Outlook Coleco seer. wake ce ate ee eee See COMA SR 6 2 
57 Sta Betems Collores aces moan cate or. et ae ne) ee ee 3 _ 
58 Totals.) Saskat Che walt wis: :s9h sb ccs act os eae es oe ral li 
DOF Concordia COllege: a. oe Melanrc o< Betts Pa ea otedics aA  ee 5 ~ 
OO Conlege dbs J6gui lees tz onc Rohe cs cee REN cs A Oe gh eee Maekawa 2 - 
GL NL OLa ceo pel AM eee MOEN testa sia Meee achat ae 2 cere early eens 5 = 
GeaHWniverstiy Of Albert alee xc. ents ani ber a ore eral oe eter oes 48 5 
63 Sta Stop lence Coll ce ere meee Se ne es ee - - 
64 OCA AIDCTES. oe Soe creas toa eh oe Re 60 5 
Go) Wosternischool ote barmacy=s ic retes ae o eee eeeee - - 
GG) Univorsitwaoinorivis oC Olli Dla snemeacecmicieee shee ae anne 74 26 
67 VICTORIA: Colle re Meet ae tae Sik. Heo kon Git a Saas 4 
68 Ane licant’ Colle sen 2 Oren ier « whee bela s Sata eee - a 
69 Union theglaoicak@ollowe ks vrirs +.jc1 neta nce be teins oe eee ie - = 
70 Totals, British Columbia...........................05.. 79 30 
71 Totals, Canada ccc ccc see 1,533 219 


Arts, Letters and Pure 
Science. 


1 Including affiliated and annexed schools. 
2 Wstimated division between faculties. Totals only given. 


3 Full time and part time not distinguishable. All entered as full time. 


Part time. 
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TEACHING STAFFS IN UNIVERSITIES 


Teaching Staffs, 1929-30—concluded. 


Professional 
Faculties. 


Full time. Part time. Full 
M. W. M. 
4 a = 2 3 
336 42 - = - 
37 13 1 1 - 
3 = 1 = - 
3 - - - 2 
8 - ~ - 6 
72 6 311 13 180 
22 16 108 - 289 
- - = - 5 
AE Dect opel Jew sé 
558 V7 421 14 527 
24 3 14 - 
20 1 60 - ~ 
= - - - 25 
- - - - 1 
2 ~ 2 - = 
3 ws as rat a 
§1 - 24 ~ - 
40 = - - - 
4 ~ 3 - - 
- 3 3 1 - 
12 - 2 - - 
4 - - ~ 5 
6 a = = = 
4 - - - 5 
453 42 - - - 
8 - 10 - - 
wy 5 - 6 - - 
20 ~ - - = 
4 2 es = = 
14 - = = - 
8 - 12 - - 
66 18 = = 2 
13 : ret = = 
759 67 147 1 112 
1 5 -: % 3 
55 8 134 4 A 
3 “ 7 = =: 
6 1 = = = 
- - - ~ i 
eck i os ecte t g 
9 = 8 3 4 
74 14 149 4 19 
51 3 6 i = 
4 . 2 : - 
4 <A = = eS 
4 - - - 2 
2 2 5 e 3 
= =" _ = 1 
- - - - 10 
za = “= = 5 
- ~ - - 2 
Dah 3 13 - 20 
‘= - - - 6 
- - - - 8 
~ - - ~ 8 
45 2 77 - - 
4 - 3 - - 
49 2 80 =] 
1 x = = a 
41 5 8 10 2 
3 - 1 1 . 
4 _ 1 4 = 
52 5 10 11 - 
1,600 173 925 43 750 


Pre-matriculation. 
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Part time. 


861 
Totals of Teaching Staff 
(Excluding Duplicates). 

Full time. Part time. |No. 

M W. M. W. 
- 14 - = -| 1 
- 429 55 ~ -| 2 
- 37 13 1 eles 
= 3 = 1 se tr 
- 4 - - -| 5 
= 14 = - -| 6 
- 468 | 183 321 UB Ads 
- 491 | 392 141 -| 8 
- 91 - - -| 9 
- 73 - - -| 10 
- 1,624 643 464 14 11 
- 132 27 15 - 12 
- 13 - - -| 18 
~ 85 a 90 18 | 14 
- 42 = - - 15 
2 1 15 4 2 16 
- 2 = 2 -| 17 
- 7 4 - -| 18 
3 7 1 13 4] 19 
- 3 - - - | 20 
- 159 Si 24 -| 21 
- 20 2 3 -| 22 
- 40 - - - | 238 
- 4 - 5 -— | 24 
- - 3 3 1| 25 
- 12 - as = 26 
- 9 - - -— | 27 
~ 6 - - — | 28 
- 9 - - -| 29 
- 668 79 - -| 39 
- 25 7 - -| 31 
- 8 - 10 - | 32 
- 16 5 7 2) 33 
- 32 8 - - | 34 
- 4 - - -| 35 
- 14 - ~ - | 36 
~ 8 ~ 12 -| 37 
- 66 18 - - | 38 
- 13 - 11 -| 39 
5} 1,405 | 217 199 27} 40 
= 14 8 = =7| al 
- 101 12 166 16 42 
- 3 - it -| 48 
- 6 1 - - 44 
- 19 5 - - 45 
- 17 1 5 -| 46 
~ 13 - 9 -| 47 
~ 173 27 187 16 | 48 
- 108 13 = -| 49 
- 4 - 2 - | 50 
- 4 - - -| 51 
~ 5 1 - - | 52 
- oe - 5 -| 58 
- 7 6 - ~ 54 
- 16 - - -| 55 
- 6 2 1 1| 56 
- 5 - vi -| 57 
- 157 22 15 1| 58 
- 6 - - -| 59 
- 10 ~ 2 -| 60 
- 8 - - -| G61 
~ 91 9 90 - | 62 
= 4 - 5) -| 63. 
- 119 9 95 - | 64 
= 1 = - -| 65 
~ 115 31 11 12 | 66 
- 5 4 1 = 67 
- 3 - 1 1 68 
- 4 - 1 = 69 
- 128 35 14 13 | 70 
7 | 3,882 | 9801 1,136! 104] 71 


For footnotes see end of table, pp. 864-5. 


862 EDUCATION 
15.— Universities and Colleges of Canada: 
Assets. 
Value Value 
of of Val 
No. University or College. Endow- Lands, ot Total 
ments Buildings, 
Other Assets. 
and and P ef 
Invest- Equip- bed iis ee 
ments ment 
1 Prince om ales wee te een ee oe eee ee ~ 400,000 - 400,000 
22 AL St OUNSLAN S tee te eer ne were ee 30,000 300,000 26,000 356, 000 
3 Tota’s, Prince Edward Is!and......... 30,000 700,000 26,000 756,000 
AG ROD CITA Wrh eh Mes ARERR ce se ee 1,283,858 | 1,630,964 41,674 2,956, 496 
D th Da LHOUSIO se. Bet Vee ee arene eee: rks neem te 2,506,899 | 2,460,000 - 4,966, 899 
Rol MSG terete Meee Nila me Ue eo) EE Oe ret et a epe ty Cetera 160,000 480,000 8,000 648,000 | 
Jt St obirancisuonc vile rege an Coen et el eee err 369, 000 507,000 510,000 1,386, 000 
SAG te Vey; S Seta ciato bactens cael CRETE oan ee i - 162,000 - 162,000 
9 Al StesA nne hi eee eon ee ke Seve ee eT ee ge - 225,000 3,000 228,000 
LOT Pine Hillecgy eet bee es ee een ee eee 274, 691 155,914 - 430, 605 
il | Nowa Scotia Agricultural. sts Gig o5a0heeece ck - 325,000 - 325,000 
12 Nova scotia, bechnicaltes....5.ur meee aoe - 500, 000 - 500,000 
LS liMaritimes bar aGyy vs. cee eae eee ee 11,034 4,330 - 15,364 
14 Totals, Nova Scotia?.................... 4,605,482 | 6,450,208 562,674 | 11,618,364 
; MOMELSEY cyte Glo sib ann fe tere, as ten Neen an ae SR 8 ~ 250,000 10,000 260,000 
LG aSt sl osep ities meee eG rnc tee eee ae To ~ 383, 748 41,800 425,548 
LGM AW lison sy aadiee nt Mei acce eee oc sian eer 586, 002 571,300 - 1,157,302 
ES) liNew. Bruns wiGkt.nc: ob ee eee eee ee 75,000 | 1,000,000 600,000 1,675,000 
19 Totals, New Brunswick............... 661,002 | 2,205,048 651, 800 3,517,850 
RO MIB ISO Disco aan ame eee ioc ee Se een ae a ee | 827,047 299, 984 - t 127031 
LF MIG GAL eer cow et Renee, on Mme ne cles mee fn) oteer a Mae SB 17, 602,876 | 10,076,206 - | 27,679,082 
22 Macc Oneal eae 2 iat eect etree aoe ea 4,250,000 | 3,250,000 - 7,500,000 
23 Presbyterian... eee Se oe ee 280,000 170,000 - 450,000 
24 Diocesan his o.oo. Pes eee hee Soe eRe 360, 288 105, 943 - 466, 231 
25 Wintec ewe vin de ocr een ash namie ae 454,805 434, 873 - 889, 678 
26 |Montreal (Univ. faculties, except theology)’...... 958,314 4,364, 146 916,582 6, 239, 042 
20 Heolesbolytechnieuen....9 ear setae merase a - 454,372 51,555 505, 927 
28 nee Hautes Etudes Commerciales......... - 780, 886 - 780, 886 
Oo ali? HO) cen eae eens EIR. cochs ae eleae rats Meg ue ces - 226, 700 - 226, 700 
30 institut péd. et Marguerite Bourgeois........ - 600, 000 ~ ~ 600,000 
31 14 collésesiclassiques<......c% sscccsas vec mee — | 11,722, 000 - | 11,722,000 
32 Ecoles annexées (morreport)iat... ce ob es ek - - ~ 
83 | Laval (Univ. faculties, except theology)......... 2, 289, 822 2,000, 000 = 4, 289, 822 
34 StecAnnesdesla Pocaticre.ee sn a ee ee - 240,000 - 240,000 
35 Iicolléwes iclassiques i. Srcs). Us casa and - | 8,774,500 - 8, 774, 500 
36 Autres institutions affiliées (no report)....... - - - - 
37 |Institutions non affiliées (no report).............. - - - - 
38 Totals; Quehbets.. ccs 3 oh bo Sus 27,023,152 | 43,499,610 968,137 | 71,490,899 
59i 1 Ottawa (1929) 4:teee Bile eit eae re tt Bee -— | 1,200,000 - | 1,200,000 
49 sacre-Cceur cua DUbY.c ce one eee ~ 175,000 - 175,000 
41 |University of Western Ontario.................. 447,529 | 2,226, 288 28,309 2,702, 126 
42 ASSUMMOGION oe, cae Pees Gens conc uA eee - 850,000 200,000 1,050,000 
43 Kaas etna Sit dhe Es, 5 eR ee ataeds Got ir Aen: 8,000 175.558 183,558 
44 PLUTONS eo: Ree Pee Sore ee Seiad eee er 97,655 36,538 7,000 141,193 
45 Wrsalinet rene ae een eee ae age - 400,000 - 400,000 
46 Waterloo and Evangelical Lutheran......... 27,000 122,185 11 149, 196 
47 | NQUC SiS Wy aaah erie een a a ene nd 2,294,375 | 4,000,000 - 6, 294,375 
45| \|\MeMaster (assets 1929) 720% wisieevncies «totes ae Py 451,881 218,350 1, 782, 544 
491i oval lita nr yetrs.s billets ok tue nas, q nach ones met cat Not appraised. 
50: |Oseoodehiall sie “Nee a bn a ae - - - - 
51 |3 R.C. theological seminaries (no reports)....... - | - - | - 
De. (Ste J COMO Sut ped Goi BPENE essere acento ae - 350, 000 - 350,000 


FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF UNIVERSITIES 863 


Financial Statistics, 1929-30. 


Receipts. Expenditure. 
From 
4 Govern- = 
rom ments rom 
Invest- and Bhs Other I Total Current. Capital. Total. |No. 
ments. Muni- : Sources. ® mooeee 
cipal- 
ities 
- 26,389 1,700 - 28,089 28,089 7 - 28,089 1 
900 - 600 44,000 45,500 42,000 4,500 46,500 2 
900 26,389 2,300 44,000 73,589 70,089 4,500 74,589 3 
47,881 - 61,575 499, 787 609, 243 267,949 - 267,949 4 
96, 633 - 134, 455 35,821 266,909 293,047 11,296 304,343 5 
10,000 - 4,300 54,700 69,000 68,000 - 68, 000 6 
43,278 — 3,494 91,092 137,864 119,844 - 119,844 Z 
- - 10,500 14,000 24,500 26,000 1,250 27,250 8 
= - 10,026 20,500 30,526 30,500 - 30,500 9 
17,623 - - 21,746 39,369 50, 450 11,634 62,084 10 
~ 28,730 - - 28,730 28,730 - 28,730 il 
- 40,000 8,000 5,000 53,000 160,000 8,000 168,000 12 
583 - 35205 - 3,788 4,699 - 4,699 13 
215,998 68, 730 235,555 742,646 | 1,262,929 || 1,049,219 | 32,180 | 1,081,399 | 14 
- - 30,000 10,000 40,000 40,000 - 40,000 15 
- ~ 18,505 73,570 92,075 77,546 4,548 82,094 16 
33,715 - 37,209 65,049 135,973 135,973 13,198 149,171 17 
2,827 40,000 28,741 1,248 72,816 71,249 - 71,249 18 
36,542 40, 000 114,455 149,867 340, 864 324, 768 17,746 342,514 | 19 
28,008 256,000 19,870 34,320 338,198 117,431 - 117,431 20 
1,100,580 96,975 470,946 473,228 2,141,729 2,399,270 - 2,399,270 a1 
231,000 42,000 27,100 179,000 479,100 537,468 = 537,468 22 
14,000 - - 25,600 39,600 19,500 ~ 19,500 23 
18,907 433 - 31,855 51,195 45,909 = 45,909 24 
25,239 ~ 1,128 46,412 72,779 73,203 = 73,203 20 
90,702 37,200 126,123 41,383 295,408 366,473 6,744 373,217 | 26 
- 125,000 32,297 13,151 170,448 164,872 - 164, 872 27 
- 154,000 26,619 A217 184, 836 171, 963 6,887 178,850 28 
- 39,610 12,681 108 52,399 51,989 - 51,989 29 
= = - 174,542 174,542 174, 542° - 174, 542 30 
- 130,000 - 1,299,849 1,429,849 1,429,849 - 1,429,849 4 
103, 899 40,000 62,414 Was ¥6} 223, 886 229,151 - 229,151 33 
- 52,641 5,736 ~ 58,377 63 , 446 - 63,446 34 
- 90,000 - 991,000 1,081,000 1,081,000 - 1,081,000 ig 
= = 2 x x i = | eS 
1, 612, 335 1,063,859 784, 914 3,332, 238 6,793,346 6, 926, 066 13, 631 6,939, 697 38 
= = = 188,000 188,000 194,000 - 194,000 39 
> - - 36,000 36,000 35,000 = 35,000 40 
14,671 356,000 107,343 77,069 555,083 490, 765 73,574 » 564,339 41 
- 10,000 35,000 150,000 195,000 180,000 - 180 000 42 
94 ~ 23,495 53,935 77,524 77,524 ~ iL,o24 43 
11,239 |. - 1,729 14,229 27,197 27,623 - 27,623 44 
- - 5,341 9,157 14,498 23,491 - 23,491 45 
- - 5,040 30,098 35,138 34,046 1,718 35, 764 46 
133, 643 302,200 233,069 25,471 694,383 692,978 i= 692,978 47 
66,559 ~ 19,495 52,768 138, 822 138,701 - 138,701 48 
- 375,000 (19,300)5 - 375,000 374,724 ~- 374, 724 49 
= - 38,940 - 38,940 26,629 - 26,629 4 
- ~ 2,000 37,000 39,000 34,000 - 34,000 52 


EDUCATION 


15.— Universities and Colleges of Canada: 


Assets. 
uals ore 
re) fe) 
Endow- Lands, Nee Total 
ments Buildings, Other ees. 
and and Propert 
Invest- Equip- BEEN - 
ments. ment. 
CRS 5 o8028 6! 15,753,028 
3, 122,506 1,564,374 ~ 4, 686, 880 
873, 762 1,120, 139 29, 851 2,023,752 
326, 237 921,021 - 1, 247,258 
729,217 185,990 - 915, 207 
141,900 BOn205 29,500 226, 653 
Not reported. 
- 275,000 10,000 285,000 
9,180,494 | 29,852, 255 523,021 | 39,565,770 
112, 664 254, 226 TT OoNd 384, 427 
1,661,311 6, 106, 083 462,000 8, 229,394 
193, 767 200,000 - 393, 767 
303,991 712, 695 54,712 1,071,398 
188,520 345, 864 ~ 534,384 
8,000 500, 000 - 508, 000 
.| 2,468,253 | 8,118,868 534,249 | 11,121,370 
30,498 | 4,116,455 ~ 4,146,953 
9,000 75,000 - 84,000 
2,300 188,914 700 191,914 
2,000 70,000 2,471 74,471 
25, 268 160, 243 - 185,511 
2,000 821, 615 - 823,615 
- 250,000 12,000 262,000 
e227 69, 663 3,445 74, 235 
~ 175,000 30,000 205,000 
72,293 | 5,926,790. 48,616 6,047,699 
- 150,000 - 150,000 
- 240,000 5,000 245,000 
- 150,000 - 150,000 
500,000 | 3,600,561 158, 877 4,259,438 
58,000 205, 000 20,000 283 , 000 
558,000 | 4,345,561 183,877 5,087,438 
jes 20,000 3,000 23,000 
35,00 3,744, 386 248, 742 4,028, 128 
- 90,000 - 90,000 
24, 887 136, 047 - |. 160, 934 
17,000 130,000 55, 000 202,000 
76,887 | 4,120,433 306, 742 4,504, 062 


864 
No. University or College. 
AP University ot oronto.ce eer ee eee 
2 VAICTOTIC UNI VErsiby 2. reer i. ee Ae 
3 sl Big b ct hry gee ete Sen Re irs ec Un Bet te 
4 StoMichael’s(o repolt) mero eee 
5 EKNOX She ee ee Oe ON EE, od 
6 Wiy Clitte; 1020S cee heres ete ee een ae 
7 Pharmacy es Gee cero oe ee 
8 OntariorAgriculturalee, noc hee eae 
9 Ontario. Veterinary. eee ee. 
10 Totals, Ontario.s mes. 3 cae 
al i Brandon Collegett.; 3 Peas. 3. See. & 
12.7 University ofManitobal. seen a). eae. 
13 Manitoba! baw. schoolececs «0.4 awe na. 
14 Manitoba Collezons a) eet sss eee 
15 Wesley 91920 tar semen er ere ae 
16 CP JOHN Soe ee. fo ee eee. 
17 SteBonilicette es eee ee eee ee 
18 Totals, Manitoba........ 
19 | University of Saskatchewan..................06. 
20 i OEOAU CCRT H LITT) langue Re evita tereretiomenn aemeacatte aes 
21 Ste Andrew's 1929.0 eee eee. ie eee 
22 TUICHOranten tir eee ete ne enc ean 
23 St.'Chad’ex a aee mean ape coer me 
a4 Resing we .che, ca) cet a ee iS A ee ee 
25 Campion .sio niente See ee 
26 Outlooks. sch..ce: 3 See ee eee 
a7 ete Peter's; 005 Ni ac heen tes oe ee 
28 Totals, Saskatchewan................. 
29.41. Concordia College: nas. te eee eee Oe eee ee 
30: NColléve:des suites. .< 1:5. ones os one. 
SE A Jumiorat ot aean: 2. ces. Shee re ee eee 
oe i Oniversity of Albertass.i.250 scones keen 
33 Sty Stephen's cea ease hs se nas See ee 
34 Totais, Alberta O20 <ca05:46 be ioee 
sau Wester Puarmaty ns ote not oa ee 
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1A cadia’s income includes $378,377 as gifts. 


| 44,675,563 |105, 228,773 


2Exclusive of figures for Mt. St. Vincent College and Holy Heart Seminary. 
3Bishop’s income includes a special Government grant of $250,000, 


4Not including affiliated schools nor the faculty of 


theology, 


3,805,116 | 153,709, 452 


Financial Statistics, 1929-20—concluded. 


From 
Govern- 

From ments 

Invest- and 

ments Muni- 

cipal- 

ities. 
138,971 2,079,885 
159, 942 - 
41,993 - 
9,963 - 
5, 664 ~ 
- 625,410 
- 51,850 
582,739 | 3,800,345 
6,209 - 
92,500 500,000 
6, 438 - 
20,207 - 
9,495 ~ 
134,849 500, 000 
769 881,194 
115 - 
861 = 
95 - 
15,000 * 
16,840 881,194 
25,000 417,303 
4,600 ~ 
29, 600 417,303 
35,572 604,300 
- 11,150 
i213 - 
763 ~ 
37,447 615, 450 
2, 667,250 ; 7,413,270 
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Receipts. 


From 
Fees. 8 


613,228 
57,375 
24,779 


23,702 
237,170 
6,908 
445 
23,001 
26, 879 
21,644 


339, 749 


74,780 
215 


125,779 


125,779 


206,801 
24,221 


231, 022 
3,261, 754 


Expenditure. 


5Reverts to Consolidated Revenue Account. 
6Included with lands, etc. 
7Does not include expenditure made on new buildings during year. 
8Other than board and lodging. 
9Including board and lodging. 
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From 
Other seek: Current. 
Sources. ° ; 
140, 436 2,972,520 2,632,835 
35,396 252) 713 266, 785 
106, 203 172,975 727306 
37,975 47,938 53, 665 
419,387 419,387 70,929 
24, 822 83,620 52,324 
189,710 839, 484 839, 484 
2,598 61, 636 51,800 
1,630,254 | 7,264,858 || 6,469, 606 
42,153 72, 064 85,241 
171,923 1,001,593 1,009,798 
7,268 14,176 14,301 
33,144 40,027 48,898 
35,559 78, 767 80,391 
57,279 93, 653 89,669 
36, 734 58,378 50,535 
384,060 | 1,358,658 || 1,378,833 
25,806 982,549 776,427 
35,000 35,000 35,000 
47,715 48,045 42,084 
19,715 20,549 15,213 
8,885 10,696 9,765 
62,904 128,180 148,532 
35,000 56,000 53,000 
12,096 22,096 22,096 
15,000 33,500 25,000 
262,121 | 1,336,615 || 1,127,177 
25,570 25,570 25,276 
45,000 45,000 48,000 
15,000 15,000 14,600 
107,421 675,503 674, 752 
45,800 50,400 43,800 
238, 791 811,473 806, 428 
116,612 963 , 285 822,342 
142 35,513 35,513 
14,361 15,473 15,013 
32,870 33, 633 33, 633 
163,985 | 1,047,904 906, 501 
6,947,962 | 20,300,236 || 19,058, 687 


Capital. 


487,678 
130, 628 


172, 805 


16,182 


188,718 


. 107,539 


107,539 


1,308,992 | 20,367,679 | 


Total. 


3,120,513 
397,413 
172,303 


53, 665 
243, 734 
52,324 
839, 484 
51,800 


1,394, 965 


965,145 
35,000 
47,834 
19,031 
10,251 

159,611 
53,000 
22,096 
25,000 


847, 498 


929,881 
35,513 
15,013 
33 , 633 


1,014, 040 
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Section 2.—Scientific and Industrial Research in Canada. 


Prior to 1870 the basis of research in Canada was observation and record 
rather than experiment. Fifty years ago, laboratories, except elementary ones 
of scant accommodation, were non-existent. ‘The courses in science in the uni- 
versities did not, before 1878, involve any practical work beyond extremely simple 
demonstrations. The industries did not concern themselves with scientific in- 
vestigation, and research was not regarded as an essential feature of the work 
of the Government Departments, except possibly in the Geological Survey. 


Scientific research in Canada began in the ’80’s with the institution in the 
universities of courses in experimental and practical science. Many of the in- 
vestigators of Canadian origin who have distinguished themselves in the field 
of science within the last 30 years owe their incentive toward research to the outlook 
developed by these courses. 


Since 1890, Canadian universities have steadily increased their equipment 
for scientific teaching and research. While many of the teachers have had little 
time for research or for advanced courses, scientific investigators in Canadian 
universities have made valuable contributions to the literature of the sciences 
and many of them have achieved high distinction. 


Scientific societies, such as the Royal Canadian Institute, founded in 1849, 
and the Royal Society of Canada, founded in 1881, have also promoted research 
through the publication of papers giving the results of researches in the various 
departments of science and through the distinction conferred by membership in 
such societies. 


Various departments of the Dominion and Provincial Governments have 
maintained scientific laboratories. Some of these have been concerned merely 
with routine examination or analysis, but in many cases research was undertaken. 
The research activities of government departments have, however, been inadequate 
to meet the needs of the situation. Less than 10 years ago, it was estimated that 
the amount expended annually by government laboratories for investigations of 
all kinds was less than $325,000, of which less than $100,000 was actually expended 
for research. 


With the growth of Canadian wealth the scientific equipment of the leading 
Canadian universities has been greatly increased, and scientific researches are now 
being prosecuted on a considerable scale as a result of the research scholarships 
granted by the National Research Council of Canada, or endowed, by various 
wealthy benefactors, in the leading universities of the country. An_ especially 
notable achievement is the discovery of insulin, a preparation which indefinitely 
prolongs the lives of those suffering from diabetes, by Dr. F. G. Banting, Dr. J. B. 
Collip and Mr. C. H. Best, working under the supervision of Prof. J. J. R. Mac- 
leod, Professor of Physiology in the University of Toronto. The Nobel prize in 
medicine for 1923 was awarded to Dr. Banting and Dr. Macleod for their dis— 
covery, and in the same year Parliament voted to Dr. Banting a life annuity of 
$7,500, to enable him to devote himself entirely to medical research. 


The importance of scientific and industrial research has been recognized in 
recent years by the creation of the Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research, now known as the National Research Council and by the 
establishment of provincial research organizations, notably the Research Council 
of Alberta and the Ontario Research Foundation. Provincial research organiza- 
tions are also in process of formation in certain of the other provinces. 
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Subsection 1.—The National Research Council.! 


At the suggestion of the Government of Great Britain the National Research 
Council of Canada was established in December, 1916, as the Honorary Advisory 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. 

The new organization found itself greatly handicapped during its early years 
by a lack of laboratory facilities. The only research laboratories of any conse- 
quence existing in Canada at that time were those of the universities, where many 
valuable researches were even then under way, but where the work was often 
seriously limited by lack of funds. This deficiency the National Research Council 
undertook to remedy, in particularly urgent cases, by the provision of special equip- 
ment or much-needed technical assistance. The serious shortage of scientifically 
trained men which the country was then experiencing led to the establishment of 
postgraduate research scholarships in the universities. Advisory committees were 
also created in some of the more important branches of science and technology, 
in order that the Council might have the benefit of the advice of specialists in ex- 
tending its various activities. 

Since 1924, the work of the Council has been largely expanded through the 
establishment of a number of research committees to undertake investigations on 
major problems, some of them of national importance. Arrangements were at 
first made for co-operative researches in the laboratories of Dominion and Provincial 
Government departments and the universities. More recently provision has been 
made for research work by the Council’s own staff in laboratories of a more or less 
temporary character, and construction has been started of National Research 
Laboratories in which the Council will, it is hoped, be able to carry out effectively 
the various responsibilities assigned to it by the Research Council Act, as set out 
on page 939 of the Canada Year Book for 1980. 

Organization and Staff.—The Council itself consists of 15 members, each of 
whom, with the exception of the President, is appointed for three years and serves 
entirely without remuneration. Its membership includes specialists in science, 
executives in the universities and the industries, and representatives of government 
departments that are carrying on scientific or industrial research. 


The chief executive officer of the Council is the President. Responsible directly 
to him are the Secretary-Treasurer, in charge of the administrative staff, and the 
directors of the various professional divisions. The divisions already established 
by the Council are those of Biology, Chemistry, Physics and Research Information. 
The first three of these are actively engaged in laboratory researches. The Division 
of Research Information is responsible for the Council’s research library, publica- 
tions—including the recently established Canadian Journal of Research, a biblio- 
graphic and abstracting service, economic studies, and technical inquiries. Pro- 
vision has been made for the organization of other divisions, as required. 


Buildings and Equipment.—For the first 10 years of its existence the 
National Research Council had offices in the West Block of the Parliament Buildings 
at Ottawa. Early in 1927 more commodious quarters were secured in the business 
section of the city and the opportunity was taken to equip a small laboratory, 
which was urgently required in connection with the work of one of the Council’s 
research committees. This was used until, in 1929, the Dominion Government 
purchased for the Council, an extensive area near the mouth of the Rideau river 
known as the Edwards Mill property. Plans were immediately set on foot for the 


1Prepared by F. E. Lathe, M.Sc., Director of Research Information, National Research Council, 
Ottawa. A list of the publications of the Research Council will be found in Chapter X XIX. 
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utilization of several of the old mill buildings as aeronautical research laboratories 
and as temporary laboratories for chemistry and physics, for which purposes they 
were admirably suited. ‘The Government also decided to erect on a vacant 10-acre 
area on the same property the National Research Laboratories to be used permanently 
by the Council for scientific and industrial research. 


The National Research Laboratories building, now’ practically complete, is 
to be opened in July, 1932. <A brief description of this building and of the other 
laboratories on the Edwards property was given on pages 990-991 of the Canada 
Year Book for 1931. 


Laboratory Investigations.—Pending the completion of the new building of 
the National Research Laboratories the existing laboratories are being utilized to 
the fullest possible extent. Further, through a co-operative arrangement with the 
University of Alberta, the investigations of the Division of Biology and Agriculture 
are being carried out in the university laboratories and greenhouses at Edmonton. 


The following researches are listed in the Council’s annual report for 1930-31 
as being in progress during that year:— 


Division of Biology and Agriculture.— 
Composition of wheat in relation to state of maturity and exposure to frost. 
Gas production and retention in wheat flour doughs. 
Phenolic compounds of the wheat plant in relation to rust resistance. 
Preparation and denaturation of the gluten proteins. 
Biological assays of crop residues. 
Chemicals as herbicides. 
Weed survey of the Prairie Provinces. 
Statistical analysis of data collected by the Associate Committee on Accurate 
Plot Work. 
Division of Chemistry.— 
The utilization of Canadian asbestos. 
The manufacture and application of plastic magnesia. 
The chemical utilization of natural gas. 
The chemical nature of rubber, and methods of vulcanization. 
The manufacture of synthetic resins. 
Research in problems of laundering. 
Leather research, especially in problems of tanning. 
Methods of testing raw wool. 
The isolation and utilization of the alkaloids of plants. 
The clarification of honey and the development of new honey products. 
The development of new products from maple sugar. 
The utilization of straw. - 
The utilization of weed seeds. 
The utilization of loganberry pulp. 
The utilization of waste apples. 
Division of Physics.— 
The anti-knock rating of air-craft fuels. 
The design of corners in fluid channels. 
The elimination of static in the Fairchild aerial camera in order to improve 
aerial photography. 
The construction of artificial lighting units suitable for grading grain. 
The heat conductivity of insulating materials used in building construction. 
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The waterproofing qualities of certain stone preservatives. 
Vibration in electric transmission lines. 

The standardization of radium. 

X-rays. 

Moisture condensation on dust particles. 

Velocity of sound in liquids contained in cylindrical tubes. 
Velocity of sound in cylindrical rods. 

Transmission of an ultrasonic beam through air. 
Voltmeter design. 


Associate Committees.—Two classes of associate committees have been 
established by the National Research Council. The main function of the first 
class is to advise the Council on scientific questions, and of the second, to d'rect or 
undertake research work on some major problem. 


Advisory committees have been established on chemistry, physics, botany, 
mining and metallurgy, nitrogen fixation, electrical measuring instruments and 
engineering standards. These committees report on problems referred to them by 
the Council, make recommendations as to researches which might be undertaken, 
issue reports, and keep closely in touch with the advances being made in their 
respective branches of science and technology. 


The associate committees whose function it is to undertake research usually 
have in their membership representatives from other organizations prosecuting 
research or interested in the special problems which the committees were appointed 
to study. In this way co-operative researches are carried out with other govern- 
ment departments, both Dominion and provincial, the universities and various 
other organizations. 


Research committees of the kind described have been established on animal 
diseases, asbestos, biophysics, coal classification, field-crop diseases, grain research, 
heating and insulation, honey, laundry research, leather, magnesite, natural gas, 
oceanography, radio, smelter smoke, tuberculosis, weed control, wool growing 
and manufacture. This partial list of subjects gives some idea of the extent and 
character of the external work of the Council. 


Assisted Researches.—Assisted researches are those carried out in other 
laboratories than those of the National Research Council, and to which the Council 
has made a financial contribution for the purchase of equipment not ordinarily 
found in scientific laboratories, or for the provision of technical assistance in carrying 
out the experiments. In no case does the grantee receive any compensation for 
his own services. By this plan important contributions to science and industry 
have been made at a minimum of expense to the Government. 


The following may be taken as fairly typical of the more than 100 investiga- 
tions on this plan now under way in the laboratories of 10 Canadian universities 
and in 15 government and industrial laboratories:— 


The fermentation of honey. 

Mastitis in cows. 

Winter hardiness in crop plants. 

Foot- and root-rot diseases of crop plants. 

Fowl paralysis. 

Wireworms of the Canadian prairie. 

Factors governing the milling and baking quality of wheat. 
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The effect of radiant energy on growth. 

The lateral support of steel columns and struts. 

The welding of steel structures. 

The effect of low temperature on steel castings. 

Pressure variations in the cylinders of internal combusuion engines. 
The action of alkali waters on concrete. 

The chemical effect of high-speed cathode rays. 

Investigations of fundamental gas laws. 

Researches in the field of low temperatures. 

The floatability of pulpwood. 


Training of Research Workers.—To give graduates of Canadian universities 
further specialized training in methods of scientific and industrial research, the 
National Research Council has established a series of postgraduate scholarships. 
These scholarships are of several classes, and awards are made according to the 
academic standing of the applicants and the extent of their experience in post- 
graduate research. The fact that two or three times as many applications are 
received as there are awards to be granted permits the Council to confine the awards 
to applicants with outstanding qualifications. 

The Council awards three classes of scholarships tenable in Canada, of an 
annual value! of $750, $1,000 and $1,200, respectively. Foreign scholarships of a 
value of $1,500 and a special scholarship of $1,750 are awarded to men already 
holding the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent, for advanced study and research in 
foreign countries. ‘The total annual expenditure on scholarships is about $50,000. 

At the end of the year under review 257 persons had completed their training 
in science under these awards. Three hundred and three grantees have secured the 
degree of M.A. or M.Sc., and 152 persons that of Ph.D. One thousand one hundred 
and seventy-four scientific papers have already been published by these grantees. 

Of the 257 persons who have completed their training under these awards 66 
are on the staffs of Canadian universities, 54 are employed in the industries, 50 
have accepted positions in the technical branches of the Dominion and Provincial 
Governments and 28 are continuing their postgraduate studies. It is gratifying 
to note that very few have sought employment in foreign’ countries. 


International Affiliations.—In accordance with its established policy of 
avoiding duplication of effort and of keeping in close touch with research centres 
elsewhere, especially within the Empire, the Council has taken out sustaining mem- 
berships in several British research organizations and is thereby kept fully informed 
of their activities. ‘These include the Wool Industries Research Association, the 
British Leather Manufacturers’ Research Association and the Linen Industry 
Research Association. In addition, the Council supports the International Mathe- 
matical Union, the International Chemical Union, the International Union of Pure 
and Applied Physics, the International Committee on the Annual Table of Constants 
and the Association of Special Libraries and Information Bureaux, and receives 
such advantages as may be derived from these memberships. 


Subsection 2.—The Ontario Research Foundation. 


The Ontario Research Foundation was established by Acts of the Provincial 
Legislature passed in 1928 and 1929 (18 Geo. 5, c. 57, and 19 Geo. 5, c. 86). The 
objects of the Foundation are as follows:— 


1For the year 1932-33 these scholarships are being reduced to $600, $750 and $1,000, respectively. 
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(a) The improvement and development of manufacturing and other indus- 
tries by the introduction of advanced methods and processes. 


(b) The discovery and better development of the natural resources of the 
province and the discovery and utilization of the by-products of any 
processes in treating or otherwise dealing with the mineral, timber and 
other resources of the province. 


(c) The development and improvement of methods in the agricultural in- 
dustry and the betterment, welfare and progress of farm life. 


(d) Scientific research and investigation for the mitigation and abolition of 
disease in animal or vegetable life and the destruction of insect or para- 
sitic pests. 


(e) Generally, the carrying out, with the approval or under the direction of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, of any other research work or in- 
vestigation which may be deemed expedient. 


The scheme provides that half of the cost of the Foundation shall be borne 
by the Legislature and the remaining half by subscriptions to be received from 
industries and private subscribers. An Advisory Council of 25 persons representing 
the scientific, agricultural and industrial interests of the province was established 
by Order in Council of May 14, 1929. 


The present premises of the Ontario Research Foundation are 47 Queen’s 
Park, Toronto, with additional quarters in a new building fronting on St. Joseph 
Street. 


At the commencement of 1932 there were twenty full-time research men on 
the staff as well as the necessary administrative and non-technical workers. 
Industrial fellowships are supported by the following organizations: Canadian 
Automobile Manufacturers’ Association, Consumers’ Gas Company, Canadian 
Woollen Manufacturers’ Association, Courtlands (Canada), Ltd., Ontario Metal 
Industries Research Association and a group of Ontario tanners. Problems not 
fundamental in character but nevertheless of importance to manufacturers are 
constantly under investigation. In these cases a research fellow is assigned to 
a definite problem and the cost of the investigation is borne by the firm 
concerned. The type of these investigations will be indicated by the following: 
the cause of spoilage of canned food-stuffs; the use of egg yolks in tanning; the 
examination of materials, hitherto imported from the United States, used in the 
baking industry and their substitution by Canadian products; the production of a 
special metal formerly imported from the United States and used in the manufacture 
of motor cars; and as many other problems of interest to industrialists. Officers 
of the Department of Agriculture and the Department of Mines have co-operated 
with the staff of the Foundation and financial support has been given to investi- 
gations of mutual interest. The various laboratories have been suitably equipped 
and researches in the following fields are in progress: textiles, bio-chemistry, bacteri- 
ology, animal pathology, leather, physical and chemical metallurgy, ceramics, 
fuel, gas, chemistry, agricultural economics, as well as geophysical prospecting 
and soil surveys in certain localities in the province. A report covering the work 
of the Foundation is issued annually. 
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Subsection 3.—Research Council of Alberta. 


The Research Council of Alberta formerly known as the Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research Council of Alberta, was formed in January, 1921. It was incor- 
porated under its new name by an Act of the Legislature of the Province of Alberta 
Mar. 21, 1930. 


The Council originally consisted of five members, with the Provincial Secretary 
as Chairman, and was appointed “‘to supervise and direct research work, to engage 
specialists to perform such work and to define the duties of each’’. According to 
its report for 1931, the Premier of the province was then chairman, and the members 
included the Minister of Public Works, the President of the University of Alberta, 
and several professors of the same institution. Valuable researches have been 
conducted on fuels and roads materials, as well as on geological and soil surveys, 
and on the chemical utilization of natural gas. 


Organization.—In the organization of the Provincial Government the 
Research Council is attached to the Department of the Executive Council. 


The Research Council controls the policies of research and administers the 
funds voted annually by the Legislature for this purpose. The Council usually 
meets three or four times a year. The Director of Research, Dr. R. C. Wallace, 
President of the University of Alberta, is in executive charge of the work and is 
assisted by a technical advisory committee. 


Subsection 4.—The Saskatchewan Research Council Act, 1930. 


The Research Council Act, 1930 (Sask. c. 88, 1929-30) provides for the con- 
stitution of a ‘Research Council of Saskatchewan” for the purpose of promoting 
the application of scientific methods to industry, and the development of natural 
resources within the province. It will consist of not more than ten members 
designated by the Government, and will include two members of the Executive 
Council with the President of the University of Saskatchewan as Director of 
Research. 


Subsection 5.—The Royal Society of Canada. 


An account of the origin, history and functions of the Royal Society of Canada, 
contributed by Prof. J. Playfair McMurrich, Past President of the Royal Society 
of Canada, appeared at p. 884 of the 1924 Year Book. 


Subsection 6.—The Royal Canadian Institute. 


An Account of the Royal Canadian Institute, contributed by Prof. J. Play- 
fair McMurrich, appeared at pp. 885-6 of the 1924 Year Book. 
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Section 3.—Fublic Libraries in Canada.! 


It is more than three and a quarter centuries since the first known library came 
to what is now the Dominion of Canada—the library brought by Marc Lescarbot 
to Port Royal in 1606. <A library was connected with Laval College at its establish- 
ment in 1663, although it was many years later before this institution became 
important. During the next century record is found of several libraries in Quebec 
city; one of these, a Jesuit library mentioned by Peter Kalm, the Swedish traveller 
(its existence is recorded again in 1789) was afterwards sold to the Quebec Gazette 
and again sold in 1851 to the Library of Parliament. The volumes, which have 
survived the ravages of time and two fires, may still be found on Parliament Hill 
at Ottawa. Two other libraries founded in Quebec in the 18th century were a 
subscription library established in 1779 and the Quebec Legislative Library estab- 
lished in 1792. Four years later a public library was opened in Montreal. The 
Legislative Library of Upper Canada was established in 1791. The Legislative 
Library of Prince Edward Island is somewhat older, as it was founded in 1773. 
The King’s College Library, located until recently at Windsor, Nova Scotia, and 
now at Halifax, dates from 1800, the year of the founding of the oldest existing public 
library in the Dominion, the library at Niagara. During the first quarter of the 
19th century there were several libraries founded in Nova Scotia, several in Montreal, 
and at least one in Western Canada. 


The first quarter of the 20th century was most active in the establishment of 
libraries for public use. Of the 1,110 existing Canadian libraries for which sta- 
tistics have been secured, 256 are known to have been established during that period, 
without regard to the fact that the dates of founding have not been secured for all 
libraries and the certainty that for one reason or another some libraries did not 
survive. 


Library legislation in the different provinces was probably one of the spurs to 
the establishment of libraries. Other reasons there must also have been; such as, 
for instance, the influence of immigration of a highly literate people to certain 
communities during the early part of the present century. A large proportion of 
these libraries was established during the years from 1910 to 1920, which include 
those of the Great War when men in training camps and in hospitals were needing 
books, and the immediate post-war years when numerous memorial libraries were 
built. The stimulated interest regarding other countries, a result of the War, 
must also have had a tendency towards promoting reading. 


The statistics secured for Canadian libraries cover (a) 640 free public and 
association libraries, with which are included those maintained by the Women’s 
Institutes; (6) 133 university, college and normal school libraries and those of other 
educational institutions; (c) 59 Government libraries, both Dominion and Provincial; 
(d) 59 commercial and technical libraries, including those of business corporations, 
historical or scientific societies, law societies, literary and art organizations and 
similar libraries; (€) 219 other libraries, including the parish libraries of Quebec, 
the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. libraries, and those not included in any other group. 


1Revised by Miss G. 8S. Lewis, Librarian, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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16.—Number and Contents of Canadian Libraries, 1930. 


Free Uni- 
Public versity, Business 
and College | Govern- and 
Item. Asso- and ment. Tech- Other. Total. 
ciation. | Normal nical. 
chool. 
ibraries listeds ten sc. pele eee reer 640 133 59 59 219 1,110 
Libraries reporting, 1929-30.............. 624 120 53 59 186 1,042 
Libraries reporting closed............... 8 ~ 1 1 14 24 
Libraries reporting contents only........ 16 39 28 31 17 131 
Libraries reporting contents and circu- 
LACION eee Sethe ee ere eee eee 584 79 18 Pah 166 874 
Contents reported (No. of volumes)..... 4,081,013} 2,898,587] 1,782,667| 464,885) 201,706) 9,428,858 


Of the 640 public and association libraries listed, 600 reported contents amount- 
ing in all to 4,081,013 volumes, and 590 reported an aggregate circulation of 16,791,- 
734. 


Section 4.—-Art in Canada. 


An article entitled ‘“The Development of the Fine Arts in Canada’’, contributed 
by Newton MacTavish, M.A., D. Litt., appeared at pp. 995-1009 of the 1931 Year 
Book; and a short article, dealing more particularly with the National Art Gallery, 
at pp. 886-8 of the 1924 Year Book. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—PUBLIC HEALTH AND 
BENEVOLENCE. 


The rapid increase in the numbers committed to our various institutions, such 
as mental hospitals for the insane, feeble-minded and epileptic; the alleged increase 
in juvenile crime and the extension of social work in this field; the increasing 
number of institutions for the caré of the aged and incurable, as well as for the 
care of dependent, neglected and handicapped children, have been a marked feature ° 
of the twentieth century. In this new and important field statistical data are col- 
lected and results analyzed and published in leading countries. Although the difficulties 
encountered in building up statistics on a uniform basis in Canada have been many, 
owing to the fact that most of these institutions are under provincial jurisdiction with 
. overlapping fiscal years and different methods of administration, a definite effort 
has now been made (see Section 3 of this chapter) to correlate these statistics on a 
Dominion-wide basis. 


_ The problems that confront social workers are largely problems of dependency, 
and a great many may be regarded as the resultants or by-products of industrial 
and economic changes. Among these problems may be considered ill-health, 
unemployment, mental strain and kindred situations in which the family or the 
individual finds it impossible to get along without assistance from the Government 
and the community. 


In any comprehensive study of the situation it is essential that, besides health 
and hospitalization records, social statistics should also receive attention. Statistics 
regarding the number of children placed in foster homes, free family homes, number 
of children adopted, number of children cared for in day nurseries, the institutional 
care of juvenile delinquents, the numbers of dependent, neglected and handicapped 
children receiving institutional care, fuller and more accurate data concerning in- 
mates in our mental institutions, institutions for the feeble-minded, county asylums, 
ccunty almshouses, poorhouses, etc., are becoming absolutely necessary to the 
proper drafting of social legislation and in order to deal with the problems of 
civilization, growing more complex day by day. 


As public and private charity work together for the amelioration of conditions 
covering the dependent and neglected, the proper treatment of defectives and the 
reclamation of the delinquent, the problem is made more difficult of statistical 
measurement, although the tendency to-day in most parts of Canada is to remove 
the responsibility of social work from the shoulders of individuals and private 
agencies and to regard it as more in the nature of a public responsibility. The growth 
in recent years of the most cordial relationships between governmental bodies and 
social welfare workers in the fields of school care and child welfare movements is 
manifested in the number of Child Welfare Acts in force in the various provinces 
of Canada. 
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Section 1.—Administration. 


In Canada, speaking generally, the administration of public health activities 
and the establishment and maintenance of such institutions is in the hands of the 
various Provincial Governments, under the powers given them in sec. 92 of the 
British North America Act, 1867. Under their control municipalities, societies and 
individuals generally initiate charitable and humane efforts, depending on the 
Government to some extent for financial aid and for competent uniform inspection 
of methods and standards. Apart, however, from the actual organization of pro- 
vincial Health Departments and of the administrative bodies charged with the 
management of hospitals and other such institutions, particular attention is given 
to the same branches of public health work in all the provinces. Important, and 
reflecting most clearly the benefits accruing from such work, are the provisions for _ 
medical inspection of school children. These are carried out in some cases by the 
district or sub-district medical health officers, and in others by public health nurses 
whose activities are confined to this work alone. In addition to the continual 
supervision exercised over the health of the children, expert advice and assistance 
are supplied freely to children, teachers and parents. In many cases dental in- 
spection is provided for. While this work has been carried on upon a considerable 
scale for only a few years, great benefits have already resulted from it, notably 
general improvement in health and sanitary conditions and in the control and pre- 
vention of epidemics. 

In other directions also, governmental activities through Departments of 
Health have produced numerous evidences of their value, which may be illustrated 
by an examination of the death rates from various communicable and other 
diseases, such as are shown in the Vital Statistics chapter of the present volume. 
In Ontario, for example, the rate of deaths from tuberculosis decreased from 85-6 
to 52-9 per 100,000 between 1913 and 1930, and that from typhoid fever from 
19-4 to 2-3 per 100,000. While some other rates have increased, it may be noted - 
that increases are not general in the case of communicable diseases and that, in 
respect of tuberculosis especially, the cities of the province show the lowest mor- 
tality rates. The reason for this is the fact that public health work is more 
advanced there than in the towns and rural areas. ; 

Exercising particular jurisdiction over some phases of the general health of the 
people of the Dominion is the Department of Health of the Dominion Government, 
while the Dominion Council of Health acts as a clearing house on many important 
questions related to the health of the people. ‘This Council consists of the Deputy 
Minister of the Dominion Department of Pensions and National Health as chair- 
man, the chief executive officer of the provincial department cr board of health 
of each province, together with such other persons, not exceeding five, as may be 
appointed by the Governor in Council to hold office for three years. Of these 
appointed members, four have in the past represented agriculture, labour, rural 
women’s work and social service, and child welfare, while the fifth member is a 
scientific adviser on public health matters.. (A fuller description of this Council 
will be found at pp. 908-9 of the 1926 Year Book.) 


Subsection 1.—Public Health Activities of the Dominion Government.! 


The Act of Parliament (18-19 Geo. V, c. 39, An Act respecting the Department 
of Pensions and National Health) creating the Dominion Department of Pensions 
and National Health, clearly defined the functions of that Department, which is 


1Revised by Dr. J. A. Amyot, Deputy Minister, Department of Pensions and National Health, Ottawa. 
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divided into two divisions, those of Pensions and National Health. The chief 
functions of the National Health Section (which from 1919 to 1929 was the Depart- 
ment of Health) are: to protect the country against the entrance of infectious 
disease; to exclude immigrants who might become a charge upon the country; to 
treat sick and injured mariners; to see that men employed on public construction 
work are provided with proper medical care; to set the standards and control the 
quality of food and drugs, except export meat and canned gcods, which are under 
the Department of Agriculture; to control proprietary medicines and the importa- 
tion and exportation of habit-forming drugs such as morphine, cocaine, etc.; to 
prevent the spread of venereal diseases; to care for lepers and to co-operate with 
the provinces with a view to preserving and improving the public health. The 
various divisions of the Department of Health, existing prior to the merger, are 
still maintained. 


Quarantine Division.—This division of the Department has for its object 
the prevention of the entry into the country of major infectious diseases from 
ocean-going ships. Quarantine stations are therefore in operation at the several 
maritime ports. Every vessel coming from abroad is inspected and passengers or 
crews who are found to be suffering from infectious disease, together with contacts, 
are removed to the quarantine station after the principles laid down in the Con- 
vention of Paris, 1926. 


Immigration Medical Division.—This division is charged with the medical 
examination and care of immigrants. With this end in view there has been placed 
in Great Britain, Ireland, and on the continent of Europe a staff of Canadian 
doctors, whose duty is to examine all intending emigrants to Canada prior to their 
embarkation. This arrangement obviates the expense, discomfort, disappoint- 
ment and hardship occurring hitherto whenever it became necessary to deport, on 
account of physical or mental disability, immigrants who had come across the 
ocean to Canada. 


Leprosy.—For many years there have been in operation in Canada two laza- 
rettos for the treatment of leprosy, one at Tracadie, N.B., and the cther at Bentinck 
island, B.C. These are under the direction of the Department. Advances have 
been made in recent years not only in providing added comforts for the lepers, 
but in the actual treatment of the disease. 


Marine Hospitals’ Division.—This division provides surgical attendance and 
such other treatment as the case requires to all sick and injured mariners arriving 
at Canadian ports and belonging to vessels that pay sick mariners’ dues, in con- 
formity with Part V cf the Canada Shipping Act. 


Venereal Disease Control.—The Department cc-operates with the provinces 
in the control of venereal diseases and largely co-ordinates the work and the recording 
of statistics of these diseases throughout the Dominion. It also publishes origiaal 
articles and reviews of current literature on venereal diseases for the benefit of the 
medical profession. 


Child Welfare Division.—In the field of child welfare, the Department co- 
operates with the provincial departments and voluntary organizations and acts 
as adviser to various bodies concerned with child welfare. The Little Blue Books 
on child welfare distributed throughout the country are of very great value to 
parents in helping them to care for their children and homes. Maternal mortality 
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has also seriously occupied the Chief of the division, and very valuable assistance 
has been given to the provinces, by statistics and otherwise, in arousing public 
opinion to the terrible wastage of mothers’ lives through improper pre-natal care 
and careless medical attention, or entire lack of this, at the maternal periods and 
in the early life of the child. 


Division of Sanitary Engineering.—The activities normally handled under 
Public Health Engineering include the administration of the Public Works Health 
Act, which supervises the health of men on construction works, canals, railways 
and other forms of public works. 


By agreement with the U.S. Public Health Service, this branch investigates 
and reports on sources of water supplies for use abcard common carriers in inter- 
national and interprovincia! traffic between Canada and the United States. Special 
investigations and reports are made regarding pollution of the international boundary 
waters in conjunction with representatives of the U.S. Public Health Service. 
Supervision of water supplies of common carriers on the inland waters of Canada 
and in international and interprovincial traffic is another function. This branch 
co-operates with other Dominion departments re sanitation in National Parks 
and summer camps on Dominion lands and allied matters; with the American 
Railway Association regarding regulations on sanitation; with the provincial health 
departments and the U.S. Public Health Service for certifying water supplies of 
common carriers in interprovincial and international traffic. 


Proprietary or Patent Medicine Division.—This division operates to give 
the public a reasonably safe and truthfully labelled proprietary medicine supply. 
Registration of all secret formula non-pharmacopceial medicines for human use is 
required, and control is exercised over the potent drugs employed in the manu- 
facture of such medicines and the representations made regarding their use. © 


Laboratory of Hygiene.—The Laboratory of Hygiene is chiefly concerned 
with the control cf biologic products used in treatment of human diseases, particu- 
larly with reference to the potency of certain toxins, antitoxins, and other serological 
preparations. Bacterial and other vaccines are scrutinized for purity, sterility 
and potency. Such powerful drugs as digitalis, strophanthus, ergot, pituitrin and 
the salvarsans, are examined for potency, and standards for them, based upon 
those of the League of Nations’ Health Committee, are prepared by the Laboratory 
and furnished to all manufacturers desiring to use them in making their products. 
Disinfectants are investigated as to manufacturers’ claims for germicidal qualities. 
Special and general aid is rendered to other departments of Government, and 
research problems are undertaken. 


Food and Drugs Division.—In this division, inspection and laboratory 
services are maintained primarily for the purposes of the Food and Drugs Act, 
which is regulatory in character, designed to prevent the importation and sale of 
adulterated or misbranded foods and drugs. Laboratories in Halifax, Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, Winnipeg and Vancouver, normally examine about 12,000 samples 
annually, taken from suspected stocks. Corrective measures are applied whenever 
adulteration or misbranding is found. Standards of quality have been established 
for many products, and the informative, truthful label is a special objective. Lab- 
oratory services are provided for other divisions, and cc-operation with other 
departments of Government is effectively carried on. 
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~ Narcotic Drug Division.—Since the introduction of opium smoking in Canada 
forty or more years ago the use of habit-forming drugs, such as morphine, heroin 
and cocaine, has increased. One of the first steps taken by the Department of 
Health was the creation of a Narcotic Branch. Through this branch, the impor- 
tation and sale of such drugs are controlled in accordance with the principles laid 
down by the Hague and Geneva Conventions. Wholesale agents and druggists 
are obliged to keep records of importation or sale and to forward their records 
periodically to the Department. The legitimate use of these habit-forming drugs 
is thus controlled. 


Division of Hospital Advisory Services.—This division offers expert advice 
and assistance with regard to planning, construction, organization and maintenance 
of hospitals. 


Subsection 2.—Public Health Activities of the Provincial Governments.! 


Prince Edward Island.—The supervision of public health matters in Prince 
Edward Island was placed under a specially created Department of Public Health 
on July 1, 1931. Prior to this date, while the Government operated the Falconwood 
Hospital and the Provincial Infirmary, only a general supervision over public 
health matters was exercised. ‘The Government co-operates closely with, and gives 
financial assistance to, the Red Cross Society. Two full-time public health officers, 
five public health nurses and two sanitary and food inspectors are employed 
Under the direction of the public health officers, the province is divided into five 
public health territories and each nurse is given a territory in which she is res- 
ponsible for the inspection of school children, home visits, home nursing classes, 
etc. The sanitary and food inspectors make regular surveys of the food-manu- 
facturing plants, school premises, hotels, boarding houses, restaurants, etc. 


Nova Scotia.—During the year 1931 all matters pertaining to public health, 
which had formerly been administered by the Minister of Agriculture and Public 
Works, were consolidated and a Ministry of Health established. This called for 
considerable reorganization as well as a broadening out of the Department relative 
to its spheres of activity. While the Department, as such, has only recently been 
brought into being, advances have already been made and others are being projected. 

The field organization has been enlarged, a new anti-tuberculosis program 
launched, the cancer problem has received attention and at present a provincial 
public health nursing service is receiving serious consideration. 

Close contact has been kept with the medical profession of the province and 
its co-operation and approval of all policies has been secured, through advisory 
committees. 

An additional unit, of 84 beds, to the Provincial Sanatorium has just been 
completed; a tuberculosis annex to the Inverness County Memorial Hospital was 
opened late in the year, another annex in connection with St. Mary’s Hospital is 
nearing completion, and two others are about to be started. 


New Brunswick.—The New Brunswick Department of Health includes in 
its activities general sanitation, including supervision of water supply and drainage, 
the abatement of communicable diseases, medical inspection of schools, collection 
of vital statistics, public health nursing service, the administration of the Provincial 
Pathological and Public Health Laboratory, and the general supervision of the 16 
health sub-districts into which the province is divided. 


1The material under this heading has been revised by the respective Provincial Authorities. 
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The Department is administered by the Minister of Health, and is under the 
immediate direction of a Chief Medical Officer. The staff of the Department 
consists of a chief of laboratories, four district medical health officers, six medical 
inspectors of schools, a director of public health nursing service, and two travelling 
tuberculosis diagnosticians, all being full-time officials. There is also a part-time 
director of venereal disease clinics. The 16 sub-district Boards of Health into 
which the province is divided have their own individual staffs all operating under 
the Provincial Health Act and Regulations. The Chief Medical Officer in his 
14th annual report summarizes the chief activities of the Department during the 
year ending Oct. 31, 1931, under the headings already given. 


Quebec.—The Provincial Bureau of Health, in charge of the Provincial Secre- 
tary, administers the Public Health Act. The province of Quebec inaugurated, 
in 1926, a new system known as the ‘“‘county health units” consisting of a full- 
time health service for a county or a group of two or three adjoining counties. 
At present, twenty-five health units covering thirty-three counties have been 
organized, while the former district health officers, reduced to eighteen, are in charge 
of all the territories not yet organized as county health units. 


The services of all these officers and their staffs of nurses, sanitary inspectors, 
etc., are given in the form of consultations, public lectures, school medical inspections, 
babies’ and travelling tuberculosis clinics and investigations of all kinds. 


In addition, the Bureau of Public Health maintains an administrative division, 
a laboratory division, together with divisions of sanitary engineering and venereal 
diseases, vital statistics, epidemiclogy, tuberculosis and child welfare and a division 
of county health units. 


The energies of the Bureau of Health are also directed towards the prevention 
of epidemics, more particularly tuberculosis and the more important causes of infant 
mortality. To this end, the Bureau of Health has established twenty-one anti- 
tuberculosis dispensaries and seventy baby clinics including those receiving Govern- 
ment grants. During the year 1930, in the anti-tuberculosis dispensaries and the 
travelling tuberculosis clinics, mere than 50,000 people were examined. The 
various county health units have provided for the immunization of 58,000 children 
against diphtheria. 


Ontario.—The Department of Health of Ontario is under a Minister of the 
Government. It includes divisions of sanitary engineering, laboratories, preventable 
diseases, maternal and child hygiene, medical and dental inspection of schools, 
industrial hygiene, public health education and inspection of training schools for 
nurses. 


There are eight district health officers and some 25 public health nurses in the 
field, and the appropriation for the work is about $900,000. 


The local health work is carried on by a board of health and a medical officer of 
health in each of the 900 or more municipalities. Several cities have whole-time 
health officers, and the total local expenditure reaches nearly $1,500,000. 


Provision for the training of medical officers and public health nurses is made 
by the universities of the province. A school of hygiene in connection with the 
University of Toronto has been in operation since 1927. The Connaught Labora- 
tories, housed in this school, provide ample supplies of the various biological products 
used in the prevention and cure of disease. These are supplied at low cost to the 
Government, which distributes them free to the public. 
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The vital statistics branch, recording births, marriages and deaths, was trans- 
ferred to the Department of the Provincial Secretary in 1930. 


Manitoba.—In 1928 the Government of Manitoba organized the Department 
of Health and Public Welfare. The various divisions of the Department include 
those of: disease prevention (food and dairy inspection, public health nursing, 
sanitation, venereal disease prevention); provincial laboratories; vital statistics; 
hospitalization; psychiatry. (Selkirk and Brandon Hospitals for Mental Diseases; 
Home for Aged and Infirm, Portage la Prairie; Psychopathic Hospital, Winnipeg); 
child welfare. 

The previously established Board of Health, the Welfare Supervision Board 
and the Child Welfare Board have assumed an advisory capacity to the Minister 
of Health and Public Welfare. 

The Department administers the following Acts: Public Health Act, Child 
Welfare Act, Hospital Aid Act, Tuberculosis Control Act, Home for Aged and 
Infirm Act, Private Hospitals Act, Marriage Act, Mental Diseases Act, Municipal 
Hospitals Act, Venereal Disease Prevention Act, Vital Statistics Act, Health and 
Public Welfare Act, Lunacy Act. } 

The executive power of the Department is vested in the Minister of Health 
and Public Welfare. The Deputy Minister is the executive officer of the Board 
of Health, and, under the Public Health Act, the Chief Officer of Health for the 
province. ; 

The Health and Public Welfare Act states that the Minister shall preside over 
and have the management and direction of the Department, and the Department 
shall have administrative jurisdiction over all matters in the province which relate 
to health and public welfare. 

The Department may make rules and regulations; may institute inquiry into 
and collect information relating to, all matters of health and public welfare; may 
disseminate information, and take and direct such measures as may seem suitable 
to prevent and suppress disease. 


Saskatchewan.—A Bureau of Public Health was established by the Public 
. Health Act of 1909 while an amendment raised it to a Department on Mar. 22, 
1923, with a Minister and a Deputy Minister in charge. 

The following Acts are administered by the Department: Public Health Act, 
Vital Statistics Act, Union Hospital Act, an Act to Regulate Public Aid to Hospitals, 
an Act respecting Sanatoria and Hospitals for the Treatment of Tuberculosis, 
Venereal Disease Act, Mental Defectives Act and the Cancer Commission Act. 

Six divisions with a director in charge of each, carry out the work of the 
Department. The Division of Administration, under the Deputy Minister, super- 
vises the activities of the Department as a whole and formulates general policies 
regarding health matters. It is responsible for the commitment of mental defectives 
to a training school, as well as for the care and treatment of patients in the two 
mental hospitals and those admitted to a psychopathic ward operated in connection 
with one of the general hospitals. Its duties also include the distribution of relief 
in unorganized districts and to needy expectant mothers in rural parts, whether - 
organized or not. The Deputy Minister is also the Director of Hospital Manage- 
ment in which capacity he is responsible for the payment of the Government grant to 
hospitals and for administering the Regulations respecting these institutions. The 
Division of Public Health Nursing supervises the work of the public health nurses 
who do inspection work in schools, home visits, home nursing instruction and 
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classes, pre-school examination clinics and a generalized public health nursing 
service in their respective districts. The Division of Communicable Disease deals 
with the control of these diseases and distributes free sera and vaccine to physicians 
and hospitals. The Division of Sanitation supervises food, water, milk and ice 
supplies, sewerage systems, urban and rural sanitation and the organization of 
union hospital districts. The Division of Laboratories includes in its work bac- 
teriology, pathology, chemical analyses and medico-legal work. ‘The Division of 
Vital Statistics compiles records of births, marriages and deaths, etc. The Division 
of Venereal Disease provides and supervises dispensaries where free examination 
and treatment are given. 


In 1930 a Cancer Commission was established by an Act of the Legislature 
and since then two clinics have been opened in the province for the treatment of 
cancer. 


Hospitals —In addition to the hospitals which Saskatchewan has in common 
with other provinces, there exists a system known as the union hospital scheme, 
designed to furnish hospital accommodation in rural districts. Under the provisions 
of this plan two or more rural municipalities may co-operate with any number 
of urban municipalities in arranging to build, equip and maintain a hospital. The 
Hospital Board may if it so desires institute what is known as free treatment, that 
is, the individual patient does not pay his hospital account but the total mainten- 
ance cost of the hospital is taxed against the district as a whole. 


Alberta.—The Department of Public Health in Alberta was established by 
an Act of the Provincial Legislature in 1918, and all Acts having reference in any 
way to the health of the people were placed under its administration. To-day it 
includes the following branches: communicable diseases; hospital inspection and 
coroner’s supervision of operations; laboratory; nursing; hospitals; social hygiene; 
sanitary engineering and sanitation; provincial dentist; mental hygiene; vital 
statistics; and the following institutions: (a) Central Alberta Sanatorium, (6) 
Provincial Mental Hospital, (c) Provincial Mental Institute, (d) Provincial Training 
School. 

The Communicable Diseases Branch of the Department is conducting an intensive 
campaign against infectious diseases, special attention being given to the foreign-- 
born people of the province. In co-operation therewith the Sanitary Engineering 
Branch aims to see that provision is made for good housing, good air, good water 
and the safe and quick removal of all deleterious substances. 

The nurses in the Public Health Nursing Branch hold clinics of various kinds— 
pre-natal, infant, pre-school and school—in many parts of the province, main clinics 
being maintained in cities and large towns; rural clinics are sent out from them, 
Public lectures, cinemas and pamphlets are used to arouse public interest. District 
nurses, chosen for their resourcefulness and knowledge of maternal nursing, are 
maintained in remote districts. 

Under the Municipal Hospital Act, on the vote of the people of a district a 
hospital suitable for their needs can be erected, in which patients are received at the 
rate of $1 per day. The cost to ratepayers is approximately 3c. per acre. There 
are now 22 such municipal hospitals in Alberta. 


Free clinics for venereal diseases are maintained in the principal cities, and 
excellent work is being done in the actual treatment of these diseases, as well as in 
the education of the public both by lectures and cinemas. All inmates of public 
institutions are examined and treatment provided for those who need it, 
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British Columbia.—The provincial Board of Health, responsible to the 
Provincial Secretary, administers the laws relating to public health in British Col- 
umbia. Its branches comprise the following: sanitation, venereal clinics, lab- 
oratories, tuberculosis, infectious diseases and public health nursing. The 
Sanitation Branch has directed numerous recent efforts to the prevention of the 
spread of communicable diseases by touring motorists, and to the control of campers 
and squatters along the coast. The Laboratories Branch, in addition to the analysis 
of specimens, distributes annually various vaccines and antitoxins. The Tuber- 
culosis Branch has lately been augmented by a travelling diagnostician in tuberculosis 
and the addition of a portable X-ray machine. The Infectious Diseases and Public 
Health Nursing Branches are charged respectively with the control of such diseases 
and with the numerous duties included in public health nursing, principally nursing 
service, child welfare, school service and dental clinics. The Board of Health 
collects and publishes annually, in connection with its report, the vital statistics 
of the province. 


Section 2.—Other Public Health Activities. 
Subsection 1.—The Canadian Red Cross Society. 


_A brief description of the organization and activities of the Red Cross Society 
in Canada appeared on p. 923 of the Canada Year Book, 1922-23. 


Subsection 2.—The Victorian Order of Nurses. 


The activities of the Victorian Order of Nurses since its inception in 1897 
are summarized in the Canada Year Book, 1922-23, p. 923. 


Subsection 3.—Mothers’ Allowances. 


A statement regarding Mothers’ Allowances, showing the numbers of bene- 
ficiaries and the scales of payments and methods of administration, was published 
at pp. 935-936 of the 1925 Year Book. 


Section 3.—Institutional Statistics.! 


The most familiar of all the public institutions established to administer and 
foster the general health of the community is the general hospital common to all 
cities and towns of any considerable population, and found also in the more pros- 
perous rural districts. Such hospitals are generally erected and supported by the 
municipality, their actual administration being in the hands of a board of trustees; 
their revenue, in addition to that provided by the municipality, is derived in the 
main from grants from the Provincial Governments, from donations of individuals 
and societies, and from patients’ fees. Admission and treatment are free to all 
deserving persons who apply for them and whose resources are so limited as to 


1This section has been revised by J. C. Brady, in Charge of Census of Institutions, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 
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prevent their otherwise receiving proper medical attention, while it is more or 
less generally expected of others that payments for services shall be made in pro- 
portion to costs and the ability of patients to defray them. Second in importance 
are the houses of refuge and orphanages, homes where destitute adults and homeless 
children are taken in, fed and clothed until they can support themselves or until 
homes for them are found elsewhere. Orphans’ homes are found in practically 
every urban and rural community of any size, while refuges or homes for the aged 
are supported by the larger centres and by county municipalities. Asylums for the 
insane, also found in all the provinces, differ from the foregoing types in that they 
are in general owned, supported and administered entirely by the provinces. In 
Nova Scotia, however, the insane of each county, together with the inmates of 
the refuges and orphanages, are in some instances cared for in one institution. 
Other institutions supported by the public include: isolation hospitals, maternity 
hospitals, homes for the deaf, dumb and blind, homes for incurables, infirmaries, 
homes for epileptics and lazarettos for lepers, and tuberculosis sanatoria. 


Throughout the Dominion many other more or less similar institutions exist 
whose nature is more independent than that of the types mentioned above. These 
institutions do not receive Provincial Government grants and are not in all cases 
subject to inspection. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has been repeatedly urged to extend its 

statistical work into the institution and social statistics field. Authority was 

given by the Dominion Government in 1930 for the organization of a Branch to 

- work along these lines, and in June 1931 a Census of Institutions was authorized 
to take place conjointly with the decennial population census of that year. 


The 1931 Census of Institutions.—The Census of Institutions and Social 
Agencies throughout Canada may be considered as an extension of the decennial 
population census, which counts and analyzes the population, and ascertains the 
amount and value of agricultural products. 


In classifying the various types of social service in Canada certain broad and 
well-established groups manifested themselves. Many of these groups have sub- 
divisions and separate authorities with special qualifications are required to deal 
successfully with the varied problems that arise within these divisions. After 
a searching examination of the social welfare field in Canada it was decided that a 
census of the following institutions and social organizations be taken: (1) Hospitals, 
dispensaries and out-patient departments; (2) mental hospitals and institutions 
for the feeble-minded and epileptic; (8) institutions for the blind, deaf and dumb; 
(4) child-caring institutions; (5) homes for adults and homes for adults and children; 
(6) day nurseries and child-placing agencies. 


The purpose and scope of the Census of Institutions was approved by all the 
provincial health authorities and whole-hearted co-operation was received in working 
up the data. Without this support comprehensive statistics could not have been 
collected. In all, a total of twenty-nine schedules was used for the Census of 
Institutions, divided as follows: mental hospitals, 7; penal institutions, 5; hospitals 
and out-patient departments, 5; child-caring institutions, 5; homes for adults, 5; 
and day nurseries, 2. 


The following table gives in summary form the numbers and types of public 
health and beneve'ent institutions in Canada, as at June 1, 1931, by provinces. 
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1.—Number of Public Health and Benevolence Institutions for Canada, by Provinces, 
as at June 1, 1931. 


Yu- 
Type of Institution. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B. | Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask.} Alta.| B.C. | kon |Total. 
an 
NWT 
Hospitals— 

SSEHOTSLE UDI. os oes cscs 3 24 16 ea lib 29 63 76 71 8 453 
General Private....:......:. - 2 2 13 33 1 19 25 11 - 106 
Public Maternity (only)..... - - 1 1 2 - ~ 1 - 6 
Private Maternity (only).... - - - 6 5 - 17 21 Wi sae 56 
SSE CET ee (Co es a - 1 ~ 4 2 1 1 - - - 9 
Ore hopeaie’. RIP e ee - - - 1 1 1 - 1 2 - 6 
TWpmimion. otto es - 6 4 5 8 2 - 1 4 - 30 
Red Cross hospitals and : 

OULDOSUS 22 or). tev. die Soa - - A - 23 5 13 - 2 - 44 
COnWSIESCONE.c0 co sass cos os - - - 4 5 1 - 1 ) - 20 
isgiation..< 0. uae Re one - 1 - 3 4 2 = 5 1 - 16 
DET CM Osseo. ccs achocc fo 1 3 2 4 11 1 3 1 1 ~ 30 
ERCOLADIGS wed tin ee ota. ce es = - 1 19 7 - 2 3 1 - 33 
"asl CS fate Rigel 2 Sie ie ne an Pak - - ~ 6 6 - - il - - 13 

Totals............ 4 37 27 | 12i | 218 43 | 119 | 135 | 110 8 822 


Ovt-Patient DEPpARTMENTS— ee Y Beh 
In connection with hospitals. Wy p 3 44 35 14 12 15 23 3 157 
1 


Independent of hospitals. .... - 8 1 1 - 1 ~ - 13 
IPNHR ee Se 2 7 4° 62 36 16 12 16 23 3 170 

Mental Institutions— 

. Public hospitals for insane... 1 5 1 5 12 3 Be 2 3 = 34 
Private hospitals for insane. . ~ - - il 2 - - - 1 - 4 
Public hospitals for feeble- 

TV ACs. Ebr Pace tisasck » ~ 1 ~ 1 1 1 ~ 1 - - 5 
County asylums and homes.. - 10 - - - - - - - 10 


Private schools for children 
of retarded mental develop- 


ok 2 Se ee ee - _ - Sy! ap Be - - - im ~ 3 
Psychiatric wards (Domin- 

ion) in hospitals........... - - - 1 1 - - - 1 - 3 

LT Eas San es 1 16 1 8 19 4 2 3 5 - 59 
Charitable and Benevolent 

Institutions— 

Homes for Adults........... 1 8 i 19 63 7 - - 5 - 105 
Homes for Adults and Child- 

ESA Aveda a plin bybwcctes cave eos - 5 10 39 13 3 - 1 3 - 74 
PP DANAPES sis davns sans old 2 9 6 39 28 13 5 3 9 - 114 
Day NUTSETIER gn cbewasdo coo os - 1 - i 8 2 - - 1 - 19 

7 Car 3 23 23 | 104 | 112 20 5 4 18 - 312 
Chiid-Placing Agencies— 

Children’s Aid Societies..... 2 13 4 1 56 4 3 4 3 - 90 

Juvenile Immigration Societ- 
FS BMCOIAUISD ais oso cae 2k oR - 2 1 2 0) 1 1 1 it - 18 
IDEAS 4S 5 Pasco 2 15 5 3 65 5 4 5 4 - 103 

Institutions for Blind, Deaf 
BIN SPUD oe spa:cis evan 64. oO. - 2 - 5 2 1 - - 1 - 11 
Grand Totals..... 10 $3 56 | 241) 416 wo | 180] 147] 188 8 | 1,312 


Subsection 1.—Hospitals. 


The great majority of hospitals are public hospitals which are either under 
municipal control or under private boards of management. ‘These hospitals are 
assisted in their care of indigent patients by municipal and provincial grants. In 
addition we have private hospitals which do not receive public grants; hospitals 
conducted by various religious orders; convalescent hospitals; hospitals for in- 
eurables; tuberculosis sanatoria; Red Cross hospitals and out-posts; special 
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hospitals; lazarettos for the segregation and treatment of persons afflicted with 
leprosy; hospitals for the treatment of mental and nervous diseases which are, 
generally speaking, maintained by the provinces, whilst the care of persons suffer- 
ing from communicable diseases is the responsibility of the various municipalities. 


There are also a limited number of hospitals under Dominion Government 
administration, e.g., those in connection with ex-service men, military forces, 
marine, quarantine and immigration. 


The modern hospital is at once a battlefield between life and death, an insti- 
tution for the practice of medicine and surgery and, viewed broadly, a financial 
enterprise which exceeds in magnitude many nation-wide industries. There has 
been a remarkable growth of public interest in the work of our hospitals in recent 
years and hospital statistics have become a necessity to the study of certain branches 
of present-day social economics. 


The 1931 Census of Institutions comprises all hospitals, sanatoria, and out- 
patient departments devoted exclusively to the care of the sick and to the treatment 
of disease. Three schedules were sent out to all hospitals in Canada, comprising 
questionnaires under three main heads, viz., general information, movement of 
patient population, and financial reports. Figures regarding the number of pay 
and free patients in hospitals and other important data concerning maintenance 
costs, capital invested, medical staff, salaries and wages, are not yet available 
for the whole of Canada. The following table gives uniform statistics for different 
classes of public hospitals, by provinces. 


2.—Canadian General Hospital Statistics, by Provinces, as at June 1, 1931, with Move- 
ment of Hospital Population and Financial Statistics for the calendar year 1930. 


General TB. General 
Province and Item. Public Hos- “Province and Item. Public 
Hospitals. | pitals. Hospitals. 
Prince Edward Island.! No. 

Hospitals, by type............. 3 1 | Yukon and Northwest Territories.! No. 

Drammevschools. wast. cces oc 3 - 

Staff JJune 1, 1931)— Elospitals, by type... se. sci a5 ceeenee 8 
ID OCEORS Slike rome tie oes 1 1 |||Draminetschools! 5. n.c...6 08s cee - 
Tnternes: 2a ces sete: 2 - Staff (June 1, 1931)— 

Graduate nurses............. 13 5 DOCtOrS Fak echt «ares Meterctaitiene, aera 3 
Pupil nurses in training ...... 56 = || Palniternes Jk tenes te eileen ecient atelier - 

Hospitals with— Graduatenursess.cs acc soso n eee 15 
X-Ray Department......... 3 1 Pupil nurses in training .............. - 
Clinical Laboratory.......... 3 1 || Hospitals with— 

Physical Therapy Depart- - X-Ray Wopartments..0s- esvecescics 2, 

IMCUG race nee ae 2 Clinical Laboratory..............0.. 2 

Movement of Population (dur- Physical Therapy Department...... - 

ing 1930)— Movement of Population (during 1930). 

Under treatment Jan. 1...... 120 Under treatment Jan. 1............. 43 
Admitted during year....... 3,115 Admitted during year.............. 489 
Birthise once sock dere cc techs: 395 Births§ scuct oc 5 osahn ccacls ts ee 29 
Discharves ossesec eee eee 3,089 Discharges emsshene esc ke ot ato ee 486 
Deaths nsec eh eee eee 122 Deaths és oJ... sce en. eee eee: 32 
Under treatment Dec. 31.... 119 Under treatment Dee. 31........... 43 
Collective stay of all patients Collective stay of all patients (hosp. 

(hosp: dayayit. se kiatetes 42,879 Gays))..) th. Bao ee es 15,089 

Receipts (during 1930)— Receipts (during 1930)— 

Government and municipal : Government and municipal grants. $ 29 , 293 

PTANUS Ie is cies arta et eioss $ 8,200 Bees..of inmates. s usseauisee oases $ 23,462 
Fees of inmates............. $ 100, 050 Total Receipts?............... $ 65, 047 

Total Receipts?.......... $ 135,790 Disbursements—Maintenance (during 

Disbursements—Maintenance 1930)— 

(during 1930)— Salaries ste mak. act festa eet $ 20,938 
Salaries, Ob0.56 <scauahiee os os g 30, 752 IPTOVIBIODAL pane ee coe, ee nae ee $ 15,865 
PLOVISIONSs: tece eee. renieeks $ 36, 755 Fuel, light, power and water....... $ 8,271 
Fuel, light, power and water$ 12,658 Total Maintenance Expenses?. .$ 51,660 
Total Maintenance 

Expenses? ....c.....006: $ 111,795 


1 For Prince Edward Island, and Yukon and Northwest Territories information under other headings 
is not available. 
2 Include all other receipts or expenses. 
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2.—Canadian General Hospital Statistics, by Provinces, as at June 1, 1931, with Move- 
ment of Hospital Population and Financial Statistics for the calendar year 1930— 


continued. 


General | General 


: Public 
Province and Item. Hosp! 
tals. 
Nova Scotia. 
Hop talsi by HYDO..cb..e. sk basses 24 
Wrage schools 4... <0. . 6. .se. 15 
Staff (June 1, 1931)— 
PDOCLOLAN A irr atte oc aiohs viele 10 
SUPER Eg (cS Ree ee eu rs a 17 
STAAUALOMUESOSS® <2 cvek ee ie ss 150 
Pupil nurses in training........ 350 
Hospitals with— 
X-Ray Department...:....... 19 
Clinical Laboratory............ 15 
Physical Therapy Department 6 
tab vee on of Population (during 
Under treatment Jan. 1........ 874 
Admitted during year......... 23 , 982 
BREORH AP acne Rieu coh Gesu wh 2,192 
WD ISOIOIVOSS,. Sea eke vic legctlels bs 25, 243 
SMG ere NG fice Pee bs 90 
Under treatment Dec. 31...... 898 
Collective stay of all patients 
KROSDMONYVS) does isso clccesles: 342,736 
Receipts (during 1930)— 
Government and municipal 
SEE ANO FS ee hea Zak eg Sie ate $ 175, 943 
Hees Gbainmates..... ..)... icce.%e $ 603 , 283 
Totals, Receipts‘........ $} 1,115, 601 
Disbursements—Maintenance 
(during 1930)— 
PIAISPIGSMOUC horse cla sce wicca fess $| 330,527 
PrOVAsIONS. sf «det ae $ 257,947 


Fuel, light, power and water. .$ 108, 336 
Totals, Maintenance Expenses‘$} 1,010,272 


New Brunswick. 


TLOSDIEAIS ADI, CYDOs-m.ccoe seep es - 16 
TAMING’ SCHOOIS! >.<. ofs.c.cc:.00 08 + 14 
Staff (June 1, 1931)— 

TO To? 0 7: Her SP ASO De eee a ib 

ENEGEN ORES oe teas oo c:ds bas oat 5 

Graduate nurses............... 68 

Pupil nurses in training........ 350 
Hospitals with— 

X-Ray Department........... 15 

Clinical Laboratory............ 14 
- Physical Therapy Department 11 
Movement of population (during 

1930)— 

Under treatment Jan. 1........ 605 

Admitted during year......... 16, 642 

IRE TIB LSet ce cites oiftt uate Oe 7 tel Arh 

SDIBCNECCOS «1. Jen tec es ogee se 5% 17,034 

RE ic) eae ee See ee 796 

Under treatment Dec. 31...... 544 

Collective stay of all patients 

(OSPR OSYS)- cbt ee eset ee es 242,606 


Receipts (during 1930)— 
Government and municipal 


OCALA ES Coe ioe cee, akin to $ 175,554 
Hoes of inmates..'s6.......5-: $| 506,760 
- Totals, Receipts‘.......... $| 737,373 


Disbursements—Maintenance 
(during 1930)— 
PIaIAMIGSMONGS cies s =e oos.c0 0% 08 $} 224,725 
POV IBIS SC face ons as.ck oes OR $ 188,556 
Fuel, light, power and water. .$ 84, 406 
Totals, Maintenance Expenses‘$} 692,437 


Private Mater- 


et only.2 


Red | Tuber- 


Cross. 


culosis. 


Isola- 
tion. 


ee) ee ee) ee ee ee 


2 1 

2 i! 

3 3 

7 3 

32 13 

2 1 

2 1 

91 33 
3,086 900 
368 = 
3,402 845 
57 52 

86 36 
33,753} 14,922 
[% 6,561 
41,405} 8,855 
58,248) 35,600 
13,138] 18,087 
25,755] 8,512 
6,387) 2,737 


56,360| 32,574 


2 1 

= ] 

6 4 

= 3 

1 = 

13 4 
292 311 

@ 293 

289 591 
10 16 
13 40 
3,590) 7,174 
- 2,080 
6,540) 12,249 
6,540) 19,021 
3,114) 5,072 
750} 6,468 
685) 2,720 


5,549| 18,670 


1,444 


250 
3,673 
3,923 


2,086 
915 
586 

4,092 


320,692 


Ce | 
or — bo 


— DO bo ee 


bere eae 


' 


72,088 


191,395 
204,371 
120, 460 


43,406 
13,417 


204,371 


72 
786 


775 

a 

79 
25,592 


79,323 
83,175 


ee 


1 Private hospitals include private maternity, convalescent and general nursing homes. 


2 Include orthopedic and pediatric. 


3 Include hospitals administered by the Departments of Pensions and Nationel Health, National De- 


fence, etc. , 
4 Include all other receipts or expenses. 
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2.—Canadian General Hospital Statistics, by Provinces, as at June 1, 1931, with Move- 
ment of Hospital Population and Financial Statistics for the calendar year 1930— 
continued. 


General | General Waters 


Public | Private Red | Tuber-| Isola- Do- Indus- 


Province and Item. : nity 2 é ae trial, 
ospi- | Hospi- ross. | culosis.| tion. |minion.® 
es tes only.? " etc. 
Quebec. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Hospitalstby-typensc. cone ee 50 23 6 if 3 5 6 
‘Lrainme schools... aes ates 34 3 5 - 1 2 - 1 
Staff (June 1, 1931)— 
Doctors sao .s act actos ce ee 105 15 6 ~ 17 4 12 11 
Intermnes *. eee ee 184 3 11 - 11 8 - 2 
Graduate nurses............... 493 37 39 - 45 22 35 33 
Pupil nurses in training........ 1,369 80 99 - 18 49 - 10 
Hospitals with— 
X-Ray Department........... 44 7 3 - 6 - 3 4 
Clinical Laboratory. . 35 6 4 ~ 5 2 2 5 
Physical Therapy Department 36 5 3 - 4 - 2 3 
greens of population (during 
930)— 
Under treatment Jan. 1........ 4,290 362 256 = 729 284 430 302 
Admitted during year......... 89,573 4,448] 2,346 - 1,165 2,763 1, 294 1,501 
DIT GOS. sense teeen th eee 7,463 564 624 - - - 1 on 
Discharges....... cen ies eee 92,086 4,839) 2,751 - 774 2,662 1,261 1,747 
Desthisn: .a..44; eet ee. 4,642 14S aloo - 173 118 35 25 
Under treatment Dec. 31...... 4,598 392 276 - 947 267 429 82 
Collective stay of all patients : 
(hosp edaiys).Lebe 2. ee ee. 1,820,070} 181,488] 107,911 — | 274,209) 87,792 7,633} 30,812 
Receipts (during 1930)— 
Government and municipal 
PTANES Sy ce ke ee $| 1,584,034] 389,058} 79,220 - | 129,679) 188,104} 509,667) 111,232 
Fees of inmates.............. $| 3,061,590] 115,767] 66,128 — | 373,892] 178,398 - 67,961 
Totals, Receipts:..........$| 6,364,105) 278,736) 332,224 — | 577,816] 328,436) 520,853) 191,522 


Disbursements—Maintenance 
(during 1930)— 
Salariosietere Jcm «oes oe $| 1,954,340] 95,424] 128,000 
Provisions Sree eee $| 1,417,929] 58,832] 60,675 
Fuel, light, power and water. .$ 476,544) 18,782) 26,783 
Totals, Maintenance Expenses‘$ 5,297,895} 233,467) 301,401 


180,045] 106,752) 292,498) 70,768 
178,323] 58,178} 96,454) 22,405 

86,942) 23,308} 48,287) 5,797 
538,121) 219,396 520, 853 177,017 


Ontario. 
Hospitalss-by types eee 111 42 5 23 11 4 i! 6 
-Lrainine*schoolsaete saccade ckene 86 7 2 - 1 2 - - 
Staff (June 1, 1931)— 
DO CUORS I a! Ee ioe oe te ene 54 g 6 - 38 5 49 - 
INtGRNes Pao Serie oer oe tie 2 13 - 15 4 ~ - 
Graduate nurses..........0..¢.- 869 73 58 45 177 34 78 7 
Pupil nurses in training......;. 3,487 113 139 - 39 52 - - 
Hospitals with— 
X-Ray Department........... 93 11 3} 4 10 1 2 1 
Clinical Laboratory............ 65 a. 2 - 10 1 3 1 
Physical Therapy Department 48 10 1 - 6 ~ 2 1 
saa eek of Population (during 
Under treatment Jan. 1........ 6,544 278 428 80} 2,089 292 398 29 
Admitted during year......... 1716326l0m S,oLo 7,987| 2,607} 2,428) 3,354) 3,643 872 
Births te eee wake de sce 24,061 Leyi 384 44] 6 - - - 
Dischartes, shot en eee 185,183} 9,892} 7,600} 2,913 1 S521 23, 200m aees 868 
DMeathskncudseoun «ce ot eee ee 9,697 201 717 121 431 108 96 2 
Under treatment Dec. 31...... 0 Oi 271 482 94 2,240 276 422 31 
Collective stay of all patients : 
(hospédays) fant, {aie re 2,554,799] 96,894] 155,472) 380,236} 811,253} 93,915) 153,624] ‘12,908 
Receipts (during 1930)— ; 
Government and municipal 
Srantse SSA. es ee $| 2,377, 747 1,425] 267,481] 15,091/1,506,645| 259,996] 927,302 - 
Fees. of inmates.............. $} 6,003,045) 360,051) 151,312] 87,312) 318,066} 38,307 —| 14,330 
Totals, Receipts!.......... $| 9,930,744] 411,357] 578,249) 1383, 933/2,154,354| 298,303] 927,302] 25,860 
Disbursements— Maintenance 
(during 1930)— 
Salaries sete. k ace $| 3,655,442) 138,167) 280,833) 74,026] 713,449] 146,521} 549,645) 14,615 
Provisions Ano Me ce ae Mar: aS pea $} 2,302,179] 119,419) 123,591) 26,131) 523,966} 60,190} 192,220 5,877 


Fuel,light, power and water. .$ 843,333] 48,928} 51,325 9,322) 171,815) 22,367) 56,950 1, 832 
Totals, Maintenance Expenses‘$! 9,497,693] 432,155! 608,646] 133,933 1,821, 6241 265,465! 927,302! 27,315 


1 Private hospitals include privaté maternity, convalescent and general nursing homes. 

2 Include orthopedic and peediatric. 
; 3 Include hospitals administered by the Departments of Pensions and National Health, National De- 
ence, etc. 

4 Includeall other receipts or expenses. 
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2.—Canadian General Hospital Statistics, by Provinces, as at June 1, 1931, with Move- 
ment of Hospital Population and Financial Statistics for the calendar year 1930— 


continued. 


General | General 


eer 
Eereage and Item. Hee 
tals 
Manitoba. No. 
SAOSPILAIS AY LN essecc cece Oe ewe an 
Traminug schools.t< <4). J2:5 .. sch 16 
Staff ( June 1, 1930)— 
MOOSLOREN Ts Bee nea ook eh ee sies 38 
JN We) ttc Ran eee | Oe a 9 56 
Graduate nurses............... 186 
Pupil nurses in training........ 706 
Hospitals with— 
X-Ray Department........... ; 19 
Clinical Laboratory............ 11 
Physical Therapy Department 6 
Movement of Population (during 
year 1930)— 
Under treatment Jan. 1........ 1,878 
Admitted during year......... 41,551 
Birt Da eee, sR Res oc aia AS to De 116 
Hisphanrasrys. Uae nak sae: 45,737 
IRE se 7 ne | aE oe 1,661 
Under treatment, Dec. 31...... 1, 747 
Collective stay of all patients 
CHOSREOAVS) 4.6) tictees ccc. 648 , 078 
Receipts (during 1930)— 
Government and municipal 
PEADT BI Se POC Ses Go Roe $ 630, 795 
Fees of inmates..........: -...$| 1,286,717 
Totals, Receipts: ..........%| 2,075,187 
Disbursements—Maintenance 
(during 1930)— 
DalarigavOe... tiseseee cies see $ 821,650 
PTOWISIONS Sheet oe cond Peek $ 415,469 


Fuel, light, power and water..$} 197,337 
Totals, Maintenance Expenses‘}| 1,856,981 


Saskatchewan. 
Hdospitalss by type....-. cei. .~ aac 59 
CREAMS SCHOOISS 0. 5).5...028 cess 0 17 
Staff (June 1, 1930)— 
DOC ES ye Mle ost eee eek 10 
UG Crema hs cK gee LE week 15 
Graduate nurses........5...... 283 
Pupil nurses in training ........ 605 
Hospitals with— 
X-Ray Department........... 47 
@linica) luaboratory...........- 33 
Physical Therapy Department 14 
Movement of Population (during 
1930)— 
Under treatment Jan. 1........ 1,921 
Admitted during year......... 48, 943 
Birthss ss eos... co ee thc eos 6, 261 
LSPA Dede Roe eee | Ren 53, 680 
DDO ee ek A otel rosree Seen ais 1, 839 
Under treatment Dec. 31...... 1, 606 
Collective stay of all patients 
HIGGNACAVR) Eales: ocick 6 Yas sive. 707,441 
Government and municipal 
RTGRERT ASHES Ce oe caste ewe $ 660, 546 
Pees of immates=......05..: $| 1,380, 994 
Totals, Receipts:.......... $| 2,364,165 


Disbursements—Maintenance 
(during 1930)— - 
SAS Gy iy in Oe 2 eS eo $ 838, 427 
PTOWEONE I ha lee. foes eee $ 528,458 
Fuel, light, power and water. .$} 241, 469 
Totals, Maintenance Expenses‘}! 2,127,835 


ee 


45 
417 
112 
541 


33 
13, 966 
10, 847 


7,165 
19,201 


5,541 
5, 808 
2,169 


17,021 


36 
1 


15, 922 


424 
22,769 
31,910 


Mater- 
nity 


45, 694 


46, 828 
12, 752 
134,390 


67,618 
25,377 
5,044 
144,895 


10,185 


6, 485 
1,438 
32,634 


7, 686 
3, 965 
sea 


4,7 Brae 
34,847) 17,983 


Red | Tuber- 
Cross. | culosis.} tion. {minion.® 


5, 000 
558 
7,155 


8,270 


9, 652 


20,840 


16, 920 
20,479 
13,277 


32,771 
5,349 
1,540 

30,971 


102,261 


83,576 
8,035 
255,068 


118,378 
78,581 
24,946 

255, 363 


282,378 


856, 952 
31,257 
889, 434 


29, 762 
192, 621 
123, 289 
550, 155 


Tsola- Do- 


No. No. 
2 2 
2 sa 
3 16 
3 ey 
30 17 
48 - 
2 1 
2 1 
- 1 
279 120 
ETE 1,189 
] ae 
1,891 1,120 
146 14 
260 175 
101,359) 51,051 
91,073] 122,737 
23, 681 - 
120,344) 122,727 
119,529] 70,790 
19,107) 32,670 
53,443 9,412 
LEY) 


i 


RT a 


1 Private hospitals include private maternity, convalescent and general nursing homes. 


2 Include orthopeedic and pediatric. 


300,542] 122 


ied 4 


3 Include hospitals administered by the Departments of Pensions and National Health, National De- 


fence, etc. : 
4Include all other receipts.or expenses. 
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—Canadian General Hospital Statistics, by Provinces, as at June 1, 1931, with Move- 
ment of Hospital Population and Financial Statistics for the calendar year 1930— 


concluded. 


General | General 


: Public 
Province and Item, Hospi- 
tals. 
Alberta. No. 
Hospitals, by type............... 76 
Wramine schools: teat ctinios.. 13 
Staff—(June 1, 1931) 
DOCEOES saves 6 raise estes <ee 15 
Nt GENS Monster retro. 31 
Graduate nursesass. 54ers 342 
Pupil nurses in training ........ 688 
Hospitals with— 
X-Ray Department........... 48 
Clinical Laboratory............ 26 
Physical Therapy Department 15 
Movement of Population (during 
1930)— 
Under treatment Jan. 1........ 2,089 
Admitted during year BA Re ies 56,179 
Birthoweeneee. ete a aes ss 8,013 
DISCHATCCB oA. hi aoeehe ee 62, 274 
ID Gat hse ake .ct icc aot 2,028 
Under treatment Dec. 31...... 1,979 
Collective stay of all patients 
(hosp. idays)ind eee 803 , 175 
Receipts (during 1930)— 
Government and municipal 
Crantges sere eee ee eS $ 960, 215 
Fees of inmates.............- $| 1,459,971 
Totals, Receipts!.......... $| 2,818,196 
Disbursements—Maintenance 
(during 1930)— 
SHIATIOSWELC.o ctricecleem tetiaciee €| 1,021,214 
Provisions se.cu ee ens Heats $| 574,731 


Fuel, light, power and water..$| 214,012 
Totals, Maintenance Expenses!:| 2,597,229 


British Columbia. 


Hospitals, by type............... 71 
Training sCnOOlss.e: sede ala a 18 
Staff (June 1, 1931)— 
TJ OCTORG Sates Risa cooler aeicke are 41 
IENCOENOS ete te has aire es 8 
Graduate nurses..............- 355 
Pupil nurses in training ........ 627 
Hospitals with— 
X-Ray Department........... 61 
Clinical Laboratory............ 27 
Physical Therapy Department 17 
Movement of Population (during 
1930)— 
Under treatment Jan. 1........ 2,516 
Admitted during year......... 61,217 
1 Bit eel OY: eae ater ce sear igica Renee 6, 240 
DMischarzesimascte snes we 64, 850 
Deaths sre ee eee Ace awe eet 2-622 
Under treatment Dec. 31...... 2,501 
Collective stay of all patients 
(HOSP LILLY S) ence eee ee 1,031,819 


Receipts (during 1930)— 
Government and municipal 


GTANUSY ct cleo cee eee $] 1,498,485 
fees Of inmates: ....2 eee $| 1,877, 761 
Totals, Receipts:.......... $] 3,856,600 


Disbursements—Maintenance 
(during 1930)— 
Salaries: tC. §, ccs. seheeeie $| 1,771,827 
Provisions SS SERRA NT Sua.h fe $ 848, 345 
Fuel, light, power and water..$] 269,245 


Private 
Hospi- 
tals.} 


No. 


& Or or 


29,516 


40 
66,568 
98,989 


37,018 
24, 287 
7,883 


Mater- 
nity 
only.? 


No. 


51,358 


39,148 
52,306 
147,177 


47,535 
28, 263 
11,976 


Totals, Maintenance Expenses‘? 3,826,269 101, 268 128, 025 


Red | Tuber- 
Cross. | culosis. 


No. No. 


| 
—" 


Sa Pe 
bo 
bo 


(tag | 
aoe 


[pos] hes a Meee ' 
t ! 


74,454 


~ | 94,818 
- | 23,353 
- | 118,171 


-| 14,158 
-—4 79,858 
- | 29,044 
-— | 185,981 


5,361} 117,440 


ae 342, 120 
13, 537 342,120 


6,420] 157,319 
2,393} 96,758 
2,661} 43,131 
12,975) 342,120 


Tsola- 
tion. 


95,795 
21, 189 
116,985 


68,059 
20, 367 

9,912 
112, 664 


—— _—— 


$49 9454 1 


Do- 
minion.3 


265, 662 
265, 796 


181,094 
46,129 
16, 627 

265, 796 


1 Private hospitals include private maternity, convalescent and general nursing homes. 


2 Include orthopedic and pediatric. 


Indus- 
trial, 


ry etc. 


——a— 


a en et 


bon Gert Wear Ye el 


tet ot 


3 Include hospitals administered by the Departments of Pensions and National Health, National De- 


fence, etc. 
‘Include all other receipts or expenses. 
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Out-Patient Departments.—Out-patient departments as here reported 
include those institutions where medical or surgical treatment may be obtained 
either gratuitously or for a nominal fee, but which do not receive resident patients. 

Out-patient departments or clinics are operated independently or in connection 
with the hospital, medical college, university or other institution. A dispensary 
or clinic in connection with a hospital is generally the out-patient department 
of the hespital, which treats patients who do not occupy beds in the hospital. Some- 
times the out-patient department is kept distinct from the hospital and is a separate 
institution with its own staff, etc. Frequently, however, the out-patient depart- 
ment is but a part of the general hospital, housed in the same building, supervised 
by the same officials and cared for by the hospital doctors and nurses, the expenses 
of its upkeep being included in the general hospital expenditures. The extension 
of out-patient services to patients of modest means has far-reaching and beneficial 
effects. It may avoid admission to a hospital, or may serve to secure necessary 
and beneficial hospitalization. As most hospitals keep no separate record of actual 
expenses attached to out-patient departments, it was not possible in this report to give 
the operating expenses for out-patient services as, out of one hundred and sixty-one 
out-patient departments reporting, only 4 p.c. gave complete financial reports. Asa 
general rule out-patient departments are subsidized from the funds of the general 
hospital and until a uniform system of accounting out-patient department expenses 
is adopted it is not possible to make deductions as to average cost per patient. 

In Table 3 will be found statistics showing the number and type of out-patient 
departments, the number of patients treated and the number of visits paid in 1930. 
3.<—Number of Out-Patient Departments by Provinces and by Type of Service to- 


gether with the Number of Patients Treated and the Total Number of Visits, 
1930. 


Depart- | Depart- 
a ee Patients | Total ments ments Poe pe 
Province. Treated, | Visits, |Connected|Independ- . 
Depart- 1930 1930 th ¢ General | Special 
ment : : bale. BS, Cases. Cases.? 
Hospitals:| Hospitals 
Prince Edward Island. ...... 2 428 1 2 0 0 2 
NOVO COLA p< dics eis cee Fe vf 2,519 31,454 6 1 6 1 
Nowbrunswick ist oy aoe 4 9,113 17,336 3 1 3 1 
OTEYSY NCOs, SR NE SS Sa 52 471,823 805, 839 44 8 30 22 
MOMUATIO. Ct test «cc sh fete cont 36 285, 240 500,696 35 1 24 12 
Maniboba fa xe thers, elicas So « 15 68,470 141,589 14 1 10 5 
Saskatchewan................ 12 1,502 6,568! 12 0 5 4 
PED OLUG ITs sere Ae ooe lone bles o 16 25,285 41,839} 15 1 12 4 
British Colgnibia.w. sk... oe ws 23 48,727 72,423) 23 0 21 2 
Yukon and Northwest Ter- 
TIVOLIGIAS Lire tisehe. Selewe s+ 3 1,785 1,785 } 0 3 0 
Motals:..c-2y. i 35 170 914,892 11,619,529 157 13 114 56 


1Two out-patient departments in Prince Edward Island, 1 in Saskatchewan, 1 in Alberta and 2 in 
British Columbia keep no record of visits. z 

2Under this class are included such types of service as pre-natal clinics, chest clinics, venereal diseases 
clinics, gastro-intestinal clinics, orthopsedic clinics, child welfare centres and mothercraft centres. 


Subsection 2.—Mental Institutions. 


In Canada the majority of institutions for the insane and mentally defective 
are under Provincial Government control. In order to secure comparable data, 
seven schedules of inquiries were adopted. The questions asked were carefully 
planned after consultation with representatives of the Canadian National Associa- 
tion of Mental Hygiene and the Department of Pensions and National Health, 
Ottawa. Special features of the census of Mental Institutions were: (a) the separate 
classification of first admissions from re-admissions, because it is believed that the 
best available index of the incidence of mental disease in the general population 
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is that based on first admissions—re-admissions might be cases that were discharged 
as improved or unimproved and could not be considered as new cases of mental 
disease; (b) the classification of resident patients, first admissions, re-admissions, 
discharges, deaths with particular reference to mental diagnosis; (c) collection of 
data with respect to ex-service men, so as to indicate the influence of war service 
in the causation of mental disease; (d) the collection of data in respect to urban 
and rural residence, for, since forms of mental disease are thought to vary as between 
city and rural districts, it is advisable that all patients in our mental institutions 
should be classified under these heads; (e) the collection of data in respect to paroles, 
which, since the practice of granting parole is fairly general, was considered essential; 
(f) the collection of data relative to the administrative personnel of mental hospitals; 
(zg) statistics regarding the values and acreages of hospital plants (although values 
given in some cases might be estimates, the information obtained will be of 
great value to those interested in the planning, development and future scope of 
our mental institutions). 

Most of the mental hospitals in the various provinces are maintained by govern- 
ment and municipal grants, and information regarding the total expenditure for 
maintenance, cost of new buildings and additions and receipts from patients 
was also asked. 

Apart from hospitals for the insane, a few general hospitals have special wards 
for the care of the insane, feeble-minded and epileptic. Homes for incurables, 
for the aged and infirm, almshouses, refuges and orphanages also have in care 
numbers of harmless insane, feeble-minded and epileptic. When the results of 
the Census of Institutions are completely tabulated, all these data will be given 
in special reports which will contain more detailed information. Summary statistics 
for hospitals for the insane, feeble-minded and epileptic for the year 1930 are given 
in a concise form in Table 4. 


4.—Statistics of Hospitals for Mentally Defective Persons in Canada, by Provinces, 1930. 


Prince Nova New 
Item. Edward | Scotia. Bruns- | Quebec. | Ontario. 
Island. wick. 
Num berofemstitutionss. .., «+d. tSenc cis vs eRe ee : if 16 1 # 15 
INormalicapaertive ene es. ccs. caches. oss. be eee 300 1, 812 650 8, 645 10, 457 
Movement of Population— 
Inmates: (becmning, of year) tea... cs. « 266 1,410 782 8,415 10,334 
IR ITSt AGI SS1ONS Meee We os chao ER 49 447 155 2,105 2,858 
RG AGMISSIONS.. adhe cu eee oe on oe ee 38 76 58 461 673 
Transfers from other institutions............... - 26 - 215 206 
Sota) Adiiissionsicc,..) eat oc eee 87 549 213 2,781 Dadar 
PSC ETO OS's cosy aces Enchant hc LE. 61 189 103 1,367 pas 
Transfers to other institutions.................. - 60 ~ 107° 540 
1 BP ol WY: Re OR ee mn RAC AMEN Sar Be aie «-. ) RENEE 27 154 69 671 758 
Notaleeparations=ses sass: «nee 88 403 172 2,145 8,423 
Inmatesiond: olsyear)waeseutiaks« hercche coe cae 265 1,556 823 9,051 10, 648 
Staff— : 
Doctors— A 
SH ULI St MMe Raed eee S os. desis sTearee ek oO eee 2 4 2 38 49 
Part tii. oars goed eee aS 2 14 j 12 8 
Nurses— 
Graduate ren Shans ons sc ctce enor TEL i 5 35 - 133 154 
Othersret ae tes SR: Sa sli 4] 20 452 624 
AL OtAIS Stathers tiers att ab gacy Chee cra 59 273 82 1,523 25413 
Revenue— 
Government and municipal grants............. $| 109,548 | 413,404 404,081 11,628,180 | 3,940,334 
B08) Smokee: seus Aer gah oe ee $ 8,581 43,464 35,935 464, 033 791,679 
Totals, Receipts!.................... $| 128,078 | 475,037 | 440,708 |2,573,458 | 4,840,937 


Expenditure— 
Salaries Si oleate 165,894 53,001 | 624,981 | 2,104,446 
otal: maintenance eae ne ee ee eee $| 123,079 | 447,916 | 280,499 |1,995,059 | 4,264, 745 
New building and improvements..............$ - 24,060 | 210,205 260,324 454,849 

Totals, Expenditures! $| 128,079 | 485,011 440,708 (2,526,767 | 4,764,434 


CC 


1Jncludes all other receipts and expenditures. 
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4.—Statistics of Hospitals for Mentally Defective Persons in Canada, by Provinces, 
1930— concluded. 


3 Sas- British 
Item. Manitoba.| katche- | Alberta. | Colum- | Canada. 
wan. bia. 
PANO! Ol; LUSLLLUbIONS: ose ce eee oc oc 4 2 3 4 53 
I armahenpacit yet 62). iris sacs eae ew eas 2,098 2,200 1,710 2,685 30,557 
Movement of Population— 
Inmates (beginning of year)..,..............5-. 2,113 2,069 1,508 2,052 29,449 
PIAS OMISSIONS eek. coe. ooke ccthl ae. 416 531 352 628 7,541 
FVOcRO TP ISHLON Big! wart ok. bEs Gin AS RaE Sk we 172 116 tie 97 1, 768 
Transfers from other institutions............... 149 60 vl 5 732 
PEO IMAATOISSIONS sh, Shattoe Setocks eee a ve 737 707 500 730 10,041 
UDISCHATEEST Me ee ee ere eee 388 305 241 421 5, 200 
Transfers to other institutions.................. 154 88 72 - 1,021 
LY ee 8 So Gy Se Si ee ee 120 108 83 204 2,194 
POLED BODSEALIONS SEL out ek kecal een tone 662 501 396 625 8,415 
bee ey (enGtol Vaan) a ten cigs cc queer et caus tie 2,188 2,275 1,612 2,657 31,075 
aff — 
Doctors— 
BUREN eee ene Bet en sa 15 8 11 12 141 
BOTT SUNT dene hoe re ei rie Fe Cas 1 1 1 2 42 
Nurses— 
EL UONe cer cine co tiace OnE oe ate 63 © 4 26 25 445 
PENGraS ert: 2yS . esa & GO ee 104 92 omg 148, 124 1,538 
TIES SEI Ny ae ed es ORR hs BOR 520 406 342 542 6, 160 
Revenue— 
Government and municipal grants.......2..... $| 933,564 530,148 |1,043,620 |1,886,404 |10, 889, 283 
Goa seers Se ee era oe era, wade anc Be oe $ 67, 249 103, 008 55,870 205,111 | 1,774,930 
Totals, Receipts!.................... $|1,069,777 | 680,301 |1, 249,432 (2,136,097 |13,579,820 
Expenditure— 
a UiOal ta SAPR hee it fee he aL gee $| 253,827 PT Odie2 |) 49 LES 3733911 452152745 
Brcpe TIN AIREON AIRCON. eta eee a ee es $| 976,929 681, 563 852, 229 969,029 |10,541,048 
New building and improvements..............$ 90,819 58, 738 394,214 |1, 146,883 | 2,640,092 
Totals, Expenditures! .............. $11,070,510 | 680,302 |1,246,443 |2,115,912 |13,453, 161 


1 Includes all other receipts and expenditures. 


Subsection 3.—Child-Caring Institutions, Refuges for Adults, Homes for 
Incurables, etc. 


Child-Caring Institutions.—The securing of accurate data concerning the 
number of dependent, neglected and delinquent? children in the various institutions 
has presented many difficulties. The multiplicity of institutions and organizations, 
public, private and religious, engaged in child welfare work, rendered the collection 
of data on a uniform basis a difficult task. A preliminary analysis of returns indi- 
cates that there is no clear division between the class of care given. In some prov- 
inces almshouses and homes for the aged and infirm accepted dependent children 
with or without their parents. Many institutions cared for the aged, feeble-minded, 
crippled, incurable and dependent children and infants. Hence the difficulty of 
arriving at a proper classification of institutions. Again, the dividing line between 
dependency and delinquency is so vague that both types are to be found in the care 
of organizations primarily intended for one class only. This is attributed to the 
fact that many institutions for dependent and neglected children accept delinquents 
committed to their care by the Juvenile Courts or the various children’s protection 
societies. The main theatre of child welfare work in Canada centres in the insti- 
tutions, but, owing to the rapid extension in recent years of non-institutional services 
in the field of child welfare, it was felt that data collected for children in institutions 
only, would fall short of being satisfactory, as many institutions for children, working 
in conjunction with the children’s aid societies, place and: supervise children in 


1Juvenile delinquents as referred to here do not include delinquents under eighteen years of age sent 
to reformatories for infringement of the law. These are dealt with in Chapter X XVII, pp. 910-912. 
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foster homes and free family homes. It was therefore decided that statistics of 
children in foster homes, etc., under the care cf the children’s aid societies and 
juvenile immigration societies should also be obtained. 

Day Nurseries.—As far as could be ascertained, 19 day nurseries were in 
operation in Canada on June 1, 1931. The day nursery is becoming an important 
factor in the field of social welfare, not only caring for children in the nurseries 
while the mothers are at work, but also rendering valuable service as employment 
agencies. As might be expected, the largest number of day nurseries are found in 
our two largest cities, Montreal and Toronto. Of the 19 day nurseries reporting, 
1 is in the province of Nova Scotia, 7 are in the province of Quebec, 8 in Ontario, 
2 in Manitoba and 1 in British Columbia. The Montreal Day Nursery has been 
in existence since 1888, while the Créche D’Youville, Montreal, dates from 1754. 
No new day nurseries have been opened since 1920. In that year day nurseries 
were opened in Hamilton, Ont., and in London, Ont. Almost all day nurseries 
are maintained by public funds, donations and fees. The fees charged vary from — 
5 cents to 25 cents a day per child. 

The number of days’ care provided is the most reliable measure cf service 
given in the day nursery field. It is interesting to observe that the number of 
children in day nurseries on June 1, 1931, corresponds closely to the average daily 
population for the year, which indicates that the parents utilize the day nurseries 
with regularity. 

Nine day nurseries acted as women’s employment agencies and show a total 
employment secured of 52,683 days with total earnings of $114,746. 

Summary statistics of institutions for the care of children are given in Table 5 


5.—Summary Statistics of Institutions and Agencies for the Care of Dependent and 
Neglected Children, by Provinces, June 1, 1931. 


Type of Institution. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.} Alta. | B.C. |Total. 


No No No No No No. | No No No. | No 
Orphanages— 
Total number of institutions.... 2 9 6 39 28 13 5 3 9 114 
INumabersreporting.....-.+.s..ee.) 2 9 6 39 28 13 5 3 0) 114 
Inmates June 1, 1931.............. 125) 554 484] 6,011] 1,756} 9871 222} 348)  537/10,908 
Homes for Adults and Children— 
Total number of homes........... - 5 10 39 13 3 - 1 3 74 
Number reporting’)..e6 set ioe - 5 10 39 13 3 - 1 & 74 
Children in Homes, June 1, 1931.. - 107 ee22TieSalsg 723 95 - 122) 52) 4,465 
Institutions for Deaf, Dumb and 
Blind— ‘ 
Total number of institutions...... ~ 2 - 5 2 1 - - 1 11 
Number reporting................ ~ 2 - 5 2 1 - - 1 11 
Inmates June 1, 1931.............. - 284 - 708} 441 175 - - 79| 1,687 
Day Nurseries— 
Total number of institutions...... - 1 - sarah 8 2 - = 1 19 
Numiberreporting.. .sa9..22n. ore. _ 1 - 7 8 2 - - 1 19 
Children in care, June 1, 1931..... ~ 30} -— 1] 1,961} 382 81 - - 59) 2,513 


Child-Placing Agencies and Societies— 


otalnuin bersces sae ete ora 2 13 4 1 56 4 3 4] . 3 90 
Number reporting.............<.. 2 13 3 tell 54 4 3 4 3 87 
Children in care, June 1, 1931..... 102} 1,336} 308} 228] 9,680) 1,744) 263 151 736] 14,548 


Juvenile Immigration Societies for 
Children of British som 
otal nuin beresenewes «tenes saan ~ 2 1 2 9 1 1 1 1 18 
Number TOPOPUNE Fo eves ce dae - 2 1 2 ) 1 ] 1 1 18 
Children in care, June 1, 1931.. ~ 234 293) 2,293] 2,986 187 130 128 63] 6.314 


REFUGES AND HOMES FOR ADULTS 895 
Refuges and Homes for Adults.—The statistics given under this heading 
comprise all of the adult inmates in the various homes for adults in each of the 
provinces. ‘These homes include hospices, houses of refuge, county and municipal 
homes and asylums, almshouses, poorhouses, rescue homes and houses of industry. 
The figures given below are not in any sense a measure of the pauperism existing 
in each province; the administration as between the provinces is not on a sufficiently 
uniform basis for that. Detailed tables will be furnished later giving the results 
of the special census of homes for adults undertaken in 1931. 


6.—Statistics of Refuges and Homes for Adults, by Provinces, 1930, with Total Number 
of Inmates, June 1, 1931. 


Item. P.E.I.| N.S. | N.B.}| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask.| Alta. | B.C. |Canada. ' 
Number of institutions............. 1 13 17 58 76 5 - 1 8}. 179 
NADU SeT ROMOLEING y. fash fk hesnsee bicot 1 12 ibe 58 76 fi - 1 8 178 


Inmate Population— 


Inmates, Jan. 1, 1930.........., 70} 477) 558! 8,189) 4,972} 298 - 46] 353) 9,963 
Inmates, admitted during 1930. 15} 161) 268] 1,543) 2,647) 199 = 12} 184) 5,029 
Inmates, left during 1930........ 4| 109} 171) 962) 2,183) 114 - 16} 148) 3,652 
Inmates, died during 1930....... 11 48 73} 472) 621 45, - 2 35} 1,307 
Inmates, Dec: 31, 1930.......... 70} 481} 582) 3,298] 4,865} 338 - 40} 359} 10,033 
Inmates in institutions on June 1, 1931 62} 436) 605] 3,355) 4,864) 381 - 40| 368} 10,111 


Homes for Incurables.—Although homes for incurables supply maintenance, 
nursing, medical and surgical aid to persons suffering from chronic and incurable 
diseases, the nature of the services given is such as to call for a special tabulation. 
Many hospitals for incurables care not only for those suffering from incurable 
diseases but also for the aged and indigent, and some even take care of orphans 
of both sexes. 


In the case of general hospitals the service given both on economic and human- 
itarian grounds is to restore the patient to working efficiency in the community 
as soon as possible. The hospital or home for incurables looks after patients whose 
affliction is of a more or less permanent nature incapacitating them from any possi- 
bility of earning a living. The movement of population is necessarily slow, discharges 
being generally due to death. The class of care given differs from that given in 
general hospitals, owing to the fact that the inmates tend to become institutionalized 
and need the care of a physician less frequently. 


Table 7 gives the more important data in connection with this class of institution. 
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7.—Statistics of Hospitals and Homes for Incurables, by Provinces,! 


New Sas- British 
Item. Bruns- | Quebec.?| Ontario. | katche- | Alberta. | Colum- | Canada. 
wick. wan. bia. 
Number of institutions...... 1 19 7 2 3 1 33 
CanaCitVnn eee eee Gnas 35 2,826 835 161 175 180 4,212 
Movement of Population 

(1930)— 

Inmates, beginning of year. 28 2,767 719 145 134 181 3,974 

Inmates, admitted......... 12 1,390 376 50 63 76 1,967 

Inmates, left. css... seen" 1 1,107 124 19 32 22 1,305 

Inmates, (diedtien. Gc: 4 284 220 24 24 54 610 

Inmates, end of year....... 35 2,766 751 152 141 181 4,026 
phe ae Ma easier on June 1, 

93 pues 

Total Adulte. nva deco 35 1,975 633 152 125 175 3,095 

Adults, paying full main 

LOWanCE RS pee ent ase 13 276 248 12] 5) - 663 
Adults, paying part main- 

GeNAnCOrsces yack heehee 10 600 4} 11 - 662 
Adults, paying nothing...... 12 1,099 344 20 120 175 1,770 
Condition of Adults— 

NS ANO ae xcs totadleitaeretoe - - - = - - = 

Heeble-minded.....:.. +... - Doe 51 § 14 = 303 

Eiprleptie i awn cee - 148 6 ze 5 5 166 

Blind, deaf or dumb...... = 298 50 0) 4 14 375 

Crippledits, seek kena - 833 165 88 6 33 625 

shotals Statin ep biekeee oats 19 739 355 4] 29 47 1,230 
Receipts— 


Government grants and 
public maintenance pay- 


mentalc.ca. sano some $ 
Fees of inmates...........$ 
Tota's, Receipts?........ $ 
Expenditure— 
Salaniesa. steko tsobese aia $ 
IPrOVISIONS 4-1. oa heeas. a $ 


Fuel, light,power and water$ 
Tota’s, Expenditures’... .$ 


15,229 


181,956 
222,411 
908, 681 


122,478 
284, 834 
105, 400 
700,487 


445,032 
112,627 
614, 785 


206,396 


526, 952 


39, si 
49, 217 


10,365 
16,372 

3,336 
37,720 


83,531} 765,254 
= 377,127 
83,531) 1,730,747 


27,712| 386,391 
30,069) 471,699 
6,000} 166,425 
83,531) 1,404, 681 


1There are no hospitals nor homes forincurablesin Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and Manitoba. 


Include all other receipts or expenses. 
3One hospital and home for incurables in Quebec did not send in a report. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—JUDICIAL AND PENITEN- 
TIARY STATISTICS.' 


Canadian Criminal Law and Procedure.—Rigidity of the system under 
which justice is administered in a State is never fixed nor is it expedient or scarcely 
possible. The judicial system must grow and adapt itself to the requirements of 
the people, and the exact limits of the powers of the Dominion and provincial 
legislative bodies have required and will still require added definition by means of 
decided cases. 


The exclusive legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada extends to 
criminal law throughout the Dominion. This law is based on the common law of 
England, built up through the ages and consisting first of customs and usages and 
later of principles enunciated by generations of judges and introduced, as regards 
criminal law, by Royal Proclamation, 1763. 


The judicial systems of the provinces as they exist to-day take their rise in 
the British North America Act of 1867. Sec. 91, s.s. 27 provides that, ‘“The criminal 
law, except the constitution of the courts of criminal jurisdiction, but including 
the procedure in criminal matters extends to the exclusive legislative authority of 
the Parliament of Canada’’. In each province, (sec. 92, ss. 14), the Legislature 
may exclusively make laws in relation to the administration of justice in the province, 
including the constitution, maintenance and organization of provincial courts, both 
of civil and of criminal jurisdiction and including procedure in civil matters in those 
courts. The Parliament of Canada may, however, (sec. 101) establish any additional 
courts for the better administration of the laws of Canada. 


It is difficult in many cases to distinguish between “Law” and ‘Procedure’. 
Procedure may be interpreted to relate simply to the organic working of the courts, 
but in a wider sense it may also affect the rights or alter the legal relations arising 
out of any given facts. 


The mass of statutes resulting from the fact that each province had its own 
criminal jurisprudence and a consequent want of knowledge of the subject caused 
great and increasing inconvenience. This led to the adoption of various consolida- 
- tion Acts, the chief of which are the Criminal Law and Amendment Acts of 1869 
and the Criminal Procedure Act of 1886. These Acts dealt exhaustively with 
procedure in respect of indictable and non-indictable offences, jurisdiction of justices 
of the peace, juvenile offenders, speedy trials, criminal law, schedules and form, 
etc. 


In the meantime various efforts had been made in England for the reduction 
of the criminal law of that country into the form of a code, culminating in a draft 
code, submitted to the Imperial House of Commons in 1880. The question then 
arose as to the desirability of codifying the Canadian law. Objections were raised 
that codification would arrest the development of the law and its gradual adaptation 
to the habits and wants of the community, and would substitute a fixed, inelastic 
system for one which possessed the power of adjustment to circumstances. But 
the advantages of a codification of the law of crimes were finally so manifest that 

1 Revised by Reginald E. Watts, Chief Statistician on Criminal Statistics, Dominion Bureau of 


Statistics. The fifty-fourth Annual Report of Statistics of Criminal and Other Offences for the year ended 
Sept. 30, 1930, is obtainable, on application, from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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a Bill founded on the English draft code of 1880, Steven’s Digest of Criminal Law, 
Burbridge’s (of Ottawa) Digest of the Canadian Criminal Law, and on the Canadian 
statutory law, and introduced by Sir John Thompson, passed both Houses and be- 
came law July 1, 1893. 


Crimes were formerly divided into two main classes: felonies, and misdemean- 
ours. A felony was a crime involving forfeiture of property and of civil rights. 
The code has abolished this distinction and has classified the offences into indictable 
and non-indictable. The term “‘indictable’ means an offence which is triable on an 
indictment, that is to say the legal process by which a bill of indictment is preferred 
to, and presented by, a grand jury. An indictment differs from an information 
which rests only on presentation by the prosecuting authority, and properly from a 
presentment which is an accusation originating with the grand jury. The word is 
sometimes loosely used, however, to include an information or presentment or 
both. Many cases of indictable offences are proceeded with, without a formal 
indictment. Furthermore certain cases triable on indictment may also be disposed 
of summarily by a magistrate, according to the severity or circumstances of the 
cases. 


Non-indictable offences include cases usually dealt with summarily by police 
magistrates under the Summary Convictions Act, and comprise breaches of municipal 
regulations and other minor offences. 


According to the provisions of the code indictable offences are triable by jury, 
but in cases other than those listed below the accused is accorded the right of election 
whether he be tried by jury, or before a judge without the intervention of a jury 
under the Speedy Trials Act, or before a magistrate under the Summary Trials 
Act. The jurisdiction of the magistrate is absolute, however, in certain cases and 
does not depend on the consent of the accused. Cases triable by jury without the 
consent of the accused are: treason, treasonable offences, assaults on the King, 
mutiny, unlawfully obtaining and communicating official information, taking of 
oath to commit certain crimes, seditious offences, libels on foreign sovereigns, 
piracy, corruption of officers employed in prosecuting offenders, frauds on the 
Government, breach of trust of public officers, municipal corruption, selling of 
appointments to any office, murder, attempt to murder, conspiracy to murder, 
accessory after the fact to murder, manslaughter, rape, attempt to commit rape, 
defamatory libel, combination in restraint of trade, for conspiring or attempting 
_ to commit, or being accessory after the fact to any of the above offences, also for 
bribery or undue influence, personation or other corrupt practice under the Dominion 
Elections Act. Also, where an offence is punishable with imprisonment for a period 
exceeding five years the Attorney General may require the charge to be tried by a 
jury. 


In the province of Quebec a district magistrate has powers extending beyond 
those of a magistrate in any other province. He has the same jurisdiction as a 
county court judge in Ontario, and disposes of cases under the Speedy Trials Act, 
whereas the jurisdiction of the magistrates of other provinces extends only to the 
Summary Convictions Act and the Summary Trials Act. 


Capital cases for the first twelve or fifteen years after Confederation included, 
besides murders, death sentences for attempts at murder, piracy, burglary, violation 
of females and levying war. The list of capital offences is now: levying war, murder, 
piracy in cases of violence, rape, and treason. This is a tremendous modification 
of the law respecting death penalties from that which obtained a century and a 
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half ago. In 1764, according to Blackstone, there were in England 160 capital 
offences on the Statute Book. It is stated that there was a strong feeling against 
the accompanying wholesale hangings and that judges and juries resorted to all 
sorts of subterfuges to evade the letter of the law. The work of practical reform 
and modification was slow, however, owing to the opposition of the House of Lords, 
but the days of general capital punishment ended with the passage of the Reform 
Bill, one hundred years ago, 1832, at which time forty kinds of forgery and many 
less serious offences were capital crimes. 


The statistics as presented in the tables that follow, and which are taken from 
the Annual Report of Statistics of Crimnal and Other Offences, are collected direct 
from the criminal courts in the different judicial districts throughout the Dominion. 
There are 159 judicial districts, including 4 sub-districts, divided as to provinces 
as follows: Prince Edward Island 3, Nova Scotia 18, New Brunswick 15, Quebec 
25, Ontario 47, Manitoba 6, Saskatchewan 22, Alberta 14, British Columbia 8 
and Yukon 1. The figures for the Northwest Territories are obtained from the 
reports of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


Section 1.—General Tables. 


The statistics relate to years ended Sept. 30, the latest report being for 1980. 
Beginning with the report for 1922 an enlargement of the classification of offences 
has been adopted, by which offences of juvenile offenders are compiled separately 
from those of adults. The term “indictable” applies to offences of adults only, 
similar offences committed by juveniles being termed ‘‘major” offences; similarly, 
‘“non-indictable” offences of adults are termed ‘minor’ offences when attributed 
to juveniles. All current tables have been worked out for 1922 and subsequent 
years in accordance with the new classification, but a comparative historical table, 
giving the totals for different classes of criminal offences and minor offences, 
including those of juvenile delinquents, is here published (Table 1), together with 
a more detailed table for recent years (fable 2). In the consideration of the former 
it should be remembered that while the criminal code undergoes little change over 
periods of time, the figures of summary convictions depend very much upon the 
changes in the customs of the people, and are apt to increase with the increasing 
urbanization of the population. The most significant column of Table 1 is the 
figure of criminal offences per 100,000 of population. Attention may be drawn to 
the increase in the proportion of both criminal offences and minor offences to popu- 
lation in the past year, convictions for criminal offences having risen from 277 per 
100,000 population in 1924 to 410 per 100,000 population in 19380 and convictions 
for minor offences from 1,535 per 100,000 in 1924 to 3,069 per 100,000 in 1930. 


It should be understood that the classification of offences in these general 
tables is irrespective of the mode of procedure. That is to say, the ‘‘criminal” 
cases include many indictable offences disposed of summarily under the Summary 
Trials Act. Hence any addition of indictable and major and minor offences, as 
shown in other tables, will not agree with the figures given in Tables 1 and 2. The 
object here is to show a broad historical record of criminal and minor offences 
respectively. 
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1.—Convictions for Criminal Offences, by Classes, and Total Convictions fer Minor 
Offences, years ended Sept. 30, 1900-30, with Proportions to Population. 


Norr.—For figures for the years 1876-1899 see p. 993 of the 1930 Year Book. 


Criminal Offences. 


Offences against— Total 
Other Criminal 
Pro. Pro- |Felonies Minor Offences. and 
ork perty and Total of Minor 
Year.| the a eh with- | Misde- Criminal Offences. Offences. 


Person. on out mean- 


Vio- ours. 
lence lence. 
p.c. of per p.c. of per 
No. No. No. No. No. all of- | 100,000} No. all of- | 100,000 No. 

fences. | pop. fences. | pop.! 
1900...| 4,598 413) 4,571 411} 9,993 24-0 188} 31,661 76-0 595 41,654 
1901... 4,698 451 4,441 384 9,974 23-7 184| 32,174 76-3 596 42,148 
1902... 4,773 413 4,541 363} 10,090 23-1 182} 33,446) 76-9 605 43,536 
1903... 5,480 543 4,944 505} 11,472 22-8 202) 38,911 77-2 686 50,383 
1904... 5,919 552 5,295 528] 12,294 22-4 211) 42,652 77-6 732 54, 946 
1905... 5, 694 656 5,711 812} 12,873 20-6 215} 49,686 79-4 829 62,559 
1906... 6,215 645 6,425 1,078} 14,363 20-3 233) 56,540 79-7 916 70,903 
1907... 6,651 681 6,907 807} 15,046 19-0 239) 64,124 81-0 1,017 79,170 
1908...) 7,379 893) 7,973) 1,069] 17,314 19-5 266} 71,320 80-5} 1,099 88, 634 
1909...} 6,586 SAS (ei lie aso2lml Oost 18-4 247| 73,415 81-6} 1,096 89,952 
1910... 7,793 943 8,191 1,131} 18,058 17-5 268} 84,845 82-5 1 ef 102, 903 
1911...] 8,352 977} 9,024) 1,194) 19,547 17-3 273) 93,718 82-7| 1,309) 118,260 
1912... 9,371 1,195} 10,626 1,540] 22,732 15-5 309] 123,795 84-5 1,686 146,527 


1913...} 11,444) 1,472) 12,721) 1,724) 27,361 15-8 363] 145,777 84-2} 1,936) 173,138 
1914...] 12,136; 1,810} 14,645) 1,952] 30,543 16-7 397| 152,492 83-3} 1,982] 183,035 
1915...| 10,664) 2,234) 14,269) 1,525) 28,692 18-7 373] 124,363 81-3} 1,619] 153,055 


1916...| 9,327) 1,478} 11,018) 1,459] 23,282 18,8 289} 100,509 81-2) 1,251) 123,791 
1917...| 6,852} 1,321] 9,886] 1,271] 19,330 16-9 236) 94,681 83-1} 1,157) 114,011 
1918...] 7,292] 2,049} 10,748) 1,390] 21,474 17-4 258} 101,795 82-6} 1,222) 123,269 
1919...| 7,731| 2,606} 11,508} 1,656] 23,501 18-1 277| 106,518 81-9} 1,256) 180,019 
1920...) 8,281) 2,310]; 11,634] 2,059] 24,284 14-9 281) 138,424 85-1] 1,604] 162,708 
1921...| 8,197} 2,609} 12,059} 2,081] 24,946 14-2 284) 152,227 85-9} 1,731) 177,178 
1922... 7,291} 2,783) 11,607} 2,610] 24,291 15-3 271) 134,049 84-7) 1,498) 158,340 
1923... 7,550] 2,076} 11,482] 38,075) 24,183 15-1 266) 135,069 84-8} 1,487) 159,252 
1924...] 7,595) 2,536] 12,790] 2,635] 25,556 15-3 277) 141,663 84-7} 1,535] 167,219 
1925...] 7,826) 2,749] 13,892) 2,644) 27,111 15-3 289) 150,672 84-7) 1,610) 177,783 
1926...} 7,799) 2,296] 14,262} 2,679] 27,036 13-8 287} 169,171 86-2} 1,803] 196,207 
1927...| 8,343} 2,671) 15,154) 2,809] 28,977 13-1 304} 191,285 86-9} 2,009} 220,262 
1928...| 9,140] 2,991] 16,072} 3,856] 32,059 11-6 332] 243,123 88-4) 2,517) 275,182 


1929...) 10,392} 3,529) 17,271] 4,001] 35,193 10,9 359} 286,773 89-1 


, 2,928) 321,966 
1930...} 11,052} 4,647) 18,498 


6,584) 40,781 11-8 410 304, 860 88-2} 3,069) 345,641 


1Populatian ratios are subject to correction. 


2.—Convictions for Criminal and Minor Offences, by Class of Offence, Compared as 
to Numbers and Ratios, years ended Sept. 30, 1926-30 (Including Juveniles). 


A.—NUMBERS. 


Class of Offence. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 

No. No. No. No. No. 
Offences against the person...............eseeeceee: 7,799 8,343 9,140 10,392 11,052 
Offences against property with violence............. 2,296 2,671 2,991 3,529 ' 4,647 
Offences against property without violence.......... 14, 262 15,154 16,072 17,200 18,498 
Other felonies and misdemeanours.................- 2,679 2,809 3,856 4,001 6,584 
Totals for Criminal Offences..... 4 eet 27,036 28,977 32,059 35,193 40,781 
Breach of municipal Acts and by-laws.............. 92,184 110,532 | 156,758 181,199 200, 920 
Breachrorliquor IawSsceen coe ee eee 13,512 12,487 15,279 19,339 18,139 
Drunikenness pat eesc beer achat koro ee ee 28,324 S177 33,229 38, 802 35,797 
pT TS Am an ane meeees as Ente odin 6,988 | 7,877 | 8,623. |. 1h,782 pe oat los 
Loose; idle:and disorderly: ics. hdenlas. ha. cee le 4,675 5,649 5,556 5,044 7,641 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates thereof......... 4,006 3, 206 3,003 5,350 4,650 
Miscellaneous minor offences...............0000000- 19, 482 20,363 20,675 AOA 26,552 
Totals for Minor Offences..... SHAE ISAN, | 169,171 191,291 | 248,123 | 286,773 304, 860 


ee ee 


etnias a's eth g ena canara cia 196,207 | 220,268 | 275,182 | 321,966 345, 641 
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2.—Convictions for Criminal and Minor Offences, by Class of Offence, Compared as 
to shea tdelp and Ratios, years ended Sept. 30, 1926-30 (Including Juveniles)— 
concluded. : 


B.—RATIOS PER CENT OF TOTAL AND PER 100,000 OF POPULATION.! 


1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
Class of Offence. Per Per Per Per Per 
cot | 160,000 | Fer | 160,000 | Pe | 160,000 | Per | 160,000} Per | 100,000 
“| pop. ¥ op. "7 pop. : pop. “| pop. 
Offences against the person.| 3-9 83 | 3:8 88 | 3:3 95 | 3-2 106 | 3-2 111 
Offences against property 

with violence............. 1-2 24] 1-2 28} 1-1 SH Sei 36 | 1:3 47 
Offences against property 

without violence.......... 7°3 151 | 6-9 159 | 5-8 166 | 5-3 176 | 5-4 186 
Other felonies and misde- 

AVIBANOULA ft. oS. oi. > le seicle @ 1-4 29 | 1-2 29 | 1-4 40} 1:3 41} 1-9 66 
Totals for Criminal Offences} 13-8 287 | 13-1 304 | 11-6 332 10-9 359 | 11-8 410 
Breach of municipal Acts 

and by-laws. ..6.... os. 46-9 982 | 50-2 | 1,161 | 57-0 | 1,628 | 56-3 | 1,850 | 58-1 2,022 
Breach of liquor laws....... 6°8 144 | 5-7 131 | 5-6 158 | 6-0 197 | 5-3 182 
Drunkennessiis WW. 3. 6d. 8 14-4 302 | 14-2 327 | 12-1 344 | 12-0 3896 | 10-4 360 
RY BOTANOV AEA es evi tad ee > 3-6 74 | 3-6 838 | 3-1 89 | 3-6 120 | 3-2 112 
Loose, idle and disorderly..| 2-4 50 | 2-6 59 | 2-0 58 | 1-6 52 | 22 77 
Keeping bawdy houses and 

inmates thereof........... 2-1 43 1-4 34 1-0 31 1-7 55 1-3 47 
Miscellaneous minor offences} 10-0 208 | 9-2 214 | 7-6 214 | 7-9 208 be 00 269 
Totals for Minor Offences..| 86:2 | 1,803 | 86-9 | 2,009 | 88-4 | 2,517 | 89-1 | 2,928 | 88-2 3,069 

Grand Totals,........ 100-0 | 2,090 |100-0 | 2,313 |100-0 | 2,849 |100-0 | 3,287 |100-0-) 3,479 


1Population ratios are subject to correction. 


The recent trend of total convictions, including those of juveniles, and of 
sentences imposed, is shown by provinces for the years 1924 to 1930 in Table 3. 
Death sentences, which numbered 28 in 1919 and 26 in 1920, fell to 15 in 1923, 
rose to 22 in 1924, dropped steadily to 12 by 1927, rose again to 19 in 1928, to 26 
in 1929, then dropped to 17 in 1980. 


3.—Convictions and Sentences for All Offences, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 


1924-30. 
Province. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Canada— 
aa VACUIOUS. 2. 6 oe cle «ds o:c0 167,219 | 177,783 | 196,207 | 220,262 | 275,182 | 321,966 345, 641 
Sentences— 
IPGUULCNUIALY cu. chiaes care « « 1,389 1,536 1,553 1,739 1,991 2,164 3,013 
Gaol orvine... 22.0... 0+ 131,795 | 144,960} 163,084 | 179,863 | 223,794 | 263,750 266,777 
HR GUOTANELOLY.... «cds a. ost 791 1,033 122 865 858 979 943 
(UL YEYE pie ae ear 22 18 15 12 19 26 17 
Other sentences.......... 33, 222 30, 236 30, 833 37, 783 48,520 55,047 74,891 
Prince Edward Island— 
ROH VACLIONS. Pfs c.c0 sis cos oe 257 256 365 427 716 845 975 
Sentences— 
MPL CHILAIMAQTY .. 5.002 06.6 « 4 1 4 4 10 6 2 
ga Gaol or fine;............. 243 202 324 405 669 | - 814 956 
BML OLOTINSGOTY 6000x066 0500 - 6 - 3 ~ 3 6 
Rn 8 - » i. ~ = = “ 
© Other sentences.......... 10 47 37 15 37 22 11 
Nova Scotia— 
Se OMMACHIODE 7) «000+. s¢s0ar.> 8,950 3,830 4,629 5,308 5,710 7,395 7,499 
Sentences— 
PSRORTONCINLY x's ais's ssh one 67 119 131 78 158 144 118 
RSEOUOMTNOS, 0 5 cicies sec 3,444 2,953 3,776 4,553 4,752 6,479 6, 720 
EOI AtOLY ss sini «6 she's 3 98 94 70 59 67 65 
(DTT se pans Saeeteeee are ~ - 


_ 1 - - -_- 
Other sentences.......... 436 659 628 607 741 705 595 
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3.—Convictions and Sentences for All Offences, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 


Province. 


New Brunswick— 


Convictionss:ereectcnere 


Sentences— 


Penitentiary .. eee. 1. cies 
Gaol oraine ies aoe 
IVeELORMaAtOLy wee ae en 
Death wee heen wae eee 
Other sentences.......... 


Quebec— 


Convictions.) see oo ae ee 


Sentences— 


Penitentiary ss ove. sec fe 
GaGhorinos ccwomcteeeee 
A GLOLMIALOLY aan. cane eee ee 
Deaths ee.) Soe oe 
Other sentences.......... 


Ontario— 


Convictionsis..sas..-een eee 


Sentences— 


Penitentiary... eee sok 
Gaolloriiners. - senna ae 
RGIOrMaAvOEy eee. eee ee 
Death ea ies. Soe 
Other sentences.......... 


Manitoba— 


Convictionss snk. cane: 


Sentences— 


Penitentiary 24. o. aet ee 
Gaol or tinea one ee 
Reformatory cn meter 
Deathw eee fees lee eae 
Other sentences.......... 


Saskatchewan— 


Gonvacuionsien a eee ee 


Sentences— 


IPOnIveNuIATy,) ae eee eee 
Gaoltor fines.4.6-ns. see 
IVLELOTMALOLYAs a eaee wae 
Deaitlait Spain, sty: ale 
Other sentences.......... 


Alberta— 


Convictions ae.c5-e meee ae 


Sentences— 


Pemitentiany.. «.desemers cee 
Gaolor inet... ao. nee: 
IReformatonyonie tee 
Death: Beets Wee. 8 
Other sentences.......... 


British Columbia— 


Conyvicthions= see eee 


Sentences— 


Remiten tian yaren yee 
Gaol-or fine’..5s2.5 2 


Death. sa. 200! Pete aes 
Other sentences.......... 


The Territcries— 


Convictions). 65). 4 ete 


Sentences— 


Penitentiarys.-2e eee ee 
Gaolioriles, ee ee. 


Death sagen eee 
Other sentences.......... 


1925. 


1924-30-—concluded. 


1930. 


| 


80, 948 
516 
62,385 
87 

6 

17, 954 
12,349 


1 
1, 235 
14,773 


13, 605 
142 
9,749 
134 

1 
3,579 
9,986 
54 
9,032 
22 

878 
9,368 
86 
7,630 
8 

2 
1,642 
16, 620 


101, 263 
520 
83,348 
252 

2 
17,141 
17, 100 
221 

12, 185 
151 

4 
4,539 


10,944 


1,617 
20,034 


112,364 
659 

89, 602 
303 

3 
21,497 
19, 626 
133 

13, 645 
144 

1 
5,703 


10,018 


35, 060 
542 

28, 853 
154 

5 
5,506 
158,338 
685 
127, 140 
341 

4 

30, 168 
23,210 
199 
16,016 
146 

1 

6,848 


11,201 


2 
2,209 
24,142 


Section 2.—Indictable Offences. 


57,302 
507 
47,211 
162 

9 
9,413 
165, 829 
596 
133, 534 
451 

6 
31,242 
30, 100 
291 
21,684 
151 

1 

7,973 


13,677 


1! 
2,447 | 


25,430 


222 
23, 544 
57 

2 
1,605 


140 


1 
494 
67,219 


5 

14, 988 
178,795 
926 
135,315 
430 

5 
42,119 
30,540 
303 
19,561 
176 

10, 500 
14,386 


The progress of a community, from the moral point of view, is often judged 
by the number of convictions for indictable offences, as these are less affected 
than non-indictable offences by extraneous circumstances and the varying methods 
of law enforcement in different areas and in different years. 
study of such statistics it is important to have comparable figures over a period 


However, in the 
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of years, and these are set out by provinces for each year since 1900 in Table 4. 
Again, in Table 5 are shown the number of charges and convictions and the percent- 
age of acquittals for the 3 years ended Sept. 30, 1928-30, the figures indicating the 
percentage of acquittals in the latest years. 

It will be noticed that during the thirty-one-year period covered by Table 4 
crimes increased from 4,853 to 28,457, or 486-3 p.c. The increase in the population 
during the same period was but 92-5 p.c., revealing that the increase in the crime 
rate was more than five times that of the population. 


4.—Convictions of Persons 16 years of age and upwards for Indictable Offences, by 
Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1990-390. 


Year. | P.E.I. | N.S. | N.B.] Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask. | Alta. | B.C. | Yukon.|N.W.T.1] Total. 


1900 Rs 21) 257; 109} 1,279) 2,260) 221 - - 447 = 259| 4,853 
1904 Fee 14; 287) 100} 1,222) 2,169] 185 - = 401 40 203) 4,621 
LEO 2 Aone 38] 368} 125) 1,222) 2,078) 185 - = 470 47 268) 4,801 
LOO8 Ss). 32} 393; 131) 1,397) 2,344) 318 = = 443 56 369) 5,483 
LO0R erie 26] 368} 108) 1,614) 2,645) 408 - - 365 51 472} 6,057 
1905 79 35| 342} 110} 1,861] 2,805) 534 - — 574 39 524} 6,824 
1906.22... 21| 269} 118) 1,819) 3,145) 668 = = 533 44 693} 7,310 
LOOT Seis: 9} 402} 147) 1,827) 3,392) 773 587 395 532 42 - 8,106 
LOO Sires ee 10} 585} 202) 2,194) 4,371} 715 637 591 849 26 -| 10,130 
19093 seins 18} 463) 156) 2,136] 4,524) 784 737 645 799 37 - | 10,299 
CO ae 31} 684; 164) 1,810) 4,539) 744 896 709 727 23 - | 10,327 
191i. aes 19} 356) 123) 1,865] 5,067] 888 957 870} 1,015 24 4) 11,188 
ADI IAT: 11} 657); = 107) 2,052) 5,456] 1,121) 1,204) 1,518) 1,532 26 7| 13,686 
Co ee 8} 598} 140) 2,336) 6,272) 1,331) 1,594) 1,908) 1,794 26 —| 16,007 
OTA Des oe 18} 669) 179} 2,918} 7,479] 1,284) 1,889} 2,285) 2,112 27 - | 18,810 
TOLD ke 12} 840} 206) 2,427) 7,112) 1,362}- 1,993} 2,082) 1,517 24 -| 17,575 
A9T6 228. : 11} 519) 241) 3,166) 6,023) 914; 1,711) 1,895) 1,503 20 - | 16,003 
LOL Se tele 21| 427) 228) 2,667) 4,824) 755) 1,057 894} 1,058 22 - | 11,953 
DOS ea 12} 563) 2380) 2,916] 6,111] 811) 1,067 886 659 11 -| 13,266 
1 eae 14) 663) 241) 2,960] 6,605; 919] 1,134) 1,028 951 5 - | 14,520 
D205 o% 4) 580) 375) 2,517) 6,707) 987) 1,467) 1,233] 1,212 6 - | 15,088 
LE ae 15} 712) 313] 2,654) 7,548) 1,159] 1,220] 1,263) 1,282 3 -| 16,169 
Le 27, 701) 322) 2,885) 7,021) 1,188) 1,391) 1,171] 1,004 10 -| 15,720 
(ty eae 13} 400) 148) 2,655) 6,886) 1,094) 1,446) 1,424) 1,116 6 - | 15,188 
Md ee 25| 595} 224) 2,729) 7,180) 1,160} 1,647) 1,423) 1,265 10 - | 16,258 
RO ZO sie. 3} 624) 244) 3,084) 7,751) 1,215) 1,654) 1,254) 1,385 2 3} 17,219 
1026200... 14) 752) = 222) 3,053) 7,248) 1,383) 2,052) 1,463) 1,252 3 6} 17,448 
tee Oe ae 14} 680) 287) 3,621] 7,962) 1,457) 1,492) 1,483) 1,833 3 4| 18,836 
de ieee 43] 891) 365) 4,299) 9,052) 1,672} 1,761) 1,701] 1,931 5 —| 21,720 
TG ZO «ose, 55} 869} 358] 4,780) 9,489) 1,988) 1,918) 2,201] 2,425 8 6| 24,097 
Hgo0r eee 59| 875} 354] 5,540)11,774) 2,272) 2,355) 2,525) 2,694 6 3} 28,457 


1 The decline after 1906 is due to the formation of the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta out of 
parts of the Northwest Territories. 


5.—Charges, Convictions and Percentages of Acquittals for Indictable Offences, by 
Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1928-39. 


Note.—The figures of this table do not include charges or convictions of juvenile delinquents. 


1928. 1929. 1930. 
Province. Char- | Convic-] Acquit-]] Char- | Convic-| Acquit-|| Char- | Convic-| Acquit- 
ges. tions. tals. ges. tions. tals. ges. tions. tals. 


INOVANOCOUAT «oc on ees. 1,256 891 29-0] 1,283 869 32-3 1,279 875 31-6 
New Brunswick:.......... 443 365 17-6 448 358 20-1 441 354 18-9 
JUBDOOs Sane las ca ss as 5,469] 4,299 21-4 5,919) 4,780 23-1 7,407) 5,540 25-2 
“CHIPS. 5 eee eae Seer 11,396} 9,052 20-6) 11,935] 9,489 20-5) 14,218) 11,774 17-2 
NESTED cs eee ae ae 1,902 1,672 12-1) 2,281 1,988 12-9], 2,585) -2,272 12-1 
Saskatchewan............. 1,941 1,761 9-3] 2,117 1,918 9-41) 2,615) 2.355 10-0 
PNIDERTG es ik care does 1,967 1 70L 13-5] 2,638) 2,201 16-6] 2,983) 2,525 15-3 
British Columbia......... 2,257 1,931 14-4 2,862 2,425 15-2 3,146 2,694 14-3 
mre Serritories....0.003.- 6 5 16-7 1 14 33°3 11 18-2 


MONS 0s ye At. 26,693) 21,720 14-9) 29,572) 24,097 18-5) 34,751) 28,457 18-1 
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Classes of Indictable Offences.—Indictable offences are divided under the 
Canadian system into six main classes, as follows: offences against the person, 
offences against property with violence, offences against property without violence, 
malicious offences against property, forgery and other offences against the currency, 
and other indictable offences. Convictions in all classes show an increase between 
1928 and 1930. Details by offences are given in Table 6 and the details of the 
disposition of the charges in Table 7, which shows, among other information, that 
convictions of females numbered 2,660 in 1930 as against 2,637 in 1929, 2,200 in 
1928, 2,013 in 1927, and only 1,826 as recently as 1924. Details as to occupation, 
conjugal condition, educational status, ages, use of liquors, birthplace, religion and 
residence of those convicted of indictable offences are given in Table 8. 


6.—Indictable Offences, by Classes, years ended Sept. 30, 1928-30. 


Nore.—The figures of this table do not include charges or convictions of juvenile delinquents. 


1928. 1929, 1930. 
Class and Offence. Se ee 5 z 
Onvic- onvic- Yonvic- 
Charges. ane Charges one Charges. eon 

Cuass I.—OFFENCES AGAINST THE PERSON. No No No No No No 
MUTOOr Ie rier hele ee eae ee 42 19 50 26 54 17 
Murder, attempt to commit............. 21 18 20 12 28 12 
Manslatehter = Sete. scart chien oe 95 35 TL 59 130 51 
Abortion and concealing birth of infants. 33 21 25 16 42 29 
Rape and other crimes against decency... 698 439 681 402 741 458 
IPTFOCUTAEION: c. « eee coe oe eee 59 30 56 34 51 38 
ISAT YE east hones «onc AT iS ee ae 65 52 Oz 40 55 50 
Shooting, stabbing and wounding........ 298 189 185 143 266 182 
Assault on females and assault on wife... 206 158 221 182 256 232 
Agora aed assaults .s0ncheme eo. ee 895 640 ti 892 1,340 910 
Assault on police officer................. 465 433 611 557 589 534 
Assault andibattery.: chee nae ce eee 1,576 1, 283 1,669 1,310 1,780 1,358 
Refusal to support family................ 295 220 318 193 _ 396 264 
Wile desertion. 380). 2. ener. wae 18 15 24 19 9 a 
Causing injury by fast driving........... 87 52 111 62 114 76 
Various other offences against the person 101 74 103 68 167 116 

Totals: cs). eee tee 4,954 3,678 5,510 4,015 6,018 4,314 
Cuass II.—OFrrENCES AGAINST PROPERTY 

WITH VIOLENCE. 
Burglary, house, warehouse, and shop- : 

| BUMS ar Tae here MME eee DM EMER RE ES 2,175 1,948 2,526 2,298 Se000 3, 268 

Robbery and demanding with menaces..| | 325 219 360 255 569 428 

Totals. .06.656 ope Reese 2,000 2,167 2,886 2,558 4,144 3,696 
Cuass III.—OFrENcES AGAINST PROPERTY 

WITHOUT VIOLENCE. 
Bringing stolen goods into Canada....... 5 4 3 8 2 2 
Fimibegzlement i ...csas cae 2 sos ere eee 9 8 12 8 11 6 
Halse pretenceseiic tie itor aon eee 1,599 1,294 1,799 Leors 2,481 . 2,065 
Feloniously receiving stolen goods....... 596 398 593 383 745 520 
Fraud and conspiracy to defraud......... 979 737 879 592 880 688 
Horse, cattle and sheep stealing......... 61 48 76 60 123 95 
sf BTS a iptn tania SO Pn SES ae TR Re eee | 9,479 7,870 10,391 8,777 12,405 10,540 
AAV) RECO eel OCC W I Bape a eoboBeat ae mephay Meg be ets) 23 19 31 28 32 28 
‘Rheftiorsutomopilos -.. 50084... cap 735 638 884 774 919 822 

Totalsh. .:., 21.048... Abe. 13, 486 11,016 14, 668 12,138 17,598 14, 766 
Cuass [V.—Mauictous OrreNncESs AGAINST 

PROPERTY. 
A TBOM. Pirie bye tlaatandays, “ate Mand b aee mee 79 oo 81 34 86 51 
Malicious injury to horses and cattle, and 
other wilful damage to property....... 369 282 429 347 501 381 


OCIS 28. Sik RRB 448 315 510 381 587 432 
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6.—Indictable Offences, by Classes, years ended Sept. 30, 1928-30—concluded. 


. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
* Class and Offence. sea Asearae a8 2 
onvic- onvic- onvic- 
Charges. fons: Charges "ean Charges. Gane 
' Crass V.—ForGERY AND OTHER OF- No. No. No. No. No. No. 
FENCES AGAINST THE CURRENCY. 
Offences against the currency. . 6 5 6 4 16 8 
Forgery and uttering forged documents... 627 549 790 720 1,092 1,001 
POCAISe ©... os ees ot cee 633 554 796 724 1,108 1,009 

Cuass VI.—Oruer Orrences nor In- 

CLUDED IN THE FOREGOING CLASSES. 
Breach of the Trade Marks Act......... 26 26 24 23 37 36 
Attempt to commit suicide.............. 99 74 136 97 203 153 
Carryinz unlawful weapons.............. 131 112 157 136 163 147 
Criminal negligence: .. 0... 0... eo eee 151 65 177 71 200 90 
OSSTER EVE CON gn eet arte ee cs TC 100 49 87 52 99 65 
Indecent exposure and other offences 

against public morals................. 75 69 141 128 111 96 
WHGIIDIGATION.., Sadae attic Ct een Luca « 32 25 59 35 54 25 
Keeping bawdy houses and inmates 

PUSLOGIR A Me eee re ee LL ites s 918 844 1,471 1,130 1,281 923 
Offences against Gambling and Lottery 
Sg WONG Pit Oa a as eee a eR nn Se 1,524 1,403 1,513 1,387 1,560 1,403 
Offences against Opium and Narcotics 

Drupwnee yc eee el a) ee ee eee: 339 302 270 220 268 217 
Offences against revenue laws............ 330 240 257 213 234 186 
LUA PET tigi | Ee eg oh Ge ip a I ae Te ke 312 291 290 280 361 345 
Perjury and subornation of perjury....... 139 70 110 70 148 75 
Prison breach and escape from prison.... 166 155 211 206 174 153 
POT ARG ATTAY Sour fh csc) Tea aco eh 119 103 162 136 201 169 
Sodomy and bestiality. .4.0°.2.....0..-. 91 69 92 71 117 101 
Various other misdemeanours........... 120 93 45 31 85 56 

Motels es i25 5 ee i ee: 4,672 3,990 5, 202 4,286 5,296 4,240 


Grand Totals.............. 26, 693 21,720 29,572 24,097 34,751 28,457 


1 See also summary convictions. 


7.—Charges, Acquittals, Convictions and Sentences in respect of Indictable Offences, 
years ended Sept. 30, 1924-30. 


Nore.—Juvenile delinquencies not included in these statistics. 


Item. 1924, | 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 


“Chai ites jek GRR Be ae ae eg ee 
DATS a) OO ee ae Be ee 
Persons detained for lunacy 
COD EM tes Me RE oe a ee ee ae ae 


Sentences— 
PUP UOUG! INO sco cars. s sv cahinerac ieee 
Under one year in gaol.................- 


One year and over in gaol............... 1,461 | 1,336} 1,809 | 1,456 | 1,668] 1,715 2,502 
Batieberinnae jasc. Biss cis | oe selrg fos «hdd - - - - ~ 457 115 
Two years and under five in penitentiary| 1,054 1244 e 4d 108.1 1,000.) 102" eal. (OL 2,501 
Five years and over in penitentiary..... 330 278 351 364 362 374 508 
POE A040 NONIGENTIALY, oc, geese « s,s.ckede eke 5 14 4 5 ¥ 9 4 
ik. Allen eg: -g (en a, urements re see raha aes fae 22 18 15 12 19 26 17 
Committed to reformatories............ 149 370 172 195 227. 319 224 
ROT TIATSREMLONOOR, fos:s <.'s ccasimc «cele deers 4,393 | 4,862 | 4,318} 4,812 | 5,359] 6,400 7,639 


1 Include cases where proceedings were stayed, jury disagreed, etc. 
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8.—Occupations, etc., of Persons Convicted of Indictable Offences, years ended 
Sept. 30, 1924-30. 


Norre.—Juvenile delinquents not included. 


Item. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
No No No No. No No No 
Occupation— 
A @riGulture.4 acusictes toes ate eo ieee 893 951 919 | 1,014} 1,820] 1,509 1,509 
Dart bere Was. ete case eet ce cee ee 23 63 68 112 60 98 115 
Bishing Ves Se Aosta ee eee 20 71 56 61 96 66 ib 
Mining ere : is 4 cea oa Ce ete sia reek 29 162 168 169 179 205 289 
Manufacturing and construction......... 1 Bae 1,316 | 1,485 1,786 1,903 |} 2,298 3,050 
LLANSPOLtAtiON:- 2 a..seee ik «ocean hice 668 522 735 647 673 765 940 
par G (oh Peri d airca rerpeeeie ere ieee Scat eater Are 1,503 1ESO2 und) 208m ee eo Oulmarole tenon con 3,235 
DOLVICE. et. Hae te sone ae Oe GE 1,725 1,766 | 1,250 | .1,916.| 2,802.) 3,030 3,434 
IPFOlessiOnalyacaachien een ae eres ae 79 96 84 95 137 222 342 
Ea DOURCEB: saosen Sees ois Linnie s eet: 4,911 |} 5,425 | 5,161 | 6,058 | 7,070 | 7,653 9,974 
INGE PIVEl i). ep Ola coir ae 5,172 5,045 5,264 4,742 5,158 5,444 5,492 
Totalscciesse coh ee teedack’ 16,258 | 17,219 | 17,448 | 18,836 | 21,720 | 24,097 | 28,457 
Conjugal condition— 
IVEATTIOC cose e cerned acre neers Eke Sere ent 5,284 | 5,777 | 5,928 | 6,559 | 7,886} 8,220 9,587 
Singlet rence ae kien e he ine acer 7,696.) 8,445 |. 7,712.1 9,821 }°10)054 4) 10,997 {0td- 382 
Widowedk..2. 0. 2286s .c. cco eee 228 263 198 247 374 336 | 371 
Divorced ssiecss asc cance ts CT eee - - - - - 2 7 
INObigivent fcr see once Beer cae 3,150 | 2,734 |} 3,610 | 2,709 | 3,406 | 3,542 3,160 
Educational status— 
Unable toweadiior write. ..cc. ade <- 446 528 494 641 533 632 711 
FULOMONLATY:. cyenetaah cen ete eee COE: 13,279 | 13,506 | 13,066 | 15,278 | 17,301 |} 19,290 | 23,819 
SUPErIONSE,.....osmet eee nce woe ees ones 199 201 163 215 268 479 482 
og Notion asd ik Smee sk Mew csietees 2,334 | 2,984 | 38,725 | 2,702 | 3,618 | 3,696 3,445 
ge— 
lokyearsrand winders jae eee te 3,103 | 3,464} 38,192 | 3,760 | 4,231 | 5,909 6, 453 
21 yearsjand under40i a saens seit 7,631 | 8,238 | 7,753 | 9,011 | 9,640 | 12,799 | 14,343 
40 V.CarsyandiOver.as.n. seit Ae coe ote 2050 2,544 2,845 | <0, 110>|" 3,760 | 34,481 4,901 
IN OUDIVENE <5, cae ee soccmasten eet acre 2,989 | 2,973 | 3,658 | 2,955 | 3,089 918 2,760 
Use of liquors— 
MOEA LO iiyseterscioha Beret Licislnte neucke 9,013 | 9,518 | 9,121 | 10,848 | 11,629 | 12,919 | 17,305 
TIMINOGESLALTCs =.ted Sates ao Re vs he 944 1,330 1,158 1,399 1,952 1,914 2,167 
INO toi. Onl eth eet araciecarice te init cetaceans 6,301 | 6,371 | 7,169 | 6,589 | 8,139 | 9,264 8,985 
Birthplace— ; 
Finglandsands Walesa .nicesem. «cca cae 1,308 | 1,310 | 1,280] 1,335 | 1,496 | 1,916 2,245 
TrOlanceeee ee oe ne ee ee eee 207 256 231 235 300 322 433 
SCOPLAI Ca Aoi teicher eet ee cske Mare eet 440 389 427 554 638 645 764 
Canad a's sor dock ergs. sac takice i eee: 8,384 | 9,494 | 9,237 | 10,710 | 12,367 | 18,930 | 17,256 
Other British possessions.............-. 100 85 81 136 72 99 163 
WmmiteciStatesta ke cee ee See 767 789 711 844 987 | 1,129 1,094 
Other foreign countries...............-- 1,788} 15897--|) 47962 92,1859) 22,6715), 27926 3,486 
ING tisiivientnte sctise etiiasiont cece: 3,014 | 2,999 | 3,569 | 2,887 | 3,189 | 3,130 3,016 
Religion— 
IBADbIBU odes See ee ee cn eee 319 435 262 381 509 501 710 
IROLOTR VA ONY KOLILOS mee oar ORNS ES aR Baap ROe 4,171} 5,057 | 5,4387-| 5,977 | 6;938-| — 7, 784 9,804 
Churchtof Pinelands panos ete eee 2123 SEA DOM 2 245s eee S02 eons 2 ORO sO 3,213 
Methodisticoc8 seks ce enrecimictne cat 1,101 1,100 786 8891 5731 6301 5781 
PresDy.tenlant » so.n.oe cose see 1 SGor | ele al 15555 |) LAG ieee 084 2,387 
inited@@hunch¥e stone ee ee Toe - ~ 284 530 821 1,129 1,958 
Other Protestant ls. .n.0 to. osm ee 1,388 | 1,596 | 1,706 | 2,044 | 3,007) 3,675 3,388 
JOWISIL, cy Erwan lc ed aeey ce ee eee 408 354 422 433 592 470 497 
Other denominations................06- 857 899 999 1,161 1s Tod 2,340 
INiotpotivions. fee ean aes bree Rate ke, 4,326 | 3,597 | 3,838 | 3,474 | 3,894 | 3,698 3,582 
Residence— 
Citiestandstownsir jena ene eee 12,806 | 13,917 | 14,323 | 15,393 | 17,563 | 18,717 | 21,986 
AVUT aL GIStRiCtSteenw crocker an ee eet 2,762 | 2,941 |} 2,936 | 2,816 | 3,893 | 5,118 6,369 
INOtigtiviennet Mees. otc eeeraten | Sete te 690 361 189 627 264 262 102 


1Notwithstanding the fact that the United Church of Canada was completely organized i in 1926 these 
persons reported themselves as Methodists. 


Section 3.—Summary Convictions. 


The following statistics relate to ‘non-indictable”’ offences committed by 
adults (persons 16 years of age or over) and disposed of by police magistrates or 
other justices of the peace, under authority of the Summary Convictions Act. 
Such convictions numbered 308,759 during the year ended Sept. 30, 19380, as com- 
pared with 290,043 in 1929, 245,763 in 1928, 193,240 in 1927 and 169,913 in 1926. 
This increase is due almost entirely to breaches of traffic regulations, which have 
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risen from 78,027 in 1926 to 185,584 in 1930, or from 46 p.c. to 60 p.e. of the total 
convictions. By sexes the summary convictions appear as follows: in 1926, males 
159,528, females 10,885; in 1927, males 182,392, females 10,848; in 1928, males 
232,554, females 13,209; in 1929, males 274,977, females 15,066; in 1930, males 
292,557, females 16,202. 

Summary convictions are given by provinces from 1900 to 1930 in Table 9, 
and details of these offences are given for the four latest years in Table 10. 


9.—Summary Convictions, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 30, 1900-30. 


Year. | P.H.I.| N.S.|N.B.}| Que. | Ont. | Man. | Sask. Alta. | B.C. | Yukon.|N.W.T.!| Total. 


—————— | | | | —— ———_— | cr j—“§€— \ jg] \ ue — |e — |—— |—— 


DOW Keen 402) 2,270) 2,174) 8,430) 15,650) 1,423 - = 2,505} 1,877) 1,154] 35,885 
TODD. <a. : 321) 2,648) 2,165) 7,894) 16,268] 2,018 = a 2,714) 1,259] 1,223) 36,510 
1902..3.-2. 311] 3,459] 2,220) 7,941) 16,892] 2,049 = = 2,990 947} 1,067) 37,876 
TODS ansitre 400) 4,462) 2,278) 8,268) 19,112] 2,682 = = 3,086 922) 2,652) 43,862 
1904.....; 421) 3,819) 2,624) 9,662) 19,783) 4,890 = = 2,869 543} 3,581] 48,192 
IW. 00% 331) 4,234) 2,480)11, 733) 21,634] 6,789 = = 2,874 377} 4,483] 54,9385 
1006 cas 212) 4,763] 2,560)12,511) 24,046] 8,471 = = 3,386 352] 6,510) 62,811 
: Wai... » 222) 4,659 2,821 13, 283 26,520) 8,671] 4,729} 4,077) 4,766 312 - | 70,060 
MOOS areas 278} 4,562] 2,717|16,094) 29,858] 7,794] 4,536) 5,521) 5,684 244 - | 77,288 
1900 ccs. 277| 4,348] 2,449116,491) 31,423] 8,279] 4,375) 6,181) 4,415 256 9} 78,503 
SULOR. wee 336] 5,338] 2,382/16,452] 36,028] 9,271] 6,340} 8,754) 6,070 215 17) 91,203 
abo) I CRP aes 375| 5,306] 2,766)17,729) 34,871|12,366) 7,317) 9,350) 10,380 145 28| 100, 633 
DO U2 erases 437| 5,920 3,022)24,335) 42,104/13,985) 9,184) 15,254] 16,472 163 84] 130,960 
1013. Hes 443) 6,353] 3, 136/29, 714 51,396 16,513 11,711] 17,513] 17,882 157 — | 154,818 
LE 498) 6,613] 2,872/30,563) 56,874/14,840)11,854) 16,806) 20,481 196 = LOL, On 
IES. 346) 5,774] 2,833/24,152) 49,942/11, 266} 9,650} 12,331] 15,993 143 — | 132,430 
1ibess. 3. 405) 5,924] 2,664/20,767) 41,732) 7,826) 9,287} 9,526] 6,344 156 - | 104,631 
LOD ects «52s 323) 4,700] 2,564/22,560) 42,655) 7,065) 6,007) 5,726) 6,768 - 84 - | 98,452 
19180)... 22 209] 4,794) 1,611)25,374| 46,448) 7,298] 6,536} 6,744) 6,821 64 — | 105,899 
i ER Aer 236) 5,533) 2,447/30,881) 44,587] 8,128] 6,180} 5,961) 7,638 32 — | 111,623 
LO20 ites 340} 5,790} 3,405/40,801) 55,049]11,093| 6,523} 7,219) 13,996 49 — | 144, 265 
L921 sind os0 373| 4,639] 2,680/45,042) 63,874] 9,563) 6,187) 8,571) 14,460 37 -— | 155,376 
1 Bes 309] 3,332) 2,281]31,441| 63,015} 9,530] 6,876) 7,766) 11,720 52 — | 186,322 
ES Se aa 321) 3,033] 2,179]27,563) 64,639)11,377| 8,346) 8,359) 11,639 37 - | 137,493 
1924...... 232] 3,355} 2,499/22,803) 73,768}11,189| 7,274) 8,342] 13,508 29 - | 142,999 
ee 235} 2,790] 2,417/25,364| 79,470|10,724] 8,020} 7,840) 14,875 29 61} 151,825 
LOUD ardactinte 345] 3,568] 2,418)24,428) - 90,061]13,913] 8,614) 8,142) 18,337 45 42) 169,913 
jh ee 392] 4,362} 2,565/28, 732] 101,345}16,420) 8,243) 8,801] 22,292 54 34] 193,240 
4 Be 662} 4,499) 3,031/29,302} 146,586/19,921] 9,108} 10,927) 21,598 72 57) 245,763 
MODI, ciate ¢ 783} 6,231) 4,032}51,099} 153,385)/26,536/11,413} 13,939) 22,499 94 32) 290,043 . 


POaU aw ot 906} 6,299) 4,072/60,098] 163, 913]26,879|11,574) 12,904) 21,989 86 39] 308,759 


1The decline after 1906 is due to the formation of the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta out of 
parts of the Northwest Territories. 


10.—Summary Convictions, by Offences, years ended Sept. 30, 1927-30. 


Increase or 


Offence. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. Decrease 
1929-30. 
PASSE OS TORTS 5G! SORE Sk ee A Br a 3,436 3,499 4,146 4,177 +- 31 
Carrying firearms and unlawful weapons.. 386 383 564 535 _ 29 
ReOHDOTIDL OL COULb. «4 shine ceies te eee. a2 28 21 26 + 5 
Meriorey sto, ANLINIAIS’, |. J0h.55 scasic ee eles 545 474 390 320 _ 60 
Disturbing religious and like meetings... 25 28 38 |. 43 + 5 
Fishery and Game Acts, offences against 1,245 1,599 1,858 2,540 + 682 
Gambling Acts, offences against......... 5,858 5,923 8,244 6,565: — 1,679 
Immigration Act, offences against........ 61 40 51 58 + 7 
Inspection and Sales Act, offences against 227 198 191 873 + 682 
MN a dtl of Food (Food and Drugs 
Gal AnEIIpG > > GROCER OnE CEL sonra 240 221 198 172 oe 26 
Weights and Measures Acts, offences 
SOOT ORNS: Tha siete is 6 le I ele OR A Seen 82 87 162 176 + 10 
Liquor, Prohibition and Temperance 
Acts, offences against................6- 12,477 15, 263 19,327 18,132 — 195 
Malicious or wilful damage to property.. 807 782 896 1,009 + 118 
Masters’ and Servants’ Acts, offences 
PROPITSEe, AS rae Bivis, ccnp ok ae Rais See ae 8 210 244 321 235 4- 14 
Non-payment of wages............ece0e8: 1,231 882 1,484 LL) + 198 
Municipal Acts and by-laws, breaches of 
ENO ee oS ok Samstounacinsolons 109,777 156, 057 180,508 200, 209 +19, 601 
Non-support of family and neglecting 
SPICER ota catitia'e sle's aie bis ie eae aise’ Vole eR 4s 1,192 1,486 1,708 2,098 + 390 
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10.—Summary Convictions, by Offences, years ended Sept. 30, 1927-30—concluded. 


Increase or 


Offence. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1980. Decrease 
1929-30. 
Contributing to delinquency of children. . 1,002 608 720 801 — 81 
Opium and Narcotic Drug Act, various : 
offences :agamst? £4.) fee. eeore. seer 491 3041 3961 242 — 154 
Profanation of the Lord’s Day........... 824 1,115 635 944 + 309 
Railway Acts, various offences against... 775 917 1,031 1, 284 + 255 
Trespass:Om Tailwayie. .c e e en tes 925 1,062 1, 283 1,332 a 49 
Stealing ride on railway............0--+:: 929 633 944 1, 638 + 694 
Revenue laws, offences against........... 804 1,069 1, 688 1,647 oe 21 
"TTOSPARS! Foc. oe Oe One ae ee 593 604 858 989 + 1381 
VaeTancy noes eer eer ee 7,701 8,502 11, 648 11,161 — 487 
Drunkennoss bo. stereo Bates pa oon S171 33, 224 38, 826 35,789 — 3,037 
Insulting, abusive and profane language... 629 568 320 578 + 258 
Frequenting bawdy houses............... 2,397 2,162 4,220 3,727 — 493 
Loose, idle, disorderly conduct and dis- 
turbine: thempeacers.).).ceamemeres cee cen 5,444 5,490 4,697 ev + 2,813 
Various otheroftences.. . takes ce tet eae - 1,724 Deol 2,690 Denia — 418 
Totalswe 3. Seeds eee 193,240 245, 763 290, 043 308, 759 +18, 716 


1Not including 302 convictions in 1928 and 220 in 1929, for selling and possessing drugs, which appear in 
the indictable offences. 

Convictions for Drunkenness.—The number of summary convictions for 
drunkenness in Canada in 1930 was 35,789 as compared with 38,826 in 1929, 33,224 
in 1928 and 31,171 in 1927, a decrease of 3,037 in 1930 from the figures of 1929. 
Maximum figures were attained in the years 1913 and 1914; during the war there 
was an appreciable reduction and since the war, while figures have fluctuated, 
they. have not approximated former high levels. Table 11 shows the number of 
convictions by provinces and years from 1900 to 1930. 


1i.—Convictions for Drunkenness, by Provinces, years ended Sept. 20, 1900-30. 


SS ee ee ee 


Year. | P.H.I. | N.S.| N.B.}| Que. } Ont. | Man.} Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Yukon.|N.W.T.1] Total. 


1900 secre 327) 1,255] 1,288] 3,209} 3,370} 776 = ss 1,227 341 422) 12,215 
LOOT ee 241} 1,387) 1,299] 2,973} 3,900) 834 = = 1,232 370 491} 12,727 
1902 ea 230} 2,012} 1,403} 2,783} 3,944) 1,003 - - 1,192 371 386] 13,324 
1903 i. 3 274| 2,726) 1,458) 2,931] 5,043) 1,466 = = 1,356 337 941) 16,532 
1905 hee 288] 2,344) 1,676] 3,986} 5,465) 2,505 = = 1,288 242} 1,101] 18,895 
1905 Ree 172) 2,529) 1,734] 4,781) 6,047] 3,544 - - 1,284 185} 1,345] 21,621 
L9QG See. 120) 2,919) 1,843] 4,802} 7,459) 3,905 = = 1,697 111} 2,254] 25,110 
LOOT ejecess:« 144} 2,975) 2,018} 5,503) 8,959] 4,602) 1,741) 1,459) 2,293 108 - | 29,802 
L908 aaeed 184) 2,800) 1,881] 6,843) 9,417) 3,639] 1,318] 1,990} 2,900 117 - | 31,089 
1900 aes 160} 2,689] 1,694] 6,956) 10,035] 3,590] 1,334] 2,214) 2,314 117 2) 31,105 
ORR Se. 183} 3,131] 1,562) 5,557) 10,717) 4,289].1,885| 3,543) 3,085 115 1] 34,068 
LOU ae 238) 3,149} 1,944) 6,805} 11,347) 5,832] 2,359) 4,041] 5,594 63 7| 41,379 
LA dee os 309] 3,693) 2,116) 9,863} 12,785) 6,925) 2,462) 6,657) 8,275 72 14] 53,171 
LOLS peter: 324] 3,955) 2,073)12,265| 16,236] 7,493] 2,970) 7,283) 8,316 60 - | 60,975 
OVE Searels 342} 3,999) 1,765]12,776} 17,703] 6,193} 2,142) 5,710) 9,376 61 - | 60,067 
LOL OTe 231) 3,436) 1,694) 8,939] 12,553) 4,154) 1,332] 2,802) 5,960 60 - | 41,161 
LOU Gi 219] 3,614] 1,696) 7,108] 11,728) 3,114) 1,062} 1,809} 2,327 53 - | 32,730 
Uy ps Ree . 207) 2,546) 1,516} 8,025} 10,945) 1,085) 770 391} 2,372 25 - | 27,882 
ROU Stacie 96) 2,435] 704) 6,680) 7,932] 1,123] 434 825 778 19 - | 21,026 
MC Rs te 116) 2,879) 1,350) 7,116) 8,498} 1,570} 618} 1,057) 1,004 9 - | 24,217 
1920 0.08 120} 3,140) 1,882)11,863) 15,021] 2,330) 919) 1,536) 2,948 10 - | 39,769 
a eae 144) 2,156) 1,264) 9,944) 14,498] 1,429] 708] 1,838) 2,379 2 - | 34,362 
1922 ne 162) 1,492] 1,088} 7,103} 10,063} 1,623} 816) 1,608] 1,081 12 - | 25,048 
1023. sda «:s 164} 1,392) 1,074) 6,260) 11,370] 1,680] 884} 1,277) 1,448 21 - | 25,565 
1924 vagece 94) 1,456) 1,176] 6,146) 12,993) 1,948} 505) 1,464) 1,545 11 - | 27,338 
1920) Bicverte 112) 1,466] 1,171) 6,342) 11,811) 1,948] 668) 1,374) 1,844 9 6} 26,751 
1926 sececrer 168) 1,898] 1,234) 5,364) 13,752) 1,871] 487) 1,413) 2,114 6 10] 28,317 
JO hess 2 182} 2,053] 1,397] 7,000} 14,334] 1,889) 618) 1,182} 2,496 26 =~ |. 31,171 
O28 sescrions 263] 2,176) 1,285) 6,362) 15,931) 1,863] 1,014) 1,538} 2,758 _ 84 - | 33,224 
1929. 6.32.) 400} 3,284] 1,814] 8,328] 17,620) 1,830] 794) 1,810} 2,898 42 - | 38,826 
L980 ie 393] 3,236) 1,706) 7,649} 15,970) 1,392) 674) 1,551) 3,183 35 - | 35,789 


1 The decline after 1906 is due to the formation of the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta out of 
parts of the Northwest Territories. 
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Offences against the Liquor Acts.—Up till the Great War, alcoholic liquors 
were generally sold under specified conditions by licensed hotels or licensed shops. 
Offences against the Liquor Acts usually represented a breach of the conditions 
of sale. During the War prohibition was generally established but in more recent 
years the tendency has been for the Provincial Governments to take over the sale 
of liquor, to manage this sale by commissions and derive a revenue therefrom. 
Hight of the nine provinces now have their liquor commissions, Prince Edward 
Island being the only province in which prohibition prevails. In these circumstances, 
the convictions for offences against the Liquor Acts in 1929 reached the highest 
figure on record, viz., 19,327, but fell off by more than a thousand convictions, to 
18,1382, in 1980. ‘The number of such convictions in each year since 1900 is given 
by provinces in Table 12. 


12.— Convictions for Offcnces against the Liquor Acts, years ended Sept. 30, 1900-30. 


Year. | P.E.I. | N.S.| N.B.| Que.| Ont. | Man.| Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Yukon.|N.W.T.!| Total. 


LUUG acti « 9} 153) 301) 458 749 34 = - 115 25 98] 1,942 
L00LE. <5... 17| 167] 9329) += 457 820 60 - - 156 83 141} 2, 230 
AGO Zor ett 38] 207; 302) 600 784 50 - = 261 37 87| 2,366 
1903 Ec es 50} 422) 294) 660] 1,051 76 = - 169 72 237) 3,031 
US eae 59} 371) 375) 583) 1,028) 122 = = 133 47 300} 3,018 
1 
TOQ0D seme, - 74, 446) 327) 858 861 85 ~ - 254 45 325] 3,275 
POOG citer: 37; 540} 309) 858 877 51 = = 240 21 314) 3,247 
Lt yld Pee ae 23} 490) 395) 706) 1,016 33} 219 193 382 41 - 3,498 
1908 Scie. 43] 384) 372) 864; 1,140 75] 121 267 274 39 = 3,579 
ohh ae 38} 410) 353) 710) 1,644 41) 164 250 348 35 6} 3,999 
TOTO «ese thats 40} 494) 367) 893) 1,701 46] 248 396 436 30 14) 4,665 
AGU ICR SEE”: 38] 592) 278) 1,032} 1,759 46] 240 423 318 33 16} 4,775 
Ut) DES oe 36] 551) 361) 859) 2,117 85} 366 605 625 40 26] 5,671 
10TS So ee 26} 502) 447; 791) 2,167) 166) 528 560 7A1 41 - 5, 969 
101485525} 72} 660) 365) 882) 2,328) 166) 404 551 394 49 = 5,871 
TGIDS Pais. 42) 633} 390) 1,021) 2,018) 124] 378 573 246 27 = 5,452 
FO1G. c's a 75} 646] 352) 1,015} 2,002} 172] 967 713 295 11 - 6, 248 
4 ge’ 36} 449) 314) 1,076) 2,927) 289) 774 885 576 15 - 7,339 
1018 ei 42} 412) 288) 1,155) 3,410) 230) 422 678 812 23 = 7,472 
DOLD erator 37| 479} 387) 1,479} 3,353) 175) 434 436 597 6 = 7,383 
1920 cnn p< 23| 394) 585) 1,975) 4,385) 380) 452 618} 1,427 8 - |. 10,247 
1 ae Be 44, 362} 419) 1,384) 4,938) 427) 583 907} 1,394 2 - | 10,460 
LO ict oes 28} 267) 366) 954) 3,246) 392) 708) 1,043] 1,503 12 - 8,519 
i en 39] 264 364) 1,724] 3,958} 542) 997 990; 1,196 14 - | 10,088 
1024.00... 29] 293) 375) 1,549) 4,678) 452) 966 817} 1,286 4 - | 10,449 
Ld aa 51] 285) +9319) 1,919) 5,047) 512] 1,078 758} 1,699 9 9} 11,636 
1926555 53} 499) 393) 2,104) 6,362] 786) 1,231 737) = -1,345 2 - | 18,512 
Lp iepreas 66] 610) 271) 2,025) 5,620) 627) 1,245 814; 1,186 13 - | 12,477 
LOB rei eh 69} 688} 478) 2,096} 7,812) 598) 1,174 944, 1,350 22 32] 15,263 
AD Z0ete 2212 81; 804} 486) 3,392) 9,034) 1,399] 1,542; 1,017) 1,556 8 : ee 


1020s. 555% 98} 532) 469) 3,043) 8,995) 1,180) 1,392 970} 1,432 14 


1The decline after 1906 is due to the formation of the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta out of 
parts of the Northwest Territories. 


Breaches of Traffic Regulations.—Convictions for breaches of traffic regula- 
tions, which at the beginning of the century numbered only 185 in all Canada 
(Table 13), have, as a result of the advent of the motor vehicle, become the largest 
element in the non-indictable offences, numbering in 1930, 185,584 out of a total 
of 308,759, or about 60 p.c. of the total. 
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13.—Convictions for Breaches of Traffic Regulations, years ended Sept. 30, 1900-30. 


Year. P.E.I. | N.S. | N.B.] Que. | Ont. | Man.| Sask.| Alta. | B.C. | Yukon.|N.W.T.1| Total. 


—— ee a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


17 - 8 185 


L900 corer 2 21 7 31 94 5 — - 

LQ OD asejrere%e 3 12 2 5 128 22 = = 9 - 4 185 
1902° 6 38 9 5 278 24 = = 6 17 4 387 
190355222 1 47 22 40 314 53 - = 43 8 12 540 
1904522 1 25 14 10 431) 142 - = 68 - 13 704 
LOG merreee 18 47 9 40 431} 360 = = 53 2 97| 1,057 
OOO A Frere = 16 10] 226 190} 603 = = 91 = 40| 1,176 
190 (es =. = 27 7 53 239] 290 21 28 135 = = 800 
USO Seeercee 2 17 13 55 509} 176 18 27 453 - - 1,270 
WU) 5 Sona 11 19 5 64; 1,929} 469 25 21 283 = - 2,826 
1910 Ries 15 38 10} 131) 3,515} 1,161 28 137 436 - - 5,471 
AOI baonts 19 86 17), .267)4 38.376} c1s116 96 139 661 - = 5,777 
1) eee 8 97 24] 1,806) 5,928) 1,778] 215 838} 1,768 - - | 12,462 
1919 Ses Aste 9 83 5| 3,373] 6,697) 3,030} 248 672} 1,883 - - | 16,000 
LOL siete ZL ake 69] 2,643} 4,717] 2,419) 410 754, = 2,051 - - | 138,246 
OG oot 0 6 62} 101) 1,509} 4,494) 1,865) 204 503} 1,804 1 - | 10,549 
LOO jertene 7) 228 57) 2,146) 5,577) 1,048} 321 380 615 7 - | 10,381 
TOL seca 13] 324 54} 1,677) 9,854) 2,619] 441 533 813 10 — | 16,338 
LOUS Se rer. 17| 528 80| 3,505] 12,206] 2,700] 418 736 995 1 - | 21,181 
LOG ea 15] 509 62] 4,971) 13,374] 3,123) 863 COL eelSOGd 1 - | 25,296 
1920 Sn tion: 129} 600 49)11,499} 19,708] 4,987) 744) 1,673] 3,780 it - | 48,170 
UPA Se aes 109} 443 87|12,335] 26,860) 4,995) 700} 1,845) 4,412 2 - | 51,788 
1922 er ee 38| 289} 315] 3,344) 31,813) 4,968). 1,112} 1,996] 4,101 1 - | 47,977 
LOZ there 36] 397) 196] 1,746) 33,402) 6,182) 1,246} 2,514) 4,095 1 - | 49,815 
pas res is 49| 350} 237] 3,818) 40,530) 6,412) 1,282} 2,301) 5,084 = - | 60,063 
1925 os 27| 200) 281) 4,976) 44,618] 5,971] 1,375] 1,940) 4,389 1 =| O8.0er 
1926:5.coe 64| 263) 180] 5,534) 52,727) 8,588) 1,730) 2,059) 6,882 - - | 78,027 
1927. .. sii 69} 402) 244] 6,418) 62,037}10,871) 1,610) 2,459) 12,268 2 - | 96,380 
NO28er er 228} 462| 516] 6,273) 101,356/14,099) 2,100} 3,481) 12,976 2 - | 141,493 
19290. ee 152} 863}  887)|19,427| 105,703)19,460] 3,643} 5,612) 10,592 2 1] 166,337 
1930... er 212} 831] 757)28,633) 115,073]20,672) 3,727} 4,903} 10,776 = - | 185,584 


1 The decline after 1906 is due to the formation of the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta out of 
parts of the Northwest Territories. 


The greatest percentage increases were made between 1908 and 1913. In 
this 5-year period total convictions increased from 1,270 to 16,000. For three 
years thereafter there was an abrupt decline, but beginning with 1917 another. 
5-year series of increases brought the total up to 51,788; by 1924 the 60,000 mark 
had been reached, and the latest six years have witnessed a rapid and steady increase 
to the 1930 figures. The provincial distribution of the totals indicates that for 
the last five years Quebec shows the largest percentage increase, although, of course, 
Ontario has the largest absolute increase. For the latest year Ontario, which had 
45 p.c. of the registrations of motor vehicies in Canada (see p. 568), had 62 p.c. 
of the total convictions; Quebec in the same year had 14 p.c. of the motor vehicles 
and 15 p.c. of the convictions. In interpreting the figures in this way, however, 
it should be pointed out that traffic regulations are by no means uniform throughout 
Canada and no account is taken of the differences in the degree of urbanization in 
the two provinces. 


Section 4.—Juvenile Delinquency. 


Juveniles under 16 years of age to the number of 8,425 were found guilty 
of various offences in the year ended Sept. 30, 1930, as compared with 
7,826 in 1929, 7,699 in 1928, 8,185 in 1927 and 7,831 in 1926, an increase of 599 in 
the latest year. Of these 5,653 were convicted of ‘‘major’” offences and 2,772 of 
“minor” offences, terms which correspond very nearly to “indictable” and ‘‘non- 
indictable” offences, as applied to adults. Convictions for “major” offences 
numbered 5,106 in 1929 and convictions for ‘‘minor’’ offences 2,720. The offences 
proven against juveniles in 1929 and 1930 are shown by provinces in Table 14 
and by chief types of major offences committed for the years 1924-30 in Table 15. 
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14.—Juvenile Delinquents Convicted of Major and Minor Offences, by Provinces and 
Sex, 1929 and 1930. 


Major Offences. Minor Offences. 
Province. Increase Increase 
1929. 1930. or 1929. 1930. or 

Decrease. Decrease. 

Prince Edward Island............. a if 8} + 1 - - - 

Totals if 8} + 1 - - = 
INGVE ID COUIAG fen hig eee ce eke M. 147 192)| + 45 22 109} — 13 
: ie 11 11 - 15 13) — 2 
Totals 158 203) + 45 137 122) — 15 
INOW Bruns wiGk: ccs aaicte fadkielns M. 125 123} — 2 65 149} + 84 
F. 5 8) + 3 4 21; + 17 
Totals 130 131) + nT 69 170} + . 101 
2 POR A a pe a . 799 993) + 194 449 434) — 15 
33 40} + 142 1144 — 28 
Totals 832 1,033} + 201 591 548) — 43 
RITLSTIO Meee or eet ewe en ee : 1,898 2,068} + 170 904 859) — 45 
uy 64 87) + 23 89 94) + 5 
Totals 1,962 2,155} + 1938 993 953, — 40 
WEI LODAM. Re oneee nd Sem ee M. 893 818} — 19 551 463) — 88 
j F 83 51] — 32 49 57) + 8 
Totals 976 869} — 107 600 520} — 80 
Saskatohowaries: s.cttss sta see ithe ‘ 303 367), + 64 20 70} + 50 
; zs 15 14, — 1 8 6} — 2 
Totals 318 381) + 63 28 76} + 48 
IAT Neve she, S58 Sea eon ea 5 844 435) + 101 164 203) + 39 
Py 5 8} + 3 6 5} — 1 
Totals 349 443) +. 104 170 208} -+ 38 
British Colm Disc as..cs o> ov +e. M. 364 408} + 44 121 170} + 49 
F, 10 20) + 10 11 5} — 6 
Totals 374 428) + 54 132 175} + 43 
COPS TY: FS 5 aes et Ss ee ae M. 4,880 5,412| + 532 2,396 2,457) + 61 
F. 226 244; + 15 324 315;  — 9 
Totals 5,106 5,653} + 547 25 220 2002) + 52 


Major Offences.—In Table 15 are shown the various major offences for 
which juvenile delinquents were convicted in 1924 to 1930. It will be observed 
that theft, together with house- and shop-breaking, accounts for the great bulk 
of the offences; in 1930, 64-8 p.c. of the major offences were of this character. 


15.—Juvenile Delinquents Convicted of Major Offences, by Offences, 1924-30. 


: Increase 
Offence. ° 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1980. Diaee 
in 1930. 
NUE SUEN hdc ol doe =e a er - - 2 - ~ 1 - ihe 7 
Rape, carnal knowledge and 

TEC EO Gi ses aie SEES 2 19 - 8 5 13 10 5 -—- 5 
Mncecent Assault... ..0cccsss css. 28 37 Boys 28 43 25 49 + 24 
Aggravated assault and wound- 

ENS eS Deke ey ee eee 29 11 16 14 24 48 10 38 
(Wommon assault...) )c.... és eee 101 114 109 99 67 93 101 + 8 
Endangering life on railway...... 50 40 60 28 35 43 By — 12 
Other offences against the person - 5 3 5 2 3 S = 
Breaking, entering and theft..... 811 677 653 770 818 972 944 — 28 
lsd) che Sip ee ee eee 6 17 6 2 6 4 7 Same 
Theft and receiving stolen goods.| 2,750 OFZIO 3,462 3,289 200 3,081 3, 662 + 581 
False pretences and fraud........ 8 12 8 22 10 15 24 + 9 
ESR 066. 6:0:6 2 on Sjaine.e olsre'e eee 19 12 30 5 17 11 31 + 20 
Other wilful damage to property. 738 581 553 793 620 679 _ 702 + 23 
Forgery and offences against 

SEITEN a eens «cites hare hele cress 10 ri 14 7 13 12 ils + 5 
ansiere lien’. . i.% uicseuxewie sole «ck 86 144 114 68 96 63 52 — il 
Various other offences........... 10 48 30 21 44 46 15 — 381i 

VII GAS ee ee 4,665 |} 4,980 | 5,090 | 5,156 | 5,063 | 5,106 | 5,653 + 547 
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Minor Offences.—Of the 2,772 juvenile delinquents found guilty of minor 
offences in 1930, 711 were convicted of breaches of municipal by-laws, 398 of dis- 
orderly conduct and disturbing the peace, 311 of disobedience and incorrigibility, 
377 of trespass, 448 of truancy, 161 of vagrancy and indecent conduct and 366 of 
other minor offences. 


Section 5.—Police Statistics. 


In 1930, 189 cities and towns, with populations of 4,000 or over, supplied 
police statistics to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These cities and towns, 
with an aggregate population of 3,367,602, had 5,301 policemen, who made 303,165 
arrests and summonses. The total number of offences committed during the 
year and made known to the police was 352,783, and the number of prosecutions 
was 260,087, or 73-7 p.c. of the known offences. Convictions secured in respect of 
these offences numbered 204,042, being 57-3 p.c. of the known offences and 76-1 
p.c. of the prosecutions. 

The number of automobiles reported stolen was 12,298, of which 11,842 were 
recovered. Of 9,256 bicycles stolen, 5,474 were recovered. The value of other 
lost articles reported to the police was $2,056,412, of which 64 p.c. was recovered. 


16.—Police Statistics of Canadian Cities and Towns, by Provinces, year ended 
Sept. 30, 1930. 


Number of— Number Number 
os of the of 
Province. Cities Seat Population Arrests 
and Popu- Police. | Arrests. hecuens to each per 
Towns. lation. * | Policeman. | Policeman. 
Prince Edward Island ... 1 12,347 8 564 390 1,544 71 
INOValScotia eeeiiae oe 14 | 175,500 145 7,304 2,125 1,210 50 
New Brunswick.......... 5 81,219 88 74st (Spe 98 923 31 
QuebeG sige cca ee bort 30 |1,004, 694 2,109 37,101 26,144 477 18 
Ontanow tenth. ae 64 11,396, 634 1,862 44,982 99,937 764 24 
Manitoba kena eee cee 7 | 241,665 311 7,584 25, 205 177 23 
Saskatchewan............ 6 | 100,966 139 3,409 3,716 726 24 
Mibertaten corse sae 4} 150,725 191 5,548 6, 250 789 29 
British Columbia........ 8 | 208,852 448 10, 947 20, 224 455 24 
Canada......... 139 |3,367, 602 5,301 | 120,191 | 182,974 616 23 


Section 6.—Penitentiary Statistics. 


The Penitentiaries Branch of the Department of Justice is charged with the 
administration of the various penitentiaries in Canada. Six institutions are included 
in the system, the two largest of which are at Portsmouth, Ont., and St. Vincent 
de Paul, Que., while the other four are at Dorchester, N.B.; Prince Albert, Sask.; 
Stony Mountain, Man.; and New Westminster, B.C. During the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1931, the average daily population of these institutions was 3,484 and the 
total net expenditure for the year was $3,034,438, as compared with 2,868 average 
daily population and $2,372,810 total net expenditure for the year 1930. 

Female convicts, numbered 27 on Mar. 31, 1925, but had increased to 40 on 
Mar. 31, 1928 and were 32 on Mar. 31, 1929, 38 on Mar. 31, 1930, and 44 on Mar. 
ol, 1931. They are all kept in the penitentiary at Portsmouth, a suburb 
of Kingston, where a special wing and staff are maintained for their detention and 
supervision. A new building to be used for this purpose is under construction. 
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Tables 18 to 20 give the more important penitentiary statistics as reported 
by the Superintendent. An increase of 418 is shown in the number of those in 
custody on Mar. 31, 1931, as compared with the same date in the previous year. 
The number of paroles as shown in Table 18 for 1931 is an increase of 50 com- 
pared with the previous year. It has fluctuated considerably between the 566 
mark in 1924 and the figure of 413 set for 1931. Table 19, showing the ages of con- 
victs by groups, indicates that since 1923, when the total number in custody 
reached 2,486, there has been an increase in the average age of those in custody. In 
the last five years, the convicts under 30 increased from 1,344 to 2,194 or by 880, 
while the total number in custody increased by 1,241; so that convicts over 30 
showed an actual increase but a proportional decrease. Detailed statistics of 
nationality, religion, conjugal state and racial origin are presented in Table 20. 


Population of Penal Institutions.—The penal institutions of Canada may 
be classified under four heads: penitentiaries, distinguished by long sentences 
and comparatively slow turnover; reformatories for boys and reformatories for 
girls, also with a rather slow turnover, but more rapid in the case of boys than 
in that of girls; and lastly common gaols, where the turnover is extremely rapid. 
If the average population for the year be the average of the inmates at the beginning 
and end of the year, and the number discharged be the turnover, the turnover in 
1929 was: in penitentiaries, 44 p.c.; in reformatcries for boys, 284 p.c.; in refor- 
matories for girls, 117 p.c.; in gaols, no less than 1,690 p.c. Thus the average time 
spent in gaol is a little over three weeks. In dealing with these figures it must be 
borne in mind that common gaol population changes from day to day and is partly 
made up of accused persons awaiting trial who may be liberated to-day or sent to 
a penitentiary or reformatory to-morrow. 


17.—Population of Penal Institutions, 1928-39. 
Norz.—Penitentiary statistics until 1919 were supplied directly by each penitentiary and were for the 


calendar year. For 1920 and subsequent years they have been supplied by the Superintendent of Peniten- 
tiaries and are for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31. For other institutions, the figures are as at Sept. 30. 


In Custody,} Admitted |Discharged|In Custody, 


Penal Institutions. beginning during during end of 
of year. year. year. year. 
1928. 
PACH TPOREIAT TORR cP cvcloic fi Athi x cis.ccls ieleisis mje suet Raise weer 2,480 1,202 1,112 2,560 
VGLOMHIGLOLIGR OL DOYS. x. i os eek ceva ca clee see tess 2,409 7,286 7,260 2,435 
RRELOTIMALONICR OL PIT ISS... Boise < +). Mewake vce badiow «ss > 441 497 501 437 
CISEIAM WAR oN Sot en: Senn rene a 2,634 49,980 49,485 3,129 
POURS ras fs arch rd ne aye 7,964 58, 965 58,368 8,561 
1929. 
IPOICORINBLT IDB bi Showe « <sicb Stes ooh «Ms ee ova « Boh 2,560 1,383 1,174 2,769 


Reformatories for boys 2,485 7,615 7,328 2,722 
Reformatories for girls noe 437 465 494 408 
OISON rent sere ie wae a eet e aes ae ge MOE eww EES 3,129 57,165 56,715 3,579 

NTU EIU. SSE 98 arte Besos nee eects A 8,561 66, 628 65, 711 9,478 

1930. 

US Tae SSE URN Re St os a ee Soon 2,769 1,648 1,230 3, 187 
Reformatories for boys ae bi Bes 2,8461 9,728 9,469 | 3,105 
Reformatories for girls 6022 543 497 648 
SEER TREE, BD Ne Se 5 ie kes 20s la aiNale| c piale PAR g ore ae 3,579 63, 672 62, 968 4, 283 

PUDEAIS CS oi. ck are ee teat Gao aig ade eee. 9,796 75,591 74,164 11,223 


1St. John’s Industrial School, Toronto, added in 1930. 2 Alexander Industrial School, Toronto, 
added in 1930. 
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18.—Movement of Convicts, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1924-31. 


Schedule. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 


———— SS ee ee ee ee ee SS ee 


In custody, beginning of fiscal year] 2,486 | 2,225 2,345 2,473 2,480 | 2,560 | 2,769 3, 187 


Received— 
By forfeiture of parole........... if 9 uf 5 dt 6 1 8 
Parolesirevokedie nee eee ee 16 16 16 20 15 14 23 19 
Recaptured. e404 pe. ae 2 1 1 3 - - 1 uf 
IB yitrenstersss cee. sneha 18 14 94 15 9 110 187 172 
Krom goles. etemu, cere tee 827 928 1,0141) 1,003 1,1714| 1,2534] 1,436 1,699 
MOtals at Haak ae ee ' 3,856 | 3,193 | 3,477 | 3,519 | 3,682 | 3,948 | 4,417 5,086 
Discharged by— 
DGathter nee re ete 16 14 175 136 165 16 14 12 
TLS CANDO scien lee eee 84 - 64 3 12 23 1 1 
Expiry of sentence............... 377 342 473 535 647 577 559 654 
OrderotetherC ountiassncsiee. 0 noe 8 11 8 3 ie, ] 2 1 
IPSrGon Wee ane chao ail IY. 8) ff ‘fi 10 15 26 
PAT Ole ee ee ee 566 366 300 SH 363 3884 363 413 
Transfer .-\: te bl eee 17 11 94 15 9 110 187 170 
Denortacionie seen. cer eee eee 100 82 92 80 70 61 77 89 
Transferred to provincial gaol and 
executed cic en cct pam - - - - - - 2 - 
Return to provincial authorities. . 8 10 5 6 3 13 10 6 


In Custody, end of fiscal year..| 2,225 | 2,345 | 2,473 | 2,480 | 2,560 | 2,769 | 3,187 3, 714 


1One from mental hospital. 2From asylum. °One from asylum. 4From provincial institutions: 2 in 
1924, 5 in 1926, 2 in 1928 and 2 in 1929. ®Includes 1 suicide. While on temporary ticket-of-leave, 2. 


19.— Ages of Convicts, as at Mar. 31, 1924-31. 


Age Group. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 


No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Undern20:yearssanea: 5. . 26 cs eee 212 240 257 281. 338 322 377 484 
From 20 to under 30 years......... G68eie 15061") LOS 7a ws0362) Relais 7 ay 1274 eee OO 1,710 
From 30 to under 40 years......... 578 591 635 634 587 629 738 842 
From 40 to under 50 years......... 287 292 321 364 336 357 395 437 
From 50 to under 60 years......... 125 116 126 120 122 141 144 173 
Owern60 yearsereee eter ra 55 45 47 45 40 46 73 68 

Wotals: 22... 2,220 | 25045 | 2,473 | 2,480 | 2,560 | 2,769 | 3,187 3,714 


20.—Convicts in Penitentiaries, Classified by Race, Nationality, Religion, etc., 
as at Mar. 31, 1924-31. 


Item. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 


By Race— 
AIrican) 25 See eho RE ee 63 54 48 42 43 60 608 753 
Caucasian CPE ace ence oe a 2 oe 2,065 2. L9Sia| mee od 2,354 2,409 2,589 2,995 3,499 
Indian. . Soe IRE R IN AIO. oc, REE Eas 42 50 54 43 50 49 52 59 
Mongoliant.<.Chls. Seat see ee OL 40 44 41 58 71 80 81 


Kast Indian e<s2ser= or eee 3 1 - - - - - - 
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20.—Convicts in Penitentiaries, Classified by Race, Nationality, Religion, etc., 


as at Mar. 31, 1924-31—concluded. 


1930. 


1931. 


Item. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
By Nationality (Place of Birth)— 
British— 
(anACIAn ee Me cco he coke ae 1,298 | 1,404 | 1,508} 1,540 | 1,589} 1,747 
English and. Welsh. i... <<66s< 167 170 183 177 197 209 
REL Suntec eee eee OterOD ertrers, acive" 6 Od 35 31 40 35 49 
MOORC HERE ae metas Serie ete 51 59 62 61 59 74 
PREPS TEGIBH crack cel Marthe chee’: 22 2D 24 29 28 36 
Foreign— 
Austrian or Hungarian......... 105 99 107 94 67 78 
Chinese... «55:2. Te LOR ere 46 37 36 a 53 62 
PEMUH Peprete teres eee oe eae 60 58 65 (ih 75 66 
PE UIRD IAI AA. LMokie dca otatirae s siele> 110 97 91 76 85 765: 
WOPEOC SSLALOS ais acces com cismcne + 205 207 206 209 220 223 
Othoritonrviene, «cg s veins ie cas 124 154 160 140 120 156 
By Conjugal State— 

INGO AC tei ahrtems ee sihe he wees Loh ele, 41 b 1.48500 ol bode 1.59001 1,680 
IVPRETIOU Shs tit.c Gel. Se eek eke saasen 779 823 871 827 849 965 
IWiGL GOV OELE TIS. cae Valor’ cose Sim cis signers e's 127 110 116 115 110 12: 
MDIVOLCEU ete ot oa doe ee eek caw es 2 1 1 4 4 3 

By Sex— 
INES ta ES Spe ern er 2 2 AOE 22 OLS eres to eka aoe dee OOUL een reo 
eurele Meee eh ot chcleicsiotss ote sie ohare 31 2 34 39 40 32 

By Social Habits— 
MDS ER ANOLE teeta e core isis.e.s 670 ciate oc 01s 483 507 540 475 446 425 
PLGINIDOLALO Mls. oiled ska ss eee: 1,255 1,374 1,549 1,491 1,611 1, 840 
MIGOLETBOLALO ! Flv auencyailo: safle wiv hanele 487 464 384 514 503 504 

By religion— 
PACIONIGAN Soca hin.. Se ib0d icebuje chiters aise oc 354 370 | 392 381 409 480 
LECTAOER TO. ent ROS OCG Se Gee ta moe 99 92 118 105 129 144 
BS UCLDIBE ary schoo baie eee ss 38 28 31 14 39 55 
Greeks Catholic. | ek is sisc.2ahele o< 65 56 65 61 43 49 
Dowie. see: EON ee eee s orate 49 51 53 44 37 53° 
Maer ts is eects les, 5 stort? oun 2 33 51 65 58 58 62 
SUL DHRC DR ele tno > ia, ccsia NS so see 212 Zils 224 192 - - 
AMOR Y GOLIAI e Tsesects 6.2 sos o5j0e Soc Shore 272 285 269 269 272 284 
EROTIC SU LLOUIC i saratsre-« eroesgereie wwlone 1,025 1,130 1,201 1,281 oie ie SBYy 
Wnpecne Nurche fin... ne tkiecs coi - ~ - 3 233 233 
OUNOMCTOCUS I St ce Lee Wott ok 72 64 47 57 68 72 
NRG) Giger as CA oe 8 0 ee 6 5 8 15 - - 

WtalSee sotto eas 2,2251| 2,3452) 2,473 | 2,480 | 2,560 | 2,769 


3,187 


1Includes 1 Arabian. 


38298—58 ; 


2Includes 2 Eskimos. 


3A ll ‘‘coloured’’. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—MISCELLANEOUS ADMINIS- 
TRATION. 


Section 1.—Public Lands. 


Table 1 pp. 918-9 below represents an attempt to summarize the character and 
disposition of the land area of Canada. Since there are still large areas which have 
been very little explored and a much larger area not surveyed and therefore not 
classified with regard to its possibilities, many of the figures given are mere 
estimates. Furthermore, this is the first attempt to present the information 
comprehensively for the different provinces and territories in one table, and it can- 
not be claimed, for the present, that figures given are exactly comparable as~ 
between the different provinces. However, with the further co-operation of the 
provinces, it should be possible gradually to fill in missing figures in future years 
and generally to increase the accuracy of the information given. The continued 
extension of exploration and surveys in Canada will enable the governmental author- 
ities to classify more exactly the lands within their jurisdiction. 


In this table the areas of occupied and abandoned farms and of farm woodlots 
are taken from the 1931 census. The totals of the land area of the provinces and 
territories are the areas revised by the Topographical Survey, Dominion Department 
of the Interior, and agree with those appearing in the table on p. 7 of this volume, 
while the areas of Indian reserves are those reported by the Department of Indian 
Affairs. For other items, figures supplied by the provinces have been used wherever 
available; otherwise estimates from Dominion Government sources, chiefly the 
Forest Service, have been substituted. ‘The various items for each province. do not 
always add up to the totals given because the individual items, being drawn from 
different sources, are neither wholly inclusive nor exclusive, and lands of somewhat 
similar character may be included in another class which describes them from a 
different view-point, e.g., provincial Crown lands may be under grazing leases or may 
be partially or wholly under forest cover, although potentially better suited for 
agricultural cultivation. 


Subsection 1.—Dominion Public Lands. 


As described on p. 1019 of the 1931 Year Book, the lands and natural resources — 
lying within the boundaries of the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia, which had formerly been administered by the Dominion 
Government, were transferred to the administration of the provinces concerned 
at various dates in 1930. 


Actual Dominion lands, therefore, now comprise the Northwest Territories, 
including the Arctic islands and the islands in Hudson bay; the Yukon Territory; 
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the National Park areas, Indian reserves, and historic sites in the different provinces 
throughout Canada; certain small and widely scattered parcels of Ordnance and 
Admiralty lands which have been held by the Dominion Government since Con- 
federation and are rented, disposed of, or otherwise administered with a view to 
bringing as many properties as possible to a state of revenue production; and, 
finally, public lands, at one time alienated, but which have been revested in the 
Crown in the right of the Dominion for various reasons, sits upon which public 
monies have been spent. 


With the exception of the National Parks (see table on p. 46 of this volume) 
and the Indian reserves, all these Dominion lands lying within the provinces are 
small in area. The great bulk of the land areas under Dominion administration 
are those of the Yukon and Northwest Territories, amounting to about 1,460,000 
sq. miles or 41 p.c. of the land surface of Canada. The southern border of both 
the Yukon and the Northwest Territories is the 60th parallel of N. latitude. In 
Europe, Oslo, Stockholm and Leningrad are near this line, while about three-fourths 
of Norway, two-thirds of Sweden, all of Finland and a large proportion of Russia 
are north of it. 


Interest in this northern part of the national domain has been awakened through- 
out Canada in the past decade and the administration of these lands was placed 
under a separate branch of the Dominion Government, the Northwest Territories 
and Yukon Branch of the Department of the Interior, until 1931, when they were 
revested in the Dominion Lands Administration. The Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police maintain law and order throughout the Northwest Territories and Yukon. 
More detailed particulars of the administration of each territory follows:— 


The Northwest Territories.—The government of the Northwest Territories 
is vested in a Commissioner, a Deputy Commissioner, and a Council of five members 
with Ottawa as the seat of Government. The administration is carried on by 
the Department of the Interior through the Dominion Lands Administration. The 
Territories are subdivided for administrative purposes into the provisional dis- 
tricts of Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin. The district of Mackenzie is, as yet, 
the most widely known and developed, trading posts and settlements being located 
all along the great stretch of inland waterways known as the Mackenzie system. 
Fort Smith, the headquarters of the Mackenzie district, is located on the Slave 
river north of the rapids. From this point there is uninterrupted navigation to 
the Arctic ocean, a distance of approximately 1,369 miles. 


The Administration has provided for a government hospital and medical 
service, grants to the Anglican and Roman Catholic churches for education, an 
excellent mail service in which river steamboats and aeroplanes co-operate, motor 
roads and a system of radio stations linking up Fort Smith, Resolution, Simpson and 
Aklavik with Edmonton, Alberta, and with Dawson and Mayo in the Yukon 
Territory. 
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1.—Character and Disposition of Lands in Canada (circa) 1931. 


(Areas in thousands of acres.) 


Description of Land Areas. 1 es) shal & N.S. N.B. Que. Ont. 


SS ee) ee ee eee 


Agricultural Lands— 
Alienated, Patented, Granted, etc.— 


Occupieduarm lands! sacra sweet rire sc 1,191 4,302 4,163 I -474098 21,978 
Abandonedifarms livia. eects ee oe tie octane 27 322 180 333 574 


Homesteads, including military homesteads. . - 
Pre-emptions, sales, SCripy CtCeass ctr. reer ~ 
Parishtand Triverdots. sete eee eee eee - 
Grants to railway companies.............-..... - 
Grants tosbludsonis' Bay Cosas see er - 
.Sold subject to drainage or irrigation........... - 
Schoolsandiendowanentree: ease cere - 
Roadallowances asic cine te conic cee reece tee 37 


Totals, Alienated, Patented, Granted, etc.§ 1, 255 4,763 4,463 18, 634 23,229 


| | |S | 


Grazine- eases Riese etn oe cee eae eee - - - ~ 672 
Agricultural Land under Forest— 
Mar wWOOdlotesaine ce eice cine cele hale aw prePretetar ae 339 2,491 2,413 6, 085 4,484 
Wnoccupieds are nccne eee oe eee eee e- 325 3,165 4,035 2 14, 460 16, 640 
Totals, Agricultural Land under Forest.... 664 5, 656 6, 448 20,545 21,124 
Dominion Crown Lands— 
Indian.reserviest Fess he feat debs aaa 2 19 38 194 1,009 
Ordnance lands re eo eae eee eet ee - 2 - 3 8 
ProvancialiCrowneliands ces. . ecechiceienee ~ = = 12, 6302 = 
Totals, Agricultural Lands!. 5.25.4... .... 1, 258 8,092 10,718 43,745 66, 866 2 
Forest Lands— 
Alicnated> Granted Jetemeccccs sett oe aes eee - - - - - 
Mimberlandsialionateds. sek. soaceey-2 4 he re 460 7,872 5,8302} 21,780 5,100 
APIA WOOGIOLEOS. ae cen co tating teas 339 2,491 2,413 6,085 4,584 
Totals, Alienated, Granted, etc............. . 798 10,363 8, 248 27,865 9,584 
Under lease, licence to cut, timber berths, pulp 
CONCESSIONS | OLCE;.. si ciec s vilcle ee sr helena 3 - 8862 6,8002) 51,6992} 44,7562 
Occupational leases. zee. 345) Ate See - - - - 206 
Forest reserves and forested parks— 
Dominion parks........ A STR eA GA nets Se - - - - 103 
Provincial iorest reserves...) -seare cee eee - - - 18,5343 12,5502 
Provincial parks, game preserves, etc.......... - 2702 4502 4, 665 3 3, 1302 
Totals, Forest Reserves and Forested Parks - 270 450 23,200 | 15,690 
Dominion'Crown Wandsee, aas-nieas- se eee e eee - - - fs 10 
Provincial) Crown Wands.sa acc assum ence eine - 1,000 7,000 —| 153,357 
Motalssorest; Lands. .a9..c:ensee- ates 460 9,740 13,0102 _- | 158,4672 
Other Lands— 
Mineral lands. ..262.: 2. dese aula oes ea eee - - 


Indian game preserves in N.W.T................. - - - 
Reindeergrazine landsea...uese ei ee ee - 


Waste, barren, above timber line, etc............ 400 3602 

Totals, Other andes ss ce.e aka ens 344 12,176 454 342, 243 28,291 

Summary—Alienated, Patented, Granted, etc®..... 1,255 4,763 4,463 25,0002) 23,229 

Dominion Crown Lands................ 2 21 38 197 1,027 

Provincial Crown Lands!!.............. - 1, 4292 7,5002} 325,445 2 - 

Totals, Land Areat.................00.000- 1,398 13,276 17,734 | 365,443 | 232,500 

_ 1These figures are preliminary from the 1931 census and should be taken as subject to correction. 
2Figures supplied by provincial authorities. 3Figures from the Forest Service, Department of the 
Interior. 4Figures from the Topographical Survey, Department of the Interior. 5From report of 
Department of Indian Affairs, 1931. 6Includes woodlots or forested area of occupied farms as reported 


in 1931 census. 7Hstimated as 3 p.c. of occupied and abandoned farms, except for the Prairie Provinces 
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1.—Character and Disposition of Lands in Canada (circa) 1931—concluded. 
(Area in thousands Of acres.) 


y. > Yukon 
Description of Land Areas. Man. Sask. Alta. Bie: and Total. 
N.W.T. 
Agricultural Lands— 
Alienated, Patented, Granted, ete.— : 
Occupied farm lands!................ 15,135 55,665 38,978 3,356 5 162,521 
ANDAnNGOnOC TarIMIShs,.. cccuvs so ciciee sos 1,161 1; 024 1,395 248 ~ 5,264 
Homesteads, including military 
DOTHOSTORGS To eos we Seed va eee oe 8,418 30,356 21,003 - - 59, 77730 
Pre-emptions, sales, scrip, etc....... 5, 846 6, 728 3,542 - - 16, 116% 
Parighsand 2ry.or lots: ccs cas <0 sc.- 529 85 121 - - 73516 
Grants to railway companies........ 3,554 15,198 13,033 - _ 31, 7&510 
Grants to Hudson’s Bay Co......... 1,274 3,008 2,404 - - 7, 03110 
Sold subject to drainage or irrigation 41 84 314 - - 43010 
School land endowment............. 1, 639 3,945 3,769 - - 9, 35310 
BLOG AMOW ANCES se 01). kk acke eens os eats 978 1,469 1,291 1087 - 5,372 
Totals, Alienated, Patented, 
Granted fete.34 sat Pek ack 22,2799 61,2189 45,4779 3, 712 5 | 185,035 
Grazia Weasosin: Gatos ees Ase on cook oe 74 3,493 83,0772 722 - 6, 783 
Agricultural Land under Forest— = 
APT OOCLOUS. «acc isciccoeneie since cess 1,998 3,449 3,927 1,155 2 26, 343 
TINOCCUPIEMS 3) < sca ee ee Pea ake we 1,330 2,960 6,020 3,580 - 52,515 
Totals, Agricultural Land under 2 
OLOStE,, ease coe set eee 3,328 6,469 9,947 4,735 2 78,858 
Dominion Crown Lands— 
iindianwmeserves®:2:.c 2:6. aiacisoess. 475 1,369 1,281 735 4 5,125 
OTOMANCE TANS ©. <> .6 ei oe ohne wes - - - = - ] 
Provincial Crown Lands.............. - - - = - - 
Totals, Agricultural Lands!..... 24,700 93,458 97,123 22,608 - 363,568 
Forest Lands— 
Alienated, Granted, ete.— 
Timberlands alienated?................ 5,430 3,340 8, 730 11, 620 - 70,162 
ME enraay WLOOUILOLSY sen) lore cescaks stein eranee 1,998 3,449 3,927 1,155 2 26,343 
Totals, Alienated, Granted, etc. 7,428 6, 789 12, 657 12,795 21 96,505 
Under lease, licence to cut, timber 
berths, pulp concessions, etc..... 1,364 560 6962 9,0692 - | 115,831 
Occupational leases..............00000% - ~ ~ - - - 
Forest reserves and forested parks— 
IDO MUIMNIOU DAT KES, coc lees ook Gcicceees 735 1,197 15, 760 1, 0983 11,900 30, 700 
Provincial forest reserves........... 2,360 6, 150 12,440 8, 4322 ~ 60, 466 
Provincial parks, game _ preserves, 
: UC ee CMa er eens ee es or ante - 4 2 1,917? - 10,438 
Totals, Forest Reserves and 
Forested Parks-.......05... 3,095 7,350 28, 200 11,447 11,900 | 101,602 
Dominion Crown Lands............... 735 1,197 15,760 1,098 6, 400 25,200 
Provincial Crown Lands.............. - - o 78,714 Ay ~ 
Totals, Forest Lands®........... - - - 91, 4322 6,400 - 
Other Lands— 
MIBOLABARHCS Otc ch ces, c.ct ct nes ce ec hes - - - 1,341? - - 
Indian game preserves in N.W.T...... - - - - | 334,000 | 334,000 
Reindeer grazing lands................ - - - 34, 600 34, 600 
Waste, barren, above timber line, etc.. - - - 92, 800? GE Ts 
otals, Other’ Lands o...5454/2- 3 122,485 65, 255 72,056 | 114,676 | 930,271 - 
Summary— 
Alienated, Patented, Granted, etc’.... 22,279 61,218 48,2442) 14,9452 ~ ~ 
Dominion Crown Lands............... 15210 2,566 17,041 1,833 - = 
Provincial Crown Lands!!............. - - 84,4672 - - - 
Totals, Land Area‘............. 143,857 | 152,304 | 159,232 | 228,981 | 936,669 - 


which are from the 1930 Year Book, p. 961. | %Assumed to be the sum of occupied and abandoned 
farms and road allowances, except for the Prairie Provinces. 9From the 1930 Year Book, p. 961. 
Totals for the Prairie Provinces only. The area of provincial crown lands should normally be the total 
land areas less Dominion Crown lands and those alienated, patented, granted, etc., within the province. 
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The Department of the Interior has set aside certain areas, totalling over 500,000 
sq. miles, as preserves wherein only the Indian and the Eskimo may hunt. Officers 
in the field have made investigations into the conditions affecting musk-ox, caribou, 
and other forms of wild life. The Wood-Buffalo park in the vicinity of Fort Smith 
covers an area of 17,300 sq. miles; it has been specially preserved for the protection 
of the buffalo. The Thelon Game Sanctuary to the east of Great Slave lake is in 
its turn the home of musk-oxen and caribou. 


Included in the Northwest Territories are the Arctic prairies, which are capable 
of supplying pasturage to millions of reindeer and caribou. Following investiga- 
tions, steps have been taken to establish a Government herd of reindeer in a suitable 
location on the lower Mackenzie. Indications are that this experiment will result 
in a plentiful meat supply in the future. 


Another feature of administration has been the installation of a chain of wireless 
stations. This has been a great boon to the isolated posts of the Mackenzie dis- 
trict, as the traders and trappers are now able to keep in constant touch with out- 
side markets, a condition enabling them to dispose of their catch to the greatest 
advantage. In addition to supplying market news, the radio keeps the inhabitants 
of the North in contact with some of the amenities of civilization. 


Exploratory work has been pushed forward throughout the Territories and 
local surveys made in the Mackenzie and Franklin districts. Mining prospectors 
are following in the tracks of the explorers and the aeroplane has been used as the 
means of transportation to the field of operations. Drilling operations near Norman 
on the Mackenzie river resulted a few years ago in striking a considerable flow 
of oil. Exploitation of this resource awaits only the further general development 
of the area. ‘The Laurentian Shield, which has proved so rich in valuable minerals 
in Eastern Canada, is continued into the eastern half of the Territories—that 
portion lying between Great Slave lake and Hudson bay—and, although little 
exploration has been carried out to date, valuable mineral finds have been made, 
including the radium deposit of Great Bear lake and the copper of Coppermine. 
The agricultural land of the Territories lies almost entirely in the extension of the 
central plain defined by the Mackenzie valley. 


It is known that there are many possible water-power sites throughout the 
Territories; these will no doubt be developed as a consequence of mining enter- 
prises. Much of the upper Mackenzie valley carries a forest cover, which furnishes 
timber and fuel for local needs. Fishing, agriculture, mining and lumbering are 
engaged in to some extent, but the principal industry of the Territories is the taking 
and export of furs. Many trading posts operate throughout the regions tributary 
to the Arctic coast, Hudson bay, and the great inland systems of waterways. 


The Yukon Territory.—The Yukon Territory is administered by the Dom- 
inion Lands Administration of the Department of the Interior as in the case of the 
Northwest Territories. The Gold Commissioner, resident at Dawson, is the execu- 
tive head of a local elective government of three members termed the Yukon 
Council, with jurisdiction over local matters. The Gold Commissioner acts on 
instructions from the Governor in Council or the Minister of the Interior. Hos- 
pitals, schools, motor roads, and other amenities of modern life have been provided 
and in addition to the overland telegraph line, wireless stations at Dawson and 
Mayo link up with the outside world through the Northwest Territories and 
Edmonton. 
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The route ordinarily taken to enter the territory is from Skagway, Alaska, on 
the south, thence by the White Pass and Yukon Railway to Whitehorse, and by 
river boat to Dawson. 


Confederation had been consummated for thirty years before Yukon came into 
meteoric prominence as one of the great mineral areas of the world. This prom- 
inence was due to the discovery of the Klondike placer gold fields, the development 
of which reached its peak in the decade 1897-1906. 


Yukon has produced over $200,000,000 worth of gold since the Klondike rush, 
but the old placer claims, operated with cradle, pick and shovel have given place 
to consolidated holdings worked with hydraulic dredges and other modern machinery. 
Silver, lead, copper, tungsten and coal are known to exist in paying quantities, and 
of late years the development of the silver-lead ores of the Mayo district has been 
one of the major factors in the growth of lode-mining enterprises. There is 
a hydro-electric installation of 13,200 h.p. in the Yukon Territory, but this is only 
a small proportion of the possible installation which will be developed as required. 

Although fishing, agriculture (including fur-farming), and some lumbering are 
carried on as auxiliary industries, the future of the Yukon is inevitably bound up 
with mining development. 


Subsection 2.—Provincial Public Lands.! 


In the Maritime Provinces, in Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia (except 
the Railway Belt and the Peace River Block) the public lands have been admin- 
istered by the Provincial Governments since Confederation. With the transfer 
of the natural resources to the Prairie Provinces and British Columbia, as outlined 
in chapter XX VII, p. 1019 of the 1931 Year Book, public lands in all provinces are 
now under provincial administration. In Prince Edward Island all the land is 
alienated so that there are no provincial public lands. 


Nova Scotia.—All provincial legislation regarding Crown lands and forests 
is governed by an Act passed in 1926, called the Lands and Forests Act. The 
total area of the Crown lands in Nova Scotia is 1,429,482 acres. 


Crown land can only be granted to applicants of not less than 18 years of age, 
desiring the land for their own benefit and for the purpose of actual settlement, 
and for agricultural or grazing purposes, the grant in each case not exceeding 150 
acres. ‘The price of such land is $1 per acre in addition to the expense of surveying. 
The applicant obtains a grant of the land only if he, two years from the date he 
has taken possession thereof, has built a house thereon; has resided upon the said 
land for not less than three successive years; and has cultivated not less than ten 
acres of land thereof. 


Crown land may be leased if the land is of inferior quality, and if the person 
proposing to lease same undertakes to expend money in draining, dyking or develop- 
ing such land. Lands may also be leased if the person proposing to lease same 
undertakes to expend money in the erection of mills and machinery for the manu- 
facture of wood products or pulp. Grants and leases are signed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 


iRevised by the officers of the respective Provincial Administrations. For copies of the detailed 
regulations governing the disposal of provincial Crown lands, application should be made as follows: 
Nova Scotia, to the Minister of Lands and Forests, Halifax; New Brunswick, to the Deputy Minister 
of Lands and Mines, Fredericton; Quebec, to the Deputy Minister of Lands and Forests, Quebec; Ontario, 
to the Minister of Lands and Forests, Parliament Buildings, Toronto; Manitoba, to the ‘Director of Lands, 
Department of Mines and Natural Resources, Winnipeg; Saskatchewan, to the Director of Lands, Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, Regina; Alberta, to the Publicity Commissioner, Edmonton; British Co- 
lumbia, to the Deputy Minister of Lands, Victoria. 
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The Minister of Lands and Forests may grant licences to cut timber on the 
ungranted land of the Crown, on payment of such dues as may be in his discretion. 
The cutting licences are subject to regulations and restrictions prescribed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


New Brunswick.—The area of New Brunswick is about 17,863,000 acres. Of 
this the Crown holds about 7,500,000 acres, most of which is timber land. The 
province is essentially a wooded country, and will in all probability always derive 
a large part of its revenue from forest industries. Practically all the Crown 
timber lands are held by licence for the cutting of timber, most of these licences 
expiring in 1933, subject to a renewal for an additional 10 years; or pulp or paper 
licences may be issued for a term of up to 50 years where the licensees have under- 
taken to erect or enlarge pulp or paper mills within a specified period. While 
it may safely be said that the bulk of the Crown lands are better suited to lumber- 
ing than agriculture, yet there are still some Crown lands well suited to mixed 
farming, which may be taken up by prospective settlers. The maximum allowed 
to any one settler is 100 acres, and he is required to reside on the land three years 
and cultivate ten acres of the same before obtaining a grant. For some of the best 
lands there is a charge of $1 per acre, in addition to the settlement duties already 
referred to. The charge may be paid in four annual instalments. The Provincial 
Government controls hunting throughout the province and angling in non-tidal 
waters within the province. Fishing in tidal waters is, however, under the control 
of the Dominion Government. 


Quebec.—In Quebec the area of public lands subdivided and unsold on June 
30, 1930, was 8,463,816 acres. During the year ended June 30, 1931, 64,135 acres 
were surveyed; 116,325 acres reverted to the Crown; 200,386 acres were granted 
for agricultural and industrial purposes, etc.; adding to the acreage available at 
June 30, 1930, the area surveyed and the areas that reverted, and deducting sales 
and grants, there remained subdivided and unsold on June 30, 1931, 8,448,890 
acres. Agricultural lands in 100-acre lots are available for settlement upon pre- 
scribed conditions at 60 cents per acre, on application to the Department of Coloniza- 
tion, Game and Fisheries. 


Ontario.—Public lands in the province of Ontario are administered by the 
Department of Lands and Forests, Parliament Buildings, Toronto. 


In Old Ontario, that is that part of the province below the French river and 
lake Nipissing, which comprises an area of approximately 77,000 square miles, 
there are still available for the settler public lands suitable for agriculture, but 
the bulk of the good agricultural land vested in the Crown is in northern Ontario, 
which has an area of 335,000 square miles. The suitable lands in southern Ontario 
are chiefly situated in Muskoka and Parry Sound districts and in the counties of 
Haliburton, Peterborough, Hastings, Frontenac, Lennox and Addington, and 
Renfrew. In northern Ontario the suitable lands are in Nipissing, Timiskaming, 
Cochrane, Sudbury, Algoma, Thunder Bay, Kenora, and Rainy River districts. 


The Department maintains Crown Land Agencies at different points through- 
out the districts in which the Crown lands are available for supervision of the 
settlement of the lands and for the receiving of applications and other duties in 
connection therewith. A list of the Agents, giving their respective addresses, is 
found in a Departmental booklet entitled ‘Settlers’ Lands in Ontario”, copies of 
which may be obtained on request from the Department at Toronto. 
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In northern Ontario the townships which are open for sale are subdivided into 
lots of 160 acres each, with the exception of Cochrane and Timiskaming districts, 
where the area to which an individual is entitled is 80 acres. 

Conditions under which sale lands throughout the province may be obtained 
involve personal residence for at least 6 months in each year; payment of one-quarter 
of the purchase price, which is 50 cents per acre, with the application, the remainder 
being spread over three years with interest at 6 p.c.; and the clearing and cultivation 
of a prescribed acreage in addition to the construction of the necessary habitations. 
Proxy regulations enable an individual to purchase a lot of 160 acres and place an 
agent in residence, but the duties in such case to be performed before the issue 
of patent are double those required in ordinary purchases. When a purchaser 
has completed his duties, made payment in full, and obtained his patent, he may 
make application for an additional parcel in some cases, for which a further patent 
may be obtained, for pasture purposes, and there is no necessity to construct addi- 
tional buildings on the additional parcel provided the applicant is in residence on 
and cultivating the parcel already patented. 

Free grant land is available in certain sections of the province. These lots 
consist also of 160 acres for the most part. No purchase money is required, but 
the following duties must be completed: 15 acres to be cleared and under cultivation; 
house to be erected with dimensions of at least 16 ft. x 20 ft.; actual and continuous 
residence on the land from time of location to issue of patent; mines and minerals 
and timber other than pine go with patent. Returned soldiers, on production of 
discharge certificates, may make application and sale lands can be allowed to them 
under free grant conditions. 

Public lands may also be leased or the use of the same be obtained under 
licence of occupation for specific terms at nominal rates for ahege raising, ranching 
and other purposes. 

Many fine sites are available for the erection of summer homes and for the 
enjoyment of summer pastimes. The Department issues a booklet entitled “Sum- 
mer Homes in Ontario” dealing with this subject. Copies may be obtained on 
application to the provincial authorities. 

To assist settlers in the northern part of the province, the Department of 
Northern Development, through the Settlers’ Loan Commissioner, makes advances 
up to $500 to settlers to enable them to purchase stock and seed and to improve 
the property. Information with respect to these loans may be obtained direct 
from the Settlers’ Loan Commissioner at Toronto. 

The Department of Northern Development, which comes under the Minister 
of Lands and Forests, administers the roads in northern Ontario, which now total 
approximately 15,000 miles. Inquiries with respect to these roads should be directed 
to the Deputy Minister of Northern Development at Toronto. Hach year this 
Department constructs new roads at the average rate of one mile per day, and in 
the sections served by these roads there are still available, in addition to the free 
grant lands already mentioned, millions of acres of suitable land which can be 
purchased by bona fide settlers at 50 cents per acre. 


Manitoba.—The Provincial Government of the province of Manitoba has 
control of approximately ten million acres of unsold land, of which one million 
consists of school lands. The greater portion of these lands was recently transferred 
to the province by the Dominion Government; a considerable part of them is 
situated in the eastern section, the inter-lake area, and west and northwest of lake 
Manitoba. 
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Intending settlers and others are afforded the choice of selecting from this 
unsold area lands suitable for grain crop, mixed farming or stock raising; and for 
the purpose of placing the lands within easy reach of all, the terms of sale have 
been set at 10 p.c. cash, balance over a period of 10 years, with interest at 6 p.c. 
Much of this land is situated within reasonable distance of rail facilities and in 
organized communities, thereby affording splendid opportunities to prospective 
purchasers. 


Large areas of these lands, particularly in the northern section of the province, 
are ideal for grazing purposes on a large scale. Intending ranchers may lease large 
tracts up to 10,000 acres, over a period of years, at 4 cents per acre. This industry 
has been sadly neglected in recent years, and now affords excellent opportunities 
to prospective ranchers. The Provincial Government also possesses large areas of 
marsh lands particularly adapted to muskrat farming, an industry which is now 
becoming firmly established in Manitoba-by reason of the very favourable climatic 
conditions and abundant supply of the various roots and grasses upon which the 
muskrat thrives. These areas may be leased but not sold. The length of lease 
may be arranged to suit the lessee. ‘The province also controls a few partly improved 
properties which may be purchased on very easy terms. These lands are situated 
in the better farming districts. 


The province controls very attractive recreational areas in the eastern and 
northern sections, within easy reach of motor highways. These summer resort 
areas may be either purchased or leased on very attractive terms. 


For further particulars application should be made to the Director of Lands, 
Law Courts Building, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Saskatchewan.—The Provincial Government of the province of Saskatchewan 
has control of approximately seventeen million acres of surveyed lands. Forests 
and timber berths comprise nearly seven million acres. Grazing lands consist of 
about three and one-half mlllion acres. There are two million acres of unsold school 
lands and at least three million acres available for provincial land settlement. 


Intending settlers in the province of Saskatchewan must be British subjects 
by birth or by naturalization or through the naturalization of the father. Residence 
in the province of Saskatchewan for a term of at least four years is a necessary condi- 
tion of eligibility for entry. Provincial land settlement entries are disposed of 
under easy terms of payment. ‘The terms of the sale have been set at 10 p.c. cash 
and the balance is payable over a period of twelve years with interest at 6 p.c. 
The minimum price is $1 per acre. The greater part of the provincial lands are 
situated in the parts of the province north of Township 36. Residence for a term 
of four months in each of three years, and at least twenty acres of breaking must 
be performed for the settlement entry. A habitable dwelling of a value of not 
less than $60 must be erected on the land for which entry was made. 


Lands which are suitable for grazing purposes only are disposed of under 
grazing lease, but, if the area is less than one section, such area is disposed of under 
the regulations as pasture lands and the minimum price is set at $1 per acre. 
Pasture lands are only sold to settlers in the immediate vicinity. 


Provisions are made for disposal of areas for fur-farming purposes and a con- 
siderable industry has grown up in this province, particularly in respect of muskrat 
farming. Water areas with the adjoining land necessary for the purpose of fur 
farming, to the extent of not more than six hundred and forty acres, may be leased 
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for this purpose. A fee of $10 must accompany each application for a fur-farm 
lease. The annual rental for the first three years is twenty-five cents per acre of 
the combined land and water area and for the remainder of the term the rental is 
fifty cents per acre. 


The forest and timber berth areas in the northern part of the province are of 
very considerable extent and there is much merchantable timber available for 
disposal through the Forestry Branch of the Department of Natural Resources. 
The water areas in the province amount to about 8,784,000 acres. The water 
powers are located chiefly in the northern part of the province. There is a Fisheries 
Branch, in charge of a competent supervisor, in the Department of Natural 
Resources. There are considerable coal areas, deposits of sodium sulphate and of 
fireclay as well as favourable structures for petroleum and natural gas in the southern 
part of the province, while the Precambrian rocks which have proved rich in metallic 
minerals in other parts of Canada are exposed over large areas in the northern part 
of the province. The mining industries are in their infancy in this province. 


Applications for further particulars should be made to the Deputy Minister, 
Department of Natural Resources, Regina, Saskatchewan. 


Alberta.—In accordance with new regulations effective with the passing of 
control of the lands from the Dominion to the province, all available surveyed 
lands in Alberta, included in the Edmonton, Peace River and Grande Prairie land 
agencies, are held for homestead settlement only by those who have been resident 
in the province for a period of not less than three years, who have attained the age 
of 17 years and who are British subjects or who declare their intention of becoming 
such. Applicants must have resided in the province for at least twelve months 
within the three years immediately preceding the application for homestead rights. 
Residents under this regulation who had prior to Jan. 1, 1925, obtained certificate 
of title for a homestead under provisions of the former Dominion Land Act, may 
be granted right to enter for a second homestead within the prescribed areas. 


Any member of His Majesty’s forces who was a resident of the province previous 
to the time of his enlistment and who served in an actual theatre of war during the 
Great War may enter for a soldier grant within the prescribed areas. 


A fee of $10 is payable with each application for a homestead, second home- 
stead or soldier grant and a further sum of $40 shall be payable before obtaining 
title. 


The areas included in the Edmonton, Peace River and Grande Prairie land 
agencies embrace practically all the available land for homestead purposes in the 
portion of the province north of the capital city and are generally held to be adapt- 
able for the highest type of mixed farming. 


Provision is made for leasing, for grazing, of lands which are unsuitable for 
agricultural purposes. These leases are granted to British subjects by birth, 
naturalization or repatriation, for a period of 10 years. Companies applying for 
leases must be incorporated under the laws of Canada or the province of Alberta 
with the president, vice-president and a majority of the directors British subjects. 


Grazing leases are also granted on land of all classes located 50 miles from a 
railway, on condition that the lease may be cancelled by one year’s notice after 
the lease has been held three years and after a railway has been graded and rails 
laid to within 10 miles of the leasehold. In unsurveyed areas, leases may be grant- 
ed only to those who undertake surveys at their own expense. 
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Leases for 21 years will be granted on lands unfit for agricultural purposes where 
the granting of such leases will not injuriously affect the interests of any bona fide 
established industry in the district. Renewals for 21 years will be granted on 
present leases, provided the inspector finds that such lands are unfit for agriculture 
and that full use is being made of them for grazing purposes and that the granting 
of the extended lease will not injuriously affect any industry established. 

No person or company is permitted to acquire by lease more than 25,000 acres. 
Provision is made for holding land in reserve for community grazing where such 
seems most desirable. Lessees of land are required to maintain stock in the propor- 
tion of one head of cattle or five head of sheep for every 30 acres and it is also required 
that at least 25 p.c. of the stock maintained shall be breeding stock. 

Rentals are based on the value of the land and must be paid one year in advance. 

Application for further details with respect to homestead and lease regulations, 
land available for homesteads, etce., should be made to the Deputy Minister of 
Lands and Mines, Edmonton, Alberta. 


British Columbia.—In British Columbia there are large areas of free grant 
lands. Any British subject, being the head of a family, a widow, a femme sole 
who is over 18 years of age and self-supporting, a woman deserted by her husband 
or whose husband has not contributed to her support for 2 years, or a bachelor 
over 18 years of age, or any alien, on making a declaration of his intention to become 
a British subject, may pre-empt, free, 160 acres of unoccupied and unreserved 
surveyed Crown lands, not being an Indian settlement and not carrying more than 
8,000 feet per acre of milling timber west of, and 5,000 feet per acre east of the 
Cascade range. Fees payable include $2 for recording, $2 for certificate of improve- 
ment and $10 for Crown grant. Residence and improvement conditions are imposed 
and land can only be pre-empted for agricultural purposes. After occupation for 
5 years and making improvements to the value of $10 per acre, including clearing and 
cultivation of at least 5 acres, the pre-emptor may obtain certificate of improvement 
and Crown grant. The fact that an applicant has previously homesteaded in 
another province does not preclude him from pre-empting in British Columbia. 
Unsurveyed lands cannot be pre-empted. 

Homesite lease of an area not exceeding 20 acres, surveyed or unsurveyed, 
may be obtained for occupation and cultivation—this being a provision to enable 
fishermen, miners or others to obtain homesites—at a small rental, under improve- 
ment conditions, including the building of a dwelling in the first year, title being 
procurable after 5 years’ occupation and completion of survey. 

Under the Land Act, vacant and unreserved Crown lands, surveyed. or unsur- 
veyed, may be purchased in quantities not exceeding 640 acres for agricultural 
purposes on improvement conditions. The Minister may require improvements 
to the value of $5 per acre within 4 years of allowance of the sale, and Crown grant 
may be withheld until it is certified that improvements are made. The minimum 
price of first class (agricultural) lands is $5 per acre; second class (grazing) lands 
$2.50 per acre. The purchaser of surveyed lands is charged an additional 50 cents 
an acre for the survey; in the case of unsurveyed lands the applicant must have 
the area he applies for surveyed at his own cost. 

Crown lands are leased, subject to convenants and agreements deemed 
advisable, for agricultural or industrial purposes—for hay-cutting up to 10 years; 
for other purposes, except timber-cutting, up to 21 years; for any industrial or other 
special purpose, with approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, for not 
over 99 years. 
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The Land Settlement Board has selected a number of land settlement areas 
contiguous to the Canadian National and Pacific Great Eastern Railways. Lands 
within these areas are sold on easy terms for farming purposes, conditional upon 
development, prices being usually from $3 to $10 an acre, a small cash payment 
being required and the balance spread over a term of years to suit the purchaser. 
British Columbia returned soldiers are entitled to abatement of $500 on purchase 
price. 

Timber-cutting rights are acquired by timber sale. The applicant locates the 
timber, and, application being made, the area is cruised, surveyed if necessary, 
and advertised for sale by tender. All particulars are obtainable from the Forest 
Branch, Department of Lands. Information regarding water rights for power, 
irrigation, etc., may be obtained by addressing the Water Rights Branch, Depart- 
ment of Lands. 


The Railway Belt and Peace River Block were transferred to the Provincial 
Government on Aug. 1, 1930, so that the area of land administered by the province - 
is now 238,483,200 acres,! of which about 14,945,400 acres have been alienated; 
about 12,350,000 acres are under reserve as timber, coal, grazing and other leases 
and licences; and about 16,700,000 in timber, park, Indian, game and other reserves. 
The total area surveyed at Dec. 31, 1931, was 33,522,973 acres, including 23,024,000 
acres of land surveys, 9,179,620 acres of timber, 688,544 acres of coal lands, 28,548 
acres of phosphate licences and 623,635 acres of mineral claims. The area included 
in cities is 73,950 acres, in district municipalities 906,753 acres, and in village 
municipalities 5,943 acres. 

The area of the province is 238,483,200 acres,! of which 92,800,000 acres is 
above timberline and 91,432,100 acres is forested—39,352,000 acres carrying over 
1,000 ft. b.m. per acre and 17,281,600 acres from 5,000 to 30,000 ft. b.m. per acre. 
The area suitable for agriculture is estimated at 22,608,000 acres. On Vancouver 
island an area of 2,110,054 acres is included in the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway 
land grant, embracing the southeastern portion of the island, and applications 
for lands in this area should be made to the land agent of that railway at Victoria. 


Section 2.—National Defence.: 


Before the outbreak of the war, the Canadian Militia consisted of a Permanent 
Force, which on Mar. 31, 1914, numbered 3,000 officers, non-commissioned officers 
and men, and an Active Militia, which at the same date numbered 5,615 officers 
and 68,991 non-commissioned officers and men. After the outbreak of the war on 
Aug. 4, 1914, successive contingents of troops of all arms were recruited, equipped, 
trained and dispatched by the Canadian Government to Great Britain for active 
service. When hostilities ceased on Nov. 11, 1918, there had been sent overseas, 
for active service in the Canadian Expeditionary Force, about 418,000 officers, 
non-commissioned officers and men.’ 


Organization.—Prior to 1922, three departments of the Canadian Govern- 
ment were concerned with the defence of Canada, viz.: the Department of Militia 
and Defence; the Department of the Naval Service; the Air Board. — 


1As estimated BY the provincial authorities. ‘The Dominion estimate of the area of British Columbia 
as shown on p. 7 of this volume is 227,747,200 acres, of which 3,766,400 acres are covered with water. 
2Revised by H. W. Brown, Asst. Deputy Minister, Department of National Defence. 
’For the detailed expenditures of the Canadian Government on account of war appropriations in the 
fiscal years 1915-21, see the Canada Year Book, 1921, p. 798. 
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During the Session of 1922, the National Defence Act was passed, consolidating 
the Department of Militia and Defence, the Department of the Naval Service and 
the Air Board into the Department of National Defence. This Act became effective 
by proclamation on Jan. 1, 1923. Under it there is a Minister of National Defence 
and a Deputy Minister of National Defence. To advise the Minister there has 
been constituted, by Order in Council, a Defence Council consisting of a President 
(the Minister), a Vice-President (the Deputy Minister), and the following members: 
the Chief of the General Staff, the Chief of the Naval Staff, together with the Adju- 
tant-General, the Quartermaster-General and the Director, Royal Canadian Air 
Force, as associate members. There is also a Secretary of the Council. 


Subsection 1.—The Naval Service. 


The Naval Service of Canada was established by the Naval Service Act, 1910 
(9-10 Edw. VII, c. 43), the main provisions of which were described in the Year 
Book of 1910, pp. xxvi-xxix. 


The Department of Naval Service was amalgamated with the Department of 
Militia and Defence and the Canadian Air Board, to form the Department of 
National Defence, in 1922. 


The Royal Canadian Navy and its Reserve Forces are under the direction of 
the Chief of the Naval Staff, who is a member of the Defence Council. The 
Service consists of:— 


1. Royal Canadian Navy peoaneaea 
2. Royal Canadian Naval Reserve (non-permanent). 
3. Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve (non-permanent). 


Administrative and operational staff for all three forces is provided from the 
Royal Canadian Navy. 


Royal Canadian Navy.—The Royal Canadian Navy has an authorized 
complement of 104 officers and 792 ratings. A large majority of the men of the 
R.C.N. are serving under 7-years’ engagements. A small and steadily decreasing 
proportion consists of specialist gunnery, torpedo, and engine-room ratings, lent 
from the Royal Navy (in 1932 this proportion amounted to only 4-1 p.c.). 


A proportion of the officers of the Royal Canadian Navy serves periodically 
in ships of the Royal Navy, to acquire experience in capital ships, cruisers, etc., 
and training courses are arranged for selected officers at the instructional schools 
of the, Royal Navy,to. qualify in war staff, gunnery, torpedo, wireless and other 
duties. Courses for selected men in the gunnery, torpedo, wireless telegraphy 
and mechanical training schools of the Royal Navy are similarly arranged. 


The ships of the Royal Canadian Navy are:— 


H.M.C.S. Saguenay (destroyer—in commission). 

C.S. Skeena (destroyer—in commission). 
C.8. Champlain (destroyer—in commission). 
.C.S. Vancouver (destroyer—in commission). 
.C.S. Armentiéres (minesweeper—in commission). 
C.S. Festubert (minesweeper—in commission). 
C.S. Ypres (minesweeper—in commission). 
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Naval training establishments, comprising: naval barracks; gunnery drill 
sheds, with all modern appliances for teaching gun-laying, sight-setting, etc.; 
torpedo and electrical schools; parade grounds; and other equipment, are main- 
tained at Halifax and Esquimalt. Naval dockyards, with work shops, etc., for 
refitting and supplying necessary stores to H.M.C. ships, are also maintained at 
Halifax and Esquimalt. 


Royal Canadian Naval Reserve.—The establishment of the Royal Canadian 
Naval Reserve is 70 officers and 430 men recruited from amongst sea-faring person- 
nel. Officers have been appointed to act as registrars at Halifax, Charlottetown, 
Quebec, Montreal, Vancouver. 


Officers and men of the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve attend naval training 
at Halifax and Esquimalt for 42 days for the first year of enrolment and for 14 
days annually or biennially thereafter. They are permitted to volunteer for service 
afloat up to a maximum of six months during each period of enrolment. The 
period of enrolment in the Royal Canadian Naval Reserve is five years. 


Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve.—The establishment of the Royal 
Canadian Naval Volunteer Reserve is 70 officers and 930 men, distributed as follows: 
Halifax (half company); Saint John (half company); Charlottetown (half com- 
pany); Quebec (half company); Montreal (company); Ottawa (half company); 
Toronto (company); Hamilton (half company); Winnipeg (company); Saska- 
toon (half company); Regina (half company); Edmonton (half company); Calgary 
(half company); Vancouver (half company); Prince Rupert (half company). 


Each company or half company is under the immediate command of an officer 
of the R.C.N.V.R., appointed as company commanding officer. The company 
commanding officer is assisted by other commissioned officers of the force. 


A petty officer instructor (a highly qualified ex-petty officer of the Royal Navy 
or of the Royal Canadian Navy) is employed at each company headquarters to give 
instruction to men of the company in gunnery, torpedo, seamanship and other 
naval subjects. 


Each officer and man of the R.C.N.V.R., performs annually a minimum of 30 
drills of not less than one hour’s duration at company headquarters. In actual 
practice 40 to 50 drills have been performed annually by each member of the com-- 
pany. Officers and men also attend from two to three weeks naval training annu- 
ally at the naval bases at Halifax or Esquimalt, or at sea in H.M.C. or H.M. ships. 


Officers and men who can obtain the necessary leave of absence are permitted 
to perform a maximum of four months’ voluntary service during each period of 
enrolment, and a large number have availed themselves of this opportunity of 
gaining extended naval experience under sea-going conditions. The period of 
enrolment and of re-enrolment in the -R.C.N.V.R. is three years. 


Subsection 2.—Military Forces. 


The Militia of Canada is constituted by the Militia Act. The Active Militia 
is divided into the Permanent and the Non-Permanent Militia. 
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Permanent Militia.—The Permanent Force consists of the following units:— 


Cavalry.—The Royal Canadian Dragoons; Lord Strathcona’s Horse (Royal Canadians). 

Artillery.—The Royal Canadian Horse Artillery Brigade (‘‘A’’, ‘‘B’” and ‘‘C’’ Batterie Royal 
Canadian Artillery (Nos. 1, 2 and 5 Heavy Batteries and No. 3 Medium Battery). 

Engineers.— Royal Canadian Engineers (13 detachments). 

Signals —The Royal Canadian Corps of Signals. 

Infantry.—The Royal Canadian Regiment; Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light Infantry; The Royal 
22nd Regiment (a French-Canadian regiment). 

Army Service Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Service Corps (12 detachments). 

Medical Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps (12 detachments). 

Veterinary Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Veterinary Corps (8 detachments). 

Ordnance Corps.—The Royal Canadian Ordnance Corps (12 detachments). 

Pay Corps.—The Royal Canadian Army Pay Corps (12 detachments). 

Military Clerks.—The Corps of Military Staff Clerks (12 detachments).* 


The strength of the Permanent Active Militia is limited by the Amending 
Act of 1919 to 10,000, but at present the limited establishment is less than 3,800. 


Schools of Instruction.—The Canadian Small Arms School is the only school 
which is an independent unit of the Permanent Force, but at all stations of the 
Permanent Force in Canada there are conducted Royal Schools of Instruction. 


Non-Permanent Militia.—The Non-Permanent Militia consists of :-— 


35 Regiments of Cavalry and Mounted Rifles. 
75 Field Batteries, Canadian Artillery. 
15 Medium Batteries, Canadian Artillery. 
11 Heavy Batteries, Canadian Artillery. 
3 Anti-Aircraft Sections, Canadian Artillery. 
15 Field Companies of Engineers. 
2 Fortress Companies of Engineers. 
7 Field Troops of Engineers. 
10 Divisional Signals. 
2 Fortress Signal Companies. 
7 Signal Troops. 
22 Contingents, Canadian Officers’ Training Corps. 
123 Battalions of Infantry. 
15 Machine Gun Units. 
12 Divisional Trains, Canadian Army Service Corps. 
51 Units of the Canadian Army Medical Corps. 
11 Detachments of the Canadian Dental Corps. 
11 Detachments of Canadian Army Veterinary Corps. 
11 Detachments of the Canadian Ordnance Corps. 
12 Detachments and 1 Base Post Office of the Canadian Postal Corps. 


The total establishment of the Non-Permanent Militia is 9,071 officers and 
118,500 other ranks, as shown in the following table:— 


2.—Permanent and Non-Permanent Active Militia in Canada, 1931. 


Permanent Non-Permanent 
Arm of Service. Active Militia. Active Militia. 
Personnel. Horses. Personnel. Horses. 
No. No. No. No. 
Stall and Genera: List. oie sone eect cate ele 47 = - = 
Cavalry and: Mounted Rifles...) Pe. ohare 415 277 14,297 9,341 
HieldvArtillony. pe tnccic horses sche ec Eto coe 409 152 OFT olen 4,810 
Medtum Artillery ss. c ate ne. Lee ee ee ee 51 = 1,993 945 
Heavy Artillery a Anti-Aircraft Sections.. Be 242 2 1,430 45 
PUBPINGOTS S44 3e ta. Gracy SWE Se FES ARE a eo 273 16 3,421 812 
Dipnalas 7. stake kk ei Cee en ee Ry eee 291 2 4,616 2,220 
Railway Corsican e es accocc rk ae ee - = 363 = 
nan try sie SOA Phe ener aaay” Tete ln aia nary | Oates 906 31 75,148 87 
Ocieers’ ram ine Cora «cn. ae adhosteth een ele - = 4,316 - 
Machine Gun Corps). a: : . 1 4eteneet. ee = = 6,516 744 
Asmy Servite Cora. i's soe ee ee 274 48 1,245 310 
Non-Combatants (5.52) e eee, Sane ot ae at 880 - 5,095 688 


si sia ngs reset Gin We. een ieaeiodiaan. ore eat 3, 788 528 127,571 20, 002 
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Reserve Militia.—In addition to the Active Militia, there is also the Reserve 
Militia, a framework designed to serve as a basis for contingent military organization. 
Drill and training are voluntary and entail no expense to the public. 


The reserve formations of the Active Militia, as distinguished from the Reserve 
Militia mentioned above, comprise:— . 
The Reserve of Officers (general list). 


erve unit for each active unit. 
Reserve Regimental Depots (Cavalry and Infantry). 


The reserve units of the Active Militia are intended for the purpose of providing 
for the organization of the officers and men who have completed their service in 
the Active Militia or who have otherwise received a military training. 


On completion of service in the Active Militia men are not posted automatically 
to reserve units. These units are recruited by specific enlistment. 


Military Districts.—For the command, training and administration of the 
Canadian Militia, Canada is divided into 11 military districts, each under a com- 
mander assisted by a district staff. 


Militia Appropriations.—The Militia appropriations for the six fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1927-32, are shown in Table 3. 


3.—Money Voted by Parliament for the Militia, fiscal years ended Mar. 31, 1927-32. 


Item. 1927. 1928. 1929, 1930. 1931. 19382. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Administration............. 325,000 341,000 349,000 349,000 345,000 332,000 
Cadet Services.............. 400,000 500,000 500, 000 500,000 500,000 400, 000 
Contingencies....-........... 32,000 43,000 44,000 44,000 44,000 44,000 
Engineer Service and Works 566,000 803, 900 830,000 830, 000 830,000 736,000 
General Stores.............. 462,000 682,799 988, 800 988,800 | 1,000,300 683, 000 
Manufacturing Establish- 

TRON TAS Aree Le kas 420,000 472,395 587,000 587,000 587,000 550, 000 
Non-Permanent Active Mi - 

Trt sys eS ge Ne eae 1,712,000 |} 2,059,800 | 2,309,000 }. 2,301,100 | 2,324,500 | 2,006,000 
Permanent Force........... 4,860,000 | 4,887,500 | 5,038,000 | 5,045,900 | 5,011,000 | 5,050,000 
Royal Military College..... 365,000 365, 000 375,000 375,000 375,000 386,000 
Topographic Survey........ 35,000 40,000 45,000 45,000 45,000 45,000 

OUAIS.. tcc icc 9,177,000 | 10,195,394 | 11,065,800 | 11,065,800 | 11,061,800 | 10,232,000 
Civil Government.......... 763, 8891 808, 0101 800,505! 850, 755! 849, 8601 832, 2301 
Grand Totals...... 9,940,889 | 11,003,404 | 11,866,305 | 11,916,555 | 11,911,660 | 11,064,230 


1Department of National Defence. 


Subsection 3.—Air Services. 


Under the Act creating the Department of National Defence, the powers, 
duties and functions vested in the Air Board by the Air Board Act of 1919 are 
now administered under the direction of the Minister of National Defence. 


The Air Services have three functions:— 


(1) The air defence of the country. 


(2) The conduct of flying operations for the civil ie airs of the 
Government. 


(8) The control of civil aviation. 
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On July 1, 1927, the Air Services, which up to that date had been administered 
by the Director, Royal Canadian Air Force, under the Chief of Staff, were reorganized 
and divided into two divisions, as follows:— 


(a) Military. 


Royal Canadian Air Force.—The Royal Canadian Air Force, under the 
Chief of the General Staff, administers and controls all military air operations. 
The functions of the Royal Canadian Air Force are as follows:— 


(a) To provide adequate training facilities for all Government Air Services. 


(b) To provide a nucleus air force around which service units can be formed 
in the event of war. 


(c) To build up a reserve of pilots and mechanics. 


The principal station of the Royal Canadian Air Force is at Camp Borden, 
Ontario, with other units at Vancouver, B.C. and Trenton, Ont. 


The R.C.A.F. Station, Camp Borden, provides training for officers and airmen 
_ of the permanent and non-permanent personnels of the R.C.A.F., and also summer 
training for provisional pilot officers. Training is also provided, and trained 
personnel supplied, to the Civil Division of the Air Services. The training covers 
flying and ground subjects, co-operation with military services, and such other 
courses of instruction as may be necessary. 


The R.C.A.F. Station, Vancouver, provides a seaplane training base for the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, as the R.C.A.F. Station, Camp Borden, provides 
training on land machines only. 


The strength of the Royal Canadian Air Force, as at Dec. 31, 1931, was 178 
officers and 709 other ranks. 


(b) Civil. 


To meet the growing needs of civil aviation, the following three branches were 
organized, under the Deputy Minister :— 


Civil Government Air Operations.—This Branch is charged with the carrying 
out of all air operations required by any Dominion Government service, including 
the forest protection, survey and other miscellaneous work now carried out for the 
Departments of the Interior, Mines, Agriculture, Indian Affairs, National Revenue, 
Public Works, Railways and Canals, Marine, Fisheries, etc. The headquarters 
of the Branch is at Ottawa, and its operating bases are as follows:—main bases: 
Winnipeg, Man.; Ottawa, Ont.;  sub-bases: lLac-du-Bonnet, Cormorant Lake, 
Ladder Lake, Man.; Fitzgerald, Alta. Eleven mobile photographic detachments and 
three mobile general purpose detachments undertake air photography and trans- 
portation respectively in all provinces. 


The central stores and workshops for the Civil Division are administered as a 
part of this Branch. These are located at Victoria island, Ottawa. 


Control of Civil Aviation.—The duties of this Branch include the inspection, 
licensing and registration .of aircraft, airharbours, commercial and private air 
pilots, air engineers and air navigators. In addition to these duties, the location 
and construction of air routes and matters connected with airship services are 
administered in this Branch. 
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Civil aviation in the Dominion has had its chief development in connection 
with the exploration and conservation of the natural resources of the various 
provinces, including forest protection, aerial photography and the transport of 
men and supplies to remote points and mining districts. Nineteen regular air mail 
routes are now in operation. 


On Dec. 31, 1931, there were in force certificates and licences as follows: private 
air pilots, 292; commercial air pilots, 366; air engineers, 346; registration of aircraft, 
495; airharbour licences, 78. (See also “Air Navigation”, pp. 575-577, in the 
chapter on Transportation and Communications.) 


Aeronautical Engineering.—The Branch undertakes the technical duties for 
both Military and Civil Divisions. The Chief Aeronautical Engineer acts as Con- 
sulting Engineer to the Department of National Defence and is responsible for 
all questions of design, airworthiness of aircraft, equipment, works and buildings. 
and other similar technical duties. 


Subsection 4.—The Royal Military College. 


The Royal Military College of Canada was founded in 1876 by the Honourable 
Alexander Mackenzie, Prime Minister of Canada. Since its foundation, 2,264 
gentlemen cadets have been enrolled, and of this number 198 are now in attendance. 


The Royal Military College has a very distinguished record in connection 
with the War. Of the 914 graduates and ex-cadets who served, 353 were granted 
commissions direct from the College, and 438 enlisted with a view to obtaining 
commissions; 156 ex-cadets were reported as killed in action, died of wounds, or 
missing. Ex-cadets of the College won the following honours and decorations: 
1. Victoria Cross and 3 recommendations for the Victoria Cross, 106 Distinguished 
Service Orders, 109 Military Crosses, 2 Distinguished Flying Crosses, 62 other 
British decorations, 42 foreign decorations. Three Canadian and one Australian 
divisions were commanded by graduates of the College. 


Ex-cadets who have served in the Army, either in the regular forces or during 
the Great War, include 1 general, 5 lieutenant-generals, 17 major-generals, and 
29 brigadier-generals or brigadiers. Eleven knighthoods have been conferred on 
ex-cadets for distinguished service. 


The establishment of the College, as stated in the Act of 1874 (87 Vict., c. 
36), was “for the purpose of imparting a complete education in all branches of 
military tactics, fortifications, engineering and general scientific knowledge in the 
subjects connected with and necessary to a thorough knowledge of the military 
profession, and for qualifying officers for command and staff appointments”. In 
addition to the foregoing, the course of instruction is such as to afford a thorough 
practical and scientific training in civil engineering, surveying, physics and chemistry, 
English and French. Strict discipline, combined with physical training, riding, 
drill and outdoor games, forms part of the curriculum. 


The College is situated on a beautiful peninsula, one mile from Kingston, 
with the Cataraqui river emptying into the St.Lawrence river at its junction with 
lake Ontario on the one side, and Navy bay on the other. The grounds include 
about 500 acres. The buildings of the College proper are situated on the above- 
mentioned peninsula, comprising 60 acres. The remainder of the grounds, on which 
stands the historic Fort Henry, is at the disposal of the College for use as a training 
area. On the point of the College peninsula is situated Fort Frederick, built in 
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1837 when Kingston became the capital of Canada, the fort comprising a portion 
of the defences of Kingston. ‘The College is under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of National Defence, and is inspected annually by an advisory board composed 
of leading Canadian citizens, both civil and military, which makes its reports and 
recommendations to the Minister of National Defence. The staff is composed of 
a commandant, a staff-adjutant, and a competent staff of civil and military professors 
and instructors. 


A four years’ course leads to a “diploma with honours” or “diploma” or a 
“certificate of military qualification”. A number of commissions in the Canadian 
Permanent Force and the Royal Canadian Air Force, as well as commissions in 
the British Regular Forces, the Indian Army, and the Royal Air Force, are offered 
annually to graduates; and for cadets who desire to obtain commissions in the 
Royal Canadian Navy a limited number of naval cadetships are available each 
year to cadets who successfully complete the first two years’ studies and who were 
under 18 years of age at the time of entry into the College. In addition, one 
inspector’s commission in the Royal Canadian Mounted Police is open each year 
to a graduate. To those graduates joining the British Army, the privilege of one 
year’s seniority is granted in the British or Indian Armies. This has been arranged 
in order to equalize the seniority of graduates of the Royal Military College of 
Canada with those of the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich or the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst, since the courses at the latter institutions are shorter than 
the Canadian. | 


The principal Canadian universities admit recommended graduates to the 
fourth year of their civil engineering courses and to the third year of other engineering 
courses; and some of the universities admit graduates to the third years of arts 
and science courses. 


The R.M.C. diploma is accepted by the Law Societies and Bar Associations 
of Ontario, Nova Scotia, Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, British Columbia and 
Alberta, as the equivalent of a B.A. degree for admission to the study of law. The 
Dominion Association of Chartered Accountants likewise accepts R.M.C. graduates 
as registered students under the same conditions as university graduates. 


Entrance to the College is on a competitive basis. Candidates are required 
to pass a rigid medical examination, and to have obtained junior matriculation 
or an acceptable equivalent. 


Applications for admission to the College should reach The Secretary, Depart- 
ment of National Defence, Ottawa, before May 31 of each year. 


Section 3.—Public Works. 


Since Confederation and before, the constructing department has been known 
as the Department of Public Works. In 1879 the railways and canals were placed 
under the control of a new department, the building and maintenance of penitentiaries 
were transferred to the Department of Justice, the maintenance and construction 
of lighthouses to the Marine and Fisheries Department, and the smaller drill halls 
and armouries to the Department of National Defence. The work of the Depart- 
ment of Public Works is now divided into three principal branches, viz., the Engi- 
neering Branch, the Architect’s Branch and the Telegraph Branch. 


1Revised by J. M. Somerville, Assistant Secretary, Department of Publie Works. 
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Engineering.—The Engineering Branch conducts the construction and repair 
of wharves, piers, breakwaters, dams, weirs, bank and beach protection works; 
the improvement of harbours and rivers by dredging; the construction, maintenance 
and operation of Government dredging plant; the construction and maintenance 
of graving docks; the construction and maintenance of interprovincial bridges 
and approaches thereto, also of bridges on highways of national importance in the 
Northwest Territories; the maintenance of military roads, also hydrographic and 
ordinary surveys and examinations, inclusive of some precise levelling and geodetic 
measurements which are required for the preparation of plans, reports and estimates; 
river gaugings and metering; the testing of cements and materials of construction; 
the licensing of international and interprovincial ferries; and the control of works 
constructed in or over navigable waters by authority of the Navigable Waters 
Protection Act. | 


Architecture.—The Architect’s Branch constructs and maintains Government 
buildings, post offices, customs houses, examining warehouses, and constructs 
quarantine, immigration and experimental farm buildings, armouries, military 
hospitals and drill halls, and telegraph offices. 


Telegraphs.—The Telegraph Branch has control over the construction, 
repair and maintenance of all Government-owned telegraph lines and cables. 
These lines are located in the provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, 
Ontario, Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia and the Yukon. (See also 
pp. 604-607.) 


Graving Docks.—There are 5 graving or dry docks built and owned by the 
Canadian Government. The dimensions of these docks are shown in Table 4. 
The dock at Kingston, Ontario, is under lease to the Kingston Shipbuilding Company. 
The dock at Lauzon, Quebec, east of the old dock, is 1,150 feet long, divided into 
two parts (650 and 500 feet respectively) and 120 feet wide with depth of 40 feet 
at high water. It cost about $3,850,000. Under the Dry Dock Subsidies Act, 
1910 (9-10 Edw. VII, c. 17), several docks have been subsidized by payments of 
3 or 33 p.c. per annum on the original cost for a given number of years, as shown in 
Table 5. 


4.—Dimensions of Graving Docks Owned by the Dominion Government. 


Width at— Depth of | Rise of Tide. 
Location. Length.|———___—____——_| Water |————— 
Coping.|Bottom.| Entrance.} on Sill. | Spring. | Neap. 
ft {t ft ft. ft ft ft 

Lauzon, Que. ‘‘Champlain’’............. 1,150 144 105 120 40-0 H.W. 18 13-3 
BMA UG. LiOTBO» <5. 0. o5.0 x kta uae « 600-3 100 59-5 62 25-8 H.W. 18 13-3 
‘Esquimalt, B.C. (old dock)............ 450-7 90 41 65 29:0 H.W.| 7 to 10} 3 to 8 
MES ST icetth al sh Ole ee nee Seen e See en 1,150 149 126 135 40-0 H.W.| 7 to 10} 3 to 8 
BerPREASR IN cre oer scree wakes cre oe wri ee 343-6 79 47 55 16-0 - - 
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5.—Dimensions and Cost of Graving Docks Subsidized under the Dry Dock Subsidies 


Act, 1910. 
Depth 
Location. Length.| Width. | over ite Subsidy. 
ilj. ; 

ft. ft. te $ 
Colimigwood Nowd, Onts.c.< aerg.oec oe eee 515-8 59-8 14-8 500,000] 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
CollingwoodtNow2; Ontinoes weet eee 413-2 95 19-2 306, 965] 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
(ROrtsATtMUs. © nba erie ee eer er nea ae eee 708-3 77-6 16-2 | 1,258,050} 3 p.c. for 20 years. 
Montreal, Que., floating dock, ‘‘Duke of Con- 

EIT d SLD avRCRe ohn Sean Oar eto rth alas Sete aioe 601 100 31-5 | 3,000,000} 33 p.c. for 35 years. 
Prince Rupert, B.C. (floating dock)..........] 600 100 32 2,199,168] 33 p.c. for 35 years. 
Saint: Johns N« Bike yaa ee eRe, comes re 1,150 133 40 5,500,000! 43 p.c. for 35 years. 
North Vancouver, B.C. (floating dock)...... 556-5 98 28 2,500,000] 43 p.c.-for 35 years. 


Expenditure and Revenue.—Table 6 shows the expenditure and revenue 
of the Public Works Department of the Dominion Government, for the fiscal years 
1926-1931. For the fiscal year 1931 the expenditure was $33,371,613, as compared 
with $25,607,523 in 1930—an increase of $7,764,090, largely accounted for by 
expenditures for harbours and rivers, dredging and public buildings. 


6.—Expenditure and Revenue of the Public Works Department for the fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1926-31. 


EXPENDITURE (exclusive of Civil Government Appropriations). 


Item. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Harbour and river works...| 6,296,293 | 3,835,914 | 4,198,905 | 5,230,360 | 7,980,558 | 11,785,509 
Dredging plant, etc......... 2,350,225 | 1,918,798 | 2,879,559 | 3,106,638 | 3,310,953 4,305, 126 
Roads and bridges ......... 304,074 9,717 38, 629 38, 896 84,495 190,383 
AIT DOTES See eee yeahs ee - - 84, 251 540,976 780, 144 93, 214 
Pubitesbuildines teres 7,778,324 | 6,984,720 | 8,252,449 | 9,902,676 | 12,304,578 | 15,792,574 
‘Lelecraplise ss 7a aren ya tee 856, 144 802,495 840, 451 893, 888 885, 871 928,975 
Miscellancous.......--0-k 0. 245,061 199,309 302,170 236, 042 260, 924 275, 832 

Totalseye.o.. cse 17,830,121 | 13,750,953 | 16,596,414 | 19,948,576 | 25,607,523 | 33,371,613 

REVENUE. 

Gravine docks:an.as ae 85,382 120, 402 87,322 102,065 121, 909 117, 759 
Fients Site, Ceicce nee ar, eer 130,594 | - 96,315 101,571 97,114 116, 697 103, 353 
Ole oT APIS wien cen ne sone 294,181 309, 488 298, 663 356, 485 356, 469 242,441 
Casual revenue.............. 154, 535 108, 605 98,435 83,311 67, 130 93, 304 
Gries eter eae. sie 4,543 1,048 1,361 1,358 1,318 2,823 

Totalsscosne th eet: 669, 235 635, 858 587, 352 640, 333 663, 523 559, 680 


Section 4.—The Indians and Eskimos of Canada. 
Subsection 1.—The Indians of Canada.! 


The Indians of Canada who are wards of the Department of Indian Affairs 
number about 108,012, their numbers varying slightly from year to year. A small 
yearly increase is evident, however, and the popular notion that the race is dis- 


1Revised by T. R. L. MacInnes, Acting Secretary, Department of Indian Affairs. 
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appearing is not in accordance with facts. Before they were subjected to the degenerat- 
ing effects of European civilization and the devastating results of the many colonial 
wars, the numbers of the Indians were undoubtedly larger, but any reliable informa- 
tion as to the aboriginal population during either the French or the early British 
régime is non-existent, and there is no adequate basis for a comparison between 
the past and present aboriginal populations. An interesting sketch of the progress 
of the Indians of Canada since Confederation will be found in the Report of the 
Department of Indian Affairs, 1927. 

Administration.—Indians are minors under the law, and their affairs are 
administered by the Department of Indian Affairs under the authority of the Indian 
Act. This Department is the oldest governmental organization in the Dominion, 
dating back to the time of the conquest. It was originally under the military 
authorities, and did not become a part of the civil administrative machinery until 
1845. By section 5 of the British North America Act, 1867, the Indians of Canada and 
the lands reserved for them came under the control of the Dominion Government, 
and in 1873 an Act of the Canadian Parliament (R.S.C., ce. 81) provided that the 
Minister of the Interior should be Superintendent-General of Indian Affairs and as 
such have the control and management of the lands and property of the Indians 
in Canada. The aim of the Department of Indian Affairs is the advancement of 
the Indians in the arts of civilization, and agents have been appointed to encourage 
the Indians under their charge to settle on the reserves and to engage in industrial 
pursuits. 

The system of reserves, whereby particular areas of land have been set apart 
solely for the use of Indians, has been established in Canada from the earliest 
times. It was designed in order to protect the Indians from encroachment, and to 
provide a sort of sanctuary where they could develop unmolested until advancing 
civilization had made possible their absorption into the general body of the citizens. 

Reserves have been set aside for the various bands of Indians throughout 
the Dominion, and the Indians located thereon are under the supervision of the 
local agents of the Department. The activities of the Department, as guardian of 
the Indians, include the control of Indian education, health, etc., the development 
of agriculture and other pursuits among them, the administration of their funds 
and legal transactions and the general supervision of their welfare. 

The local administration of the Indian bands on the reserves scattered through- 
out the Dominion is conducted through the Department’s agencies, of which there 
are in all 116. The number of bands included in an agency varies from one to more 
than 30. The staff of an agency usually includes various officers in addition to 
the agent, such as medical officer, clerk, farm instructor, field matron, constable, stock- 
man, etc., according to the. special requirements of the agency in question. The 
work of the agencies is supervised by the Department’s inspectors, each inspector 
having charge of a certain number of agencies. Expenditures upon destitute 
Indians are made by the Dominion Government, either from public funds or from 
the tribal funds of the Indians themselves. 

The Indian Act provides for the enfranchisement of Indians. When an Indian 
is enfranchised he ceases to be an Indian under the law and acquires the full status 
of citizenship. In the older provinces, where the Indians have been longer in 
contact with civilization, many are becoming enfranchised. Great discretion, 
however, is exercised by the Government in dealing with this problem, as Indians 
who become enfranchised lose the special protection attached to their wardship, 
so that it is necessary to guard against premature enfranchisement. 
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Treaties.—In the older eastern provinces, the history of the Indians has 
been one of slow development with that of the community. In western Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces the situation has been different. There the rapid spread 
of civilization made it necessary to take prompt and effective measures to protect 
the moral claims of the Indians, which are recognized by the Government. Accord- 
ingly, treaties were entered into with the Indians, whereby the latter ceded to the 
Crown their aboriginal title and interest in the country. In consideration of such 
cession the Crown agreed to set aside adequate reserves, make cash grants, provide 
per capita annuities, give assistance in agriculture, stock raising, hunting, trapping, 
etc., as particular circumstances might require, provide education for the Indian 
children, and otherwise safeguard the Indians’ interests. These treaties have 
been made from time to time as occasion arose and as new territories were opened 
up. No treaty has been made with the Indians of British Columbia, but their 
welfare has received no less attention from the Government on that account. 


Government Expenditure.—On Mar. 31, 1931, the capital of the Indian 
Trust Fund, which a year earlier had amounted to $13,856,521, had decreased to 
$13,764,581. The amounts expended from the Consolidated Revenue Fund were 
as follows: voted by Parliament for the purposes of the Department, $4,644,076; 
annuities by statute, $222,143. 


Statistics.—Statistical tables of population, school attendance, income and 
agricultural activities of the Indians in Canada follow. In Table 7 the populations 
for 1871-1931 are compiled from reports of the various censuses since Confederation, 
while the statistics and other information in the remaining tables are taken from 
the latest Annual Report of the Department of Indian Affairs. The Department of 
Indian Affairs takes a quinquennial census of Indians under its control, 7.e., those 
who are wards of the Department, whereas census figures include all persons of 
Indian origin. For 1929 the Department reported that such Indians increased in 
number from 104,894 in 1924 to 108,012, or by nearly 3 p.c. in the quinquennium. 
The figures of the decennial census include some thousands of persons of Indian race 
who are living off the reserves as ordinary citizens of Canada. 


7.—Indian Population of Canada at the Decennial Censuses of 1871-1931. 


Province or Territory. 1871.1 1881.1 18912, 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
Prince Edward Island........ 323 281 314 258 248 235 233 
INOW SCOM AM sa icc eee 1, 666 2,125 2,076 1,629 1,915 2,048 2,191 
New Brunswick.............. 1,403 1,401 1,521 1,465 1,541 1,331 1,685 
(Quebec ss Hix. alse. cose ee ces 6, 988 1,510 13,361 10, 142 9,993 11,566 12,312 
Ontarioret ee eee 12,978 15,325 177915 24, 674 23,044 26,436 30,368 
British Columbia. . 2.3 ...5. 23,000 25, 661 34, 202 28,949 20, 134 22018 24,599 
MANILODA. 2 acti tee (216; 277 7,876 13, 869 15,417 
Saskatchewan................ 26,304 11,718 12,914 15,268 
Albertans 35... 8 an ee ee 56,000 56, 239 51,249 11, 630 14,557 15,258 
Wukon-Cerrtory: >.) ee onole 1,489 1,390 1,543 
Northwest Territories........ : 14,921 15,904 3,8734 4,046 

Totals ioe... Ges! 102,358 | 108,547 | 120,638 | 127,9413) 105,492 | 110,596 | 122,920 


1Census figures in the organized provinces and estimates for the rest of Canada. 


*Racial origin not taken in 1891; the figures have been taken from the report of the Department of 
Indian Affairs of that year. 


3Includes 34,481 “‘half breeds’”’. : 
4The smaller Indian population of the Northwest Territories in 1921 is to be ascribed to the extension 


of the boundaries of Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba in 1912, This also accounts for the increase in the 
1921 Indian population of these provinces. 
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Indian Education.—The educational work of the Department is now very 
extensive. In the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931, a total of 352 Indian schools 
were in operation, including 80 residential schools for Indians with an enrolment 
of 7,831, and 264 day schools for Indians with an enrolment of 8,425 Indian pupils, 
also 8 combined public and Indian schools, with 159 Indian pupils enrolled. The 
total enrolment in the Indian schools has increased from 12,799 in 1915-16 to 16,415 in 
1930-31 and the average attendance from 8,080 to 12,231, or from 63-1 p.c. to 74:5 p.c. 
of the enrolment. Continuation and high school work is now being taught in 
several of the day and residential schools. ‘The amount spent on Indian education 
in the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931, was $2,754,395. 


8.—Enrolment and Average Attendance of Pupils at Indian Schools, fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1916-31. 


Residential Schools. Day Schools. Total. 
| | - | Percentage 
Yocal A A A id 
ear verage Average verage ttendance, 
Enrolment. 4 ¢tendance.| Enrolment. 4 ttendance.| Harolment.| 4 t¢ondance. 

ea ae 4,661 4,029 8,138 4,051 12,799 8,080 63-1 
EY Re BEY 4,520 4,149 7, 658 4,136 12,178 8,285 68-0 
MODS y erte vies 4,692 4,081 7, ta 3,797 12,413 7,878 63-5 
TOUS Otek 4,640 4,014 tole 3,587 11, 952 7,601 63-6 
1057414, sees Be» 4,719 4,133 7,477 3,516 12,196 7, 649 62-7 
KA ee 4,783 4,143 (RCH ED 3,931 12,558 8,074 64-3 
TOZAn Sere. se 5,031 4,360 7,990 4,308 13,021 8, 668 66-6 
1923 5,347 4,695 8,376 4,411 13, 723 9,106 66-4 
NODA rine od ce che 5,673 4,856 8,199 4,332 13, 872 9,188 66-2 
1 Ld TO es Fa 6,031 5,278 8,191 4,601 14, 222 9,879 69-5 
ADO B ckete sre asters 6,327 5, 658 8,455 4,940 14, 782 10,598 71-7 
VQ2T oete.«: She a0 6,641 5,881 8,069 4,660 14,710 10,541 71-7 
DOS a sand toe 6, 795 6,043 8, 223 4,823 15,018 10, 866 72°4 
1029 55. Jae. 7,075 6, 282 8,272 4,976 15,347 11, 258 73-4 
M930. Sie: PhS 7,302 6,476 8,441 5,103 15, 743 11,579 73°6 
ga Pay gees oa 7,831 6,917 8,584 5,314 16,415 12,231 74-5 


Economic Advancement of the Indians in the Past Decade.—The Indians 
of Canada have made remarkable progress in economic status during the past 
decade. When the fact is kept in mind that the Indians, unlike the whites, are 
not increasing rapidly in numbers, the significance of the figures which follow will 
be better appreciated. The area of the land under cultivation by Indians was 
237,228 acres in 1931, as compared with 173,198 acres in 1916. Their live stock in 
1930 included 39,430 horses and 50,012 cattle, as compared with 35,315 horses and 
37,188 cattle in 1916. The total income of the Indians was $8,138,489 in 1930, as 
compared with $6,241,497 in 1916. If the Department’s annual estimate of the 
number of Indians is used, the per capita figure of income is $75 in 1930 as compared 
with $59 in 1916. Information showing the acreage and value of Indian lands 
in 1931, the crops raised in 1930, the live stock owned by Indians in 1930, the 
sources and values of the income of Indians in 1930, is given by provinces in Tables 
9 to 12. 
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9.— Acreage and Value of Indian Lands, by Provinces, 1931. 


Land 
Total Land 
Province Acreage of Spi ae : under aes 
ae Reserves. Cult watt Cultivation. Tande 
acres. acres. acres. $ 
Prince, Waward sieland ane.Ao ee eek eee ee 1, 668 424 318 20,000 
NIG WEIS COUIA oe mee rote ine at Cec epee eas cea eer eae 19,194 2,533 852 102,425 
New Brunswick ecole oie ae oh Sas Teas Bi fetta 1,123 428 78,048 
Que be Ge scc ce ctee war ee ed oe eet ee 193 , 941 19, 687 11,608 1,529,800 
Ontarioes estat Lee AERO RE Raa LANCER RACE 1,009,199 79, 220 59,201 4,938, 466 
Manitabants.s: c¢6aeee Moen. ee ee ee oe 474, 653 124, 649 14,006 3,025, 222 
Saskatchewanist2 a2. Gaitnd. te). eee Ae eta. ee eae 1,368, 562 768 , 034 52,193 14,318, 923 
Alber tater ae ees ene ere on eee rer eer a 1, 281,030 870, 897 72,394 18,190,391 
Britishi@olumbiawy 42) Feige. a eee oe ee 734, 720 261, 189 26,228 12,587,461 
MAURO Sa eae ree ee ed eS - - = 
Totalsie re ee ree 5,120,719 | 2,127,756 237,228 | 54,790,736 


10.—Areas and Yields of Principal Field Crops of Indians, by Provinces, 1930. 


Province. Wheat. Oats. Other Grains. 
acres. bush. acres. bush. acres. bush. 
Prince Edward Island....... 20 210 70 1,320 = - 
INovarScotias. ie ker oe. ot. - - 60 922 5 40 
New Brunswick............. 2 20 113 1, 685 19 203 
Quebect ioe’ fhe. eee: 160 1, 722 1,694 30,563 319 3,825 
Ontarioxns:ecrer ser ee 1,400 20,346 12,449 285, 942 3,380 75, 650 
Manitoba...... OA dete 2,343 38, 835 2,805 57,496 3,048 34,418 
Saskatchewan............... 16, 663 277,173 10, 820 232, 609 4,547 78,474 
Albertadsck tenes odode 20,082 258, 195 7,504 152,021 961 17,878 
British Columbia........... 2,138 41,043 3,220 64,215 204 2,848 
Yukon and N.W.C.......... - = = < = = 
Totalsia. 5... a8 42,808 637,544 38,735 | 826,773 12, 483 213,336 
Fodder, 
a 
k culti- 
Province. Peas, Beans, etc. Potatoes. Other Roots. ato: 
wiid, 
etc. 
acres. bush, acres. bush. acres. bush. tons. 
Prince Edward Island........ - - 20 1,550 1 300 85 
INiOova Scotigt ents... oheeee 18 156 169 4,337 25 789 661 
New Brunswick.............. 10 117 76 3,920 16 1,707 178 
Quebeo i tebeecs 4 eee 118 791 928 19,442 56 2,416 4,347 
OnGariO oo Ve tees on 746 10,827 1,908 67,310 914 20,385 28,061 
Manitoba nan oes - - 470 37,960 48 1,170 21,068 
Saskatehewan.........<....5. - - 330 19,247 62 2,590 33,901 
Miberta noes MGS Ae - - 266 14, 083 52 1,765 22,037 
British'Columbia=...9..0-:. 413 8, 802 1,720 |} 158,891 369 23,582 22,941 
Yukon and N.W.1........ - - = - - ~ 
Motalsivey hos pied. 1,305 20,694 5,887 32,675 1,543 54,704 133,279 
11.—Numbers of Farm Live Stock of Indians, with Total Value, by 
Provinces, 1930. 
: Value of 
Province. Horses. Cattle. Poultry. | Live Stock 
and Poultry. 
: No. No. No. $ 
Princesa wardelsland. csctat een eee een ee 16 28 150 2,300 
Nova Scotia. Salsdaus rece! Bi sladavarenopera = agt Rede Serre een ee 44 230 607 13,030 
INGw BrunswiCky-c.ccce nt. oe cee see Mean hee 24 50 322 5, 626 
CABG eens stae Aah vee Sea asa emae ten eee 721 3,790 11,154 123 , 028 
ORGAP Oo hog do or suew- sie Hane eS RGR Gel Sal nev Acs ee 4,439 13121 71,513 617, 480 
INES TNUO DS ie ore ce ae Maka, We rae gee OS a pee Qe eae 2,362 ~ 3,411 4,937 262,333 
SASKALCIOW. Ol cter ascie cccumenas Meee ee Meteo eee te ee 6,179 7,674 12,230 559, 245 
DUROREASES A. ice - seme cords foe 1 th abrr eerie es « hei, aarp 14,819 9,179 5,480 5e1 19%, 
BritiehiGolum biat.+ sso maker ee 10, 826 12,529 29,291 809, 783 
BY Omran GIN WW cals topsesr nce lei Ti ea A leat ra - = < 3 


ROUANS 230), ok isc SR eee 39,430 50, 012 135, 684 2, 964, 022 
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12.—Sources and Values of Income of Indians, by Provinces, 1930. 


Value of— Re- Earned by— 
Provi eat ari EREe: mies ——————— yeaa - ou 
rovince. arm ee rom , ncome 

Products,| Sold or | Wages | Land | qiching | Uunting | ther | of 
eye a man Earned. | Rentals. Trapping.| tries. Indians.1 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
i Baal SH Ia ape Vageewe te 2,100 400 1,000 - 750 450 | 4,200 8,900 
Nova Scotia. poe, id ne 13,110 1,770 44,745 107 2,375 4,495 | 25,190 93,542 
New eiageeige ge aie 9,700 340 30,100 75 4,700 2,450 | 7,425 57,533 
Quebec.. Bi. ae 63, 493 8,407 | 303,060 12,160 5, 423 142,555 | 82,202 641,279 
Ontario.. Famers CUO 39,500 782,685 27,056 219, 623 125,370 {242,740 | 2,365,352 
Manitoba............ 154,738 88, 256 169, 295 1,001 90,095 165,409 | 44,300 794,295 
Saskatchewan....... 278,522 70,679 98,876 3,730 23 , 892 184,792 | 43,259 857,738 
Allertaceincuet ets. 236,719 79, 184 120,359 19,744 15, 130 128,255 | 48,707 848, 227 
British Columbia....} 436,112 89, 655 742, GAG 23,770 | 582,412 242,706 |157, 715 2,329,273 
N.W. Territories..... - - - 25,350 | 117,000 142,350 
Totals.......|1, 700,820 | 378,191 |2,292, 766 87,643 | 969,750 |1,113,482 |655,738 | 8,138,489 


1TIncludes income received from timber, and annuities earned as interest on Indian trust funds. 


Subsection 2.—The Eskimos of Canada.! 


Unlike the Indian tribes, which are scattered throughout Canada, the Eskimos 
are limited to the Northwest Territories, chiefly the northern fringe of the main- 
land and the Arctic Archipelago. The Eskimo is a nomad but lives for the most 
part along the Arctic littoral, not wandering far inland, since he depends for his sub- 
sistence largely on marine mammals and fish. The administration of this race 
was carried on along with that of the Indians prior to 1927, but on Aug. 31 of that 
year the Government transferred the care of the Eskimos to the Northwest 
Territories and Yukon Branch of the Department of the Interior. This transfer 
was largely influenced by the fact that the administration of the Territories and 
natural resources (which had long been under the Department of the Interior) and 
of the Eskimo inhabitants were closely allied and corn be more nly 
carried on together. 


Officers of the Northwest Territories and Yukon Branch and the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police made a careful estimate in 1927 of the numbers and 
locations of all Eskimos in Canada. The result placed the total at 7,103, located 
as follows: Baffin island, 1,513; vicinity of Hudson bay and strait, 3,202; Central 
Arctic, 438; Western Arctic, 1,650; Yukon Territory, 300. 


The Department of the Interior has accomplished much in the way of pro- 
viding medical care and regular inspection of the Eskimos, the setting aside of 
wild-life preserves for native use, and the establishment of permanent stations 
in the Arctic Archipelago from which regular patrols are made by the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police. 


Section 5.—Pensions and other Provisions for the Welfare of 
War Veterans.? 


Pensions Division.—In previous issues of the Year Book, a full description 
has been given of the work of the Pensions Division of the Department of Pensions 
and National Health. 

1 Revised by the Dominion Lands Administration, Department of the Interior. 


z weoer™ by E. H. Scammell, Secretary, Pensions Division, Department of Pensions and National 
ealt 
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The Annual Report for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931, shows an increase 
in the number of ex-members of the forces who received in-patient hospital treatment, 
the number being 15,519 as against 12,939 in 1929-30 and 12,147 in 1928-29. The 
Department maintains eight hospitals which are situated in the following centres: 
Halifax, Saint John, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, Toronto, London, Winnipeg, Calgary 
and Vancouver. The sheltered employment workshops are still operated at Hamil- 
ton, Montreal, Halifax and Vancouver, and one shop by the Red Cross Society at 
Victoria. 


The Pension Division of the Department is responsible for the administration 
of returned soldiers’ affairs under the Pensions and National Health Act, and the 
War Veterans’ Allowance Act. It also is responsible for all payments under the 
Pension Act. 


The following is an epitomized statement of the manner in which the funds 
appropriated by Parliament have been dealt with, and also sets forth the cost 
of administration and the adjudication of pensions in amount and percentage. 


Direct payments to men and dependants..............0cccccveccc ccc cee eceees $ 50,491, 852 
Payments for services to men and dependants..............cceeeceeecececeees 4,858,955 
Capital expenditures. cote cscnte ae Sere eee eR ee ee 128, 438 
Payvmentsito outside Oreanizations.c. Leen ie ee eee 53, 123 
Recoverable expendituresses ssie. cee ser ee eee. Seen are 231,947 
Revenue—Insurance premiums. .............. 000s cece cece ee eeeee $ 1,791,542 
Casuals Sos OR ee Dee ee  ABPAEB SE 
————$ 1,904,078 
$ 57,668,393 
Administration expenses............. Bo eo Sioa. 6.6 eho APTS iota oe eae acre eee 1, 444, 868 
$ 59,113,261 
Expense of the Board of Pension Commissioners, Federal Appeal Board, 
Veterans’ Bureau, Pension Tribunal and Pension Appeal Court............ 713,156 
$ 59,826,417 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE. 


General departmentaladministrations esse ee nee eee eee eco $ 1,444,868 
Pereentage—Departmental administration...¢........50.cc0c.secdcsceevseeet 2-415 p.c. 


Adjudication of Pensions. 


‘Board of Eension Commissioners. =. dur eat eee ee $ 412,884 

Hederal*Appeadl Board Ses nets. So ee es Ae nde ee 99, 209 

‘Veterans Bureau. sas... See: ceo d de ear oe ee eee 76,173 

Pension Tribunals. eect ee Or ee ee 108, 990 

Pension Appeal i Court... critic tae Bele oxo ee ER ae ee 15,897 
OO 713,156 

Percentage—Adjudication of pensions..........cccpscccccccccccccccccccsecces 1-192 p.c. 

Total administration and adjudication expense..............ceeceecccecescees $ 2,158,024 

Percentage—All expense sactacic cose ois er vee oa ie oa ene 3-607 p.c. 


The Board of Pension Commissioners for Canada.—The Board of Pension 
Commissioners is responsible for the adjudication and award of pensions in respect 
of disabilities connected with military service and the award of pensions to the 
dependants of those who have died. It consists of three members and operates 
under the authority of the Pension Act. 


The following statements illustrate the growth of the activities of the Board 
of Pension Commissioners:— ; 

The number of disability awards in force at Mar. 31, 1931, shows an increase 
of 9,673, being due, in the main, to the reinstatement, as provided by the 1930 
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amendments to the statute, of awards in cases in which final payments had been 
accepted. A comparatively slight increase, namely, 32, is found to have taken 
- place in the number of dependent pensions in force. The reinstatement of dis- 
ability awards in final payment cases, usually involves the payment of additional 
pension for several dependants, including the pensioner’s wife, children, and in 
many instances, dependent parents. 


The number of medical examinations for pension purposes carried out during 
the fiscal year was 31,208, representing an increase of 5,511, which to a large extent 
was due to reinstatement of awards in final payment cases. 


The total liability in respect of pensions under the Pension Act for the fiscal 


year ending Mar. 31, 1931, was $40,211,726, which is an increase of $2,409,216 
over the liability for the preceding fiscal year. 


13.—Pensions in Force as at Mar. 31, 1918-31. 


Dependants. Disabilities. Total. 
Fiscal Year. — a a SS ee ee 


No. of | riability. | pN°:°f | Liability. | pNo: of -| Liability. 


Pensions. Pensions. Pensions. 
$ $ $ 
UL USS HES SS as ie ea eee 10,488} 4,168,602 15,335]. 3,105,126 25,823) 7,273,728 
BT ee cre oe ita gre ists sibusid: avast 16, 753 9,593,056 42,932 7,470, 729 59,685| 17,063,785 
POZO Pe SASS . oka als aes 17,823] 10,841,170 69,203] 14,335,118 87,026) 25,176,288 
tis Sait ciate © eR eng 19,209} 12,954,141 51,452} 18,230,697 70,661} 31,184,838 
SOLS Meee oN re ON ows Se 19,606) 12,687,237 45,133} 17,991,535 64,739] 30,678,772 
(USP abs A ee 19,794) 12,279,621 43,263} 18,142,145 63,057| 30,421,766 
Oe reer mPa cs cisvare bucks ncelers 19,971) 12,037,848 43,300] .18,787,206 63,271} 30,825,049 
UES ee en ait, sein let nan ae 20,015}. 11,804,825 44,598} 19,816,380 64,613] 31,621,205 
De yd bese oot. Biv gn ge 20,005} 11,608,530 46,385| 21,456,941 66,390} 33,065,471 
BD ear t Pats as oes 19,999) 11,419,276 48,027) 22,811,373 68,026} 34,230,649 
Ur esis S Siete "9 eo © 2-4 Ce eee ee ae 19,975) 11,209,351 50,635} 24,374,502 70,610) 35,583,853 
RS ACTS ALS S Ae ka ae ee od 20,002} 11,090,158 54,620} 26,095,150 74,622} 37,185,308 
BUST Oath, late a Agee er eR 19,644) 10,742,518 56,996] 27,059,992 76,640) 37,802,510 
188 | lao ee eee agen seo: een eee 19,676} 10,985,518 66,669} 29,226,208 86,345) 40,211,726 


The following are the figures of disability and dependent pensions of bene- 
ficiaries under the Pension Act as at Mar. 31, 1931:— 


Total number of disability pensions, temporary.................. 41,031 
Total number of disability pensions, permanent................06 25, 638 
MROLALOAT oe prot hie ec AE Moke setae Remo Poe T Oe nee 66, 669 
Total number of dependent pensioners— 
ad COV hace Ce ec hee Bact Sars ieee BON sit arias tage sare eer eps ymtie a ah 8,590 
GROAN ee ee ee TE aah ss Meee ee Pere e he 11,086 
POR cer tare seis oat ete acevo ie ete aie ia Gio ekersher cs) eoeeh S Roeie, drekrosteta broige seeretetnee 19, 676 
Cin de Lote yrs a tae OP een is has Lote tc cs veico ee Oe 86,345 


‘Number of persons in receipt of benefits under the Pension Act as at March 
31, 1931:— 


MBHISMIE  DONSIONOLR Soc r eters ice coc cece cee nee ee eee te es 66, 669 
Wise bility PenstONeLrs WV ess: os os os Lists) sles db bale wy te wyele alee elelee « 48,794 
PINAL Y DONSIONSTS. COLICGTON: , ssi vice one «oss nee ceil vials © skine'en sic’ 85,812 
Disability pensioners’ other relatives...............ssseeeeeeeees 1, 669 
Disability pensioners’ (widowers, section 22-9 Pension Act)...... 232. Sreace 
SA EDBNA ONG POUR ONCLD ssi: «o's. asiselv eaten ciebenata esta i Cealolaus’ ele'a cue 19, 676 
Dependent pensionors’ children&. 166.34 20.8 .5o8 Pea Sesh. Seiden es 5, 829 
Other relatives in addition to main dependant................... 1,657 


27,162 
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SUPPLEMENTARY AWARDS. 


Disability— 
Militia Pension Act (sections 48 and 49, Pension Act)......... 30 
Supplementary to awards paid by Great Britain (sections 45 
and.47, sensionsA Ct) eee eet ies eka ee eee 267 
R.N.W.M. Police Supplementary (section 48, Pension Act) .. 3 in0 
Dependants— 
Militia Pension Act (sections 48 and 49. Pension Act)......... 8 
Supplementary to awards paid by Great Britain (sections 46 
and 47 RensionpAct)i.cts: sates an ee eee eee ee 62 
Supplementary toawards paid by Belgium (section 46, Pension ; 
IL)! cise etka phe Saas ee Bee Oe See See eee 
saute eae: to awards paid by France (section 46, Pension a 
CER. ATES. Te RG, SR, Fie see oe 
Snoplomentary to awards paid by Italy (section 46, Pension , 
Feta etre ee le AR a a PONE, 7 Rat dress Ste darts i co 0 
Grand sVotalass seis sak: ae ae eect ee ee 230, 744 


Rates of pensions for all ranks were published in tables on pp. 960-2 of the 
1925 Year Book, to which the reader is referred. 


Pension Tribunal.—The Pension Tribunal, appointed in accordance with 
the amendments to the Pension Act, passed in 1930, came into operation on Oct. 1, 
1930, by the appointment of a Chairman and eight members. 


Arrangements were made at once for staff at head office of the Tribunal at 
Ottawa, and for the district offices located as follows: Eastern District, Ottawa; 
Central, Toronto; Mid-West, Winnipeg; Western, Vancouver. 


An endeavour was made to hold sessions in as many centres as possible, 
restricted, however, to those centres in which the Veterans’ Bureau had prepared 
applications. Sessions were held during the period Oct. 14-Mar. 31 at the following 
centres: Ottawa (2), Toronto (3), Montreal (2), London (2), Kingston, Brock- 
ville, Campbellton, Amherst, Moncton, Saint John, Fredericton, Kentville, Halifax, 
New Glasgow, Sydney, Charlottetown, Newcastle, Quebec, Belleville, Cornwall, 
Owen Sound, Guelph, Kitchener, Stratford, Woodstock, Chatham, Windsor, Brant- 
ford, Hamilton (2), Niagara Falls, Gravenhurst, Orillia, Peterboro, Winnipeg (2), 
Regina, Calgary, Yorkton, Saskatoon, Edmonton (2), North Battleford, Prince 
Albert, Melfort, Moose Jaw, Sault Ste. Marie, Sudbury, North Bay, Medicine 
Hat, Lethbridge, Kamloops, Vancouver (2), Victoria (2). Five applications 
were heard daily by each Tribunal, sitting five days in the week. 


During the period ended Mar. 31, 1931, the tribunal gave consideration to 
1,582 applications, which were disposed of as follows:— 


Heard and completed— 


Hayoura ble to). too-applcant-as see ene nate eae ireoer 590 

Unfavourable to the applicant2eq-2) ee ee oe eee 721 

Wit bolrawin Rita. tua heer hea na id ee ees 122 
a 1, 438 

Heard, but not completed— 

I SCisions PENGin"g see eek ahte he eierac COP oe Ret oy 83 

Applications ‘adjourned +,).c. 0 oh ccs ate one tae eee ee 57 

Disagreements asitoidecisionass. 4. «a. sec tent atone 9 ‘ 


The total number of applications referred to the Tribunal for hearing during 
the period ended Mar. 31, 1931, was 10,759, of which number 1,582 had come 
before the Tribunal, 2,033 were reported by the Veterans’ Bureau as ready for 
hearing and 7,144 as not ready. 
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Pension Appeal Court.—This Court was not fully constituted until the middle 
of January, 1931, so that sittings were not commenced until the first week in 
February. Between that date and Mar. 31, the Court dealt with 241 appeals. 


Veterans’ Bureau.—Pursuant to legislation passed in 1930, a Veterans’ Bureau 
was organized as a branch of the Department and came into active operation on 
Oct. 1, 1930. A Chief Pensions Advocate was appointed with headquarters at 
Ottawa, and District Pensions Advocates were appointed in principal centres 
throughout the country. First and foremost the duty of the Bureau is to act as 
soldiers’ friend, particularly with regard to claims for pension. Its functions in 
detail are:— 

1. To receive from the Board of Pension Commissioners, from individual 
applicants, from soldiers’ organizations, legal representatives or any other source, 
claims for pension and to conduct correspondence and maintain records pertaining 
thereto. 

2. To direct the work of District Pensions Advocates in the district offices 
of the Department throughout the country; to provide adequate service to applicants 
wherever they may live. 

3. Through the Pensions Advocates to approach each case from the point of 
view of the claimant and to prepare it as a lawyer prepares a case for his client. 
This involves obtaining a complete statement of claim from the applicant; study 
of the record; advice to the applicant as to further proceedings; collection of evid- 
ence, including medical testimony, industrial records and information from other 
sources relating to the claim. 

4. To prepare a written statement of claim and an argument, for inclusion in 
the record. 

5. To consult with Commission Counsel prior to formal hearing of the case 
with a view to admitting points which may properly be admitted by both parties, 
thus facilitating judicial proceedings. 

6. To represent the applicant and to plead the case before the Board of Pension 
Commissioners, the Pension Tribunal and the Pension Appeal Court, including 
examination of expert medical witnesses and others. 

7. To appear before the Pension Appeal Court at all hearings for consideration 
of any application which may be brought before the court either on behalf of an 
individual applicant or generally, including applications relating to the interpretation 
of the Pension Act or regulations and to be responsible for proper representation 
of the soldiers’ interests. 

8. The standardization of preparatory work to provide for the same standard 
of service to the soldiers in all parts of the Dominion. 

9. To collate general medical and legal information relating to pensions for 
distribution to District Pensions Advocates. 


To sum up, it is the function of the Veterans’ Bureau to organize, train and 
direct a corps of specialists in pension law so equipped as to give authoritative and 
skilful counsel to soldiers and their dependants seeking to establish claims and to 
bring forward the soldiers’ viewpoint in all matters of interpretation and policy 

pertaining to the general administration of the Pension Act. 


During the period Oct. 1, 1930, to Mar. 31, 1931, 14,333 applications were 
referred to the Veterans’ Bureau, of which 2,107 were referred to the Pension Tri- 
bunal for hearing. This enabled the Pension Tribunal to arrange sittings in all 
principal centres within a few months of its organization. ; 


38298—60 
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Owing to the very large number of applications received it was necessary 
to give priority to the most urgent claims. Accordingly all applications were 
classified in the following general classification :— 


1. (a) Applicants who were seriously ill and not in receipt of pension. 

(6) Death claims on behalf of widows, dependent children, dependent 
parents and other dependants, preference to be given to those without resources. 

2. (a) Applicants in receipt of a small pension who are seriously ill from another 
injury or disease on account of which pension is not being paid and who are other- 
wise without resources. 

(b) Mental cases in institutions provided there are dependants without 
resources. 

3. Minor disability cases not in receipt of pension. 

4. Minor disability pensioners not included in Class 2 (a) above and all other 
entitlement applications including section 12 claims on account of disabilities 
usually considered to be of congenital origin. 

5. Assessment, retroactivation and other claims of this nature (if within the 
jurisdiction of the Tribunal). 

It was found that more than half of the applications dealt with belonged to 
Class 3, while Class 1 cases were next in order. 

War Veterans’ Allowances.—The War Veterans’ Allowance Act, enacted in 
May, 1980 (Chapter 48), became effective Sept. 1, 1930. 

The object of this legislation is to relieve from necessity the aged or totally 
incapacitated veteran whose resources or income are insufficient to provide for his 
‘adequate maintenance. 

The recipient must have attained the age of sixty years or be permanently 
unemployable by reason of physical or mental disability, and have been domiciled 
in Canada for the one year immediately preceding date of application. 

He must have served in a theatre of actual war or, in the alternative, be in 
receipt of a pension or have accepted a final payment in lieu thereof for a disability 
of 5 p. c. or more. 

In the case of ex-members of the Imperial or Allied Forces, they must have 
been domiciled in Canada at the time of their enlistment. 

The maximum payable to a single man or widower without children is $240 
per annum and for a married man or widower with dependent children who is 
residing with his family, $480. 

Any income in excess of $125 per annum in the case of a single man or $250 
in the case of a married man is deductible from the allowance payable. 

The Act, therefore, enables the committee to supplement the income of a 
single man up to $365 per annum and that of a married man up to $730 per annum. 

The Veterans’ Allowance Act provides for administration by an independent 
committee known as the War Veterans’ Allowance Committee comprising a chair- 
man and two other members. 

Provision is also made in the Act for liaison with the Department of Pensions 
and National Health by authority enabling the deputy minister, or in his absence 
the assistant deputy minister, to act as an additional member. 

Representation of the returned soldiers at large is also provided by authority 
for appointment of one other member, not on the staff of the Department. The 
General Secretary of the Canadian Legion has been appointed under this authority 
in an honorary capacity. 

The Department, under the direction of the committee, furnishes medical 
©“xaminations, investigations in the towns and cities, and the necessary quarters and 
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personnel to enable the committee to perform its work, and makes payment of 
allowances in accordance with the committee’s decisions. 

Rural investigations are conducted through the courtesy of the Soldier Settle- 
ment Board. 


14.—Domiciliary Detail and Annual Liability of Recipients of War Veterans’ 
Allowances as at Mar. 31, 1931. 


Veterans. Dependants. 
Resident in— a] | T otal. 
No Amount. No Amount 
: $ $ 
Montroal District: Seto ere te eS: 224 72,694 2, 960 73, 654 
Ee bs BCG Seon tac erayy, te yitoaeks 152 55,593 - - 55,593 
“GE TT SRD ALAS Sacra Renae thr wen ll eee alias 128 41,079 2 960 42,039 
Toronto District........... VEST SEERA 470 161,611 1 480 162,091 
PONT DETR C Ga elt ene oie kc © aE 0 cx 129 46,713 - - 46,713 
WanhnipesPrstricts: . ree eee Se 218 70,316 1 480 70, 796 
RP DINtTICh ac eee Se aoe ota in Sea woes oo 116 36,978 2 960 37,938 
NOMIC ALUMOISITICG: pene ce ote cose ee vec eines 179 55, 743 ye 960 56, 703 
MANCORVeE CD IStMCe. 3.066 Seon). Bie. os ‘ 515 163,718 - - 163,718 
West samt John Districts. i432 « diecosy hs Bor 88 29,240 = - 29, 240 


POEM 508s. % CUS gie ws Han oe eee 2219 733, 685 10 4,800 738, 485 


15.— Distribution According to Rank on Discharge and Percentage. 


Rank. No. Amount. | Percentage. 

ELV ACO PRETO TOE o cichc bine ice ere oe aes ra a cig ER Sie Oat vied afi 2,011 661,300 90-13 
Nercoanicy, sire reer rel re eed. i. cavachins . eis thaws tec edaiae «cle 172 58, 758 8-01 
NVAMT HE MOTT COR Wer es fare oe ye on ck cine ee teres aoe | 1 4,957 0-67 
MRCUCOH AAG 10d ee PAA Gets Shae tit osee nk ate Nw acid ham ha eters du Bale ae 13 4,805 0:65 
BE Gets ere TR Ree cc Pe ie og ae fie c PE MRE Seen Sale rear cles have ae 8 2,785 0-39 
RS Ce eee tae. Peta rk TAs Retr CaP aie cok tes aes fae PERE: 3 1,080 0-15 
SP DUSIS eee en ss cs meshes Pepe GARE hrottsrobk Sea gaeeee ae 2,219 7133, 685 100-00 


16.—Age of Recipients at the Time of the Award. 


Years of Age. No. Years of Age. = Not Years of Age. No. 
Ci a ae Sa ee ee Dip lligd Orca cos Nii bcahe ee decay C4. tO carats aot ae oaks Cae 36 
SER ee ee Pe ee hee. 5 BNROG ae ee cane raakis Mae DA hair. Ae aris eee ee ket ie 20 
or) oe 8 a ee ne Deeb) Rt Resa. Se Eee AAsai Sater res. ter free h O87 eee 30 
{AOD ate Bea ACORN aren coe ces ree Sb Woo aces pak eens 28 
hcincu de: Gag aera ran Sad (hylan tors SeaeRe ote rei ae OR Toe ee eek ne eos 12 
pot CSC See eee pel RS Tae ae nee ae ae Oe ae ee Sa: uo liateate eth cham Robby se 11 
DOL aay cer os eos Sr LOS Oe cick lente Face DSMNIOU. ak. torrie: Rares oe 1 
US) Oe <p) Re Oe ae Shan Bee os. ae OAL Boer LOD. 5.seae SM TES 1 
(hike See ee BS RDN) beter Se ees te ee ee 25 
Moe cite dane Seams <a DOERR DOL iar i Steer AG oem ae 26 Total uso essa. 25219 
LOE A Re aS Sa 19 7M Ness a eH ee 5 Ue a eae Ye 16 
FA | oh ies es ee ee ae HY eal VE <a apne ie Aa 24 
TOMEI GLARE. Ek BEST A] GUST PU a 30 
GU te sete hr the ata Gtk Mees tins te cea, ates 28 
lo A SIE od aan UTEP HAD Ferns bs eee Casas 42 || 60 years and over...... 1,347 
Gddostaciss xc & ee eee SOME 44 oA racers th eercmelews 30 
Geter oaks i. ty oh Rs i ee a oR aaa Doe) UNGGTO0L... caer eas 872 
ie hic Seek? SAE aie eee Ty |e as oe Te 21 
i? a AS eee Lape PALS Sy) etek os iar cewae 29 
SY DES a ee 173 OPO 22D. AEE oe Bg?) 20 2,219 
ee ry ES SE 180 BO anc ees ote he 31 
Lg ye Siegen AOO Rag st eA tone eee 19 || Average age—57-68. 
GO ei tires. She ot MBSE OGAARC Rts teh icketels.. Meee 29 


Returned Soldiers’ Insurance.—The Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act of 
1920 was placed under the jurisdiction of the Board of Pension Commissioners 
for Canada. The Board confines itself, however, to the issue of policies and to 
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the supervision and adjudication of claims. All collections and payments are 
made by the Department. No applications under the Statute could be received 
after Sept. 1, 1923, but its operation has been extended from time to time, and 
applications may now be received until Aug. 31, 1933. 

During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931, 1,757 applications for policies 
were received, of which 1,644 were accepted and 113 refused. The number of 
policies issued, including some in which applications had been accepted prior to 
the commencement of the period under review, was 1,672. 

The total number of policies in force on Mar. 31, 1931, was 29,013, representing 
an insurance of $64,314,952. During the fiscal year the premium income was 
$1,791,542, interest was $331,919, making a total of $2,123,461. Expenditure 
during the year, in respect of death claims, cancelled insurance and surrendered 
policies, amounted to $842,911. The total number of death claims to Mar. 31, 
1931, was 2,478, amounting to $6,633,579. ‘The balance on hand as at Mar. 31, 
1931, was $9,249,236. 


Section 6.—Soldier and General Land Settlement.! 


In the fall of 1930, a comprehensive survey of the operations and administration 
of soldier and general land settlement was undertaken by the Minister of Immigra- 
tion and Colonization, with the object of increasing the efficiency of the organization 
and decreasing administration costs. | 

The work of land revaluation, which reduced the accounts of soldier settlers 
by $7,476,092, has been completed, and the legislation of 1930, granting 30 p.c. 
reduction of the indebtedness of soldier settlers, meant a further writing down of 
settlers’ accounts to the extent of $11,318,014. These two enactments involved a 
reduction of $18,794,107. 

Reorganization of the Service was completed early in 1931. Formerly it 
consisted of a Board of three Commissioners, nine executive branches at Head 
Office and eleven district offices, with a total staff of 526. It now functions under 
a single Director and three executive branches. This reorganization effected a 
diminution of staff by 158 and a salary cost reduction of $270,264. The number 
of motor cars was reduced by 48. ‘Total reduction of annual administration costs 
was $330,274. In the conduct of reorganization care was taken that there should 
be no elimination or curtailment of services essential to settlers. 

As formerly, the Soldier Settlement of Canada conducts the work of soldier 
settlement under the Soldier Settlement Act of 1919 and amendments, and general 
land settlement as the Land Settlement Branch of the Department of Immigration 
and Colonization. 

Under the Soldier Settlement Act, 24,491 soldier settlers were established on 
the land with loans. At the end of 1931 there were 11,612 soldier settlers, 5,184 
civilian settlers, 2,383 British family settlers, 226 civilian settlers on reverted 
British family farms and 3,409 farms on hand for resale. ‘Two thousand two hundred 
and seventy-three loans have been repaid in full. There are now 19,405 active 
settlers as well as 3,409 parcels of land, or a total of 22,814 farms under adminis- 
tration. 

There has been a reduction in gross loans from $145,220,320 to $63,383,228, 
accounted for as follows: paid into the Dominion treasury in principal and interest, 
$49,270,197; written off settlers’ accounts by remedial legislation, $21,721,977; 
deducted on account of losses sustained in the resale of land and chattels, $10,844,918. 


i Revised by C. W. Cavers, Soldier Settlement of Canada. Figures are as of Dec. 31, 1931. 
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Under the three thousand family scheme, 3,346 families came forward from 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland for settlement, of which 170 withdrew from 
the scheme before receiving advances and 1,075 withdrew after contracting loans, 
a total of 1,245 withdrawals. There are now 2,070 families operating farms under 
this scheme; 13 families have repaid their loans; 18 families have not yet received 
a loan. 

Under the New Brunswick five hundred British family scheme, 359 families 
- have been settled during the past four years. 

In the autumn of 1930 a policy of colonization within Canada was instituted 
and extended in the spring of 1931 by way of co-ordinated effort with the colonization 
departments of the railways and later through co-operation with provincial coloniza- 
tion departments. Since October, 1930, the Land Settlement Branch has placed 
5,676 single men in farm work and settled 978 families on vacant soldier settlement 
farms, exclusive of those placed by the railways, bringing the grand total to 12,990 
single men and 6,343 families. 

Since 1930, the field staff of the organization has been utilized to carry out, in 
rural districts, investigations of applications for allowances under the War Veterans’ 
Allowance Act of 1930. The Department had made 4,171 investigations up to 
Dec. 31, 1931. Investigations also have been conducted in connection with special 
pension cases and pension applications. 


Section 7.—Department of the Secretary of State.1 


The Department of the Secretary of State was constituted in its present form 
in 1873, through the merging of the previously-existing offices of the Secretaries 
of State for Canada and for the provinces. The Secretary of State is the official 
mouthpiece of the Government as well as the medium of communication between 
the Dominion and Provincial Governments, all correspondence between the Govern- 
ments being conducted by him with the Lieutenant-Governors. He is also the 
custodian of the Great Seal of Canada and the Privy Seal as well as the channel 
by which the general public may approach the Crown. 

The Secretary of State is also the Registrar-General, registering all procla- 
mations, commissions, licences, warrants, writs, and other instruments issued under 
the Great Seal and the Privy Seal. He is further charged with the administration 
of the Companies Act, the Canada Temperance Act, the Naturalization Act, 
the Boards of Trade Act, the Trade Unions Act, the Ticket of Leave Act. The 
following information on these subjects kas been secured in the course of admin- 
istration. 


Charters of Incorporation.—The number of companies incorporated under 
the Companies Act and amending Acts during the fiscal year 1930-31 was 898 
with a total capitalization of $562,613,797. Supplementary letters patent were 
granted during the year to 301 companies, 114 of which increased their capital stock 
by the aggregate amount of $153,524,400; 39 decreased their capital stock by 
$50,604,545; the remaining 148 were granted supplementary letters patent for 
various purposes, such as changing names, extending powers, etc. The total © 
capitalization of new companies plus the increase of capital of ex'sting companies 
amounted to $716,138, 197. 

In Table 17 will be found the number and capitalization of companies incor- 
porated during the years 1900-31. 


M Revised by Thomas Mulvey, B.A., K.C., Under Secretary of State, Department of the Secretary 
of State. ; 
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17.—Number and Capitalization of Companies Incorporated under the Companies 
Act and Amending Acts during the calendar years 1990-07, and the fiscal years 
ended Mar. 31, 1908-31. 


New Companies. Old Companies. Gross Old Companies. Net 
Increase Increase 
Year Canital. Increase in Decrease of 
Number Z a Number in Capital- | Number in Capital- 
Neen Capital. ization. Capital. ization. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
1900 Fees 53 9,558, 900 - | 3,351,000} 12,909,900 - - 12,909,900 
JOOLS Tete 55 7,662,552 - | 3,420,000] 11,082,552 - - 11,082,552 
1902. neers 126 51,182,850 - | 5,055,000] 56,237,850 - - 56, 237, 850 
SOS Seereoses acy 187 83, 405,340 — | 5,854,520) 89,259,340 - - 89,259,340 
1904: wot. 4 206 80,597, 752 - | 3,366,000) 83,963,752 - - | 83,963,752 
UN OEE A ae 293 99,910,900 - | 9,685,000} 109,595,900 = — | 109,595,900 
a A 374 | 180,173,075 — 132,403,000] 212,576,075 - — | 212,576,075 
190 7:85). 6: ote 378 | 132,686,300 — 119,091,900) 151,778, 200 - - | 151,778,200 
1908 (3 mos.) 64 13, 299,000 ~ 865,000! 14,164,000 - ~ 14,164,000 
T90SR STS es. 366 | 121,624,875 — |72,293,000} 193,917,875 = - | 193,917,875 
LOT Pe cent 420 | 301,788,300 44 146,589,500} 348,377,800 4 670,600] 347,707,200 
LODE co 454 | 458,415,800 45 |24,715, 600} 483,131,400 4 110,650,000] 472,481,400 
A USD AR Soe ere ae 575 | 447,626,999 44 142,939,000} 490,565,999 7 117,880,800} 472,685,199 
LOLS Pex eee: 835 | 625,212,300 54 155,549,900} 680, 962,200 5 {11,861,381} 669,100,819 
19140 a3ei%: 647 | 361,708,567 61 |63,599,003] 425,307,570 3 | 3,290,000} 422,017,570 
LOTS eee nae 461 | 208, 283, 633 34 126,650,000} 234, 933, 633 4 | 6,840,000] 228,093, 633 
TOLG Fees. ae 534 | 157,342,800 28 |68, 996,000) 226,338,800 11 | 4,811,700} 221,527,100 
TOUT ee eee 606 | 207,967,810 36 126,540,000} 234,507,810 3 | 5,050,000] 229,457,810 
1901S eee 574 | 335,982,400 41 169,321,400} 405,303,800 4 | 1,884,300} 403,419,500 
1910 acne. oe 512 | 214,326,000 69 |67,583, 625) 281,909,625 11 | 2,115,985} 279,793,640 
1920 Meco 991 | 603,210,850 88 |85, 187,750} 688,398, 600 10 |19,530,000} 668,868,600 
1921 oe eacree 852 | 752,062,683 135 |79,803,000} 831,865, 683 17 | 7,698,300] 824,167,383 
1922 ee ae 875 | 351,555,900 43 |18,275,000) 369, 830,900 13 | 5,121,450] 364, 709,450 
19233.458. 752 | 314,603,050 45 146,108,500} 360, 711,550 30 |10, 751,123} 349,960,427 
1924 ue rhe tree 604 | 204, 646, 283 58 115,352, 755) 219,999,038 27 157,944,410] 162,054, 628 
192535. ereece 663. | 231,044,800 47 |15,549,573) 246,594,373 28 |43, 863,633] 202,730, 740 
1ODG ere core 801 | 353,342,800 48 {33,303,500} 386,646,300 47 |43,797, 780) 342,848,520 
TORR 836 | 692,540,900 70 |33.524,000} 726,064,900 40 116,905,045} 709,159, 855 
O78 ee Be cae 1,102 | 538,595,570 82 |179,167,100) 717,762,670 31 137,123,580] 680,639,050 
LOZ ae ee 1,202 |1,406,006,340 128 |412,396,320}1,818,402,660 40 148,005, 533)1,770,397,127 
19302. beet oi 1,280 |1,346,138,367 127 |293,496,800]1,639,635,167 35 146,955, 000]1,592,680,167 
1931 Aaa 898 | 562,613,797 75 |153,524,400] 716,188,197 39 |50, 604,555! 665,533, 642 


Naturalizations.—The naturalizations effected under the Naturalization Act 
(R.S.C., 1906, c. 77) for the calendar years 1908-1917 inclusive, were given on p. 
594 of the Year Book for 1919. Since Jan. 1, 1918, the only method of obtaining 
naturalization has been under what is known as the ‘Imperial’ Naturalization 
Act, which came into force on Jan. 1, 1915. This Act was known under the title 
of the Naturalization Act, 1914, until July 7, 1919, when it was repealed and the 


Naturalization Act, 1919, came into force. On July 1, 1920, the Naturalization 
Act, 1919, was repealed, and the Naturalization Act, 1914, was revived and amended 
under the title of the Naturalization Acts, 1914 and 1920. By an amendment 
passed by Parliament in 1923, the restriction by which persons of alien enemy 
birth were ineligible to receive certificates of naturalization for a period of 10 years 
after the termination of the War was removed, and at the present time any alien 
may apply for naturalization, regardless of his nationality. All these Acts have 
been consolidated in R.S.C., 1927, c. 188. Since Jan. 15, 1932, women British 
subjects on marrying aliens may by declaration retain their British nationality, 
and the wives of aliens no longer become British subjects through their husbands’ 
naturalization. They must apply thereafter to the Secretary of State. 


Tab'e 18 shows the number of naturalization certificates issued to single persons 
or heads of families under these Acts during the calendar years from 1922 to 1930. 
The total number of persons naturalized during the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1931, 
was 21,392, including the wives and minor children of those to whom naturalization 
certificates were issued. 
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18.—Naturalizations in Canada, by Principal Nationalities, under the Naturalization 
Act during the calendar years 1922-30. 


Nationality. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
Albanians Do Ge sc SS 4 5 3 12 4 8 11 9 4 
CW ey) oe 2 ee 1 - - ~ - - 1 = = 
Argentinians 2 Sie Sp een Zi 1 ~ 1 - 2 Z 1 4 
Agstriqnaes . fifi: .oi%%. . 89 606 | 1,108] 1,021 | 1,195 925 728 890 1,004 
Austrians (Bohemian)..... - - - - 1 - - - - 
Austro-Hungarians........ 5 10 15 9 4 a 2 5 4 
Austrians (Serbian)....... - - - - fl - = = 1s 
Austrians (Ukrainian). .... 2 - - _ = — me = 

elgians She. at clone feces oe 132 129 157 192 204 157 169 264 274 
Bolivians oa. ee. &... ee - - - - - 2 - - 
Brazilianss= 71457. 22-4 5 4 - i 2 - - a 1 
Bulgarians... 0.0.6.2... 3 32 74 76 58 59 46 64 41 

DMI ANS SN ci ton 1 = = 1 1 = = = 2 
SL erpalins sets ala 14 10 60 50 32 29 28 24 23 
Colombians......<........ - - - - - 1 - _ = 
KSubsusSccke sce mo Sc. - = - - - - - - 2 
Czechoslovaks............ 99 64 115 60 47 38 57 287 287 
Se CT ent CoE ee ee 125 93 79 108 105 116 132 208 ily 
IWAGLIDOUR rch tee. ee ~ - - - - - 1 
Tpubei ls tars iacictiod.) . 141. 65 51 85 67 75 79 64 112 143 
PEEVDEION Se 8 iiss 5 «oe 2 1 2 - 2 1 = 1 i 
Estonians................. a = = = = 2 8 9 10 
TESS. ae gana ee 115 74 152 184 119 128 Hee: 288 276 
EA SE a oapeenen ay les ge elle ke 124 96 105 107 140 123 98 118 119 

PLIMANS tee CPs oe fe 195 144 346 246 229 183 171 288 420 

: GROOM POI be 260 268 384 292 167 161 153 173 180 
Greeks (Albanian)........ - ~ = = = i = = os 
Greeks (Turk)............ 1 - - 1 - - - - _ 
Pitinpariegs..,........... 31 24 112 71 69 on 45 184 396 
Icelanders................ - - 5 10 15 15 AG 12 17 
GAINS ee te ee ha Te. 665 886 1,366 1,258 1,589 1,270 1,146 1, 739 1,186 
Italians (Greek).......... = - - - 1 - - - - 
JAPAREBOR. Sateen Rena che n4 95 29 92 53 88 £7 35 18 33 
PE GveanG ene es fk, - - - - - 17 30 25 ys 
Eithwanians:. deities. 06 4 - - - - 1 46 55 55 46 
uxenaburgers............; 3 5 - 5 6 2 5 4 ie 
Macedonians.............. - = - - - - - - 1 
MGxI CANS ote os Sack a - 1 = ~ - 1 - 1 - 
Montenegrins.............. - 1 1 2 2 2 ie 2 
Mount Lebanon?........... - - - - - - 5 a 
WOrwWerians.. 225. s6 2s7+..8% 209 151 207 183 192 202 197 424 381 
PilestinYans:2:) 73405 9... ‘i 5 2 - 3 2 4 6 6 
Boersigns yt ATA. bietaee - 1 4 5 3 2 3 1 4 
Persians (Armenian)...... - - - 1 - - - - - 
Peryias® es.cr nee. : - - - - - = = = 1 
INS te, ae ee Clee ST 1,088 654 926 749 1,339 1,189 962 1,295 1,218 
Poles (Ukrainian)......... 302 12 - ~ - - - - - 
Letegi halle ee a a 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 3 
FROUIGANIOUS << ccc saw ceers: 585 475 620 561 626 570 437 671 588 
FUUGSIANS Ss Fe She rech Ls ok 1,715 1,206 1, 240 989 1,119 981 858 1, 687 1,940 
Serb-Croat-Slovenes...... 99 80 119 117 116 80 78 295 404 
Serbia! te. 222 03.4054 2. 3 - - - - - = - - 
SDARISCOS aay tat rece 8 5 10 8 12 5 10 iG 8 
Subjects of Allied Powers. 120 188 - - ~ ~ ~ - - 

MIOHCE...Qiss 254k Bases 276 226 284 262 274 258 242 295 310 
PARR eC PINs cal te coe 49 43 42 48 31 13 26 38 
Turkestan. €.. 22%... :. 222. - - - - - = 1 = - 
TET to OE ane, 8 ne oe a 7 8 22, 25 10 ive 24 24 24 
Turks (Armenian)......... 86 79 69 Shi, 35 22 23 46 58 
Turks (Assyrian).......... 1 - = = = sf pa es 3 
Turks (Bulgarian)......... - = = 1 = = = = = 
Murks:(Greek)oio00 2.02.7. 7 ih 2 12 11 4 1 3 1 
Turks (Mesopotamian).... 5 2 ~ 1 - = - - - 
Turks (Palestinian)....... - - 1 1 $ = = = = 
Parks (SyTIan)i ts. G.. 136 125 137 118 128 93 80 87 91 
Da OMIZONS = os ae Giccs 5 1,600 989 888 927 | 1,070 963 939 | 1,073 1,104 
Venezuelans............... - 1 - - - = = 1 = 
Bacio La tk | ates - 2 2 1 3 2 - 1 2 
Nationality undetermined - - 4 1 - - 1 ~ - 
No nationality............ 1 3 1 - - - = - 1 

Totals ..3.) 2027. 8,344 | 6,795 | 8,843 | 7,873 | 9,130 | 7,828 | 7,019 | 10,734 | 10,906 


1Under Section 6 of the Naturalization Act the Secretary of State is authorized, in his discretion, to 
grant a special certificate of naturalization to any person with regard to whose nationality as a British 
subject a doubt exists. 2Citizens of the Lebanese Republic. 
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Canada Temperance Act.—Under Parts I and II of this Act, provision is 
made for the prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors in counties and cities. 
The last vote taken under these parts was in the County of Compton, Quebec, 
on April 28, 1930, in response to a petition for the repeal of the Act in that county. 
The vote resulted in favour of the repeal, which became effective on June 14, 1930. 
Part III of the Act relates to penalties and prosecutions, Part IV to the prohibition 
of the importation and exportation of intoxicating liquors into and from the 
provinces, while Part V enacts provisions in aid of provincial legislation for the 
control of the liquor traffic. 


Section 8.—The Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police (formerly the Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police) are distributed throughout the Dominion with headquarters at Ottawa. 
It is a Dominion constabulary whose duties, owing to the fact that the provinces 
are responsible for the enforcement of law and order, are somewhat different from 
those of most police forces. In addition, however, to its strictly Dominion duties, 
by an arrangement approved by Order in Council on April 14, 1928, and coming 
into effect on June 1, 1928, the Force has assumed the enforcement of law and order 
in Saskatchewan outside of urban centres which maintain their own municipal 
forces. The arrangement, which is for a term of 7 years from 1928, is substantially 
similar to that which obtained in the two provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan 
from their establishment in 1905 until 1917. As a result there are now nearly 94 
detachments in the province, with officers and other ranks to the number of nearly 
255 exclusive of those in the depot. 

The Dominion duties of the Force as distinct from its provincial duties in Saskat- 
chewan fall under the following general headings: (1) the enforcement of Dominion 
Statutes; (2) the enforcement of the Criminal Code in the Northwest Territories 
(including the Arctic), the Yukon, the national parks and Indian reserves, and also 
when Dominion Departments are the aggrieved parties; (3) the enforcement (by 
special agreement) of provincial laws, etc., in national parks in British Columbia and 
Alberta; (4) investigations for other Departments; (5) police assistance and pro- 
tection rendered to Dominion Departments, provincial authorities, other police 
forces, etc. ‘The assistance rendered is of the most varied kinds, including aid to 
the Customs in preventing smuggling, to Inland Revenue in suppressing illegal 
stills, to the Department of Health in combating the traffic in narcotic drugs, to 
the Secretary of State in verifying the statements made by applicants for natura- 
lization, to the Post Office in detecting frauds upon and robberies of the mails, 
to the Department of Indian Affairs in protecting the Indians, ete. Aid is occasion- 
ally given to Provincial Governments in the maintenance of law and order. 

The Arctic work is becoming increasingly important; there are now in the 
Arctic and sub-Arctic regions (exclusive of the Yukon) 35 detachments with 118 
all ranks, or about 9 p.c. of the entire strength. These detachments include posts 
on Ellesmere, North Devon, Baffin and Victoria islands, as well as along the coasts 
of the Arctic ocean and Hudson bay; one (Bache Peninsula) is within eleven degrees 
of the North Pole, and a powerful auxiliary power schooner, the St. Roch, employed 
in the Arctic ocean, ranks as a detachment. Every winter long patrols are made 
in these regions, the islands west of Ellesmere island (Axel Heiberg, etc.) being 
visited periodically. Contrasted with this is detective work in the urban communities 
in running to earth counterfeiters, narcotic drug dealers, robbers of the mails and 
others of the more dangerous types of evil-doers. 
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On Sept. 30, 1931, the strength of the Force was 59 officers, 1,154 non-commis- 
sioned officers and constables and 138 special constables, or 1,351 all ranks, with 
215 horses and 500 dogs. The increase in the uniformed force during the year was 
90, or 7 p.c. Including special constables the increase was 106. The number of 
applicants for engagement was 3,249. The details of the strength and the fluctua- 
tions of strength since 1920 are shown in Table 19. 


19.—Strength and Distribution of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police on Sept. 30, 
1931, with Totals on Sept. 30, 1920-31. 


Pol iri F éhrd g 
a g E io oe) 8 i 
ba | 3 -Q Q as hOure sor ., 
Schedule. qj 25 a ae g als e} $8 a leclodle 2 ‘ 
gules) $|£/2/ 3] = (a3 s (25) a lezlesieel &| 2 
Slee! Sle) 8 | 3] 2 leO| S lse] SB |S4\s4/24| 2] & 
ele tS PO bes 1a | od eS IA el Ia WO Tf Oso 
Commissioner.............. Yo-} -} -}| -} -] -} -] -]}] -]} -]}] -] -] -7] - | 
Asst. Commissioners....... 1} -]|] - 1 -}| -} -| -]| -] -] -] - 2 
Superintendents............ 2) -|] - iB LI hoi FU Ya MO bel 1 ee ee ee 9 
ESpOCtors: 200. cease cose Os 3 1 1 6 3] 12 6 6 3 44 -]| - -| -]|] - 45 
‘SYIT HES) ehes Seis ee a -/| -/| -]| -] - Y}Yo-?| -] -] -}| -]| -J| -] -q| - 1 
Asst. Veterinary Surgeon...) -| -}| -| -]| - 1} -} -]| -} -]| -]}] -]| -]}] -] - 1 
Staff Sergeants............. See olie eOLe oles St sO oh dh ce fete [ ce Lame 1] eee 36 
SOPOOANESD. Coh aialelc ssuslels « Ai roie es20) — lotr potlGl ath Sots pelt yes tt oe 1 il 117 
Comore Strack, chick ees. 21 3 8} 35) 13) 35) 21) 10 Uh 8 2 1 1 lj - 166 
Constables. .......0....%005. 15} 25] 18) 240} 47) 297| 57] 52] 25) 45 2 2 3] - 835 
Special Constables.......... 5| - PAE aS 9 eb pens 0) fe 0) 9 6} 22); -| -|] -]| -] - 138 
Totals, Canada....1931| 65} 34) 34! 321] 90] 439] 128) 92] 46) 81) 9) 3) 3) 5! 1) 1,351 
st ....1930} 63] 34) 39) 333} 70) 348) 120} 95) 46) 77; 9) 2) 3] 38 41) 1,245 
sc ....1929| 64) 34] 39) 316] 57) 352) 112) 88} 43) 75) 7 3] 3) 3] 3] 1,199 
ce ....1928} 68} 35] 35) 298] 49) 262] 123) 88} 41) 71} 7 3) 4) - 4| 1,087 
« 1927] 69} 36] 36) 306) 54) 170) 112] 99) 39) 65) 8) 3) 3] -]| 27) 1,004 
a ....1926] 66) 28) 37) 276) 47) 173] 113) 93) 34) 56; 7] 3) 3) -—| 10) 963 
ly diet ae 1925] 72} 30) 27] 294] 52] 182] 116] 94) 37) 49) 8] 3] 3)! -| 10] 977 
a ....1924] 72] 32] 27] 295| 51] 192] 128] 109} 40; 52) 7 2] 3] -—| - 4] 1,020 
“s ....1923] 72] 32] 31] 317] 64] 253] 152] 143) 42) 29) 4) 9) -| -]|] - J] 1,148 
¢ ..- 1922) 79) 37] 41) 288] 71) 274) 173) 175) 51) 27) 4) 7} -| -]| - | 1,227 
se ....1921] 79} 32) 26) 440) 162) 329) 266) 265) 52) 28) 1) -| -| -| - | 1,680 
oh ...-1920) 72] 25) 9] 384] 160] 400] 300) 257) 48) 16) -| -| -]| -]| -| 1,671 


Section 9.—The Civil Service of Canada. 


Organization.'—Prior to 1882, appointments to the Civil Service were made 
directly by the Government. In that year, a Board of Civil Service Examiners 
was appointed to examine candidates and issue certificates of qualification to those 
successful at examinations. Appointments, however, were still made by the 
Government. 

The Royal Commission of 1907, appointed to inquire into the Civil Service 
Act and its operation, reported in favour of the creation of a Civil Service Com- 
mission. In 1908 this body was appointed, consisting of two members appointed 
by the Governor in Council and holding office during good behaviour, but being 


1 Revised by Wm. Foran, Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Ottawa. 
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removable by the Governor General on address of the Senate and House of Commons. 
The Civil Service was classified into three divisions under the Deputy Heads of 
Departments, each division consisting of two subdivisions, each of these having 
its scale of salaries. The Commission was charged with the organization of and 
appointments to the Inside Service (at Ottawa), certain appointments to be made 
after open competition and others after qualifying tests, also with holding qualifying 
examinations for the Outside Service (the Service apart from Ottawa) from which 
selections for appointments could be made by the various Departments. All British 
subjects between 18 and 35 years of age who had resided in Canada for three years 
were eligible to try these examinations. 


In 1918 a third member of the Civil Service Commission was appointed, and 
by the Civil Service Act of that year the principle of appointment after open 
competition was applied to the Outside as well as the Inside Service. The Act 
also provided for the organization by the Commission of the various Government 
Departments, for a classification of all positions in the Service on a duties basis, 
for the establishing of new rates of compensation, and for the principle of promotion 
by merit whenever consistent with the best interests of the Service. Provision 
was also made for preference in the matter of appointment to the Service to be given 
to qualified applicants who had served in the Great War. 


Civil Service Statistics..—From April, 1924, a monthly return of personnel 
and salaries has been made by each Department to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
according to a plan that ensures comparability between Departments and continuity 
in point of time. The institution of this system was preceded by an investigation 
back to 1912, the summary results of which are presented in Table 20. 


During the war years, as will be seen from Table 20, the number of employees 
increased very rapidly, as a result of the enlargement of the functions of govern- 
ment and the imposition of new taxes, necessitating additional officials as collectors. 
Such new services as the Department of Pensions and National Health and the 
Soldier Settlement Board were also created. The maximum was reached in January, 
1920, when 47,133 persons were. employed; this number has since decreased 
to 45,167 in January, 1931. It may be added that, out of 45,581 in March, 1931, 
1,156 in the Income Tax Branch and 2,848 in the Department of Pensions and 
National Health, or 4,004 in all, were engaged in services of outstanding importance 
which had no existence before the War. Further, an additional 11,961 persons 
were, in March, 1931, employed in the Post Office Department, performing services 
of an industrial rather than of a governmental type, and receiving their salaries 
out of the payments of the public for services immediately rendered, rather than 
out of taxation. This postal service alone accounted for $2,900,513 of the $7,895,591 
paid in salaries in March, 1931, or 36-74 p.c. of the total. 


The statistics of numbers of employees and of salaries, now being secured 
monthly, are more comprehensive than those previously published, asa result of 
the inclusion of various classes of employees, largely ‘‘part-time’’, “‘seasonal’’ and 
“fees of office’? employees, who were not included in the report published in 1925. 
These employees are largely in the Departments of Marine and Fisheries and Public 
Works. There remain, however, many persons in the “non-enumerated classes’’ 
whose numbers cannot be supplied monthly by the departmental officials but whose 
compensation is included in the monthly figures of expenditure on personnel, as 
shown in Table 21. 


1 Revised by Col. J. R. Munro, Chief of the Finance Branch of the Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 
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20.—Summary of Civil Service Employees (Permanent and Temporary) of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, together with Total Salaries, in the month of January of the 
years 1912-31, inclusive. 


: Salaries 
Year. Employees.| Salaries. Bonus. and 
Bonus 
No. 
PULA eeRe tee Rae er is chs co hae een dus camadeevenes 20,016 | 1,519,778 16,413 1,536, 190 
aNd SM Moke kG Maniac te nina ahichan Sttiele wa een os 22,621 | 1,780,703 22,569 1,803,272 
ETE GB op, coe, Ce CS Ree Shee gy Stn a) area 25,107 | 1,960,238 27,971 1,988, 209 
LTE Sa ee RE Oe Fig ne er Rae ce 28,010 | 2,268,700 32,167 2,300, 867 
BLOM ee fe MN Sa ON ence Ess Se oe es 29,219 | 2,400,068 31,431 2,431,499 
DEY beptacae Sarat > AOREE OE. Rimi etn Oa ieee ae a 32,435 2,673,767 29,167 2,702, 934 
US og REESE B52 See ia een a ee ee 38,369 3,147,461 94,321 3,241, 782 
Oferta ee eth ancy ve wets’ s 41,825 | 3,552,686 557, 882 4,110,568 
TRIE 2S Sea LA Ee a et aR oe an, a 47,133 | 4,423,157 965,538 5,388, 695 
ey att at oe ONIN cet oa so a cnvi's, oie seuc Wngouge 4.010 pare: 8 anciieie 41,957 4,414, 669 861,973 5,276, 642 
1 ges Se Sok hes as, 2 ete SRP nO eee eer en 41,094 | 4,369,509 616, 105 4,985,614 
ete Se ae ee ees, Bo tie See accuse ac hae os ois roves Sales 38, 992 4,268,357 463, 470 4,731,827 
HOR be = aS. SEE Oe BN en a es Soe 38,062 | 4,297,467 449 228 4,746, 695 
1 SAE ee RS, Biudle  Saine Pana te-ae ogee nen ie hd Se IRN oe oe 38, 645 4,473,470 166, 461 4,639,931 
1a Dito: canal ac ee AMR inte St. Cie ies oe F CRP erie 39,097 4,699,076 - 4,699,076 
IRTP Son 2: ale, Soe, 5h Hie eR, Bice ey Pa ee a RRA ee age 39,440 4,786,615 - 4,786,615 
TSI Soa Bi ee, CSE Se AO Sea 40,740 | 5,161,558 - 5, 161,558 
TRUPAD oO cre OES Ree 8 oe ae a Te hee Bere 42,038 5,428,058 - 5,428,058 
AO et EEE Pere ene RSNA: borne ce at Suns whe Cals iets 48,525 | 5,543,749 - 5,543, 749 
POSTE tees Se he Se Ee One a nae eee 45,167 | 5,757,554 = 5, 757,554 


1 Figures for January, 1925-31 are not comparable with those for preceding Januaries, because monthly 
records now being published include various classes of employees not included in the historical record for 
the 13 years 1912-24. In Table 21 will be found comparable figures of employees in the various Depart- 
ments in March, 1930, and March, 1931. 

Table 21, which gives statistics by Departments, with a further classification 
by principal branches where such are recorded, is inserted to give comparable figures 
for the latest months. In the month of March, 1931, the total number of employees 
in the enumerated classes was 45,581 and the total expenditure in wages and salaries 
for all classes of employees was $7,895,591, as compared with 44,175 and $7,443,404 
respectively in March, 1930. 
21.—Total Number of Civil Service Employees, by Departments and Principal 

Branches (“Non-Enumerated Classes’ Excluded), and Total Expenditure on 


Salaries, and Wages of all Employees (“Non-Enumerated Classes’? Included), 
March, 1930, and March, 1931. 


March, 1930. March, 1931. 
Department. a | 
No. | Expenditure. || No. | Expenditure. 
1. Agriculture— $ $ 
Nie NATL IN ONG Leto eh. ss, cy: 0! o1nis ein win cd oh Gv eteeefoseraunuels 1,048 150, 558 1,152 162, 125 
Haxperimoriol Marsa. Ghd: falc .64 2 stands Sees 455 116, 733 482 123,085 
onli ncOreAMimi Als PAG. ei pice k eS hs ne 2b RRR 610 103, 625 613 105, 859 
MotaisaAwtricn] ture x. blot. apclstes:+,ssecaereuecs 2,113 370,916 || 2,247 391,069 
De ARC DIVES bi loel. fe cise ates Seiden Lh ORC» Gekethenbiine 83 13, 454 83 13,363 
Pe MITIEOT A ORGEAL Ld ASR Na «ave sind REE whee sie cssataseiavesouson 205 32,434 211 33,314 
42 Civil Servicd Commissions, 2. ecccieess ons see cs eset tes 173 22, 230 176 22,7462 
meee Garter Hl PCUOTAl OTT CON. yb gates. < 225.8 «DES ole ape oe nsduere ae ose 10 1,148 7 958 
6. External A ffairs— 
Ma onset LION hai). Seah. eas Sica Seok Sa 80 11,719 77 11,542 
The High Commissioner’s Office................44. 36 5, 260 37 5, 7633 
Canadian Legation, Washington.................056- 17 4,018 16 4,5313 
anadian boeratiOn Vays snc... - cs cdo. s 25 ce os ewinieyn’ 13 2,396 13 -2,3518 
PEG UP CACUOIOL NATIONS 84.05. c0 4 arty e 00 elec sis ssesesonenss 4 1,202 5 1,4263 
Canadian Legation, Tokyo, Japan.................-. 4 1,332 7 2,0363 
‘Totals, External Affairs: ....6..5 «cana 154 25,927 155 27,649 
PR MNRNATCO...20. USES . 4. ee ete s oo et keds en tee itaules 4194 56, 146 4055 48,4405 
BRT UST HRS rds Soko ens eetes Nios A yd aes ee ORW MES ea 8 381 108,519 382 104,181 
9. Governor General’s Secretary?.............20eeeeeeeee 10 2,865 10 2,875 


For footnotes see end of Table p. 957. 
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21.—_Total Number of Civil Service Employees, by Departments and Principal 
Branches (‘“‘Non-Enumerated Classes” Excluded), and Total Expenditure on 
Salaries and Wages of All Employees (“‘Non-Enumerated Classes” Included), 


March, 1930, and March, 1931—continued. 


10. 


LT: 
12. 


17. 


18. 
19, 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


Department. 


House of Commons— 
Clerk O& hGH OUSe? pas womens 5 cite ERE cs coche ie 
Serceant-at-Arms kat has oe Oe eee Ce 


Totals, House of Commons............. 


[mmicration ana Colonization... -.aeteen . ke aes 
Indian A ffairs— 
Main- Department: £. asuscnccaos is We hao coke ase oe 
Maducationalsoranchteae aaa ee eRe eee hE ene 


. Justice— 


Main: Department ci. con tea eae tee 
Clemencysbranchin tetera oes ee oe 
Purchasing@cA cent:s.© ieee, cn tee ee aie 
'Penitentiariesirct. Actes Lekker teeta eee ok 
SUpLemo COUlt senor cc cee eee oe mechs: 
Hixcheqduer'Courte-cesc ec aretha eee 


EOtaLS, JUSTICES 1... seen eas. ee 


Labour— 
Main? Department: tte n ts tice on ke ae ee pee 
PATNI CIOS itr ss sec Pocket enter e ee, 


Lotalsrmabounwne cmc oe mcrae 


labrary 01 Parhamont.,. 7030s. Gone sa ee 
Marine— 
Main Opartnien tar dese. erate Oe eee ee 
Meteorological pranch 2" tremens meee te 


Motalss Marines |.aerqate ne ero ohne 


National Defence— 
General Defence Administration.................... 
Miailitial Services. #. fee eek 4 RR ee eee 
NavalServices: ie. ec a eee Reine aS 
AIT SOPVIGES:, .< (RM oe oss ne Ares ee 
Military Topographic Surveys....................-- 
Royal Military: Collecexs. 4... Wan. cent oak 
Dominion Arsenal, Quebec, inc. Ammun. Inspection. 


Totals, National Defence............... 


Pensions SO, 0B SI Woes cht R: Sindee tyaxd he epetaee 


Hoalth 2 Aes. ot Beni cae Fee ee 
Federal Appeal Bost . face. scsdats 04 be eat be alee 
Pensions ‘Appeal: Court..4-.- ee ee 
Pensions Pa bunsh, 350. 35. 735 # BON a cleniae ee 


Totals, Pensions and National Health. . 


For footnotes see end of Table p. 957. 


March, 1930. 


Expenditure. 


March, 1931. 


Expenditure. 


——————— | ——_ | | 


44,161 
20, 987 


65, 148 
122, 268 


63, 625 
23, 294 


86,919 


3,877 
1,490 


98,318 


18, 695 
2,925 
377 


21,997 
4,691 


419,360 
16, 460 


435 , 820 
69,548 


38,614 
52, 796 
33, 706 
11, 625 
4,797 
10,538 
26,364 


178, 440 


725,197 
156, 845 


882,042 


234, 949 
25, 606 
51, 156 
11,095 


322, 806 


6,309! 


2,222 
199 
340 

11 
76 


2,848 


42,246 
22,001 


64,247 
115, 444 


110, 141 


18, 932 
2,943 
437 


22,312 
4,456 


509, 158 
19, 782 


528, 940 
150, 912 


39,310 
54,396 
35,351 
18,558 

5,147 
10,477 
27,097 


190,336 


746, 265 
158, 986 


905, 251 


266, 829 
33,924 
52,849 


3,103 
13'371 


370,076 
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21.—Total Number of Civil Service Employees, by Departments and Principal 
Branches (“Non-Enumerated Classes” Excluded), and Total Expenditure on 
Salaries and Wages of All Employees (‘““Non-Enumerated Classes” Included), 
March, 1930, and March, 1931—concluded. 


March, 1930. March, 1931. 
Department. Te |-- 
No. | Expenditure. || No. | Expenditure. 
$ $ 
24. Post Office— 
REIN UCR OMOLIIRVON Uixratse satis ear eo al cusitre doataulw o kts cei o ons 927 127,339 944 123,510 
Oumbsicdoelservaceies een Lee, SOR 10,812 2,600,418 |) 11,017 2,777,003 
MVOtdis FOSG OMCe st cores fie Phone 11,739 2,727,757 || 11,961 2,900,513 
Boome TIC VAC OUDCIUctr ee ncn cxces cele ate oc cid te nk SIGS eiele-s 20 4,028 18 4,080 
20.-Lublic Printing and: Stationery eas. 108 38. Ye 715 112, 731 721 111,096 
27. Public Works— 
NOT VIG OVOERINONG Hats ne ties hee cesta hea eh Cnet 337 56, 287 338 59, 066 
Outside Service....:... AR. tai Sey ey ae a Ber a 3,111 357, 769 3, 183 367, 651 
Government Telegraph Service..................05- 582 52,102 529 40, 887 
Lotals.. PubliG Works haste aon nde 4,030 466, 158 4,050 467, 604 
on. Rahway Conse) nsse crc Sten . NYSE OK... 1, 267 295,695 || 1,330 306, 428 
Board of Railway Commissioners.................-- 111 25,041 111 23,611 
29. Royal Canadian Mounted Police................2.000. 70 108, 272 78 105, 607 
SDR OCEOCAL IPODS UALOn a ta ees ooh ire ee ene eee 113 14, 750 114 14, 929 
PatentsianG Copyrights 4.macdetees e toe te eee 103 14, 837 106 15,303 
Stile ISIICG46 Dy tae & Recerca Re aN Renee piety OS SGN ie Shae 122 16, 612 126 16,534 
82, poldiers: Settlement. Board: .). c.c<. scsi. coSse0. bees ioe 528 78, 607 504 83, 904 
33. Trade and Commerce— 
Headquarters and Miscellaneous Branches.......... 100 19,354 160 29,382 
Board of Grain Commissioners...............00000 823 131, 438 861 137,192 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics........... 0.0000 sees 239 29,573 318 36, 129 
Weizhtsiand Measures ..)).200srise fee i ane a leek 128 20, 207 125 19, 647 
Pi LOGbrieleysenG: Gras wees tur esis Siero waite oe asi s 95 16, 261 99 16, 860 
Commercial Intelligence Service.................... 79 39,054 91 44,592 
Motion Pieture Bureau: 50400 6..0 ae ee oe ee 8 20 3,260 24 3,610 
SEXTUS cere ce memo nuke cota 32 7,172 30 9,941 
Canadian Government Hlevators................... 159 21,854 162 21,172 
Totals, Trade and Commerce........... 1,675 288,173 || 1,870 318,525 
Grand Totals. 2.3 408 52. tok ook « 44,175 7,443,404 || 45,581 7,895,591 
1Including Commissioners and their salaries. 2Refund of $297 has been deducted. 3Including 
living allowance. 4Including four employees on leave without pay. 5Including three employees on 
leave without pay. 6Refund of $1,440 has been deducted. 7Salaries of A.D.C.’s are included, but 
not their number. 8Includes one employee on leave without pay. Including two employees on leave 
without pay. 10The actual number of employees was 402. The salaries of 130 seasonal temporary em- 
ployees engaged for varying periods throughout the year were charged to this month. 11Includes thirteen 


employees on leave without pay. 


Section 10.—Harbour Commissions.! 


In the 1980 Year Book, at p. 1013, a short article was published on the various 
Harbour Commissions in Canada which outlined the administration of these bodies. 
Early in the year 1931 the Government secured the services of the firm of Sir Alex- 
ander Gibb and Partners of London, England, to make a survey and report on these 
different Harbour Commissions, under the following instructions:— 

1. To report upon the efficiency of existing facilities; 

2. To report upon the additional facilities required to take care of the 
increasing traffic of the ports for a period of 25 to 50 years, keeping in mind 
the use to the maximum of existing facilities; 

3. To report on the best method of administration, whether through 
Harbour Commissions or a Department of Government with a General Manager, 
or otherwise, for the purpose of securing economy and efficiency, due regard 
being had to the fact that the monies of the taxpayers of the whole of Canada 
will be used in the development of the ports. 

1Prepared by A. R. Tibbits, Marine Department, Ottawa. 
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The report was received about the middle of February, 1932, and is now under 
consideration by the Government. One of the principal recommendations is for 
the reorganization of the administration of the ports under a central authority 
located at Ottawa, responsible to the Government through the Minister of Marine. 
This authority will have full control of the financing; of the development of the 
ports and the provision of the necessary engineering staff; and of the supervision 
of the operation of the ports—the latter under the direct charge of a Port Director 
at each port, who will be Chairman of a Local Advisory Board reporting directly 
to the central control. Recommended changes in the present capital structure of 
the different ports are made, and there are recommendations, covering a period 
extending over the next twenty-five years, as to additional development or curtail- 
ment of development, as the case may be, at each port. 


Section 11.—Other Miscellaneous Administration. | 


In previous editions of the Canada Year Book this chapter has been brought 
to a close with outlines of Dominion Government administration as follows:— 


Section 12.—The International Joint Commission. 
Section 13.—The Geodetic Survey of Canada. 
Section 14.—The Topographical Survey. 

Section 15.—The Dominion Observatories. 


No material change has taken place in these sections and the reader is referred 
to pp. 1014-17 of the 1930 Year Book for this information. 


Section 12.—The Advisory Board on Tariff and Taxation. 


An Advisory Board on Tariff and Taxation, established by the Liberal Ad- 
ministration under the Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King in 1926 for the purpose 
of advising the Minister of Finance in regard to tariff, taxation and related matters 
(see 1930 Year Book, p. 1018), was dissolved in 1930 by the Conservative Admin- 
istration of the Right Hon. R. B. Bennett. On May 15, 1931, however, the Prime 
Minister introduced a Bill in the House of Commons to create a Federal Tariff 
Board as a fact-finding body (see Chapter XXIX, Section 1, under ‘‘Finance and 
Taxation”). At the date of writing, appointments to the Board have not been 
made. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—SOURCES OF OFFICIAL 
STATISTICAL AND OTHER INFORMATION 
RELATIVE TO CANADA. 


The chief source of information on the current state of the country is the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, organized as the central statistical bureau for 
Canada, and described in the first part of this chapter; a list of its publications, 
which cover almost the whole field of the national statistics, is given in Section 1. 

The second section of the chapter contains a list of the Acts of Parliament 
administered by the several departments of the Dominion Government, and 
the third section a bibliography. of the publications of these departments. This 
is followed, in Section 4, by a bibliography of the publications of Provincial Govern- 
ments. 


- Section 1.—The Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics was set up by Statute in 1918 as a central 
statistical department for Canada (8-9 Geo. V, c. 48). The Act was a consolida- 
tion of all previous statistical legislation and was based on the report of a Com- 
mission on Statistics, appointed in 1912, which recommended (a) a series of specific 
reforms and enlargements in Canadian statistics, and (b) a policy of statistical 
co-ordination for the: Dominion, under central direction. In 1915, following the 
recommendations in this report, the office of Dominion Statistician was created. 

The Bureau has been constituted by the transfer or absorption, by Orders in 
Council, of the following work and branches: (1) the Census and Statistics Office 
(covering the census, and also agriculture, general manufactures and criminal 
statistics), (2) Fisheries Statistics, (8) Mining Statistics, (4) Forestry Statistics, 
(5) Dairying and Fruit Statistics, (6) Water- and Electric-Power Statistics, (7) the 
Railways and Canals Statistical Branch of the Department of Railways and Canals, 
(8) the Trade Statistical Branch (exports and imports), (9) Grain Trade Statistics, 
(10) Live-Stock Statistics, (11) Prices Statistics, and (12) Employment Statistics. 
In addition four new branches were created, dealing respectively with Public 
Finance, Internal Trade, Vital Statistics, and Education. Subsequently the statis- 
tical activities of the Fuel Controller and the Board of Commerce were absorbed. 
Modifications of the Bankruptcy, Public Health and Railway Acts, and of the 
regulation re franking privileges were also made, with a view to facilitating the 
collection of statistics. . 

The Bureau has completed the plans for a unified, nation-wide statistical 
system, covering every important phase of social and economic activity, and has 
carried them out to a considerable degree. 

The main achievement of the Bureau has been in the organization of the several 
subjects in correlation with each other in accordance with this general plan, and 
the consequent establishment of a comprehensive viewpoint of the country as a 
“soing concern”. In addition, there has been created what is frequently called a 
central “thinking office” in statistics, continuously in touch with general conditions 
and the line of probable developments. | 


1A more complete account of the formation and activities of the Bureau of Statistics will be found on 
pp. 961-964 of the 1922-23 Year Book. 
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The final concept in the organization of the Bureau of Statistics is that of a 
national laboratory for social and economic research. Statistics are not merely 
a record of what has been, but are for use in planning what shall be; it is the duty of 
a statistical bureau to assist directly in the day-to-day problems of administration, 
as well as to provide their theoretic background. One of the most significant of 
recent developments in administration is the extent to which statistical organiza- 
tion has been increased as a guide to national policy. ‘Though its usefulness has 
only begun, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has laid the foundations for a ser- 
vice comparable with the increasingly important position taken by Canada in the 
economic and political world 


Publications of the Bureau.—The first annual report of the Dominion 
Statistician contained a full description of the organization of the Bureau and of 
its subject matter.1 The main Divisions of the Bureau are as follows:—I. Admin- 
istration; II. Population—Census and Vital Statistics; III. Agricultural Statistics; 
IV. Fisheries, Furs and Dairy Products; V. Mining, Metallurgical and Chemical; 
VI. Forestry and Allied Industries; VII. General Manufactures; VIII. External 
Trade (Imports and Exports); IX. Internal Trade; X. Transportation; XI. Finan- 
cial Statistics; XII. Statistics of Administration of Justice; XIII. Education Sta- 
tistics; XIV. General Statistics. The publications of the several Divisions are as 
follows:— 


ADMINISTRATION— 
Annual Report of the Dominion Statistician. 


POPULATION— 
Census— 


I. Census of Population and Agriculture, 1931. 

Bulletins of the Seventh Census of Canada, 1931, as follows:— 

(1) Population:—Preliminary Bulletins.—(1) to (8) Cities, Towns and Villages. (4) 
Ontario Villages. (5) Montreal Island. (6) Cities, Towns and Villages. (7) Vil- 
lages of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. (8) Villages of Quebec. (9) Cities, 
Towns and Villages. (10) Maritime Provinces by Federal Electoral Districts. 
(11) Ontario by Federal Electoral Districts. (12) Prairie Provinces by Federal 
Electoral Districts. (13) Quebec by Federal Electoral Districts. (14) British 
Columbia by Federal Electoral Districts; Yukon and Northwest Territories. 
(15) Canada by Provinces. (16) Cities replacing Census Bulletins 1, 2, 3, 5 and 6. 
(17) Towns replacing Bulletins 1, 2, 3,5,6and9. Final Bulletins —(I) New Bruns- 
wick. (II) Nova Scotia. (III) Manitoba. (IV) Canada by Provinees. (IVa) 
Canada by Provinces, replacing IV. (V) Saskatchewan. (VI) Alberta. (VII) 
Quebec. (VIII) Ontario. (IX)British Columbia. (X) Prince Edward Island. 
(XI) Rural and Urban Population. (XII) Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


(2) Agriculture:—Preliminary Bulletins —(1) Number of Occupied Farms by Counties 
or Census Divisions 1931 and 1921; and the Number of Vacant or Abandoned Farms 
1931. Preliminary Acreage: (1) Prince Edward Island. (2) New Brunswick. (3) 
Saskatchewan. (4) Manitoba. (5) British Columbia. (6) Ontario. (7) Nova 
Scotia. (8) Quebec. (9) Alberta. (10) Canada. Livestock by Counties: (11) 
Prince Edward Island. (12) Nova Scotia. (13) New Brunswick. (14) Ontario Pre- 
liminary acreage by Counties. (15) Manitoba Livestock by Census Divisions. (16) 
New Brunswick Preliminary Acreage by Counties. (17) Alberta Livestock by 
Census Divisions. (18) Saskatchewan Livestock by Census Divisions. (19) British 
Columbia Livestock by Federal Electoral Districts. (20) Quebec Livestock by 
Counties. (21) Ontario Livestock by Counties. Final Bulletins —Area and Yield 
of Field Crops 1930 and 1920: (22) Prince Edward Island; (23) Nova Scotia; 
(24) New Brunswick; (25) Ontario; (26) Quebec. 


1This report for the year ended Mar. 31, 1919, is now out of print. 
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POPULATION—concluded. 


Census— 
IT. Census of Population and Agriculture, 1921. 
Bulletins of the Sixth Census of Canada, 1921, as follows:— 


(1) Population: (a) Population of Canada, 1921, by Provinces, Electoral Districts, 
Cities, Towns, etc. (b) Religions of the People, 1921. (c) Origins of the People, 
1921. (d) Dwellings and Families, 1921. (e) Birthplaces of the People, 1921. 
(f) Citizenship of the Foreign-born, 1921. (g) Year of Immigration, 1921. (h) Ages 
of the People, 1921. (7) Conjugal Condition of the People, 1921. (7) Language 
Spoken and Mother Tongue, 1921. (k) Literacy, 1921. (l) School Attendance, 1921. 
(m) Occupations, 1921. (n) Children in Gainful Occupations, 1921. Also bulletins 
on population by provinces as follows: (a) Population of Nova Scotia—Electoral 
Districts, etc. (b) Population of Prince Edward Island—Electoral Districts, etc. 
(c) Population of New Brunswick—Electoral Districts, etc. (d) Population of 
Quebec—Electoral Districts, etc. (e) Population of Ontario—Electoral Districts, 
ete. (f) Population of Manitoba—Electoral Districts, ete. (g) Population of 
Saskatchewan—Electoral Districts, etc. (h) Population of Alberta—Electoral 
Districts, ete. (7) Population of British Columbia—Electoral Districts, etc. 


(2) Agriculture: (a) Field Crops of Prairie Provinces, 1921. (b) Agriculture of Canada 
—General Summary. (c) Pure-bred Domestic Animals, 1921. /d) Agriculture of 
Nova Scotia, 1921. (e) Agriculture of Prince Edward Island, 1921. (f) Agricul- 
ture of New Brunswick, 1921. (g) Agriculture of Quebec, 1921. (h) Agriculture 
of Ontario, 1921. (7) Agriculture of Manitoba, 1921. (7) Agriculture of Saskat- 
et 1921. (k) Agriculture of Alberta, 1921. (1) Agriculture of British Col- 
umbia, 1921. 


Reports of the Sixth Census of Canada, 1921, as follows:— 


Molat: 1: Introduction—Number, Sex and Distribution—Racial Origins—Relig- 
ions. 

Vol. II. Ages—Conjugal Condition—Birthplace—Birthplace of Parents—Year of 
Immigration and Naturalization—Language Spoken and Mother Tongue 
—Literacy—School Attendance—Blindness and Deaf-Mutism. (Out of 
print.) 

Vol. III. Families—Dwellings—Ownership of Homes—Rentals—Earnings. (Out 
of print.) 

Vol. IV. Occupations and Employment. 


Vol. V. Agriculture. Farm Holdings by size, tenure, value, ete.—Farm Pro- 
ducts—Field Crops—Vegetables—Fruits—Forest Products—Live Stock 
—Animal Products—Statistics of Operators. 


Census Monographs, 1921. 
Illiteracy and School Attendance in Canada. 
Origin, Birthplace, Nationality and Language of the Canadian People. 


III. Census of Population and Agriculture of the Prairie Provinces, 1926. 


Report of the Census of Population and Agriculture of the Prairie Provinces, 1926. 
Census of Manitoba—Population and Agriculture. 

Census of Saskatchewan—Population and Agriculture. 
Census of Alberta—Population and Agriculture. 

Preliminary Bulletins as follows: (a) Population of Manitoba—Electoral Districts, 
ete. (b) Population of Saskatchewan—Electoral Districts, etc. (c) Population 
of Alberta—Electoral Districts, etc. (d) Animals on Farms in the Prairie Pro- 
vinces, 1926. (e) Farm Lands and Crops in the Prairie Provinces, 1926. 


IV. Intercensal Estimates of Population. 


Births, Deaths and Marriages— 


V. Vital Statistics. 


Annual Report on Vital Statistics of Canada by Provinces and Municipalities. 
Preliminary Annual Report on Vital Statistics of Canada. 

Monthly Report of Births, Deaths and Marriages registered in Cities. 

Report of Conference on Vital Statistics, held June 19-20, 1918, pp. 1-48. 
Special Report on Contributory Causes of Death, 1926. 

Order of Birth in the Registration Area of Canada, 1925. 
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-PRODUCTION— 


I. General Summary of Production. 
Including and differentiating (gross and net) (1) Primary Production (Agriculture, 
Fishing, Furs, Forestry and Mining) and (2) Secondary Production, or General 
Manufactures. 


II. Agriculture. 

(1) Agricultural Production. 

Monthly Buiietin of Agricultural Statistics. The official record of current statistical 
data relating to agriculture. (Contains reports on agricultural conditions, prices, 
weather, etc.—estimates of areas, yields, quality and value of field crops—value 
of farm lands—wages of farm help—number and values of farm live stock and 
poultry—statistics of fruit and floriculture—dairying—tobacco—hives and honey— 
maple syrup and sugar—clover and grass seed—miscellaneous crops—stocks of 
grain—annual summary of value of agricultural production—index numbers of 
agricultural prices, yields and values—international agricultural statistics:) 

Advance Summaries of Agricultural Statistics. 

Telegraphic Crop Reports (between the first of June and the first of September, weekly 
for the Prairie Provinces and every two weeks for the rest of Canada.) 

Agricultural Statistics by Counties and Crop Districts, 1922-24 and 1925-29. 

Annual Statistics of Frvit and Fioriculture, latest issue, 1931. 

Handbook of Instructions to Crop Correspondents, and Summary of Annual Agricultural 
Statistics, 1931. 

[See also Censuses of Agriculture above.] 

(2) Grain and Grain Products. 

(a) Annual Report of the Grain Trade of Canada; (b) Monthly Review of the 

Wheat Situation; (c) Canadian Grain Statistics—weekly report on grain supplies 

rae movements; (d) Canadian Milling Statistics—monthly; (e) List of Mills with 
apacity. 

(3) Live Stock and Animal Products. 

(a) Annual Report on Live Stock and Animai Products; (b) Monthly Report on 
Stocks in Cold Storage; (c) Estimated Consumption of Meats, Butter, Cheese, 
Eggs and Poultry in Canada. 

(4) Other. 

Monthly Report on Raw and Refined Sugar (visible supply, meltings, shipments, 
exports and imports). 
II. Furs. 

Advance Summaries of Fur Farm Statistics by Provinces. 

Annual Report on Fur Farms. 

Annual Report on the Production of Raw Furs, comprising the ane taken by trappers 
and those sold from fur farms. 

IV. Fisheries. 
Annual Report on Fisheries Statistics. 
Advance Summaries on Fish Caught and Marketed by Provinces. 


V. Forestry. 

Annual Summary of the Value, etc., of Forest Production. (Covers operations in the 
woods for saw-mills, shingle mills, pulp and paper mills, etc., production of mining 
timber, production of poles and cross ties, and farm production (decennial) - of 
firewood, posts, etc.) 

[See also Reports on Manufactures of Forestry Products listed under ‘‘Manufactures”’ 
Section VII, subsection (5).] 


VI. Mineral Production: (Mining and Metallurgy.) 
(1) General. 
(a) Annual Report on the Mineral Production of Canada; (6) Preliminary Reports 


Seay on the Mineral Production of Canada; (c) Monthly Report on Leading 
inerals 


(2) Coat. 
(a) Annual Report on Coal Statistics for Canada; (6) Monthly Summary eS: 
on Coal and Coke Statistics for Canada; (c) Quarterly Report on Coal and Coke 
Statistics for Canada. 
(3) Annual Bulletins on Mining as follows:— 
1. Metals—(a) Arsenic; (b) Cobalt; (c) Copper; (d) Gold; (e) Lead; (f) Nickel; 
(g) Metals of the Platinum Group; (h) Silver; (7) Zinc; (7) Miscellaneous 
Metals, including Aluminium, Antimony, Chromite, Iron Ore, Magnanese 
Mercury, Molybdenum, Tin, Tungsten. 
2. Non-Metallic Minerals—(a) Abrasives; (b) Asbestos; (c) Coal; (d) Feldspar; 
(e) Gypsum; (f) Iron Oxides; (g) Mica; (h) Natural Gas; (i) Petroleum; 
(7) Quartz; (k) Salt; (1) Tale and Soapstone; (m) Miscellaneous Non-Metallic 
Minerals, including ‘Actinolite, Barytes, Fluorspar, Graphite, Magnesite, Mag- 
nesium Sulphate, Mineral Waters, Natro-Alunite, Peat, Phosphate, Pyrites, 
Sodium Carbonate, Sodium Sulphate. 
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PRODUCTION—continued. 


8. Structural Materials—(a) Cement; (b) Clay and Clay Products; (c) Lime; 
(d) Sand and Gravel; (e) Stone. 

4. Mining Industries—(a) Gold Mining Industry (including Alluvial-Gold Mining, 
Auriferous Quartz Mining and Copper-Gold-Silver Mining); (b) Silver, Cobalt 
and Silver-Lead-Zine Mining Industry; (c) Nickel-Copper Mining Industry; 
(d) Miscellaneous Metal Mining Industries; (e) Non-ferrous Smelting and Re- 
fining Industry; (f) Coai Mining, Coke, Natural Gas, Peat and Petroleum In- 
dustries; (g) Miscellaneous Non-Metal Mining Industries; (h) Clay Products 
and Other Structural Materials Industries. * 


[See also Reports on Iron and Steel and their Products, Manufactures of Non-Ferrous 
Metals, and Chemicals and Allied Products, listed under ‘‘Manufactures’’, Section VII, 
Subsections (6), (7), (8) and (9).]} 

VII. Manufactures. 
(1) General—General Summary for Canada, also for the Provinces and Leading Cities 


(industrial groups classified by component materials, purposes, etc., of products— 
comparative statistics); Alphabetical List of Products; Quantity of Manufacturing 
Production in Canada, 1923-1929. 


(2) Manufactures _of Vegetable Products—Annual Bulletins as follows: (a) Coffee and 


(3) 


(4 


Ne 


Spices; (b) Fruit and Vegetable Preparation, including canning, evaporating and 
preserving; (c) Pickles, Sauces, Vinegar and Cider; (d) Flour and Grist Mill Pro- 
ducts (see also under heading ‘‘Agriculture’’); (e) Bread and other Bakery Pro- 
ducts; (f) Biscuits and Confectionery including Cocoa and Chocolate; (g) Macaroni 
and Vermicelli; (h) Liquors, Distilled; (7) Liquors, Malt; (7) Liquors, Vinous; 
(k) Rubber Goods and Rubber Boots and Shoes; (1) Glucose; (m) Sugar 
Refineries; (n) Tobacco Products; (o) Linseed Oii and Oil Cake; (p) The Canned 
Foods Industry; (q) Ice Cream; (r) Pack of Fruits and Vegetables. 
Animal Products and their Manufactures—Annuai Reports and Bulletins as follows: 
(a) The Dairy Factory Industry; (6) Slaughtering and Meat Packing and Allied 
Industries; (c) Fish and Fish Products; (d) Leather Tanneries; (e) Harness and 
Saddlery, Leather Belting, Trunks and Valises, Miscellaneous Leather Goods; 
(f) Leather Boots and Shoes, Leather Boot and Shoe Findings; (g) Leather Gloves 
and Mitts; (h) Fur Goods, Fur Dressing. Monthly Report.on Boot and Shoe 
Production. Monthly Report on Concentrated Milk Products. 
[See also Reports on Live Stock, etc., listed under ‘‘Agriculture’’.] 

Textile and Allied Industries—General Report on The Textile Industries of Canada, 
1928—Annual Bulletins as follows: (a) Cotton Textiles (cloth, yarn, thread and 
waste); (6) Woollen Textiles (cloth, yarn, waste, carpets, etc., and woollen goods, 
n.e.s.);-(c) The Silk Industry; (d) Clothing, Men’s Factory; (e) Clothing, Women’s 
Factory; (f) Hats and Caps; (g) Hosiery and Knit Goods; (h) Men’s Furnishings, 
n.e.s.; (7) Oiled Clothing and Waterproofs; (7) Cordage, Rope and Twine; (k/ 
Corsets; (1) Cotton and Jute Bags; (m) Dyeing, Cleaning and Laundry Work. 


(5) Manufactures of Forestry Products—Printed Annual Reports as follows: (1) The 


Lumber Industry; (2) The Pulp and Paper Industry; (8) Wood-Using Industries; 
(4) Paper-Using Industries. Mimeographed Preliminary Reports as follows: 
(a) The Lumber Industry; (6) Lumber Distribution in Canada and the United 
States (Biennial); (c) The Pulp and Paper Industry; (d) Planing Mills, Sash and 
Door Factories; (¢) Furniture; (f) Boxes, Baskets and Crates; (g) Carriages, Wagons 
and Materials; (h) Cooperage; (i) Coffins and Caskets; (j) Sporting Goods; (k) 
Boatbuilding; (2) Lasts, Treesand Shoe Findings; (m) Handles, Spools and Wood- 
turning; (n) Woodenware; (0) Excelsior; (py) Miscellaneous Wood-Using Industries; 
(q) Printing and Publishing; (r) Printing and Bookbinding; (s) Lithographing; 
(t) Engraving, Electrotyping, Stereotyping and Blueprinting; (u) Trade Composi- 
tion; (v) Paper Boxes and Bags; (w) Stationery and Envelopes; (z) Roofing Paper 
and Wallboard; (y) Miscellaneous Paper Goods. 


(6) Iron and Steel and Their Products—Annual Report. Annual Bulletins as follows: (a) 


Pig Iron and Ferro-Alloys; (b) Primary Iron and Steel; (c) Castings and Forgings; 
(d) Boilers and Engines; (e) Agricultural Implements; (f) Machinery; (g) Auto- 


. mobiles; (h) Automobile Supplies; (7) Railway Rolling Stock; (7) Wire and Wire 


Goods; (k) Sheet Metal Products; (1) Hardware and Tools; (m) Bridge Building 
and Structural Steel; (n) Miscellaneous Iron and Steel Products. Monthly reports 
on (a) Iron and Steel; (6) Automobile Statistics. Commodity bulletins on the 
production of Washing Machines; Galvanized Sheets; Wire Nails; Wire Rope and 
Cable; Steel Wire; Wire Fencing: Stoves, etc. 


(7) Manufactures of Non-Ferrous Metals—Report issued biennially. Annual Bulletins as 


follows: (a)Aluminium Products; (6) Brass and Copper Products; (c) Lead, Tin and 
Zine Products; (d) Jewellery and Silverware; (e) Electrical Apparatus and Supplies; 
(f) Miscellaneous Non-Ferrous Metal Goods. Quarterly Report on Production 
and Sales of Radio Sets. Commodity Bulletins on the Production of Batteries; 
Vacuum Cleaners, etc. 
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SOURCES OF OFFICIAL INFORMATION 


PRODUCTION—concluded. 
(8) Manufactures of the Non-Metallic Minerals—Report issued biennially. Annual Bullet- 


(9) 


ins as follows: (a) Aerated Waters; (b) Asbestos and Allied Products; (c) Cement; 
(d) Cement Products; (e) Coke and Gas; (f) Glass (blown, cut and ornamental, 
etc.); (g) Lime; (h) Petroleum Products; (2) Products from Domestic Clays; (j) 
Products from Imported Clays; (k) Salt; (1) Sand-lime Brick; (m) Stone Dress- 
ing; (n) Artificial Abrasives and ‘Abrasive Products; (o) Miscellaneous Non-Metallic 
Mineral Products, including Artificial Graphite and Electrodes—Gypsum Products 
—Mica Products—Magnesite Products— Non-Metallic Minerals, n.e.s. Also special 
report on the Consumption of Coke in Canada. Monthly Report on Coke Statistics. 
Chemicals and Allied Products—Annual Report. Annual Bulletins as follows: (a) 
Coal Tar Distillation; (6) Acids, Alkalies and Salts; (c) Compressed Gases; (d) 
Explosives, Ammunition and Fireworks; (e) Fertilizers; (f) Medicinal and Phar- 
maceutical Preparations; (g) Paints, Pigments and Varnishes; (h) Soaps and Wash- 
ing Compounds; (7) Toilet Preparations; (7) Inks; (k) Adhesives; (/) Polishes and 
Dressings; (m) Flavouring Extracts; (n) Wood Distillation; (o) Miscellaneous 
Chemical Products, including Baking Powder; Boilér Compounds; Celluloid Pro- 
ducts; Insecticides; Sweeping Compounds; Disinfectants; Matches; Dyes and Col- 
ours; Chemical Products, n.e.s. Special Report on the Fertilizer Trade in Canada. 
Commodity Bulletins on Sulphuric Acid and Ammonium Sulphate. 


(10) Miscellaneous Manufactures—Annual Bulletins as follows: (a) Brooms, Brushes and 


Mops; (6) Musical Instruments (includiag pianos, organs and phonographs) and 
Musical Instrument Materials and Parts; (c) Buttons; (d) Beds, Springs and Mat- 
tresses. 


N.B.—For Statistics of Water Power and Central Electric Stations, see under heading 


“Public Utilities’’. 


VIII. Construction.—(a) Building Permits—Monthly and Annual Record. 
EXTERNAL TRADE (IMPORTS AND EXPORTS)— 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


(6) 
(7) 


Annual Report of the Trade of Canada, for the fiscal year ended Mar. 31 (showing 
summary historical tables, analyses of current trends, detailed tables by items, 
group analyses according to component material, origin and degree of manufacture, 
and purpose, and comparisons of the volume of trade). 
a Preliminary Report of the Trade of Canada, for the fiscal year ended 
lar. 31. 
Annual Report of the Trade of Canada for the calendar year. 
Advance Preliminary Statement regarding the Trade of Canada during the calendar 
year. 
Quarterly Report of the Trade of Canada (showing statistics of imports and exports 
by months and cumulative quarters). 
Monthly Summary of the Trade of Canada (for latest month and 12 months). 
Monthly Bulletins on Trade Statistics as follows: General.—(a) Abstract of Imports, 
Exports, and Duty Collected (by latest month, accrued period, and latest 12 
months); (6) Summary of Canada’s Imports for latest month; (c) Summary of 
Canada’s Exports for latest month. Special—(d) Imports and Exports of As- 
bestos; (e) Imports and Exports of Footwear (except Rubber); (f) Summary, Ex- 
ports of Grain and Flour; (g) Exports of Lumber; (h) Imports of Lumber; (7) Exports 
of Meats and Lard; (7) Imports of Meats and Lard; (k) Exports of Milk, Milk Pro- 
ducts and Eggs; (1) Imports of Milk, Milk Products and Eggs; (m) Exports of Non- 
Ferrous Ores and Smelter Products; (n) Imports of Non-Ferrous Ores and Smelter 
Products; (0) Exports of Paints and Varnishes; (p) Imports of Paints and Var- 
nishes; (q) Exports of Pulp Wood, Wood Pulp and Paper; (r) Exports of Rubber 
Goods and Insulated Wire; (s) Imports of Rubber Goods; (t) Exports of Vehicles 
of Iron (Automobiles, Bicycles, Railway Cars, etc.); (u) Imports of Vehicles of 
iron (Automobiles, Bicycles, Railway Cars, etc.): (v) Exports of Petroleum and Its 
Products; (w) Imports of Petroleum and Its Products; (x) Imports of Sheet Metal 
Products; (y) Exports of Farm Implements and Machinery; (z) Imports of Farm 
Implements and Machinery; (aa) Imports of Coffee and Tea. 


INTERNAL TRADE— 
(1) Prices Statistics. 


Se a ST iS Reports on Wholesale and Retail Prices and Price Indexes 

in Canada 

Annual and Monthly Reports on Wholesale and Retail Prices and Price Indexes in 
the British Empire and Foreign Countries. 

Index Numbers of Average Cost of Living in Canada. 

Month!y and Weekly Index Numbers (Speculative) of Security Prices. 

Monthly and Weekly Index Numbers (Investment) of Security Prices. 

Monthly and Weekly Index Numbers of Mining Stocks. 

Prices and Price Index Numbers of Services (Street Cars, Telephones, Electricity, 
Natural and Manufactured Fuel Gas, Hospitals, Doctors’ Fees, etc.). 

Interest and Exchange Rates. 
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INTERNAL TRADE—concluded. 


Index Numbers of Import and Export Valuations. 

Special Bulletins as follows: (a) Post-War Sugar Prices; (6b) Post-War Prices of 
Raw Cottons; (c) Post-War Silver Prices; (d) Post-War Tin Prices; (e) Post- 
War Copper Prices; (f) Post-War Lead Prices; (g) Gasolene Prices;(h) Coffee 
Prices; (7) Wool Prices; (;) Post-War Rubber Prices; (k) Price Trends and 
Economic Conditions in Germany (May, 1927); (1) Price Trends and General 
Economic Conditions in France (May, 1927); (m) Price Trends and General 
Economic Conditions in Great Britain (May, 1927); (n) Wholesale Prices in 
the British Empire and Foreign Countries, and Exchange Rates in 1925 (with 
reference to important trade tendencies in the leading countries); (0) Trend of 
Commodity Prices in Canada, Past and Future; (p) Recent Movements in 
Canadian Living Costs; (q) Exchange, 1931; (r) Price Movements, 1931. 

(2) Trading Establishments. 
Decennial Census of Wholesale and Retail Trading Establishments. 
Annuatk Statistics of Chain Stores. 

(3) Capital Movements. 

Annual Records and Estimates of Capital Investments by Foreigners in Canada 
and of Canadian Investments in Foreign Countries. 

(4) Balance of International Payments. 

Compilation of Canada’s Annual Balance of Payments. 

Estimation of the Invisible Items in Canada’s Trade Balance (Receipts and Pay- 
ments for Interest, Freight, Insurance, Non-Commercial Remittances, Gov- 
ernment Expenditures, Capital of Immigrants and Emigrants, ete.). 

(5) Retail Sales. 
Index Numbers of Retail Sales. 


(6) Record of Branch Plant Development in Canada. 
Lists of New Concerns Locating in Canada in Recent Years. 


TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATIONS AND PUBLIC UTILITIES— 


(1) Railways and Tramways.—(a) Annual Report on Railway Statistics; (b) Annual 
Report on Electric Railway Statistics; (c) Annual Summary of Monthly Railway 
Traffic Report; (d) Monthly Bulletin on Railway Revenues, Expenses, Incomes and 
Operating Statistics; (e) Monthly Statement of Traffic of Railways; (f) Weekly 
Report of Car Loadings of Revenue Freight. 

(2) Express.—Annual Report on Express Statistics. . 

(3) Telegraphs.—Annual Report on Telegraph Statistics. 

(4) Telephones.—Annual Report on Telephone Statistics. 

(5) Water Transportation.—(a) Annual Report on Canal Statistics; (6) Monthly Report 
on Canal Statistics; (c) Report of Census of Canadian Registered Ships. 

(6) Electrical Stations.—(a) Annual Report on Central Electric Stations in Canada; 
(b) Report on Index Numbers of Electric Light Rates; (c) Monthly Report on 
Electric Energy Generated—included in Monthly Review of Business Statistics. 

(7) Motor Vehicles.—(a) Annual Report on Motor Vehicle Registrations; (b) Highways 


—Annual Report on Highway Mileage Open for Traffic, Construction and Exvendi- 
tures on Construction and Maintenance. 


FINANCE— 


(1) Municipal. 


(a) Annual Municipal Statistics of Urban Municipalities of 10,000 Population and 
Over. (b) Municipal Statistics of Urban Municipalities of 1,000 to 5,000 Popu- 
lation, 1922. (c) Annual Bulletins on Assessed Valuations by Provinces, Muni- 
cipal Bonded Indebtedness, etc. 

(2) Dominion.—(a) Statistics of the Civil Service of Canada—Annual Report; (b) State- 

ment of Civil Service Personnel and Salaries in the Months of January, 1912-1924. 

(3) Provincial—Annual Report. 


JUSTICE— 


(1) Criminal Statistics.—Annual Report (covering convictions, sentences, prison statis- 
tics, police statistics, pardons, commutations and executions). 
Preliminary Report on Criminal Statistics. 


(2) Juvenile Delinquency.—Annual Bulletin. 
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EDUCATION— 


(1) Report of Dominion-Provincial Conference on Education Statistics, held October, 
) 


(2) Historical Statistical Survey of Education in Canada (1921). (Out of print.) 
(3) Illiteracy and School Attendance in Canada—A Study of the Census of 1921 with 
Supplementary Data. 
(4) Annual Survey of Education in Canada. Published yearly since 1921, covering the 
following:— 
(a) Provincially-controlled schools. 
(b) Universities and colleges. 
(c) Private schools. 
(d) Schools for native Indians. 
(e) Organizations and societies of provincial or Dominion scope directly con- 
nected with the above-listed institutions. 
(5) Statistical Survey of Canadian Tibraries, 1929-30. 
(6) Reports on special subjects in the field of education are issued from time to time. 


GENERAL— 


(1) National Wealth and Income.—Estimates of the National Wealth of Canada, by 
Provinces, Industries, ete.—Summary of Income Tax Receipts. 

(2) Employment. —Monthly and Annual Reports on Employment, with Index Numbers 
of Employment by Localities and Industries. 

(3) Commercial Failures.—Monthly and Annual Reports. 

(4) Bank Debits—Monthly and Annual Reports of Bank Debits to Individual Accounts 
at the Clearing-House Centres of Canada. 

(5) Business Statistics —The Monthly Review of Business Statistics (a statistical sum- 
mary, with charts and text, of current economic conditions in Canada). Special 
Report—Twelve Years of the Economic Statistics of Canada, 1919-1930. 

(6) Divorce.—Annual Report. 

(7) Liquor Control.—Annual Report on the Control and Sale of Liquor. 

(8) Tourist Trade-—Annual Report. 

(9) The Canada Year Book.—The official statistical annual of the Physiography, Re- 
sources, History, Institutions and Social and Economic Conditions of the Domin- 
ion, with a Statistical Summary of the Progress. of Canada, maps, diagrams, etc. 
Contents: I. Physical Characteristics of Canada (Geographical Features; Geolog- 

ical Formation; Seismology; Flora; Faunas; Natural Resources; Climate and . 
Meteorology). Il. History and Chronology. III. Constitution and Govern- 
ment (Constitution and General Government of Canada; Provincial and Local 
Government in Canada; Parliamentary Representation in Canada). IV. Pop- 
ulation (Growth and Distribution). V. Vital Statistics. Vl. Immigration. 
VII. Survey of Production. VIII. Agriculture. IX. Forestry. X. Fur Trade. 
XI. Fisheries. XII. Mines and Minerals. XITI. Water Powers. XIV. Manu- 
factures. XV. Construction. XVI. External Trade. XVII. Internal Trade. 
XVIII. Transportation and Communications (Government Control over Trans- 
portation and Communications; Steam Railways; Electric Railways; Express 
Companies; Roads and Highways; Motor Vehicles; Air Navigation; Canals; 
Shipping and Navigation; Telegraphs; Telephones; Post Office). XIX. Labour 
and Wages. XX. Prices. X XI. Public Finance (Dominion Public Finance; 
Provincial Public Finance; Municipal Public Finance; National Wealth and 
Income). XXII. Currency and Banking; Loan and Trust Companies. X XIII. 
Insurance (and Government Annuities). XXIV. Commercial Failures. XXV. 
Education. XXVI. Public Health and Benevolence. X XVII. Judicial and 
Penitentiary Statistics. XXVIII. Miscellaneous Administration (Public 
Lands; National Defence; Public Works, etc.). X XIX. Sources of Official 
Statistical and Other Information Relative to Canada. XXX. The Annual 
Register (Dominion Legislatioa; Principal Events of the Year; Extracts from 
The Canada Gazette, re Official Appointments, Commissions, etc.). Appendix. 
(Issues of the Canada Year Book for 1921, 1924, 1926, 1930 and 1931 are available.) 


(10) Consda, .—The official handbook of present conditions and recent progress, published 
annually. 


Section 2.—Acts Administered by Dominion Departments. 


List of the Principal Acts of Parliament administered by Departments of the Gov- 
ernment of the Dominion of Canada, as compiled from information supp.ied 
by -the respective Departments. 


(Numbers within erected unless otherwise indicated, denote chapters of the Revised Statutes of 
Canada, 1927—R.S8.C., 
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Agriculture.—Experimental Farm Stations (61); Fruit (80); Dairy Industry (45); 
Cold Storage (25); Seeds (185); Feeding Stuffs (67); Live Stock Pedigree (121); Live Stock 
and Live Stock Products (120); Animal Contagious Diseases (6); Meat and Canned Foods 
(77); Destructive Insect and Pest (47); Fertilizers (69); Root Vegetables (181); Section 
235, Criminal Code (Race Track Betting) (36); Inspection and Sale (100); Maple Sugar 
Industry (20-21 Geo. V, ec. 30). 


Auditor General.—Consolidated Revenue and Audit (21-22 Geo. V, c. 27). 
Civil Service Commission.—Civil Service (22). 


External Affairs.—The functions and duties of this Department are defined by the 
Department of External Affairs Act (65) and by the International Boundary Waters Treaty 
Act, 1911 (1-2 Geo. V, c. 28), as amended by the Statute of April 3, 1914 (4 Geo. V, c. 5). 


Finance.—Appropriation; Bank (12); Bills of Exchange (16); Board of Audit (10); 
Canadian Farm Loan (66); Civil Service Superannuation (24); Consolidated Revenue and 
Audit (21-22 Geo. V, c. 27); Contingencies (31); Currency (40); Dept. of Finance and Trea- 
sury Board (71); Dominion Notes (41); Federal District Commission (Stats. 1926-27, c. 55); 
Finance (70); Interest (102); Ottawa Mint (134); Penny Bank (13); Provincial Subsidies 
(192); Quebec Savings Banks (14); Special War Revenue (179) (in part). 


Fisheries.—Fisheries (73); Fish Inspection (72); Meat and Canned Foods (77) (so far 
as it relates to fish or shellfish); Deep Sea Fisheries (74); Northern Pacific Halibut Fishery 
Protection (75); Pelagic Sealing (153); Customs and Fisheries Protection (43) (Gn part); 
Navigable Waters Protection (140) Gin ‘part); The Biological Board Act (18) is also admin- 
istered by the Minister of Fisheries. 


Immigration.—The Immigration Act and Regulations, 1910 (96); the Chinese Immi- 
gration Act and Regulations, 1923 (95). 


Indian Affairs.—Indian (98). 
Insurance.—Insurance (101); Loan Companies (28); Trust Companies (29). 


-Interior.—Forest Reserves and Parks Act (78); Seed Grain Act (87); Seed Grain 
Sureties (88); Department of the Interior Act (103); Irrigation Act (104); Dominion Lands 
Act (113); Public Lands Grants Act (114); Ordnance and Admiralty Lands Act (115); Rail- 
way Belt Act (116); Dominion Lands Survey Act (117); Land Titles Act (118); Manitoba 
Supplementary Provisions Act (124); Migratory Birds Convention Act (130); Northwest 
Game Act (141); Northwest Territories Act (142); Reclamation Act (175); Saskatchewan 
and Alberta Roads Act (180); Soldier Settlement Act (188); Dominion Water Power Act 
(210); Railway Belt Water Act (211); Yukon Act (215); Yukon Placer Mining Act (216); 
Yukon Quartz Mining Act (217); Lac Seul Conservation Act (18-19 George V, c. 32); The 
National Parks Act (20-21, George V, c. 33). 


Justice.—Department of Justice (106); Solicitor-General’s (107); Northwest Terri- 
tories (142); Yukon (215); Royal Canadian Mounted Police (160); Judges (105); Supreme 
Court (35); Exchequer Court (34); Admiralty (33); Petition of Right (158); Criminal Code 
(36); Penitentiary (154); Prisons and Reformatories (163); Identification of Criminals (88); 
Ticket of Leave (197); Fugitive Offenders (81); Extradition (37); Juvenile Delinquents (108); 
Bankruptcy (11). 


King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.—Public Printing and Stationery (162); 
The Publication of Statutes (2). 


Labour.—Labour Department (111); Conciliation and Labour (110); Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation (112); Fair Wages Resolution of the House of Commons, 1900; Employ- 
ment Offices Co-ordination (57); Technical Education (193), as amended 1929, c. 8; The 
Vocational Education Act, 1931 (21-22 Geo. V, ec. 59); Government Annuities (as amended by 
Geo. V, c. 33) (7); Combines Investigation (26); Old ‘Age Pensions (156) (as amended by 21-22 
Geo. Vv, c. 42); White Phosphorous Matches (128); Fair Wages and Eight-Hour Day (20-21 
Geo. Vv, Cc. 20); Unemployment Relief, 1930 (21 Geo. V, c. 1); Unemployment and Farm 
Relief Act, 1931 (20-21 Geo. V, c. 58 


Marine.—Government Harbours, Piers and Breakwaters (89); Shipping of Live Stock 
(122); Marine and Fisheries Department (125); Maritime Conventions (126); Navigable 
Waters’ Protection (140); Quebec Harbour and River Police (169); Canada Shipping (186); 
Radiotelegraph (195); Government Vessels Discipline (203); U.S. Wreckers’ (214); Belle- 
ville Harbour Commission (1889, c. 35); Halifax Harbour Commission (1927, c. 58); Hamil- 
ton Harbour Commission (1912, c. 98); Montreal Harbour Commission (1894, c. 48; 1909, c. 
24; 1912, c. 35; 1913, c. 32; 1914, c. 42); North Fraser Harbour Commission (1913, ce. 162); New 
Westminster Harbour Commission (1913, c. 158); Quebec Harbour Commission (1899, c. 34) 
(1905, c. 33); Saint John, N.B., Harbour Commission (1927, c. 67); Three Rivers, Que., 
Harbour Commission (1923, c. 71); Trenton, Ont., Harbour Commission (1922, c. 50); 
Toronto Harbour Commission (1911, c. 26); Vancouver Harbour Commission (19138, c. 54); 
Winnipeg and St. Boniface Harbour Commission (1912, c. 55); Chicoutimi Harbour Com- 
mission (1926, c. 6). 


Mines.—Geology and Mines (83); Explosives (62); The Domestic Fuel (17 Geo. V, c. 52). 
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National Defenee.— Department of National Defence Act (136); Naval Service Act 
(139); Naval Discipline Act; Militia Act (132); Militia Pension Act (133); Royal Military 
College Act (18-19 Geo. V, c. 7); Sec. 85 and 86 Criminal Code; Army Act; Regimental 
Debts Act; Aeronautics Act (3); Air Force Act. 


National Revenue.—Customs Tariff (44); Customs (42); Canada Shipping (in part) 
(186); Animal Contagious Diseases (in part) (6); Destructive Insect and Pest (in part) (47); 
Export (63); Copyright (in part) (32); Petroleum and Naphtha (159); Excise (60); Special War 
Revenue, 1915 (179); Income War Tax, 1917 (197); Agricultural Pests Control Act (in part) 
(5); Customs and Fisheries Protection (in part) (43); Explosives (in part) (62). 


Pensions and National Health.—Pensions—Department of Pensions and National 
Health (Part I) (18-19 Geo. V,.c. 39); War Veterans’ Allowance (20-21 Geo. V, c. 48); Pen- 
sion (157); Returned Soldiers’ Insurance (10-11 Geo. V, c. 54, and amendments). The two 
latter Acts are adjudicated upon by the Board of Pension Commissioners. National 
Health.—Department of Pensions and National Health (Part 11) (18-19 Geo. V, ce. 39); 
Quarantine (168); Public Works Health (91); Leprosy (119); Canada Shipping (Sick and 
Distressed Mariners) (186); Proprietary or Patent Medicine (151); Opium and Narcotic 
Drug (144); Food and Drugs (including Honey Act) (76). 


Post Office.—Post Office (161); Special War Revenue (in part) (179). 


Public Works.— Public Works (166); Government Harbours and Piers, s. 5 (89); Navi- 
gable Waters Protection (140); Telegraphs (194); Dry Dock Subsidies (191); an Act to 
authorize the payment of a subsidy to the Collingwood Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., (2 Geo. V, 
1912, c. 17); Government Works Toll Act (167); an Act to incorporate the National Gallery 
of Canada (3-4 Geo. V, 1913, c. 33); an Act to authorize the payment of a subsidy to the 
Western Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., (8-4 Geo. V, 1913, ce. 57); Act to extend an 
agreement for one year between His Majesty the King and the Corporation of the City of 
Ottawa (21-22 Geo. V, ce. 43); Ferries Act (68), transferred by Order in Council, June 3, 1918, 
for administration by Public Works Department. Act Regulating Vehicular Traffic on 
Dominion Property (20-21 Geo. V, c. 47). 


Railways and Canals.—Department of Railways and Canals (171); Government 
Railways (173); Intercolonial and P.E.I. Railway Employees’ Provident Fund (6-7 Edw. 
VII, c. 22 and amending Acts); Acts to amend the National Transcontinental Railway Act 
(4-5 Geo. V, c. 48 and 5 Geo. V, c. 18); Canadian National Railways (172) and amending 
Acts 1918, c. 18; 1929, c. 10 and 1931, c. 6; Canadian National Railway Branch Lines 
(14-15 Geo. V, cc. 14-32; 15-16 Geo. V, ce. 5, 6 and 7; 17 Geo. V, ec. 12-26; 18-19 Geo. V, ce. 
18-36); Government Employees Compensation (30) and amending Act, 1931, c. 9; Canadian 
National Refunding, 1927, (17 Geo. V, ce. 27); The Canadian National Refunding Act, 1929 
(19-20 Geo. V, c. 11); Canadian National (Central Vermont) Financing, 1930 (20-21 Geo. V, 
c. 7); Canadian National Refunding, 1930 (20-21 Geo. V, ce. 8); Grand Trunk Pacifie Securi- 
ties, 1927 (17 Geo. V, ce. 7); Canadian National Steamships, 1927 (17 Geo. V, ec. 29); Can- 
adian National Railways Pension Act (19-20 Geo. V, c. 4); Canadian National Montreal 
Terminals Act, 1929 (19-20 Geo. V, ec. 12); Maritime Freight Rates Act (79). 


The ‘‘ Railway Act’’ (Companies) confers certain powers upon the Minister of the De- 
partment. In the ca3e of subsidized railways, the authorizing Acts are carried out under 
the Department, which also has certain jurisdiction where Government guarantee has 
been given. 


Secretary of State.—Companies (27); Naturalization (138); Patents (150); Copyright 
(32); Trade Marks (201); Canada Temperance (196); Boards of Trade (19); Ticket of Leave 
(197); Trade Unions (202); Treaties of Peace. 


Trade and Commerce.—Canada Grain (86) (20-21 Geo. V, ec. 5); Copper Bars and 
Rods Bounty (13-14 Geo. V, ec. 40); Electricity and Fluid Exportation (54); Electricity 
Inspection (55); Electric Units (56); Gas Inspection (82); Hemp Bounty (13-14 Geo. V, ec. 
50), Inland Water Freight Rates (208); Precious Metals Marking (84) (18-19 Geo. V, ec. 40) 
(19-20 Geo. V, c. 53); Statistics (190); Weights and Measures Inspection (212); Act to place 
Canadian Coal used in the Manufacture of Iron or Steel on a Basis of Equality with imports 
Coal (20-21 Geo. V, ec. 6). 


Section 3.—Publications of Dominion Departments. 


List of Principal Publications of the Departments of the Government of the Dom- 
inion of Canada as Compiled from Information Supplied by the respective 
Departments. 


Agriculture.—Annual Reports of the Minister, of the Experimental Farms and Sta- 
tions, of the Veterinary Director-General and of the Entomological Branch. Bulletins, 
pamphlets and circulars of the Experimental Farms Branch on a great variety of agricul- 
tural subjects, including publications of the following Divisions: Field Husbandry; Animal 
Husbandry; Horticulture; Cereal; Chemistry; Forage Plants; Botanical; Poultry; Tobacco; 
Economic Fibre; Bacteriology; Bees; and Illustration Stations. Bulletins of the Dairy 
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and Cold Storage Branch relating to the dairying and cold storage industries in Canada, 
the making of butter and cheese, dairying experiments, co-operation, etc. Reports, bul- 
letins, pamphlets, etec., of the Live Stock Branch on cattle, sheep, swine, poultry, marketing 
ot eggs, wool, ete. Bulletins of the Health of Animals Branch, with regulations as to con- 
tagious abortion; rabies; sheep scab; actinomycosis; anthrax; glanders; hog cholera; maladie 
du coit; tuberculosis; foot-and-mouth disease; quarantine; and meat inspection. Bulletins 
and reports of the Seed Branch as to seed-testing, the production and use of seed grains, 
the Seed Control Act, the Feeding Stuffs Act and the Fertilizers Act. Bulletins and cir- 
culars of the Entomological Branch and instructions to importers of nursery stock. Reports 
ot the Canadian Seed Growers’ Association. Fodder and Pasture Plants, by George H. 
Clark, B.S.A., and M. Oscar Malte, Ph.D., 143 pages, 27 plates, price $1. Bulletin on the 
Maple Sugar Industry. 


Dominion Experimental Farms.—(1) Report of the Director (contains summary of 
reports of Divisions, Farms and Stations); (2) Animal Husbandry Division; (3) Bee Div- 
ision; (4) Botanical Division; (5) Chemistry Division; (6) Field Husbandry Division; 
(7) Illustration Stations Division; (8) Poultry Division; (9) Tobacco Division; (10) Hor- 
ticultural Division; (11) Cereal Division; (12) Forage Crops Division; (13) Economic Fibre 
Division and (14) Division of Bacteriology. Ezperimental Farms and Stations Reports.— 
Agassiz, B.C.; Indian Head, Sask.; Nappan, N.S.; Charlottetown, P.E.I.; Invermere, B.C.; 
Sidney, B.C.; Brandon, Man.; Morden, Man.; Cap Rouge, Que.; Scott, Sask.; Swift Current, 
Sask.; Kapuskasing, Ont.: La Ferme, Que.; Kentville, N.S.; Lennoxville, Que.; St. Anne 
de la Pocatiére, Que.; Rosthern, Sask.: Lethbridge, Alta.:; Lacombe, Alta.; Summerland, 
135 Oe Farnham, Que.: Fredericton, N.B. Experimental Sub-Stations.—Beaverlodge, Alta.; 
Fort Vermilion, Alta.; Fort Resolution, N.W.T.; Salmon Arm, B.C.; Fort Providence, 
N.W.T.; Betsiamites, Que.; Fort Smith, N.W.T. 


A pamphlet entitled ‘‘List of Publications’’ contains a list of the publications of the 
Department, numbering more than 400. These publications include, in addition to the 
reports, bulletins and pamphlets on field crops, live stock, dairying, orchard and garden 
insect and plant diseases, poultry and miscellaneous topics. With few exceptions, the pub- 
lications of the Department are free on application to its Publications Branch. 


Auditor General.—Annua! Report. 


Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada.—Annual Report. Pamphlet contain- 
ing Judgments, Orders, Regulations and Rulings, issued fortnightly. 


Civil Service Commission.—Annual Report, including lists of permanent appointments, 
promotions and transfers; Classification of the Civil Service of Canada, revised up to Dee. 1, 
1930; Regulations of the Civil Service Commission; How Appointments are made in the 
Public Service; Examinations for Clerks, Stenographers and Typists; Examinations for 
Customs Service; Examinations for Postal Service; Examinations for Junior Trade Com- 
missioners. 


Dominion Fuel Board.—The Dominion Fuel Board was created in 1922 primarily to 
instigate a thorough study of the underlying causes of recurring fuel shortages in Canada 
and of the methods by which they may be counteracted. it is composed of officers of the 
Departments of Mines and of the Interior, and the co-operation of both Departments is 
given to the Board in its investigations. The following reports and publications have been 
issued: Interim Report of the Dominion Fuel Board, 1923; Central and District Heating, 
Possibilities of Application in Canada, by F. A. Combe, 1923; Coke as a Household Fuel 
in Central Canada, by J. L. Landt, 1925; Smoky River Coal Field, by James McEvoy, 1925; 
Why You Should Insulate Your Home, by G. D. Mallory, 1927; Dominion Fuel Board 
Second Progress Report, 1928; Humidity in House Heating, by E. S. Martindale, 1929; 
Cards bearing instructions on ‘‘ How to Burn Coke’’. 


Publications of Mines Branch, Department of Mines, in co-operation with Dominion Fuel 
Board.—Coking experiments on Coals from the Maritime Provinces, by B. F. Haanel and 
R. E. Gilmore, 1926; Tests of Various Fuels to Determine their Relative Heating Efficiency, 
by E. S. Malloch and C. E. Baltzer, 1927; Instructions for Burning Coal, Coke and Peat, 
1927; Industrial Fuel and Power Statistics for Ontario, Calendar Year 1925, by E.S. Malloch 
and C. E. Baltzer, 1928. 


External Affairs.—Annual Report, Annual Treaty Series. 


Finance.— Annual Report on the Public Accounts of the Dominion of Canada. Monthly 
Statements of the Chartered Banks of Canada. Estimates. 


Fisheries.— (Publications marked * are available in either English or French.) *An- 
nual Report including Fish Culture Report. *Annual Statistical Report. Fish Culture 
Report (separately). A Popular Account of Some Canadian Fishes—A. Halkett. *Can- 
ada’s Fisheries. Map of the Atlantic Coast Provinces showing fishing grounds. *The 
Dried Codfish Trade—J. J. Cowie; Statistics of the Haddock Fishery in North American 
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Waters—A. W. H. Needler. Statistics of the Cod Fishery—O. E. Sette. Fisheries Investi- 
gation into Hudson and James Bays in 1914—Melville, Lower and Comeau. *Reports on 
the Lobster Industry—Dr. A. P. Knight. Discolouration, Smut or Blackening of Canned 
Lobsters—Harrison and Hood. Historical Account of the Lobster Canning Industry—R. H. 
Williams. *Fish Canning in Canada. 'Reports by Professor E. E. Prince on (1) Hatch- 
ing and Planting of Trout; (2) Planting of Predaceous Fish; (3) Notes on the Habits and 
Life History of the Salmon. *Fish and Chip Shops. *Fisheries News Bulletin (monthly). 
Quarterly Bulletin of Sea Fisheries Statistics. *The Salmon Fishery of British Columbia. 
Monthly Report on Fish Market Conditions in Several Countries. Report on Fisheries 
Investigations in Hudson Bay, 1930. Summary of the Report by Messrs Cockfield, Brown 
and Co., Ltd., on the Marketing of Canadian Fish and Fish Products. 

Varios Fanos and bulletins of the Biological Board of Canada are aie available for 
distribution by the Department of Fisheries. 


Geographic Board of Canada.—18th Report, containing all decisions to Mar. 31, 1924; 
19th Report, containing all decisions from April 1, 1924, to July 31, 1927, with supplements 
numbers 1 to 12. ‘‘ Place-Names or Alberta’’, 1928, 25c.; ‘‘Flace-Names of Manitoba’’, 1931, 
25c.; ‘‘Meaning of Canadian City Names’’, 1922; ‘‘ Place-Names on Magdalen Islands, Que- 
bec’’, 1922; ‘‘ Place-Names of Prince Edward Island with Meanings’’, 1925, 25c.; ‘* Place- 
Names in Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence Rivec’’, 1910; ‘‘ Place-Names on Anticosti Island, 
Quebec’’, 1922; Catalogue and Graphical Index of Maps in the Geographic Board Library, 
two volumes, 1922, Supplement 1925. 


Indian Affairs.—Annual Report. Indian Act, R.S.C., 1927, Schedule of Indian Re- 
serves, 1928. Indian Treaties and Surrenders, Vols. I, II, III. Census of Indians in Canada, 
1929. 


Insurance.—Quarterly Statement showing List of Licensed Companies. Annual 
Abstract of Statements of Insurance Companies in Canada (subject to correction). Annual 
Reports of the Insurance Department, Vol. I (Fire and Miscellaneous), Vol. II (Life Com- 
panies and Fraternal Benefit Societies). Annual List of Securities held by Insurance, 
Trust and Loan Companies in Canada, with Department’s Valuation thereof. Abstract 
of, Statements of Loan and Trust Companies in Canada. Annual Report of Loan and Trust 
Companies incorporated by the Dominion. 


Interior .—Annua! Report, including Reports from the Accounts Branch, Dominion Lands 
Administration, Dominion Observatories, Dominion Water Power and Hydrometric 
Bureau, Forest Service, National Development Bureau, National Parks of Canada, and 
Surveys. 


Dominion Astrophysical Observatory—Publications of Dominion Astrophysical Obser- 
vatory: Vol. I, No. 1, Description of Building and Equipment, by fe S. Plaskett; No. 2, 
The Spectroscopic Binary 12 Lacertae, by Reynold K. Young; No. 3, The Spectroscopic 
Binary H.R. 8170, by J. S. Plaskett; No. 4, Orbit of the Spectroscopic Bley 1 Geminorum, 
by Reynold K Young; No. 5, The Orbit of the Spectroscopic Binary Boss 4507, by W. E. 
Harper; No. 6, Orbit of the Spectroscopic Binary Boss 4669, by Reynold K. Young; No. 7, 
The Spectroscopic Orbits of the Eclipsing Variables U Ophiuchi, RS Vulpeculae and TW 
Draconis, by J. S. Plaskett; No. 8, The Orbit of the Spectroscopic Binary « Delphini, by 
W. E. Harper; No. 9, The Orbits of the Spectroscopic Components of Boss 5026, by W. E. 
Harper; No. 10, One Hundred Spectroscopic Binaries, by J. S. Plaskett, W. E. Harper, 
R. K. Young, H. H. Plaskett; No. 11, The Spectroscopic Orbit of U Coronae, by J. S. Plas- 
kett; No. 12, Orbit of the Spectroscopic Binary H.R. 8427, by Reynold K. Young; No. 13, 
The Orbit of the Spectroscopic Binary H.R. 6385, by W. E. Harper; No. 14. The Orbit 
of the Spectroscopic Binary Boss 5900, by W. E. Harper; No. 15, The Spectroscopic Orbit 
of TX Herculis, by J. S. Plaskett; No. 16, The Spectroscopic Orbit of Y Cygni, by J. S. 
Plaskett; No. 17, The Calcium Lines H and K in Early Type Stars, by Reynold K. Young; 
No. 18, Orbit of the Spectroscopic Binary H.R. 6169, by Reynold K. Young; No. 19 Orbit 
of the Spectroscopic Binary H.R. 8800, by Reynold K. Young; No. 20, The Orbits of the 
Spectroscopic Components of Boss 4602, by 8S. L. Boothroyd; No. 21, The Spectroscopic 
Orbit and Dimensions of Z Vulpeculae, by J. 8. Plaskett; No. 22, The Orbit of the Spectro- 
scopic Binary Boss 5070, by W. E. Harper; No. 23, The Spectroscopic Orbit of o Draconis, 
by Reynold K. Young; No. 24, The Spectrum of Nova Cygni 1920 witha note onthe Spect- 
rum of Nova Aquilae No. 3, by W. E. Harper; No. 25, The Orbit and Spectrum of H.R. 
8803, by 8. L. Boothroyd; No. 26, Righty-eight Spectroscopic Binaries, by J. S. Plaskett, 
W.E. Harper! R. K. Young, H. H. Plaskett; No:27, The Orbits of the Spectroscopic Com- 
ponents of Ross 4622, by W. E. Harper; No. 28, Orbit of the Spectroscopic Binary H.R. 
5992, by J. W. Campbell; No. 29, Orbit of the Spectroscopic Binary Boss 5442, by Reynold 
K. Young; No. 30, The Spectra of Three O-type Stars, by H. H. Plaskett. 


Vol. II, No.1, The Radial Velocities of 594 Stars, by J. S. Plaskett, W. H. Harper, R. K. 
Young, H. H. Plaskett; No. 2, Two Spectroscopic Binary Orbits, by W. E. Harper; No: 3, 
The Spectroscopic Orbit of T. V. Cassiopeiae, by J. S. Plaskett; No. 4, The Spectroscopic 
Orbit of B.D. 6° 1309, by J. S. Plaskett; No. 5 The Spectroscopic Orbit of H. R. 6532 and 
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the Radial Velocities of Ten Stars; by J. W. Campbell; No. 6, The Orbits of the Spectro- 
scopic Components of Boss 3793 (Following) by W. E. Harper; No. 7, The Orbit of the Spec- 
'troscopic Binary Boss 4870, by S. L. Boothroyd; No. 8, The Orbit of the Spectroscopic 
Binary ¢ Aquilae, by W. E. Harper; No. 9, The Spectroscopic Orbit of 44° 3639, by J. S. 
Plaskett; No. 10, The Radial Velocities of 125 Stars, by W. E. Harper; No. 11, The Orbit 
of the Spectroscopic Binary Boss 2463, by Reynold K. Young; No. 12, The Wedge Method 
and its Application to Astronomical Spectrophotometry, by H. H. Plaskett; No. 13, The 
Orbits of the Spectroscopic Components of Boss 6148, by W. E. Harper; No. 14, The Spec- 
troscopic Orbit of 56° 2617, by J. 8. Plaskett; No. 15, Evidence of the Bending of the Rays 
of Light on Passing the Sun, obtained by the Canadian Expedition to Observe the Austra- 
lian Eclipse, by C. A. Chant and R. K. Young; No. 16, The O-Type Stars, by J. S. Plaskett. 


Vol. III, No. 1, The Absolute Magnitudes and Parallaxes of 1105 Stars, by R. K. Young 
and W. E. Harper; No. 2, The Orbit of The Spectroscopic Binary 5 Tauri, by W. E. Harper; 
No. 3, The Orbit of The Spectroscopic Binary Z Aurigae, by W. E. Harper; No. 4, The Orbit 
of The Spectroscopic Binary Boss 1452, by W. E. Harper; No. 5, The Orbit of The Spectro- 
scopic Binary Boss 6070 and The Radial Velocities of Fifteen Stars, by Stanley Smith; 
No. 6, The Orbits of The Spectroscopic Components of H.D. 216014, by J. A. Pearce; No. 7, 
The Orbits of Two Double-Lined B-Type Binaries, by J. 8. Plaskett; No. 8, The Orbits 
of Five Spectroscopic Binaries, by W. E. Harper; No. 9, The Velocity Curves of 12 Lacertae 
and The Radial Velocities of 48 Stars, by W. H. Christie; No. 10, Four Double-Lined F- 
Type Spectroscopic Binaries, by W. E. Harper; No. 11, Three Spectroscopic Binary Orbits, 
by J. S. Plaskett; No. 12, The Orbits of Two Double-Lined Spectroscopic Binaries, by 
W. E. Harper; No. 13, The Absolute Dimensions of The O-Type Eclipsing Variable H.D. 
1337, by J. A. Pearce; No. 14, The Orbits of T'wo Spectroscopic Binaries, by W. H. Christie; 
No. 15, The Orbits of Three A-Type Spectroscopic Binaries, by W. EK. Harper; No. 16, 
Two Spectroscopic Binary Orbits, by R. M. Petrie; No. 17, Two K-Type Spectroscopic 
ore by W. E. Harper; No. 18, The Orbits of Two Spectroscopic Binaries, by S. N. 

ill. 


‘Vol. IV, No. 1, Three Peculiar Spectra, by J. S. Plaskett; No. 2, Three Long-Period 
Spectroscopic Binary Stars, by Reynold K. Young; No. 3, Two A-Type Spectroscopic 
_ Binaries, by W. E. Harper; No. 4, Graphs for Obtaining the Position Angle, and Distance 
of the Apex, and the Galactic Co-Ordinates for any Star, by J. A. Pearce and S. N. Hill; 
No. 5, The Spectroscopic Orbit of H.R. 5702 and Velocity and Light Curves of 12 Lacertae, 
by William H Christie; No. 6, The Orbits of the Spectroscopic Components of Two Helium 
Stars H. D. 19820 and H.D. 176853, by J. A. Pearce; No. 7, Two A-Type Binaries and the 
Radial Velocities of 50 Stars, by R. M. Petrie; No. 8, The Spectroscopic Orbit of H.D. 
176819 and a Note on H.D. 18593 by P. M. Millman; No. 9, Two Spectroscopic Orbits and 
Notes on v Sagittarii, by J. S. Plaskett; No. 10, The Composite Stellar and Nebular Spec- 
trum of Z Andromedae, by H. H. Plaskett; No. 11, The Orbits of A Persei and H.R. 8210; 
by W. E. Harper; No. 12, A Spectroscopic Investigation of Beta Cephei, by Ralph N. Van 
Arnam; No. 13, Two Highly Eccentric Orbits, by W. E. Harper; No. 14, Line Intensities 
in Nebular Spectra, by H. H. Plaskett; No. 15, Luminosity of Planetary Nebular Spectra, 
by H. H. Plaskett; No. 16, The Orbit of H.D. 32990 (103 Tauri, Boss 1216), by S. N. Hill; 
No. 17, The Wolf Rayet Stars, by C. S. Beals; No. 18, The Orbit of Boss 3180, by W. E. 
Harper; No. 19, Four Spectroscopic Binary Orbits, by W. E. Harper; No. 20, Galactic 
ee Effect of some Late-Type Stars, by R. O. Redman; No. 2!, Y Cygni, by R. O. 

edman. 


Vol. V, No.l, The Radial Velocities of 523 O & B Type Stars obtained at Victoria, 
1923-1929, by J. S. Plaskett and J. A. Pearce; No. 2, A Catalogue of Radial Velocities of 
O & B Type Stars, by J. S. Plaskett and J. A. Pearce. 


Vol. VI, No. 1, Two Binary Orbits, by W. E. Harper; No. 2, The Orbit of H.D. 185936, 
by 8. N. Hill; No. 3, Measurements of the Wave Lengths of Strong Oxygen and Nitrogen 
— ees na d 3880-4705, by C. S. Beals; No. 4, Solar Motion Graph, by J. A. Pearce 
and S. N. Hill. 


Dominion Observatory—Publications of Dominion Observatory: Vol. I, No. 1, Stereo- 
' graphic Projection Tables, by Otto Klotz, LL.D., F.R.A.S.; No. 2, Precise Levels, by 
D. H. Nelles, D.L.S.; No. 3, Precise Levelling, by F. B. Reid, D.L.S.; No. 4, Orbit 
of 88 d Tauri, by W. E. Harper, M.A.; No. 5, Earthquake of April 28, 1913, by Otto Klotz, 
LL.D., F.R.A.S.; No. 6, The Spectrum of Nova Geminorum, by J. 8. Plaskett, D.Sc., 
F.R.S.C.; No. 7, Experiments regarding Efficiency of Spectrographs, by J. S. Plaskett, 
D.Sc., F.R.S.C.; No. 8, Precise Levelling, by F. B. Reid, D.L.S.; No. 9, Orbit of « Gemi- 
norum; by W. E. Harper, M.A.; No. 10, Orbit of b Persei, by J. B. Cannon, M.A.; No. 11, 
Orbits of the Spectroscopic Components of d Bootis, by W. E. Harper, M.A.; No. 12, Radial 
Velocity of p Leonis, by W. E. Harper, M.A.; No. 13, Orbit of € Persei from the H. and K 
Lines, by J. B. Cannon, M.A.; No. 14, Orbit or8 Coronae Borealis, by J. B. Cannon, M.A.; 
No. 15, Measures of v Aquarii, by J. B. Cannon, M.A.; No. 16, Measures of o Leonis, by J. B. 
Cannon, M.A. 
Vol. II, No. 1, Precise Levelling, by F. B. Reid, D.L.S.; No. 2, The Spectroscopic 
Binary 6? Tauri, by J. S. Plaskett, D.Sc.; No. 3, Orbit of w Cassiopeiae, by R. K. Young, 
Ph. D.; No. 4, Orbit of 136 Tauri, by J. B. Cannon, M.A.; No. 5, Orbits oi the Spectroscopic 
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Components of 50 Draconis, by W. E. Harper, M.A.; No. 6, Orbit of ¢ Andromedae, by 
J. B. Cannon, M.A.; No. 7, A Meteor Star Atlas, by R. K. Young, Ph. D.; No. 8, Orbit of 
the Spectroscopic Binary 1149 Groomridge, by W. E. Harper, M.A.; No. 9, Orbit of the 
Spectroscopic Binary 23 Cassiopeiae, by R. K. Young, Ph.D.; No. 10, Gravity, by F. A. 
McDiarmid, B.A.; No. 11, Tests made to ascertain where conditions were most suitable for 
the 72-inch Reflector, by W. E. Harper, M.A.; No. 12, Mean distance of stars whose radial 
velocities, proper motions and parallexes have been determined, by R. K. Young, Ph.D.; 
No. 13, Orbit of B. A. C. 5890, by T. H. Parker, M.A.; No. 14, Orbit of w Persei, by J. B. 
Cannon, M.A.; No. 15, Orbit of Boss 3323, by J. B. Cannon, M.A. 


Vol. III, No. 1, Earthquake of February 10, 1914, by Otto Klotz, LL.D., F.R.A.S.; 
No. 2, Seismological Tables, by Otto Klotz, D.Sc., F.R.A.S.; No. 3. The Spectroscopic 
Orbit of 12 Lacertae, by Reynold K. Young, Ph. D.; No. 4, Orbit of the Spectroscopic 
Binary A. Bootis, by Reynold K. Young, Ph.D.; No. 5, Orbit of the Spectroscopic Binary 
a Trianguli, by W. E. Harper, M.A.; No. 6, Precise Levelling, by F. B. Reid, B.A.Sc., 
D.L.S.; No. 7, Orbit of the Spectroscopic Binary 14 Aurigae, by W. E. Harper, M.A.; No. 8, 
Precise Levelling, by F. B. Reid, B.A. Se., D.L.S.; No. 9, Gravity, by F. A. McDiarmid, 
B.A.; No. 10, Orbit of the Spectroscopic Binary Boss 6142, by Reynold K. Young, Ph.D.; 
No. 11, Orbits of the Spectroscopic Components of Boss 2484, by W. E. Harper, M.A.; 
No. 12, Orbit of the Spectroscopic Binary 125 Tauri, by J. B. Cannon, M.A. 


Vol. IV, No.1, Orbit of the Spectroscopic Binary x Aurigae and a note on 12 Lacertae, 
by Reynold K Young, Ph.D.; No. 2, Measures of Radial Velocity of Boss 4826, 7 Virginis, 
Boss 4721, 59 Herculis and uw Virginis, by J. B. Cannon, M.A.; No. 3, Orbit of the Spectro- 
scopic Binary 2 Sagittae, by Reynold K. Young, Ph.D.; No. 4, Orbit of the Spectroscopic 
Binary 7 Arietis, by Reynold K. Young, Ph.D.; No. 5, Orbit of the Spectroscopic Binary 
Boss 5996, by Reynold K. Young, Ph.D.; No. 6, Orbit of the Spectroscopic Binary 40 Aurigae, 
by Reynold K. Young, Ph.D.; No. 7, Orbit of the Spectroscopic Binary 29 Canis Majoris, 
by W. E. Harper, M.A.; No 8, Orbit of the Spectroscopic Binary Boss 3138, by J. B. Cannon, 
M.A.; No. 9, Orbits of the Spectroscopic Components of 20 7 Cassiopeiae, by W. E. Harper, 
M.A.; No. 10, Orbit of the Spectroscopic Binary 32 6? Cygni, by J. B. Cannon, M.A.; No. 
i1, Orbit of Boss 1082, by J. B. Cannon, M.A.; No. 12, The Spectroscopic Binary Boss 1275, 
by J. B. Cannon, M.A.; No. 13, Orbits of the Spectroscopic Components of Boss 5173, by 
W. E. Harper, M.A.; No. 14, Orbit of the Spectroscopic Binary Boss 3511, by W. E. 
Harper, M.A.; No. 15, Orbit of the Spectroscopic Binary 19 Lyncis, by W. E. Harper, M.A.; 
No. 16, Orbit of the Spectroscopic Binary h Draconis, by W. E. Harper, M.A.; No. 17 
Measures of the Radial Velocities of Fourteen Stars, by J. B. Cannon, M.A.; No. 18, The 
New Star in the Constellation Aquila, by W. E. Harper, M.A.; No. 19, » Geminorum, A 
Long Period Binary, by W. E. Harper, M.A.; No. 20, Measures of the Radial Velocity of 
23 Comae Berenices, 6 Serpentis and x Serpentis, by W. E. Harper, M.A.; No. 21, Measures 
of Radial Velocity of Cassiopeiae g Persei, 69 Tauri and e Cygni, by W. E. Harper, M.A.; 
No. 22, Radial Velocities of 30 Stars, by W. E. Harper, M.A. 


Vol. V, No.1, A Spectrographic Study of Early Class B Stars, by F. Henroteau, Ph.D., 
and J. P. Henderson, M.A.; No. 2, The Effect of Cooling ona Cement Pier, by Ernest A. 
Hodgson, M.A.; No. 3, A Spectrographic Study of Early Class B Stars (Second Paper), 
by F. Henroteau, Ph. D.; No. 4, The Location of Epicentres, 1917-1918, by Ernest A. Hodg- 
son, M.A.; No. 5, Magnetic Results, 1907-1920, by C. A. French, B.A.; No. 6, Astronomical 
Positions in Canada, by R. Meldrum Stewart, M.A.; No. 7, The Spectroscopic System 
Sigma Scorpii, by F. Henroteau, Ph.D.; No. 8, A Spectrographic Study of Early Class B 
Stars (Third Paper), by F. Henroteau, Ph.D.; No. 9, The Location of Epicentres, 1919, 
by W. W. Doxsee, M.A.; No. 10, Gravity, by A. H. Miller, M.A.; No. 11, The Spectroscopic 
System Delta Ceti (First Paper), by F. Henroteau, Ph.D. 


_ Vol. VI, Spectroscopic Investigations of the Sun, Part I, General Outline of Observa- 
tions, Instruments and Methods—Sections 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5, by Ralph E. DeLury, Section 6, 
by Ralph EK. DeLury and John L. O’Connor, Section 7, by Ralph E. DeLury. 


Vol. VII, Seismology, No. 1, Report of the Seismologic Division for 1923, by Ernest 

A. Hodgson; No. 2, The Location of Epicentres, 1921, by W. W. Doxsee; No. 3, The Loca- 

tion of Epicentres, 1922, by W. W. Doxsee; No. 4, The Location of Epicentres, 1923-4-5, 

by W. W. Doxsee; No. 5, The Location of Epicentres, 1926-7, by W. W. Doxsee; No. 6, 

See aa Investigation of Surface-Waves generated by distant Earthquakes, by L. Don 
eet. 


Vol. VIII, No. 1, The Spectroscopic System Theta Ophiuchi, by F. Henroteau; No. 2, 
The Location of Epicentres, by W. W. Doxsee; No. 3, The Spectroscopic System Beta 
Canis Majoris, by F. Henroteau; No. 4, The Spectroscopic System Sigma Scorpii (Second 
Paper), by F. Henroteau; No. 5, A Spectroscopic Study of Stars of Classes A and F, by 
F. Henroteau; No. 6, Gravity in Northwestern Canada, by A. H. Miller; No. 7, Photo- 
metry with a 6-inch Doublet, by R. M. Motherwell; No. 8, Magnetic Results, 1921-1923, 
by C. A. French and R. G. Madil!; No. 9, Gravity in Western Canada, by A. H. Miller; 
No. 10, Magnetic Results, 1924-1926, by C. A. French and R. G. Madill. 


Vol. IX, Astrophysics, No. 1, The Cepheid Problem, by F. Henroteau; No. 2, The 
Spectroscopic System Sigma Secorpii, Third Paper, by F. Henroteau; No. 3, A Study of 
Zeta Geminorum, First Paper, by F. Henroteau; No. 4, The Spectroscopic System Nu 
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Eridani, by F. Henroteau; No. 5; A Study of Eta Aquilae, First Paper, by F. Henroteau; 
No. 6, The Castor System, by D. A. Barlow; No.7, A Study of Eta Aquilae, Second Paper, 
by F. Henroteau and A. Vibert Douglas. 


Vol. X, Bibliography of Seismology, No. 1, January, February, March, 1929, by Ernest 
A. Hodgson; No. 2, April, May, June, 1929, by Ernest A. Hodgson; No. 3, July, August, 
September, 1929, by Ernest A. Hodgson; No. 4, October, November, December, 1929, by 
Ernest A. Hodgson; No. 5, January, February, March, 1930, by Ernest A. Hodgson; No. 6, 
April, May, June, 1930, by Ernest A. Hodgson; No. 7, July, August, September, 1930, by 
Ernest A. Hodgson; No. 8, Cetober, November, December, 1930, by Ernest A. Hodgson; 
No. 9, January, February, March, 1931, by Ernest A. Hodgson; No. 10, April, May, June, 
1931, by Ernest A. Hodgson; No. 11, July, August, September, 1931, by Ernest A. Hodgson; 
No. 12, October, November, December, 1931, by Ernest A. Hodgson. 


Vol. XI, No. 1, Wireless Time Signals Observed at Ottawa, 1921-1926, by C. C. Smith; 
No. 2, A Determination of the Relative Values of Gravity at Potsdam, Greenwich, Ottawa, 
and Washington, by A. H. Miller. 


Annual Reports of the Chief Astronomer, 1904, 1905, 1906, 1907, 1908 (maps), 1909, 1910, 
in 3 parts, 1910 (maps), and 1911. 


Dominion Lands Administration.—Mining Lands Division.— Yukon Placer Mining Act; 
Quartz Mining Regulations; Coal Mining Regulations; Placer Mining Regulations; 
Quarrying Regulations; Petroleum and Natural Gas Regulations; Potash Regulations; 
Dredging Regulations relating to the Yukon Territory; Dredging Regulations relating to 
beds of rivers outside of the Yukon Territory; Regulations for the issue of oi! and gas permits 
in the Northwest Territories; Alkali Mining Regulations; Regulations for the issue of per- 
mits to mine coal for domestic purposes; Regulations for the issue of permits to remove 
sand, stone and gravel from the beds of rivers and lakes; Carbon Black Regulations; Yukon 
Quartz Mining Act; The Dominion Lands Act; The Ordnance Lands and Admiralty Act; 
Timber and Grazing Regulations. Northwest Territories—Northwest Territories Act; 
Northwest Territories Ordinances; Northwest Game Act; Regulations for the Protection 
of Game in the Northwest Territories; Map of the Northwest Territories, 60 miles to 1 inch. 
Report of the Royal Commission upon the possibilities of the Reindeer and Musk-Ox Indus- 
tries in the Arctic and Sub-Arctic Regions; Canada’s Arctic Islands 1922-1926; Les Iles 
Canadiennes de l’Ocean Arctique 1922; Great Slave Lake Area, Northwest Territories; 
Reindeer Grazing in Northwest Canada; Discovery of the Breeding Grounds of the Blue 
Goose in 1929; The Northwest Territories 1930; Southern Baffin Island; The Blue Goose; 
Keewatin and Northeastern Mackenzie; Conserving Canada’s Musk-Oxen; Canada’s Western 
Arctic; Report of the Director of the Northwest Territories and Yukon Branch, 1929-1930; 
Eskimo Grammar; Northwest Territories Timber Regulations; Northwest Territories 
Hay and Grazing Regulations. Yukon Territory—The Yukon Act; Game Ordinance and Fur 
Export Ordinance of Yukon Territory; The Yukon Territory, 1926; Yukon Land of the 
Klondike; Map of the Yukon Territory 1929—16 miles to 1 inch; Yukon Land Regulations; 
Yukon Homestead Regulations; Yukon Hay and Grazing Regulations; Yukon Timber 
Regulations. 


Dominion Water Power and Hydrometric Bureau.—1. Combined Annual Report of the 
Dominion Water Power and Reclamation Service from 1923 to 1929. II. Water Power: 
Annual Reports of the Dominion Water Power Branch from 1913 to 1923 (the Annual Reports 
of the Branch previous to 1913 are included inthe Annual Report of the Department). 
Water Resources Papers.—\. Reports of Special or General Interest.—2, Report on Bow River 
Power and Storage Investigations, by M. C. Hendry; 3, Report on Power and Storage In- 
vestigations, Winnipeg River, by J. T. Johnston; 5 and 11, Preliminary and Final Reports 
on the Pasquia Reclamation Project, by T. H. Dunn; 6, Report on Cost of Various Sources 
of Power for Pumping, in connection with the South Saskatchewan Water Supply Diversion 
Project, by H. E. M. Kensit; 7, Report on the Manitoba Water Powers, by D. L. McLean, 
S. 8S. Seovil and J. T. Johnston; 10, General Guide for Compilation of Water Power Reports 
of Dominion Water Power Branch, prepared by J. T. Johnston; 12, Report on Small Water 
Powers in Western Canada and discussion of Sources of Power for the Farm, by A. M. Beale; 
13, Report on the Coquitlam-Buntzen Hydro-Electric Development, by G. R. G. Conway; 
16, Water Powers of Canada, a series of tive pamphlets prepared for distribution at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915, by G. R. G. Conway, P. H. Mitchell, H. G. Acres, F. T. 
Kaelin and K. H. Smith; 17, Canadian Hydraulic Power Development and Electric Power 
in Canadian Industry, by C. H. Mitchell; 20, Report on the Interests dependent on Winnipeg 
River Power, with special reference to the capital invested and the labour employed, by H. 
E. M. Kensit; 27, 33 and 55, Directories of Central Electric Stations in Canada to May 1, 
1928, by J. T. Johnston; 32, Water Resources Index Inventory, by J. T. Johnston; 56, Water 
Powers of Manitoba, by C. H. Attwood; 60, Water Powers of Canada, by J. T. Johnston. 
Il. Surface Water Supply Reports.—(A) Atlantic Drainage south of St. Lawrence River, in- 
cluding Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and Southeastern Quebec, 29, 
37, 52 and 63, from 1919 to the climatic year ended Sept. 30, i928; (B) St. Lawrence and 
Southern Hudson Bay Drainage in Quebec, 41, 48 and 58 from 1922 to climatic year ended 
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Sept. 30, 1927; (C) St. Lawrence and Southern Hudson Bay Drainage in Ontario, 28, 34, 38, 
42, 49 and 58, from 1919 to the climatic year ended Sept. 30, 1927; (D) Arctic and Western 
Hudson Bay Drainage (and Mississippi Drainage in Canada) in Alberta, Saskatchewan, Man- 
itoba, extreme Western Ontario, and Northwest Territories, 4, 19, 22, 24, 26, 31, 36, 40, 44, 46, 
50, 54, 57, 62 and 66, from 1912 to the climatic year ended Sept. 30, 1929 (previous to 1919-20, 
surveys in Alberta and Saskatchewan were carried on and published by the Reclamation 
Service, Department of the Interior); (E) Pacific Drainage in British Columbia and the 
Yukon Territory, 1, 8, 14, 18, 21, 23, 25, 30, 35, 39, 43, 47, 51, 53, 59, 61 and 65, from 1911 to 
the climatic year ended Sept. 30, 1929. II1. Reclamation.—Irrigation Reports, 1912 to 
1918-19; Annual Reports of the Reclamation Service, 1919-20 to 1922-23; Reports of the 
Western Canada Irrigation Association Conventions (1st to 11th Conventions); Report of 
the International Irrigation Congress, 1914. Bulletins.—(1) Irrigation in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan; (2) Alfalfa Culture; (3) Climatic and Soil Conditions in C.P.Ry. Co.’s 
Irrigation Block; (4) Duty of Water Experiment and Farm Demonstration Work; (5) Farm 
Water Supply; (6) and (7) Irrigation Practice and Water Requirements for Crops in Alberta. 
Acts.—The Dominion Water Power Act; The Irrigation Act; The Lac Seul Conservation 
Act, 1928; The Reclamation Act; The Railway Belt Water Act. 


Forest Service.—Annual Reports of the Director of Forestry for 1914-15-17-18-19-21-22-24- 
25-26-27-28-29-30-31. Bulletins.—(59) Canadian Woods for Structural Timbers; (61) Native 
Trees of Canada; (66) Utilization of Waste Sulphite Liquor; (69) The Care of the Woodlot 
(also published in French under the title Entretien d’un Lot Boise); (71) Canadian Sitka Spruce; 
its Mechanical and Physical Properties; (74) Distillation of Hardwoods in Canada; (75) Wood- 
using Industries of Ontario—II; (78) Some Commercial Softwoods of British Columbia; (80) 
British Columbia Softwoods: their Decays and Natural Defects; (81) Identification of 
Woods commonly used in Canada; (83) Sawmill Waste and its Utilization in British Col- 
umbia. Circulars—(13) The Cascara Tree in British Columbia; (16) Preservative Treat 
ment of Fence-Posts; (22) Report of Tests of the Relative Strength of Green-cut and Fire- 
killed Western Cedar Pole Timber; (23) Absorption of Moisture by Kiln-dried Lumber; (24) 
Strength of Reinforced and Unreinforced Butter and Cheese Boxes; (25) List of Forest 
Service Publications; (26) Creosote Treatment of Douglas Fir; (27) Stain and Decay in 
Lumber-seasoning Yards; (28) Strength Tests of Creosoted Douglas Fir Beams; (29) 
Strength Tests of Creosoted Douglas Fir Railway Ties; (80) Rate of Growth and Density 
of the Wood of White Spruce; (31) Strength of Telephone Poles; Eastern Cedar, Red Pine 
and Jack Pine; (32) Change in Moisture Content of Kiln-dried Lumber when Shipped by 
Rail; (33) Effect of Moisture Content and Storage on the Heating Value of Sawdust; (84) 
Strength and Spike-retention Properties of Jack Pine Ties Affected with Red Stain and Red 
Rot; (35) Effects of Seasoning on the Buoyancy of Logs. Tree Pamphlets.—(1) White Pine; 
(2) White Spruce; (3) Douglas Fir; (4) Hemlock (Eastern): (5) Western Hemlock; (6) Red 
Pine; (7) Jack Pine; (8) Lodgepole Pine; (9) Balsam Fir; (10) Cedar (Eastern); (11) Western 
Cedar; (12) Sitka Spruce; (13) Western Yellow Pine; (14) Sugar Maple. (This series is also 
published in French under the following titles: (1) Le Pin Blanc; (2) L’Epinette Blanche; (8) 
Le Sapin de Douglas; (4) La Pruche; (5) Le Tsuga de l’Ouest; (6) Le Pin Rouge; (7) Le Pin 
Gris; (8) Le Pin de Murray; (9) Le Sapin Baumier; (10) Le Thuya (Cédre de l’Est); (11) 
Le Thuya Géant; (12) L’Epinette de Sitka; (13) Le Pin A Bois Lourd.) Forestry Topics.— 
(2) Forest Fire Protection in Canada; (8) Silviculture in Canada; (4) The Need of a definite 
Forestry Policy; (6) The Christmas Tree Trade in Canada (also obtainable in French under 
the title Le Commerce des Arbres de Noél au Canada). Stories and Plays for Children.— 
Talking Trees; Betty in Dreamland; The Woodland Fairy (also obtainable in French under 
the title La Féedes Bois). Special Publications —Forestry Lessons (also obtainable in French 
under the title of L’ Arbre et la Forét). Dominion Forest Service Message Code. The 
Forests of Canada. Form-class Volume Tables. Papers presented before the Third British 
Empire Forestry Conference (held in Australia and New Zealand, 1928)—Tree Planting in 
the Prairie Provinces of Canada; Timber Testing in Canada; Timber Pathology in relation 
to Wood Utilization in Canada; Wood Preservation in Canada; Forest Fire Protection in 
Canada: Progress since 1923; Pulp and Paper Research in Canada; Timber Physics Research | 
in Canada; Silvicultural Research in Canada; State Forests in Canada; Softwood Resources 
a Seger Blue Stain: a Cause of Serious Loss to Manufacturers of White Pine Lumber in 

anada. 


: Geodetic Survey Branch.—Publication No. 2, Adjustment of Geodetic Triangulation 
in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec; No. 3, Determination of the Lengths of Invar Base 
Line Tapes from Standard Nickel Bar No. 10239; No. 5, Field instructions to Geodetic 
Engineers in charge of Direction Measurement on Primary Triangulation; Instructions to 
Lightkeepers; Use of Electric Signal Lamps being an Appendix (No. 4) to Publication 
No. 5; No. 7, Geodetic Position-Evaluation; No. 8, Field Instructions for Precise Level- 
ling; No. 10, Instructions for Building Triangulation Towers; No. 11, Geodesy; No. 12, 
Mathematical Statistics of the Geodetic Survey of London, Ont. (Distributed at London, 
Ont.); No. 14, Levelling. Co-ordination of Elevations of Bench Marks in the City of Cal- 
gary, Alberta; No. 15, Levelling. Bench Marks Established along Meridians, Base Lines 
and Township Outlines in Saskatchewan; No. 16, Levelling. Precise Levelling in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island; No. 17, Levelling. Precise Levelling 
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in Quebec South of St. Lawrence River; No. 18, Levelling. Precise Levelling in Quebec 
North of St. Lawrence River; No. 19, Levelling. Precise Levelling in Ontario South of 
Parry Sound; No. 20, Levelling. Precise Levelling in Ontario North of Parry Sound; 
No. 21, Levelling. Precise Levelling in Manitoba; No. 22, Levelling. Precise Levelling 
in Saskatchewan; No. 23, Levelling. Precise Levelling in Alberta; No. 24, Levelling. 
Precise Levelling in British Columbia; No. 25, The Conversion of Latitudes and Departures 
of a Traverse to Geodetic Differences of Latitude and Longitude; No. 26, The Simultaneous 
Adjustment of Precise Traverses and Triangulation Nets; No.27, The Differential Adjust- 
ment of Observations; No. 28, Adjustment of Precise Level Net of Canada, 1928; No. 30, 
Triangulation in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia; No. 35, Triangulation Closure in the 
Maritime Provinces; No. 31, Triangulation in Quebec and New Brunswick; No. 32, Tri- 
angulation in New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island; No. 33, Triangulation in Cape 
Breton Island and Newfoundland; No. 34, Triangulation of the St. Lawrence River; No. 
36, Deflection of the Plumb Line in Canada; No. 38, Precise Levelling on Vancouver Island; 
Report of the Operations of the Geodetic Survey of Canada, April, 1912, to March, 1922, 
prepared by the Director for the First General Assembly of the International Geodetic 
and Geophysical Union held at Rome, 1922. (Bound with the Reports of the Section of 
Geodesy of the International Geodetic and Geophysical Union, 1922.); Report of the Opera- 
tions of the Geodetic Survey of Canada, April, 1922, to March, 1924, prepared by the Director 
for the Second General Assembly of the International Geodetic and Geophysical Union 
held at Madrid, 1924; Report of the Operations of the Geodetic Survey of Canada, April, 
1924, to December, 1926, prepared by the Director for the Third General Assembly of the 
International Geodetic and Geophysical Union held at Prague, 1927; Geodetic Operations 
in Canada—January 1, 1927, to December 31, 1929. Reports of the Section of Geodesy— 
The International Geodetic and Geophysical Union, Fourth General Conference, Stock- 
holm, 1930; Annual Reports of the Superintendent of the Geodetic Survey of Canada for the 
fiscal years ended March 31, 1918 and 1922. Annual Reports of the Director of the Geodetic 
Survey of Canada for the fiscal years ended March 31, 1923-31. 


National Development Bureau.a—Maps: Railway Maps of Canada, in four-sheet form, 
scale 35 miles to the inch ($1); one-sheet form, scale 60 miles to the inch, mounted (50 
cents) and unmounted (25 cents); also 100 miles to the inch; Physical Map of Canada, scale 
60 miles to the inch, mounted (50 cents) and unmounted (25 cents); Resource Map of Canada, 
scales 230 and 100 miles to the inch; also 60 miles to the inch, mounted (50 cents) and un- 
mounted (25 cents); Sectional Road Map of Canada and the United States, in four sheets, 
scales 30 and 35 miles to the inch; Road Map of Canada and the United States, scale 100 
miles to the inch; Vegetation and Forest Cover Map of Canada, scale 100 miles to the inch; 
Trade Routes Map of the World, on Mercator’s projection; Carte Internationale du Monde 
au 1,000,000, Sheet N.L. 18 (Montreal); Map of Central Canada, indicating transportation 
and commercial development, scale 50 miles to the inch; Map of Manitoba and part of 
Saskatchewan, indicating transportation and commercial development, scale 333 miles 
to the inch; Map of the Yukon Territory, scale 16 miles to the inch—Map of the Kluane, 
White and Alsek Rivers District (Yukon District), scale 6-32 miles to the inch; Provincial 
Series Resources Maps, scales from 25 to 75 miles to the inch; Map of Alberta, scale 124 
miles to the inch, two-sheet form; Map of British Columbia, scale 35 miles to the inch; 
Map of Central Part of the Rocky Mountains, scale 4 miles to the inch; Map of the Rocky 
and Selkirk Mountains, scale 1-97 miles to the inch; Map of Manitoba, scale 124 miles to the 
inch, in two-sheet form; Map of New Brunswick, indicating natural resources, scale 16 miles 
to the inch; Map of Nova Scotia, scale 10 miles to the inch; Map of Ontario, scale 35 miles 
to the inch; Map of Quebec and the Maritime Provinces, scale 35 miles to the inch; Map of 
Saskatchewan, scale 124 miles to the inch; Motor Roads and Recreational Resources 
Maps of New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia, scales 7-89, 10 and 
5 miles to the inch respectively. Standard Geographical Maps, scales 7-89 and 3-95 
miles to the inch, entitled: Bonaventure, Belleville, Blanc-Sablon, Baskatong, Chibou- 
gamau, Cape Breton, Cornwall, Cartier, Calgary, English River, French River, 
Gaspé, Gatineau, Gowganda, Guelph, Harricanaw, Halifax, Hamilton, Hearst, Jasper, 
Kingston, Kootenay, Lake Nipigon, La Tuque, London, Mattagami, Montreal-Que- 
bec, Montmagny, Montreal, Mont Laurier, Moncton, Mégantic, Manitoulin, Nipis- 
sing, New Brunswick, Ottawa, Okanagan, Prince Edward Island, Pembroke, Parry 
Sound, Pontiac, Quebec, Rainy River, Roberval, Riviére du Loup, Sault Ste. Marie, Sud- 
bury, Sherbrooke, Tadoussac, Truro, Timiskaming, Toronto, Vancouver, Victoria, Wind- 
sor, Yarmouth. Reports and Pamphlets.—Monographs of the leading fur-bearing animals: 
The Muskrat, a Canadian Fur Resource (French and English Editions); The Preparation 
of Pelts for the Market (English and French Editions); Catalogue of Publications; Lists 
of Lantern Slide Lectures on the Natural and Recreational Resources of Canada; Peace 
River Country (French and English Editions); Nova Scotia, Its Development and Oppor- 
tunities; New Brunswick, Its Natural Resources and Development; Lists of Unoccupied 
Farms for Sale in Saskatchewan and Alberta; Natural Resources of Quebec; Lists of Un- 
occupied Farms for Sale in New Brunswick; Fishing in Canada; Camping in Canada; 
Motoring in Canada; Winter in Canada; Vacations in Canada; How to Enter Canada; 
Animated Atlas of Canada; Canoe Trips to Hudson Bay; Monographs of various Canoe 
Trips; The Hudson Bay Region; New Brunswick Folder; Prince Edward Island, Its 
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Resources and Opportunities; ‘‘Canada’”’ folder (English and French Editions); Compact 
Facts: Why You should Insulate Your Home (English and French Editions); Humidity 
in House Heating (English and French Editions); The Maritime Provinces, Canada; 
Manitoba, Its. Development and Opportunities; Canada—Recreational Folder; Canoe 
Trips in Ontario; Canoe Trips in Quebec; Canoe Trips in the Maritime Provinces; Canoe 
Trips in Western Canada. 


National Parks of Canada.—Annual Report of the Commissioner; Banff, Kootenay and 
Yoho National Parks; Elk Igland National Park; Jasper Trails; Kicking Horse Trail; 
Kootenay National Park and the Banff-Windermere Highway; Motor Information and 
Mileage Card; Prince Albert National Park; Riding Mountain National Park; Riding 
Mountain Circle Tour; Saddle Pony Livery Tariff for Banff National Park: Saddle Pony 
Livery Tariff for Jasper National Park; Saddle Pony Livery Tariff for Waterton National 
Park; Saddle Pony Livery Tariff for Yoho National Park; Through the Heart of the 
Rockies and Selkirks; Waterton Lakes Park: Pocket Guide to Waterton Lakes Park; 
Succession of Fossil Faunas in Jasper Fark—Kindle; Sedimentation in a Glacial Lake— 
Kindle. Historic.—Guide to Fort Anne; Guide to Fort Chamblv; Guide du Fort Chambly; 
Guide to Fort Lennox; Guide du Fort Lennox; Guide to Fort Wellington; Story of Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie’s Rock. Migratory Birds.—Migratory Birds Convention Act and 
Regulations; Attracting Birds with Food and Water; Lessons on Bird Protection; Hints 
for Hunters; Loi et Reglements concernant les Oiseaux Migrateurs; Maisons d’ Oiseaux et 
leur occupants; Legons concernant la protection des Oiseaux; L’Art d’attirer les Oiseaux; 
Les Oiseaux Tresor National; Conseils aux Chasseurs. M aps.—Banft National Park; Banff 
and Vicinity; Banff Townsite: Northern Part of Banff Park (Mistaya Sheet); Buffalo 
National Park; Glacier National Park; Central Part of Jasper Park; Jasper Townsite; 
Kootenay National Park; Mount Revelstoke National Park; Frince Albert National Park; 
Riding Mountain National Park; Waterton Lakes National Park; Yoho National Park. 
Acts.—The National Parks Act, Chapter 33, 20-21 George V; The Migratory Birds Conven- 
tion Act (130). 


Topographical Survey.—Maps of the National Topographic series. Price 50 cents 
in folder form or on linen-backed paper, 25 cents on plain paper. Maps issued as follows: 
Maps on a scale of 1 mile to 1 inch; the New Glasgow, Comeau Hill, Wolfville and Yarmouth 
maps in Nova Scotia, the Sussex and Fredericton maps in New Brunswick; the Sorel, 
Shawinigan and Grondines maps in Quebec; the Calgary Northeast, Calgary Southeast, 
Calgary Northwest, Calgary Southwest and Lake Louise maps in Alberta; and the Kam- 
loops map in British Columbia. Maps ona scale of 2 miles to 1 inch; the Port Mouton and 
St. Mary Bay maps in Nova Scotia: the Rouyn Lake, Petawaga, Kempt Lake and Beaupré 
maps in Quebec; the Rouyn-Larder Lake map partly in Quebec and partly in Ontario: 
the Muskoka, Parry Sound, Byng Inlet and Hudson maps in Ontario; the Mistaya map 
partly in Alberta and partly in British Columbia; and the Kamloops Lake and Merritt 
maps in British Columbia. Maps on a scale of 4 miles to 1 inch; the Armstrong, Quetico, 
Ignace, Sioux Lookout, Lake St. Joseph, Rainy Lake, Dryden, Lac Seul, Trout Lake and 
Rainy River maps in Ontario; the Kenora, Pointe du Bois, Carroll Lake, Deer Lake and 
Island Lake maps partly in Ontario and partly in Manitoba; the Oxford House, Winnipeg, 
Selkirk, Hecla, Berens River, Norway House, Cross Lake, Sipiwesk, Waterhen Lake, 
Grand Rapids and Wekusko Lake maps in Manitoba; The Pas, Cormorant Lake and 
Kississing maps partly in Manitoba and partly in Saskatchewan; the Pelican Narrows 
and Lac la Ronge maps in Saskatchewan; the Chipewyan, Fitzgerald, Lake Claire and 
Peace Point maps in Alberta: and the Prophet River and Halfway River maps in British 
Columbia. Ona scale of 8 miles to 1 inch; the Lake Winnipeg map in Manitoba and the 
Hudson Hope map in northern British Columbia. Sectional Maps of Western Canada.—Old 
series, prices 10 and 15 cents for thin and heavy paper respectively; Sectional maps, new 
series, showing greater topographical detail, such as roads, buildings, contours, etc., price 
25 cents; sectional maps covering same areas, on smaller scale, in black and white only, 
price 5 cents: intermediate series, showing road information, price 10 cents; new series, 
price 15 cents. Indexes to these maps will be furnished on application. Group Maps of 
Yukon Territory.—FPrices 10 and 15 cents for thin and heavy paper respectively. _Maps 
of Canadian National Parks and Forest Reserves.—A.s follows: Central part of Jasper Park 
(6 sheets); Central part of Jasper Fark (1 sheet); Crowsnest Forest and Waterton Lakes 
Park (5 sheets); Waterton Lakes Fark (1 sheet); Rocky Mountains Park; Yoho Park; 
Glacier Park; Revelstoke Park; Kootenay Fark: Buffalo Park; Prince Albert Park; 
Wood Buffalo Park (south of Great Slave Lake). I rice of the above maps 15 cents 
per copy or per sheet. The central part of Jasper Fark (1 sheet), the Waterton Lakes 
Park, the Yoho Park and the Prince Albert and Wood Buffalo Park maps are also 
available in folder form at 25 cents each. Vicinity of Lake Louise, price 10 cents; 
Cypress Hills Forest Reserve, price 25 cents; Banff and vicinity, price 25 cents. 
International Map of the World.—The Regina sheet, number N.M. 138, scale 1: 1,000,000. 
Maps of the Alberta-British Columbia Boundary.—Parts I, II and III price of report and 
atlas, each part $6. The separate maps may be obtained at a cost of 25 centseach. Maps 
of the Ontario-Manitoba Boundary.—Price of report and atlas unbound $38, report and atlas 
bound, $4.75. Land Classification and Soil Maps.—Land classification and soil maps have 
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been issued or the following districts, the price of the two maps for each district being 
30 cents: District north and east of Preeceville; District south of Melfort; District 
northeast of Prince Albert, Turtleford District; Onion Lake, Sask.; District east of Vegre- 
ville, Athabaska District; Sylvan Lake District; Lac La Biche District. The following 
districts have been covered by the land classification maps only, price 15 cents per copy: 
District adjacent to Lakes Winnipegosis and Manitoba; St. Paul de Métis District; White 
Court District; Part of the Peace River District; Peace River Block. The following 
districts have been covered by the soil maps only, price 15 cents per copy: Mid Lake 
District; Pouce Coupé District; Fort St. John District. Township Development Plans.— 
Township development plans showing detailed land classification and soil information 
for each separate township for the Vegreville, Vermilion and Preeceville Districts, price 
50 cents per copy. Maps of Northern Canada.—Price 25 cents as follows: Northwestern 
Canada, scale 50 miles to 1 inch; also the following maps on a scale of 4 and 6 miles to 1 inch; 
Great Slave Lake (eastern sheet); Great Slave Lake (western sheet); Lockhart River basin; 
The Pas mineral area; Reindeer Lake area; Fond du Lac River basin; Fort Smith to 
Resolution; Providence to Simpson; Simpson to Wrigley; Wrigley to Norman; Norman 
to Hume River; Hume River to Thunder River; Thunder River to McPherson and 
Aklavik; Mackenzie River delta and Mackenzie bay; Vermilion to Little Rapids; McMur- 
ray to Lake Athabaska; Lake Athabaska; Churchill Harbour and vicinity, Provisional 
Edition, scale 2,000 feet tol inch. East end of Great Bear Lake, scale 2 miles (special 
advance edition), general map of Great Bear Lake and District as far west as Norman, 
scale 8 miles to 1 inch. These last two maps are also available on linen-backed paper 
at a price of 50 centseach. MagneticMaps.—Lines of equal magnetic dip and annual change 
in Canada for 1927, price 5 cents; Lines of equal magnetic declination and annual change 
in Canada for 1932, price 10 cents (in course of preparation). Lines of equal horizontal 
intensity and annual change in Canada for 1932, price 10 cents (in course of preparation). 
Miscellaneous Maps.—The Red Lake District, 50 cents in folder form, 25 cents in sheet 
form; Aeronautical map Winnipeg District, price 50 cents in folder form, 25 cents in sheet 
form; The Ottawa sheet and the Kingston sheet of the map of the Ottawa-Kingston Dis- 
trict, scale 2 miles to linch. Price 50 cents in folder form, 25 cents on plain paper for each 
sheet; the Atlantic Ocean between Canada and Northern Europe, showing transatlantic 
steamship routes; Orographical map of the Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland, scale 
125 miles to 1 inch, price 15 cents; nomogram showing duration of sunlight for every day 
in the year for all places in the world, price 10 cents; average date, start and end of flying 
season for float and boat planes; map of the Ottawa-Gatineau District, scale 1 mile to 1 inch, 
price 25 cents on plain paper, 50 cents in folder form or on linen-backed paper; the following 
air navigation maps, price 25 cents: Winnipeg to Regina; Regina to Lethbridge; Leth- 
bridge to Calgary and Calgary to Edmonton; Churchill River. Miscellaneous maps 
showing contours as follows: ‘Topographic map of the Rocky Mountains (in 21 sheets), 
only fifteen sheets now in print, per sheet 15 cents; map of Alberta showing elevations, 
north, centre and south sheets, per sheet 25 cents; other miscellaneous maps as follows: 
Preliminary topographic map of a portion of the foothills region, price 50 cents; Yukon 
map (in 10 sheets), price per sheet 25 cents; Mount Robson and mountains of the continental 
divide north of Yellowhead Pass, price 15 cents; Reconnaissance map of the northern 
Selkirk Mountains and the Big Bend of the Columbia River. Plans.—Township plans, 
price 10 cents; plans of townsites, settlements and parishes, price 25 cents to $l. Reports, 
Pamphlets, Bulletins, etc.—Annual reports of the survey, price 10 cents; Manual of Instruc- 
tions for the survey of Dominion Lands, price 75 cents; supplement to the above Manual, 
price 50 cents; Astronomical field tables showing altitude and azimuth of the pole star; 
Explanation of the above field tables; Rules and Regulations of the Board of Examiners 
for Dominion Land Surveyors. Technical Reports and Pamphlets.—Photographic methods 
employed by the Canadian Topographical Survey by A. O. Wheeler, F.R.G.S.; Photo- 
graphic Surveying by M. P. Bridgland, D. L.8., price 15 cents; Papers on descriptions 
for deeds, price 15 cents; Description of boundary monuments erected on surveys of Domin- 
ion Lands 1871-1917, by H. L. Seymour, D.L.S.; Precise measuring with invar wires 
and the measurement of Kootenay Base, by P. A. Carson, D.L.S.; the copying camera 
of the Surveyor General’s Office; Triangulation of the Railway Belt of British Columbia 
between Kootenay and Salmon Arm Bases; Description, adjustments and methods of 
use of the six-inch micrometer block survey reiterating transit theodolite, by W. H. Her- 
bert, B.Sc.; Bench marks established along certain meridians base lines and township 
outlines in Alberta, by J. N. Wallace, D.L.S., price 25 cents; Elevation of lakes in Man- 
itoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, by J. N. Wallace, D.L.S., price 10 cents; Magnetic 
results in Western Canada with four isomagnetic maps; Tests of small telescopes at the 
laboratory of the Dominion Lands Surveys; the testing of timepieces at the laboratory of 
the Dominion Lands Surveys, 1919; Standardization of measures of length at the laboratory 
of the Dominion Lands Surveys; the adjustment and testing of transit theodolites, levels 
and surveying cameras at the laboratory of the Dominion Lands Surveys; ‘Testing of 
thermometers at the Physical Testing Laboratory; How to read Topographic maps, price 
5 cents; The march of the compass in Canada and daily variation tables, price 10 cents; A 
study of the Dominion standard yard and other standards of length, bulletin No. 60. 
The aneroid barometer and altimeter, bulletin No. 63, price 10 cents; sun diagrams for 
aerial photographic light (provisional edition), price 10 cents; examples of descriptions 
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by F. H. Peters, Surveyor General of Dominion Lands and Chairman of the Board of 
Examiners for Dominion Land Surveyors; the use of aerial photographs for mapping, 
bulletin No. 62, price 25 cents. Reports on Descriptions of Townships.—Description of the 
townships of the Northwest Territories, between the Third and Fourth Meridians, price 10 
cents; description of townships of the Northwest Territories west of the Fourth and Fifth 
Meridians, price 10 cents; description of surveyed lands in the Railway Belt of British 
Columbia (3 parts, Eastern, Central and Coast Divisions), price of each 10 cents; extracts 
from reports on townships east of the Principal Meridian, received from surveyors to 
July 1, 1914, price 10 cents; extracts from reports on townships 1 to 16 west of the Principal 
Meridian, received from surveyors to July 1, 1914, price 10 cents; extracts from reports on 
townships 17 to 32, west of the Principal Meridian, received from surveyors to July 1, 1914, 

price 10 cents; extracts from reports on townships 33 to 88 west of the Principal Meridian, 
received from surveyors to Mar. 31, 1915, price 10 cents; extracts from reports on townships 
1 to 16 west of the Second Meridian received from surveyors to Mar. 31, 1915, price 10 cents; 

descriptions of surveyed townships in the Peace River District, in the provinces of Alberta 
and British Columbia, price 10 cents; description of the lands comprised within Fort 
Pitt sectional map, price 10 cents; description of the townships surveyed in the different 
provinces, issued from 1909 to 1918. Miscellaneous Reports.—The Selkirk Range (2 vols.) 
price for the two volumes $1.; Report of the Alberta-British Columbia boundary, Part I, 
from International Boundary to Kicking Horse Pass, price for report and accompanying 
atlas $6; Part II, covering from Kicking Horse Pass to Yellowhead Pass, price for report 
and accompanying atlas $6; Part III, covering north of the Yellowhead Pass, price $6; 

Description of and Guide to Jasper park, price 50 cents; Reprint of a report on an exploratory 
survey between Great Slave Lake and Hudson Bay, with maps, by J. W. Tyrrell, D.L.S., 
1901, price 50 cents; Revised sheets of the sectional map of Canada; Classification of lands 
in western Canada; Report of an exploratory trip in the area covered by Halfway River 
and Prophet River sheets of the National Topographic series, bulletin No. 61, price 10 
cents; List of maps, plans and publications issued by the Topographical Survey of Canada. 
Relief Maps or Models.—As follows: Sectional sheets scale 3 miles to 1 inch. Dufferin 
No. 22, Emerson No. 23, Moosejaw No. 69, Brandon No. 72, Winnipeg No. 73, Blackfoot 
No. 115, Regina No. 119, Rosebud No. 165, Red Deer No. 215, Saskatoon No. 218, Peace 
Hills No. 265, Edmonton No. 315, Qu’Appelle No. 120, Yorkton No. 170. Special maps 
as follows: Montreal District, Toronto District, Three Rivers District, scale 1 mile, Coati- 
cook District, Sherbrooke District, Ottawa District, Halifax District, Quebec District, 
Brampton District, scale 1 mile, and Brome District and Ottawa-Brockville, 2 mile scale, 
Edmonton District, scale 1 mile, Calgary District, scale 3 miles, Porcupine and Pasquia 
Forest Reserve and Bow River Forest Reserve, 3 miles, Porcupine and Pasquia Forest 
Reserve, 2 miles, Peace River District, 5 miles, Central portion Jasper Park, 1 mile, 
Waterton Lakes Park, 1 mile, Banff and vicinity, 1 mile, and Riding Mountain Forest 
Reserve, scale 40 chains to 1 inch, Regina, scale 15-78 miles to 1 inch, Rapids above 
Horseshoe Falls, Niagara River, scale 166-7 feet to 1 inch, and Canada, 60 miles to 1 
inch. The following National Topographical series sheets, scale 1 mile to 1 inch; Wolf- 
ville, N.S., New Glasgow, N.S., Sussex, N.B., Fredericton, N.B., Sorel, Que., Shawinigan, 
Que., Lake Louise, Alta.-B.C., Kamloops, B.C., Kamloops Lake, B.C., on a scale of 2 
miles tolinch. Price about eighteen dollars ($18) each with exception of the large Canada, 
the Ottawa-Brockville, and the Bow River Forest Reserve maps, prices of which will 
be given on application. For the various maps and publications of the Topographical 
Survey of Canada, apply to the Director at Ottawa. 


International Boundary Commission.—Reports.—Joint Report upon the Survey and 
Demarcation of the Boundary between the United States and Canada from the source of 
the St. Croix River to the St. Lawrence River, 1925, with accompanying Triangulation and 
Precise Traverse Sketches, $5; Joint Report upon the Survey and Demarcation of the 
Boundary between the United States and Canada from the Western Terminus of the land 
Boundary along the 49th Parallel, on the west side of Point Roberts, through Georgia, 
Haro and Juan de Fuca Straits, to the Pacific Ocean, 1921, with accompanying Chart, 
$5; Joint Report upon the Survey and Demarcation of the Boundary between the United 
States and Canada along the 141st Meridian from the Arctic Ocean to Mount St. Elias, 
1918, $5; Report of the International Waterways Commission upon the International Bound- 
ary between the Dominion of Canada and the United States, through the River St. Law- 
rence and the Great Lakes, 1915, with full set of 30 maps, $7.50; Joint Report upon the Survey 
and Demarcation of the Boundary between the United States and Canaua from the North- 
westernmost Point of Lake of the Woods to Lake Superior, $5. Maps.—From the source 
of the St. Croix River to the Atlantic Ocean, 18 sheets except sheet No. 13, various scales, 
sizes 26 by 38 inches, 50c. each; from the St. Lawrence River to the source of the St. Croix 
River, 61 sheets and index sheet, various scales, 26 by 38 inches, 50c. each; from the St. 
Lawrence River at St. Regis to the head of Pigeon Bay in Lake Superior, 29 sheets and 
index sheet, International Waterways Commission, various scales 293 by 36 inches, 25c. 
each; Northwesternmost Point of Lake of the Woods to the head of Pigeon Bay in Lake 
Superior, 36 sheets and index sheet, various scales, 26 by 38 inches, 50c. each; 49th Parallel, 
Northwesternmost Point of the Lake of the Woods to Point Roberts, 59 sheets, index and 
profile sheets, scale 1:62,500, size 15 by 30 inches, sheets-1 to 19, 50c. each, sheets 20 to 59, 
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25c. each; west side of Point Roberts through Georgia, Haro and Juan de Fuca Straits 
to the Pacific Ocean, 1 sheet, scale 1:200,000, 28 by 41 inches, 50c.; Cape Muzon to Mount 
St. Elias, 13 sheets 25 by 29 inches, scale 1:250,000, sheets 1 and 2 not yet published, 50c. 
each; Preliminary Map—Head of Portland Canal to Stikine River, scale 1:250,000, 24 by 
33 inches, 25c. each; 141st Meridian from the Arctic Ocean to Mount St. Elias, 30 sheets, 
scale 1:62,500 with profile sheets, index sheet and special Arctic Coast sheet, size 18 by 
27; inches, 25c. each; Mount St. Elias to White River sheet, scale 1:250,000, size 19 by 
28 inches, 25c. 

These reports or maps may be obtained on application to the International Boundary 
Commission, Department of the Interior, Ottawa. Cheques should be made payable 
to the Receiver General of Canada. 

Justice.—Annual Report of the Superintendent of Penitentiaries. 

King’s Printer and Controller of Stationery.—The Canada Gazette, published 
weekly, with occasional supplements and extras; subscription in Canada and United States, 
$8 per annum payable in advance, single copies 20c. each, other countries $10 per annum and 
25c. per single copy. Judgments of the Board of Railway Commissioners, semi-monthly, 
$3 per annum, single copies, 20c. Canada Law Reports, published monthly, yearly sub- 
scriptions, $6. Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927 (5 vols.), $10. Annual Statutes, 1928, 
$5, 1929, $5, 1930, $5, 1931, $5. Acts, Public and Private, with amendments to date, 10c. 
to $1 per copy. Canadian Postal Guide, $1 paper cover, $1.50 cloth cover; including sup- 
plements, additional 25c. Parliamentary Debates, ‘‘Hansard’’, issued daily during session, 
French and English, $3 per session each for House of Commons and Senate Debates; single 
copies, 5c. Prices of bluebooks are in nearly every case printed upon the front cover and 
are based practically on cost: They may be ordered direct from the King’s Printer, Ottawa. 
A catalogue of official publications of the Parliament and Government of Canada is issued 
regularly and a copy may be obtained free of charge from the King’s Printer, Ottawa. 

Labour.—Monthly.—The Labour Gazette (published in English and French) at a sub- 
scription price of 20c. perannum. Annually.—Report of the Department of Labour (includ- 
ing: Reports of Proceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, Conciliation 
and Labour Act, Employment Offices Co-ordination Act, Technical Education Act, Gov- 
ernment Annuities Act, Combines Investigation Act, and Old Age Pensions Act). Labour 
Legislation in Canada as existing on Dec. 31, 1928 (a supplementary report thereto on Labour 
Legislation is published annually in February or March). Labour Organization in Canada. 
Organization in Industry, Commerce and the Professions in Canada. Co-operative Asso- 
ciations in Canada. Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada. Prices in Canada and other 
Countries. Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and other Countries. General Reports.— 
Report of Royal Commission on Industrial Relations, bound with Report of Proceedings 
and Discussions of National Industrial Conference, 1919. Hours of Labour in Canada and 
other Countries, 1923. Report of Commission appointed under Order in Council (P.C. 
1929), Sept. 22, 1923, to inquire into the Industrial Unrest among the Steel Workers at 
Sydney, N.S.- Report of Provincial Royal Commission on Coal-Mining Industry in Nova 
Scotia, January, 1926. Government Intervention in Labour Disputes in Canada. Judicial 
Proceedings respecting Constitutional Validity of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, 1907, and Amendments of 1910, 1918, 1920 and 1925. Legal Status of Women in Canada. 
The Employment of Children and Young Persons in Canada. Reports of Investigations 
under the Combines Investigation Act.—(1) Investigation into Alleged Combine in the Dis- 
tribution of Fruits and Vegetables in Western Canada, 1925; (2) Investigation into Alleged 
Combine amongst Coal Dealers at Winnipeg and other places in Western Canada, 1925; 
(3) Investigation into Alleged Combine limiting Competition in the Marketing of New 
Brunswick Potatoes, 1925; (4) Investigation into Alleged Combine in the Manufacture 
and Sale of Bread in the City of Montreal, 1926 (out of print); (5) Investigation into Alleged 
Combine in the Distribution of Fruits and Vegetables produced in Ontario, 1926; (6) Inves- 
tigation by Registrar into the Proprietary Articles Trade Association, 1926; (7) Investi- 
gation by Commissioner into the Proprietary Articles Trade Association, 1927; (8) Reports of 
the Commissioner on the Amalgamated Builders’ Council, 1929; (9) Report of Commissioner 
on the Electrical Estimators’ Association, 1930; (10) Report of Registrar into alleged combine 
in the Bread-Baking Industry in Canada, 1931; Report of Commissioner on Alleged Com- 
bine in the Motion Picture Industry in Canada. Bulletins in Industrial Relations Series.— 
(1) Joint Councils in Industry; (2) Report of a Conference on Industrial Relations, 1921; 
(3) Joint Conference of the Building and Construction Industries in Canada; (4) Employees’ 
Magazines in Canada; (5) Canada and the International Labour Conference; (7) Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment, No. 1, Second Report; (8) National Conference Regarding 
Winter Employment in Canada; (9) Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment, No. 1, Third 
Report; (10) Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment, No.1, Fourth Report; (11) Govern- 
ment Intervention in Labour Disputes in Canada. 


Marine.—Annual Report. List of Canadian Shipping. Reports of Expeditions to 
Hudson Bay, Northern Waters and Arctic Archipelago. Canadian Port Directory. List 
of Lights, etc., in Canada: (a) Pacific Coast; (b) Atlantic Coast; (c) Inland Waters. 

Charts and Publications of the Canadian Hydrographic Service.—Catalogue of Marine 
Charts, Sailing Directions, Tidal Information and other Canadian Government publica- 
tions of interest to mariners (free). Pilots.—(price $1 per copy payable in advance by 
P.O. order, express order or marked cheque, only) St. Lawrence Pilot (below Quebec), 
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comprising sailing directions from cap des Rosiers to Quebec, 5th edition, 1929. Supple- 
ment No. 1 to above (including St. Lawrence river from Quebec to Montreal), 1931. St. 
Lawrence Pilot (above Quebec), comprising sailing directions from Quebec harbour to 
False Ducks island and Stony point, lake Ontario, 2nd edition, 1920. Sailing directions 
for the Canadian shores of lake Ontario, 1921. Sailing directions for the Canadian shores 
of lake Huron and Georgian bay, 3rd edition, 1926. Sailing directions for the Canadian 
shores of lake Superior, 1st edition, 1922. Supplement No. 2 to the above, 1931, Sailing 
directions for lake Melville and approaches (Coast of Labrador), 1931, Sailing directions 
for The Hudson Bay route 1932, British Columbia Pilot Vol. I, southern portion of the 
coast of British Columbia from Juan de Fuca strait to cape Caution including Vancouver 
I. and inner passages, Ist edition 1932 (in preparation). British Columbia Pilot, Vol. II, 
northern portion of the coast of British Columbia from cape Caution to Portland inlet and 
Queen Charlotte islands, 1st edition, 1930. Navigating charts. Seports of the International 
Waterways Commission.—On the regulation of lake Erie, 1910. On the International Bound- 
ary Line through the St. Lawrence river, Great Lakes and connecting waters, 1915. Tidal 
and Current Survey Reports.—(issued free of charge)—Currents in the gulf of St. Lawrence 
including the Anticosti region, Cabot strait and Northumberland strait. Currents of 
the southeastern coasts of Newfoundland (out of print). Currents in Belle Isle strait (tem- 
porarily out of print). Currents in the entrance to the St. Lawrence estuary. Tables 
of hourly directions and velocity of currents and time of slack water in the bay of Fundy. 
Tide levels and datum planes on the Pacific coast of Canada. Tide levels and datum planes 
in Eastern Canada; giving the levels in 86 harbours and other localities. Tides at the head 
of the bay of Fundy, with diagrams. ‘Tidal investigations and results; Arctic tides, with 
map. Tides and tidal streams; a general description of the various types of tide and the 
behaviour of currents, with plates. Temperatures and densities of the waters of Eastern 
Canada, with maps. Tide Tables.—(issued free of charge) Tide tables for the Pacific 
coast of Canada: including Juan de Fuca strait, the strait of Georgia, and the northern 
coast with data for slack water in the navigable passes and narrows and information on 
currents. Tide Tables for the Atlantic coast of Canada, including the river and gulf 
of St. Lawrence, the Atlantic coast, the bay of Fundy, Northumberland and Cabot straits, 
and information on currents. Abridged edition for Quebec, Father point and the St. Law- 
rence river. Abridged edition for Saint John, N.B., and the bay of Fundy (with time 
of high water at Windsor, N.S.). Abridged edition for Halifax, N.S. and Sydney, N.S. 
Abridged edition for Charlottetown, P.E.I., Pictou, N.S., St. Paul I. with tidal differences 
for north shore of Prince Edward I., Sydney, Northumberland strait, Cape Breton, Mag- 
dalen Is., etc. Abridged edition for Vancouver, Sand Heads and the strait of Georgia, 
B.C. Abridged edition for Prince Rupert, B.C., with tidal differences for the northern 
coasts of British Columbia. Slack water tables for the strait of Canso and Great Bras 
d’Or Jake, N.S., Slack water tables for first Narrows, Vancouver harbour, Active pass 
and Turn point, B.C. (mimeograph copies) of Tide tables for Churchill harbour, Port 
Nelson, Hudson bay and Moose River harbour, James bay. 

Charts of the Canadian Hydrographic Service.—(Price 50 cents each.) Nearly four hundred 
charts and plans are published of the Atlantic coast and its harbours, Hudson bay, Hudson 
strait and harbours and anchorages, the St. Lawrence river, the Ottawa river, lake Ontario 
and harbours, lake Erie and harbours, lake Huron and Georgian bay and harbours, lake 
Superior and harbours, lake of the Woods, lake Winnipeg, Nelson river, Great Slave lake, 
Pacific coast and harbours. There is also a number of International Waterways Com- 
mission charts, not intended for navigation. 

Radiotelegraph Branch.—Maps showing the Radiotelegraph and Radiotelephone coast 
stations in the Dominion of Canada. Postmaster-General’s Handbook for Radiotelegraph 
Operators (Instructions re handling of traffic, etc.). Radiotelegraph Act and Regulations 
issued thereunder. Circular letter to Canadian Broadcast Listeners re Interference from 
the Regenerative Receiving Set. Official List of Radio Stations in Canada (price 25 cents). 


Mines.—The scientific and investigatory work of the Department of Mines, which is 
chiefly concerned with the development of the Dominion’s mineral industries, is carried on 
by the Department’s four principal branches—the Geological Survey, the Mines Branch, 
the National Museum of Canada and the Explosives Division. 

The Geological Survey carries on areal and economic investigations and research’ work 
in geology and mineralogy; the Mines Branch carries on field, laboratory, and industrial 
investigations covering the various phases of the mining and metallurgical industries from 
the primary occurrence of the ores to the utilization of the finished products; the National 
Museum of Canada carries on scientific investigations in all branches of natural history; 
and the Explosives Division, under the provisions of the Explosives Act (R.S.C., 1927, 
c. 62) has supervision of the manufacture, testing, storage and importation of explosives 
and issues the licences and permits authorized by the Act. 

The Department of Mines publishes an annual administrative report covering the 
activities of the whole Department, and occasional pamphlets illustrating the services 
rendered the mining and metallurgical industries. Each of the branches publishes annual 
reports in addition to memoirs and bulletins on special investigations and districts. 

The Geological Survey Branch—From 1842 to 1904, published annual volumes. From 
1904 to 1910, upwards of 80 reports were issued, all separately. Since then the publications 
have consisted of memoirs and bulletins appearing at irregular intervals, an annual summary 
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report and miscellaneous publications, including geological and topographical maps, geological 
guide books and handbooks: Thesubjects dealt with include aereal and economic geology 
of particular districts, mineralogy, paleontology and related topics. In 1926 the first 
volume of a new Economic Geology Series was published, and further volumes of this 
series have since been issued. A list of the reports published by this branch may be 
obtained on application to the Director, Geological Survey, Ottawa. 


The National Museum of Canada has published a series of Museum Bulletins in many 
branches of natural history. A list of these may be obtained on application to the Director, 
National Museum of Canada, Ottawa. 


The Mines Branch, since its inception in 1908, has published annual summary reports 
covering the investigations of the Divisions of Mineral Resources, Ore Dressing and Metal- 
lurgy, Fuels and Fuel Testing, Ceramic and Road Materials and Chemistry, also the opera- 
tions of the Dominion Assay Office. More detailed and comprehensive reports have also 
been published by this branch, dealing with the technology of most of the economic minerals 


of Canada. A list of the Mines Branch reports may be had on application to the Director, 
Mines Branch, Ottawa. 


The Explosives Division has published annual reports since 1919 and a number of pam- 
phlets on the proper care and handling of explosives. Copies may be obtained on application 
to the Chief Inspector of Explosives, Department of Mines, Ottawa. 

The publications of the Department of Mines cover all phases of mining from prelim- 
inary explorations and surveys of unmapped territory through the mining, milling, smelting 
and refining of the ores to the marketing and utilization of the finished product. Most 
of these reports and maps may be obtained free of charge by those interested on application 
to the Deputy Minister of Mines, Ottawa, or to the Directors of the Branches concerned, 


pew addresses are given above. Many of these reports may be had in French trans- 
ations. 


National Defence.—Annual Report, Militia and Air Services; Annual Report, Naval 
Service; Report on Civil Aviation; List of Officers, Defence Forces of Canada, Naval, 
Military and Air Services; Canadian Navy List; General Orders, Militia and Air Services: 
Militia Orders; Air Regulations. 


National Research Council.— Annual Reports—Reports of the National Research 
Council for the years 1917-18; 1918-19; 1919-20; 1920-21; 1921-22; 1922-23; 1923-24; 1924-25 
(English and French); 1925-26; 1926-27; 1927-28; 1928-29; 1929-30; 1930-31. General Reports. 
—(For Nos. 1 to 21 see p. 1042 of the 1927-28 Year Book. Nos. 3, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10,12 and 15 
are now out of print.) No. 22, An Experimental Study of Sieving, by J. B. Porter, Ph.D., 
D.Sc. (Out of print); No. 23, The Storage of Apples in Air-cooled Warehouses in Nova 
Scotia, by 8. G. Lipsett, Ph.D., covering investigation by Associate Committee on Fruit 
Storage; No. 24, The Drying of Wheat, covering an investigation by the Associate Com- 
mittee on Grain Research. Bulletins.—(For titles of Nos. 1 to 12, see p. 1042 of the 1927-28 
Year Book. Nos. 3, 4, 6, 7, 11 and 12 are now out of print.) No. 18, Interim Report on 
Protein Content as a Factor in Grading Wheat, prepared by the Associate Committee on 
Grain Research. No. 14, Report on Inquiry in Europe Regarding the Feasibility of Using 
Protein Content as a Factor in Grading and Marketing Canadian Wheat, by R. Newton, 
Ph.D. No. 15, Review of Literature dealing with Health Hazards in Spray Painting 
submitted by the Associate Committee on Spray Painting. Periodical: Canadian Journal 
of Research, published monthly. 


National Revenue.—Annual Report, containing statements relative to Imports, 
ere, seubas and Income. Annual Report of Shipping. National Revenue Review 
(monthly). 


Pensions and National Health.—(1) Sanitation, ‘‘Sewage Treatment for Isolated 
Houses and Small Institutions where Municipal Sewage System is not available’. (2) The 
Canadian Mother’s Book; (8) How to Take Care of the Baby; (4) How to Take Care of 
the Mother; (5) How to Take Care of the Children; (6) How to Take Care of the Father 
and the Family; (7) Beginning a Home in Canada; (8) How to Build the Canadian House; 
(9) How to Make the Canadian Home; (10) How to Make Outpost Homes in Canada; 
(11) How to Avoid Accidents and Give First Aid; (12) Canadians Need Milk; (18) How 
we Cook in Canada; (14) How to Manage Housework in Canada; (15) How to Take Care 
of Household Waste; (16) Household Cost Accounting in Canada; (17) Sanitation, ‘‘Water 
Supplies’ (unabridged edition); (18) Sanitation, ‘‘Water Supplies’? (homesteader’s edition); 
(19) Athlete’s Foot; (20) General Circular of Information concerning Venereal Diseases; (21) 
Venereal Diseases——Wasserman Test; (22) Venereal Diseases—Miscroscopical Examin- 
ation; (28) Venereal Diseases— Diagnosis and Treatment; (24) Information for Men—Syphilis 
and Gonorrhcea; (25) Information for Young Women about Sex Hygiene; (26) Information 
for Parents—Teaching of Sexual Hygiene to Children; (27) Prevention of Blindness in 
Babies; (28) Periodic Medical Examinations; (29a) Goitre—Facts for the General Public; 
(30) How to Build Sound Teeth; (81) What You Should Know About Tuberculosis; (82) 
Smallpox and Vaccination; (83) ‘Narcotism in Canada; (41) Keep the Family Well; (43) 
Rickets; (51) Be Prepared to Prevent Infantile Paralysis; (53) Maternal Care. 


(Nore.—Publications 20, 21, 22, 23 and 28 are for the Medical profession only.) 
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Post Office.—Annual Report of the Postmaster General. Officia). Postal Guide. 
Regulations as to Rural Mail Delivery. Booklet of Postal Information. 


Public Works.— Annual Report. 


Railways and Canals.—Annual Report of the Department; Canals of Canada; The 
Trent Canal System; Canal Rules and Regulations; Port Colborne Elevator Tariff and 
Regulations. 


Secretary of State.—Annual Report. The Arms of Canada. 


Trade and Commerce. 


Note.—Requests for those publications marked with an asterisk should be addressed 
to the King’s Printer; the remaining publications may be obtained from the Deputy 
Minister, Department of Trade and Commerce. 


*Annual Report of the Dept. of Trade and Commerce, 25c.; * Annual Report of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 10c.; *Annual Report of Electricity and Gas, 
25c.; *Annual Report of Weights and Measures, 10c.; Annual Reports, Dominion Grain 
Research Laboratory, 1928- 29--30- 31; *Canada- West Indies Conference, 1925, with text of 
Canada-British West Indies-Bermuda-British Guiana-British Honduras Trade Agreement 
(1925), $1; Electrical Standards and their application to Trade and Commerce; *List of 
Licensed Elevators, etc., 50c.; Motion Pictures (Catalogue of), 25c.; Pan-Pacific Commercial 
Conference (1923), 10c.; Precious Metals Marking Act, Office Consolidation, 10c. 


Publications of the Commercial Intelligence Service.—(Note.—Publications of the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Service are free to subscribers to the Commercial I ntelligence Journal. ) 
Australia (General Trade Information); Advertising in China; Advertising in the Middle 
East; Assistance that can be given by Canadian Trade Commissioners; *Commercial 
Intelligence Journal, weekly in English and French, containing Reports of Trade Com- 
missioners and other commercial information. Annual subscription: In Canada, $1; 
single copies, 5c.; outside Canada, $3.50; single copies, 10c.; Australian Market for 
Fish Products, 25c., Chinese Markets for Canadian Products (1919), 25¢c.; Czecho- 
slovakia as a Market for Canadian Products (1927), 25c.; Denmark as a market 
for Canadian Products (1926), 25c.; Empire Tariff Preferences on Canadian Goods 
(1930), 25c.; Foreign Markets for Canadian Certified Seed Potatoes (1930), 25c.; Ger- 
man War and its Relation to Canadian Trade (1914), 25c.; Greece as a Market 
(1931), 25c.; Indian Empire as a Market for Canadian Products (1922), 25c.; Lumber Market 
of Japan (1926), 25c.; Jugoslavia as a Market (1930), 25c.; Markets of British Malaya (1923), 
25c.; Markets of Central America, 25c.; ‘Peru as a Market for Canadian Products (1926), 
25c.; Report of Special Trade Commission to Great Britain, France and Italy, (English) 
(1916), 25c.; Republic of Chile: Its Economic Condition and Trading Opportunities (1923), 
25¢.; Russian Trade (1916), 25c.; South American Markets—Argentina, Chile, Paraguay 
and ‘Uruguay (1929), 25c.; Switzerland as a Market (1929), 25c.; Sweden as a Market for 
Canadian Products (1927), 25e.; The Trade Exhibition Ship: Possibilities in Jamaica, 
10c., Trade of the African Sub-Continent (1928), 25c.; Timber Import Trade of Australia 
(1917), 25c.; Trading Opportunities in Scandinavia (1922), 25c.; Trading with Brazil: 
Points for Exporters, 5c.; Trading with Colombia and Venezuela (1928), 25c.; Trading - 
with Panama (1930), 5c.: Trading Possibilities of the Baltic States (1929), 25c.; Trade of 
the New Countries of South East Europe (1921), 35c.; Trade with South China (1919), 
25c.; Trading with Spain (1920), 25c.; West Africa and its Opportunities for Canadian 
Trade (1921), 25c.; The French-Canadian Homespun Industry (French and English); 
Trading with Germany: Points for Exporters, 5c.; Trading with Netherlands: Points 
tor Exporters, 5c.; Points for Canadian Exporters to: Australia, 5c.; Belgium, 5c); 
British Honduras, 5c.; British Isles, 5c.; British Malaya and Siam, 5c.; British West Indies, 
5c.; China, 5c.; Colombia, 5c.; Cuba, 5c.; France, 5c.; Greece, 5c.; Haiti, 5c.; Hong Kong, 
c.; India and Ceylon, 5c.; Jamaica, 5c.; Japan, 5c.; Mexico, 5c.; Netherlands East Indies, 
5c.; New Zealand, 5c.; South Africa, 5¢c.; Venezuela, 5c.; West Indies and British Guiana, 
5c.; What the Canadian Exporter can do for the Trade Commissioner. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics —For the publications of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics see pp. 1075 to 1083. 


Section 4.—Publications of Provincial Governments. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Journal of the Legislative Assembly. Statutes. General Index of Statutes of P.E.I., 
1869-1928. Royal Gazette. Annual Reports of the Provincial Auditor on Public Accounts 
and other Departments of Public Works and Highways, Education, Agriculture, Falcon- 
vheeyregauil ses (for the Insane) and Provincial Infirmary, Vital Statistics and Public 

ea. 
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NOVA SCOTIA. 


Royal Gazette. Statutes, Journal and Proceedings of the House of Assembly. Journal 
of Education. Manual of the Public Instruction Acts and Regulations of the Council of 
Public Instruction, 1921. Annual Reports on Public Accounts, Public Health—Vital 
Statistics, Statistics of Incorporated Towns and Municipalities, Education, Fire Marshal, 
Mines, Provincial Museum, Rural Telephones, Humane Institutions, Public Charities 
(including reports of Hospitals and Sanatorium), Penal Institutions, Child Welfare, Tem- 
perance, Printing, Legislative Library, Public Utilities Board and Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, Provincial Secretary, Department of Agriculture (including Factory In- 
spector), Department of Highways, Department of Lands and Forests, and the Power 
Commission. Special Report of Royal Commissioner on Apple Industry. Duncan Coal 


Commission. 2 
NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Royal Gazette. Statutes. Annual Reports of the Auditor-General, of the Board 
of Health, of the Department of Education and Agriculture (including Horticulture). 
Annual Reports on Public Works, Crown Lands, the Hospital for the Insane, the Factory 
Report, Report of the Jordan Memorial Tuberculosis Sanatorium at River Glade, Report 
of Women’s Institutes, Report of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, Report of Public 
Utilities Commission, Report of N.B. Hydro-Electric Power Commission. 


QUEBEC. 


Nort.—The titles of publications available in the English language are printed in English. 
Attorney General.—Annual List of Public Officers of the Province of Quebec. 


Municipal Affairs.—Annual Report of the Minister of Municipal Affairs. List ot 
Municipal Corporations (annual); List of School Municipalities, Schools and Teaching Staff 
(annual); Statistical Year Book; Education Statistics; Financial Statistics of School 
Corporations; Municipal Statistics (annual); Judicial Statistics (annual); Statistics of the 
Penal Establishments (annual); Statistics of the Benevolent Institutions (annual). 


Provincial Secretary.—Annual Report of the Secretary and Registrar; Annual Report 
of the Provincial Bureau of Health; The Official Gazette of Quebec, bilingua! (weekly); 
The Statutes of the Province (annual); Revised Statutes of the Province (1925); Rapport 
de |’Archiviste (annual); Monuments commémoratifs de la province de Québec, P.-G. 
Roy; Report of the Director of Public Charities. 


‘'Treasury.— Annual Statement of Public Accounts; Annual Estimates; Annual Budget 
Speech; Annual Report on Insurance Companies; Annual Report on Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciations; Annual Report on Trust Companies. 


Bureau of Revenue.— Annual Report of the Quebee Liquor Commission; Annual 
Report on Motor Vehicles Registrations; Statistics of Automobile Accidents. 


Lands and Forests.— Annual Report of the Minister; La Forét, Fernow, 1905; Diction- 
naire des Lacs et Riviéres de la province de Québec, Eugéne Rouillard, 1914; Circular No. 
1, la Rouille vésiculaire du Pin blanc, G.-C. Piché; Nomenclature of the Geographical 
Names in the Province of Quebec, Quebec Geographical Commission; Dictionnaire 
des Lacs et Riviéres; Annual Report of the Quebec Streams Commission; Notes on the 
Forests of Quebec, G.-C. Piché; Foréts et chutes d’eau de la province de Québec; Rapport 
du Service de Protection; Tableau des forces hydrauliques concédées de 1867 & 1923 (Supplé- 
ment 1923 au 7 avril 1930); Forests and Waterfalls. Quebec Natural Resources. 


Agriculture.— Annual Reports—Department of Agriculture; Competition for Agri- 
cultural Merit; Dairymen’s Association; Pomological Society; Society for Protection 
of Plants. Journal of Agriculture and Horticulture, illustrated, monthly. Bulletins.— 
(1) Plans for Cheese and Butter Factories; (15) Culture du blé-d’Inde; (55) Poultry Raising 
in Towns and Villages; (63) La culture des arbres fruitiers; (40) How to plant your Fruit | 
Trees; (43) Bean Culture; (44) Vegetable Culture; (45) List of Presidents and Secretaries 
of Agricultural Societies; (67) Insectes nuisibles aux animaux de la ferme; (69) Enemies 
of Gardens and Orchards; (72) Nos érabliéres; (73) Instructions to School Farmers; (78) 
Farm Gas Engines; (83) L’élevage des dindons; (84) L’élevage des oies et canards; (87) 
La Culture des pommes de terre; (89) Tile drainage of Farm Lands; (90) Experiments 
with Grain Crops; (92) The Corn Borer; (95) Comptabilité Agricole; Farm Account Book; 
(96) La remise 4 fumier; (100) Soils Drainage; (101) La luzerne; (102) Les conserves; (103) 
Les mauvaises herbes; (104) Les engrais chimiques. Circulars.—(42) Sélection des trou- 
peaux de volailles; (125) Guide des cercles de fermiéres; (65) Common weeds and their 
control; (66) Alfalfa growing in Quebec; (72) Loi des mauvaises herbes. Miscellaneous.— 
(107) Ventilation des étables; (108) Orientation de la culture maraichére; (117, 118, 119) 
Plans de poulaillers; (136) Lois sur l’agriculture; (138) Lois-Conseil d’Agriculture; (159) 
Brochure—Mangeons du fromage; (164) Dairy farming; (165) Status et réglements des 
co-opératives; (184) Tableau des mauvaises herbes; (291) Cent poules par ferme; (293) 
The Maple, Pride of Quebec. 
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Highways.— Norr.— Publications marked (1) are Bi lingual; (2) Separate French and 
English editions; (3) English only. 


(1) Annual Report of the Minister of Highways; (2) An Act Respecting the Roads 
Department (1927); (2) Official Bulletin of the Roads Department (issued semi-monthly 
during the summer season and monthly during winter); (1) Official Highway and Tourist 
Map (1932); Tours in Quebec; (3) Laurentian Tours (32 pp. guide illustrated); (3) Mont- 
real-Quebec (12 pp. illustrated); (8) The Eastern Townships (12 pp. illustrated); (3) 
Lake St. John and National Park (12 pp. illustrated); (3) The Old World at your Door; 
(3) The Gaspé Peninsula (de luxe booklet); (3) Quebec, the Good Roads Province; (2) 
Gaspé Peninsula (260 pp.—complete guide—illustrated); ‘ (2) Along Quebec Highways 
(900 pp.—illustrated—price $2). 


Mines Branch.—Esquisse Géologique et Minéraux utiles de la province de Québec 
(1927); Iron Ores of the Province of Quebec, by P. E. Dulieux (1915); Extracts from Reports 
on the District of Ungava, by T. C. Denis (1915); Report on the Copper Deposits of the 
Eastern Townships, by J. Austen Bancroft (1916); L’industrie de l’amiante dans la province 
de Québec (1917); Report on Gold Deposits of Lake Demontigny, by Ad. Maillriot (1922); 
Geological Sketch and Economic Minerals of the Province of Quebec (1924); Annual 
Reports on Mining Operations in the Province of Quebec. 


Colonization, Game and Fisheries.—Annual Report of the Minister; Report on 
Repatriation; Fisherman’s Paradise; The Laurentide National Park; Elevage du rat 
musqué; Fur Farming in the Province of Quebec, 1921; Le Guide du colon, 1931; Quebec 
Ready Reference, 1931. 


Public Works and Labour.—Minister’s Report; Workmen’s Compensation Act; 
Annual Report of the Workmen’s Compensation Commission; Statistics of Fire Losses 
in the Province. 


Public Instruction.—Code scolaire (1927); School Law (1927); An Act respecting 
the Department of Education (1925); Regulations of the Catholic Committee (1930); 
Regulations of the Protestant Committee (1926); Memoranda of Instructions to Teachers 
for Intermediate and High Schools (1925); Annual Report; Financial Statement of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction (annual); Mon premier livre (1st and 2nd parts) (1900), 
a fresh edition of which is printed every year; l’Enseignement primaire; Educational 
Record; Yearly circulars containing Instructions to School Boards and School Inspectors; 
Course of English and French for English Catholic Schools (1926); Manual respecting the 
course of study in the Protestant Elementary Schools; List of authorized text books. 


Legislative Council. 
of the Legislative Council; Journals of the Legislative Council; Rules and Regulations of 
the Legislative Council. 


Legislative Assembly.—Agenda Paper of the Legislative Assembly; Votes and Pro- 
ceedings of the Legislative Assembly; Journals of the Legislative Assembly; Sessional 
Papers, Departmental Reports and Returns to Orders and Addresses of the Legislative 
Assembly; Report of the Clerk of the Crown in Chancery on Elections (published after 
every general election); Report of the Librarian of the Legislature; Annotated Rules and 
Standing Orders of the Legislative Assembly of Quebec; Private Bills in the Legislative 
Assembly of Quebec (a manual containing the rules relative to); Government and Legis- 
lature; List of the Chairmen and Members of the Committees of the Legislative Assembly. 


ONTARIO. 


Agriculture.— Annual Reports.—Minister of Agriculture; Agricultural College and 
Experimental Farm; Agricultural and Experimental Union; Stallion Enrolment Board; 
Agricultural Statistics; Bee-keepers’ Association; Fruit Growers’ Association; Vegetable 
Growers’ Association; Entomological Society; Agricultural Societies; Horticultural 
Societies; Women’s Institutes; Annual Report of Ontario Veterinary College. Bulletins. 
—(3835) The Strawberry; (336) Cheese and Buttermaking; (337) Parasites Injurious to 
Sheep; (838) Hints on Judging Live Stock, Poultry, Grains, Grasses and Roots; (340) 
Parasites Injurious to Swine; (341) Paints and Painting: (842) Fire Blight; (343) New 
Fruits; (844) Fruit Tree Diseases; (345) Fungus and Bacterial Diseases of Vegetables; 
(846) Hardy Alfalfa; (847) Hay and Pasture Crops; (848) Amateur Dramatics; (849) 
Grain Smuts; (350) Warble Fly; (352) Potatoes; (353) Rose Culture; (354) The Pear; 
(855) The Raspberry and Blackberry; (356) Insects attacking Fruit Trees; (3857) Top 
Working and Repair Grafting, including Budding; (358) The European Corn Borer; (359) 
Insects attacking Vegetables; (360) Farm Underdrainage; (361) Farm Water Supply and 
Sewage Disposal; (363) Parasites injurious to Poultry. (364) Manures and Fertilizers; 
(365) Horses; (For previous bulletins, see p. 1046 of the 1927-28 Year Book.) Specials 
(without serial numbers).—Food for the Family. Colonization Branch.—Northern Ontario 
Ready Reference. 
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Attorney General.— Reports of Inspectors; Legal Officers; Registry Offices; Insur- 
ance; Division Courts. Annual Reports of Liquor Control Board and Commissioner of 
Provincial Police. Coroners’ Act (hand book). Powers and Duties of Justices of the Peace 
in Ontario (hand book). 


Education.—Annual Report of the Minister of Education. School Acts. Regulations 
-and Courses of Study: (1) Public and Separate Schools; (2) Continuation Schools; (3) 
High Schools and Collegiate Institutes; Courses of Study and Examinations in Schools 
Attended by French-speaking Pupils; School Cadet Corps; General Announcement of 
Summer courses; Text Book Regulations, including list of text books authorized and their 
prices; The list of school manuals with their prices; Summer Schools for Training of Teach- 
ers; English-French Training Schools; Syllabus of Normal Schoo] Courses and Regulations 
for First and Second Class and Kindergarten-Primary Certificates; List of Teaching Days 
of High, Continuation, Public and Separate Schools; Recommendations and Regulations 
for Vocational Schools, ete.; Recommendations and Regulations for Agriculture and House- 
hold Science Departments; High School Entrance Examination Regulations; Announce- 
ment re the Carter Scholarships; The Penny Bank of Ontario; The School Attendance 
Acts and the Recommendations and Regulations and the Part Time Courses; The Con- 
solidation of Rural Schools; Suggestions for Teachers of Subnormal Children; Accommoda- 
tion, Equipment and Grants for Auxiliary Training Classes; Literature Selections for 
Departmental Examinations; Regulations, Medical and Dental Inspection, Public and 
Separate Schools. 


Game and Fisheries.—Annual Report, Department of Game and Fisheries; Ontario 
Game and Fisheries Laws; Summary of the Ontario Game and Fisheries Laws; Practical 
Observations on the Fox and Proven Treatments of Common Ailments; The Mink in 
Captivity; Report of the Special Fish Committee, 1928-30; The Small-mouthed Black 
Bass and its Conservation; The Maskinonge and its Conservation. 


Health.— Legislation.—(1) Public Health Act and Vaccination Act; (3) Venereal 
Disease Prevention Act; (4) Cemetery Act; (5) Silicosis Act; (6) Embalmers and Funeral 
Directors Act. Regulations.—(1) Communicable Diseases, Tuberculosis, Summer Resorts 
and Boats, Sewage Disposal in Summer Resorts, Control of Meat, Pure Drinking Water 
in Public Places, Burial and Transportation of the Dead; (2) Disinfection; (3) Venereal 
Disease; (4) Sanitary Control of Lumber and Mining Camps; (5) Undertakers; (6) Slaughter 
Houses, Abattoirs and Manure; (7) Swimming Pools; (8) Bottling of Non-Intoxicating 
Beverages; (9) Auxiliary Water Supplies for Fire Protection; (10) Workers in Compressed 
Air; (11) School Medical and Dental Inspection; (12) Silicosis: (13) Minimum Standards 
for Tourist Camps and Refreshment Booths; (14) Requirements for Approval of Water- 
works and Sewerage Systems; (15) Plumbing (proposed); (16) Regulations respecting 
Embalmers and Funeral Directors. Publications.—(1) Annual Report; (2) Bulletin for 
Health Officers; (3) Directory of M.O.H.’s and Secretaries of Local Boards of Health; 
(4) Skeleton Form Annual Report of M.O.H.; (6) Health Almanac; (7) The Baby; (8) 
Suggestions for Feeding of School Age Children; (9) Resuscitation; (10) Country Home 
and Summer Cottage; (11) Rabies; (12) The Mouth; (13) Rural Sanitation (Bulletin 
No. 9); (14) Carbon Monoxide Poisoning. Jndustrial Hygiene.—(1) Occupational Diseases 
(A Rapid Reference Manual); (4) Physical Examination in Industry; (5) What Physical 
Examination in Industry Does; (6) Industrial Hygiene and Human Conservation in Industry; 
(7) Development of Industrial Hygiene in Canada; (8) Lead Poisoning; (9) If This Were Your 
Hand; (10) Studies in the Control and Treatment of Nickel Rash; (11) Silicosis; Its Relation 
to Tuberculosis; (13) A Case of Silicosis with Autopsy; (14) Urie Acid Determination 
in the Blood; (15) Ventilation in the Light of Modern Research; (17) Clothes and Colds; 
(18) Some Clinical Aspects of Industrial Poisoning; (19) Hazards for Spray Painting 
Machines. New Series: (1) A Study of the Atmospheric Conditions in Two Ontario 
Schools; (6) Treatment of Lead Poisoning; (7) Report on an Investigation to Determine 
the Hazard to the Health of Operators Using the Spraying Machine for Painting: (8) The 
Treatment of Lead Poisoning; (9) Hydrogen Sulphide Poisoning; (10) Chrome Poisoning; 
(12) Review of Literature Dealing with Health Hazards in Spray Painting (National 
Research Council of Canada); (13) Silicosis in Canada (International Silicosis Con- 
ference); (14) Carbon Monoxide Poisoning. Leaflets re Communicable Diseases.—(2) 
Diphtheria—(a) Prevention of Diphtheria; (8) Scarlet Fever; (4) Measles; (5) Small- 
pox: (6) Anterior Poliomyelitis; (7) Whooping Cough; (9) Venereal Disease—(a) 
General Facts, (b) Facts for Young Women, (c) Facts for Young Men; Cancer: (1) 
What Everyone Should Know About Cancer; (2) A Word to You About Cancer; (3) Import- 
ant Facts for Women About Tumours; (4) The Prevention of Cancer; (5) Cancer of The 
Mouth; (6) The Doctor and the Cancer Patient. 


Highways.—Annual Report: Annual Proceedings, Ontario Good Roads Associations; 
(9) Report of the Ontario Highways Commission, 1914; (15) Highway Traffic Act, 1932; 
(16) General Specifications for Concrete Highway Bridges, 1920; (17) General Specifications 
for Steel Highway Bridges, 1923; (19) General Plans for Steel Highway Bridges,1917; 
(22) Report on Street Improvement, 1917; (34) The Planting and Care of Roadside Trees, 
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1923; (35) Public Commercial Vehicles Act, 1931. Regulations Respecting Public Com- 
mercial Vehicles, 1931. Consolidated Highway Improvement Act, 1931. Official Govern- 
ment Road Maps of Ontario, price 25c. 


Labour.— LegislationDepartment of Labour Act; Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act; Steam Boiler Act; Canadian Interprovincial Regulations for the Construction and 
Inspection of Boilers, Tanks and Appurtenances; Operating Engineers Act and Regulations 
Governing the Issuance of Certificates; Employment Agencies Act and Regulations Govern- 
ing Employment Agencies; Apprenticeship Act; General and Trade Regulations Governing 
the Employment of Apprentices in Ontario; Regulations Respecting the Protection of 
Persons Working in Compressed Air; Regulations Respecting the Protection of Persons 
Working in Tunnels or Open Caissons; Minimum Wage Act; Orders of the Minimum Wage 
Board. Reports.—Annual Report of the Department of Labour, including the reports of 
the General Superintendent of the Ontario Government Offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada, Chief Inspector of Factories, Chief Inspector of Steam Boilers, Chairman of 
the Board of Examiners of Operating Engineers, and of the Inspector of Apprenticeship; 
Annual Report of the Minimum Wage Board. Booklets.—Ontario, an Ideal Place for Labour; 
Department of Labour of Ontario; Why Certificates for Stationary and Hoisting Engineers?; 
Boilers; Survey of Industrial Welfare in Ontario. 


Lands and Forests.—(Free Distribution.) Annual Report. Handbook on Northern 
Ontario Settlers’ Lands and Colonization. Handbook on Summer Homes, Tourists and 
Campers in Ontario. The Forest Trees of Ontario (25c.). Woodlots of Ontario. Tree 
Planting, Ontario. Water Powers of Ontario (50c.). The Ferguson Highway. The Sault 
Ste.-Marie-Pembroke Road. Forestry in Ontario. Gathering Pine Cones. Trees for 
Schools. Northwestern Ontario Highways and Tourist Attractions (50c.). 


Mines.—The Mining Act, R.S.O. 1927, with amendments in 1928, 1929, 1930 and 1931. 
Handbook—Ontario’s Mines and Mineral Resources; Bulletin 82, Preliminary Report 
on the Mineral Production of Ontario in 1931; Report of Royal Ontario Nickel Commission, 
1917; Report of Ontario Iron Ore Committee, 1923; Volume XXX, Part II, Ontario Gold 
Deposits; Volume XX XIII, Part II, 1924, Porcupine Gold Area; Final Report of Joint 
Peat Committee, 1925; Volume XX XVII, Part II, 1928, Kirkland Lake Gold Area; 
Volume XL, Part I, 1931, Statistical Review and Mines of Ontario; Bulletin No. 25, List 
of Publications (Third Edition), giving all reports issued up to March, 1932; Bulletin No. 
80, Money and the World Crisis. 


Premier.— Reports of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario and the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway Commission. Tourists’ Handbook. Report 
of the Queen Victoria Niagara Falls Park Commission. 


Provincial Secretary. : Ontario Board of Parole; Prisons and Refor- 
matories; Annual Report of the Secretary and Registrar of the Province of Ontario (this 
report is presented to the Legislative Assembly each year, but has not been printed for 
several years). The Companies Act, including the Extra-Provincial Corporations Act. 
The Mortmain and Charitable Uses Act and the Companies Information Act. The Co- 
operative Credit Societies Act. Municipal Bulletins. The Marriage Act. Vital Statistics 
Act. Physicians’ Pocket Reference to the International List of Causes of Death. Annual 
Report of Births, Marriages and Deaths. The Physicians’ Pocket Reference to the Inter- 
national List of Causes of Death is published by the Dominion Bureau of beatae but 
copies are kept in this Branch for purposes of distribution. 


Public Works.—Annual Report of the Minister, with reports of the Architects 
Engineer, Statements of Secretary and of Accountant. 


Treasury.— Annual Statements; Main, Supplementary and Further Supplementary 
Estimates of Expenditure; Public Accounts; Budget Address of Treasurer delivered in 
the Legislative Assembly; Auditor’s Report; Bureau of Archives Report. 


MANITOBA. 


Agriculture.— Booklets.—Annual Crop and Live Stock Reports; Map of the Province; 
Calendar of the Manitoba Agricultural College. Bulletins and Circulars.—Alfalfa and Sweet 
Clover Growing in Manitoba; Sweet Clover; The Trench Silo; Making Silage in Manitoba; 
The Canada Thistle; Leafy Spurge; Noxious Weeds Act; How to Kill Couch Grass; 
Dealing with the Weeds Problem in Manitoba; Questions and Answers about the Sow 
Thistle; Preparing Grain for Exhibition Purposes; Good Seed Pays; Perennial Sow Thistle 
and What Can be Done to Control It; The Root Crop in Manitoba; Sow Good Seed and 
Reap More Dollars; Growing Better Potatoes; Milk and Cream Tests; The Nutrition 
of the Family; Cream Profits; Farm Butter-Making; Cheese-Making on the Farm; The 
Cream Separator on the Farm; Home Made Brooders; Fattening, Killing, Dressing and 
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Marketing Chickens; Horses in Manitoba; Sheep in Manitoba; Have you Dehorned your 
Market Cattle?; Dairy Cattle; Standards for Flower Judging; The Peony; The Gladiolus; 
Shrubs for Manitoba: Success in Growing Annuals; Growing Vegetables in Manitoba; 
Vegetable Insects and their Control; Birds in Relation to Agriculture; Debates and 
Public Meetings; Meat Curing Receipts: Salads and Sandwiches; Laundering and Dyeing; 
Fifty Supper Dishes. 


Education.—Annual Report; Empire Day Booklet; Consolidation of Schools; 
Programme of Studies, Elementary and Senior; Public School Act; The New Day; 
Notes for Teachers on Dental Hygiene; Regulations. 


‘Municipal Commissioner.—Statistical information respecting the Municipalities of 
the Province; Tax Arrears and other Information, and list of names and addresses of 
administrative and health officials of each Municipality. ar of baa and Public 
Utility Board. Manitoba Tax Commission. 


Public Works.— Annual Report, included in Sessional Papers. Report of Insurance. 


Attorney-General.—Annual Report. Government Liquor Commission. Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. Annual Report cf Manitoba Telephone System. 


Provincial Treasurer.— Public Accounts; Estimates; Budget Speech; Report of 
Manitoba Farm Loan Association. 


Provincial Secretary.—Manitoba Gazette Journals and Sessional Papers. Statutes 
of the Province. es 


Mines and Natural Resources.—Manitoba Mines and Minerals; Mining Maps; Sec- 
tional Land Maps. 


Health and Public Welfare.—Annual Report; Manitoba Mother; Monthly Pre-natal 
and Post-natal letters; Manitoba Baby; Manitoba Child; Child Study Material for small 
community groups; Patterns for Infants’ Layette (10 c. ): Regulations re Boarding Homes 
for Children, Maternity Homes, and Day Nurseries; Quarantine Regulations; The Common 
Cold; Measles; Scarlet Fever; Diphtheria; Diphtheria Immunization; Whooping Cough: 
Trachoma; Typhoid Fever; Health Training Material for Teachers; Report of the Royal 
Commission on Child Welfare Division; Report on the Poliomyelitis (Infantile Paralysis) 
gr aa PT Manitoba, 1928. Report on Hospitals and Nurses Training Schools in Manitoba 
—May 1929 
Publications issued by the Dominion Department of Pensions and National Health, 
The Canadian Council on Child Welfare, The Canadian National Institute for the Blind, 
also used in educational service. 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


Agriculture.—Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture. Annual Reports of 
Branches, etc.: Dairy, Live Stock, Field Crops, Statistics, Extension Department of 
Collegeof Agriculture. Commission Reports: Live Stock Marketing, Better Farming, 
Wheat Marketing. Bulletins and leaflets on Live Stock, Field Crops, Dairying, Farm 
Buildings, Tillage Methods, etc. 


Other Publications.—Sessional Papers. Annual Reports: Department of Railways, 
Labour and Industries; Department of Education; Department of Highways; Depart- 
ment of Municipal Affairs; Department of Provincial Secretary; Department of Public 
Works; Department of Public Health; Department of Telephones; Local Government 
Board; Public Accounts; Cancer Commission; Research Foundation; Mental Hospitals; 
The Saskatchewan Gazette. By Bureau of Publications: Weekly News Bulletin; Pamph- 
lets on Saskatchewan—Legislation, Natural Resources, etc. 


ALBERTA. 


Agriculture.—Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture; The Ploughing Match; 
Summer-fallow in Southern Alberta; Sowing Good Seed; Storing of Roots; Alberta’s 
Weed Problem; Weeds Poisonous to Live Stock; Soil Cultivation; Building up a Dairy 
Herd; Control ‘of Grasshoppers; Destruction of Gophers; Sheep in Alberta; The Suckling 
Period; School Fairs Calendar; Agricultural Schools Calendar; Growing Feed in South- 
eastern Alberta; Meat Curing on the Farm; Turkey Breeding and Management; Fur- 
bearing Animals and their Management. 
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Education.— Annual Report; Courses of Studies for Elementary Schools; Regulations 
re Public School Leaving Examinations; Regulations re Examinations for Secondary School 
Grades; Handbook for Secondary Schools: Promotion Tests for Grades V, VI, VII, VIII 
and IX: Departmental Examinations for Grades X-XIJ; Pamphlets on Picture Study; 
Architecture and Sculpture; Summer School Announcement; Course of Studies and Exam- 
inations for Commercial Diplomas; Normal School Announcement; Night Class Instruc- 
tion in Mining Centres; Technical Education in Mining Centres; Bulletin and Regulations 
covering Schoo] Buildings in Rural and Village School Districts: Series of Plans and Speci- 
fications for Teachers’ Residences; Series of Plans for one- and two-roomed Schools, with 
Specifications; The Certification of Teachers in Alberta; Annual Announcement of the 
Provincial Institute of Technology and Art; Courses of Study for pre-vocational classes) 
Courses of Study for Technical High Schools; School Act; Geography Manual for 
High Schools; Physical Education for Rural Schools; Physical Education for Secondary 
Schools; Rural Education in Alberta; High School Civics; Seat Work Problems for 
Junior Grades. 


Attorney-General.—Annual Report on Dependent and Delinquent Children. 


Treasury.—Budget Speech containing extracts from Public Accounts and other financial 
statements; Public Accounts. 


Public Works.—<Annual Report; Official Highway Guide. 


Municipal Affairs.—Annual Report of Department; List of Alberta Municipalities; 
Report of the Alberta Assessment Commission Triennial Assessment, 1931-1933. 


Public Health.—Annual Report of Department; Annual Report on Vital Statistics; 
Bulletins issued ‘monthly on various Health Subjects. Pamphlets regarding Infectious 
Diseases— Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, Measles, Whooping Cough, Smallpox, ete. (in different 
languages). Public Health Bulletin for Teachers; Alberta Mother’s Book; Mouth Health; 
‘What you should know about Cancer’’ (book); General Information regarding Tonsils; 
Health Rules for School Children; Hints on Home Nursing; Goitre; Systems of State 
Medicine (book). 


Publicity.—Official Highway Map of Alberta; Alberta’s Beauty Spots; Statistics of 
Progress, 1906-1928. 


Other Publications.—Annual Reports are also issued by the following Departments 
and Branches: Railways and Telephones, Treasury (Insurance Branch), Board of Public 
Utilities, Labour Bureau, Lands and Mines. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Agriculture.— Dairying.—(5)_ Varying Butter-fat Tests; (71) Butter-making on the 
Farm; (2) Farm Cheese; (12) Rules Governing Cow-testing Associations in B.C.; (4) 
Clotted Cream; (17) The Story of Feed Unit; (6) Care of Milk and Cream; (21) Certified 
Milk and Butter-fat Records, 1931; (1) Ropy Milk in B .C.; (13) A Farm Dairy Sterilizer; 
(9) Dairy Farm Sterilizing Equipment. Diseases and Pests. —(45) Anthracnose; (39) 
Apple Aphides; (4) Apple-scab; (34) Woolly Aphid of the Apple; (38) The Lesser Apple- 
worm; (32) Cabbage-root Maggot; (37) The Imported Cabbage-worm; (2) Colorado 
Potato-beetle in B.C.; (85) Currant Gall-mite; (68) Diseases and Pests of Cultivated 
Plants; (66) Fire-blight; (63) Locust-control; (61) Making Lime-sulphur at Home; (86) 
The Onion-thrips; (41) The Oyster-shell Scale; (31) Peach-twig Borer; Field Crop and 
Garden Spray Calendar; Fruit Spray Calendar; (40) Soap Solutions for Spraying; (68) 
Oil Sprays; (71) Dust Sprays; (33) Strawberry-root Weevil. Field Crops.—(6) The Jeru- 
salem Artichoke; (10) Cereal Smuts; (9) Production and Preparation of Grain; (8) Field 
Corn; (8) Kale and Rape Crops; (86) The Potato in B.C.; (7) Root-seed Production: 
(98) Roots and Root-growing; (4) Noxious Weeds. Fruits "and Vegetable Growing 1a) 
Blackberry Culture; (69) Cantaloupe-growing in B.C. Dry Belt; (70) Celery Culture; (56) 
Currant and Gooseberry Culture; (43) Gardening on a City Lot: (54) Loganberry Culture; 
(51) Orchard Cover Crops; (53) Selection of Orchard Sites and Soils; (62) Planting Plans 
and Distances; (60) Pruning Fruit-trees; (55) Raspberry Culture; (67) Rhubarb Culture; 
(58) Strawberry Culture; (65) Tomato-growing in B.C.; (42) Top-working of Fruit-trees 
and Propagation; (64) Varieties of Fruit recommended for Planting in B.C. Live Stock.— 
(67) Care and Feeding of Dairy Cattle; (64) Goat-raising in B.C.; (60) Hog-raising in 
B.C.; (99) Care and Management of Sheep. Poultry.—(27) Breeding-stock Hints; (32) 
Fattening young Ducks; (15) Profitable Ducks; (25) Hints on Egg Hatching; (93) Feeding 
for Egg Production; (12) Management of Geese; (31) The Goose; (33) Management and 
Rearing of Guinea-fowls; (89) Natural and Artificial Incubation and Brooding; Poultry- 
breeders’ Directory; (63) Poultry-house Construction; (11) Poultry-keeping on a City 
Lot; (49) Market Poultry; (26) Practical Poultry-raising; (19) Poultry Rations for 
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Chicks and Layers; (29) Rabbit Culture; (80) Fur-bearing and Market Rabbits; (28) 
Rabbit Recipes; (380) Sod-house Construction; (4) Management of Turkeys. Settlers’ 
Information.—(43) Agriculture in the Similkameen, Boundary, and Kettle River Districts; 
(34) Agriculture in West Kootenay; (51) Central B.C.; (42) The Columbia Kootenay 
Valley; (44) Some Facts about B.C.; (40) The Okanagan Valley; (33) Vancouver Island 
and Gulf Islands. Economic Survey Bulletins.—(101) An Economic Study of Small-fruit 
Farming in B.C.; (39) Small-fruit Survey, 1921; (105) Tree-fruit Farming in B.C.; (49) 
Tree-fruits Survey, 1921-25. Miscellaneous.—(92) Bee Culture in B.C.; (52) Better Farming 
Suggestions; (85) Clearing Bush Lands in B.C.; (50) Exhibition Stanaards of Perfection; 
(48) Recommendations and Suggestions to Fall Fair Associations; Farm Account Book; 
The Farmers’ Institutes of B.C.; Farmers’ Institute By-laws; I'armers’ Institute Rules and 
Regulations; Board of Horticulture Rules and Regulations; (47) Use of Water in Irrigation; 
(45) Judging Domestic Science and Women’s Work, with Hints to Exhibitors; List of 
Publications; (35) How to Pack Nursery Stock; (83) Preservation of Food; (66) Silos and 
Silage; (5) Soils, Peat and Muck; Women’s Institute By-laws; Women’s Institute Rules 
and Regulations. Reports.—Agricultural Statistics, 1931; Climate of B.C., 1931; De- 
partment of Agriculture Reports, Years 1927, 1928, 1929, 1930 and 19381. 


Lands.—Forest Branch.—Circulars: ‘‘How to Obtain a Timber Sale’’ and ‘‘Forests 
and Forestry in British Columbia’’; Grazing Regulations. 


Mines.—Comprehensive annual reports, special bulletins, preliminary reports, etc., 
obtainable on application to the Department of Mines. 


Bureau of Provincial Information.—The Manual of British Columbia; Come to 
British Columbia; British Columbia invites you to the Land of the Golden Twilight; 
Alluring British Columbia; Picturesque Highways of British Columbia; Rod and Rifle 
in British Columbia; Touring in British Columbia; British Columbia, Canada. Lands 
Series of Bulletins. —(1) How to Pre-empt; (2) Some Questions and Answers regarding 
British Columbia; (3) British Columbia—Northern and Central Interior; (5) British 
Columbia—Southern Interior; (6) British Columbia Coast, Lower Mainland; (7) British 
Columbia Coast, Toba Inlet to Queen Charlotte Strait; (8) British Columbia Coast, Queen 
Charlotte Strait to Milbanke Sound; (9) British Columbia Coast, Milbanke Sound to 
Portland Canal; (10) Crown Lands, ‘Purchase and Lease; (11) Cariboo Land Recording 
Division; (12) ‘Kamloops Land Recording Division; (13) Similkameen Land Recording 
Division; (14) Vancouver Island; (15) Queen Charlotte Islands; (16) Cranbrook and Fernie 
Land Recording Divisions; (17) Yale Land Recording Division; (18) Osyoos Land 
Recording Division; (19) Nicola Land Recording Division; (20) Nelson and Slocan Land 
Recording Division; (21) Revelstoke and Golden Land Recording Division; (22) Skeena 
Land Recording Division; (23) Stikine and Atlin Land Recording Division; (24) Hazelton 
Land Recording Division; (25) Peace River District; (26) Omineca District, Nation 
Lakes, etc.; (27) New Westminster Land Recording Division; (28) Francois-Ootsa Lakes; 
(29) Endako and Nechako Rivers; (30) Stuart and Babine Lakes; (31) Vicinity of the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway (Squamish to Clinton); (32) Vicinity of the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway (Clinton to 52nd Parallel); (83) Central Lillooet Division; (384) The 
Chilcotin Plateau; (35) Fort George Land Recording Division, Central and Western Por- 
tions; (36) South Fork of the Fraser and Canoe River Valleys; Mount Garibaldi Park; 
Mount Robson Park; Strathcona Park, Vancouver Island. 


CHAPTER XXX.—THE ANNUAL REGISTER, 1931. 


Section 1.—Dominion Legislation, 1931. 


Finance and Taxation.—Five Appropriation Acts were passed during the 
session, viz., cc. 1, 2, 3, 14 and 61, all applying to the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 
1931. C. 1 granted $6,148,655.29 and $13,694,008.93 for defraying the general 
charges and expenses of the Public Service in accordance with the accompanying 
Schedules A and B. C. 2 granted the sum of $40,199,447.43, being one-sixth of 
the amount of each of the several items to be voted as set forth in the Estimates, 
and a further $1,887,664.67, being one-sixth of the amount of each of several items 
set forth in the Schedule to the Act. By c. 3, a further sum of $20,099,723.71 was 
granted to cover one-twelfth of the amount of each of the several items as set forth 
in the Estimates, and additional sums of $1,154,091.25 and $943,832.33 to cover 
respectively one-fourth and one-twelfth of the amount of each of the several items 
set forth in Schedules A and B of this Act. 


C. 14 granted $20,099,723.71 to cover a further one-twelfth of the items as set 
forth in the Estimates, and $948,832.33, being one-twelfth of the items set forth 
in the appended Schedule. 


The Appropriation Act, No. 5, 1931 (c. 61) provided for $159,643,698.47 to 
cover five-twelfths of votes Nos. 80, 232, 233, 280 and 284, and two-thirds of the 
amount of each of several items set out in Schedule A, appended; $7,550,658.67, 
being two-thirds of the amount of each of the items enumerated in Schedule B; 
and $13,907,634.14 as set forth in Schedule C. C.61 also granted power to raise a 
loan of $150,000,000 for public works and general purposes, and required that a 
detailed account of the sums expended should be laid before the House of Commons 
during the first fifteen days of the next Session of Parliament. 


Part I of the Consolidated Revenue and Audit Act, 1931 (c. 27 of the Statutes) 
provided that all public monies should be paid to the credit of the Receiver-General, 
in such manner as the Minister of Finance directs, and laid down certain require- 
ments for persons charged with the receipt of public monies; Part II set forth the 
powers of the Governor in Council regarding the public debt and the raising of 
authorized loans; Part III referred to the disbursement of public monies; Part IV 
defined what the Public Accounts shall show, the period they shall cover and manner 
of presentation to the House cf Commons; Parts V and VI referred to the Auditor 
General, his tenure of office, appointment and salary, and powers; Part VII dealt 
with the civil liability of officers and persons who refused or neglected to transmit 
accounts, statements or returns, and how such officers or persons should be proceeded 
against; Part VIII dealt with penalties to be imposed for offences under the Act; 
and Part IX provided for the making of such Regulations as would ensure the 
carrying out of the provisions of the Act and for the fixing of the date of com- 
mencement by the Governor in Council but not later than April 1, 1932. 


The Income War Tax Act was amended by ec. 35 by increasing the rate of 
tax applicable to corporations and joint stock companies on the amount in excess 
of $2,000 from 8 to 10 p.c. as from the commencement of the 1930 taxation period. 
It was also provided that interest would not be charged -for non-payment of the 
increase before December 1931, but thereafter with interest and penalties laid 
down in this and former legislation. 
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The Loan Act, 1931 (c. 38) authorized the raising, by the Governor in Council 
under the provisions of the Consolidated Revenue and Audit Act, of such monies as 
may be required, but not to exceed $750,000,000, for redeeming outstanding 
obligations of Canada or withdrawing from circulation unmatured securities, and 
for public works or general purposes. 

By c. 48—An Act respecting the establishment of the Royal Canadian Mint— 
the Ottawa branch of the Royal Mint was transferred to the control of the Finance 
Department; the Finance Act (c. 71—R.8.C., 1927) was amended accordingly and 
the Ottawa Mint Act (c.:134—R.8.C., 1927) was repealed. Part II of the Act 
provides for details of administration of the Royal Canadian Mint. 

The Customs Tariff was amended by c. 30 with respect to the rates of duty 
levied on a large number of commodities listed as Schedule A accompanying the 
Act. By ec. 55 provision was made for the appointment of a Tariff Board; Part I 
defined the constitution and duties of the Board, and Part IT provided for exercise, 
by the Tariff Board, of the duties of the Board of Customs and the substitution 
of the former for the latter. 


Agriculture.—By c. 31, the Dairy Industry Act was amended by the redrafting 
of Section 10, establishing the penalties for the violation of Sections 5 and 7 of the 
criginal Act as $500 to $1,000 for the first offence and $1,000 to $2,000 in the case 
of a second offence. If such penalty and the costs of prosecution are defaulted, 
or in the case of a third offence, imprisonment for a term not exceeding six months 
is provided for. 

Insurance, loan or trust companies were empowered, notwithstanding previous 
legislation, to acquire and dispose of shares in the Dominion Agricultural Credit 
Co., Litd., by c. 32. 


By c. 47, Section 6 of the Root and Vegetables Act, re the marking of packages, 
was repealed, and Section 19, as later amended, was redrafted to exempt seed 
potatoes, ‘green onions’, or any potatoes or onions for export under certain con- 
ditions, from-the provisions of the Act. 

An Act respecting wheat, c. 60 of the Statutes, provided for the payment out 
of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the sum of 5 cents for every bushel of wheat 
grown in the Prairie Provinces in 1931 and delivered as laid down in Section 1. 
The Governor in Council was empowered to make Regulations necessary to the 
carrying out of the provisions of the Act, which is to expire on July 31, 1932. 


Insurance, Loan and Trust Companies.—The Special War Revenue Act 
(c. 179, R.S.C., 1927) was amended by ec. 54 of the Statutes. Part III, dealing 
with “Insurance Premiums other than Life and Marine’’, was redrafted to provide 
for a tax of 1 p.c. on net premiums and every person or corporation insuring with 
a non-licensed company was required to pay a tax of 15 p.c. of such gross premium. 
Details of the manner of payment of the tax and penalties for neglect were set forth. 

Section 69 of the Trust Companies Act was amended by ec. 57 so as to limit 
the aggregate amount of money borrowed and money entrusted to a company for 
investment, the repayment of which is guaranteed by the company, to seven times 
the amount of the company’s unimpaired paid-up capital and reserve. 


Interior.—The Alberta Natural Resources Act, No. 2—c. 15 of the Statutes— 
amended the Alberta Natural Resources Act (c. 3 of the Statutes of 1930) and 
provided that, notwithstanding anything in the agreement made between the 
province and the Dominion Government in December, 1929, the actual date of 
transfer should be Oct. 1, 1930, instead of Aug. 1, 1930. 
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The Saskatchewan Natural Resources Act (c. 41 of the Statutes of 1930) was 
similarly amended by ec. 51 of the Statutes. 


Justice.—-The Canada Evidence Act (c. 59, R.S.C., 1927) was amended by e. 5, 
as regards proof of entries in Dominion books, so as to make the sworn official state- 
ment that, after search of the reccrds, no trace of the issuance of a licence or other 
document has been found, proof that such has not been issued. 


C. 28 of the Statutes amended the Criminal Code chiefly in respect to such 
matters as parading while nude in a public place; the manufacture, import, sale 
or distribution of bacteria, potentially dangerous to man, for the purpose of destroying 
rats, other rodents or vermin; publication of false advertisements to promote sales 
of real or personal property; counterfeiting of government marks, liquor seals 
etc.; and forging of trade marks. 


Section 32 of the Interpretation Act (c. 1, R.S.C., 1927) was repealed by c. 
36 of the Statutes as regards the Court of Appeal for Ontario. 


C. 37 amended the Judges Act and provided thai any judge of a Superior 
Court or of any province of Canada appointed Chief Commissioner or Assistant 
Chief Commissioner of the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada since 
January 1931 may, on ceasing to hold office, be granted an annuity equal to that 
which he would have received if he had continued in office as a judge and had 
vacated on the same date. 


The Prisons and Reformatories Act (c. 163, R.S.C., 1927) was amended by 
c. 46 to allow Roman Catholic females to be sentenced to reformatory instead of 
prison or gaol in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick on summary examination and 
inquiry by a Supreme Court judge of either province and substitution of sentence 
under the provisions of this Act. In the case of New Brunswick, provision is also 
made to allow the Courts to sentence women and girls convicted of an offence 
punishable by imprisonment for a term of less than two years to a local reformatory 
instead of the common gaol or other prison. 


Labour.—The Government Employees Compensation Act (c. 30, R.S.C., 1927) 
was amended by ec. 9 to bring the compensation paid, on account of personal injury 
or accident, to a Government employee in the course of his employment, into line 
with that paid under the law of the province where such accident occurs. A special 
provision was included to cover employees on the Government railways. 


An amendment to the Government Annuities Act (c. 7, R.S.C., 1927) was made 
by c. 33 limiting the granting of annuities in future to the actual annuitant and the 
amount to over $10 and under $1,200 a year. 


C. 42 amended the Old Age Pensions Act (c. 156, R.S.C., 1927), increasing 
the payments made by the Dominion to the provinces to 75 p.c. of the net sum paid 
out to persons entitled to such pension. Provision was also made for the examina- 
tion and audit of the provincial old age pension accounts by the Dominion Govern- 
ment. | 

The Unemployment and Farm Relief Act, 1931, c. 58 of the Statutes, gave 
power to the Governor in Council, in his discretion, to expend such monies as may 
be deemed expedient for relieving distress and providing employment. The powers 
of the Governor in Council under this Act were outlined. 

C. 59, an Act for the Promotion of Vocational Education in Canada, appro- 
priated $750,000 per annum for a period of fifteen years from which sum payments 
could be made to the Governments of the provinces for this purpose, such payments 
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being conditional upon agreements being entered into with the provinces concerned. 
Provision was made for payments in proportion to population and for the making 
of Regulations by the Dominion Minister of Labour. 


Pensions and National Health.—The Canadian Red Cross Society Act 
(c. 68 of the Statutes of 1909 as enacted in 1922 and amended in 1926) was amended 
by c. 24 to permit the Society to acquire and hold property, estate or rights or to 
alienate, pledge, mortgage or otherwise dispose of such property. Real estate 
held in Canada by or in trust for the Society, however, must not exceed $100,000. 
Amendments were also made with respect to the organization of the governing 
body. 

C. 44 of the Statutes amended the Pension Act (c. 157, R.S.C., 1927) as regards 
the organization of the Pension Tribunal and the appointment of counsel to the 
Commission, the duties of the Commission, ete. 


Post Office.—The Post Office Act (c. 161, R.S.C., 1927) was amended by ec. 
45 with regard to the postage rate on certain newspapers and periodicals issued 
more than once a week and in the case of others upon the circulation in excess of 
2,500 copies per issue. The postage rate in these cases was made 13 cents per lb. 
or fraction thereof on and after July 1, 1931, such postage to be prepaid as the 
Postmaster-General from time to time directs. Provisions were added respecting 
such of the said newspapers and periodicals as have a circulation up to 10,000 
copies per issue and papers devoted {o religion, science or agriculture, where the 
rate was to remain at 1 cent per lb. 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police.—By c. 11 of the Statutes, the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police Act (c. 160, R.S.C., 1927) was amended to permit of the 
taking over of provincial police upon such terms and conditions as may be agreed 
upon between the Dominion Government and the Government of any province, 
and upon approval by the Governor in Council. The Act is deemed to have come 
into operation on April 1, 1928. 


Soldier Settlement.—C. 53 provided for the amendment of the Soldier 
Settlement Act (c. 188, R.S.C., 1927). The chief changes were made in relation 
to the office of Director of Soldier Settlement and his powers. 


Trade and Commerce.—The Copyright Act (c. 32, R.S.C., 1927) was amended 
by c. 8 of the Statutes, with regard to: the definition of certain terms; cases of 
joint authorship of a copyright; author’s right to restrain acts prejudicial to his 
reputation; assessment of damages in the case of infringement of copyright; powers 
of the Commissioner of Patents and the Registrar, and the registration of ‘grants 
of interest” and other matters. Provision was made that the Governor in Council 
may take such action as necessary to secure the adherence of Canada to the Rome 
Copyright Convention of 1928. 

The Australian Trade Agreement Act, 1931 (c. 16 of the Statutes), repealed 
the Australian Trade Agreement Act, 1925, authorized the Governor in Councii 
to make such Regulations as are necessary to the proper carrying out of the Act 
and the Agreement published as a Schedule, and fixed the coming into force of the 
Act as following proclamation and publication in the Canada Gazette. 


By cc. 17 and 18 amendments were made to the Bankruptcy Act (c. 11, R.8.C., 
1927). In the former case, the purpose of the amendment was to safeguard the 
rights of any person holding a claim against the debtor, for damages occasioned 
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by a motor vehicle, by permitting the proceeds of any liability insurance to be 
applied to those claims. The amendment in the latter case had relation to the 
priority of claims for wages, salaries and commissions. 


An amendment to the Companies Act (c. 27, R.S.C., 1927) was made by c. 26 
of the Statutes to allow companies to make loans to employees to assist them in the 
erection of. dwelling houses, even though such employees be shareholders of the 
company; and to prevent auditors of any public company from being appointed 
directors or holding other office in the company. 


The Customs Act (c. 42, R.S.C., 1927) was amended by ec. 29 as regards several 
matters pertaining to the administration of the Act ' 


Transportation.—C. 6 amended the Canadian National Railways Act (c. 172, 
R.S.C., 1927) with regard to the nomination of directors, and empowered the 
Minister of Railways and Canals to appoint any person to inquire into and report 
upon any matters affecting the company or the operation of the Government. rail- 
ways. 

By c. 7, an agreement dated Jan. 28, 1926 (Schedule A to ec. 7), between the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, the Canadian Northern Railway and Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway and the amending agreement dated May 5, 1930, made by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, the Canadian Northern Railway, the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway, the Grand Trunk Pacific Branch Lines Company and the Canadian 
Nationa! Railway Company (Schedule B to c. 7) were ratified. 


By ec. 10, power was given to the Northern Alberta Railways Company to 
construct and complete certain lines described in the Schedule to this legislation. 


An Act respecting the Beauharnois Light, Heat and Power Company, Limited, 
granting the right to divert water from lake St. Francis up to 52,072 cubic second 
feet of the flow of the river St. Lawrence and providing that further diversion be 
approved by Parliament, formed the subject matter of c. 19. The works of the 
Beauharnois Light, Heat and: Power Company, Limited, were declared to be for 
the general advantage of Canada by ec. 20. 


The requirements for certificates of service as masters and mates were revised 
by c. 2l—an Act to amend the Canada Shipping Act. 


The Canadian National Railways Financing Act, 1931 (c. 22 of the Statutes), 
authorized the provision of monies to meet expenditures during 1931. The pur- 
poses for which capital could be borrowed and the adoption of the principle of 
competitive bids were established by the Act. C. 23 authorized the guarantee 
by the Government of securities issued under c. 22. 


A loan of $450,000 for the construction of terminal facilities was provided to 
the Chicoutimi Harbour Commissioners by legislation under c. 25 of the Statutes; 
and other loans of $3,500,000 for terminal facilities and $300,000 to complete the 
grain elevator and meet outstanding indebtedness were made to the Halifax Har- 
bour Commissioners and the New Westminster Harbour Commissioners respect- 
ively under cc. 34 and 40. The North Fraser Harbour Commissioners Act (c. 162 
of the Statutes of 1913) was amended by c. 41 with regard to the harbour limits and 
the power of the corporation to make by-laws. C. 50 provided for a loan of 
$10,000,000 to the Saint John Harbour Commissioners for the construction of 
terminal facilities, and c. 56 a loan of $700,000 to the Three Rivers Harbour Com- 
missioners for the same purpose. 
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Miscellaneous.—November 11 was declared a holiday “to be kept and 
observed as such under the name of Remembrance Day” by c. 4 of the Statutes. 


The Salaries Act (c. 182, R.S.C., 1927) was amended by c. 12 as regards the 
salary of the Solicitor General which was set at $10,000 per annum. The Minister 
of Justice or such other Members of the Government as may be designated by the 
_ Governor in Council were named by ec. 13 to advise the Governor General upon 
all matters connected with administration of the Ticket of Leave Act (c. 197, 
R.S.C., 1927). 


The Naturalization Act (ce. 1388, R.S.C., 1927) was amended by ec. 39 as regards 
the nationality and rights of married women. 


The Minister of Public Works was empowered to extend for a period of one 
year the agreement with the Corporation of the City of Ottawa made by ec. 15 of 
the Statutes of 1920 and formerly extended in 1924 and 1925. This agreement 
provided for a fixed annual payment from the Government in addition to payment 
for water supply from the Corporation. The Government also undertook the 
upkeep of certain works in the vicinity of Parliament Hill. 


The Safety of Life at Sea and Load Line Conventions Act, 1931, was passed 
as c. 49 of the Statutes. This legislation confirmed and sanctioned International 
Conventions signed in London in 1929 and 1930 respectively concerning the subject 
matters of the Act and published as Schedules thereto. 


C. 52 of the Statutes amended the Senate and House of Commons Act by 
providing that a member of the House of Commons shall not vacate his seat solely 
by acceptance of an office of profit under the Crown if that office does not prevent 
his being elected to, or voting in, the House. The Act a’so provides that a Member 
of the Privy Council holding Cabinet position shall not be disqualified from accepting 
such office by reason of his position if he is appointed while he holds office. 


The Statute of Westminster. 


On June 30, 1931, the House of Commons adopted the Address of the Parliament 
of Canada to His Majesty dealing with the Statute of Westminster. The Senate 
adopted the Address on July 6, 1931, and on December 12, 1931, after this Address 
and similar Addresses from other Dominions had received the Royal Assent, the | 
Statute of Westminster became effective. This Statute established the complete 
legislative equality of the Parliament of United Kingdom and the self-governing 
Dominions. 


Section 2.—Provincial Legislation. 


A list of the public Acts of the Provincial Legislatures usually appears under 
this Section of the Year Book. In order to conserve space, it has been decided 
this year to refer the reader to the different provincial authorities for information 
in this connection. It is felt that whatever is lost to those readers who are interested 
in having all provincial legislation brought together and listed under one head, 
is more than offset by the information of more general interest which it has been 
possible to include in the limited space sayin but which would otherwise have 
had to be omitted. 


38298—634 
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Section 3.—Principal Events of the Year 1931. 


Finance.—The heavy expenditures undertaken in 1931 and in prospect for 
1932 for farm and unemployment relief and the anticipated inability of the Cana- 
dian National to earn its bond interest, resulted in the decision of the Government 
to offer for subscription a new loan, known as the National Service Loan, of 
$150,000,000 bearing the interest rate of 5 p.c. on Nov. 28, 1931. Subscription 
lists closed on Noy. 30, at which time the loan was oversubscribed to the extent of 
40 p.c. No more conclusive evidence of the financial stability of Canada could 
have been desired, for following within an interval of a few months the conversion 
of $650,000,000 of Dominion Government bonds at a lower rate of interest and 
in the light of general conditions with which Canada, along with all other countries, 
was face to face, it showed the unshakeable faith of Canadians in the future of this 
country at a time when some manifestation of confidence was most desirable. 


Trade and Commerce.—The wheat situation in Canada became very critical 
in 1931. The drastic decline in the price of wheat, brought about largely by 
Russia’s re-entry into the world market, combined with inability to market the remain- 
der of the large crops of preceding years, still in storage, found Canada with a large 
wheat producing and marketing organization and.a very considerably restricted 
market. The Wheat Pools found themselves in financial difficulties which resulted 
in the reorganization of the Pools as co-operative elevator companies only. In 
April 1931, the Dominion Government decided to probe the effect of futures trading 
on the price of grain and a Royal Commission was appointed for this purpose. Sir 
Josiah Stamp was Chairman, and Sanford Evans and Chief Justice J. T. Brown 
members; their report was tabled in the House of Commons on June 4, 1931. The 
Commission found “that the practice of ‘hedging’ in the grain trade tends, by 
spreading the risks of the traders, to get a better price for the grower”. But while 
the Commission thus found in favour of futures trading, it was recommended 
that an officer representing the Government be placed on the Exchange to officially 
watch proceedings. 


Early in 1931 the Government imposed, by Order in Council, an embargo 
upon Russian goods entering Canada. The reasons for the embargo were the 
conditions under which Russian goods were made and the methods adopted by 
the agents of Russia in carrying out their plans and operations in Canada. 


The Canada-Australia trade pact was tabled in the Parliaments at Ottawa 
and Canberra on July 13, 1931. Canada was granted the British preference on | 
a very wide group of items. In August the Minister of Trade and Commerce 
announced that discussions towards a trade treaty with New Zealand were proceed- 
ing, and in September it was announced that a trade treaty with South Africa 
was being considered. The trade treaty with New Zealand was advanced by a 
Conference between Hon. H. H. Stevens and the New Zealand Minister of Finance 
and Customs, held in Honolulu towards the end of the year; the text of the agree- 
ment was tabled April 27, 1932 and the treaty came into being in May, 1982. 


The events following the suspension of the gold standard by Great Britain 
(Sept. 21, 1931), her balancing of the budget by drastic increases in all forms of 
taxation and the return of a National Government to power have been constructive 
from an inter-Empire trade standpoint. One of the earliest actions of the National 
Government was the abandonment, at least temporarily, of Britain’s historic free 
trade position. The Abnormal Importations Act, a temporary emergency measure 
passed in November, 1931, to allow time for a stable tariff policy, imposed duties 
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of 50 p.c., based on value, ona long list of articles but gave full Empire preference 
to the Dominions, though safeguards were applied to prevent foreign countries from 
taking advantage of the preference by shipping through certain Dominions. In 
February, 1932, the Import Duties Bill was passed with a 10 p.c. “tariff for revenue” 
on manufactures, and an Advisory Committee on Import Duties was appointed. 
In this legislation there was as little interference as possible in the trade of primary 
raw materials, and the Dominions were as before given full preference. Again in 
April, 1932, the 10 p.c. tariff wall was doubled, the Import Duties Advisory Com- 
mittee having recommended that a 20 p.c. duty be imposed on nearly every type 
of imported manufactured goods (the actual rate varied between 15 p.c. and 
30 p.c. on a limited number of goods but was 20 p.c. on the large majority). 
These measures have been at least of temporary value to Canada and hope of turning 
them to greater and permanent benefit by the promotion of inter-Empire trade on 
a basis mutually satisfactory to all members of the Commonwealth at the forth- 
coming Imperial Conference is entertained. 


Transportation and Communications.—The United States indicated 
willingness to shoulder the cost of the International Section of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, in consideration of Canada’s investments at other points, in October, 1931, 
and in November the Hon. W. D. Herridge, Canadian Minister to Washington 
and Hon. H. L. Stimson, U.S. Secretary of State, met to open negotiations on the 
project. 

In February, 1932, the Imperial Privy Council’s finding in the question of radio 
control, which had been referred by the Quebec Government from the Superior 
Court to London, was made in favour of the Dominion Government. Immediately 
(in April 1982) the Dominion Government appointed a Parliamentary Committee - 
to investigate the question of a form of control suitable to Canadian conditions. 
This Committee reported in favour of a National System of broadcasting. 


International Conferences.—At the Fifteenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference, held in Geneva from May 28 to June 18, 1931, the Govern- 
ment of Canada was represented by the Hon. G. Howard Ferguson, High Com- 
missioner for Canada in Great Britain, and Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian Govern- 
ment Advisory Officer, Geneva. Mr. V. A. Sinclair, Chairman of the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, assisted as adviser. 


At the Twelfth Assembly of the League of Nations, held in Geneva Sept. 7-29, 
1931, Canada was represented by the Hon. Hugh Guthrie, Senator the Hon. 
C. P. Beaubien and Mrs. H. P. Plumptre. The Hon. Martin Burrell, Parliamentary 
Librarian; The Hon. Philippe Roy, Minister at Paris; and Dr. W. A. Riddell, Can- 
adian Advisory Officer, Geneva, served as alternate delegates. . 


The Canadian delegation to the World Disarmament Conference, which met 
in Geneva in February, 1932, included: the Rt. Hon. Sir George Perley, Hon. 
Maurice Dupré and Miss N. W. Kydd, President of the National Council of Women, 
Montreal. Mr. L. B. Pearson of the Department of External Affairs and Major- 
General A. G. L. McNaughton, C.M.G., D.8.O., Chief of the General Staff, Depart- 
ment of National Defence, accompanied the delegates as technical advisers. 


Distinguished Visitors, 1931.—Their Imperial Highnesses Prince and 
Princess Takamatsu of Japan, visited Canada from April 28 to May 10, on their 
return from England on a mission from H.I.M. the Emperor of Japan to H.M. 
George V. 
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Their Majesties the King and Queen of Siam visited Canada from July 29 to 
Sept. 12, en route to their own country. 


Subsection 1.—Review of Canadian Conditions during 1931. 


The Economic and Financial Trend.—The world-wide commercial depres- 
sion which commenced in the latter part of 1929 and developed throughout 1930 
was even more pronounced in 1931. The continued subnormal level of productive 
activities and commerce, with no encouraging signs of improvement as the normally 
more active season of summer advanced, occasioned a general pessimism which 
resulted in a loss of confidence in financial institutions and securities. Hoarding 
of currency developed in the United States and many of that country’s banks were 
obliged to close their doors, while panic conditions springing up in the financial 
markets of central Europe spread through Germany to London and resulted in 
the suspension of gold payment by Britain on Sept. 21, 1931. These developments 
in the world at large necessarily affected Canada seriously, and Canadian currency 
declined in sympathy with the British pound sterling in the gold exchanges. How- 
ever, British and Canadian .currencies have since strengthened very materially 
in international exchange, while a decline in interest rates in the money markets 
of the world indicates a relaxing of the tight credit conditions produced by the 
panic. 


Depressions are usually marked by declines in commodity prices, and in the 
case of the current depression such declines have been particularly drastic, more 
especially in the world prices of primary commodities. In the present stage of 
Canada’s development, the foundation of her economic organization is the pro- 
duction, by a large proportion of the population, of commodities drawn from her 
farms, her forests, her mines and her fisheries, the surplus of which is disposed of 
in world markets, while the remainder of the population are engaged in producing 
commodities or supplying services for domestic use. Under these circumstances, 
the curtailed world demand and greatly lowered prices for primary commodities have 
borne particularly hard upon Canada. ‘The Canadian index of the wholesale prices 
of raw or partly manufactured goods, with 1926 as a base, averaged 97-5 during 
1929 and in December of that year stood at 98-9. By December, 1930, it had 
dropped to 67-3, or 32 p.c. in one year, and by December, 1931, to 59-5. The whole- 
sale index for fully or chiefly manufactured goods, on the other hand, stood at 93-2 
in December, 1929, 81-5 in December, 1930, and 72-9 in December, 1931. The 
slackened industrial activity in this country is, to some extent, the result of this 
disproportionate decline in the prices of primary commodities as compared with 
the retail prices of consumer’s goods, and the consequent lack of purchasing power 
in that large portion of the population associated with the primary industries. 


Agriculture.—The agricultural population was particularly severely affected 
by the three years of reduced crops, aggravated by the very low prices. The 
estimated value of the field crops of Canada, which amounted to $1,125,000,000 
in 1928, declined in 1929 to $949,000,000,.in 1930 to $662,000,000 and in 1931 to 
$425,000,000. Thus, this principal revenue of the agricultural industry was in 
1931 little more than one-third of that in 1927 and 1928. The area under field 
crops in 1931 was estimated at 57,964,000 acres, compared with 62,215,000 acres 
in 1930 and 59,352,000 acres in 1928. The average price per bushel received by 
growers for their wheat in 1931 was estimated at 38 cents, compared with 49 cents 
in 1930 and $1.05 in 1929. 
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However, the prices of grains have remained fairly constant for some months 
now, having risen somewhat from a lower level in September, 1931. The 
world trade in cereals on a quantity basis in the past year has been up to the average 
of more prosperous former years, and it is expected that the end of the crop year will 
see the large world surplus of recent years considerably reduced, a factor which 
should prevent further serious declines in the price level of these commodities. 
Given good and well distributed crops in Canada during the coming season, there is 
the prospect for a definite improvement in the position of the agricultural industry. 


Forest Products.—The production of the products of the forest, both in the 
form of lumber and of pulp and paper, has been greatly curtailed during the current 
depression. The cut of lumber, which in 1929 amounted to 4,741,941 M ft. b.m., 
declined to 3,989,421 M ft. b.m. in 1930. While figures are not yet compiled for 
1931, an indication of a further serious decline in the latest year is given by the 
reported quantities of timber scaled in British Columbia, which were 2,940 million 
bd. ft. in 1929 and declined to 2,332 million bd. ft. in 1930 and to 1,719 in 1931. 
Pulp and paper production in Canada expanded greatly in the post-war period 
due to the immense resources of spruce forests and readily available water powers. 
_ The productive capacity of Canadian newsprint mills increased from 2,630 tons 
per day in 1920 to 12,630 tons per day in 1930. Newsprint production was 2,725,331 
tons in 1929 and 2,497,452 in 1930, while a preliminary estimate for 1931 indicates 
a further decline to 2,220,775 tons. The decrease in building operations and the 
decline in newspaper and other forms of advertising, as a result of the depression, 
have curtailed the demand for the products of these industries. Furthermore, a 
large proportion of the annual Canadian production of these forest products is . 
normally exported, so that the industries have been affected by the serious decline 
in world trade and in world prices. <A disturbing factor in the world markets for 
agricultural and forest products in recent years has been the great increase in the 
quantities of these commodities exported by Russia. This reappearance of Russia 
as a large exporter in direct competition with Canada has seriously reduced both 
the quantities exported and the prices received by Canadian exporters of these 
goods, and has been an important element in causing the present curtailment of 
production in Canada. 


Mineral Production.—Canada’s mining industry has been developed to the 
point where, especially in the field of metallic minerals, her productive capacity 
is far beyond her own domestic requirements and sheisin consequence dependent upon 
world markets. She has, therefore, suffered from the severe curtailment of buying 
and price declines in those markets; yet her mining industry has shown a remarkable 
degree of stability under these adversities. It is true that the total estimated value 
of mineral production has declined from $310,850,246 in 1929 to $279,873,578 in 
1930 and $227,456,365 in 1931, or by 28 p.c. in two years. But, had the prices 
obtained in 1929 continued during 1930 and 1931, it is estimated that the decline 
due to reduced quantities produced would have amounted to only 9 p.c. Declines 
in prices have been very great, especially in silver and base metals. Reductions 
in the quantity produced have also occurred in these metals, in coal, asbestos and 
other non-metallic mineral products, but, with the exceptions of nickel, asbestos, 
coal and gypsum, the reductions have not been large and have been partially offset 
by the large increase in gold, while the production of copper, zinc, petroleum and 
some minor products, was also greater in 1931 than 1929. The value of gold pro- 
duced in Canada has increased from $39,082,005 in 1929 to $55,715,120 in 1931 and 
present developments indicate a further increase during the coming year. 
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Hydro-Electric Power.—The marked development of the hydro-electric 
resources of the Dominion in progress during the post-war period was continued 
throughout 1931, despite the major depression in other lines. New water-power 
installations brought into operation during 1931 amounted to 541,325 h.p., bringing 
the installation in Canada to a total of 6,666,337 h.p. at the end of the year. 
During the past eight years, 1924 to 1931 inclusive, 3,474,485 h.p. or more than 
half of Canada’s present. total has been installed. Construction was active on many 
new undertakings throughout the country, several of which were of outstanding 
importance, and it is anticipated that over 1,400,000 h.p. will be added to the total 
in the next two or three years. 

Canada is now second only to the United States among the countries of the 
world in output of electric current. Kilowatt hours generated in 1929 amounted 
to 17,961,840,000 and in 1930 to 18,093,802,000. The estimated output for 1931 
shows a decline to 16,610,000,000 kilowatt hours, or a total somewhat above that 
of 1928. In view of the fact that an important factor in this decline was a great 
reduction in the export of off-peak power at the Niagara frontier, the output of 
electrical energy has been very well maintained in the present depression. 


Construction.—The decline in construction which was in evidence during 
1930 was still more pronounced during 1931. The value of construction contracts 
awarded during the year was $315,482,000, compared with $456,999,600 in 1930 
and $576,651,800 in 1929, a decline of 31 p.c. from the 1930 total and 45 p.c. from 
that of 1929. The total was the lowest since 1925 and, had it not been for a fairly 
high level o° activity in engineering construction, would have been much lower, 
_ since residential, business and industrial construction showed much greater pro- 
portional decreases. The building permits issued by 61 cities declined from 
$234,944,549 in 1929 to $166,379,325 in 19380 and $112,222,845 in 1931, or by 52 p.c. 
in the two years. 


Manufactures.—In spite of the general curtailment in manufacturing since 
1929, certain groups of industries have maintained a fairly high level of activity. 
This is particularly the case with the food and clothing industries. Thus the index 
of employment (1926 =100) in manufactures of edible plant products was 110-9 for 
1929 and 105-4 for 1931; of edible animal products, 113-8 in 1929 and 102-7 in 
1931; and of textile products, 107-2 in 1929 and 97-6 in 1931. This is more or 
less to be expected since industries providing many of the necessaries of life are 
included in these groups. Moreover, these same groups did not expand in production 
during the period from 1923 to 1929 (see p. 322 of this volume) to anything like 
the same extent that groups producing luxuries and equipment did. On the 
other hand, nearly all branches of the iron and steel industry have been severely 
affected by the depression. In the primary section of the industry, the production 
of pig iron, which reached a high record at 1,080,000 long tons in 1929, dropped 
to 747,448 tons in 1930 and to 420,038 tons in 1931, while the production of steel, 
which reached a total of 1,378,000 long tons in 1929, was 1,012,000 tons in 1930 
and 673,087 tons in 1931. In appraising this curtailment, it should be remembered 
that in 1929 the industry was more actively employed than in any other peace-time 
year. Since that time the contraction of operations in the construction industry, the 
drastically reduced expenditures on improvement and equipment forced upon the 
railways by falling revenues, and the greatly reduced demand for industrial equip- 
ment, agricultural machinery and motor vehicles, have all had a depressing effect 
upon the volume of operations in the primary iron and steel industry. As indicated, 
this has been partially due to a falling off in the activity of the secondary iron and 
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steel industries. The index of employment (1926=100) in the agricultural imple- 
ment industry dropped from an average of 115-6 for 1929 to 67-3 for 1930 and 37-2 
for 1931, as a direct result of the reduced purchasing power of the agricultural 
population. The production of motor vehicles in Canada reached a high record 
in 1929 with a total of 262,625 cars and trucks, but declined to 153,372 in 1930 
and 82,614 in 1931, a smaller total than in any year since 1921. This has been the 
result not only of reduced purchases of cars in the domestic market due to the hard 
times, but to a large falling off in exports, which amounted to 101,711 in the calendar 
year 1929 and only 13,813 in 19381. 


Railway Transportation.—The chief transportation agencies in Canada— 
the two great railway systems—have been inevitably affected by the sharp decline 
in the volume of the principal crops since 1928 and still further by reductions in 
commercial activity in many other lines in the last two years. Moreover, motor 
vehicles and improved highways have offered serious competition to the railways, 
chiefly in passenger traffic, but increasingly also in freight traffic in the more densely 
populated parts of the country. The loadings of revenue freight on all Canadian 
railways in 1929 at 3,524,019 cars were slightly lower than in 1928. The loadings 
dropped: to 3,146,247 in 1930 and 2,570,520 in 1931, a decline of 31 p.c. from the 
record year 1928. The percentage declines in the two years. from 1929 to 1931 
for the various classes of commodities were as follows: grain and grain products, 
14 p.c.; live stock, 28 p.c.; coal, 28 p.c.; lumber, 50 p.c.; pulp wood, 45 p.c.; pulp 
and paper, 30 p.c.; other forest products, 45 p.c.; ore, 53 p.c.; merchandise (less 
than carload), 17 p.c.; and miscellaneous, 28 p.c. The only enumerated commodity 
to show an increase (17 p.c.) over the two years was coke. 

Freight earnings are universally recognized as supplying the great bulk of the 
revenue of Canadian railways and a falling off here necessarily has a serious effect on 
earnings. Gross revenues of the more important railways were $357,674,000 in 
1931, as compared with $449,645,000 in 1930, $529,200,000 in 1929 and $555,638,000 
in 1928, the record year. Net revenues dropped to $39,317,000 in 1931 from 
$72,785,000 in 1930, $99,931,000 in 1929 and $120,041,000 in 1928. 


External Trade.—The external trade of Canada has been affected during 
the past two years, so far as exports are concerned, by the smaller crops since 1928 
and the much lower prices obtained for them, as well as by the general trade 
depression throughout the world. The decline in imports during 1931 has been 
greater than that of exports, the normal position for Canada in a time like the 
present, when, with heavy interest payments to make abroad, there is no large 
inflow of foreign capital taking place. Exports during the calendar year 1931 
were $617,243,000, compared with $905,460,000 in 1930 and $1,374,246,000 in 
1928, the record year since the war. Imports in the calendar year 1931 amounted 
to $628,098,000, compared with $1,008,479,000 in 1930 and $1,298,993,000 in 1929, 
which was the peak year for imports. 


Currency and Banking.—Just as a high interest rate with a strained credit 
position is one of the leading influences which eventually apply the brakes to a 
period of inflation, precipitating a period of readjustment, so does a low interest 
rate with easy credit conditions facilitate the completion of that readjustment. 
A relaxation in credit conditions has usually therefore been a prerequisite to recovery 
from a period of depression. The deflation of security prices, the decline in com- 
modity prices and reduction of industrial operations which occurred in 1930, by 
the release of liquid capital, eased credit conditions a great deal and strengthened 
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the position of the banks. Unfortunately, the financial panic which swept over 
the world in the latter part of 1931 reversed the trend. With confidence in the 
stability of financial institutions severely threatened, these institutions were com- 
pelled to still further strengthen their position by the liquidation of securities and 
the curtailment of credit. However, by the end of 1931, the panic had largely 
passed and the trend to easier credit conditions set in again during the early months 
of 1932. Current loans, which had reached a high point in October, 1929, at 
$1,473,000,000, declined to $1,150,000,000 in December, 1930, and to $1,082,000,000 
at the end of 1931. Notice deposits were $1,426,000,000 in December, 1930, and 
$1,360,000,000 in December, 1931. Whereas current loans had exceeded notice 
deposits in October, 1929, there was a surplus of notice deposits amounting to 
$277,000,000 at the end of 1930, rising to $334,000,000 in August, 1931, and receding 
again to $278,000,000 in December. During 1931 the gold held against Dominion 
notes declined from $93,800,000 to $64,000,000, and the circulation of Dominion 
notes declined from $175,400,000 to $174,400,000. 


As the interest rate on current and call loans in Canada is fairly well stabilized, 
the trend of interest rates may be determined by the prices of high-grade bonds and 
those of the Ontario Government have been used as representative, its bonds 
having been subject to income taxation throughout. The yield on Ontario Govern- 
ment bonds reached a high point at 5-00 p.c. in May and September, 1929, and 
declined to 4-50 p.c. in December, 1930. There was a further decline to 4-40 
p.c. from May to September, 1931, after which the rate rose steeply to 5-20 p.c. 
in December, 1931, and 5-74 p.c. in January, 1932. A declining trend was in 
evidence again in the next four months of 1932, and a substantial decline in 
current rates in external money markets since then indicates a return to easy credit 
conditions once more. 


Common Stocks.—The deflation of common stock prices which began in 
the autumn cof 1929 continued throughout 1930 and the decline was carried still 
further in 1931. The curtailment of industrial operations and the severe decline 
in wholesale prices reacted against the revenue prospects of Canadian corporations. 
The stock markets showed some strength in the opening months of 1931, the general 
index of common stocks rising from 103-1 in December, 1930, to over 110 in February 
and March, 1931. After that, however, another severe decline set in carrying the 
index down to 64-6 in October and, after a temporary rise in November, to a still 
lower point at 54-0 in April, 1932. Stocks of companies abroad and of utilities 
were the most severely affected. 


Summary and Outlook.—The various statistics quoted indicate that 
production, industry and commerce declined to a low level in 1931, lower in most 
cases than that which prevailed in 1930 and much below the levels of 1928 and 1929. 
However, it should be borne in mind that the period from 1927 to 1929 was one of an 
abnormally high level of activity, resulting, partly, from several years of bountiful 
crops which were readily absorbed in world markets at profitable prices, and greatly 
augmented by an unwarranted inflation in the prices of common stocks and other 
securities. Therefore, comparisons between the year 1931 and those abnormal 
years are misleading. Furthermore, it is obvious that in the reaction and readjust- 
ment after a period of inflation the recession in activity will be carried below the 
level of the normal trend of growth. In the present case, the period of readjustment 
‘has been complicated by abuse and disruption of the normal functions of inter- 
national trade and finance. It is, therefore, reassuring to see how well the activities 
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of the country have been maintained under these adverse influences. In a period 
of general depression such as the present, there is a tendency to overlook the course 
of readjustments tending to correct the disturbing conditions. The downward 
trend in the prices of many primary commodities appears to have been arrested, 
those for cereals and minerals having remained fairly stationary for some time 
now. As already pointed out, there is a definite probability that the large surplus 
stock of wheat which has overhung the world’s markets since the reappearance of 
Russia as an exporter, will be materially reduced during the coming year. Along 
with this improvement in the position of primary commodities, the decline in the 
retail prices of consumers’ goods has partially closed the wide gap which had 
developed between the prices of these two groups, bringing nearer the time when 
the production of primary commodities may once more be carried on profitably. 

At this time the hopes of Canada and of the Empire turn to the coming Imperial 
Economic Conference. Elaborate preparations are under way in Ottawa and no 
stone is being left unturned to explore thoroughly all avenues by which inter- 
Imperial trade can be encouraged. It is not too much to believe that the represen- 
tatives of one quarter of the inhabitants of the world, with much in common and 
meeting with the determination to work together for the common good, may turn 
the tide of depression and usher in a new era in Empire and world affairs. 


Subsection 2.—Obituary. 


1931.—(See also pp. 1111-1112 of the 1931 Year Book.) June 18, Robert 
A. Pyne, LL.D., Sheriff of Toronto City and former Minister of Education for 
Ontario. June 12, James Morris, Aubrey, Que., former M.P. for Chateauguay. 
July 1, John Sharpe, Ottawa, Ont., late Chief Architectural Sculptor, Public Works 
Department. V.A.L. Davidson, K.C., Middleton, N.S., former M.P. for Annapolis. 
July 3, H. F. Williams, Ottawa, Ont., Assistant Accountant, Department of Marine. 
July 28, Rt. Hon. C. J. Doherty, P.C., K.C., Westmount, Que., former Minister 
of Justice. -Aug. 6, Hon. E. M. Farrell, Ottawa, Ont., Senator for Liverpool, N.S., 
and former Speaker of the Legislature of Nova Scotia. Aug. 24, Hon. S. J. Crowe, 
Vancouver, B.C., Senator for Burrard, B.C. Sept. 19, Hon. Lincoln Goldie, Guelph, 
Ont., former Provincial Secretary in the Ferguson Cabinet. Sept. 25, His Honour 
the Hon. Frank Stanfield, Halifax, N.S., Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia. 
Oct. 11, Simeon Delisle, Quebec, Que., former M.P. for Portneuf. Oct. 16, R. J. 
Watson, Burk’s Falls, Ont., former M.P. for Parry Sound. Oct. 19, Hon. James 
Craig, K.C., former Judge of Yukon. Nov. 8, C. J. Simard, former Assistant Pro- 
vincial Secretary of the Province of Quebec. Nov. 11, Dionis L. Desaulniers, 
former Chief Law Translator of the House of Commons. Nov. 27, John IF’. Buckley, 
St. Paul, Alta., M.P. for Athabaska. Dec. 9, E. L. Newcombe, C.M.G., Ottawa, 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada. Dec. 17, T. M. Jones, Woodstock, 
N.B., Judge of Probate for Carleton County. Dec. 22, Hon. C. H. Mackintosh, 
Ottawa, ex-M.P. for Ottawa and former Lieutenant-Governor of N.W.T. Dec. 
23, Lieut.-Col. T. G. Loggie, I.8.0., Fredericton, N.B., former Deputy Minister 
of Lands and Mines for N.B. Dec. 26, J. A. Watson, Ottawa, Chief Dominion 
Appraiser, Department of National Revenue. Dec, 29, Hon. Charles T. Suther- 
land, Owen Sound, Ont., Judge of the County and Surrogate Courts of the County 
of Grey, Ont. Dec. 30, Rt. Hon. Sir George E. Foster, P.C., G.C.M.G., Ottawa, 
Ont., Senator for Ottawa and former Minister of Trade and Commerce. 1932.— 
Jan. 4, Colin S. Cameron, K.C., Owen Sound, Ont., former M.L.A. and Crown 
Attorney for Grey County. Jan. 6, Hon. Forbes E. Godfrey, M.D., Toronto, 
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Ont., former Minister of Health and Labour in the Ontario Government. Jan. 
13, Hiram A. Calvin, Toronto, Ont., former M.P. for Frontenac. Jan. 15, P. H. 
Bryce, M.A., M.D., Ottawa, Ont., former Secretary of Ontario Provincial Board of 
Health and Chief Medical Officer of the Dominion Departments of Health and 
Indian Affairs. Jan. 16, Hon. John 8. Archibald, former Chief Justice of the 
Superior Court, Montreal. Clement Robitaille, Montreal, M.P. for Maisonneuve. 
Jan. 10, Robert Cruise, Dauphin, Man., former M.P. for Dauphin, 1917-21. Jan. 
20, Jos. A. Renaud, Ottawa, Ont., special legal adviser, Department of Justice. 
Jan. 28, Wm. Smith, I.8.0., Deputy Keeper of Public Records, Dominion Archives. 
Feb. 9, Hon. Thomas Crawford, Toronto, former Member of the Ontario Legislature. 
Feb. 25, O. Carbonneau, Quebec, former M.P. for L’Islet, Que. Mar. 6, Hon. J. H. 
Legris, Hull, Que., Senator for Repentigny, Que. Mar. 6, Dr. Duncan H. McAlister, 
Sussex, N.B., former M.P. for Kings-Albert, N.B. Mar. 13, F. T. Congdon, K.C., 
LL.B., B.A., Ottawa, Ont., former Commissioner of the Yukon and ex-M.P. for 
Yukon Territory. Mar. 14, John C. Glashan, LL.D., F.R.S.C., late Inspector of 
Public Schools for Ottawa and former Member of the Board of Civil Service Exam- 
iners. Mar. 21, J. B. de la B. Taché, Ottawa, Ont., General Librarian of Parlia- 
ment. Mar. 22, Dr. J. H. Edmison, Brandon, Man., M.L.A. for Brandon. Mar. 
26, Thomas Boyd Caldwell, Perth, Ont., former M.P. for North Lanark. Mar. 
27, A. A. Aubin, Sturgeon Falls, Ont., former M.L.A. for Nipissing West. Mar. 
28, Lawrence Stafford, Ottawa, Ont., Solicitor for the Post Office Department. 
April 1, Wellington Hay, Listowel, Ont., ex-M.P. for Perth North and former 
Liberal Leader in the Ontario Legislature. April. 18, Alex. McNeill, Wiarton, 
Ont., former M.P. for North Bruce. April 24, Louis J. Papineau, K.C., Valley- 
field, Que., former M.L.A. and M.P. for Beauharnois. May 2, H. B. Adshead, 
Calgary, Alta., ex-M.P. for Calgary East. May 3, Louis P. M. 8S. d’Ornano, 
Ottawa, Ont., Chief Translator of the Department of Marine; F. W. Harcourt, 
K.C., Toronto, Ont., former official guardian of the High Court of Justice of 
Ontario. May 8, Hon. E. Lavin Girroir, K.C., Ottawa, Ont., Senator for Antigon- 
ish, N.S. May 15, A. King Hodgins, Lucan, Ont., former M.P. for Middlesex. 
May 17, Hon. Vincent John Paton, Halifax, N.S., Justice of the Nova Scotia Sup- 
reme Court. May 26, Mr. Justice Auguste M. Tessier, of the Quebec Superior 
Court, Quebec, Que. and former M.L.A. for Rimouski. May 31, John P. Marcellus, 
Pincher Creek, Alta., former M.L.A. for Pincher Creek. 


Section 4.—Canadian Books of 1931.! 


(A)—Books Published in English.” 


Aikin, J. A. Economic Power for Canada. Macmillan, Toronto, 1930. 

Banker, J. N. L. History of Geographical Discovery and Exploration. Clark, 
Irwin, Toronto, 1931. 

Bell, J. M. Far Places. Macmillan, Toronto, 1931. 

Brady, J. W. Dr. Barnardo. Nelson, Toronto, 1931. 

Canadian Society of Graphic Art. Canadian Graphic Art Year Book. Ryerson, 
Toronto, 1931. 

Cruikshank, E. A. ed. Correspondence of Lieut.-Governor John Graves Simcoe © 
with Allied Documents Relating to His Administration of the Government 
of Upper Canada. Ont. Hist. Soc., Toronto, 1931. 


1 A few books published late in 1930 but not reviewed until 1931 are included. Works of fiction are 
not usually included. 


2 Selected from a list compiled by Miss G. 8. Lewis, Librarian, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Cruikshank, E. A. Memoir of Colonel the Honourable James Kerby, His Life 
and Letters. Welland Co. Hist. Soc., Welland, 1931. 

Cuthbertson, G. A. Freshwater. History of Shipping on the Great Lakes. Mac- 
millan, Toronto, 1931. 


Dafoe, J. W. Clifford Sifton in Relation to His Times. Macmillan, Toronto, 
1931. 


Davies, Blodwen. Storied York, Toronto Old and New. Ryerson, Toronto, 
1931. 


Deacon, W. A. and Reeves, Wilfred. Open House. Graphic, Ottawa, 1931. 

Denison, Merrill. Henry Hudson and Other Plays. Ryerson, Toronto, 1931. 

Dorsey, G. A. Man’s Own Show: Civilization. Musson, Toronto, 1931. 

Doughty, A. G. and Lanctot, Gustave. Cheadle’s Journal of a Trip Across Canada, 
1862-3. Graphic, Ottawa, 1931. 

Eddy, Sherwood. The Challenge of the East. Oxford Univ. Pr., Toronto, 1931. 

d’Entremont, H. L. The Baronnie de Pombcoup and the Acadians. Herald- 
Telegram, Yarmouth, 1931. 

Fay, C. R. Youth and Power: The Diversions of an Economist. Longmans, 
Toronto, 1931. 

Foster, Mrs. W. G. The Mohawk Princess: Being Some Account of the Life of 
Tekalion-Wake. Lions Gate Pub. Co., Vancouver, 1931. 

Gaither, Frances. The Fatal River: The Life and Death of La Salle. Holt, 
New York, 1931. 


Gray, Edward F. Leif Erikson, Discoverer of America. Oxford Univ. Pr., Toronto, 
1930. 


Harris, S. E. Monetary Problems of the British Empire. Macmillan, Toronto, 
1931. 


Innis, H. A. Peter Pond, Fur Trader and Adventurer. Irwin and Gordon, 
Toronto, 1931. 

Kennedy, W.P. M. and Wells, D. C. The Law of the Taxing Power in Canada. 
University Press, Toronto, 1931. 

Langstone, R. W. Responsible Government in Canada. Dent, London. 

Laut, A.C. Cadillac, Knight Errant of the Wilderness, Founder of Detroit, 


Governor of Louisiana from the Great Lakes to the Gulf. Bobbs-Merrill, 
Indianapolis, 1931. 


ma L. J. Governors General of Canada, 1608-1931. King’s Printer, Quebec, 
Q 


Le Bourdais, D. M. Northward: On the New Frontier. Graphic, Ottawa, 1931. 
Macbeth, Madge. Over the Gangplank to Spain. Graphic, Ottawa, 1931. 
MacBeth, R.G. Sir Augustus Nanton. Macmillan, Toronto, 1931. 


McDougall, William. World Chaos: ‘The Responsibility of Science. Musson, 
Toronto, 1931. 


MacIntosh, C. H. Attune with Spring in Acadie. Mrs. MacIntosh, Halifax, 
1931. (About birds.) 


Mackintosh, W. A., Curtis, C. A. and Taylor, K. W. Statistical Contributions to 
~ Canadian Economic History. Macmillan, Toronto, 1931. 


MacMechan, Archibald. Red Snow on Grand Pré. McClelland and Stewart, 
Toronto, 1931. 


Middleton, J. E. Romance of Ontario. Romance of Canada Series, 1931. 
Nute, G. L. The Voyageur. Appleton, New York, 1931. 


Palmer, Howard. Edward W. D. Holway: <A Pioneer of the Canadian Alps. 
Univ. of Minn. Pr., Minneapolis, 1931. 

Pinkerton, R. E. The Gentlemen Adventurers: Hudson’s Bay Company. Mc- 
Clelland, Toronto, 1931. 
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Pollard, W. C. Life on the Frontier. Arthur H. Stockwell, London, (circa) 1931. 
Rhodenizer, V. B. A Handbook of Canadian Literature. Graphic, Ottawa, 
1930. 

Robbins, J. E. UHydro-Electric Development in the British Empire. Macmillan, 
Toronto, 1931. 
Ross, P. D. Retrospects of a Newspaper Person. Oxford University Press, 

Toronto, 1931. 
Silverman, H. A. Taxation. Macmillan, Toronto, 1931. 
Stowell, Oliver. (pseud.) If I were King of Canada. Dent, Toronto, 1931. 
Topp, C. B. History of the 42nd Battalion. Gazette Pr. Co., Montreal, 1931. 
Tricoche, G. N. Rambles Through the Maritime Provinces of Canada: <A 
Neglected Part of the British Empire. A. H. Stockwell, London. 
Tyrell, J. B. ed. Documents Relating to the Early History of Hudson Bay, 
Champlain Society, Toronto, 1931. 
Webster, J. C. ed. Journal of Jeffery Amherst Recording the Military Career 
of General Amherst in America from 1758 to 1763. Ryerson, Toronto, 1931. 
Weigall, Arthur. Life and Times of Mare Antony. Allen, Toronto, 1981. 
Woodley, E. C. Legends of French Canada. Nelson, Toronto, 1931. 
Writer’s Club of Toronto, comp. Canadian Writer’s Market Survey. Graphic, 
Ottawa, 1931. 
(B)—Books Published in French.! 
Auclair, abbé Elie-J. Les de Jordy de Cabanac—Histoire d’une famille noble au 
Canada. Beauchemin, Montreal. 
Auclair, abbé Elie-J. Le Curé Labelle. Librairie Beauchemin, Montreal. 
Beaulieu, Germain. Nos Immortels. Editions Albert Lévesque, Montreal. 
Benoit, Josaphat. Rois ou esclaves de la machine. Alfred Carrier, Montreal. 
Bédard, Avila. L’arbre et la Forét, Paris. 


Croff, Mme HE. Nos ancétres 4 l’ceuvre 4 la Riviére-Ouelle. Editions Albert 
Lévesque, Montreal. 


Dantin, Louis. La Vie en réve. Edition Albert Lévesque, Montreal. 


Daviault, Pierre-A. L’Expression juste en traduction. Editions Albert Lévesque, 
Montreal. 


D’Hauterive, L. Le blé au Canada: conservation et transport. Paris. 

Dupuy, Pierre. André Laurence, Canadien-francais. Paris. 

Fontanel, R. P. Pierre. L’Industrie Chimique et le Canada. Montreal. 

Frémont, Donatien. Mgr. Taché et la naissance du Manitoba. La Liberté, Win- 
nipeg. 

Frémont, Donatien. Sur le ranch Constantin-Weyer. La Liberté, Winnipeg. 

Gravel, abbé Albert. Histoire du Lac Mégantic. La Tribune, Sherbrooke. 


Groulx, abbé Lionel. L’enseignement francais au Canada, tome I, dans le Québec. 
Editions Albert Lévesque, Montreal. 


Glossaire du parler francais au Canada. . . par la Société du parler frangais. 
L’ Action Sociale, Quebec. 


Lapalice, Ovide-M. H. Histoire de la Seigneurie Massue. 
Laureys. Etudes économiques. Beauchemin, Montreal. 


La, pe ae Charles de. Jacques Cartier et la découverte de la Nouvelle-France. 
aris. 


L’Heureux, Eug. La participation des Canadiens-Francais 4 la vie économique 
du Canada. Chicoutimi. 


LeFranc, Marie. Au pays canadien-francais. Paris. 
Magnan Horm. Charles Huot et sa vie. Quebec. 


Masson, Raymond. Généalogie des familles de Terrebonne depuis le 19 aott 
1727 au 30 décembre 1872. Thérien Fréres, Montreal. 


1 This list has been prepared by Omer Chaput, Chief Translator, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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Micart, Et. L’effort persévérant de Champlain. Paris. 
Potvin, Damase. Plaisant pays de Saguenay. L’Eclaireur, Baricociie Que. 
Roy, P.deG. Papier terrier de la Cie des Indes occidentales. L’Eclaireur, Beauce- 


ville, Que. Inventaire des procés-verbaux des Grands Voyers. L’Eclaireur, 
Beauceville, Que. 


Saint-Pierre, Arthur. L’Ciuvre des Congrégations religieuses dans la province 
de Québec. Editions de la Bibliothéque Canadienne, Montreal. 


Wilbois, J. Un pays neuf: l’Ouest canadien. Librairie Valois, Paris. 


Section 5.—Extracts from the Canada Gazette—Official Ap- 
pointments, Commissions, etc. 
Notr.—This list is in continuance of that at pp. 1114-24 of the 1931 Year Book. 


Lieutenant-Governors, 1931.—July 18, John William Fordham Johnson, 
Esq., of Vancouver, in the Province of British Columbia; to be Lieutenant-Governor 
of the said Province of British Columbia, succeeding the Honourable Robert Ran- 
dolph Bruce. Oct. 5, Walter Harold Covert, Esq., K.C., of Dartmouth, in the 
Province of Nova Scotia; to be Lieutenant-Governor of the said Province of Nova 
Scotia in the room and stead of the Honourable Frank Stanfield, deceased. 


Cabinet Ministers, 1932.—Feb. 3, Rt. Hon Arthur Meighen, P.C., to be 
a Member of the Administration and Minister without Pertfolio. -Feb. 3, Hon. 
Edgar Nelson Rhodes, P.C., to be Minister of Finance. Feb. 3, Hon. Wesley 
Ashton Gordon, P.C., to be Minister of Labour and Minister of Mines. 


Senators, 1931.—July 6, Arthur Marcotte, K.C., Ponteix, Sask., Patrick 
Burns, Calgary, Alta. Sept. 4, Alexander Duncan McRae, C.B., Vancouver, 
B.C. 1932.—Feb. 3, Rt. Hon. Arthur Meighen, K.C., Toronto, Ont. Feb. 3, 
Hon. Charles Colquhoun Ballantyne, Alma, Que. Feb. 3, John Alexander Mac- 
Donald, St. Peters, Cape Breton, N.S., William Henry Dennis, Halifax, N.S. 
May 3, W. L. McDougald resigned from the Senate following the Beauharnois 
inquiry. 

New Members of the House of Commons, Seventeenth Parliament, 
1931.—Aug. 10, Charles Bourgeois, elected for Three Rivers-St. Maurice, Que. 
Humphrey S. Mitchell elected for Hamilton East, Ont. 1932.—Mar. 21, P. G. Davis 
elected for Athabaska, Alberta. April 12, Hon. Geo. P. Jones resigned his seat. 


Commissioners, 1931.—June 8, Henri St. Jacques, barrister, Ottawa, Ont.; 
to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such 
charges of political partizanship against Government employees as may be referred 
to him and to report the result of such inquiry. July 8, Jean Désy, Esq., Counsellor 
to the Canadian Minister to France; to be a Commissioner to administer oaths, 
take and receive affidavits, declarations and affirmations in France in or concerning 
any proceedings had or to be had in the Supreme Court of Canada and-in the 
Exchequer Court of Canada, and to administer and take such other oaths, affidavits, 
declarations and affirmations as may be competent for His Excellency in Council 
to authorize him to administer, take or receive in France. July 21, Stephen B. 
Leacock, of the City of Montreal, Que., Professor of Economics, McGill University, 
David W. Robb, of the City of Amherst, N.S., manufacturer, and John IF’. Sowards, 
of the City of Kingston, Ont., merchant; to be Commissioners to inquire into the 
feasibility of constructing a canal across the Isthmus of Chignecto to connect the 
waters of the Bay of Fundy with the waters of the Gulf of St. Lawrence with special 
reference to trade facilities as it would affect Canada generally and the Maritime 
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Provinces in particular. Also to report on the power possibilities and the probable 
construction requirements and equipments for such a canal. Aug. 13, The Hon. 
Mr. Justice Charles Percy Fullerton, of the Court of Appeal of the Province of 
Manitoba; to be Chairman of the Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada. 
Sept. 1, S. A. Dickson, Esq., K.C., Edmonton, Alta.; to be a Commissioner to 
investigate such charges of political partizanship against employees of the Dominion 
Government in Alberta as may be referred to him. Sept. 18, J. Achille Joli-Cceur, 
Esq., barrister, Quebec, Que.; to be a Commissioner to investigate such charges 
as may be referred to him of political partizanship against employees of the Federal 
Government in the Province of Quebec. Sept. 19, J. C. Langlois, Esq., barrister, 
Buckingham, Que.; to be a Commissioner to investigate such charges as may be 
referred to him of political partizanship against employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the Province of Quebec. Sept. 21, Arthur Surveyer, Esq., consulting 
engineer, Montreal, Que.; to be a member of the Commission appointed to investi- 
gate the feasibility of a canal across the Isthmus of Chignecto, vice Prof. Stephen 
B. Leacock, resigned. Oct. 13, Dr. Alexander W. Brodie of Prince Albert, Sask.; 
to be a Commissioner under Part I of the Inquiries Act, to inquire into and investi- 
gate all the circumstances surrounding an accident to one Guy Benning who was 
injured in an accident May 19, 1928. Oct. 20, Col. R. T. D. Aitken, Newcastle, 
N.B.; to be a Commissioner to investigate such charges as may be referred to him 
of political partizanship against employees of the Dominion Government in New 
Brunswick. Nov. 21, J. C. Kelley, Esq., Postmaster at Windsor, Ont.; to be a 
Commissioner to administer Oaths of Allegiance and of Office to Post Office employees 
at Windsor. Nov. 20, The Rt. Hon. Lord Ashfield, of the City of London, England, 
The Rt. Hon. Lyman Poore Duff, P.C., of the City of Ottawa, Ont., Sir Joseph W. 
Flavelle, Bart., of the City of Toronto, Ont., Beaudry Leman, C.E., of the City of 
Montreal, Que., Leonor Fresnel Loree, C.E., of the City of New York, U.S.A., Walter 
Charles Murray, LL.D., of the City of Saskatoon, Sask., and John Clarence Webster, 
M.D., of Shediac, N.B.; to be a Commission for the purpose of considering the whole 
question of Canadian transportation with all the powers vested in, or which can 
be conferred on Commissioners under the Inquiries Act, and that the Rt. Hon. 
Lyman Poore Duff, P.C., shall be Chairman of the Commission. Noy. 27, The 
Hon. Aubin Edmond Arsenault, Assistant Justice of the Supreme Court of Prince 
Edward Island and Vice Chancellor and the Hon. Albert C. Saunders, Assistant 
Justice and Master of the Rolls; to be Commissioners per dedimus potestatem under 
the Great Seal of Canada, to administer the Oath of Allegiance to all who hold 
or may hold any office or place of trust or profit in Prince Edward Island and such 
other oaths as may from time to time be prescribed by any law or statute. Dec. 
16, Frangois Albert Labelle, Hull, Que.; to be a member of the Board of Railway 
Commissioners for Canada and to be Deputy Chief Commissioner of the Board. 
Dec.16, George A. Stone, Moncton, N.B.; to be a member of the Board of Railway 
Commissioners for Canada. 1932.—Jan. 8, Daniel Mullin, K.C., of Saint John, 
N.B.; to be a Commissioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate 
such charges of political partizanship against employees of the Dominion Govern- 
ment in New Brunswick as may be referred to him. Jan. 27, Hon. Horace Harvey, 
of Edmonton, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Alberta; to be a Commissioner 
to inquire into and report upon all matters, acts or things of whatsoever nature or 
kind arising out of the alleged loss of the sailing vessel Gypsum Queen, said to 
have been torpedoed and sunk by the enemy on July 31, 1915, off the coast of 
Ireland. Jan. 28, Hon. Albert Freeman Ewing, a Judge of the Trial Division of 
the Supreme Court of the Province of Alberta; to be a Commissioner to investigate 
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whether or not the Canadian Performing Right Society, Limited, is complying with 
the terms and conditions of the Copyright Amendment Act, 1931, in its relation 
to certain radio broadcasting stations in Alberta. Feb. 23, Lt.-Colonel George 
Philias Vanier, D.S.O., M.C., London, England; to be a Commissioner to administer 
oaths, receive affidavits, declarations and affirmations in England concerning all 
proceedings had or to be had in the Supreme Court of Canada and to administer, 
take and receive such oaths, affidavits, declarations and affirmations as it may be 
competent for His Excellency the Governor General in Council to authorize him 
so to doin England. Feb. 24, Hon. Sir. F.W.G. Haultain, Chief Justice of Saskat- 
chewan; to be a Commissioner to inquire into certain allegations as to the incapacity 
of His Honour Judge Dickson, of the District of Humboldt, Sask., to properly 
discharge his judicial duties. Feb. 25, C. Jackson Booth, Esq., Ottawa, Ont.; 
to be a Member of the Federal District Commission. Mar. 4, J. H. Howden, 
Esq., K.C., of Neepawa, Man.; to be a Commissioner to investigate certain com- 
plaints made against John F. May of the Wardens Staff, Riding Mountain National 
Park, and against Cope Mason, a temporary employee in the said Park. April 20, 
Laurance Yeomans Cairns, Esq., Edmonton, Alta., barrister-at-law; to be a Com- 
missioner, pursuant to Part I of the Inquiries Act, to investigate such charges 
of political partizanship as may be preferred against Government employees at 
the Edmonton Elevator, Province of Alberta. May 6, Max Thompson Stewart, 
Esq., Assistant Trade Commissioner; to administer oaths and to take and receive 
affidavits, etc., in Australia in connection with proceedings in the Supreme and 
Exchequer Courts of Canada and such other oaths, etc., as it may be competent 
for the Governor General in Council to authorize him to administer or receive in 
Australia. 


Official Appointments, 1931.—June 24, Professor Fred Landon, of London, 
Ont.; to be a Member of the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada in 
the place of Dr. James H. Coyne, of St. Thomas, resigned. Francis C. C. Lynch, 
A.M.E.I.C., Director of the National Development Bureau; to be a Member of 
the Geographic Board of Canada. - G. Wilford Bryan, Esq.; to be Secretary of the 
Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada in the place of Major A. A. Pinard, re- 
tired. June27, The Rt. Hon. Sir William Mulock, P.C., K.C.M.G.; to be Administrator 
of the Government of the Province of Ontario during the absence on holidays of 
His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, the Hon. W. D. Ross, from July 5 to Sept. 5, 
both dates inclusive. July 3, J. W. Low, Esq., of Cardston, Alta.; to be a Stipen- 
diary Magistrate within Waterton Lakes Park pursuant to the provisions of Sub- 
section 4, Section 5 of the National Parks Acts, c. 33 of the Statutes of 1930. July 
14, Major-General James Howden MacBrien; to be Commissioner of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, effective Aug. 1, 1931. Aug. 10, D. C. Harvey, Esq., 
- Halifax, N.S., Provincial Archivist; to be a Member of the Historic Sites and 
Monuments Board of Canada, vice His Honour Judge W. Crowe, of Sydney, N.S., 
resigned. Aug. 11, Brig.-Gen. Harold French McDonald, C.M.G., D.S.O. and 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir Richard Ernest William Turner, V.C., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., D.8.O.; 
to be Members of the Pension Tribunal for a period of two years dated from Aug. 
12, 1931. Sept. 26, R. Byron Horner, Esq., Blaine Lake, Sask.; to be a Director 
of the Canadian National Railways Company. James Ramsay, Esq., Edmonton, 
Alta.; to be a Director of the Canadian National Railways Company. Nov. 2, 
Sir John Douglas Hazen, P.C., K.C.M.G., Chief Justice of the Province of New 
Brunswick; to be Administrator of the Government of the said Province during 
the absence of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, the Hon. Hugh Havelock 
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McLean, K.C., from the twelfth day of December, 1931, until his return. Nov. 10, 
Sir William Mulock, Toronto, Chief Justice of Ontario; to be Administrator of the 
Government of the Province of Ontario from November 25, during the absence 
of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor. Nov. 12, Major J. G. Parmelee, O.B.E., 
of the City of Ottawa; to be Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
Nov. 17, Hon. Maurice Dupré, of the City of Ottawa, Solicitor General of Canada 
and a Member of His Majesty’s Privy Council; to be Acting Secretary of State 
during the absence of the Honourable the Secretary of State of Canada. Nov. 
26, Hon. J. A. Mathieson, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Prince 
Edward Island; to be Administrator of the Government of the Province of Prince 
Edward Island during the absence of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, Hon. 
Charles Dalton, from Nov. 28 for a period of one month. 1932.—Jan. 12, K. R. 
Daly, solicitor, Department of the Interior; to be a Member of the Council appointed 
to assist the Commissioner in the administration of the Northwest Territories. 
Jan. 18, A. M. Narraway, Ottawa, Associate Director of the Topographical Survey 
and Chief Aerial Surveys Engineer;. to be a Member of the Geographic Board of 
Canada. Feb. 10, Hon. J. E. P. Prendergast, Chief Justice of Manitoba; to be 
Administrator of the Government of the Province of Manitoba in the absence 
of His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, from Feb. 10 to Mar. 16, both dates 
inclusive. Feb. 18, Charles Duquette, Esq., Montreal, Que.; to be a Member of 
the Canadian Farm Loan Board, vice Beaudry Leman, Esq., whose term has expired. 
Feb. 29, Kenneth Robinson Daly, of Ottawa, solicitor, Department of the Interior 
and Joseph William Lorne Turner, of Ottawa, Chief Clerk, Dominion Lands 
Administration; to be Members of the Advisory Board on Wild Life Protection. 
Mar. 16, The Hon. Horace Harvey, Chief Justice of Alberta; to be Administrator 
of the Government of the said Province of Alberta during the absence of the Lieut- 
enant-Governor from April 1 to May 12, 1932, both dates inclusive. Mar. 16, 
The Hon. James Emile Pierre Prendergast, Chief Justice of Manitoba; to be 
Administrator of the Government of the Province of Manitoba for the further 
period from 16th instant to the 1st April, 1932, inclusive, during the extended 
absence of the Lieutenant-Governor. Mar. 29, Arnold W. Duclos, Esq., B.A., 
B.C.L., K.C., Ottawa, Ont.; to be Registrar of the Exchequer Court of Canada. 
Mar. 30, Austin L. Cumming, B.8c., D.L.S8., Ottawa, Ont., Chief Mining Inspector 
of the Department of the Interior; to be a Member of the Council appointed to 
assist the Commissioner in the administration of the Northwest Territories. Mar. 
30, William J. Christie, Esq., Winnipeg, Man., Financial Broker; to be a Director 
of the Canadian National Railways Company. May 12, Major David Livingstone 
McKeand, Ottawa, Ont., Secretary of the Northwest Territories Council of the 
Department of the Interior; to be Officer in charge of the Government expedition 
to the Arctic Archipelago on the Steamship Ungava, vice Major Lachlin Taylor 
Burwash who is retiring. May 18, Dr. O. Klotz, University of Toronto, Toronto, 
Ont.; Dr. Frank Allen, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Man.; John T. Foster, 
Esq., Montreal, Vice-President of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada; 
Professor H. R. Christie, University of British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C.; and 
Dr. F. M. G. Johnson, McGill University, Montreal, Que.; to be Members of the 
National Research Council for the period ending Mar. 31, 1984. May 18, Rev. 
Father Vachon, Laval University, Quebec, Que.; Dr. John Stephens, University 
of New Brunswick, Fredericton, N.B.; Dr. A. S. Mackenzie, Halifax, N.S.; and 
Dr. Robert Wallace, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alta.; to be Members of 
the National Research Council for the period ending Mar. 31, 1935. 
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Honorary Aides-de-Camp, 1931.—His Excellency the Governor General 
has been pleased to make the following appointments, viz.: Col. J. A. Cross, 
D.S.0., V.D., R.O., Regina, Sask. Col. P. J. Montague, C.M.G., D.S.0O., M.C., 
V.D., 6th Mtd. Bde., Winnipeg, Man. Col. W.. W. Foster, D.S.O., V.D., 23rd 
Inf. Bde., Vancouver, B.C. Lt.-Col. A. D. Wilson, D.S.O., V.D., 2nd Res. 
Bn. Seaforth H. of Can., Vancouver, B.C. L.-Col. E. R. Knight, V.D., The 
Calgary Regt., Calgary, Alta. Lt.-Com. E. A. Brock, Retired List, R.C.N.V.R., 
Winnipeg, Man. Sqdn. Leader(Hon. Wing Commander) D. R. MacLaren, 
D.S.0., M.C., D.F.C., R.C.A.F. Reserve, Vancouver, B.C. Major W. Bapty, 
2nd Bn. Canadian Scottish, Victoria, B.C. Honorary Physician.—Col. J. A. 
Gunn, C.B., O.B.E., V.D., Reserve List, C.A.M.C., Winnipeg, Man. 

Judicial Appointments, 1931.—June 8, The Hon. Joseph Andrew Chisholm, 
an Assistant Judge of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia; to be Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia, vice the Hon. Robert Edward Harris, deceased. 
Sept. 18, Paul St. Germain, K.C., Esq., Outremont, Que.; to be a Puisne Judge 
of the Court of the King’s Bench in and for the said Province of Quebec., vice the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Victor Allard, deceased. Oct. 9, Hon. William Lorimer Hall, 
B.A., LL.B., K.C., Attorney-General of Nova Scotia; to be a Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Nova Scotia. Dec. 9, The Hon. Thibaudeau Rinfret, one of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court of Canada; to be a Deputy of His Excellency 
the Governor General. Dec. 17, The Hon. George Black, Dawson, Yukon, Barrister- 
at-law and Speaker of the House of Commons; to be one of His Majesty’s Counsel 
learned in the law. Dec. 22, Walter T. Robb, Esq., K.C., Dunville, Ont.; to be 
Judge of the County Court of the County of Dufferin and a local Judge of the — 
High Court Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario. 1932.—Jan. 13, Geo. W 
Morley, K.C., Collingwood, Ont.; to be Judge of the County Court of the County 
of Grey, Province of Ontario, effective from Feb. 1, 1932; also that he be appointed 
a Local Judge of the High Court Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario during 
his tenure of office. Albert B. Currey, K.C., North Bay, Ont.; to be Judge 
of the District Court of the provisional judicial district of Manitoulin, Province of 
Ontario, effective from Feb. 1, 1932; also that he be appointed a Local Judge of 
the High Court Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario during his tenure of 
office. Jan. 23, Wesley S. West, K.C., Woodstock, Ont.; to be Judge of the 
County Court of the County of Haldimand, to take effect on Mar. 1, 19382; and that 
he be appointed a Local Judge of the High Court Division of the Supreme Court 
of Ontario during his tenure of office. Feb. 1, Eugene Read Engers, Esq., K.C., 
Montreal, Que.; to be a Puisne Judge of the Exchequer Court of Canada. Mar. 
8, Arthur Roberts, Esq., Bridgewater, N.S.; to be Judge of the County Court 
of District Number Two, comprising the Counties of Lunenburg, Queens and Shel- 
burne, in the said Province. Mar. 11, Percival John Montague, Esq., C.M.G., 
D.S.0., M.C., Winnipeg, Man.; to be a Judge of His Majesty’s Court of King’s 
Bench for Manitoba. Mar. 11, Stephen Elswood Richards, Esq., Winnipeg, Man.; 
to be a Judge of the Court of Appeal for Manitoba. Mar. 29, Trevor Hugo Grout, 
Esq., Arnprior, Ont.; to be Judge of the County Court of the County of Peel in 
the Province of Ontario effective May 1; also to be a Local Judge of the High 
Court Division of the Supreme Court of Ontario. April 19, Mr. Mackay Meikle, 
Fort Smith, Northwest Territories; to be a Justice of the Peace in and for the 
Northwest Territories. 

Day of General Thanksgiving.—Monday, Oct. 12, 1931, was appointed by 
proclamation as a “day of general thanksgiving to Almighty God for the many 
blessings with which Canada has been favoured this year’’. 
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APPENDIX I. 


I.—Immigration in the fiscal year 1931-32. 


During the fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932, the immigrants into Canada, 
classified as in the summary table appearing on p. 148 of this volume, were as 
follows: From U.K., 7,088; from U.S.A., 14,297; from other countries, 4,367; 
total 25,752. 

Canadians returned from the United States during the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1932, classified as in the table on p. 161, were as follows: Canadian-born, 
17,691; British-born with Canadian domicile, 1,069; naturalized Canadian citizens, 
651; total, 19,411. 


2.—External Trade of Canada in the fiscal year 1931-32. 


Preliminary figures of the external trade of Canada for the fiscal year ended 
Mar. 31, 1932, show a grand total trade of $1,166,083,261, as compared with a 
figure of $1,723,640,7438 in the preceding year, or a decrease of $567,557,482. The 
decrease in the imports was $328,094,951. Domestic exports decreased by 
$223,398,365, and foreign exports by $6,064,166. Figures by industrial groups are 
given in the following table, where the figures of imports and exports may be com- 
pared with the totals given for previous years in the tables on pp. 416, 424-5 of 
this volume. 


Imports and Exports of Canada, fiscal year ended Mar. 31, 1932. 


Industrial Group. Imports. 
$ 
Agriculturaland veretable prOGUuCctS eceeccne nce cee eee ee ean een cieneie ten onion enon 128,621, 260 
Animals and. animalproducts. 2 sa eects ee Sere ee ee ee eee 24,563,246 
Hibres; textilesrand textile products... wesc cc rae eee ec ee ie eee ere ee 83,879,362 
Wood; wood productsiand: papersies sone ea tle Lee. en Ce eee 32,008, 168 
Tron sand, its products) ct 08 & as. gata ctate or ol ace ee siete sii tkee a credit eee ee ee 98,811,706 
Nonferrous! metals‘and their products... sone se eee eee en een See ae ee ea 34,301,105 
INonimetallie:minerals:andiproduéts sie. dese. cle ok «core « tre te oe ee ee ee ee 102,147,347 
Chemiucals:and allied products... 1.4.0 nee c. oe eee ice CEC eee Ee eee 30, 731,345 
Miscellaneous: Commodities. acs avce scrote Sees ete Outs Te Pe cece Gre re ren oc 43,454,205 
Total, TMPores? oF cow re ee ae Nee ee ee US REE Eee ee 578,517, 744 
Totals Dutiable: LMpOLtss yccce cece ss ceo koe catch eens Oe on ee eo a eee 388,511, 888 
Lotalsabreevlm ports spaces elite a clea er are Stora ae eee ee ee 190,005, 856 
Duty.Collected \. 296 .cccis ects oh os te teete es sais ee nea ee 113, 756,491 
Industrial Group. Exports. 
$ 
Agricultural-and-veretable productsansces see ee ee eee « Stee ree ciate raretete creer ae teaetons 204,398,365 
Anima)s and animal products: . fd sack. Soke sade oe aed oes Gites eo & sleet 68,798, 683 
Fibres, textiles'and textile products: oc. .0 ok steed on cee tee tae tein ion etree ne crete 5,512,130 
Wood;,fwood products andspaper eras sei coe se ecialas eee ve eee a eee eee 175,740, 269 
FTON- ANGLES PROAUCUS Ac estes Sch ue re cro Tare Ve Sica noe Gi Cae See Eee Cres 15,462,977 
Nonferrous) metalsiand: their products..se rsa ee ee ote eens Fee eae re 69,072, 888 
Non-metallic mineralsiand| produets atmos cick alae ohne aie coin cate coe eee eee eee 13,456, 701 
Chemicalsandellied products. orc een en cee ee ee ee Te eee 10,535,038 
Miscellaneousicommodities: wa.) .<% ie. ees Seeidnc idee «tees As AVE Rd Eee aia SAL Same eee tetas 13,367,251 
‘otal Domestic dixportsty. ccs eet nee sone ere es See ere meee a renee aero eee 576,344,302 
Lotals Woreigneh xporte a. <soditaasmecccks cua eta or evor eda Se eee 122 2p 
Total, Exports scteids coches es TAs oda os ee he bak So eee 587,565,517 
Grand: Total, External Trade... 25 oer sae oe eco oisle ie coe pee 1,166,083, 261 


APPENDIX II. 
Population Statistics of the Census of 1931. 


Note.—Subsequent to the preparation of the material in Chapter IV, a 
revision of the population figures of the Northwest Territories was found 
necessary. This in turn made a change in the total figures for Canada and 
in this Appendix the necessary adjustments have been made. The final 
figures Of population for the Northwest Territories are 9,723 in place of 
7,133, and for Canada, 10,376,786 in place of 10,374,196. 


Section 1.—Sex Distribution. 


Throughout the older countries of the world there is usually found an excess 
of female over male population, more especially as in most of these countries the 
census is taken on a de facto instead of, as in Canada, on a de jure basis. The causes 
of this excess of female population are: (1) the normally higher rate of mortality 
among males; (2) the greater number of males who travel; (3) the effects of war; 
(4) the employment of males in the army, navy and merchant marine; and (5) the 
preponderance of males-among emigrants. In the newer countries of the world, 
however, the preponderence of males among immigrants results in a general excess 
of male over female population. These phenomena are exemplified for both the 
older and the newer countries in Table 3. 


In Canada there has been an excess of male population from the com- 
mencement of its history, the first census of 1666 showing 2,034 males to only 1,181 
females. As the colony increased in numbers, the disproportion between the sexes 
became smaller, more especially since the French-Canadian population after about 
1680 was not reinforced by immigration from the old world. In 1784, when the 
English-speaking immigration to Canada for purposes of settlement was com- 
mencing, there were 54,064 males and 50,759 females in the country. At the middle 
of the nineteenth century, there were 449,967 males to 440,294 females in Lower 
Canada, and 499,067 males to 452,937 females in the more newly-settled Upper 
Canada, and since Confederation the same phenomenon of considerable excess of 
males has occurred throughout the growing Northwest. The great immigration 
of the first decade of the present century resulted in raising what is called the 
“masculinity” of the Canadian population (i.e., the excess of males over females 
per 100 of population) to the highest point in recent history, viz., 6-07 p.c. in 1911. 
The Great War, however, both checked immigration and took some 60,000 young 
Canadian male lives as its toll, with the result that at the census of 1921 the mas- 
culinity of our population was only 3 p.c.—515 males to 485 females per 1,000 of 
population. 


In 1931, however, there were 518 males to 482 females for Canada as a whole. 
It is interesting to note that the masculinity of the population has increased in 
the eastern provinces and decreased in the western ones, where it was formerly 
greatest. In Table 1 statistics are presented, showing the number of males and 
females in each of the provinces and territories at each census since 1871, while 
Table 2 shows the proportions of the sexes and excess of males per 1,000 of popu- 
lation. The statistics of Table 3 show the position of Canada among other countries 
of the world in regard to masculinity. 
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1.—Sex Distribution of the People of Canada, by Provinces, 1871-1931. 


1871. 1881. 1891. 
Province. _——_———— ee 
Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 

Prince Edward Island....... 47,121 46,900 54,729) - 54, 162 54,881 54,197 
INGOVa' SCotiage rent tenes 193, 792 193,008 220,538 220,034 227,093 223,303 
New Brunswick............. 145, 888 139, 706 164,119 157,114 163, 739 157,524 
Quebec: ee Bras ie eee 596,041 595,475 678,175 680, 852 744,141 744,394 
Ontario? .: stench one eee 828, 590 792,261 978, 554 948,368} 1,069,487} 1,044,834 
Manitoba. se eesti oe 12,864 12,364 35,123 27,137 84,342 68, 164 

Saskatchewan..........--..- - - ~ - - > 

Alpert ance st ec oetenine - - - - - - 
British Columbia........... 20,694 15, 553 29,503 19,956 63, 003 35,170 

‘Yukon Lerritorya. sce - - - - - - 
Northwest Territories....... 24,274 23, 726 28,113 28,333 53, 785 45,182 
Canadasinss:.-t.0 1,869,264) 1,819,993! 2,188,854) 2,185,956] 2,460,471) 2,372,768 

1901. 1911. 1921. 1931.1 
Province. —_— | 

Male. | Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 
Plc Becnrohrars creck 51,959 51,300 47,069 46, 659 44,887 43, 728 45,392 42,646 
INES sence ware 233,642 225,932 251,019 241,319 266,472 257,365 263,104 249,742 
INZB Seis SOLES. ee 168,639} 162,481 179,867| 172,022 197,351 190,525) 208,620} 199,599 
Ques. ka toeo ios 824,454 824,444] 1,012,815 992,961] 1,180,028) 1,181,171) 1,447,124] 1,427,131 
Outer ee 1,096,640] 1,086,307] 1,301,272] 1,226,020] 1,481,890] 1,451,772) 1,748,844] 1,682,839 
Maite: Sx tanite, Se 138,504} 116,707} 252,954) 208,440] 320,567} 289,551] 368,065) 332,074 
Basket ee cen ee 49,431 41,848 291,730 200, 702 413,700 343, 810 499,935 421,850 
Alta set ae 41,019 82,003] 223,792 150,503] 324,208] 264,246) 400,199} 331,406 
18M Ore eee See 114, 160 64,497} 251,619] 140,861} 293,409) 231,173) 385,219) 309,044 
‘Mukonesenec. ee 23,084 4,135 6,508 2,004 2,819 1,338 2,825 1,405 
NAW ie wsceee: 10,176 9,953 3,300 3,157 4,129 3, 859 5,214 4,509 


ee ee eee eee ———eEEE——E EES 


Canada...} 2,751,708] 2,619,607) 3,821,995] 3,384, 648} 4,529, 9452) 4,258,538] 5,374,541] 5,002,245 
i Preliminary figures. 2 Includes 485, Royal Canadian Navy. 


2.—Proportion of Sexes per 1,000 of Population in Canada, by Provinces, 1871-1931. 


1871. 1881. 1891. 
P Fe- | of Male ve | of Male Fe. | of Male 
rovince. e- | of Males e- of Males e- | of Males 
Males. males. over Males. males. over Males. males. over 

Females. Females. Females. 
Prince Edward Island . 501 499 2 503 497 6 504 496 8 
Nova scotiat:....... 500 500 - 501 499 2 504 496 8 
New Brunswick........ 511 489 22 511 489 22 510 490 20 

Quebece ees se 500 500 - 499 501 —2 500 500 - 
Ontario“ce2e.. Fannin 511 489 22 508 492 16 506 494 12 
Manitobas.i..cn.eo ees 510 490 20 564 436 128 553 447 106 

Saskatchewan......... - ~ - = - ~ - - - 

Albertasck tice ex seme - - - - - - - - - 
British Columbia...... 571 429 142 597 403 194 642 358 284 

Yukon Territory....... - ~ ~ - - ~ ~ - - 
Northwest Territories. 506 494 12 498 502 —4 543 457 86 
Canadar: (o>. 5. 507 493 14 506 494 12 509 491 18 

1901 1911 1921 1931.3 

p ' <a “ oe : ee a Excess 

rovince. e- jof Males e- jof Males e- jof Males e- jof Males 
Males. males.| over Males. males.} over Males. mailes.| over Males. males.| over 

Females Females Females Females 
129 Bele 503] 497 6 502} 498 4 507} 493 14 516} 484 32 
INS eo ee 508} 492 16 510} 490 20 509} 491 18 513] 487 26 
NSB Pe? 509 491 18 511 489 22 509 491 18 511 489 22 
Ques. cn 500 500 - 505 495 10 500 500 - 503 497 6 
Ont. ees 502 498 4 515 485 30 505 495 10 510 490 20 
Mansi 543, 457 86 548 452 96 525 475 50 526 474 52 
Sask. .-8-- 541 459 82 592 408 184 546 454 92 542 458 84 
Aliases 562 438 124 598 402 196 551 449 102 547 453 94 
BC oe 639 361 278 641 359 282 559 441 118 555 445 110 
Yukon ...:.. 848 152 696 765 235 530 678 322 356 668 oon 336 
W.T 506} 494 12 515} 485 30 517| 483 34 552} 464 72 
Canada.. 512} 488 24 530) 470 60 515} 485 30 518} 482 36 


JPreliminary figures. 
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3.—Masculinity of the Population of Various Countries. 


Nors.—The minus sign (—) indicates a deficiency of males. 


Excess of Excess of 
Males over Males over 
Country. Year. | Females in Country. Year. | Females in 
each 100 each 100 
Population. Population. 
Argentine Republic........... 1928 2D WEEN) cntacie. ws.s couse einaieel 1928 —1-74 
PASIAN ashen tapoak Sale eke wwrete ce oaks ow 1931 3-6 TB YEON TS ot Le De ies ORY hs TE 1925 —2-39 
dn DEE Sy oe) © omen eras 4 Ree 1921 DOSE WARIS UTTA ees ac ceskiestaleieve eie+ oo eres 1920 —2-4 
New Zealand.. Sok oh ee Gol DZ OOPNP OPAL, «cach Wee eee bc 'ses ae.p ie 1920 —3-07 
AupiTAliay 5h gi ches... Soo Ote 1931 1-88 || Northern Ireland............. 1926 —3-2 
Union of South Africal........ 1931 1-8 OE WAY 2 ok Mera ieieiek civcew: 1925 —2-64 
United, States::.c2.6..30.060% 1930 Deol ke oland + op sitters cals ss 6 « 1921 —3-37 
AAD ore vad oils Cass oe NES 1928 0-97 || German Empire.............. 1925 —3:-47 
ROUPOTIN «ace Aba. sleJoc's ck: 1926 O-<2 Tie vaitzerlandite: Gee, -o-< oh x6 sos 1920 —3-60 
( CLT Fae yoo — Seren eae oe 1920 (2 FS COtIANC tastier aah. leis ae cite os a 1931 —3-90 
Netherlands...6c.4....023 su: 1930 —0-62 || England and Wales........... 1931 —4-18 
FROUMANIA LG . tisssin. «82> wise 1915 a0) 8:7 Oe IME TUSSI A one sees ais atela, Sin 9:0, clase 1919 4-49 
RPRCCO!S ood ceca ne Renee 1928 =a (iS HET ANCE bac jascrorctetontuscelonshorssste cision tsut 1921 —4-92 
Belew. 22 ee ee oe wc seh « 1928 1°04 pPortueal <2. vices eek 1920 —5-4 
TON GS ER OR ST pa er eee 1921 SM 1 pH ERS STS cond coshctcal howe ei eee 1920 —9-56 
EN ANG e te. Wa ES. whales SON. 1920 —1:4 


1 White population only. 


Section 2.—Age Distribution. 

The-same causes which have in the past rendered the sex distribution of popu- 
lation in Canada somewhat unusual have also affected its age distribution. In the 
first stages of the settlement of a new colony, men in the prime of life constitute the 
bulk of the population, and women and children are conspicuous by their absence, 
so that there will be a disproportionately large male population between the ages 
of 20 and 50, together with a low birth rate. Later on in the settlement of a new 
country where there is land and food for all and where the early disproportion of 
the sexes has been overcome, there is a very high rate of natural increase, and an 
extraordinarily large proportion of children among the population. Thus in 1871 
(see Table 4), no fewer than 287 out of every 1,000 of the population of Canada 
were children under 10 years of age and over half the total population (526-76 out 
of every 1,000) were under 20 years of age. But with the growing urbanization of 
population, the average age at marriage increased and children came to be regarded 
as a liability rather than an asset. Thus in 1911, out of every 1,000 of the popula- 
tion, only 231-83 were under 10 years of age and 423-42 under 20 years of age. 
In 1921, however, 239-68 per 1,000 of the population were under 10 years of age 
and 4384-82 per 1,000 under 20 years. In 19381, according to preliminary census 
figures, the number of children under 10 years of age had dropped to 212-69 per 
1,000 of the population, and of persons under 20 to 416-36 per 1,000. 

Table 5 shows the varying age distribution of the population of the different 
provinces, while Table 6 gives details of the age distribution of the population of 
the Dominion, by sex, for the census years 1881 to 1931. 


4.—Proportion per 1,000 of the Population by Age-Periods, 1871, 1881, 1891, 1901, 1911, 
1921 and 1931. 


Age Period. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931.1 


eS ae ee 30-567 28-019 24-922 24-497 25-734 23 Gt 103-540 

CE STE i Dh aa 115-649 | 108-508 99-963 95-211 97-413 96-486 

LS yk aR 140-691 128-251 | 121-242 | 114-663 | 108-685 | 119-334 109-145 
ue eS Be ee 239-854 | 227-404 | 219-712 | 210-906 | 191-585 | . 195-138 203-677 
hey US: a es 171-436.| 175-957 | 178-080 | 173-550 | 189-335 | 159-041 163 -592 
Mh a. ss ois Pac d 111-404 | 113-099 | 122-079 | 129-259 | 141-938 | 146-246 134-655 
ET ee Pee owns hia 79-995 83-817 88-441 98-494 | 100-071 | 109-480 118-666 
Los, Se SR ae epee 54-788 58-086 62-360 67-886 69-121 73-080 82-470 
JUD Vs 55-128 63-269 70-141 76-396 71-027 74-915 83-894 
PYOPGRV ON: co... cc ceed 0-487 13-589 13-059 9-137 5-090 2-421 0-610 


1Preliminary figures. 
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5.—Proportion per 1,000 of the Population by Age-Periods by Provinces, 1931, with 
Totals for 1921. 


(Preliminary Figures.) 


Prov 0—9 10—19 20—44 45—69 70 years Age not 

ee years. years. years. years. and over. given. 
Prince Edward Island....... 212-47 207-97 308-15 206-52 64-81 0-07 
Nova Scotias. sass... eedaces 215-36 214-17 320-93 198-39 50-93 0-22 
New Brunswick............. 239-83 219-63 317-24 181-18 41-95 0-17 
QuebeGns encanta ee 245-89 214-21 352-95 157-67 29-05 0-23 
OntariO..... hate nae 186-68 185-67 373-92 212-28 41-20 0-25 
Manitobaice tactic: oacts ase 203 -29 219-27 365-99 185-53 25-72 0-20 
Saskatchewan............--. 234-80 228-98 353 -08 163-81 19-12 0-21 
Alberts. ee pee oes 217-98 210-00 374-07 178-47 19-32 0-16 
British Columbia........... 160-06 175-97 377-16 254-66 29-97 2-18 
Canada, 1981!.......... 212-68 203-68 360-51 189-54 33°23 0-36 
Canada, 1921!.......... 239-68 195-14 365-27 169-38 28-11 2:42 


1 The statistics for Yukon and the Northwest Territories are not given in the table, but are included 
in the total population of Canada. 


6.—Male and Female Population of Canada by Age-Periods, 1881, 1891, 1901, 1911, 
1921 and 1931. 


1881. 1891. 1901. 
Age Periods. 
Male. |Female.| Total. || Male. | Female.| Total. || Male. |Female.| Total. 

Under 1 year.... 61,704) © 59,473] 121,177 61,308 59,149} 120,457 66, 464 65,116] 131,580 
TEVCaT Pater ce 50, 298 48, 288 98, 586 52,160 50,833} 102,993 62,384 61,203] 123,587 
DVCarse wee eeee 65, 187 63,069] 128,256 65,465 63,898] 129,363 65, 245 64,182) 129,427 
Duy Cals anaes 62,217 60,455| 122,672 63, 854 62,047) 125,901 64, 748 64,158} 128,906 
4 VCATS), cite secece 60,616 59,144] 119,760 63,328 61,563] 124,891 65,455 64,030] 129,485 

Totals, under 5 
years........ $00,022) 290,429) 590,451) 306,115) 297,490) 603,605] 324,296) 318,689] 642,985 
5 to 9 years....| 281,216] 273,446] 554,662) 297,385] 288,605) 585,990) 311,134) 304,765) 615,899 
10to14 “ ....} 259,154) 247,728] 506,882] 279,889] 269,287] 549,176] 295,674| 284,665) 580,339 
15to19 “ ....| 287,317} 239.281] 476,598] 258,325) 254,412] 512,737] 280,275) 272,228! 552,503 
20 to 24 “ ....| 211,634] 217,771] 429,405] 237,144] 235,913] 473,057|| 256,981] 251,823] 508,804 
25to29 “ ....| 165,339] 166,236] 331,575) 194,531] 193,115] 387,646] 216,334} 207,651] 423,385 
30 to 34 “ ....| 181,051} 129,538) 260,589] 163,866] 155,724] 319,590] 188,125] 174,942] 363,067 
35 to 39 “ ....| 115,029} 113,515) 228,544] 139,899] 180,551] 270,450! 172,553) 158,673) 331,226 
Atos «oo eee 97,807 95,537} 193,344)) 118,954} 112,685] 231,639] 152,036] 137,822] 289,858 
45'to 49 a8. 86, 784 82,364] 169,148) 100,827 94,992} 195,819) 125,636] 113,550! 239,186 
SOIOIDS FCoE Lee 72,046 68,762} 140,808 87,861 83,565} 171,426) 106,107 97,857} 203,964 
OD WOOO) at ae ae: 57,379 53,027) 110,406 66, 887 63,089] 129,976 82,136 78,535] 160,671 
GOMO1G4 Sena are 52,006 45,354 97,360 62,819 57,403}. 120, 222 72,897 68,156} 140,963 
6a; toiG0 ae Ses 36, 544 32,052 68 , 596 44,717 40,172 84, 889 54,497 51,176} 105,673 
COLLOM A ae oe 26,158 23, 453 49,611 32,941 29,906 62, 847 39,086 37,294 76,380 
70 tOsED oe See 16,361 14,649 31,010 20,047 17, 864 37,911 24,548 23, 248 47,796 
80 tor840" Ss 2... 9,251 8,307 17,558 10, 798 10,151 20,949 13,090 12,740 25, 830 
Sot; SOs eee 3,344 8151 6,495 4,160 4,390 8,550 4,848 4,990 9,838 
oF ye a i ee a TG eh 1,360 1,436 2,796 L350 1,554 2,910 

fe) SER eet: 
100 and over... 99 110 209 411 437 848 423 538 961 
Not given........ 28,996 29,773 58,769 31,0385 31,581 63,116 29,766 19,311 49,077 

Totals, 


Population . |2, 188,854 Seb 324, 810|2, 460, 471/2, 372, 768|4, 833, 239||2, 751, 708|2, 619, 607/5, 371, 315 
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6.—Male and Female Population of Canada by Age-Periods, 1881, 1891, 1901, 1911, 
1921 and 1931—concluded. 


1911. 1921. 1931.1 
Age Periods. 

Male. | Female.| Total. Male. |Female.| Total]. || Male. | Female.| Total. 

Under 1 year.... 93,513 91,946} 185,459)) 105,953] 103,731} 209,684 - - - 

TespOare nn cae ee 87,399 86,002} 173,401) 104,575| 103,213] 207,788 - - - 

2 VOarss. .aaese 90,697 88,943} 179,640) 105,815] 104,152) 209,967 - - - 

OTVCALGE aS. osce tos 89, 688 87,730| 177,418) 108,421} 106,214}; 214,635 - - - 

ANVOATS. os. bodice 86,922 84,643] 171,565)) 108,685} 106,891] 215,576 - _ - 

Totals, under 

5 years....| 448,219] 439,264] 887,483) 533,449] 524,201/1,057,650] 543,028] 531,114/1,074,142 
5to 9 years....| 395,045) 388,207} 783,252]| 528,700] 520,061|1,048,761] 572,292} 560,001]1,132,293 
10to14 “ ....| 354,911} 345,401] 700,312] 461,320) 451,829) 913,149] 542,761] 530,957/1,023, 718 
15to19 “ ....] 851,244) 329,129] 680,373]| 403,259] 398,559) 801,818] 525,093] 514,170/1,039, 263 
20 to 24 “ ....] 385,855) 320,435) 706,290] 350,984] 360,227) 711,211)| 463,644] 447,367) 911,011 
25to29 “ ....) 870,494) 287,684] 658,178] 347,645] 388,874] 686,519] 409,914] 376,209) 786,123 
30 to 34 “ ....] 310,339) 244,777) 555,116] 343,263! 309,623] 652,886]| 368,042} 340,590] 708,632 
35 to 39 “ ....| 257,875] 209,904] 467,779] 342,313] 290,080} 632,393] 359,011] 329,300) 688,311 
40 to 44 “ ....| 213,018) 176,677} 389,695!) 286,470] 240,666] 527,136) 347,663) 298,282] 645,945 
45to49 “ ....| 178,715] 152,768} 331,483] 236,896} 198,133] 435,029] 321,462] 263,659} 585,121 
50 to 54 “ ....} 152,718) 132,366} 285,084] 195,141] 166,817] 361,958]! 267,284) 221,323] 488,607 
55to59 “ ....] 112,952} 100,096) 213,048] 148,137} 132,167] 280,304] 199,133] 167,823) 366,956 
OM4oG4" 2k: 94,318 83,786] 178,104)) 126,400] 112,885} 239,285] 156,876] 137,666] 294,542 
OS ODI Sh bok 67,626 63,523} 131,149 90,621 81,383} 172,004] 120,688} 110,431] 231,119 
(vton die ea. 47,807 46,197 94,004 60,581 56,850] 117,431 88,579 83,009] 171,588 
a tOMD. Mor A srk 30,266] 29,260) 59,526] 35,584] 35,767) 71,351] 50,016] 48,605} 98,621 
SOto BA s. c8 15,550 15,921 31,471 18,137 19,465 37,602 23,876 25,291 49,167 
Soto oe bk: 6,184 6,687 12,871 7,142 8,237 15,379 8, 665 10,462 19,127 
OOttoe4 A 1,693 2,010 3, 703 1,800 2,380 4,180 2,051 2,881 4,932 
GaOr9On bt aso 417 502 919 412 565 977 417 656 1,073 
100 and over..... 62 58 120 90 93 183 74 89 163 
Not given....... 26, 687 9,996] 36,683) 11,601 S670) e2t, 277 3,972 2,360 6, 332 


Totals, Popu- 
lation..... 3,821, 995/38, 384, 648 7,206, 643/4,529, 945 4, 258, 538|8, 788, 483]|5,374, 54115, 002, 245 10,376,786 


1 Preliminary figures. Population under 5 years not separated. 


Section 3.—Religions. 


The figures in the following tables are preliminary, some slight uwdjustments 
having yet to be made in regard to the smaller sects. It will, however, be seen 
that the largest denomination is the Roman Catholic with 4,098,547 members, 
or 39-48 p.c. of the population, a gain of 0-98 p.c. over 1921. The United Church, 
with 2,016,773 members is next with 19.44 p.c. If the 870,496 Presbyterians 
were added, the 1931 total would be 2,887,269, or 27-83 p.c. as compared with 
the combined total of 2,599,595 or 25-06 p.c. of Methodists, Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists in 1921. The Anglicans, with 1,635,269 members, or 15-76 
p.c., held third place; in 1921 they had 1,407,994 members, or 16-02 p.c. of the popu- 
lation. 

Of the total population of 1931 (10,376,786), 16,044, or 0-15 p.c. did not state 
their religion, while 55,012, or 0-53 p.c., persons belonging to small sects, were 
classed as ‘‘various”’ and 20,468, or0-20p.c., were classed as ‘‘no religion’. Of 
the non-Chris<ian sects, 155,592 or 1-50 p.c. of the total population were Jews, 
23,983 or 0-23 p.c. were Confucians, 15,708 or 0:15 p.c. were Buddhists and 4,994 or 
0-05 p.c. were pagans, leaving 10,082,395 or 97-19 p.c. of the population of the 
Dominion classified as belonging to some definitely Christian body. 
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Religion. 


7.—Religions of the People by 


Nova 
Scotia. 


New 
Brunswick. 


Quebec. 


NN 


oo wontre a ao » WD OO 


oo wo wownwnwonrnnrsneynnreyes»snrvnnnnvswe re = 


Totals, Population......:.............. 


Adventist. . 


ee esr ee sees reser eee eses er seseseeseseseses 


ANDLIGAIVE Ss hire tat sae ane aca Mees 


‘Baptist..... 


Brethren... 


ecw eee eo ee Bere oeesoeeeoesrereeosesoses 


See eee ero r sess eee eseeseoesesseoeseeeses 


Christadelphiani =). te scng ooh ass the hie cee eee 
CHMISHANG beets no hes eka oe eee tas eS at 


Disciples of 


Doukhobor 


ae eres s ee oce seo ee eoeroesrereseseeroesooeees 


CURBS. et ee tects TAY ogee 


eceeseo eo ee essere seesesoseseseseseooes 


Bivangelical Association... i.e agece ese oe ene: 


BTICNGS Hea ie eee rc ee eine aa OR ee 


Mennonite ( 


Mormon.... 


Pee eeo rere ser er ese sesesereseseseseses 
ee eee ere eres esses eseseoeseesreoseeesecene 


ine=Hutterite) sca. ashe. . Seer 


eee eee eee eer er ee eesreereereee eee eeeseoes 


ee cece essere eee oeesecoseeeeseseseseseees 


Faeroe e seo e ees oes essere ereresesseoeseeees 


Plymouth Brethren s..ccnetas etn ootioaceee oe 


Presby teTialls ..foxcoe eines te eS ee 


Protestant. 


eoeeree eer eres eceeersereseoeoeeseeeseoves 


SalvationtArm'y: Ass. Seo -teee eis Shi cee eee 
United Brethren: in‘Christ;: sense ences cee 
Wnited Church 2 a.cese ee cena coe eee 


Coors e ee one eee eeeeeeses roves eseseoeres 


21,979 
17 

214 

6 


512, 846 
1,144 
88, 709 
82,099 
96 


83 
48,945 
372 
161,855 
2,663 

1 
110,528 
72 
1,215 
458 


408,219 
1,064 
48, 926 
83, 853 
336 


122 


1,766 
43 
16,257 
142 
188,007 
943 

12 
61,170 
28 

562 
128 


%5874, 255 
1,173 
149,815 
10,967 
757 

76 


89 

59, 734 
8,254 
8 

49 
1,563 
38 
1,207 
507 
59,510 
11,266 
2,458, 285 
1,134 
7 

88, 200 
792 
2,100 
2,026 
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Provinces, Census 1931. 

Ontario. | Manitoba. | 52k | alberta. | (British | yukon, | Northwest | Canada. |No. 

3,431,683 | 700,139 | 921,785 | 731,605 | 694,263 4,230 9,723 | 10,376, 786 
2,337 925 3,407 4,190 1,783 1 z 16,037 | 1 
764,002 | 128,323 | 126,806 | 112,964 | 205,007 2,299 3,352 | 1,635,269 | 2 
171,214 13, 483 22, 604 30,488} 23,301 44 18 | 443,227 | 3 
7,607 | — 655 1,091 1,183 1, 685 = : 13,410] 4 
110 48 94 363 14,980 32 é 15,708 | 5 
1,335 92 74 135 365 & 1 2,077 | 6 
4,238 356 1,070 2,290 863 6 182 11,381 | 7 
4,236 989 1,478 1,150 287 1 10,213 | 8 
1,581 758 1,228 1,698 17,517 : = 23,983 | 9 
6,953 1,790 1,041 2,074 5,409 14 2 18,414 | 10 
4,097 146 142 107 68 2 2 5,667 | 11 
7 134 7,950 786 6, 033 : 14,910 | 12 
17,127 303 2,025 2,128 83 a 1 22,089 | 13 
1,507 66 209 185 267 a 1 2,289 | 14 
28,742 66,671 44,265 37,496 3,509 20 3| 186,588 | 15 
16, 203 15,757 31,096 26,424 3,252 8 4| 102,100] 46 
2,895 87 533 248 75 z = 4,100 | 17 
4,446 2,316 3,131 1,237 1,594 2 a 13,419 | 18 
62,088 | 19,192] 5,084 3, 663 2,666 2 2| 155,592 | 19 
96,957 46,879 | 113,529 82, 409 36,627 239 64} 393,950 | 20 
17,580 30, 299 31,513 8, 282 1,080 . ‘ 88,765 |. 24 
6,141 226 1,607 13,178 648 3 1 21,946 | 22 
3,186 2,514 2,469 2,132 7,783 43 312 20,468 | 28 
1,615 390 1,150 496 66 33 1,206 4,994 | 24 
8,076 3,423 4,841 3,535 2,269 és i 25,706 | 25 
3,105 587 431 528 1,603 1 6,890 | 26 
450,578 55,690 67,943 72,040 84, 158 432 140 | 870,496 | 27 
3,282 1,479 1,727 1,931 2,651 38 361 23,269 | 28 
715,848 | 122,982 | 189,703 | 130,893 87,333 647 3,930 | 4,008,547 | 29 
16,673 2,220 2,014 2,023 2,801 2 1 30,634 | 30 
1,364 23 66 116 44 : m 1,633 | 31 
973,649 | 176,201 | 243,356 | 176,588 | 164, 656 352 o4 | 2,016,773 | 32 
1,244 1,178 328 294 491 a 1 4,445 | 33 
26, 922 3, 429 6,778 7,326 7,153 7 38 55,012 | 34 
4,738 528 1,052. 1,025 6, 066 9 8 16,044 | 35 
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In Table 7 are given for Canada and for the provinces the number of persons 
accredited to each of 33 specified religions. ‘The numbers of persons stating their 
preference for each of the principal religious bodies for the census years 1871-1931 
are given in Table 8, while corresponding percentage figures are presented in Table 9. 


8.—Religions of the People at each Decennial Census, 1871-1931. 


Religion. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 
Adventist. 66.5. sersee 6,179 lal 6,354 8,058 10,406 14,179 16,037 
Anelicantecc ae eee 494,049 574,818 646, 059 681,494 | 1,043,017 | 1,407,994 | 1,635,269 
Baptist) see cance hen ec 239,343 296,525 303, 839 318,005 382,720 421,731 443, 227 
Brethreny.65.0c. sks 2,305 8,831 11,637 8,014 9,278 11,580 13,410 
Buddhistasc ste nee - - ; - 10,407 10,012 11,281 15,708 
Christianwes-ceceees - - = 7,484 17,264 12,566 11,381 
Church of Christ...... = -|' - ~ - 3,740 10,213 — 
Christian Science...... - - - 2,619 5,073 13, 826 18,414 
@oniveranes ss. a. ee - - ~ 5,115 14,562 27,114 23, 983 
Congregationalist...... 21,829 26, 900 28,157 28, 293 34,054 30, 730 2 
Disciples of Christ.... - 20,193 12,763 14,900 11,329 9,367 5, 667 
Doukhobor........... - - ~ 8,775 10,493 12,648 14,910 
Evangelical Associa- 

TIONG nie See 4,701 - - 10,193 10,595 13,905 22,089 
Friends (Quaker)...... 7,345 6,553 4,650 4,100 4,027 3,149 2,289 
Greek Church........ 18 - - 15, 630 88, 507 169, 832 3 
Greek Catholic4...... - - - - - - 186,588 — 
Greek Orthodox...... - - - - = - 102,109 
Holiness Movement... - - - - = 3, 245 4,100 
International Bible ; 

Studentssy.ccce gerne - - - - - 6,678 13,419 
JO WISbas sabe us serae Tots 2,393 6,414 16,401 74,564 125,197 155, 592 
muthenanse: eneee er ae 37,935 46,350 63 , 982 92,524 229, 864 286,458 393, 950 
Mennonite (inc. Hut- 

terite)in ak eid. a 8. - - - 31,797 44,625 58,797 88, 768 
Methodisty-ucncatia 567,091 742,981 847, 765 916,886 | 1,079,993 | 1,159,458 2 
Mormoneeieecee. oe 534 - - 6,891 15,971 19,622 21,943 
No religion............ 5,146 2,634 - 4,810 26,027 21,739 20,468 
PARAM is ctcccon ote eke 1,886 4,478 - 15,107 11,840 6,778 4,994 
Pentecostal............ - ~ - - - 7,003 25,706 
Plymouth Brethren... 2,229 - - 3,040 3,438 6, 482 - 6,890 
Presbyterian.......... 544,998 676,165 HS SOAP 842,531 | 1,116,071 | 1,409, 407 870, 4962 
Protestant! eo .)...005 <> 10,146 6,519 oo 11,612 30,265 30, 754 23, 269 
Roman Catholic...... 1,492,029 | 1,791,982 | 1,992,017 | 2,229,600 | 2,833,041 | 3,389,636 | 4,098,547 
Salvation Army....... = - 13,949 10,208 18, 834 24, 733 30, 634 
United Church........ - - - - - - | 2,016,773 
Union Church......... - - - 29 633 8,728 2 
Wri terian eee pore: 2,275 2,126 ibs AER 1,934 3,224 4,926 4,445 
All other (various).... 27,008 21,382 36, 942 21,536 34,426 35, 846 59,454 
ZuO% BIVOR 66% sca sia'de 17,055 86, 769 . 89,355 43 , 222 32,490 19,354 16,044 

Totals........ 3,485,761 | 4,324,810 | 4,833,239 | 5,371,315 | 7,206,643 | 8,788,483 | 10,376, 786 


1Including Tunkers. 2 Practically all Methodists and Congregationalists, and a large number of 
Presbyterians united to form the United Church of Canada in 1925. 3The Greek Church of earlier 
censuses is represented in 1931 by the Greek Catholic and the Greek Orthodox Churches. 4 Formerly 
included with the Greek Church. 
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9.—Ratio per cent of Specified Denominations to Total Population in Census Years. 


Denomination. 


PSD Neh Oe iced waarciniave mse 


WIBCIDIGS so denies cise 


Eastern religions!,..... 
Evangelical........... 
Mriendsa: eases: s Sos 


Greek Catholic5....... 
Greek Orthodox...... 
Holiness Movement... 


International Bible 


MORMON] + fo case sss « 


PEA rise ere nc tevetencts 
‘Pentecostaly:.....i <0. <5 
Plymouth Brethren... 
Presbyterian.......... 
erovestant.s se sah. oss - 
Roman Catholic...... 
Salvation Army....... 
United Church........ 
Winters: opi 4.3 seek 
All other (various).... 
Not-2iven.s iin os ass 


Totals........ 


1921, 


1931. 


cococr ke COO pONW!] KS wokh 
co CO 


ooocooc OCOWrFSOS Cor Oo SCO CoO 
*) 


aang oOoow Ff wOO noe OD 


ean SS) 


1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 
p.c p.c p.c p.c p.c 

0-18 0-17 0-13 0-15 0-14 
14-17 13-35 13-37 12-69 14-47 

6-87 6-86 6-29 5-92 5:3 
0-07 0-20 0-23 0-12 0-13 
- - - 0-19 0-14 
= = = 0-13 0-23 
~ - - 0-10 0:20 
- - - 0-05 0-07 
0-63 0-62 0-58 0-53 0:47 
- 0:47 0-26 0-28 0-16 
= - - 0-16 0-15 
- - 0-19 0:29 0-39 
0-13 - - 0-19 0-15 
0-21 0-15 0-10 0-08 0-06 
- - - 0-29 1-23 
0-03 0-60 0-13 0-31 1-03 
1-09 1-06 1-32 1-72 3-19 
= - - 0:59 0-62 
16-27 17-11 17-54 17-07 14-98 
0:02 ~ = 0-13 0-22 
0-15 0-06 - 0-09 0-36 
0-05 0-10 0-56 0-28 0-16 
0-06 - - 0-06 0-05 
15-63 15-64 15-63 15-68 15-48 
0:29 0-15 0:25 0-22 0-42 
42-80 41-43 41-21 41-51 39-31 
- - 0-29 0-19 0-26 
0-07 0-05 0-04 0-04 0-04 
1-20 0-37 0-59 0-40 0-48 
0-49 2:07 1-66 0-80 0-45 


fT | | S| 


100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 100-00 


1 Rastern Religions include Confucians, Buddhists, Mohammedans, Shintos, Sikhs, Hindus. 


2 Included with Baptists in 1891. 
8 Practically all Methodists and Congregationalists, and a large number of Presbyterians united to 
form the United Church of Canada in 1925. 
4 The Greek Church is represented by the Greek Catholic and the Greek Orthodox Churches, 


5 Formerly included with the Greek Church, 


APPENDIX III. 


Statistics of Agriculture. 


Census Statistics.—At each of the seven decennial censuses of Canada taken 
since Confederation, statistics of the agricultural activities carried on throughout 
the country have been secured. The scope of these statistics has been extended 
from time to time and those of the census of 1931 omit few important phases of 
agriculture with which a census could deal successfully. In all the later censuses 
the statistics of number, acreage and condition of farms, the value of farm property, 
the acreage sown, the yield of crops, the value of that yield, the number of fruit 
trees and the production and value of fruit, the number and value of live stock, 
etc., have been collected on a basis which allows comparison between the different 
censuses. Among the extensions in the scope of the census of 1921 were such matters 
as the details of birthplace, age, length of residence in Canada and experience of 
farm operators, the chief items of farm expenditure, an attempt for the first time 
to obtain the quantities of vegetables grown for sale, a classification of live stock 
according to age, etc., the number and value of young animals raised on farms, 
and an enumeration of farm facilities, including tractors, automobiles, telephones 
and gas and electric lighting. The schedules for 1931 have been designed to secure 
more complete information on farm workers and farm population; the degree to 
which mechanization of farms is proceeding; and the proportion of crops sold or 
to be sold. As a result of these extensions, comparisons with future censuses will 
be on a much more detailed basis than in the past, and the trend of agricultural 
development will be seen with greater accuracy. The statistics of agriculture col- 
lected in the census of 1921, which are at present the latest published except as 
regards the Prairie Provinces, are given in full detail in Volume V of the census 
series, while a few of the most significant features showing the growth of the agricul- 
tural industry from 1871 to the present will be found on pp. xxvi-xxvii of the intro- 
duction to this Year Book, in the “Statistical Summary of the Progress of Canada’’. 
A census of the three Prairie Provinces was taken in 1926 in connection with the 
census of population of that year, the results being published for each of these 
provinces separately as Part II of the respective census reports.?, Censuses of these 
three provinces were also taken in 1906 and 1916. 

The results of the census of 1931 are now appearing in preliminary and mimeo- 
graphed form. In the following pages, where 1931 figures are quoted, the census 
has been relied on as far as the data are available. 


Crop-Reporting Service.—The voluntary crop-reporting service of the Dom- 
inion Government, which has been in operation since 1908, has for its object the 
issue of accurate, timely and independent reports on crop conditions through- 
out the Dominion: first, in the interests of the general body of Canadian farmers; 
secondly, for the information and guidance of other interests allied to and dependent 
upon agriculture (interests represented by statesmen, economists, bankers, grain 


1Revised under the direction of Dr. T. W. Grindléy, Chief of the Agricultural Branch, Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. This Branch is concerned with both primary and secondary statistics of agriculture, 
with the statistics of the production and distribution of agricultural commodities. The primary statistics 
relate mainly to the reporting of crop conditions, crop and live-stock estimates, values of farm lands, wages 
of farm labour, and monthly and annual prices received by farmers for their products. The secondary 
statistics relate to the marketing of grain and live stock and reports on the milling and sugar industries 
and cold-storage holdings. A list of the publications of this Branch is given in Chapter X XIX, Section 
I, under ‘‘Production’’. 

2For a comparison of some of the agricultural statistics of the census of 1926 with previous census figures, 
see pp. 271-273 of the 1929 Year Book. 
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dealers, transportation agents and others); and thirdly, for reporting to the Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome (to which Canada is an adhering country), in return for 
reports on the production of other countries and of world totals which influence 
prices and consequently affect the interests of Canada. A description of the crop- 
reporting service will be found in the Canada Year Book, 1925, p. 205. Supple- 
menting the monthly reports from crop correspondents, the Bureau issues telegraphic 
crop reports utilizing the services of agriculturists throughout the Dominion. For 
the Prairie Provinces, these are issued every week from the first of June to the first 
of September, while the reports on a Dominion-wide basis are issued every two weeks 
during the same period. The program of reports for 1932-33 is given in the Monthly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, January, 1932, pp. 34-36 and is also issued as 
a special leaflet. 

Annual Statistics.—In addition to the crop-reporting service, statistics of 
the areas under field crops and of the numbers of farm live stock are collected. 
These arrangements have been in force since 1918, and are carried out by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in co-operation with the Provincial Governments. 
The statistics are secured by simple schedules which are at present returned by 
about one-fourth of the farmers of Canada. They form the basis of the estimates 
for the whole of Canada, the totals being calculated according to the proportion 
which exists between the number of returns and the total number of farms. The 
results for wheat, oats, barley, rye and flax in the three Prairie Provinces are ready 
for publication in August, while the results for the remaining crops and for the 
numbers of farm live stock are published in December. ‘The areas, thus determined, 
when multiplied by the average yields per acre as reported by crop correspondents, 
form the basis of the total estimated production for each crop. 

The June schedule covers the areas sown to field crops, the numbers of live stock 
and poultry on hand and breeding and marketing intentions with regard to live 
stock and poultry. The December schedule contains the same items with the 
exception of field crop areas. 

In 1931, in eight of the provinces, the schedules were distributed and collected 
through the agency of the rural schools, under plans which have been found effective 
in securing a larger sample of the farms of the country than could be obtained in 
any other way. In British Columbia the schedules were sent direct to the farmer 
through the mail. . 

Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics.—Originally established in 
1908 as the “Census and Statistics Monthly”, but changed to its present title in 
April, 1917, this publication is now in its twenty-fifth year. It is the official organ 
not only for the monthly crop reports and annual statistics previously described, 
but also for statistics of dairying, fur farming, fruit, hives and honey, hops, tobacco, 
maple products, sugar beets, beet sugar, flax fibre, clover and grass seeds, exports, 
visible supplies, prices, values, foreign agriculture and other subjects in considerable 
variety. ) 

Presentation of Agricultural Statistics.—In the current edition of the 
Year Book, statistics of agriculture are presented under the following headings: 
(1) Agricultural revenue and wealth; (2) Acreage, yield and value of principal 
field crops, distribution of the wheat and oat crops etc.; (3) Farm live stock and 
poultry; (4) Fur farming; (5) Dairying; (6) Fruit production; (7) Special agricul- 
tural crops; (8) Farm labour and wages; (9) Prices of agricultural produce; (10) 
Agricultural statistics of the census; (11) Miscellaneous agricultural statistics; 
(12) World principal agricultural statistics. 
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Subsection 1.—Agricultural Revenue and Wealth. 


Revenue.—Table 1 shows under principal headings the gross agricultural 


revenue of Canada, by provinces, for the years 1927 to 1931. 


It is important to 


note that the figures represent gross values, as no distinction is made between crops 
used as materials for other kinds of production, such as the feeding of live stock, 
and no allowance is made for the costs of production. 


1.—_Estimated Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, by Provinces, 
1927-31. (‘000’’ omitted.) 


Item. 


Canada— 

HA GIATCEODS core at ot teen oe eae a, ee tee 

HAP animals ear tec Oe eee ee ete 
DaihysDlOGUCtS ck ons okie ne Conan ee 
Erutsandivevetablesserascceces oo eh eee eens 
PoultryaanGecos ieten cae sake ey Oooh ee 
HULAAn INNING ee eR eee ntocenies chee ee 
Maplemproducts?. si.cutrgt- cone eerie ae bee 
ST ODACCO tanec eae etic SO ee roe 


EV ONG Yarra rete ca reecans Creer at 


Prince Edward Island— 

Hieldcrops eta ee re cca. cece ears ee rene 

Maning animes 35a oes aes Se eae 
Dairy iproducts 2... wae eee aa ee 
Hruits:ang, veretabless. o. mcaacsancan aoe ateriee oe 
IPOUIEEY and C&SS 8a cote eee ce ere ate 
Furfaniniingsa steers ceca an eee re 
Cloveriandierass seed. e. eden 
Honey i. Bev. Cac tae Oe ea ee Oe 


Nova Scotia— 

Wield Crops: cc ston et etc etn ciae 

QP ANIMA Se. ee ee ere RI 8 sc cicce 
Dairy, Products: : oe sae ite ee eens oneal 
Hruits'and vesetablesecc.; cscs ess cece oscsceese. 
Poultryand eros we ahs ta oe coe s heastian 
UP ALII NG eee ee ee ere ak eee, oe eee 
Maple produets'ma22 ac asa: bad al ae 
Clovorandierass seedenc. cattre mica toa nicer 


New Brunswick— 

Bield: cropsss.. ofnaesser ee hoe ee ee 

Harn alimalsecers sacen tee ene eee ee 
LD RIFy “PLOGUets: eters. hme ae ee 
Fruitsiand veeetablest2..f.ce shoes neue 
Poultry. and Cl osierase ater bce ae aoe 
ur farming ss tits hse cote es eee oe eee 
Mapleproducts tases finance oe oO 
Clover and erass sced.ciseniss oe teeieieees 
HL onew.Se,. Seeks AP oe ta ance ee 


1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
$ $ $ $ as 
1,173,133] 1,125,003 948,981 662,041 425,065 
183 , 927 197,880) 207,317 166, 630 95,748 
4,108 5,099 4,470 2,311 1,644 
294, 874 297,625 291,743 272,458} 237,922 
46,027 48,756 46,398 40, 709 36, 234 
97,937 106, 653 107, 664 95,227 65,178 
4,798 6, 106 6,791 4,925 4,000 
4,935 5, 583 6,119 5,251 3,538 
9,112 6, 834 6,276 7,058 7,178 
321 509 393 371 179 
3,841 2,957 2,123 2,482 1,497 
2,937 8,015 2,806 2,584 2,058 
1,825,950) 1,806,020) 1,631,081) 1,262,047) 880,241 
13,421 12,444 16,940 10,973 6, 829 
2,122 2,353 2,405 2,212 990 
108 146 122 50 35 
3, 683 3, 804 2,955 2,686 2,364 
250 253 253 254 253 
1,529 1,637 1,523 1,461 992 
Twa 1,641 1,741 1,010 850 
39 18 35 43 4 
- 1 2 il 1 
225920 225297 29,5976 18, 690 12,318 
18,597 18, 824 20,945 16, 647 10,087 
3, 832 4,615 4, 687 4,186 2,264 
324 391 364 197 111 
11,895 11,802 11,464 10,601 9,541 
3,972 4,248 3,628 3,631 3,671 
1,583 1,761 1,905 1,819 1,351 
296 367 346 325 275 
28 59 56 36 26 
8 12 10 10 - 
6 6 i 7 9 
40,541 42,080 43, 412 37, 459 274,330 
18, 413 18,275 23, 835 18,554 10,651 
3,249 Stile) 3, 647 3, 746 3,185 
191 242 191 89 81 
9,641 8, 662 8, 734 8,338 7,337 
1,070 1,011 999 864 821 
1,744 1,835 1,720 1,714 1,411 
576 893 715 624 550 
30 32 38 20 21 
15 16 18 12 - 
19 17 22 11 10 
34, 948 34, 761 39,919 33,979 24, 067 


_—— $$. |_ —$——_________ |__| 


1For explanation of the methods used in estimating values, see the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural 


Statistics for March, 1927, pp. 81-84. 
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1.—Estimated Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, by Provinces, 


1927-31. 


Item. 


Quebec— 

WEI GPELODB cies ees nics shlsi sles 5 OE Ses eh eI 

PRIA TITMPULISTI Gc eet. fs oc 2's iota e <a cathoohts ace» 
PPPTIEVADEOUUOGS Mots cess siots cook Se os.'s Geeta non cos 
MIPNICANG VEPOTADIOS....iictsede.. se cuttecioe 6 ce 
PBN PE VZANONO LON Sel des oles SG VL Be sles sh ddee ee 
PH AGN Ns Bae Sac Stewie sissaa catia diaw eos ark 
NT A DIOMOEOCHICEOE beaten uccde shies Wicie'e wiser tates outa ated 
INS Ee Col. Sy) a ia ee same 20 RO ear 


ee ee er 


HAE VAOLOUUCUS ee ots shoe wha ek ne cae eRe bas 
SMI S ANC OPOLAD ICS i ciciaisjo:cloiels o.<:575'4)ollace’ sceroyohe «lee 
MPPEDIEVRANOUOL OR co.cc hc ovine veces ease tte'c oe ene 
RUST RLTARATIY a8 2 See 8 A ga Rpts Beinn henge nas oer 
BURT UB DOAICLO i cocker. cs.tus cna ale ao vivaeermsjale teens 
MRFICEO Me ea ect cscs aes ee oda 


ee 


Manitoba— 

Eee IRONS eto Nec a A> Sv. seierercacieciogis esa ok sae 

NGPIVINSLTIATIT AIS ON in cece ee ohn oho Cae oe isa sc 
NDT VeDEOGUCUSS © Neerc.. ace oe Otek Ok sins Gaels 
PLUGS ANG VOLCLADICS®..... coin osc bute oo obs tees es 
Nera ieA GAN SOO USE, ces. oc, varie nicauertcess «ches 
TMA etna. tise ina ss tcc Gts Care RRS Ss 
Clovorand erass seed 652525 cs otis sews se eceess 
JEON Zo Are Aon ell Soden eR, cae Orie ciel i eer iac yrs 


Saskatchewan— 

LECT Ie! Stroy cS ec See eo | ee a ae ne 

ME Ver AMIT AIS oa Mea 4, sis ays. 4: eri vino ele anciny a «ole aibve 
ID SYRE We era'aye he eee in SR: Aa, PPR eR de eer 
RESTA VELOtADICS, scabs so. sisal) oles isis ale 
Lerayiliney, bah ce Weyl = by ge Arran ee eRe he ee eee 
Pee PREAT TINET rates akevar evs Pe ae oe Oe ee Oe en 
lovensrne, erase'seed.-.,, 1. Sed. ae. ccieoteetek ees st 


Alberta— 

LS Ln! GEO E SR. ins, ESSE SAIS cae cree tah OP ea eR oe 

LDL SET cet 2) ees ee cr oe 
SNA TIUCUS Re Sere ies coe a ee Be Tee 
HrMMts N VESCtADIOCS.......-. 000 ecteccesscds sels 
PM UBVERNGUOP OS, | A528 5 oc o's Sale cin tines Ms ies 
MEM ATI st See eee ee es ce eA ee aes 
SHEMET AIG PTABS SOOO : 5,3 eva Wee cee waters woe slo 


38298—65 


(‘‘000’’ omitted )—continued. 


1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931 

$ $ $ $ $ 
144,273] 130,363} 153,664} 120,366 72,801 
33, 298 37,319 41,001 32,300 19,509 
1,281 1,367 1,320 745 534 
88, 527 93,116 86, 698 81,837 69,561 
7,555 7,577 7,974 6,30 6,140 
14, 861 16, 180 14,407 13,513 9, 243 
755 1,506 2,104 1,258 875 
3,106 3,604 4,767 3,612 1,817 
1,469 978 1,210 792 336 
270 151 115 89 154 
678 611 438 455 487 
296,073| 292,772) 313,698) 261,273) 181,457 
255,900} 243,768); 241,778) 179,919) 124,541 
72,896 75, 908 76,022 60, 738 33,175 
1,112 1,502 1,323 632 458 
115,126} 117,935] 115,757) 104,859 92,276 
18,344 19, 658 19,208 16,820 14,412 
41,296 45,993 44,773 41,461 29,491 
566 748 777 817 750 
1,772 1, 888 1,258 1,576 1,674 
7,556 5, 823 5,039 6,244 6,814 
321 509 393 371 179 
2,798 2,314 1,672 1,855 1,110 
890 1, 267 1,208 870 744 
518,577| 517,313} 509,208; 416,162] 305,624 
82,280} 113,492 78,919 52,975 24, 664 
13,044 14,172 14,367 11, 846 6, 868 
129 163 162 120 60 
17,781 17,597 14,404 15,238 13,715 
1,609 1,567 1,464 1,072 1,032 
7,210 7,272 8,920 7,998 5,237 
367 335 374 2638 200 
195 103 40 184 87 
960 751 822 910 516 
123,575), 155,452) 119,472 90, 606 52,379 
rR 348,586} 235,248) 135,695 66,101 
21,956 23,390 25,150 20,744 12,4384 
187 237 226 108 80 
24,449 21,331 23,125 21,228 18, 893 
2,701 2,737 1,850 2,047 2,036 
12,498 12,934 13, 454 10,121 6,934 
87 108 127 152 125 
305 260 50 85 10 
105 78 74 108 73 
410,293} 409,661} 299,304) 190,288] 106,686 
272,743) 220,786] 157,254) 110,284 96,907 
27,952 29,322 32,271 24,422 14,426 
633 794 519 250 228 
16,521 14,980 18,928 17,881 15,914 
1,770 1,858 1,800 1,423 1,411 
10,093 9, 867 11,880 10,147 5, 883 
216 289 340 303 275 
130 ee 176 171 83 
60 67 78 99 92 
330,118] 278,040) 223,246) 164,980) 135,219 
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1.—Estimated Gross Annual Agricultural Revenue of Canada, by Provinces, 
1927-31. (‘‘000’’ omitted)—concluded. 


Item. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
British Columbia— 

iClaCropss. cok eee tros ans patie tee a, Tee hore Ie aie 19,501 18,465 20,398 16,628 12,484 
Marm animals, Sap ste coke aot eile ee 5,578 7,023 7, 167 6,436 2,896 
WOO THEA jc arcts Lee ci eae AR thc EASE, ee 143 257 243 120 57 
TAIL Y PLOGUCtSI Es Hee sac atererec act eee ee aol 8,398 9,678 9,790 8,321 
ruitsand vegetablesic. ..c% sechs. sce ee 8, 756 9, 852 9,222 9,360 6,458 
Poultryzand Geass sere oer nee tind ease TR S974 9, 082 6, 993 4,636 
Burfar ming)? ee ec eee. ee tee 164 219 267 173 100 
TODACCOMA, oc ee bs eee eee oe ee fe 87 33 27 22 28 
Cloverand 2grassiseeds... ese ccs ane ee 82 6 33 49 
ONGY I, sche eos CRE eae epee Aah trees Pe! 247, 158 123 126 
WotalS (2s eee eee 48, 902 53, 644 56,849 49,678 35,155 


1Including Yukon Territory. 


Table 1 shows that in 1931 the estimated agricultural revenue of Canada was 
$880,241,000 as compared with $1,262,047,000 in 1930, $1,631,081,000 in 1929, 
$1,806,020,000 in 1928 and $1,825,950,000 in 1927. The total for 1931 shows a 
decrease of $381,806,000 or 30-3 p.c. as compared with 1930. The decrease, 
while mainly due to field crops, was general all along the line, tobacco being the 
only item to show an increase. 

Comparing the provinces for 1931, Ontario leads with a total revenue of 
$305,624,000, and the provinces next in order are: Quebec, $181,457,000; Alberta, 
$135,219,000; Saskatchewan, $106,686,000; Manitoba, $52,379,000; British 
Columbia, $35,155,000; Nova Scotia, $27,335,000; New Brunswick, $24,067,000 
and Prince Edward Island, $12,318,000. 


Wealth.—Table 2 shows approximately, by provinces, the gross agricultural 
wealth of the Dominion in 1931. 


2.—Estimated Gross Agricultural Wealth of Canada, by Provinces, 1931. 
(‘000’’ omitted.) 


Imple- : Animals Agri- 
Province. Lands. |Buildings. ae woe Poultry. Fur parlent Total. 
chinery. Farms. | duction. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ps) islands... .- 28,476 17,289 6, 870 On023 794 1,500 12,318 Pe, 
Nova Scotia....... 49,155 Ca gl Wis 10,146 12,607 1,044 750 27,335 152,210 
New Brunswick... oT? 45,158 13,545 12,822 Pehs6 1,000 24 , 067 158, 840 
Quebec.f ts ce se: 546,666) 285,530} 111,940 88, 473 6,657 3,000 181,457] 1,223,723 
Ontariowee 808, 124 491,330 169, 954 151,904 155.551 3,000 305,624) 1,945,487 
Manitobae.ccs..... 315,245 113,005 67,848 36,825 3,659 750 52,379 589,711 
Saskatchewan..... 877, 042 216,398 176,676 76,213 5,837 900 106, 686]. 1,459, 752 
Aliperta went cae: 523, 221 121, 765 98 , 814 67,229 4,881 1,100 135,219 952,229 
British Columbia... 107,020 41,036 9,379} 16,704 3,579 1,000 35,155 213, 873 
Totals........ 3,316,061] 1,382,684) 665,172) 468,300 43,138 13,000 7 880, 240] 6,768,595 


The values of buildings, lands, implements and machinery for the census 
year 1921 were considerably more than the values previously used in these cal- 
culations, which were based upon the census of 1911. The increase for the three 
items during the decade amounted to $1,115,986,000. There has, however, un- 
doubtedly been a fall in the value of land during the latest ten years, consequent 
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upon the fall in the prices of agricultural products and live stock, and there may 
also have been some changes in the values of buildings, machinery and implements, 
but to what extent it is impossible to state until the results of the 1931 census are 
available. The estimates collected from crop correspondents of the value per acre 
of land, including buildings, show a drop in the value of land per acre from $40 
in 1921 to $37 in 1929 and to $32 in 1930, resulting from decreases in most of the 
provinces. The rates of change thus shown have been applied to the census data, 
with the result that the census figure of $3,702,370,000, the value of land in 1921, 
becomes $3,316,061,000 as the estimated value in 1931. 


Altogether, the gross agricultural wealth of Canada for 1931 may be estimated 
at $6,768,595,000, as compared with $7,384,239,000 in 1930. The decrease of 
$615,644,000 or about 8 p.c. is due both to decreased yields and to lower prices 
for everything produced by the farmer, live-stock raiser and fur farmer. 


Subsection 2.—Acreage, Yield and Value of Field Crops. 


The Chief Field Crops of the Last Twenty Years.—In Table 3 will be 
-found a summary statement of the acreage, yield and value of wheat, oats, barley, 
rye, buckwheat, flaxseed, potatoes, hay and clover and alfalfa for the latest 10 years. 
Comparative figures back to 1908, given at pp. 230-232 of the 1929 Year Book, 
indicate the recent growth of Canadian agriculture. In particular may be noted 
the tripling of the wheat crop, the almost doubling of the oat crop, the tripling of 
- the barley crop, the thirteen-fold increase in the rye crop, the 40 p.c. addition to 
the hay and clover crop and the seven-fold increase in the alfalfa crop within the 
past 23 years, disregarding the 1931 crops which do not, by any means, represent 
- maximum yields; all these crops have attained higher levels of yield in intervening 
and in immediately preceding years. On the other hand, the acreage and yield of 
the potato crop have not shown a wide variation throughout the period, presumably 
because this crop is produced mainly for home consumption. . Those who desire 
figures for earlier years will find certain information on acreage, yield and value 
on page xxvi of the Statistical Summary of Progress. 


3.—Area, Yield and Value of Principal Crops Grown in Canada, 1922-31.! 


Yield Average 

Crop and Year. — Area. per Total Price Total 

= Acre. Yield. |per bush.| Value. 

000 000 $ 000 

Wheat— acres bush. bush. $ 
pepo. Oo) APRS Bee © a al aa 2ewAlo 17:8 399, 786 0-85 339,419 
Lo ett ate TART, 5 Os sete tots oe bots sem: ole ae 21, 886 21-7 474,199 0-67 316,995 
WOME 2 OS he i 2 ae I ee en es 22,056 11-9 262,097 1-22 320,362 
Meee on. hs We Meta Tak ck ee ocala ayer ie abe wae 20, 790 19-0 395,475 1-23 487,736 
LDR Ss 2 SIRE ty 8 ity SRC i glk a Coy Be 22,896 17-8 407,136 1-09 442,221 
TELY, on Sia Me SSE SRE oe cae ae See 22,460 21-4 479, 665 1-00 477,791 
UES ok SS Be Sa Se ee cease eee 24,119 23-5 566, 726 0-80 451, 235 
CE og URS | SS MERRY es SEE eR, A 25, 25D 12-1 304,520 1-05 319,715 
OI late BS ee Se eS ree aie ean 24,898 16-9 420,672 0-49 204, 693 
OLE oan ig nC Ie a etre, Sai Mar aE 26,115 11:6 804, 144 0-38 117,080 
Oats— _. 

a ecg SR SR 1 ee ie oO Rem 14,541 33°8 491,230 0:38 185,455 
ener ay ON Meters Oo te EL. Seton ee eg 14,388 39°3 563, 998 0:33 184, 857 
CED o 3 Oe, Ue Rk. co wlaty we AR Ae le Aiton Dek 14,491 28-0 405,976 0-49 200, 688 
OS oc | SR aes ale Se feel ae Os 12,556 32-0 402,296 0:42 167,171 
fle Diy. age 8 as Ee es eo ee Si 2 eee 12,741 30-1 383,416 0-48 184,098 
CU 2 ES, ee eas See ae ae 13,240 33-2 439,713 0-51 225,879 
heathen, omic aie ie IE 2 ae Se ee 2 lewd 34-4 452,153 0-47 210,956 
OE) 1 aca, Gan a i Bi ke ot Rie a ok 12,479 22-7 282, 838 0-59 168,017 
EE 39, SSS ae ae Ee See 13,259 31-9 423,148 0-24 102-919 
Pass SR ROL ae ee a i eee ee Beenie 25-5 328, 278 0-24 77,970 


For footnote see end of table, p. 1029. 
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3.—Area, Yield and Value of Principal Crops Grown in Canada, 1922-31'!—continued. 


Crop and Year. 


8),8.)0,\ 9/5001) eile’: |¢ 6" 6! ole. 9) b¥piG © 8! WS eA 6 9, 6 wel w ope Tet ARMs (o 16, wh) eee 


We °, 0) 0 0: 056) 'o 08 ves 9 6. U6 0 6, » ee 60 6 4 oe pie ets 0 se 6 8 3 88 


Wei ce a rallele) w.el.u elie! 6a Ce, 6s \6) @ # sls) \e oje)p ae ale) é mie ieiiel siete asl ¢ 
99,000 8) 0) SLie (B/ erie 4) :4),'3, "w/e 19/08, §: 16) (Les 16h.) ele! 'e) «. elit !-al''6\ie .0/ ni /atniin/te! 6.3 
er 1e) (ee) (6 16 Te! [6 1 e106) 6, 5; 06 te alle bie (@. elle! ¢)ie/ le) 's)te ati) a)'s' wl'e es) eb) ath (6) "5 
S| $s NG iuPhiS wt fe! "eh 9! ej m\c4 461. © 8) .0) (01 ple wae aloha he, ahs a\fe {sine [o)cuel (ey wiisicel.e) a 


© wo liali@-e) aee.@ eve ol6lana).ee ine. lwlel's is\,e\\e.6\'e 018 616) 0. allele (ous re kn) ie! 0 


S)s RTS Ae .¢ © <//e\(exe gieneiielie diel elie (0) 6 ele © 9 m/s vi «(0)» w)'s © 16) 416) «he lei 
oTeiminel 01 9:.0/.6 °¢ i619 (0) esi m She et eile. wlelvi'e (etoile) ei x idvele s)eialfe,isi ees leone 
#wie01,0) 06.00.80) ee feiele) sielsie, «, «ale @ (e 16.4)16 60 wic:'s 8) a me, sie eis 086 
aati @r7e) (0) (6! £6) [6 6. '# ce) \e cel aye lp ie a) (361 '@) 191s) 9/10) (9),0 6) fo)/a\ 0) a8 Biles) e\imum ce) elie 
oiajels elie" 0!.¢ a6, 'o (a) eiialie, 8B eile) 0.4) 91s, 68) 4.8 u ©. 6 fe del @) 558) elie. ‘ella: 


Bie 6heels) © ‘s! (0 p66 she’ 0) 9 61616 (p16 (6) @miXe TO )e, 98) 0-6 (0) 9 © 14) el eke sige 
S wipse a, 6 10-5 4 6 Ole O19n6 eeielielehel eles Sele) 0) a) 6.5 eis) wlelshe Sele: «ss 
41a sike OES 4. 616 W eee eee) apiece. eae) wi6 ie ete ‘Sse eA Pde) @ eleiaie.s. © “sl 
ee ee eee ee ee eee etre teres eee serereesesrerteesce 
Ce eC er rd 
Ow ale 1) © 210 6 © ae 60) 86 © oie @ 6a lee) ee 0) @ 6:08, ehele se «) ©1016, ara 


For footnote see end of table,"p. 1029. 
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co — 
vo) H= CO Cr CO © CO ST NTF 00 
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co 
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mn 


Ph eh fk fa fk fk ek ek fk ed 
be ey te. Oe. Ce toe ee ee 
~I 
o 


000 

tons. 

14, 488 
14,845 
14,960 
14,962 
14, 058 
17,370 
16,515 
15, 833 
16,397 
13, 960 


Soo SiS So © So 
DOD Om Cros ee P 
ADCDOBONWONWD 


SOS: 99 SOS SiO 
NOwwonNornNor ot 
COCO rR ONAN OO OO 


coococcocococ”ceo 
Sia © © 09 CO 00 00 CO OO 
SCOR WON OOH 


CONF RH HH RH 
TOW Cro wOOonIAT 
© BH 00 O Ob) Or aT DO 


per cwt. 


0-83 


0-43 » 


per ton. 
13-46 
10-97 
11-07 
10-35 
12-13 
10-41 
10-37 
11-65 
9-83 
7-62 
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3.—Area, Yield and Value of Principal Crops Grown in Canada, 1922-31'— concluded. 


Yield Average 
Crop and Year. Area. per a ae Price Total 


Acre. per Bush. Value. 

oe ee “i 225 ae. — 2 hae i al 

000 000 000 

acres. tons. tons. per ton. $ 

Alfalfa— 

DD c triore MOM Mets OME ay ePCAG /afsi cs, Soo hen ay ore. 8 ueseiBue ote. 6s 306 2-65 806 12-77 10,295 
IAS Che RS er iis enema aa toe ee 391 2-65 1,029 11-58 11,914 
MI. Sates Pep RMECN Ee creas taste eats Re dere aN SeIee-ave a. 474 2-65 1,257 11-70 14,705 
TEESE FoR DTT Sees eerie cn dn Berne Wee Crane ae ee 637 2-48 1,582 12-72 20,120 
NON a Mette ASI i aie A SS cs a tac wn oe 837 2:46 2,061 13-30 27,414 
pee ponte ee) Scttts Sees 2 GPRS OAR, aosotedere 910 2°37 2,157 12-03 25,946 
Sao eee MME ah os aR Nee i oes optic the NIGMS Gla aees- + 854 2°35 2,010 11-51 23,138 
BAD ascoe, SP a ema een eon en 799 2°30 1,835 12-63 23, 183 
BO Oe a lea AES. GR BER seas oe 744 2-20 1,640 12-12 19,877 
It OMe MME ENE! rs Doe Okey, Soi d ici ca tia ob each 537 2-50 1,342 10-37 13,917 


1Comp3rative figures for the years 1908-20 are given in the Canada Year Book, 1929, pp. 230-232. 
The total value of wheat for 1912 should be $139,090,000 instead of the $19,090,000 shown on p. 230 of the 
1929 Year Book, the error being due to the dropping out of a figure. 


Total Areas and Values, 1926-1931.—Table 4 shows for Canada and the 
provinces, over stated years, the total estimated areas and values of field crops, 
Table 5 the field crops of Canada compared as to quantity and value for 1930 and 
1931, and Table 6 the areas, yields and values of the principal field crops in 
Canada, by provinces, for the years 1929-31. 


4.—Total Area and Value of Field Crops in Canada, 1926-31.! 


Province. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
acres acres acres acres acres acres 
COTO Ea ce en a ait: 56,097,836} 56,172,310) 59,351,811) 61,207,034) 62,214,670} 57,964,056 
[2A LEMS PLES hie Rea ee ee 519,693 533, 463 540,619 545, 763 567,180 494,351 
INGVASSCObIGcs: Fotos uke 712,027 OZE1Z7 714,047 731,354 735, 900 508, 269 
New Brunswick........... 891,631 889,277 900,376 908, 659 911,490 804, 167 
CUTE STO | Reet ee Ran ee 6, 867, 200 6,877, 900 6, 893,000 7,051,605 7,342,400 5,681,062 
Cine 5 Ah a) DO ne a 10,434,401) 10,305,045 10,357, 960} 10,020,294} 10,009,200 9,064, 649 
MeRIODA hss cscs. ows ote 6,199,008 5, 968, 983 6,744, 467 6, 687, 163 6, 794, 700 5, 708, 889 
Saskatchewan............. 19,388,609} 19,527,971] 21,063,678] 22,420,232} 22,868,300) 21,769,639 
JASHLSTS) BLES ie ar a 10,705,948} 10,971,761] 11,727,830) 12,482,595} 12,561,400) 13,500,731 
British Columbia,..'...... 379,319 395, 783 409, 834 409,369 424,100 432,299 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
TE ts an 1,104,983,100)1,173,133,600]1,125,003,000| 948,981,400) 662,040,900) 425,065,100 
OUD Gh lc a 17,079,500) 13,420,800] 12,444,000] 16,940,400} 10,973,000 6, 828, 700 
ROWE COUR. 60s. cee ces 22,648,600} 18,597,000} 18,824,000) 20,945,000} 16,646,500) 10,087,000 
New Brunswick........... 23,338,000} 18,413,500] 18,275,000] 23,835,000} 18,554,000) 10,651,000 
BIO Oe Ge ici ols) « avec cies 139,263,000] 144,273,000] 130,363,000) 153,664,000] 120,366,000] 72,801,000 
COREG ts Fie wd oa ced 261,264,000] 255,900,000] 243,768,000) 241,778,000} 179,919,000} 124,541,000 
Manitoba..... Beis nas one 111,937,000} 82,280,000} 113,492,000} 78,919,000) 52,975,000) 24,664,000 
Saskatchewan............ 309,128,000} 348,005,000] 348,586,000} 235,248,000) 135,695,000} 66,101,400 
MMESTIUAY co, 5 ath Sse oso oes 202,149,000} 272,743,300] 220,786,000} 157,254,000) 110,284,400} 96,907,000 
British Columbia.... <p ops 18,176,000} 19,501,000} 18,465,000} 20,398,000) 16,628,000) 12,484,000 


1For earlier figures see pp. xxvi—xxvii of the introduction to this volume. 
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5.—Field Crops of Canada, compared as to Quantity and Value, 1930 and 1931. 
(‘‘000’’ omitted.) 


Due to Due to 
Actual in at Actual Increase (+) Higher (+) pei (+) 
Field Crop. Value, pre Value, Dorcas or 
1931. 1930 1930. (_). |Lower (—) Suinliene= ) 
Deke Prices. Quantities. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Wilkes Gago Aon asta etn eee 117,080 149,031 204, 693} — 87,613) — 31,951} — 55, 662 
OStoaeen. Preeaere ante 77,970 78,787 102,919) — 24,949} — 817|— 24,132 
Barley eer tee ae eens 17,465 13,477 27, 254| — 9, 789|-+- 3, 988) — TBACLE 
Rive see co tangs teres ane 1,476 1,064 4,402) — 2,926)/-+ 412|— 3,338 
PEQSs eT. dike ecm 1,155 2,014 3, 487| — 2,332|— 859} — 1,473 
Beans ire ai oe tne 873 2,878 3,261} — 2,388) — 2,005) — 383 
iBuckwihea tierce i aeeee oe 3, 299 4,322 7,124)— 3, 825| — 1,023} — 2,802 
Mixedtorains) sce ioe sere ne 14, 453 16,561 18,435} — 3, 982) — 2,108) — 1,874 
d BES ecteveyo Pe noth ide Mewre Bs Sek Dele mh 2,025 2,411 4,741|— 2,716; — 386} — 2,330 
Com fowhuskine see 2,253 AOA 5,054| — 2,801) — 2,468] — 308 
Potatocset en fst ee tar 22,359 43, 413] 39, 858] — 17,499} — 21,054)+ 3,555 
‘RGVIMIDSyebCee. antec ee 8, 089 12,928 18, 180} — 10,091} — 4,834] — SADA 
Hay andicloviera. esterase 106,343 a Bea 161, 122) — 54,779| — 30, 884] — 23,895 
Graney. terres eee: 22,130 24,315 21,254)+ 876) — 2,185)+ 3,061 
PUEDES og Mlhn eer MN ale, SOR 13,917 16, 265 19,877|— 5,960] — 2,348] — 3,612 
Heddencorn ans se: 11,371 14,124 17, 142} — 5,771} — 2, 753) — 3,018 
PUCAT Dem tsscee soe ec as 2,807 3, 153 3, 238] — 431|— 346| — 85 
Wotals-43: 2a hose: 425, 065 526, 686 662,041)—  2386,976|— 101, 621 — _ 135,355 
Increase or decrease......... - - — |— 35-8 p.c.J— 15:4 p.c.}— 20:4 p.c. 


6.—Area, Yield and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, by Provinces, 1929-31. 


Yeee Total | | Breese eartosal 
. ota rice ota 
Field Crop. Year. Area. Pin Yield. por ‘Valie: 
Bushel. 
acres bush. bush $ $ 
Canada— 

Wb Gaiee. ce Seer tensat ncn. begins: 1929 25,255, 002 12-1 304,520,000 1-05 319,715,000 
1930 24,897,900 16-9 420,672,000 0:49 204, 693, 000 

1931 26,114, 650 11-6 304, 144,000 0:38 117,080,000 

Oaterey. cok Berm aa oe ee 1929 12,479,477 227. 282, 838, 300 0-59 168,017,000 
1930 13, 258, 700 31-9 423,148,000 0-24 102,919,000 

1931 12,871,341 25-5 328, 278,000 0-24 77,970,000 

Banley: 2.4.72 bee oes ee 1929 5,925,542] 17-3 102,313,300 0-59] - 60,505, 000 
1930 5,558, 700 24-3 135, 160,200 0-20 27,254,000 

1931 3, 768, 269 17-9 67,382, 600 0-26 17,465,000 

Ha eves ene usin cr Rees 1929 664, 193 14-7 9,775,000 0-84 8,188,000 
1930 1,091,000 15-6 16,321,000 0-19 3, 182,000 

1931 598,511 6:5 3,873,000 0-28 1,079,000 

DELO IV.O 9a tein ora een eae 1929 aco 10°3 3,385, 500 0-86 2,907,000 
1930 357, 050 16-0 5,697,500 0-21 1,219,500 

1931 179 , 023 8-1 1,449,000 0:27 . 897,000 

All) “Eyes... AiheR Ae ee 1929 991,944 13:3 13,160,500 0-84 11,095,000 
1930 1,448,050 15-2 22,018,500 0-20 4,401,500 

| 1931 Tiki, O04: 6-8 5,322,000 0-28 1,476,000 

‘ t : 

PGaSsictenc hich ne eee 1929 125,194 15-8 1,979,800 2-06 4,079,400 
1930 129,410 18:3 2,370, 600 1-47 3,487,000 

1931 83,148 16-5 1,370,000 0-84 1,155,000 

Beans 2" a 5. ee eee 1929 86, 290 17-3 1,491,300 3°30 4,920,000 
1930 98 , 680 14-6 1,438, 600 ok 3, 261,400 

1931 80, 659 15-7 1,267,900 0-69 873,400 

BUG Ww Cait yr skastaeeieaee ateee 1929 515, 976 20-3 10,470, 100 0-94 9,867,000 
1930 490,300 22-2 10, 903 , 300 0-65 7,124,000 

1931 323,103 20:6 6,649, 700 0-50 3,299,000 
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6.—Area, Yield and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, by Provinces, 1929-31— 


Field Crop. 


Canada—concluded. 


MEISOGAPTAINS Marea ais x. sre bigeraes 


URGE, A ies cians tee 


Corn for husking 


Potatoes 


Turnips,etc 


Hay and clover 


Fodder corn 


LS TS ae a eee eee 


Sugar beets 


Prince Edward Island— 


5 LTS Res ae 


BAAOROTAING Wit eds ose a reese 
TID eS yt ste oes se Kew 


PETE O GC ie ives 'e,« <tc ectee sia 


ee ed 


Ce eC ee re 


rs 


ee ee ee ny 


Ce ee 


Average 
Price 
per 
Bushel. 


continued. 
Yield 
Area per 
Acre 
acres bush 
1,118,649 32-0 
1,201,400 36-9 
1,186,877 33-2 
382,359 5-4 
581,800 8-7 
627,430 4-1 
152,055 34-1 
161,400 36-1 
130, 808 41-5 
cwt. 
543,727 73°4 
571,300 84-4 
583, 947 90-0 
205, 455 176-3 
225,930 181-8 
154,147 191-0 
tons. 
10,560,101 1-50 
10,618, 200 1-54 
8,532,369 1-64 
798,951 2-30 
744, 000 2-20 
537,410 2-50 
422,848 7-86 
426,400 8-15 
341,717 8-38 
1, 647,095 1-27 
1,798,000 1-76 
1,800,000 2-00 
43,464 8-37 
52,500 8-97 
50, 647 9-06 
bush. 
27,057 16-7 
26,500 18-3 
20,291 16-2 
170, 105 32-5 
174, 700 32-7 
149, 059 32-2 
5,870 24-7 
5,400 28-0 
ah ins 22-8 
211 20-0 
280 20-0 
3,091 ~22°3 
2,700 27-0 
1,868 26-6 
28,045 32-3 
30, 600 37-3 
21,903 32-5 
cewt. 
42,500 89-9 
45,700 105-0 
54,272 90-0 
11,116 284-4 
13,500 300-0 
8,512 211-0 


35,753, 700 
44,276,000 
39,431,000 


2,060, 400 
5,069, 000 
2,565,000 


5,183,000 
5,826,000 
5,426, 000 
cwt. 
39, 930,000 
48, 241,000 
52,305,000 


36, 228,000 
41,064,000 
29,371,000 
tons. 

15, 833, 000 
16,397,000 
13,960,000 


1,835,000 
1,640,000 
1,342,000 


3,322,300 
3,475,700 
2,864,900 


2,099, 000 
3, 159,000 
3,613,000 


364,000 
471,000 
459, 000 


bush. 
452,000 
485, 000 
328,000 


5,524,000 
5,712,000 
4,800,000 


145,000 
151,000 
85,000 


4,200 
5, 600 


68 , 900 
73,000 
49,700 


906, 000 
1,141,000 

712,000 
cwt. 
3,820,000 
4,799,000 
4,884,000 


3,161,000 
4,050,000 
1,796,000 


ROO wOHEM wR 


He CO wwe NON co = CO “Ibo om 


per cwt. 


Coo Coors OCOrFR CON COSCO 
He Or 4H CO Or 


i=) 
bo 
co 


per ton. 
11-65 


per bush. 
1-59 


(+) Ter) 
ke bo 


Co Or So Om Lo ten} 


Haws ano no 


oor (JC) 


per ¢c 


SOS SCOR, COS COM HY OS 
<> © Wan 


now 
oor 


27,227,000 
18,435,000 
14,453,000 


4,898,000 
4,741,000 
2,025,000 


5,469,000 
5,054,000 
2,253,000 


63,372,000 
39,858,000 
22,359,000 


19,062,000 
18, 180,000 
8,089,000 


184,528,000 © 
161, 122,000 
106,343,000 


23, 183,000 
19,877,000 
13,917,000 


15,265,000 
17,142,000 
11,370,700 


25,287,000 
21,254,000 
22,180,000 


2,492,000 
3,238,000 
2,807,000 


719,000 
437,000 
279,000 


3,591,000 
1,828,000 
1,392,000 


148,000 
94,000 
43,000 


8,400 
10,000 


73,000 
47,000 
25,000 


680, 000 
434,000 
235,000 


6,074,000 
3,119,000 
1,221,000 


1,296,000 
1,418,009 
359,09) 
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6.—Area, Yield and Value of Principal Field silat in Canada, by Provinces, 1929-31— 
continued. 


Spake nee 
: rice ota 
Field Crop. per Value 
Bushel. 
$ $ 
Prince Edward Island—conc. per ton. 
Hay and clover............. sf 12-29 4,326,000 
10-00 3,530, 000 
9-00 3,267,000 
HOCGEMCOMN: Werner nae 4-00 25,000 
7-00 56,000 
4-50 7,700 
Nova Scotia— per bush. 
WHY CAG IN. 3&1 Set PR oe wieees OA 1-72 163,000 
1-00 104,000 
0-88 44,000 
Oats eens ete? 3. Seed 0-87 3,065,000 
0-55 2,127,000 
0-50 1,453,000 
Barley We. 4 ee on cc nae 1-16 339, 000 
0-70 217,000 
0-63 139,000 
SPLINE TYCO Meee ee eee 1-40 4,000 
1-00 4,500 
IPOAG A sfavlcs eases cs eee 2-91 40,000 
2-00 30,000 
IBGANS fon aoa setacicett se 3-84 157,000 
3-10 152,000 
Buckwheat....50:5... b07, 202,000 
0-80 146,000 
0-78 69,000 
Mixed grains: 20000 7 Pere 1-15 182,000 
0:65 101,000 
0-50 65,000 
per cwt. 
IPOtatoes: 242. Soe ene: ee 1-37 3,935,000 
0-80 2,670,000 
0-50 973,000 
POT IIPSS OEC;, MO le ssn Se 0-60 2,072,000 
0-40 1,125,000 
0-30 673,000 
per ton. 
Hayeand clovienien. as a.neene 12-25 10,731,000 
11-50 9,879,000 
10-00 6, 640, 000 
Hodder cornea. ee 5-00 55,000 
7-00 91,000 
6-00 31,000 
New Brunswick— per bush. 
heats cay. ee oh ee 1-87 . 814,000 
1-00 186,000 
0-86 122,000 
Ot ea meget UN ent dean, Car te 0-79 5,205,000 
0-40 2,898,000 
0-38 2,553,000 
Barley. «2. ee es 0-99 256,000 
0-60 192,060 
0-53 151,000 
SPRING yOu me ane een eee ee 1-40 11,000 
1-00 7,000 
OAS Si die sae SPRL ois nk ORE 2-75 80,000 
2-10 80,000 
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6.—Area, Yield and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, by Provinces, 1929-31— 


Field Crop. 


Mixed OTAING Ve esse suc. od. 


OUALOC Sec aik re eit oe oe eee 


MAIKOC OTAING. oof ec esc awe 


Tei oo ie 


RIES Met eet oie e/a. « oo aleaeparas 


continued. 
Yield 
Area per 
Acre 
acres bush 
1,515 18-2 
1,860 19-6 
826 18-2 
44,533 23-9 
45,200 28-6 
41,637 17-2 
4,055 32-0 
4,000 38-6 
1,938 28-8 
cwt. 
455219 102°8 
48,000 121-9 
59, 263 107-0 
13,790 196-5 
13,600 220-0 
8,898 247-0 
tons. 
559, 203 1-32 
549, 200 1-49 
457,571 1-66 
3,136 9-90 
3,700 11-00 
bush. 
58, 266 17-1 
58, 700 18-0 
40,499 19-7 
1,826,042 26-0 
1,899, 800 26-6 
1,680,525 28-2 
154,016 22-8 
156, 700 23-5 
95,279 25-7 
10,954 15-8 
17,500 ied 
5,456 15-7 
34,806 (15-5 
38, 200 14-6 
16,358 15-5 
16, 731 lige 
24,100 17-3 
4,150 18-9 
159,707 21-9 
156, 900 23-2 
94, 664 22-2 
134,500 26-4 
143, 700 26-1 
107,903 24-9 
2,996 12-1 
5,300 9-6 
1,529 10-2 
32,055 22-9 
31,400 21-6 
6,313 25-4 
cwt. 
162,411 95-0 
165, 800 81-4 
- 144,421 117:0 


36,000 
15,000 


1,064, 100 
1,293,000 
714,600 


129, 600 

154,000 

56,000 
ewt. 
4,646,000 
5, 853, 000 
6,341,000 


2,710,000 
2,992,000 
2,198,000 
tons. 
736, 000 
818,000 
760,000 


31,000 
40,700 


bush. 
995,000 
1,050,000 
798,000 


47,475,000 
50, 635, 000 
47, 223,000 


3,512,000 
3, 678,000 
2,449,000 


173,500 
309, 000 
86,000 


539, 000 
556, 000 
254,000 


286, 000 
416,000 
78, 000 


3,495,000 
3,635,000 
2,102,000 


3,552,000 
3,752,000 
2,687,000 


36, 400 
51,000 
16,000 


733,000 
677,000 
160,000 
ewt. 
15,429,000 
13,491,000 
16,897,000 


Average 
Price 
per 
Bushel. 


per cwt. 
1-35 
0-65 
0-25 


0:50 
0-30 
0-20 
per ton. 
12-16 
11-25 
7-00 


4-00 
6-00 


per bush. 
1-63 


0-95 
0-77 


0-76 
0-47 
0:38 


1-07 
0-65 
0:56 


1:47 
0-75 
0-70 


per cwt. 
1-28 
0-95 
0-51 


103,000 
110,000 
29,000 


1,022,000 
840,000 
429,000 


143,000 
92,000 
22,000 


6,272,000 
3,804,000 
1,585,000 


1,355,000 
898, 000 
440,000 


8,950,000 
9,203,000 
5,320,000 


124,000 
244,000 


1,622,000 
998, 000 
614, 000 


36,081,000 
23,798,000 
17,945,000 


3,758,000 
2,391,000 
1,371,000 


255,000 
232,000 
60, 000 


1,590,000 
1,168,000 
371,000 


1,058,000 
1,040, 000 
142,000 


3,635,000 
2,654,000 
1,219,000 


3,374,000 
2,439,000 
1,397,000 


92,000 
110,000 
32,000 


1,019,000 
677,000 
147,000 


19,749,000 
12,816,000 
8,617,000 
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6.—Area, Yield and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, by Provinces, 1929-31— 


continued. 
: Average 
Yield . 
: Total Price Total 
Field Crop. Year. Area. pe Weald per Aas 
: Bushel. 
acres. cwt. cwt. per cwt. $ 
Quebec—concluded. 

Marnips, Cte! teem. 0. see 1929 40,437 206-1 8,333,000 0-64 5,333,000 
1930 59,300 182-8 10, 840, 000 0-50 5,420,000 
1931 25,648 238-0 6,104,000 0:43 2,625,000 

tons. tons. per ton. 
Hayreandiclovienwern.o: setnee 1929 4,306, 727 1-46 6,306,000 11-30 71,258,000 
1930 4,500,000 1-50 6,771, 000 9-25 62, 635, 000 
1931 3,404, 866 1-65 5,618,000 6-50 36,517,000 
Arial <1 gnc ae tied y acs ate 1929 24,078 1-91 46,000 11-72 539, 000 
1980 14, 200 2-18 31,000 12-50 388, 000 
1931 10,800 3-00 32,000 8-35 267,000 
Poddéricora. het isc 5. _.| 1929 87,879 10-07 885, 000 4-86 4,301,000 
1930 70, 800 8-47 600, 000 6-00 3, 600, 000 
1931 42,651 9-90 422,000 3-50 1,477,000 

Ontario— bush. bush. per bush. 
Wheat.) i... aie ao eee 1929 798,272 24-7 19,751,000 1-26 24,905,000 
1930 776,000 26-1 20, 226, 000 0-72 14,563, 000 
1931 625,711 27-6 17, 246, 000 0-52 8, 968, 000 
Oats. i; sa AR hes os OE 1929 2,339,310 31-5 73,640, 000 0-62 45, 657, 000 
1930 2,469, 000 39-5 97,482,000 0-30 29, 245,000 
1931 2,343, 884 33-5 78,520, 000 0-25 19,630,000 
DRTIOK 5055... Seebeck eee 1929 622,063 29-0 18,032,000 0-78 14,065,000 
1930 610,000 34-3 20,911,000 0-39 8,155,000 
1931 439, 483 30°7 13,492,000 0:37 4,992,000 
Maleyes. Ae abe ov 0c eee 1929 52,023 16-8 873,000 0-99 864, 000 
1930 53, 000 17-7 937,000 0-55 515,000 
1931 56,398 17-7 998, 000 0-42 419,000 
JE See ee ea fe, 1929 79,523 15-5 1,236,000 1-65 2,039,000 
1930 80, 000 19-8 1,581,000 1-25 1,976,000 
1931 60,175 16-6 999, 000 0-63 629,000 
ORR i SAR aes Oe cs. Ee 1929 63, 732 17-5 1,113,000 3-18 3,539,000 
1930 68, 000 13-3 905,000 2-10 1,901,000 
1931 73 , 833 15-6 1,152,000 0-58 668 , 000 
duck heat: 265.Gc. «eee 1929 294,388 18-9 5,562,000 0-87 4,839,000 
1930 275,000 20-6 5,676,000 0-60 3,406,000 
1931 178,093 20-5 3,651,000 0-42 1,533,000 
Mixed praingaesacis. 1.6 eae 1929 892, 897 ~ sles 29,904,000 0-74 22,129,000 
1930 958, 000 39-2 37,512,000 0-40 15,005,000 
1931 999, 568 34-7 34, 685, 000 0-36 12,487,000 
Maxseed so. Res od 1929 5,492 8-5 47,000 2-38 112,000 
1930 5, 200 9-8 51,000 1-45 74,000 
1931 7,065 10-7 76,000 1-05 80, 000 
Cormfor husking..:... Ses. 1929 | © 120,000 37-1 4,450,000 1-00 4,450,000 
1930 | 130,000 39-6 5,149,000 0-85 4,377,000 
1931 124, 495 42-3 5, 266,000 0-40 2,106,000 

cwt. cwt. per cwt. 
OLSEOGS:,. «Gah sept cad «oe 1929 - 148,485 57-2 8,484, 000 1-82 15,441,000 
1930 159,000 69-0 10, 965, 000 0-80) 8,772,000 
1931 169, 604 71-0 12,042,000 0-39 4,696,000 
PUrHIpS CLO Sane. oo ae 1929 104, 674 156-7 16,400,000 0-40 6,563, 000 
1930 105,000 172-6 18, 125, 000 0-40 7,250,000 
1931 87, 431 172-0 15,038, 000 0-20 3,008, 000 

tons. tons. per ton. 
Eeayand Clovetsakss «os.week. 1929 3,493,175 1-65 5, 755,000 11-47 66,010, 000 
1930 3,329,000 1-58 5, 263, 000 10-25 53, 946, 000 
1931 3,162,478 1-66 5, 250, 000 8-22 43,155,000 
Alitalia: toot Ii ces a 1929 685, 880 2-33 1,596,000 12-26 19,567,000 
1930 642,000 2-20 1,410, 000 11-75 16, 568,000 


1931 431,525 2°50 1,079,000 10-00 10,790, 000 
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6.—Area, Yield and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, by Provinces, 1929-31— 


Field Crop. 


‘Ontario—concluded: 
IMheye re Guare cig (pe a oe 


SUNSETS" OY E13) Fs Pr Ae ee 


Manitoba— 


Bene. 6) wl 8 ome es oleae “8 (6 8) myn) ere 8\ca 
Ce 


WARS OUNMERIDS Fr. a bisie poe rice os 
LO ES oo San oe 
POR regen eosin oh tee he 
PIED GUCS A ett wh. cok sce cs 


iayyand Clover... .... oss. 0. 


Se | Oa re ne 


7-00 
6-00 


per bush. 
1-06 


0-55 
0-41 


0-54 


Ne 
ead 


He OO OF we CO 


Lo oor) ano (apa hj bo tS CO ho Lo CO bo th CO 


em OUbD 


per c 


wawtaoe 
oOaASd 


per ton. 
11-15 
7-25 
7°75 


15-60 
10-00 
10-00 


5-25 
7-00 
4-50 


per bush. 
1-03 
0-47 


re CO DD oem or or ou He CO OD 


$ 
9,573,000 
11,786,000 
9,256,000 


2,025,000 
2,380,000 
2,124,000 


30,279,000 
23,980, 000 
11,070,000 


16, 600, 000 


* 10,618,000 


4,845,000 


19,720,000 
8,496, 000 
3,234,000 


860,000 
353,000 
115,000 


263,000 
119,000 
43,000 


1,123,000 
472,000 
158,000 


57,000 
23,000 
22,000 


96,000 
31,000 
24,000 


137,000 
80,000 
49,000 


1,077,000 
764, 000 
365,000 


2,670,000 
1,727,000 
1,064,000 


297,000 
303,000 
234,000 


6,356, 000 
5,706, 000 
3,201,000 


281,000 
250,000 
200, 000 


226,000 
525,000 
198, 000 


165,382,000 
97,149,000 


continued. 

Yield 
Year Area per s Pa 

Acre = 

acres. tons. tons 

1929 287, 566 7-73 2,221,000 
1930 312,000 8-39 2,619, 000 
1931 266, 859 8-67 2,314,000 
1929 36, 864 8-25 304,000 
1930 38, 000 8-90 340, 000 
1931 38,047 9-30 354,000 

bush. bush. 
1929 2,300,615 12-4 28,565,000 
1930 2,470,000 17-7 43 , 600, 000 
1931 2,577, 780 10-5 27,000,000 
1929 1,558,404 19-7 30,740,000 
1930 1,590,000 31-8 50,562,000 
1931 1,495,944 17-0 25,500,000 
1929 2,181,895 16-7 36,518,000 
1930 1,291,000 25-1 49,974,000 
1931 1,112,863 13-8 15,400, 000 
1929 60,171 16-6 1,000,000 
1930 83,000 18-5 1,536, 000 
1931 33, 799 14-2 480,000 
1929 24,869 12-4 309, 000 
1930 30,000 17-2 516,000 
1931 15,329 11-8 181,000 
1929 85,040 10-4 1,309,000 
1930 113,000 18-2 2,052,000 
1931 49,128 13-4 661,000 
1929 1,476 22-6 33,000 
1930 1,300 17-0 22,000 
1931 1,300 16-0 21,000 
1929 6,036 15-0 91,000 
1930 2,900 15-1 44,000 
1931 2,800 15-8 44,000 
1929 11,569 19-1 221,000 
1930 14,500 23-9 347,000 
1931 11,324 20-5 232,000 
1929 62,474 7-1 445,000 
1930 112,000 6-5 728, 000 
1931 97,562 4-6 450,000 

cwt. cwt. 
1929 30,436 38-2 1,161,000 
1930 31,700 83-8 2,657,000 
1931 37,300 75-0 2,800,000 
1929 4,642 66-5 309, 000 
1930 4,800 97-9 446,000 
1931 4,500 118-0 531,000 

tons. tons. 
1929 420,978 1-35 570,000 
1930 437,300 1-80 787 , 000 
1931 294 , 888 1:40 413,000 
1929 11,229 1-59 18,000 
1930 12,200 2-07 25,000 
1931 11,500 1-70 20,000 
1929 12,369 3-50 43,000 
1930 14,000 5-40 75,000 
1931 12,000 3-70 44,000 

bush. bush. 
1929 14,445,286 11-1 160, 565, 000 
1930 14,326,000 14-4 206, 700, 000 
1931 14,775,047 8-2 121,000, 000 


0-38 


45,980, 000 
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6.—Area, Yield and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, by Provinces, 1929-31— 


Barley 


Field Crop. 


Ha iiy Oates Abode cia 


Spring 


EN SOC A 6 RR ooo aie © 


(AU anyie Aes. nd SBee iio. ose 


Ce 


IMixeGdhorainse tenis. soc. cei ce 


Hilaxseed .cc.n0 sees eon oe eee 


Potatoes... sewer os. ee: 


Eurnipss Cte..ies 2. + eee 


Hiaveand CLOVER aon. eee oe 


Alfalfa 


see eset erase rer eesrsereses 


continued. 


ee ee ee ee 


2,165,000 
2,447, 288 


703 , 704 
748 , 000 
723,772 


99,805 
137,000 
93, 162 


Average 
Total Price 
Yield. per 
Bushel. 
bush. $ 
68,944, 000 0-50 
125,509, 000 0-15 
67, 700, 000 0-18 
30, 755, 000 0-51 
40,522,000 0-12 
14,340, 000 0-21 
6,331,000 0-82 
11,861,000 0-17 
1,785,000 0-23 
1,970,000 0-82 
3,014,000 0:17 
611,000 0-28 
8,301,000 0:82 
14,875,000 0-17 
2,396,000 0-23 
15,000 2-25 
26,000 1-10 
8,000 1-00 
7,000 3-00 
12,000 2-00 
4,500 1-20 
344,000 0-54 
478,000 0-20 
242,000 0-19 
1,462,000 2:37 
3,900,000 0-89 
1,820,000 0:77 
cwt. per cwt. 
1,149,000 2-62 
2,872,000 0-81 
2,420,000 0-51 
73,000 1-50 
232,000 0-75 
133,000 0-55 
tons per ton. 
502, 00C 11-48 
696, 000 8-25 
201,000 7-10 
15,000 13-44 
22,000 12-00 
13,000 9-00 
11,000 10-22 
29,000 7-00 
13,000 4-70 
bush. per bush. 
92,534, 000 1-02 
147,000, 000 0:45 
136,000, 000 0-36 
41,936,000 0-48 
77,940, 000 0-15 
90,500, 000 0-18 
12,514,000 0-50 
18, 999, 000 0:14 
20,800,000 0-21 
1,571,000 0-81 
1,987,000 0-15 
610, 000 0-22 


34,472,000 
18, 826,000 
12,186,000 


15, 685,000 
4,863,000 
3,011,000 


5,191,000 
2,016,000 
411,000 


1,615,000 
512,000 
141,000 


6, 806, 000 
2,528,000 
552,000 


34,000 
29,000 
8,000 


21,000 
24,000 
5,400 


186,000 
96,000 
46,000 


3,465,000 
3,471,000 
1,401,000 


3,010,000 
2,326,000 
1,234, 000 


110,000 
174,000 
73,000 


5,763,000 


5, 742,000 
1,427,000 


202,000 
264, 000 
117,000 


112,000 
203 , 000 
61,000 


94,385,000 
66, 150,000 
48,960,000 


20,129,000 
11,691,000 
16, 290,000 


6, 257,000 
2,660, 000 
4,368,000 


1,273,000 
298, 000 
134,009 
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6.—Area, Yield and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, by Provinces, 1929-31— 


continued. 
: Average 
Yield : 
: Total Price Total 
Field Crop. | Year. Area. [gem Yield. per Walia 
: Bushel. 
acres bush. bush .$ $ 
Alberta—concluded. 

SDTIDE PY Ore. teas clay slanisn tenes 1929 95, 734 8-4 801,000 0-79 633 , 000 
19380 110,000 15-7 1,727,000 0-15 259,000 
1931 58, 857 8-3 490, 000 0-22 108,000 
PANEL Vtech het he ve oe fae eran fav 1929 195,539 12-0 2,372,000 0-80 1,906,000 
1930 247,000 15-0 3,714,000 0:15 557,000 
1931 152,019 7-2 1,100,000 0:22 242,000 
[RE ea? oo ee ee 1929 1,483 12:3 18,000 1-60 29,000 
1930 1,300 16-0 21,000 1-10} 23,000 
1931 1,300 15-0 20,000 1-50 30,000 
EXCH IGM eR eta rs DNA eh fc ahstins 1929 Sue 8-0 3,000 2-40 7,000 
1930 300 12-0 3, 600 1-50 5,400 
1931 400 11-0 4,400 1-20 5,000 
Mixed erameis-0.....50ecose 1929 15, 290 23-4 358, 000 0:65 233,000 
1930 17,900 31-3 560, 000 0-17 95,000 
1931 17,909 33-2 595,000 0-19 113,000 
TU ASSBCO MEER tic cscs 1929 12,639 5-0 63, 000 2°22 140,000 
1930 28,000 12-0 335,000 0-95 318,000 
1931 28, 831 6-9 200,000 0-72 144,000 

cwt. cwt. per cwt. 
PIOELOCS VMAs chuciccn eee os 1929 27,822 36°7 1,022,000 2-66 2,719,000 
1930 30,100 84-0 2,536, 000 0-80 2,029,000 
1931 35, 596 78:0 2,776,000 0:42 1,166,000 
eMMUnMIPEOUCT a. caus. Cote eee: 1929 4,858 66-1 321,000 1-27 408,000 
1930 3,100 101-2 314,000 0:75 236,000 
1931 3,200 126-0 403, 000 0-30 121,000 

z tons. tons. per ton. 
HHayland Glover... <. Alomar oes 1929 343, 752 alia) 384,000 13-23 5,080,000 
1930 351, 800 1-47 517,000 9-00 4,653,000 
1931 287,721 Ts Vf 394,000 7-50 2,955, 000 
ATISHAS. access REIMER, Tele oe eee 1929 88,072 2-14 82,000 14-89 1,221,000 
1930 33,200 2-10 70,000 13-00 910,000 
1931 33, 200 2°19 73, 000 10-00 730,000 
GU MOT COPMae css sc cs Cooks 1929 13,500 ote 42,000 6-50 273,000 
1930 7,200 3-75 27,000 7-00 189, 000 
1931 7,000 3°55 25,000 4-00 100,000 
COUT MEN eee es 1929 1,600,000 1-25 2,000,000 12-00 24,000,000 
1930 1,750,000 fei haiegss 3,063, 000 6-50 19,910,000 
1931 1,750,000 2-00 3,500,000 6-00 21,000,000 
“SESTCES OGY a ec ea 1929 6, 600 9-07 60,000 7-79 467,000 
1930 14,500 9-00 131,000 6-55 858, 000 
1931 12,600 8-33 105,000 6-50 683,000 

British Columbia— bush. bush. per bush. 
PUIG ATA Seen cs lee tes or 1929 59,319 23-5 1,395,000 1-39 1,946,000 
1930 61,000 21-7 1,321,000 0-85 1,126,000 
1931 64,827 24-4 1,580,000 0-66 1,048,000 
CRESS 25 Oe 5 Se a 1929 89,717 49-8 4, 468,000 0-72 3,217,000 
1930 91,000 46-1 4,195,000 0-45 1,888, 000 
1931 85, 647 51-5 4,411,000 0-38 1,676,000 
AMNOUP Ree, ino Sc has bow 1929 9,074 31-5 286,000 0:97 277,000 
1930 10,000 29-5 295,000 0-63 186,000 
1931 9,531 32-6 311,000 0-50 156,000 
BGEMNe TV coke. cs cake. 1929 6,013 20-2 121,000 1-04 126,000 
1930 7,000 17-1 120,000 0-72 86,000 
1931 3,971 20-3 81,000 0-55 45,000 
Ler: BERD 8 Ieee ee ed 1929 8,665 25-2 92,000 2-20 202,000 
1930 4,000 26-4 106,000 1-40 148,000 


1931 2,715 25:1 68, 000 1-40 95,000 
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6.—Area, Yield and Value of Principal Field Crops in Canada, by Provinces, 1929-31— 


concluded. 
Yield eee 
Field Crop. Year Area. per ey P ee Le 
Acre. Buchel 
acres. bush. bush. $ $ 
British Columbia—concluded. 
Beans 32: see. eee eee 1929 650 21:5 14,000 2-50 35, 000 
1930 800 21-8 17,000 1-70 29,000 
1931 650 21-5 14,000 1-70 24,000 
Mixedionrdinepens a.aciaeeon rice 1929 4,886 olen 181,000 0-90 163,000 
1930 5,000 85-2 176,000 0-53 93 , 000 
1931 2,289 40-1 92,000 0-42 39,000 
Bilaxseedis. Moe this; coe tees 1929 456 15-0 7,000 1-75 12,000 
1980 300 14-0 4,000 1-05 4,000 
1931 215 11-2 3,000 1-00 3,000 
cwt. cwt. per cwt. 
TOtatOes hae ean eee 1929 14, 488 93-0 1,347,000 2-60 3,502,000 
1930 18, 000 96-1 1, 730,000 1-50 2,595,000 
1931 20,365 108-0 2,199,000 0-82 1,803,000 
Rurnips, eee ccc. saber. 1929 7,226 203-0 1,467,000 1-11 1,628,000 
1930 7,000 176-0 1, 233, 000 1-10 1,356,000 
1931 4,063 228-0 926,000 0-60 556, 000 
tons. tons. per ton. 
ay. and Clowers. .«..eee ee 1929 177, 800 1-98 352,000 17-20 6,054,000 
1930 183 , 000 1-82 333, 000 17-50 5, 828,000 
1931 143, 543 2-07 297,000 13-00 3,861,000 
MA faliiais oc sete cies 5 ac eee 1929 29,348 2-65 78,000 17-60 1,373,000 
1930 31,000 2-64 82,000 18-25 1,497,000 
1931 40,585 3-08 125,000 14-50 1,813,000 
Roddercornt.6.)5.5 une eee 1929 6,727 10-75 72,000 8-00 576,000 
1930 6,000 10-71 64,000 7-00 448 ,000 
1931 3, 838 10-55 40,000 6-00 240,000 
Grainvhayiyee rics. ee ee. 1929 47,095 2-10 99,000 13-00 1, 287,000 
1930 48,000 2-00 96,000 14-00 1,344,000 
1931 50,000 2°20 113,000 10-00 1,130,000 


Acreages under Pasture.—Table 7 gives the estimated acreages under 
pasture in Canada, by provinces, for the years 1925 to 1931. 


7.—Estimated Acreages under Pasture in Canada, 1925-31. 


Province. 


1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 

acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. acres. 
PA Islnd |, steee) owt fic. ok 237,450} 242,157) 249,637} 250,092} 244,729) 246,592) 235,000 
Nowa, Béotiaitts 2. 0... ./.2itaste 842,695) 870,305} 843,766] 866,100} 866,204) 866,818} 866,500 
New Brunswick:......5.5.,.. 481,488) 467,081} 492,425; 500,772} 487,840} 490,500} 474,600 
Mideberissd taketh oc tenes 3,636,000} 3,672,360) 3,745,807] 3,858,181] 3,944,443] 3,950,000) 3,686, 100 
Ontanion, teint e nace cae eee 3,198,941] 3,077,424) 3,012,786) 3,000,172] 3,134,614] 3,149,460) 3,031,717 
Ma nitOba..:.(t Skis ace te eee 238,483} 222,039) 240,485) 252,689) 253,950} 264,300) 239,800 
Saskatchewan...)...... e488 333,393) 382,403}  426,927| 408,670} 406,100) 419,000} 400,300 
PISCE oh al Bis Heo cars we 309,589} 288,962} 285,719} 289,973} 319,338] 396,400] 384,900 
British Columbia............ 63, 484 53, 719 56, 141 62,192 63,865 66, 604 69,272 
Indian Reservesi.......4a0% 28,111 31,990) 36,601 39, 202 47,237 39,839 39,913 


9,364, 634| 9,308,440) 9,390,294) 9,528,043) 9,768,320) 9,889,513) 9,428, 102 


The above figures are not entirely comprehensive since the figures for the 


four western provinces are ‘seeded pasture’ only. 


Most of the area used for 


pasture in these provinces is ‘natural’ and data on land used in this way can only 
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be properly secured by the quinquennial census. At the 1926 census, the acreages 
of improved and natural pasture in the three Prairie Provinces were as follows:— 


Improved Natural 


Province. Pasture. Pasture. 
acres. acres. 
Manitoba.:...... EOE ee rere ts tere ae eke ee we es are 311,818 3,553,590 
SENT GA aah 4 sR RE 4 eA Se ee eo ee oe 72, Se ene vane _ 805,164 | 13,612,460 


FAR ER LI ee eh ole Heiter ke wiry Sls: ciel Cleve aNd wae wiaie ie ha bnew Gewese, ways 302,417 | 12,210,315 


The figures for the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Ontario include all pasture, 
seeded and natural. 

The areas under grazing leases in the Western Provinces as at Mar. 31, 1931, 
are reported by the Dominion Lands Administration Branch of the Department 
of the Interior as follows:— : 


Number 
Province. of Acres. 
Leases 

LAG EATUNTE OFFS nin «a Shea Sep a a in I ig aa Nie hy Bic i lh Sie 261 101,401 
— SIESLSE OLE RS Pia puede aa eae eta egg pS Gee a orn yc iy eS Relea 6, 751 3,355, 439 
EAA OVSEELUDS von. oo tas aon ee aR n,n ROE gt So Aa PMR a 8s ke tae PAO a ge pr ee SP Ee 3,917 3,208, 289 
TBAPIEIRS EA COGUM CO] 00 EE he Se cee ge I ec nS es og eee TR ENS Pm Foes Pere Er re 413 462,979 
LUCEY (OL hs 2a te ag dale ea ORD aes Hie oe ORE R nae dt a Se gic Dn ee 11,342 7,128,108 


Average Yields per Acre.—Table 8 gives, for the years 1924 to 1931, the 
average yields per acre of the various field crops, together with the long-time average 
yields per acre. 


8.—Annual Average Yields per Acre of Field Crops for Canada from 1924 to 1931, with 
Long-time Averages. 


Long- 


Field Crop. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1981. time 
Average. 


bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. | bush. bush. 


Canada— 
VU SCS tg ie ae ere 11-9 19-0 17-8 21-4 23-5 12-1 16-9 11-6 17-1 
Oe es ae ee ee 28-0 32-0 30-1 33-2 34-4 22-7 31-9 25-5 32-3 
Lois eee ee ee 26-1 24-7 27-4 27-7 27-9 17:3 24-3 17-9 25-2 
Coe Ae em eR 15-5 14-2 16-2 20-9 17-4 13-3 15-2 6-8 16-1 
TRG pe Se Sellen Sees 18-0 18-6 18-2 18-5 16-8 15-8 18:3 16-5 16-9 
TBR, See ok 16-6 18+4 16:2 15-5 16-7 17-3 14-6 10-7 16-8 
Buckwheat... iso ve 25-8 22-2 21-6 23-1 21-7 20°38 22-2 20-6 22-4 
Mixed grains.......... 37-7 38-5 35-5 37-5 35:3 32-0 36°9 33-2 34-6 
MUIEXSCOU =. « Ptss cls oc ards 7-6 7-4 8-1 10-3 9-6 5-4 8-7 4-] 8-8 
Corn for husking...... 40-7 44.2 37-3 32-4 37-7 34-1 36-1 41-5 49-3 
ewt. ewt. ewt. cwt. cwt. ewt. cwt. cwt. ewt. 
PGtAtoOeR eee sed.d.2.'.| 10069 77-0 89-7 81-2 83-8 73-4 84-4 90-0 89-0 
Tarnips, 6t6..5..2..... 205-1 182-2 172-9 188-9 215:5 176-3 181-8 191-0 189-0 
tons tons tons tons. tons. tons. tons tons tons 
Hay and clover....... 1-5 6 1 1- 1:6 1-5 1 1-6 1:5 
Modder corn... -.3.... 8-0 9-1 8-8 7:5 8-3 7°9 8-2 8-4 9-0 
BuPAr Deets... co... as 9-3 10-6 11-2 8-9 8-4 8-4 9-0 9-1 9-4 
fio [TH ET ee 2 ok a 2:7 2-5 2-5 2-4 2-4 2-3 2:2 2-5 2-4 
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Grain Yields of the Prairie Provinces.—Final estimates of the acreages and 
yields of the grain crops of the Prairie Provinces (Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta) are given for 1931, in Table 9, together with comparative data for 


1929 and 1930. 


9.—Areas and Yields of Wheat, Oats, Barley, Rye and Flaxseed in the Prairie Provinces, 
192 


Province and Crop. 


1931. 


1929. 


1930. 


1931. 


Prairie Provinces— 


acres. 


24,297,116 


7,731, 937 
5,114, 208 
922,217 
373,415 


2,300,615 
1,558, 404 
2,181,895 
85,040 
62,474 


4,255,789 


7,551,215 
1,917,744 
703 , 704 
195,539 
12, 639 


acres. 


23,960,000 
8, 286, 000 
4,755,000 
1,370,000 

571,000 


2,470,000 
1,590,000 
1,991,000 
113,000 
112,000 


14,326,000 
4,531,000 
2,016,000 
1,010,000 

431,000 


7,164,000 
2,165,000 
748, 000 
247,000 
28,000 


acres. 


25,352,722 
8,311, 967 
3,202,727 

711,709 
618, 561 


2,577, 780 
1,495,944 
1,112,863 
49,128 
97,562 


14,775,047 
4,368,735 
1,366,092 

510,562 
492,168 


7,999,895 
2,447, 288 
123,772 
152,019 
28, 831 


bush. 


281, 664, 000 
141,620,000 
79,787,000 
11,982,000 
1,970,000 


28, 565, 000 
30, 740, 000 
36,518, 000 
1,309, 000 
445,000 


160, 565, 000 
68, 944, 000 
30, 755, 000 

8,301,000 
1,462,000 


92,534,000 
41,936,000 
12,514,000 
2,372,000 

63 , 000 


bush. 


397,300, 000 
254,011,000 
109,495, 000 
20,641,000 

4,963,000 


43,600, 000 
50,562, 000 
49,974,000 
2,052,000 

728,000 


206, 700, 000 
125, 509, 000 
40,522,000 
14,875,000 
3,900, 000 


147,000,000 
77,940,000 
18,999,000 

3,714,000 
335, 000 


bush. 


284,000,000 
183, 700,000 
50,540,000 
4,157,000 
2,470,000 


27,000,000 
25,500 000 
15,400, 000 
661, 000 
450,000 


121,000,000 
67,700, 000 
14,340,000 

2,396,000 
1,820,000 


136,000,000 
90,500, 000 
20,800, 000 

1,100,000 
200,000 


Stocks of Grain in Canada.—Table 10 shows the quantities of grain in 
- farmers’ hands on July 31, 1931, as compared with July 31, 1929 and 1930. Adding 
the stocks in the elevators and flour mills, Table 11 shows the total quantities of 
grain in store at the close of each of the crop years ended July 31, 1929, 1930 and 
1931. 


10.—Stocks of Grain in Farmers’ Hands on July 31, 1931, as Compared with July 31, 
1929 and 1930, with Total Production for the Previous Years. 


Total Total Total 
; ; Pro- In Farmers’ Pro- In Farmers’ Pro- In Farmers’ 
Kind of Grain. duction | Hands, July 31, || duction | Hands, July 31, || duction | Hands, July 31, 
in 1929. in 1930. in 1931. 
1928. 1929. 1930. 
000 bush. | p.e. bush. || 000 bush. | p.c. bush. ||/000 bush. | p.ce. bush. 
Canada— 
Wheat. nee 566,726} 0-99} 5,617,400) © 304,520] 1-75 5,326, 000 420,672} 4-63)19,459, 400 
Oats 452,153] 5-86/26,478,000] 282,838! 4-25]12,020,000)) 423,148] 12-43/52, 603,500 
Barley 136,391] 2-34] 3,190,400 102,313] 2-98) 3,050,000 135,160} 13-03}17, 618,400 
IRViOs. tee 14,618] 0-64 93,400 13,161; 1-26 166,000 22,019) 6-37) 1,403,600 
3,614] 0-14 5,200 2,060} 0-17 3, 600 5,069] 0-71 35, 800 
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11.—Stocks of Grain in Canada on July 31, 1929, 1930 and 1931. 
Wheat. Oats. 
Quantities in— July 31, |. July 31, July 31, July 31, July 31, July 31, 
1929. 1930. 1931. 1929. 1930. 1931, 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 

Harmers hands,..........:. 5,617,400] 5,326,000] 19,459,400] 26,478,000} 12,020,000} 52,603,500 
Country, private, mills and 
mill elevators in Western 

WOEVISION He he IE ws ee 6,324,788] 16,820,322} 384,149,3521 3,016,588} 2,581,324}  4,672,9774 
Terminal elevators in West- 

ern Inspection Division...| 55,945,117) 47,892,399! 56,710,132] 8,453,122} 1,802,928] 2,327,038 

Fiastern elevators........... 20,369,859} 21,374,632; 14,344,612 4,487,037 2,785,443 1, 786, 218 

Flour mills (estimated)..... 7,456,894) 6,902,393) 2,138,3302] 1,215,228) 1,471,070 761,0972 

Bren si be sonSieee: pata <: oe 8,669,163] 12,779,166] 7,277,137] 1,515,523 922,015) 1,281,159 

Totals..........] 104,383,221) 111,094.912] 134,078,963] 45,165,498) 21,582,780! 63,431,989 

Barley. Rye. 

Marmers WANCS....;... 4.5 s; 3,190,400; 3,050,000} 17,618,400 93, 400 166,000{ 1,403,600 
Country, private, mills and 
mill elevators in Western 

Ea uitee 1001), see Re a 1,177,615) 2,671,951) 2,507,566 171, 695 543, 098 1,271,8571 

Terminal elevators.......... 4,145,135] 13,818,834] 6,582,571 1,995,256) 5,416,868) 9,025,628 

Eastern elevators........... 1,913,220 1,856,514] 1,070,315) 1,265,950 1,561, 892 1,849, 404 

Flour mills (estimated)..... 48, 084 94, 882 85, 2982 ~ 1,646 - 
LES CIDS RE RSS ee 9 rea are 546,403] 1,383,251 1,597,566 693, 455 1,501,206 866, 734 
Totals.......... 11,020,857] 22,875,432) 29,461,716] 4,219,756!  9,199,705| 14,417,223 
Flaxseed. 

Arai pred Tees ebayer Lerma Sate dey Sie co kgs een aces Hav ata & kv ysis: ccaswhonere Wis 5, 200 3,600 35, 800 

Country, private, mills and mill elevators in Western Division...... 73, 554 48, 853 235, 130! 

PPT Inet VALOLSS.F2/.c ee Loe cn ek At setae wokebae bbe utente 375, 409 486, 895] 482, 846 

eit ONO CATON S ifr crichton ES oe Pe ei ho i age Seth ccs wcetraiaf 17,624 - 16,620 

LDPE TERUG, aio wasn aa eas pe AD i aR a AA A a 89, 700 97,310 63, 558 

PRG LIANG ayer hari tees See ete Pecan. sic oe els s Pee 561, 487 636, 658 833, 954 


1Changes in the-designations of elevators and mills between the taking of the 1930 and 1931 stocks 
result in the stocks of grain in mills and mill elevators in the Western Inspection Division being reported 
under this heading in 1931, whereas they appeared under ‘‘flour mills’ in previous years. 2Kastern In- 
spection Division only. 


Distribution of Wheat and Oat Crops.—The distribution of the wheat 
crop of Canada for the years ended July 31, 1930 and 1931, is calculated in Table 12. 


12.— Distribution of the Canadian Wheat Crops, by crop years, 1929-30 and 1930-31. 


Nore.—Flour is expressed as wheat on the basis of one barrel of flour, weighing 196 lb., being equal to 
43 bushels of wheat. For similar calculations extending over a series of years both for wheat and oats, see 
the Year Book, 1920, pp. 263-266, and the April issues of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for 
each of the years 1920 to 1931. 


Crop year | Crop year Crop year | Crop year 
Item. ende ende Item ended ended 
July 31, July 31, July 31, July 31, 
1930. 1931 1930. 1931. 
000 bush. 000 bush. 000 bush. | 000 bush. 
Carry-over Aug. 1, 1929; Exports as grain.........- 155, 766 228,536 
ATT Ga 6 8) ee es 104,383 111,095 |} Exports as flour.......... 30,501 30, 157 
Gross production.......... 304,520 420;672,\\ Lotaliexports. ¢...0:...-. 186, 267 258, 693 
Loss in cleaning............ 6,730 7,740 || Retained as seed......... 43,571 39,172 
Grain not merchantable... 7,172 4,510 || Milled for food........... 43,439 41,916 
Net production and carry- Carry-over July 31, 1930, 
Cp rs eee 395,001 519,517 and July 31, 1981....... 111,095 134,079 
EATS ne sus soc aes 8s LsarD 244 || Balance fed on farms or 
Available for distribution.. 396,376 519,761 otherwise disposed of. . 12,004 45,901 
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Table 13 presents similar data for oats. The bulk of this crop is consumed 
as food for live stock, and the table shows.approximately how the remaining portion 
of the crop is disposed of, including the quantities exported as grain, oatmeal and 
rolled oats, the quantity retained for seed and the quantity milled for home con- 
sumption, representing chiefly oatmeal and rolled oats used for human food. The 
carry-over represents grain in the elevators, in farmers’ hands, in transit, etc., 
and the balance is the quantity used in Canada for feeding to live stock, this amount 
being estimated at 334,761,000 bushels in 1928-29, 241,232,000 bushels in 1929-30 
and 323,694,000 bushels in 1930-381. 


13.— Distribution of the Canadian Oat Crops, by crop years, 1929-30 and 1930-31. 


Be A Se Cae ee Crop year 
ende ende ende ende 
Item. July 31, | July 31, Item. July 31, | July 31, 
1930. 1931. 1930. 1931. 
000 bush. | 000 bush. 000 bush. | 000 bush. 
Carry-over, Aug. 1, 1929; Exports as meal, etc...... 2,169 3,494 
Ale Ul O80 eee rer tet tere 45,165 21583 |) otalexportew: setae 4,169 11,316 
Gross production.......... 282, 838 423,148 || Retained as seed......... 33,147 32,178 
Grain not merchantable... 23, 866 6,898 || Milled for home con- 
Net production and carry- 304, 137 437, 833 SUMP tlOM cheer soca 7,958 7,923 
OV CTS. RAE ic area be Carry-over July 31, 1930, 
Tmports... ere. zee hoo ee 3,776 710 and JulyaolslOol caoae 21,412 63, 432 
Available for distribution. . 307,913 438,543 || Balance for home con- 
Exports as grain..........; 2,000 ioae sumption as grain...... 241, 232 323,694 


Per Capita Consumption of Wheat in Canada.—d<According to revised 
calculations, the average per capita consumption of wheat ground for human food 
in Canada during the ten years 1922 to 1931 was 4-4 bushels. The average range 
for the period was between 4-2 and 4-5 bushels. The average consumption in 
1931 was estimated at 4-0 bushels. Details for the years 1919-27 were given at- 
p. 241 of the 1929 Year Book, while annual estimates are published in the April 
number of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics. 


Subsection 3.—Farm Live Stock and Poultry. 


The growth of the live-stock and poultry industries in Canada from decade 
to decade is indicated in summary statistical form in Table 14, while some authori- 
tative details will be found in the article, ‘‘The Development of Agriculture in 
Canada’, contributed by Dr. J. H. Grisdale to the 1921 Year Book, where it appears 
at pp. 202-210. 


14.—Summary Statistics of the Numbers of Live Stock and Poultry in the Dominion 
of Canada, Censuses of 1871-1931. 


1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921.2 - 1931. 

No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Horses-.0 420k. coe 836,748] 1,059,358) 1,470,572) 1,577,493] 2,598,958) 3,610,494) 3,129,058 
Cattloren. ow. Mercer. 2,624,290} 3,433,989} 4,120,586] 5,576,451) 6,526,083) 8,519,484) 7,990,947 
SNEODY: ste hoegns ere 8,155,509} 3,048,678} 2,563,781} 2,510,239) 2,174,300) 3,203,966} 3,608,340 
BWInOsiecw, oe aor oes 1,366.083) 1,207,619] 1,738,850] 2,353,828] 3,634,778] 3,040,730) 4,716,761 
AISpOUltryercen] ee - — | 14,105,1023| 17,922,658} 31,793,261} 50,325,248] 65,468,000 


Hens and chickens. . = 12,696,701] 16,651,337) 29,773,457) 48,021,647} 61,572,0003 


LULKOVS), eg ean ots cS - 458, 306 584, 569 863,182] 1,096,721} 2,223, 6008 
WWueke sheesh. thst = = 320, 169 290, 755 527, 098 603, 152 760, 0008 
Geese: ».d. gia. pee se ee = 537, 932 395, 997 629,524 603 , 728 904, 0008 
Hives of bees.......... 144,791 = 199, 288 189, 986 180,372 185,530 214, 1668 


1Includes 91,994 unspecified. ?Includes live stock elsewhere than on farms as follows: horses 158,742, 
cattle 149,995, sheep 3,499, swine 80,439, poultry 6,978,054, hives 37,425. °Partly estimated. 
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15.—Estimated Numbers and Values of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, 


1928-31. 
Province and Item. | 1928. - 1929, 1930. 1931. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
No. No. No. No. 000 000 000 000 
$ $ $ $ 
Canada— 
ETHOS. TELM lets Sek wd 3,376,394| 3,376,487| 3,295,000] 3,128,996) 255,469] 235,971) 202,013) 155,908 
NETCH COWS: 2255 Fhe ok 3,782,012} 3,684,766} 3,683,000] 3,513,000] 271,567] 273,817) 218,822] 150,090 
Opnercatile:, te. 3% . ek 4,989, 647| 5,139,866] 5,254,000] 4,478,000) 231,287) 239,713] 182,263} 110,933 
Totals, cattle.,....... 8,771,659] 8,824,632] 8,937,000] 7,991, 000]) 502,854] 513,530] 401,085) 261,023 
Bieontes. ¢..% eee nl. Sec: 3,415, 788) 3,635,923] 3,696,000] 3,608,000)) 35,530) 36,118} 25,2754 18,596 
ucrinemeie ec tele” Fe 2. 4,497,367| 4,381,725] 4,000,000] 4,716,726) 66,595} 71,111} 58,852} 32,773 
Motals 2452. 285 2: - - - — || 860,448] 856,730) 687,225) 468,300 ‘ 
P. E. Island— 
EROPSCING. MU. Lace oe a3. 33, 695 33,241 35,570 29, 582 3,401 3,202 PA? 2,189 
MTLCHIGOWS: . «iden ck > « «.: 46,4389 44,728 43, 200 44,000 2,989 2,728 2,290 1,540 
thertentte: isl Oc. 49,061 51, 881 56, 300 55, 006 i Day aes 1,920 1,802 1,210 
dene dy CAtUBeE S5..2) 95,506 96, 609 99,500 99,000 4,706 4,648 4,092 2,750 
Sheep.. 2 ae ee 97,082 97,367 87,000 76, 006 962 844 609 304 
Swihos een Fax, ies wt 52, 653 54, 285 54,000 40,007) 833 894 864 280 
Motais .85%..250... - - = - 9,902} 9,588} 8,837} 5,523 
Nova Scotia— 
Le Coygstcicyy ie ean FS oe 50,929 52,104 51,530 44,579 5,675 Oo2L 5,056 3, 834 
Wilehveows, .cetese. os. 137, 867 141,207 140, 000 168, 006 8,343 S304 Tos 4,536 
Othereattle. 207.5 24... os 131,925 145,199 144, 900 113,006 4,885 2, O10 4,637 2,825 
foot Cattlers..2.: ... 269, 792 286,406 284,900 221,006) 13,228) 138,834) 11,917 7,361 
ees 1. 270,461 277,761 289, 600 195, 006 2,034 2,020 1, 738 975 
Swine.. So 2538 eee 55, 184 47,458 43, 600 43 , 668 954 901 741 437 
PROtAIS 345. £2..-.45 - - - - 21,891) 22,076) 19,446) 12,607 
New Brunswick— 
HPORSCS Uns fo oe okt c:. Sy Tae 50, 19¢ 49,800 52,902 6,208 5, W290 5, 030 5,079 
Mileh cows... 6. <5... 109, 068 105, 667 107,300 101,000 5,924 6,129 5, 258 3,838 
CHOY CHULIG. 1. ce face 106,085 109, 919 121, 700 113,000 BRO Cold 3,651 2,486 
Totals, cattle......... 215, los 215,586 229,000 214, 00C 9,156 9,646 8, 909 6,324 
Sheps: hoes etisce sa 160,514 151,257 153, 300 143,000 1,294 1,210 920 572 
SwmINey 2 sicccih te ue Saal 76,072 66, 467 67,400 84, 737 1,695 1,396 1218 847 
A - = = —|| 18,353] 17,975) 16,072) 12,822 
Quebec— 
Horses A 9k, SE Sak TS oe 351, 206 369, 060 367, 200 304,537] 38,018} 39,084) 34,708) 26,495 
Mileh GOWSck ne eck. 1,114,467) 1,055,776) 1,023,700 836,000) 71,598] 73,904] 55,302) 31,768 
Othericattle: 462. 5 Jsanth: 849, 879 953 , 627 995, 000 884,000) 29,210} 36,466] 29,611) 18,564 
Dotalsmeattle.:... 2.5... 1,964,346] 2,009,397) 2,018, 700} 1,720,000 100,808} 110,370} 84,913} 50,332 
Sleep. of Pie se 863, 757 865, 000 870,800} , 732,000 8,272 Thi bets) 5, 609 4,392 
Bywapo ees) iss ee: 813, 309 803, 644 702, 800 725,398] 14,669} 15,213} 11,240 7,254 
Me OUaIS AEE NEE - - - — || 161,767] 172,452] 136,470] 88,473 
Ontario— ; 
HHOGSES He. Od eke . 609, 249 606, 505 606, 700 578,333)| 60,368] 57,277} 49,151) 41,640 
Milch cows............. 1,261,384] 1,237,248] 1,222,500} 1,098,000] 106,153} 105,109} 80,919} 52,704 
Other cattle: -0.-). 4%... 1,420,669) 1,434,346] 1,453,100} 1,390,000) 76,959] 76,099} 56,671} 40,310 
otals cattle... 22... 2,682,052) 2,671,594! 2,675,600] 2,488,000] 183,112} 181,208] 137,590] 93,014 
Sheep Ay Se an eee 1,014,106) 1,180,395] 1,134,400) 1,035,000) 12,320) 13,355 8,795 O2LOe 
7 1,833,538] 1,681,263] 1,661,500] 1,379,943]| 24,943] 25,880] 22,857) 11,040 
OLAS eh cracscce<« sar - = - — || 280,743] 277,720) 218,393) 151,904 
Manitoba— é | 
PIOUBOS EO. .chatinss wens 351,464 361,111 359, 900 326,529]| 26,354] 23,084] 18,784] 13,714 
ORE COMMS; ee’. es. 248, 630 PAPAIN 251,500 289,000] 17,433] 15,325} 138,502) 10,982 
Other cattle. 2........: 430,279 461, 782 483,800 389,000] 20,338] 21,490} 16,260 8,947 
ag hag 88 fe 678, 909 684, 454 735, 300 678,000] 37,771) 306,815} 29,762) 19,929 
veo a a ee 142,713 182,240 223,400 214,000 1,440 1,756 1,299 856 
Swine.. a Oe ee 330, 803 295,330 271,700 387,646 5,013 4,817 3,896 2,326 
- Wo) Ce ~ ~ - - 70,578] 66,472) 53,741] 36,825 
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15.—Estimated Numbers and Values of Farm Live Stock in Canada, by Provinces, 


1928-31—- concluded. 


Province and Item. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931 
No. No. No. No. 000 000 000 000 
$ $ $ $ 
Saskatchewan— 

OVSes meter sc snes Leese 1,135,852) 1,117,362] 1,071,800) 1,004,156) 73,830) 62,572) 53,590) 36,150 
MITCH COWS os chee eee 418, 506 420,004 429, 006 477,000) 27,203) 27,300] 24,882) 18,603 
Othericattle: 26. ee 762,873 746, 909 785, 900 711,000] 35,092} 33,611) 25,149] 15,642 

Votais,.Cavtlese. eee 1,181,379] 1,166,913} 1,214,900] 1,188,000) 62,295) 60,911} 50,031] 34,245 
Sheep..... 183 , 098 207,551 209, 900 279,006 1,831 1,868 1,259 1,116 
Swine er ee kk oh he 602, 156 599, 909 497, 900 940, 436 8, 430 9,599 7,966 4,702 

Totals. 320.297 - - - — || 146,386) 134,950) 112,846) 76,213 
Alberta— 
THOTSES Sen cee eee de 740,408 Looplos: 698, 700 731,999] 37,672) 35,568] 28,554) 23,424 
Milechtcows sess oer: 844,495 3845, 566 348, 200 447,006|| 23,427) 25,598) 20,334] 18,774 
Othercattle. Aeeee). cc. 955, 000 944 , 434 939, 900 620,000] 45,376} 45,928) 32,999] 16,560 

Wotalssecattlertes. 540 1,299,495] 1,290,000} 1,288,100) 1,137,000) 68,808) 71,526} 53,3383) 35,334 
Sheep ee, Bee. sees: he 515, 006 520, 000 530, 000 789,006), 5,348 4,828 3,268 3,156 
Swine 680, 000 770, 233 636,400] 1,062,908 9,039} 11,211 8,910 Sola 

Dotalsxee sy - - - — || 120,862] 123,183] 94,065] 67,229 
British Columbia— 
ET Or Sess tna ee cwcks 51,878 Donte 53, 800 56,379 3,943 4,140] 3,874 3,383 
IMilehvcows ee eee 101,156 111,904 117, 600 113, 006 8,497 9, 400 9,055 7,345 
Other cattle: 2.0 283 , 876 291,769 273, 406 133,000)) 14,478] 15,172) 11,483 4,389 

‘Totals; ccattle +t." 385,032 403 , 6738 391,000 246,000) 22,975) 24,572) 20,538) 11,734 
Sheep.. si ae 169, 057 204, 352 197, 600 145,000 2,029 2,452 1,778 1,015 
SWINGS tcck staat ocak! 53), 652 63, 136 64, 700 51 9%? 1,01 1,200 1,165 572 

Totals 2054. cas - - - — || 29,966] 32,364| 27,355) 16,704 


16.—Average Values per head 


Province and Item. 


Canada-- 


epic] anprpmiet worm a kaeet ena r eo ce 


New Brunswick— 
HORSES oc8 Atma eatioor sie 
IMilehr coves: ERE. ae... See thes 


of Farm Live Stock in Canada, as Estimated by Crop 
Correspondents, 1923-31. 


1920. ]1921.}1922.|1923.]1924.|1925. 1926. |1927.|1928.|1929.|1930.|1931. 


166] ~83) (272) 6312 4641 69) 272) )\76) = 26) e570 | SOR ee 50 
79| 51) 48) 47); 46) 51) 52) 61) 72) 74) 59) 483 
47[ (28) 26) (2261227) aloe sl 89)" 40> 47) esol ee 25 
59) 930] 2935) 684) 34) S98 41) 48is Scie bSienedoie 33 
10 6 8 8 O10) SC 0 et 0 een) 7 5 
23) 14 15)  T2TS A2 161 16} 14 Fa15)| RamG eee 7 
109) | 684) 92) (S801 85| Stee OL St LOr 96} 92) 74 
60} 38) 48) 43) 42} 50) 50]; 51) 62] 61) 53) 35 
34; 21) 26) (22). 24) -28) 28] 32) 35) ~ 87). 82» 22 
43; 28) 34) ~ 30| 383]. 39) 389) 41) 491 48) 41) 28 

8 5 7 6 8 9 9 Sie AKG 9 rh 4 
At AGG) eet ae 15) Pa ZOO t: TS) eG |.) Comet 7 
119} 98) 95) 96) 93) 94) 98) 107; 111) 102) 98) 86 
71] 44; #45) 44) 438) 46) 48) 51) 61} 59] 52) 42 
43) 227) 226) °28)° 28) 380] 27) 29) 8%) 38) saaaiie 25 
55] 34)" 385) 35] 935; 9387] + 87) «401° 49) 48) 42) 33 

8 4 6 6 7 7 7 7 8 7 6 5 
24) 8) 218) 16) 915) 4 13] 5 1S] aie Oe 7) ee 
139] 115) 110) ' 99} 104] 101) 109) 116) 120] 114; 101; 96 
61} 40; 40) 43) 36) 46) 46; 46) 54) 58) 49) 38 
39) 23, 25). 26). 22) 380} 26) 27) 30} 82] 30) 22 
49; 31) 32] 34; 29) 38) 37) 387; 43) 45) 39) 30 

8 5 6 6 6 7 8 ti 8 8 6 4 
ZO LG VIE OU PG GU 22 20 22ers em 
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16.—Average Values per head of Farm Live Stock in Canada, as Estimated by Crop 
Correspondents, 1$20-31—concluded. 


Province and Item. 


SISA Dag BS OT a ee led 


SI NES Cae 0G A ae ae 


1920./1921 .)1922.|1923.|1924 .}1925.|1926./1927.|1928 ./1929.|1930./1931. 


— | ———<—— | ————— | ——— | — | | —— | | | | 


$ $ $ 
126; 89) 100 
75} 46) = 45 
38} 23) 23 
56] 35} 935 
10 6 8 
26, «16; «19. 
108} 96} 90 
92} 59) 58 
57| 34) 34 
71) 45) 44 
12 8 9 
231: 16 14 
114; 89] 84 
71} 45) = 42 
44) 23) 925 
52} 30} — 31 
i) 6 7 
22; 14, «14 
108} 82} = 67 
73] 49} 40 
45) 28) 23 
59} 33] += 28 
8 dias ay 
20) +14) = 13 
80} 64) 42 
71} 48) = 338 
45| 28) 21 
51] 32). 25 
10 6 7 
18] sts |oarn2 
126} 100) 78 
125} 85; 69 
72| 40) 33 
99} 50) 41 
11 8 9 
21 1474 aro 


$ $ $ $ 
97; 98) = 98) 101 
42| 43) dl} 49 
22) 23) 27) 26 
33] 384) 40) 39 
7 8 9 9 
L516 E18) as 
84; 80) 89) 95 
58} 54) 60) 68 
33} 35} 39} = 39 
44, 43) 48) 51 
Ol eel 2 he ele 
12h eden, 16h: 7S 
64) 62} 69) 70 
40; 39) 44) 46 
23]. 23)" 28} 29 
29; 29) 33) 35 
7 OS s10 9 
Life: Tip-416) 16 
53} 60} 66) 66 
39} 41) 41) 41 
Bil 238he (26), 2 
26] 28). 31) 32 
6 9 9 9 
LO}: Bb e SL6) Cl ake 
40] 38) 43) 45 
39{ 38] 40} 483 
23] 23) 26) 28 
27| 27) 3930] _~— 338 
Si ae LO LO ee 10 
10}; 12) 15) 15 
751.5 co lbs $70] jefS 
70; 65) 66) 68 
27| 33) 36) 35 
39] 42) 44) 43 
1Ger Tite ls {2 
14, 14, 17) 19 


$ $ $ 
106} 108) 106 
54{ 64) 70 
29] 34) 38 
43] 51) 55 
9| 10 9 
Ys a 
101) | -O8;"" 94 
74, 84) = 85 
48] 54) 83 
60} 68} 68 
IPA ei 22) aad 
13] 14) 15 
77) 75) = «64 
58} 70} 69 
38] 47) 47 
45] 56) 54 
0) HAO 1e 
13} 15) 16 
66) 65} 56 
51] 65} 65 
37, 46} 45 
42) 53) 652 
ie Pl, 9 
13) jd) 18 
52] 51) 49 
55} 68] = 74 
38} 48) 49 
43) 53) 55 
10; 10 ) 
13 ae else to 
Ear a ee 
75} 84) 84 
43} 51) 52 
51; 60) 61 
12 |e p22 
1D ekO te oD 


$ $ 
95) 87 
54/38 
30 21 
42 29 
6 6 
16 10 
81 72 
66 48 
39 29 
51 37 
8 6 
14 8 
52 492 
54 38 
34 93 
40 29 
6]- 4 
14 6 
50 36 
58 39 
32 22 
41 29 
6 4 
16 5 
4] 32 
58 42 
35 24 
41 31 
6 4 
14 5 
72 60 
ey) 65 
42 33 
53 48 
9 | 
18 11 


17.—Estimated Numbers and Values of Farm Poultry in Canada, 1929-31. 


871,983 
917,000 
827,000 
10, 609 
13, 600 
10,000 
31,450 
38, 400 
30, 000 
10,210 
10, 700 
11,000 
924,252 
979,700 


Average 
Value 


RR eee DOWN WOOF 


lL) LOOR mon aAanwcs 
HAO OTIODRNAO 


Total 
Value. 


898, 000 
880, 000 
703, 000 
34,000 
37,000 
25,000 
71,000 
74,000 
54, 000 
12,000 
11,000 
12,000 
1,015,000 
1,002,000 


Average 
Province and Item.| No. ho es eta Province and Item. 
Head 
$ 
anada— P.E. Island— 
Hens and Hens and 
chickens..... 1929/55, 242,787 0-95]52, 387, 000 chickens..... 1929 
1930|56, 247, 000 0-82/46, 149, 000 1930 
1931|61,572, 000 0- 60/36, 908, 000 1931 
ATKG YS: ¢aic': « 1929] 2,423,029 2-69} 6,512,000) Turkeys........1929 
1930] 2,399,000 2-31) 5,547,000 1930 
1931] 2,232,000 1-88] 4,198,000 1931 
Geese. ..255.... 1929} 1,155,244 2-11! 2,436,000] Geese........:. 1929 
1930} 1,160,000 1-84} 2,131,000 1930 
1931} © 904,000 1-53] 1,385,000 1931 
Tite ee 1929] 1,111,903 Teddied. 2745000!) Ducks oie. . 1929 
1930} 989,000 1-04] 1,025,000 1930 
1931 760, 000 0-85 647, 000 1931 
Totals, poultry 1929|59, 932,963 — |62,609,000)) Totals, poultry 1929 
1930|60, 795, 000 — 154,852,000 1930 
1931]65, 468, 000 — 145, 138, 000) 1931 


878, 000 


794,000 
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17._Estimated Numbers and Values of Farm Poultry in Canada, 1929-31—concluded. 


Average 
Province and Item. No. ye ee 
Head. 
$ 
Nova Scotia— 
Hens and 
chickens..... 1929} 1,070,097 0-98} 1,049,000 
1930} 1,100,000 0-90 990, 000 
1931} 1,232,000 0-79 973 , 000 
Turkeys........1929 15,618 3-44 54,000 
1930 16, 600 3-07 51,000) 
1931 12,000 2-69 32, 000) 
Geesessn- tes: 1929 19,350 2-65 51,000 
1930 19,500 2-43 47,000 
1931 14,000 2-04 29, 000 
Wucks ater 1929 9,106 1-56 14,000 
1930 9,800 1-22 12,000 
1931 9,006 1-08 10,000 
Totals, poultry 1929} 1,114,171 — | 1,168,000 
1930} 1,145,900 - | 1,100,000 
1931] 1,267,000 — | 1,044,000 
New Brunswick— 
Hens and 
chickens..... 1929 942,775 1-04 980, 000 
1930} 1,018, 100 0:93 947,000 
1931} 1,264,000 0-79 999, 000 
Turkeys........1929 36, 182 3-50 127,000 
1930 43 , 200 2-98 129, 000 
1931 35, 000 2-68 94,000 
CROESE Ave Steet ee 1929 17, 445 2-48 43,000 
1930 18;300 2-13 39,000 
1931 15,000 2-08 31,000 
Ducks... 4.5... 1929 8, 992 1-39 12,000 
1930 7,700 1-27 10, 000) 
1931 10,000 1-18 12,000 
Totals, poultry 1929] 1,005,394 — | 1,162,000 
1930} 1,087,300 — | 1,125,000 
1931} 1,324,000 —'| 1,136,000 
Quebec— 
Hens and 
chickens..... 1929] 8,058,000 1-12] 9,025,000 
1930} 8,208,500 0-98) 8,044,000 
1931) 7,624,000 0-80] 6,099, 000 
MPurkeys..eeec. 1929 190, 000 3-59 682, 000 
1930 194, 100 2-97 576, 000 
1931 150,000 2-40 360, 000 
Geesele are... 1929 105, 900 2-24 235,000 
1930 105, 000 1-92 202,000 
1931 74, 000 1-60 118, 000 
Dueks sesaaee2 1929 72,000 1-32 95, 000 
1930 72,700 1-19 87, 000 
1931 84, 000 0-95 80, 000 
Totals, poultry 1929} 8,425,000 — |10, 037,000 
1930} 8,580,300 — | 8,909, 000 
1931] 7,932,000 — | 6,657, 000 
Ontario— 
Hens and 
chickens..... 1929) 20,357, 205 1-06)21,579, 000 
1930}20, 901, 400 0-93)19, 438, 000 
1931/22, 380, 000 0- 60/13, 428, 000 
Turkeys........1929 510, 054 3:38) 1,724,000 
1930 521,700 2-94) 1,534,000 
1931 399, 000 2-55} 1,017,000 
Geese... ..cee 1929 587, 222 2:29) 1,345,000 
1930 571,000 2-08) 1,188,000 
1931 453,000 1-71 775,000 
Wueks x. 2.562. 1929 590, 610 1-24 732,000 
1930 566, 200 1-12 634, 000 
1931 356, 000 0-93 331,000 
Totals, poultry 1929}22, 045,091 — |25,380, 000 
1930/22, 560,300 — |22,794, 000 
1931)23, 588, 000 — |15,551,000 


Province and Item. 


Manitoba— 
Hens and 


No. 


hickens..... 1929} 4,941,076 
ae - e an 5,034,900 


1931| 5,003, 000 
: 438 


Turk TEE RRL OD 230 
tt ge jo3¢| 434,700 
1931 399, 000 
Geese... hear 1929 113, 696 
1930 113, 800 
1931 88, 000 
Dupksr Ayes 1929) 91,076 
1930 75,300 
1931 57,000 
Totals, poultry 1929 5,584, 083 
1930| 5,658,700 
1931| 5,547,000 
Saskatchewan— 
Hens and 
chickens..... 1929| 8,458,029 
1930} 8,720, 700 
1931) 10, 651, 000 
Turkeys........1929] 528,979 
1930 513,300 
1931 623, 000 
Geese.........% 1929] 153,249 
; 1930 155, 900 
1931 125, 000 
Dueks.... 2.0: 1929} 162,195 
1930 117, 100 
1931 108 , 000 
Totals, poultry 1929] 9,302,452 
1930| 9,507, 000 
1931) 11,507, 000 
nae geBEl 
Hens an 
chickens..... 1929| 6,697,998 
1930! 6, 784, 000 
1931| 8,269,000 
Turkeys........1929] 649,004 
1930 614, 100 
1931 565, 000 
GeOSe as tee a ee 1929) 116,935 
1930 128, 000 
1931 96, 000 
Dudker. tin 1929] 133,942 
1930 99,300 
1931 86, 000 
Totals, poultry 1929] 7,597,879 
1930] 7,625, 400 
1931| 9,016,000 
British Columbia— 
Hens and 
chickens..... 1929| 3,845, 624 
1930| 3,562,400 
1931} 4,322,000 
Turkeys........1929 44,348 
1930 47,700 
19311 39,000) 
Geese. osteo 1929 10, 897 
. 1930 10,100 
1931 9,000 
Ducks. 3.45 ee 1929 33, 772 
1930 30, 200 
193] 39, 000 
Totals, poultry 1929] 3,934, 641 
1930] 3,650, 400 
1931] 4,409, 000 


Average 
Value 


SCOR RRR NOS 


COOK RBRBHH POCO COCOCORPRRErHNNOCO 


Ree DDD NwWwWWwWOCrF 


Total 
Value. 


$ 


4,002,000 
3,373,000 
2,802,000 
1,061,000 
861,000 
714, 000 
208, 000 
160, 000 
104,000 
87,000 
60, 000 
39,000 
5,358, 000 
4,454, 000 
3,659, 000 


5, 667, 000 
5, 058, 000 
4, 686, 000 
1,174,000 
1,078,000 
947,000 
256, 000 
218, 000 
138, 000 
143, 000 
94,000 
66, 000 
7,240,000 
6,448, 000 
5, 837, 000 


4,957,000 
4,070,000 
3, 804, 000 
1,499, 000 
1,136,000 
904, 000 
198, 000 
179, 000 
117,000 
131,000 
79,000 
56, 000 
6, 785, 000 
5,464, 000 
4,881,000 


4,230, 000 
3,349, 000 
38,414,000 
157, 000 
145, 000 
105, 000 
29, 000 
24,000 
19,000 
48,000 
38, 000 
41,000 
4,464,000 
3,556, 000 
3,579, 000 


WOOL AND EGG PRODUCTION 
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Production and Value of Wool.—The production of wool in Canada is placed 
at 20,365,000 Ib. from 3,608,000 sheep and lambs in 1931, as compared with 
21,016,000 lb. from 3,698,800 sheep and lambs in 1930. Table 18 gives the total 
estimated production and value of wool for the years 1915 to 1931. 


18.—Estimated Quantity and Value of Canadian Wool Clip, 1915-31. 


Norr.—Sheep on Indian reserves included. 


Year. 


3, 608, 000 


Production 


lb. 
12,000, 000 
12,000, 000 
12,000, 000 
20, 000, 000 
20,000, 000 
24,000, 000 
21,251, 000 
18,523,392 
15,539, 416 
15,111,719 
15, 553, 045 
17,959, 896 
18,672,766 
19,611,430 
20, 283, 000 
21,016, 000 
20,365, 000 


Average 
Price per lb. 


of Wool. 


Value. 


$ 
3,360,000 
4,440, 000 
7,000, 000 
12,000, 000 
12,000, 000 


2,311,000 
1, 644, 000 


Eggs Production.—Table 19 gives the results of calculations indicating approx- 
imately the number and value of eggs produced on farms in Canada for the years 
1923-31. The estimates relate only to hens’ eggs produced on farms, and therefore 
do not include eggs of urban poultry, or eggs of farm turkeys, ducks, etc. ‘In 1920 
the production of eggs elsewhere than on farms amounted to 24,319,832 dozen, 
or 16-8 p.c. of the total production of eggs in that year, as ascertained at the census. 


19.— Production and Value of Farm Eggs in Canada, 1923-31.! 


Notre.—Includes Indian reserves. 


Egg- 


; Average Total Average |Total Value 
Year. Prt eo Production Eggs Value of Eggs 
nag per Hen. | Produced. | per dozen. | Produced. 
No. No, dozen. cents $ 

OL Seb. LSS 1S alle: ies ria Sella Pa a en 31,064, 992 78 202, 186,508 24 48,770, 780 
Be eee Mi hoe ala Sixs Wik fnte s © 0 abelsyersve 32, 220, 057 79 212,648, 685 24 50,332, 439 
ena ee ener eS. eee arnlech ca, eevee s 32, 837,040 82 224,778, 867 26 57,950,340 
Nay AES Rr PME Feo ahs mache stale. « si'sinje%e 34, 006, 290 84 237, 080,399 28 66,198, 285 
UATE he oe OS a ne Re oo A es 34, 722,700 87 253,201,220 32 80,110,010 
OI IS 5k Sara Sete ethno ie ave blo sje 010% 34,022,511 95 268, 868, 857 31 84,442,727 
eR Pe Ree eats Rb cis. cini gs a o%e wis ahs ais spate 6 8% 34, 453, 000 95 274,317, 872 30 83,171,346 
FMM Bete gre a ai a asae ace bb ar 8 ev ere'ale le a 35,044,870 95 278, 255, 753 27 74, 837, 092 
Ul 1 dae a See Ge? 2 einer 30,940, 616 112 286, 882,447 1% 49,206, 845 


1For details of egg production in 1930 and 1931, see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, April, 
1932, p. 99. 


Subsection 4.—Fur Farming.” 
Origin of Fur-Farming Industry.—A short account of the origin of the fur- 


farming industry in Canada was given on p. 249 of the 1929 edition of the Year 
Book. A fuller description of the rise of the industry in Prince Edward Island, its 


2Revised by Miss F. A. Brown, Chief, Fur Statistics Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A list 
of publications of this Branch will be found in Chapter XXIX. For further particulars regarding fur 
farming the reader is referred to the Report on Fur Farms, 1929, which may be obtained from the Domin- 
ion Statistician, Ottawa. 
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original home, was given in the Census and Statistics Monthly for May, 1914, at 
p. 110, while a still more detailed account of the earlier history of the industry was 
given in a publication of the Commission of Conservation, Ottawa, entitled “Fur 
Farming in Canada”, by J. Walter Jones, B.A., B.S.A., the second edition of which 
was published in 1914. 


Fur Farms of Canada.—The term “fur farm” includes farms devoted en- 
tirely to the raising of fur-bearing animals (principally silver foxes), together with 
parts of farms where the raising of fur-bearing animals is carried on as a distinct 
branch of the operations. Such farms increased in number from 429 in 1919 to 
6,237 in 1930, or, if muskrat and beaver farms are included, to 6,524, and the industry 
is still rapidly growing both in numbers of farms and in numbers and varieties of 
fur-bearing animals on those farms. Although the fox has proved the most suited 
to domestication, other kinds of fur-bearing wild animals are being raised in cap- 
tivity—mink, raccoon, skunk, marten, fisher and rabbit. Mink farms are now 
the most numerous of the miscellaneous class, raccoon farms coming second and 
muskrat third. A few of the fox farms also raise miscellaneous fur-bearing animals 
in addition to the foxes. 


Capital Investment.—The earliest Dominion-wide statistics of fur farms 
were collected for the year 1919, andsince then annual statistics have been obtained. 
Statistics showing the increasing numbers and values of fur-bearing animals on fur 
farms are given in Tables 20 and 21, the former showing an increase of eighteen 
fold in numbers since 1922, and the latter almost a three-fold increase in values from 
$5,864,153 to $16,197,747. The capital investment in lands and buildings in 1930 
was $8,583,346, making a grand total investment of $24,781,093 in the industry 
in that year. : 


20.—Number of Fur-bearing Animals on Fur Farms in Canada at Dee. 31, 1922-30. 


Kind of Animal. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 


Silverioxe> toss eee 22,318] 25,186] 31,204) 42,125) 47,657) 57,961] 72,631] 97,190] 105,894 
Patch or cross fox........ 1,384 1,556 1,596} 1,736 1,742) 1, 7471, 803] ees ob3 3,335 
Redifoxtsiets. cs raek. 435 627 720 1,196 1,163 1,198 1,489} 2,348) 3,018 
Bluesiox.: 3 «i. eee. , 10 12 216 735 1,050} 1,713 Iga 1,576 1, 755. 
Silver-blue fox............ - - ~ - - ~ 6 - _ 
White fox. ts. so. eerie. 16 2 3 ~ ~- J 4 64 
15 Gi coo ee aeainnee ane Sele 288 489 663 982 1,650} 2,615} 5,028) 10,486) 20,726 
FRACCOOU tas. 6 eas cee os 105 159 245 445 689 1,238 1852) ~ 2-870) 2 32395 
Skunicae ras eee 34 92 133 129 88 111 99 78 20 
Miartennes seiedsiatuatrtets ae 3B 11 13 ap 69 112 152 187 228 
MSN OL aces ee eee ee 7 8 9 15 46 87 136 184 195 
Opossuraynn.ce eon ae ee ~ ~ - ~ ~ ~ - — g 
COyGter es ac ee - 9 2 59 4 29 30 73 135 
Bade ertery. Asner ects - - - 3 - - 113 726 559 
WS WAEX arcane eos e Reke oreo 3 2 4 3 3 2 9 10 13 
Otte latencies oe ee - - - - - - 1 2 - 
BGAE iacnonasa ru cee = = = = = = = - = 
NG iol oy Gamers Raha oo ee a - - - ~ - - - 25 150 
IN OLnCtscetcsxes conve sees - - - - - - - 5 1 
Wieasélos n occnm an aeteeens - - - - - ~ - 11 6 
INUtTIa Ged f clement - = - - = - - - 10 
Siberianwhaness: os. sees - 24 25 3 39 16 - - = 
Chinchilla rabbit......... - 222 Sil 1,215 1,843 3,085) 3,464 1,438 1,206 
Rabbit, neers. cca - ~ Spe 967 OAS VANE = alia Bale) Teves 8 475 
Karakul sheep............ 941 883} 1,545) 1,209 174} 1,082 94 193 
Muskrat27.boaen canes ce 5,157} 10,820 1} 28,105) 35,838] 55,390] 168,861) 711,111) 425,525 
Beaver?) tine See 81 23 - 155 360 505 799 698} 1,112 
Totals........ 39,782} 40,125) 37,102) 79,149} 92,670) 128,020) 259,682) 832,059) 568,018 


1Statistics not available. 
2 Based on estimates furnished by the operators of the farms. 
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21.—Values of Fur-bearing Animals on Fur Farms in Canada, at Dec. 31, 1922-30.: 


Kind of 


Animal, | 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930, 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Silver fox. ....|5,663,127/6,119, 651 8,095, 1819, 536, 097|10,652,304|12, 824, 787|14, 922, 378/18, 047, 124|13,386,171 
Patch or cross 


DOK AG. cab bt 103,055) 108,324) 114,524] 111,293) 110,517 122,400 el67,222|2. 9 200,220\- 270,257 
Red foxs 2: 8,626} 10,875} 14,609) 23,305) 21,709 28,460 46,770 91,675) sn77872 
Blue fox....... 2,200 1,600} 39,166] 126,205) 149,990] 221,780) 172,682 196,750} 174,193 
is Natal 

Sete - - - - - - 1,520 - = 
White TOL 36, 700 100 150 - ~ 7 150 400 1,700 
Mank ys: .. es 6,051 10,679} 20,042] 37,161 79,145} 148,005} 328,998)  765,333]1, 286,737 
Raccoon...... 1,313 2,208 2,758 6,487} 16,448 41,093 59,672 80,801 72, 242 
Sikumnie. |: dace 396 784 857 877 778 1,100 693 341 73 
Martone wees < 175 950 1,200 2,805 4,870 10,510 14,310 17,340} 20,660 
mishers sc... 700 770 1,240 2,035 6, 600 12,610 24,325 28,585 29,810 
Opossum - = - - ~ = ~ - 25 
OCuvote.. . sae - 111 650 715 55 490 480 850 1,592 
Badger....... - - - 60 - - 4,445 23, 350 18,812 

VTKinc whred bier 150 50 140 150 150 100 880 825 1,600 
Oiterte cent a ~ - - - - 70 100 - 
ISGAT kates ARE - - = = - - - - - 
Bitlet - - ~ - - - - 550 5,760 
Forretis. £32k: - - - - - - - 25 
Weasel - - - - ~ - 50 25 
Nutria . - - - - - - = 700 

_ Siberian hare. ~ 100 100 220 188 80 - - - 
Chinchilla 

Pabbiti..esi« - 2,230 3,705| 12,865) 15,308 23, 648 Qty: 8,627 2,089 
Rabbit, n.e.s. - ~ 2,065 5,334 1,944 9,280 12,575 2,428 1, 623 
Karakul 

sheep. Sec. 68,050) 49,800) 93,000] 32,410 8,809 21,539 5,348 4,300 5,334 
Muskrat?...... 7,210} 16,861 1] 140,525] 78,308] 127,921) 562,749] 1,725,391] 755,800 
Beaver?,...... 2,400 625 _" 4,650 11,720 24,455 48,475 75,070} 84,667 


Totals... ./5,864, 153/6, 325, 718'8, 389, 387/10,043,194!11,153,838'13, 618, 258/16, 401, 453121, 303, 035/16,197,747 


1Statistics not available. 2Based on estimates furnished by the operators of the farms. 


Annual Revenue.—The annual revenue of the fur farmer arises from two 
sources, the sale of animals and the sale of pelts. Table 22 shows that the sales 
of animals increased from $938,918 in 1922 to $1,828,545 in 1930, while Table 23 
indicates that in the same eight years sales of pelts have increased from $598,607 
to $3,096,270. 


22.—Values of Fur-bearing Animals Sold from Fur Farms in Canada, 1922-30. 


Kind of Animal. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 


| | | | | 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

SIIVOETOK.0. oes 910, 590|1,286,375|2, 484, 166/2, 755, 66812, 189, 330]2, 501, 816/3, 552, 874/3, 856, 158]1,405,202 
Patch or cross fox...| 17,725) 14,469 27,423 28, 687 19, 803 23,350 38,675 66,554 29, 296 
jeusve lire) eames ares 2,129 1,289 3,116 2,828 2,663 5,079 12,159 22,178} 10,900 
MWCO ete fete ~ - 19, 100 65, 620 20, 225 28,115 98. 530 45, 035 24, 895 
Silver-blue fox...... - - - - - _ 550 ~ - 

WinttterOX" fre SS on os - - 100 - - - - - 161 
1. 1 a en a 1,634} 4,081 8,353 15,654} 25,692} 58,992] 140,889} 407,570} 301, 754 
PPACCOON U4! thc. 1,043 489 867 3, 683 4,955 7,626 18,031 17,996) 13,800 
STi! ag hap eee 30 10 150 242 188 190 - 80 - 

MEATRGHO Whe eee. st: - - - 400 230 700 350 1,270 2,075 
LCST aaa - ~ 100 500 825 635 2,375 4,825 4,399 
ROOMGOLE selisiercicio anesve-<s ~ ~ ~ 26 - 6 - 20 20 
Lhe hoc ie - - ~ - ~ - 215 4,984 2,957 
Hed fe) 5 2 ee = - - - - - — 100 1,720 
MLOETObA, oe week seta - - = - - - - 75 ~ 

Siberian hare....... - - 120 252 173 58 - _ 

Chinchilla rabbit... - 1,600 4,540 16,384 14,412 11,860 18,355 2,469 170 
Rabbit,-n.e,8..:,; ...4 - - 1,595 2,574 133 2,689| * 7,861 1,071 677 
Karakul sheep...... 5,767) 6,180 3,800 4,752 16,000 4,215 150 200} 1,500 
ISIE EG Tie ens oats — 190 2,024 SiS 6,719 16, 206 44,308) 28,394 
TSOBVOR «iwc cepaity «S - - - ~ - 100 200 60 625 


Totals.......... 938, 918]1,314,683)2, 553, 430/12, 899, 29412, 298, 402/2, 652, 1503, 837, 42014, 474, 953)1,828,545 
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23.—Value of Pelts Sold from Fur Farms in Canada, 1922-30. 


Kind of Animal. 1922. 1923. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 1930. 


+] — | | |S | || | | 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Sil vermioxoa: eee 573,806} 819,429] 620,810} 736,289]1, 174, 700|2, 067, ue ye a 611/2, 195, 253}2, 921, 885 
Patch or cross fox...| 18,003} 32,007} 33,120} 27,880) 34,177) 49,125 54.307 43, 122 75,676 
Red foxssere. eae 4,494 5,849] 8,817 14, 585 135055) 22-21 257 we (4 18,585 21.549 
Biluedoxw< Ree see 1 - = 60 8,053 13, 516 19,144 25,318 
Wihitetiox. 2s eee. ~ 480 - AS 40 ~ - - - 25 
Mank? 34.2 Sees 425 773 329 1, 888 2,044 4,546 8,916 12,471 34,538 
FRACCOONeEs aah ae bee 61 165 97 242 295 1,193 1,502 3,027 2,618 
Skunkere- 2822. 625 9 71 65 252 30 23 48 11 
Martelinsn set seins - - - - - 173 30 ~ 100 
isherts fs eee a - = - 72 85 60 112 320 405 
Coyotesss hee kk - 301 — 30 60 60 - 340 691 
Badvert aterm n. ~ - ~ - - - 28 1,646 8,925 
d Bisgv ogee Abredean ete - - - - - - 45 - 100 
Weaseley nihecse tea. - ~ - - ~ ~ - - vA 
Siberian hare....... ~ - 20) 97 - = - - 
Chinchilla rabbit... - 15 85 - 178 1,701 526 806 45 
Rabbit, n.e:s...c2... - - 91 195 28 182 246 263 22 
Karakul sheep...... 220 1,145 1,000 - _ 800 - - - 
Muskrat28 nat ae. - 295 - 1,930 896 8,564] 9,365 9,335 9,205 
Beaverce sce otoee ee 700 - ~ = 215 100 25 550 150 

Totals... 598,607] 860,468) 664,620) 783,313)1, 226, 052!2, 163, 014/2, 389, 026/2, 304, 910/3, 096,270 


The Provincial Distribution of Fur Farming.—The statistics of Table 24, 
showing the capital investment in the industry by provinces, indicate that Prince 
Edward Island no longer holds its earlier margin of supremacy in the industry. 

In value of fur-bearing animals Quebec now ranks in first place with 21-7 p.c. 
of the total, Ontario is next with 21-1 p.c. and Prince Edward Island, New Bruns- 
wick, Alberta, British Columbia and Saskatchewan follow with 14-6 p.c., 8-7 p.c., 
8-2 p.c., 7-3 p.c. and 7-0 p.c., respectively. As regards value of land and buildings, 
Ontario takes first place followed by Quebec and Prince Edward Island. 


24.—Number of Fur Farms, Value of Land and Buildings and Value of Fur-bearing 
Animals, by Provinces, 1928-30. 


Fur Farms. Value of Land and Value of Fur-bearing 
Province. Buildings. Animals. 
1928. ; 1929. ; 1930. } 1928. 1929. 1930. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
No. | No. | No. $ $ $ $ $ $ 
PEs lslandicescewe oe 712) 727) 719\| 1,269,664) 1,440,217] 1,336,011] 3,676,229) 3,776,950] 2,238,523 
Nova Scotia........ ote 456 566 249,025 290, 508 333,442 839,365} 1,007,075 880,515 
New Brunswick..... 484 739 789 474, 667 603 , 742 656, 120)| 1,576,811] 2,177,905} 1,498,240 
Quebeek ees ee aoe: 989) 1,587) 1,996] 1,106,033} 1,597,628) 1,698, 954) 3,236,466) 5,120,493) 3,686,377 
Ontario... fe ..0F 884] 1,055] 1,203} 1,483,618) 1,893,933} 1,841,226) 3,247,336) 3,770,441| 3,378, 708 
Manitobarecs-25..-: 170 223 808 486,505) 1,125,985 524,572 967,550} 1,913,271 991, 688 
Saskatchewan....... 112 129 213 420, 762 671,304 738, 744 644, 799 814,412} 1,006, 906 
Alberta t ences bee 228 251 304 463, 745 618,116 653, 712)) 1,180,462} 1,392,448) 1,369,120 
British Columbia... 358 379 409] . 576,269 768, 791 763,615 959,870] 1,247,065! 1,051,565 
Yukon Territory.... 17. 17 15 44, 550 42,825 33, 250 72) 565 82,975 50,520 
N. W. Territories... - - 2 ~ 3, 700 - 585 
Totals...... 4,326] 5,513) 6,524] 6,574,838) 9,052,999] 8,583, 346/16, 401, 453/21, 303, 035/16, 197, 74% 


Subsection 5.—Dairying Statistics.! 


This subsection deals with the dairy industry under the following divisions. 
creamery butter, factory cheese; condensed milk and milk powder; total production 
of dairy factories; the production of butter and cheese on farms; and closes with a 
summary of the total value of dairy production in the years 1925-30. 


iFor fuller particulars see the Bureau’s Report on Dairy Statistics, obtainable from the Dominion 
Statistician. 
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Creamery Butter.—Butter reached its maximum exportation in the year 
ended June 30, 1903, with 34,128,944 lb. The latest figures for the year ended 
Dee. 31, 1931, show an export of 10,680,500 lb. The quantity of creamery butter 
made in Canada in 1930 was 185,751,061 Ib. (Table 25), valued at $56,670,504, an 
increase in quantity from the preceding year of 14,940,831 lb. or 8-7 p.c., but a 
decrease in value of $9,259,287 or 14 p.c. The average price per lb. for the whole 
of Canada was 30-5 cents in 1930 compared with 38-6 cents in 1929. 


25.—Production and Value of Creamery Butter, by Provinces, 1928-30. 


Quantities. Values. 
Province. >> -]Y}Y SS 
1928. 1929. 1930. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
lb. lb. lb. $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island.......| 2,036,838] 1,883,292] 1,746,099 784,277 745,069 567,825 
INDVAMSCOLIA Oise es. a. elk 4,479,276| 4,289,930) 4,733,579)| 1,766,868] 1,777,183) 1,574,254 
New Brunswick............. 2,091,723) 1,860,173} 2,059,675 816, 803 747,024 669, 209 
Qiebecia ante) ket, ae. LIAS 52,526,248) 53,489,879} 60,746,665] 19,975,556] 20,366,452] 17,851,545 
CORUATTO MRS ees VRE Pea. ns 63,783,187] 59,346,844] 64,898,291) 24,917,668] 23,682,187) 20,593,397 
Manitopavecctseiel eh ccee. . 13,782,167) 15,472,109} 15,786,896 5,139,387 5,724, 640 4,666, 746 
Saskatchewan............... 11,310,496] 14,786,205) 13,920,561!) 4,370,623) 5,541,464] 4,307,967 
PANTSORE AR Sic Set elere «vse stk 14,375,636) 16,004,463] 17,716,744 5,374, 456 5, 825, 248 4,968,227 
British Columbia........... 3,691,468} 3,677,335) 4,142,551)  1,556,900).. 1,520,515 1,471,334 
AT Coe ees ee 168, 027,039) 170,810,230) 185,751,061) 64,702,588] 65,929,782) 56,670,504 


Factory Cheese.—In 1868 the quantity of cheese exported from Canada was 
6,141,570 lb. In 1904 cheese reached its maximum exportation with 233,980,716 lb., 
and the exports of cheese for the year ended Dec. 31, 1931, amounted to 84,788,400 
lb. The production of factory cheese in 1930 totalled 119,105,203 lb., with a value 
of $18,089,870, an increase in quantity from the previous year of 0-3 p.c., but a 
decrease in value of 15-7 p.c. (Table 26). The average prices per lb. were 15 cents 
in 1930 and 18 cents in 1929. 


26.—Production and Value of Factory Cheese, by Provinces, 1928-30. 


Quantities. Values. 
Province. | 
1928. 1929. 1930. 1928. 1929. 1930. 
lb. lb. ‘1b. $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island....... 1,710,943] 1,391,603 870,580 360, 748 243 , 452 129,433 

IND VATOCOUA Artemio. wrath 25, 230 18, 867 - 5,298 3, 794 - 
New Brunswick............. 697,811 578, 493 606, 956 149,798 109,218 98,422 
(BUYS sy tc) Oe See tr ee 45,183,970] 35,169,815) 34,059,680 9,438, 302 6,239,139 5,106, 866 
NEATION CO. nates eae waivn LR 95,561,895) 79,904,131) 81,322,611)) 20,227,759] 14,529,309) 12,372,397 
UEN EST 0 oy ae ee ee 477,419 500,426 504, 490 104, 884 106,351 86,614 
Saskatchewan.............. 148,215 142,024 140, 701 32, 567 30,091 23,383 
PAMIGRTERS I Cee coe seks 722,048 1,001,475 1,035 ,.352 158, 404 198, 047 175,392 
British Columbia........... 57,088 39,452 564, 833 16, 708 11,929 97,363 
MP OURIS, ooo 0,» chose +> 144,584,619) 118, 746,286] 119,105,203] 30,494,463) 21,471,330) 18,089,870 


Condensed Milk and Milk Powder.—The quantity of condensed milk made 
in Canada in1930 was 23,360,455 lb., valued at $2,444,033, a decrease in quantity of 
2,121,964 lb. or 8-3 p.c., as compared with 1929. The quantity of evaporated milk 
made was 57,630,875 lb., valued at $4,997,590, an increase of 6-1 p.c. in quantity 
and a decrease of 1-2 p.c. in value compared with 1929. The quantity of milk 
powder and skim-milk powder made in 1930 was 16,661,278 Ib., valued at $1,759,321. 
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Of the 26 condenseries in operation in Canada in 1930, 23 were situated in Ontario. 
The total value of products of condenseries in Canada was $13,604,743. ‘Table 27 
shows the quantities and values of products other than butter and factory cheese 


for the years 1928, 1929 and 1930. 


27.—Miscellaneous Products of Dairy Factories, 1928-39. 


Quantities. Values. 
Product. 
1928. 1929. 1930. 1928. 1929. 19380. 
$ $ $ 

Condensed milk........ lb 27,728,995] 25,482,419] 23,360,455 2,926,477 2,710,090 2,444,033 
Evaporated milk....... lb 51,654,377] 53,995,117] 57,630,875 4,815, 638 5,060, 229 4,997,590 
Milk powder............ lb. 2,314,490 2161, 308 2,304, 222 578, 088 5338 , 904 481,071 
Skim-milk powder...... lb. | 12,509,187} 12,787,818} 14,307,056 1230 207 eS Caen et oie, 250) 
Cream powder.......... lb. 114, 835 115,614 90, 134 57,599 59, 281 45,067 
Skim condensed milk... lb. 7,920,255} 10,491,869 9,141, 840 437,721 576, 942 469,010 
Condensed coffee....... lb. 250,347 247, 833 200,394 44, 682 43,768 30, 800 
Whevyabutter Sei enn. lb. 1,582,364 1,309,337 15397, 513 542,339 456,431 379,345 
Gaseinee, 3... Sk ee Oe lb. 563,061 1,211,451 1,095, 960 79,726 174, 641 112,326 
Teereredmie. - ee eee gal. 6,353,077 7,149,947 7,078,039 8,560,391 9,737,020 9,600, 688 
Milk soldis. Ss. Aen ee gal.| 438,708,410] 46,979,921] 44,956,336)| 19,369,286) 20,894,287) 20,332,269 
Cream sold..(lb. butter fat)| 14,543,108] 16,916,547] 16,767,448 9,225,837] 11,002,653] 10,225,844 
Whey cream sold........... - - - 275,344 253 , 224 191,201 
Buttermilk sold). 2.7 ...25 ~ - - 370,336 389,008 397,800 
Sundryes soe a aera = - - 656, 872 854,570 877, 864 

Totais..s.<ecccn ran: - ~ — | 49,176,613} 58,988,885| 51,863,158 


Total Production of Dairy Factories.—In Table 28 are shown the total 
values of all the products of dairy factories by provinces for the five years 1926 
to 1930. For Canada as a whole, the figures show a decline in the latest year of 
nearly 2-1 p.c. All of the provinces except British Columbia show decreases for 
1930 as compared with 1929. 


28.—Total Values of All Products of Dairy Factories, by Provinces, 1926-30.! 


Province. 1926. 1927. _ 1928. 1929. 1930. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
CAD Aa depres Soiree te ene ree 133,353,076) 135,910,930) 144,373,614) 141,389,997) 126, 623, 532 
Prince: Hadward. Island. . jo... 98a... ..2. 1,048, 728 1,143,554 1,247,128] — 1,096,630 845,417 
NOVELS COUAtos accion tee care 2,939,770} 3,186,845| 3,234,025) 3,327,593] 3,233,240 
INewsBrunswiCk. fn... ease tee eee 1,507,716 1, 683,065 1,859,635] 1,926,278 1,811, 623 
QUCDEG riiac Bie ake = eA: ch Sl a 26,444,546} 29,101,969] 31,784,255) 29,172,614] 25,469,594 
ONEREIO). 3.0 Seat Oe oo a ee 72,846,336] 78,788,538] 77,699,052) 73,976,945] 66,430,326 
Mami tobe. sae\ 8. onc aie meen oases 8,424,434] 8,385,844] 8,749,518} 9,953,940) 8,519,020 
Saskatche walt. se), aes Meee « loam 7,190,215) 6,414,373] 6,966,282} 8,471,388] 7,083,895 
PAID OLTAN aco stea  ee, e relent ee. SE 7,817,729) 6,888,049} 6,810,805} 7,315,386] 6,343,576 
British Columbiaws. syceen eee eee 5,133,602] 5,318,693] 6,022,914) 6,149,223) . 6,886,841 


1The total values of dairy products in 1901 and various subsequent years are shown in the ‘“‘Statistical 
Summary of the Progress of Canada’’, immediately following the Table of Contents. 


Dairy Butter and Home-made Cheese.—The statistics of the foregoing 
tables relate entirely to the products of dairy factories. In addition, there is a 
large production of butter on farms, generally described as home-made or dairy 
butter, and a small production of home-made cheese. No annual statistics are 
collected of these products; the census of 1911, however, showed that the produc- 
tion of dairy butter in 1910 was 137,110,200 lb., value $30,269,497, and of home- 
made cheese 1,371,092 lb., value $154,088. According to the census of 1921 the 
production of dairy butter in 1920 was 103,487,506 lb., worth $50,180,952, and of 
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home-made cheese 533,561 lb., worth $123,283. The production of dairy butter 
in 1930 is estimated at approximately 84,337,000 lb., of the value of $20,710,000, 
thus making the total estimated production of butter, including dairy butter, in 
1930, 270,088,061 lb., valued at $77,380,504. 


Total Values of Dairy Products.—The total value of the dairy products of 
Canada in 1920 was estimated at $288,836,093, including creamery butter $63,- 
625,203, dairy butter $50,180,952, factory cheese $39,100,872, home-made cheese 
$123,283, miscellaneous factory products $22,827,460 and milk consumed fresh or 
otherwise used $112,978,323. For 1930 the total is estimated at $272,458,367, 
comprising: creamery butter $56,670,504, dairy butter $20,710,000, factory cheese 
$18,089,870, home-made cheese $63,948, miscellaneous dairy factory products 
$21,305,045 and milk consumed fresh or whole $155,619,000. Details by provinces 
are given for 1930 in Table 29, with Dominion totals for the five preceding years. 


29.—Value of the Dairy Production of Canada by Provinces, 1930, with Dominion 
Totals for 1925-30. 


Hos: Miscell- | (Milk 
a Dairy |Creamery at ae Factory aneous Weeehic All 
Ta ade Butter. | Butter. Cheese. | Factory e OY Products 
Cheese. ; Otherwise 
Products 
used. 
$ 3 $ $ $ $ $ 

Prince Edward Island... . 280,000 567, 825 100 129,433 Tee OES 1, 638, 000 2,686, 483 
INOMEM SCOUE.. . -. aes oss 1,134,000} 1,574, 254 48 — | 1,170,823 6,722,000} 10,601,125 
New Brunswick..........} 1,614,000 669, 209 100 98,422 350,288] 5,606,000 8,338,019 
(YET S! Yate 0, 0 Oe en gn 4,333, 000]17, 851,545 16,000} 5,106,866) 2,511,183} 52,018,000) 81,836,594 
OMGATIOL fredis 0 feb los See 4,909, 000)20, 593,397 10, 000]12,372,397 13.352, 751 53,621,000) 104,858,545 
LWT a) Ce rr rn ir 1,650,000] 4,666, 746 14,000 86,614 569,173 8,252,000} 15,238,533 
Saskatchewan............ 3,630,000} 4,307,967 1,400 23,383 727,137) 12,538,000) 21,227,887 
Alberta eek 2 sce ee 2,534,000) 4,968,227 19,000 175,392 634, 787 9,550,000} 17,881,406 
British Columbia........ 626,000} 1,471,334 3,300 97,363] 1,917,778] 5,674,000] 9,789,775 
Canada 1939.........|20, 710, 000/56, 670, 504 63, 948}18, 989, 870/21, 305,045! 155,619,000) 272,458, 367 
1929. ........|28, 929, 006/635, 929, 782 82,890) 21, 471, 330/22, 091, 945) 153,238,006] 291,742,857 
1928 Bie 5.0 29,103, 906) 64, 702, 538 82, 000/39, 494, 463/20, 581,490) 152,661,856] 297,625,347 
1927.........]80, 435, 121/65, 709, 986 70, 654) 25, 522, 148/18, 879,335) 154,257,346) 294,874,590 
1926......... 28, 252, 777) 61, 753, 390 80, 240/28, 807, 841/17, 767,271) 140,643,460) 277,304,979 
1925........./32, 128, 799] 63, 008, 097 95, 073/36, 571, 556/16, 882, 747) 186,177,373) 284,863, 645 


Subsection 6.—Fruit Farming. 


The native fruits of Canada, with the exception of the blueberry and the cran- 
berry, are not cultivated on a commercial scale. Among the introduced fruits, the 
apple holds the premier place in Canadian fruit growing, the value of the commercial 
production of this fruit ranging between nine and twenty-one million dollars in the 
last nine years. An important subsidiary of the grape-growing.industry is the 
manufacture of native wines, which has increased from an estimated value of 
$706,000 in 1921 to $5,025,000 in 1930. 

For a fuller discussion of fruit farming in Canada the reader is referred to pp. 
242-7 of the 1931 edition of the Year Book. 


Census Statistics.—Statistics of the number of bearing and non-bearing fruit 
trees in 1921 were published on p. 252 of the 1925 edition, together with compara- 
tive figures for 1911 which were summarized on p. 244 of the 1931 edition. The 
figures for 1931 were not available at the time of going to press. 
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Annual Statistics of Fruit Production.—For each of the years 1919 to 
1929, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the Fruit Branch of the Dominion 
Department of Agriculture have collected and published in co-operation statistics: 
(1) of the quantities and values of commercial fruits produced in Canada, and (2) 
of the varieties and values of fruit trees, bushes and plants sold by nurserymen in 
Canada. Table 30, following, shows the estimated production and value of com- 
mercial fruits in Canada for each of the nine years 1923-31.1 


30.—Estimated Production and Value of Commercial Fruits in Canada, 1923-31. 


Aver- Aver- 
Total Total Total Total 
Year. Quantity. Price Value. f Year, Quantity. Price. Value. 
brl. $ $ bush, $ $ 
Apples— Cherries— 
OOO rece cteies tome eats 3, 841, 625 Be4AS QO NOBO OOH OQ ON nem eens caer 203,125 3-56 722,440 
LOAM er ea Cota raat 3,375, 084 ott ELTA MNCL ae os tai se 100,340 3-36 BE es: 
ODD ARM Sen Ree ee 2,913,768 OF 0016, O2LSt O54 925e5 see teens. 114,925 3-56 409,210 
NOOO eet eciee 2,954,370 32S ON CS8 62 E LOZG ie weer. neuer a 201, 640 2-86 577,040 
NOD Te bootie Phakos 2,810, 600 Se OIO Adie OSS VEO 2 Cente sete tere eee 216,800 3:62 784,470 
[928 macetcce ees were et 3, 235,970 3-AG NTE 207A S67 1928 bach aoe 271,250 3-08 836, 137 
G9 O Sater SAMA Tegan 3,870,380 DOW LORA ON OC oI mek O2 Ore ae eee ae 253,799 3:38 856, 912 
103 Unica epee ee ee 3,351, 680 2D LO RSS3 104 FiO Oe eae ene 262,322 2-83 741,379 
UGS hee ope oe Rent get es 3, 731, 950 DISSES, SOS nO Te dl Oa aae eee ae. eee 230, 607 2-37 546,527 
Strawberries— uart. 
EON bush he gi me ee 8,652,200] 0-17) 1,513,230 
OO cepa eetaercew seeders DO ABE 2-42 550, 587 
Ie 4 eae roan, set Ia 7,932,000 0-18} 1,398,910 
1 ee SRR eee a 196, 809 2-40 471,924 5 
5 LGD Re CPE os eae 8,330, 000 0-18) 1,460,650 
LOS ne Ree 156, 422 2-13 332, (00 3 
LOD Os yee erecta oe oe 9,739,000 0-14] 1,402,830 
1926 tex NORA 266, 440 1-79 475,698 
AS 07 ae Bday se eg AAI 10, 946, 200 0-14] 1,516,145 
1927 3et 2 WS Eee 332, 200 2-00 663, 730 
[O88 Rohe «ters eee 11,364, 740 0-13] 1,426,990 
1LOD8 22... ae ee ee 255, 430 1-85 473 , 246 
NOOO cnt open canoe 14,415,344 0-12} 1,796,528 
1929.5. < REM Ce 348, 688 1-88 654,501 5 
103 0 aes: See ee 9, 707,498 0-14] 1,383,027 
1930 ole ferel oa %e. 16) 16), 0m oka Se Werte. 437, 647 1-41 615,997 1931 17. 027 363 0-99 1! 691 471 
OBI i tes cs Misr. See eRe 396, 150 1-13 GATE (82) "= tag ake Se RS aie aeiacae aise 
Raspberries— 
Plums and prunes— BED econ sich Ons segrcdees 4,496, 840 0-23] 1,044,001 
Pe BR Ne i areca Ra cat 348, 482 2-06 GOOMOB AN MODAN ee eens 2,000, 450 0-20 401,012 
D/L in ee RCL ey te 238,978 2-11 BOA A ON pO Dotan eae ae ae 1,962,006 0-21 405, 840 
HOD a See eee 79, 562 1-94 TOs 2S Gil =| O20 ac aersae ees 4,744,500 0-15 702,330 
19968) Se. Meee 346, 800 1-30 ADO. S40 LGO7 ete er fo tet ee 5.232) 000 0-15 784,000 
OD 7S hes Arete ee she 263 , 200 1-80 CUS ar sO) | RO neal, Bre este tee 4,306, 860 0-17 728, 641 
AGO See a Ue ie Aen 480,010 1-28 GS SOUL 1020 ee ee eee 5,021, 424 0-18] 886,620 
0200S Mi art Coen ee 285, 460 2-05 Doe 2oll)  LOS0R er ee eae 8,974,210 0-23 807,480 
SSO. seer 274, 863 1-17 OSOOTHN LOO Lae teens eae ees DOlo,. 802 0-15 822,362 
COR TIRLWE Sc S tan ae mes 2538 , 784 1-24 316,428 
Other Berries— 
: LOD StS) SEW eh ote Vertes 2,527, 700 0-20 494,691 
Peaches— : ; ; 
LOD AS Sete Rs A Satay we 2,532,000 0-19 500, 020 
EO eo Damine £05), O00 ei age O OU canoe) ce oie 2,700,000! 0-21] 524,000 
1 PE ere acne ate Sy Re 154, 384 2-62 404 , 663 ; 
LOQGRIR PSOE EES 4,195,000 0-11 476, 550 
LOD Teak eat Sek Sat etene ies Aer 201, 840 2-71 547, (12 
192 foe PO ee ee 8,737,000 0-13 471,420 
OZ Oe eee nee ree 237,950 2-54 6038 , 658 9 
LOD Sa. Gates. av eee 8,324,340 0-12 390,617 
OPA fhbed Wer See eerat El Bae 347, 580 3:03] 1,051,765 ; 
OD Oe sens 4 Ph Rent ee 4,603,703 0-12 533, 864 
1928 Hones Sire SS. Soe’ 605,770 1-98 1,200,345 1930 D) 380 914 0-14 341 714 
1090: Lise: tras bew: 672,541| 2-51] 1,684,746] jogger Be : et 
HOBO Beck hima 756 O40l ws 21 S4be 1160, S00R ce eeu cae 
AG STEEAEE SV, NS ke 886, 233 1-32) 15,173,654 Crapese= ik, 2 
ODS Paes EES, 42,185,077 0-06; 2,742,030 
Apricots— NOD Ae a hides et coh Saree 4,500, 000 0-06} 1,470,000 
LODGE. PPLE a 4,202 4-75 T9060 LOD Dae, Noe ae Seer 24,000, 000 0-07} 1,680,000 
1:92 Cha es Sp ae ae 56, 650 2-25 1224.02) eel OD Grae Scene eee 24,000, 000 ‘0-08 720,000 - 
[GO note eee ceteroe 18,000 3°74 Ceo SO LOD (arene Ee eee ete 34, 560, 000 0-04] 1,382,400 
GDS ta en SLs foe 36,210 2-48 89, SOO. , L928. 2k, ASS. 22169), 120; 000 0:04] 2,764,800 
NO ices Siok, aah eres Beye 3-47 TEOS OOS LOO Ob eran cent a cinak 50, 426, 000 0:04} 2,017,040 
O30) Ae Ree ene eae ey 2-84 oo, OOD LUSH es: Oe ae eee 43,103, 760 0-04} 1,400,872 
TOSSA oa 6 echt aee cr, 49,900 1-65 8) So ONmmeLOS lea ae «5 ee ie omens 0,830,000 0-02 813,280 


_ _ 1 Reports of fruit production have been published in pamphlet form by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in 1922, 1924, 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929 and 1930. ‘The first report for the year 1919 was published in the 
Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, August, 1920, pp. 211-222. 
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Tree Nursery Industry.—The first Canadian commercial nursery was estab- 
lished near Fonthill, Ont., and it was followed within a few years by the establish- 
ment of a nursery in Toronto by a Rochester, N.Y., firm. Since that time the 
industry has steadily spread as the country has developed, until to-day there are 
approximately 170 firms growing or dealing in nursery stock of all kinds, including 
fruit trees. ‘ 

Table 31 shows the total numbers and values of fruit trees, bushes and plants 
sold by nurserymen for the four years 1928-31. For 1919 and 1920, see the Canada 
Year Book of 1921, p. 257; for 1921 and 1923, see the Canada Year Book of 1926, 
p. 241; for 1924 and 1925, see the Canada Year Book of 1929, ‘Pp. 257; for 1926 
and 1927, see the Canada Year Book of 1931, p. 246. 


31.—Numbers and Values of Fruit Trees, Bushes and Plants, Sold by Nurserymen 
in Canada, years ended May 31, 1928-31. 


Number Sold. Total Value. 
Description of 
ricer ets 0L 
Plant. 
1928. -1929. 1930. 1931. 1928. 1929. 1930. 1931. 
No. No. No. No. $ $ $ $ 
Apples— 
Barly oF a8. 65,677 52,850 45, 587 42,455 26,138 20,295 16, 466 Le 225 
1 73,742 62,892} 68,354 42,352 29,590 23,014 24,408 13, 964 
Winter ncn... «> 182,775, 151,503] 159,361 151, 831 66, 530 51,824 54,592 57,171 
Crab apples..... 19,614 18, 702 12,281 8,328] . 6,279 6, 188 3, 783 3,301 
Totals, Apples.| 341,808) 285,947] 280,583) 244,966) 128,537] 101,321 99, 249 91,663 
faible eek BOB 39, 403 34, 863 35, 198 41, 268 19, 495 15,340 15, 618 20,569 
legit ices ae ae ae 58,388 57, 693 50, 686 37, 168 22,972 21, 2638 20, 033 18,555 
Peaches. js. 00. 103, 837 88, 180 53, 466 72,190) 24,695 22, 200 14,271 17,814 
Cherrios 2 f2%i..22. * 58,780 av 47,738 48,396 29,106 25,840 22, 837 25,024 
ADITICOES atric. cage << 2,009 312 556 926 786 154 276 496 
Quinces 259. 609 72 69 157} 218 30 31 86 
Blackberries...... 35, 462 40, 825 24,170 27, 838 eae | 2,279 1,216 1,293 
Gurranis.ecscee. 116, 858 92,901 69, 724 65,777 9,514 8,923 5,937 6,376 
KGRADOS I ees ae wis ¢ 599,617} 750,083} 1,047,647} 483,734) 38,197 47,788 75,408 39,126 
Gooseberries...... 70,297 39, 859 35, 742 30/866 12,124 6, 740 5,411 5,004 
Raspberries....... 547,524} 506,290) 520,504) 603,076 29,677 27,267 2a US 26, 666 
Loganberries...... 3,024 2155 1, 862 7,148 258 198 179 2,539 
Strawberries...... 2,235,700} 2,004,258] 1,593,353} 1,539, 159 38, 227 17, 833 17,076 14, 660 
MOtalS.3.; a. - - - - - 355,537| 297,176) 303,257] 269,906 


Floriculture.—Data collected at the 1921 census show that in that year 
9,957,243 square feet were under glass in greenhouse and hothouse establishments, 
which also possess 3,126 acres not under glass. The receipts of these establish- 
ments in that year totalled $4,026,427, of which $2,778,473 or 69 p.c. were for 
flowers and flowering plants and $1,247,954 or 31 p.c. for vegetables and vegetable 
plants. According to a more recent survey, provisional figures indicate an area 
~ under glass in 1928 of 15,764,234 square feet. The production and value of flori- . 
cultural and decorative plants grown in Canada and sold during the year ended 
May 31, 1930, was ascertained by this survey to have been $2,879,041 as 
indicated by Table 32. 
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32.—Production and Value of Floricultural and Decorative Plants Grown in Canada 
and Sold during the year ended May 31, 1930. 


Average Total Average Total 
., | Whole- Bie ..| Whole- ote 
Description. Quantity sale Whole- Description. Quantity sale Whole- 
Sold. Pica sale Sold. Paes sale 
per Unit. Value. ‘ per Unit. Value. 
No. $ $ No. $ $ 
1. Outdoor roses...| ~-312,798 0-33 102,022!) 6. Indoor plants.... 909,307 - 354, 893 
2. Ornamental 7. Other ornament- 
trees ten Manet 376, 623 0-28 104,118 al: plants w).<.. 78, 650 0-20 15,877 
3. Sbrubs for out- 8. Flowering bulbs.| 1,840,052 0-04 70, 704 
door planting. . 615, 596 0-14 85, 237|| 9. Cut flowers..... 29,195,107 — | 1,785,141 
4, Perennials, etc.. 541,079 0-12 63, 720)10. All other vari- 
5. Annuals for eties including 
transplanting. .| 2,388,939 0-02 44,792 the above grown 
OULdOORSH A. ses. 5 - - 252,537 
Total......... - - | 2,879,041 


Subsection 7.—Special Agricultural Crops. 


Maple Syrup and Sugar.—The Canada Year Book, 1924, contained a des- 
cription of the process of maple sugar-making on pages 247 and 248. ‘Table 33 
gives the production and value of maple sugar and syrup in Canada for the years 
1929, 1980 and 1931 as estimated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics.! 


33.—Kstimated Production and Value of Maple Sugar and Maple Syrup in Canada, 
by Provinces, 1929-31. 


Maple Sugar. Maple Syrup. Total 
Value 
Province and Year. Average Average of Sugar 
Quantity.| Price per} Value. | Quantity.| Price per| Value. and 
lb. Gallon. Syrup. — 
lb. cents. $ gallons. $ $ $ 

Canada. {+= 23. -.. sae 1929) 11,698, 925 18 2,162,838) 2,174,084 1-82 3,955,817] 6,118, 656 
1930} 8,208,276 17 1,381,513] 2,185,379 1-77 3,869,107) 5,250,620 

1931| 5,484,100 17 930,800} 1,314,700 1:98 | 2,606,900) 3,537,700 

INOVa) SCOULAl cn ae anor as 1929 106, 242 34 Oye 8,015 2-49 19,957} 56,079 
1930 82, 894 33 27,355 3,464 2-54 8,799 36, 154 

1931 63, 600 29 18,400 3,100 2-28 7,000 25,400 

New Brunswick........ 1929 54,070 29 15, 683 9,208 2-42 22, 283 37,966 
1930 66, 711 ay 21,348 2,725 2-08 5, 668 27,016 

1931 58,500 28 16, 400 2,200 2-11 4,600 21,000 

Ouebecis ese... seeker 1929)11, 112,534 18 2,000,256) 1,666,880 1-73 2,767,021| 4,767,277 
1930) 7,576, 204 16 1,212,193] 1,538, 199 1-56 2,399,590] 3,611, 783 

1931) 4,726,000 16 756,000) . 737,000 1-44 1,061,300] 1,817,300 
Ontario.cennehinmeeneee 1929} 426,070 26 110,778! 489,981 2-34 1,146,556] 1,257,334 
1930 482, 467 25 120, 617 640,991 2-27 1,455,050] 1,575, 667 

1931 636, 000 22 140,000 572,400 2-68 1,534,000! 1,674,000 


The table shows that for the whole of Canada there were estimated decreases 
of 2,724,176 lb. of maple sugar and 870,679 gal. of maple syrup and a decrease of 
$1,712,920 in the combined value of the two products in 1931 as compared with 1930. 


Sugar Beets and Beetroot Sugar.—A brief account of the development of 
the beetroot sugar industry in Canada will be found in the Canada Year Book, 
1925, pp. 255-256. At the present time two companies are operating in Canada, 
the Canada and Dominion Sugar Co., Ltd., with factories at Chatham and Wallace- 
burg in Ontario, and the British Columbia Sugar Co., Vancouver, with a plant at 
Raymond, Alberta. 


1For details, see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for June, 1931, pp. 184-185. 
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Table 34 shows the area, yield and value of sugar beets grown in Canada in 
the years 1911-30. 


34.—Area, Yield and Value of Sugar Beets in Canada and Production of Refined 
: Beetroot Sugar, 1911-30. 


(Production contracted for by factories.) 


Production 


: Average 
Area Yield Total z Total of Refined 
Year. Grown. per Acre. Yield. 3 Tr Value. Beetroot 
DEE ORs Sugar. 
acres. tons. tons. $ $ lb. 
Ue tee ES en eo 20,677 8-50 175,000 6-59 1,154,000 21,329, 689 
BAM eo ae eee es. pha os ce 8 18, 900 10-50 201,000 5-00 1,005,000 26, 767, 287 
OLGA ae RO RS; ee 17,000 8-75 148,000 6-12 906, 000 26,149,216 
SR Se ee ee 12,100 9-00 108, 600 6-00 651,000 31,314, 763 
BONDS tome ayes ® SB. s : 18,000 7-75 141,000 5-50 775,500 39,515, 802 
LAU CE ASS ae ule = Se en a 15,000 4-75 71,000 6-20 440,000 17,024,377 
OU AE ee 14,000 8-40 117, 600 6-75 793, 800 23,376, 850 
LOS Meiaces Roe Maken b vate Ts 2) 18,000 11-25 204,000 12-71 2,593, 715 50,092, 835 
LAO RG ORGp ae fe Ny Snty gee 18,800 9-50 180,000 14-61 2,630,027 37, 839,271 
LDA ON Rei Sic olan aia ae ae 34,491 9-94 343,000 15-47 5,307, 248 89, 280, 719 
EAC Re Sad Sa te EAC io a 25,535 7:80 199, 334 9-90 1,974,384 52,862,377 
{Usothe a fae to See ene aor = an 14, 955 8-55 127, 807 7:56 966,521 29,911,770 
ES cei 5 Ps Oi an ean 17,941 8-87 159, 200 12-08 1,922, 668 39,423,160 
A AGee, = cc anptarstobe daisies Fete wis 31,111 9-50 295,177 5-78 1,704, 791 85,770, 709 
LSS aay So) 34, 803 10-63 370, 047 7-27 2, 688, 302 72,819,919 
UA SSR AS ee ie os 56 a. ean 30,073 8-90 267, 754 8-54 2,286, 761 70,388, 105 
LUVATE ROR Re ee 29,0323 7-96 206, 713 9-73 2,012, 134 60,969,131 
UAB RMON Ce csc ce ss 34,961 7-14 244, 930 8-33 2,041,465 64, 653, 348 
ERAT S core schorc ron e ae eea 32,556 7-23 235, 465 8-84 2,080,996 69,399, 213 
TIT ige Sethe a0 ee Ree 40,532 » 9-80 397.576 8-25 3,278, 625 94,624,700 


At the estimated average wholesale price of 4-79c. per lb., the total value of 
the beetroot sugar produced in 1930 is $4,529,944, as compared with 4-81c. per lb. 
and $3,335,344 in 1929, 5-17c. per lb. and $3,840,571 in 1928, 6-06c. per lb. 
and $3,694,303 in 1927, 6-1c. per lb. and $4,269,076 in 1926, and 7-1c. per lb. and 
$5,206,624 total value in 1925. 

The estimated production of sugar beets in the principal beet-sugar producing 
countries of the world was, in 1980, 86 million short tons from 9,999,918 acres. 
The production in 1930 of the largest beet-growing countries was, in thousands of 
short tons, as follows: Russia, 16,722; Germany, 16,444; France, 9,716; United 
States, 9,199; Czechoslovakia, 7,078; Poland, 5,200; Great Britain, 3,406; Italy, 
3,330; Netherlands, 2,356; Belgium, 2,056; Hungary, 1,600; Denmark, 1,179; 
Roumania, 935. 


Tobacco.1—The census of 1931 revealed a large increase in tobacco acreage in 
the main areas of production, while favourable climatic conditions led to the highest 
production on record. In 1931, the commercial tobacco crop of Canada amounted 
to 51,300,000 pounds from 55,000 acres, as compared with 36,713,000 pounds from 
41,444 acres in 1930. The farm value of the tobacco crop in 19381 is estimated at 
$7,177,540 as compared with $7,058,000 in 1930. 

Table 35 lists the acreages, production and average yields per acre for the 


years 1900, 1910, 1920 and 1930. The acreages for 1911, 1921 and 1931 are 


also the comprehensive figures of the census. For the inter-censal years, the 
acreage and production statistics quoted relate to the commercial crop only. This 
distinction is much more necessary in Quebec than in Ontario, since a considerable 
part of the tobacco production of Quebec is carried out on small plots. 


1For further details, see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for March, 1932, pp. 63-64, 
38298—67 
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35.—Area and Yield of Tobacco in Canada, by Provinces, 1900, 1910, 1911 and 1920-31. 


Year. Quebec. | Ontario. |Canada.2]/ Quebec. | Ontario. |Canada.?|| Quebec. | Ontario. |Canada.? 

acres. acres. acres. || 000lb. | 0001b. | 0001b. |} lb. per | lb. per | Ib. per 

acre. acre. acre. 

1900 eae ee 8,661 3,144 | 11,906 7,565 3,504 | 11,267 881 1,114 946 
LOL aor: 11,818 7,017 | 18,928 }} 10,115 7,499 | 17,632 856 1,068 931 

Do Wn Bee yer vcore Oe Pee et 13,591 25, 826 - - - - - - 
LODO URN. sees 17,252 | 19,621 | 36,891 13,366 | 19,279 | 32,660 775 983 883 

LOD U TIA Ie Sie 8 9,958 6, 663 16, 628 - - - ~ - - 
LOM aot. 5, 256 6,553 11,809 6,127 7,122 13, 249 1,166 1,091 1,124 
OD Dire te siete nites 16,573 9,189 25, 762 14,916 11,032 25,948 900 1,201 1,007 
1Q2S eee eee 15,302 8, 630 23, 932 10,500 21,297 10, 797 680 1,251 890 
ODA aR one ee ShO44s Ps. 2co leo leok a 6 OF On| aed 2. se sel enialel 817 914 878 
USTs aS Si eet fee 9,554 18,261 27, 825 8, 632 20, 623 29, 266 910 1,130 1,052 
1926 Marae. aoe 9,808 23,493 S0n500 8,693 20,064 28, 824 886 854 864 
O27. Se 10,018 33, 650 44,028 7,824 35, 622 43,910 769 1,095 997 
LO2S Teta ae 10,368 32, 654 43,138 8,546 33, 266 41,976 824 1,019 972 
TODO Soc Rie eo eee 9,300 26,910 36,310 8,380 27,419 29,886 901 795 823 
TOBO asda Aa oe 8,450 32,805 41,444 8,021 28,617 36,717 901 876 886 
gO I ee eee 7,330 47,360 55,060 6,340 44,770 51,300 865 945 932 
1Census data. 2T he totals for Canada include small amounts produced in other provinces, principally 


in British Columbia. 


Onions.—Table 36 shows the area and commercial production of onions in 
Canada for each of the years 1928 to 1931, as estimated by the Fruit Branch of the 
Department of Agriculture. 


36.—Area and Commercial Production of Onions in Canada, 1928-31. 


1928. 1929. 1930. 1931.1 
Province. ——_— S| ui —- 
acres. tons. acres. tons. acres. tons. acres. tons 
Quebec 4 ears: othe eee irae 300 3,000 495 2,475 775 3,875 400 2,000 
Ontariow, Anos ee hoe eee 1,618 8,737 1,258} 10,940 1,474) 18,090 3, Jat) -19).223 
British:Columbia®.. cts). ee ae iste BM a TE 1,393} 13,580 1,230} 10,366 1,659} 15,700 
Totals> 3... ti eale ee 3,053) 23,273 3,146} 26,995 4,479} 32,3831 5,096) 36,923 


1Preliminary figures. 


Flax Fibre.—Table 37, compiled from information furnished by the Economic 
Fibre Division of the Dominion Experimental Farms, shows the area, production 
and value of flax fibre and allied products in Canada for each of the years 1915 to 
1931. 


3¢.—Area, Production and Value of Flax Fibre, etc., in Canada, 1915-31. 


Production. Values. 
Year. Area. 8S SS SS eee 
Seed. Fibre. Tow. Seed. Fibre. Tow. Total. 
acres bush. lb. tons. $ $ $ $ 

LOLS ys? och eee 4,000} 48,000] 1,600,000 80 76,800] 320,000 2,800} 399,600 
OIG ec the 88. 5,200] 25,000] 600,000 75 75,000] 180,000 15,000]. 270,000 
1987 Pere es 8,000} 72,000] 2,800,000} == —-|| 396,000} 1,540,000 - | 1,936,000 
LY RE Saad Sake ie 20,000} 110,000} 6,200,000 900 || 980,769] 1,085,000) . 270,000} 2,235,769 
TO LO rome oe fet 20, 262 90,000] 4,416,000 1,162 967,500} 3,975,400] 581,000] 4,942,900 
LOQO 7 sia ieee 31,300} 217,000} 7,440,000 1,860 || 434,000] 5,952,000] 744,000} 7,130,000 
WO gota se oh 6,515| 52,120] 1,824,200 372 || 469,080] 1,550,570] 148,800} 2,168, 450 
19222) SR OS 1,200 10,800] 360,000 96 21,600 72,000 11,520} 105,120 
Uy ee One en 3,300] 20,000] 272,650 74} 50,000} 111,875 4,440} 165,815. 
fO0L Tees ts ee 5,760 69,120] 1,785,600 183} 172,800} 535,500 3,750} 712,050: 
LOD LE ie tke A 6,200} 68,200] 1,440,000) 2,325 136,400} 201,600} 116,250] 454,250: 
TD wo.) =, eee ee 4,025 48,300 - 2,075 || 96,600 - 111,250} 207,850: 
LOST TS Sees 4,260} 36,080 - 4,260 108, 240 —| 213,000} 321,240 
OS J see aod 6, 880 41, 280 - 6,880 165, 120 344,000} 509, 120 
a. ides 6, 280 32,970 - 4,500 156, 607 236,250) 392,857 
Le (eee tag 6,143 62, 232 , 086 96, 684 273,870| 370,554 


t =e 6 -_ 
Sod MAN oat bBo 4 4,220 35, 870 25,000 3,019 53,805 4,000} 120,760} 178,565 
nae mG TE 
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Hives and Honey.—A table on page 277 of the 1925 Year Book shows the 
production and value of honey and beeswax in 1920, according to the census of 
1921. The principal honey-producing provinces were Ontario and Quebec, which 
between them produced in 1920 more than 94 p.c. of the recorded total of 6,461,450 
Ib., valued at $1,633,251. 

There are at present no uniform annual statistics of hives and honey for all 
the provinces, but a synopsis of the existing provincial estimates for recent years 
was given in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics for March, 1932, pp. 
64-68. These estimates showed a large increase since 1920, the total estimated 
honey production in 1931 being about 27,867,397 Ib. and the average value per lb. 
' 7 cents. 

Subsection 8.—Farm Labour and Wages. 


Average Wages of Farm Help.—The average wages paid to farm helpers in 
Canada for the year 1931 show a considerable decrease compared with 1930. The 
- cost of farm labour reached its highest point in 1920. In the next two years there 
was a rapid drop, so that the average of yearly wages including board for male 
help in 1922 was nearly 28 p.c. less than in 1920. Since 1922 the trend has been 
slightly upward, the average for 1925 representing an increase of 8 p.c. in the three 
years. In 1926 there was a very slight reduction, followed by increases in 1927 
and 1928, and a slight decrease in 1929. In 1930, however, there was a decided 
reduction in the average of yearly wages and board, amounting to 11 p.c. for men 
and 12 p.c. for women. In 1931 further reductions of 21 p.c. for both men and 
women were registered. 

In Table 38 the value of wages and board is given for the years 1914, 1920, 
1925, 1928, 1929, 1930 and 1931, both for the summer season and for the year, 
distinction being made in all cases between wages and board. 

38.—Average Wages and Board of Farm Help in Canada, as Estimated by Crop 
Correspondents, 1914, 1920, 1925 and 1928-31. 
Note.—M=Males. F=Females. 


Per Month in Summer Season. Per Year. 
Wages Wages 
Province. Year.| Wages. Board. and Wages. Board. and 
Board. Board 


DE ee eS ee 


P.E. Island...... 1914 15 5 10 8 25 13 || 101 40} 120 96 | 221 136 


38298—673 
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38.—Average Wages and Board of Farm Help in Canada, as Estimated by Crop 
Correspondents, 1914, 1920, 1925 and 1928-31—concluded. 


Note.—M=Males. F=Females. 


Per Month in Summer Season. Per Year. 
Wages Wages 
Province. Year.| Wages. Board. and Wages. Board. - and 
oard Board 


eg ee Se ee ee ee ee ee 


New Brunswick] 1914 21 7 11 8 32 15 || 170 69 | 132 96} 302 165 
1 


Quebee.......... 1914 21 7 13 9 34 16 | 140 44 | 156] 108] 296 152 


Ontario......... 1914 19 7 13 10 32 17 || 141 52 | 156 | 120] 297 172 


Manitoba....... 1914 24 9 15 13 39 22 | 184 70 | 180 | 156] 364 226 


Saskatchewan. . : 914 24 9 17 14 41 23 || 162 67 | 204] 168 | 366 235 


Alberta.......... 1914 24 10 16 14 40 24 || 173 68 | 192.| 168 | 365 236 


British . 
Columbia..... 1914 27 Saleen 18 48 31 |. 208 |. 108.) 252) 216-1 2460 324 


Subsection 9.—Prices of Agricultural Produce. 


The average monthly cash prices of representative grades of Canadian wheat, 
oats, barley, flax and rye in the Winnipeg market, basis in store at Fort William 
and Port Arthur, will be found for each month from January, 1929, to December, 
1931, in Table 39. Averages for the crop year ending July 31, 1931, show marked 
reduction as compared with the previous crop year. The average yearly prices of 
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British-grown wheat, barley and oats in the home market are furnished in Table 40; 
in this table British currency is converted into Canadian currency at par of exchange 
(£=$4.863%). The average monthly prices of flour, bran and shorts at Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Minneapolis and Duluth are given for 1931 in Table 41. 

The yearly average prices per cwt. of Canadian livestock at Toronto, Mont- 
real, Winnipeg and Edmonton are given for 1930 in Table 42 and the average monthly 
prices in 1931 at these centres and at Calgary in Table 43. 


39.—_Monthly Average Cash Prices per Bushel at Winnipeg of Representative Grades 
of Canadian Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flax and Rye, basis in store at Fort William 
SOS Bsmt 1929-31, and Yearly Average Prices for crop years ended July 

9 1 a e 


Month Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flaxseed, Rye 
3 No. 1 N. No. 2C.W. | No.3 C.W. |No. 1 N.W.C. No. ow. 
* cts cts cts. cts cts 
1929. 
POPC. TAREE ie 0) 0p he nee ee 120-9 b.. 68-1 ~ &, 72-9 192-0 103-3 
SBD UBERY Bx kote, tte hp oo ahs 127-9 RRS reo! evi: 204-8 112-4 
LESH) ay Bo Se RR i oats a 127-0 wie: 64-3 : 74-8 207-5 109-0 
SN gy. hag Be I ae a 122-8 -3 87-9 71-6 202-6 99-9 
DSSS UA ae ee ae ee 113-3 «tt 50-0 048 205-6 86-5 
SURIP E558 Se, Sie ee ee ae ete 118-3 7a auicnl ; 69-8 212-0 87-4 
SPAS oe ay eae oe, Se aN 159-9 ~ 63-1 , 838-4 254-4 110-5 
TNC TVERTIS] Fines, SR aye 158-0 » 68-1 . 79-0 260-8 111-5 
DODPeIN DOG cee ces os hike > « 149-5 “= 68:5 i 14:8 283-8 108-1 
WELODOUN staat cree tens 141-4 , + 68-0 a 69-8 291-0 102-1 
MNOVEM DOs a ie cous cceds ties 133-3 65-6 bE 64-9 271-9 94-0 
Decembers Aes) Ps a 137°8 63-5 in O21 264-0 94-0 
19380. 
1D SO! ee 130-1 59-5 56-8 251-9 85-4 
TDS Oa Lee ire on oe mere eh oR aE ee 117-4 59-5 50-8 250-0 72°6 
1" PSE 13.5 tlle ke re a 106-3 55-6 46-6 244-0 60:5 
sa Nl 0) ol Cepek! rye ta Sore 109-9 53-9 48-9 243-0 66-1 
11 Riper eae ete ae ere 108-0 49-9 44-9 219-3 62-0 
PIUING hase Me eerie cre Cin cect ieiaveo% 103-3 47-6 89-4 211-6 53-8 
J RUN Pamb Rensies ge ewan: Baa a ae 95-1 43-9 39-1 178-9 52-4 
oN YEES UI op ay a ie ae Rad 8 Oe 92-5 40-3 39-0 162-4 55-1 
Seplomlacre. nee soc s Peaches 78-1 83-1 31-6 143-5 42-5 
\WOCLODORSS Cota ec eeeree. 72-5 32-9 28-3 129-3 37-4 
IMGWIEIMDCIS oon. nk ois chon dete 64-4 28-3 23-4 105-3 30-6 
TP OCOMUD OT Ror acs 6 Seidl ie sie coe 55-4 26-8 25-0 97-9 30-3 
1931. 
ARTI 2. ¢ Vane =a eee 53-9 26-1 22-1 95-0 27-1 
REGAL Y= ost ii.. cds bec tte n ss 59-3 27-6 22-1 96-9 28-6 
ILADTRE Tet Oe, aliens teen a 56-8 27-8 25+1 103-4 31-3 
iat OTe] |e hee So a, eins Ba ee a 59-6 28-1 28-3 104-0 31-6 
LAAs aa pon SERS ee eee 60-6 29-1 31-0 106-1 34-1 
POE. Gai Ry Sa oe a a oe 60-8 29-6 32-1 107-0 85-5 
TNL pee yee ae ne 57-0 29-4 32°3 118-3 82-8 
os 1172 VS) Ally oti Sie ibe Br 55-1 28-3 31-8 103-0 29-4 
POTLOMRIDOED sence cic cdega. oie 53-6 27-4 30-6 97-4 32-5 
MPD OLE. Se eels. tse th cae 59-9 31-0 33-1 94-5 37-0 
ITOVEIIDOL. ia ccc oe Ae oereecnie 67-3 33-6 42-5 105-6 48-8 
LLYSUST OO eae ee 60-6 30-0 38-4 99-0 42-8 
Averages for crop year ended 
“Us hg Ly ei 151-2 49-6 63-9 213-8 89-8 
Averages for crop year ended 
«CEL Dea) RU 0 pea ae a 146-2 58-8 42-9 195-0 99-7 
as for crop year ended 
2 DGG bee 146-3 65-2 85-3 189-9 129-9 
Averages for crop year ended 
LUT aS Rie ee a a 124-0 58-8 71-4 202-2 100-7 
Averages for crop year ended 
July, 1930. 124-2 58-6 60-0 247-5 80-2 
Averages for crop year ended 
Hee) Ae 2 h Pclaesiake 64-2 29-9 28-4 114-1 34-7 


a 
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40.— Yearly Average Prices of Home-Grown Wheat, Barley and Oats in England and 
Wales, 1902-31. 
Source: London Gazette, published pursuant to Sec. 8 of the Corn Returns Act, 1882, and the 
Corn Sales Act, 1921. 


Notre.—By the Corn Sales Act, 1921, the legal unit was changed from quarters of 8 bushels to long 
ewt., the change becoming compulsory on Jan. 1, 1923. The long cwt. is 112 lb. 


Oats. 


per 
qr. 


Wheat. 


per 
bush. 


Barley. 


per 
qr. 


per 
bush. 


Oats. 


Wheat. 

Year. per { per 
qr. | bush. 

8. dh 1S 

1902 Satan 28 1) 0-85 
19033 ce 26 9} 0-81 
1) Goes mira 28 4] 0-86 
190 eae 29 8! 0-90 
1906745: 28 3) 0-86 
190 litera = 30 7} 0-93 
1Q08 eee 32 0} 0-97 
A909 rack 5 2 36 11] 0-82 
MW Ve wdiet en 31 8} 0-96 
[QV ee nae 31 8} 0:96 
19 Loe 34 9) 1-06 
19S ees forces 31 8] 0-96 
1904 on. waa 34 11} 1-06 
19EO ee eee 52 10} 1-61 


Barley. 

per | per 
qr. | bush. 
s. d.) "$s 

25 8} 0-78 
22 8| 0-69 
22 4! 0-68 
24 4] 0-74 
4:5 DAWG 783 
25 1} 0-76 
25 10} 0-79 
26 10} 0-82 
23 1] 0-70 
27 3} 0-88 
30 8] 0-93 
27 3] 0-83 
27 2] 0-83 
37 (4)-1-18 


20 11) 0-64 
30 2) 0-92 


se ee eee 


cent eee 


eee reese 


—_ 
SCORN Doh &> 


1-29 
1-04 
0-75 


_ 
AMWODWOOOSO 


emg . 
BWOON OO OAT 


0-46 
0-47 


41.—Monthly Average Prices of Flour, Bran and Shorts at Principal Markets, 1931. 


SouRcsEs: 


Month. 


ee 


ee ee ry 


Augustin. = eee 


September 
October 


oe ee nee 


ee ee 


ee 


5-201 
5-281 
5-231 
5-201 
5-131 
5-001 
5-001 
4-761 
4-631 
4-641 
5:261 
5-01! 


the Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
Note.—The ton=2,000 lb. and the barrel=196 lb. 


Montreal. 

Flour, 

“Deliv 

Bred Bran. 
at 
Montreal 

per brl per ton. 
$ $ 
3-68 21-25 
3°58 21-25 
3°58 21-83 
3-52 22-25 
3°44 20-31 
3°35 17-94 
3-24 16-46 
2-98 15-79 
2°68 15-25 
2:80 15-25 
3°28 19-99 
3°45 20-29 


Toronto. 
First First 
Patents | Patents 
Shorts. Flour Flour Bran. 

(Jute (Cotton 

bags). bags). 
per ton. || per brl. | per brl. | per ton. 

$ $ $ $ 

21-25 5-201 5-35 21-00 
21-25 5-281 5-45 21-00 
22-56 5-231 5-35 21-75 
24-25 5-201 5-35 22-00 
22-31 5-131 5-35 20-75 
18-98 5-00! 5-15 18-00 
17-46 5-001 5-15 17-38 
16-79 4:76} 5-15 |- 16-60 
16-25 4-631 5-15 15-00 
16-25 4-641 5-15 14-50 
20-99 5-261 5-30 19-40 
21-99 5-011 5-15 19-88 


1Carload lots—Montreal rate points, which included the Toronto district also. 


For Montreal, the Gazette; for Toronto, dealers’ quotations; for Winnipeg and U.S. cities, 


Shorts. 
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41.—Monthly Average Prices of Flour, Bran and Shorts at Principal Markets, 


SouRcss: 


1931— concluded. 


For Montreal, the Gazette; for Toronto, dealers’ quotations; 


the Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
Norre.—The ton=2,000 lb. and the barrel=196 lb. 


for Winnipeg and U.S. cities, 


Shorts. 


Flour. 


Minneapolis. 


Shorts. 


Pe Dalitie =. 


Flour. 


et ee ee a ee | 


Month. sis otek 
Flour Bran. 
per pe per ge 
ANUALY <. 0. see 4-95 16-00 
February........ 5-07 | 16-60 
MIBSED 5 oss a 78: 5-15 17-00 
PIE ie on ae « 4-75 17-00 
iY She eee Sane 4-75 17-00 
SENOS Ss cans site's < 4-85 16-20 
WML Yen Seurese coda: | 4-85 15-00 
PU ZUBG ys onan Os 4-61 13-40 
September....... 4-50 13-00 
OC bere... 5. S.: 4-08 12-00 
November....... 4-56 16-20 
December....... 4-48 14-75 


per ton. 
$ 


17-00 
17-60 
18-00 
18-00 
18-00 
17-20 
16-00 
14-40 
14-00 
13-00 
17-20 
15-75 


per bri. 
$ 


5-29—5 -55 
5-22—5 -43 
4-95—5-18 
4-90—5 -20 
5-05—5-38 
4-89—5-20 
4-43—4-68 
4-42—4-70 
4-35—4-80 
4-39—4-81 
4-95—5-29 
4-64—5-01 


per ton. 
$ 


15-62—15-75 
14-00—14-60 
18-37—18- 63 
18-38—18-75 
14-00—14-25 
10-90—11-20 

9-56—10-50 
10-00—10-60 

9-50—10-00 

9-25— 9-63 
13-40—13-90 
12-50—13-00 


15-12—15-25 
13-10—13 -60 
18-00—18-12 
17-75—18-50 
13 -69—14-12 
11-70—11-95 
10-25—11-38 

9-80—10-50 
10-00—10-38 

9-25— 9-63 
13-90—14-20 
12-50—13-00 


5+15—5-20 
5-20—5-35 
5-20—5-35 
5-20—5-35 
5-20—5-35 
5-33—5 - 88 
5-04—5-19 
4-81—4-96 
4-59—4-74 
4-26—4-41 
4-80—4-95 
4-68—4-83 


42.—Yearly Average Prices per Cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 
1 


Nore.—Prices of cattle are averages for the nine months beginning April, when new grading classifications 
went into effect. 


Source: Markets Intelligence Division, Live Stock Branch, Dominion Department of Agriculture. 


Classification. 


Steers, up to 1,050 lb., good and choice 


aR eS, AA 8 Shih 19) ou linge Ak nas hiorenaln.s elausieaal® «foentacous eas 
UGE ONS Se) cl se dso Sys Shieh wisn « <ivale Carona 
ES NE eee ae eee pet eee 
BREE MOH TS ANG LOCUCIE. . 06s acies oss ce tuaies «+ ols nieve. our S005 
Aap DE) WOOU DANGLY WeILDES «6 iresccisiere © iesie ae%e slene naive 
Zambs,; common, all weights. o6.25.5. 0062.0 seis oan sie as 
Eas POOU NANCY WeIZDIS, sic.ccie «ow sin 20 ols vieleb ais view 


DSteersa it) bOd 050 LD. MOGI . </stejes:0 dis becoveiasd se caer « 
Baporsetip to 1/000 Ib. .cOMmmMON, Jae .cecu va weds tyees ese 
Steers, over 1,050 lb., good and choice................ 
BLCEIN aver F050 LDL. MMOECMUM a2. joc. e + cc erou 01 62m 9s ore 
CURES] DVOr 1,000 1D... COMMON )2..5,..< ss sc cbse coe ous 
HGiOrSReOOCLANG CHOLCE 2.4 tex. oss svsinnge © ene’ she-csiiow oe 
Pierre re pas C ANT Uae scone eek afc siccless, neha ha okeyeiske s ease sic 
Calves ited, Goodand ChOICe: o.oo ak ics siewe oie bivis wns «13 
Me olor OU TIOCIUTA, fo. Lire ssc oe Sis eds Bide eecajeiese W viet ioess 
ialves veal, rood and Choice )..0 5.2. cies wets oe es vise o « 
Calves, veal, common and medium................-. 


Pe 


Ne ROSIE PL Acree ne ae, wets Noo aysiacepe a, Helse, « atocstanee ore 
Btoeker and feeder Steers, FOO ...4..0.0ce cece ccc neces 
Stocker and feeder steers, COmMON..........-.+2+-0055 
BEGEISEDIVS ANC NOMCTS: LOOK. i. casos sre dams ne wees orine 
Stock cows and heifers, common..................0055 


Winnipeg. 


Edmonton. 


Toronto. Montreal. 
$ $ 
8-97 8-14 
7-75 6:96 
7-02 5-77 
8:78 7°93 
7:80 7-17 
7:01 6-65 
8-57 7-46 
7°53 6-39 

11-25 10-41 
9-68 - 
11-85 9-02 
9-20 7-46 
6-67 6-48 
5-43 5-77 
6-08 6-34 
6-28 ~ 
5-54 ~ 
5-56 - 
5-86 - 
12-81 12-59 
12-32 12-17 
11-94 11-78 
11-14 11-26 
11-09 11-80 
9-50 8-57 
8-37 6-36 
5-38 4-76 


EEE ._000_.00 oo 
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43.—Monthly Average Prices per Cwt. of Canadian Live Stock at Principal Markets, 


Classification. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April.| May.| June. | July. | Aug. 
$ $ 
Montreal— 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., 
good and choice.....} 7-39 6-21 
Heifers, good and 
CHOICE as ne ones 6-53 5-59 
Calves, veal, good and 
Choices. eR neces 12-94 6-31 
FLO2S, DACONs ee oe ee 10-02 8-59 
Hogs, butchers........ 10-04 8-59 
Lambs, good handy 
Wolclitseeenene aces 8-22 12-57 
Sheep, good handy 
AAAI A Banta oee 4-92 6-30 
Toronto— 
Steers, up to 1,050 Ib., 
good and choice..... 7-22 5-72 
Heifers, good and 
ChOICORY ea here 7-22 5-62 
Calves, veal, good and 
CHOICES Aecie settee 10-82 7-43 
Hogs, bacon.......... 10-19 8-25 
Hogs, butchers........ 9-71 7°83 
Lambs, good handy 
weichts i.c oon es 9-56 13-79 
Sheep, good handy 
weights. Sse bese: 5-45 4-19 
Winnipeg— 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., 
good and choice..... 6-19 ‘ae2 
Heifers, good and 
ChOICes eects ce ae. 5-84 5-06 
Calves, veal, good and 
Choice reise 10-77 7°33 
Hogs, bacon.......... 8-70 7-42 
Hogs, butchers....... 8-22 6-93 
ambs, good handy 
Wieithtse wana ae 7-88 9-05 
heep, good handy 
Wolghtsy ane 4-50 3°14 
Calgary— 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., 
good and choice..... 5-88 5-00 
Heifers, good and 
ChOICEN NS eee eee 5-78 4.96 
Calves, veal, good and 
choices). snc 6-73 7-75 
Hogs, bacon.......... 8-54 7-15 
Hogs, butchers....... 8-04 6-63 
_Lambs, good handy 
weights.\...ug.094 04 « 6-96 8-69 
Sheep, good handy 
WOl OILS heya eras se: 5-00 5:53 
Edmonton— 
Steers, up to 1,050 lb., 
good and choice..... 5-89 4-85 
Heifers, good and 
CHOICE JS. sae ens 5-92 4-82 
Calves, veal, good and 
CHOICES seas. 9-40 7-50 
Hogs, bactonims mao. .6.- 8-41 7-00 
Hogs, butchers....... 7-91 6-50 
Lambs, good handy 
wieichts4 cans ons 7-25 8-25 
Sheep, good handy ; 
WeISHtS hl eesti. 5-25 5-75 


a 
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Index Numbers of Agricultural Prices.—Records of the average prices 
received by farmers for agricultural produce have been collected annually since 
1909 through the crop correspondents of the Census and Statistics Office and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. From these records, annual index numbers have 
been calculated for each crop and for the field crops as a whole. In calculating 
the index numbers in the present instance, the base period used is 1926. Index 
numbers have been calculated of the yields of the various crops from year to year. 
From these data index numbers of the value of all field crops, weighted according to 
the quantity produced in each case, have been obtained. These calculations have 
been made, with prices for the year 1926 as a base, in Table 44. 


44.—Index Numbers of Producers’ Prices of Agricultural Commodities, 1913-31. 


Nortrse.—Average Prices, 1926 = 100. 
For the formule used in the calculation see Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, March, 1928, p. 94. 


Aver- 
Field Crop. pose, | 1913. | 1914. | 1915. | 1916. | 1917. | 1918. | 1919. | 1920. | 1921. 
1926.1 
§ 

Canada— 
Mauninetenet dese. . eclotians 1-09] 61-5] 111-9] 983-5] 120-2] 178-0] 185-3] 217-4] 148-6] 74-3 
NS eS alt aaa aie ae i 0-48] 66-7] 100-0] 75-0} 106-3) 143-8] 162-5| 166-7] 110-4| 70-8 
SLES SS 2 erin 6 0-52| 80-8] 115-3] 100-0] 158-8] 207-7] 192-3] 236-5] 159-6| 90-4 
aes 8 eo lS 0-77| 85-7] 107-8] 100-0] 142-9| 210-4] 193-5] 181-1| 172-7] 93-5 
epee Wis ies sn ead. 1-75] 63-4] 83-4] 94-3] 126-9] 202-31 170-9] 163-4] 138-3] 112-0 
1a a a aan a a ae 2-64| 71-2] 87-5] 115-5} 204-5| 282-21 204-91 169-7] 147-0] 109-8 
Batik wheat. 208 SES 0-87| 73-6} 82-8] 86-2] 123-0] 167-8] 181-6] 172-4] 147-1] 102-3 
Rig retin gl ies ae 0-66] 83-3} 100-0] 86-4] 133-3] 175-8] 172-7] 206-1| 136-4] 93-8 
a ee eS 1-62} 59-9| 63-6] 93-2] 125-9] 163-6] 193-2] 254-9] 119-8] 88-9 
Corn for husking: 2000000000 1-00] 64-01 71-0] 71-0] 107-0] 184-0] 175-0] 134-0] 116-0] 83-0 
7 EA ae eal 1-47| 55-8] 55-8] 68-0]: 91-8] 115-0] 110-9| 107-5| 110-2] 87-1 
Parnpatctet ne 0-60] 93-3} 90-0] 80-01'130-0] 153-3] 141-7] 163-3] 138-3] 111-7 
Hay and clover.................. 12-13] 94-6] 117-3] 118-4|” 95-6] 85-2| 134-0] 170-8] 215-2] 194-2 
Gaeta te Trt ee ee [ee Lee [eres aperR ear ogh eae 
iscter eee a 36 byte i>, 13-30 89-1] 106-5} 95-3| 80-4] 87-1| 134-1] 164-3] 178-8] 150-0 
Mea lanai fees oes 4-88| 98-0] 100-6] 100-6] 100-8] 105-3| 126-0] 141-8] 158-8] 144-5 
Greet 6-45] 94-9] 92-9] 85-31 96-1| 104-7] 158-9| 168-4] 198-4] 100-8 
All Field Crops.................... —| 69-6] 98-3] 83-7] 106-7] 138-7] 158-5| 178-7] 149-3| 101-1 
Field Crop. 1922. | 1923. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1930. | 1931. 

Canada— 
Re ce 78-0} 61-5] 111-9] 112-8] 100-0] 91-7| 73-4] 96-3] 44-9] 34-9 
ic penises eae ele tae aia 79-2} 68-8] 102-1] 87-5] 100-0| 106-3| 97-9] 122-9] 50-0] 50-0 
“O08 ES) 88-5} 80-8] 134-6] 101-9] 100-0| 126-9| 107-7] 113-5] 35-5} 50-0 
pie meg ea, 75-31 63-6| 128-6] 100-0] 100-0| 106-5| 102-6] 109-1] 26-0| 36-4 
Ee See ea el 105-1] 98-3] 100-0| 94-3] 100-0] 100-6] 105-7| 117-7] 84-0| 48-0 
se peti i le ad nn gta 108-0| 100-8} 104-9| 97-7] 100-0] 87-9] 135-2| 125-0] 86-0] 26-1 
idlewhiest... 0.0.4 seca cc. 96-6} 96-6] 102-3] 97-7] 100-0] 102-3] 106-9] 108-0] 74-7| 57-5 
Mipied-pvaine <.c14/-<.0ss 0000s. 90-9} 89-4] 107-6] 98-5] 100-0] 109-0] 107-8] 115-2] 63-6| 56-1 
“80S 0g a aaa ae "| 106-21 109-3] 119-8] 114-2] 100-0] 95-7} 98-1] 146-9] 58-6| 48-8 
es SS ae 83-0} 92-0] 119-0} 94-0] 100-0] 99-0} 112-0] 106-0] 87-0) 42-0 
ia eras ana 61-2} 69-4| 57-8] 140-1] 100-0] 79-6} 54-4] 108-2] 56-5| 28-9 
motets te. scks ll. 90-0} 98-3] 73-3] 93-3] 100-0| 76-7] 78-3| 88-3] 73-3] 46-7 
Bw iahd-alover....).0.....:00.. 111-0] 90-4} 91-3] 85-31 100-0] 85-8] 85-5} 96-0] 81-0] 62-8 
Grain hay........................| 127-3] 34-31 91-5] 91-51 100-0] 100-0] 99-7] 95-0| 66-6| 60-7 
Nemes 9.07 1 1.8. et 8 96-0] 87-1| 88-0] 95-6] 100-0] 90-5] 86-5| 94-1] 91-1| 78-0 
Fodder cort........2......... 2...) 101-8] 94-7] 104-9] 82-61 100-0} 91-6] 96-11 106-2| 101-0] 80-1 
abel Wests bs. 16d. 24.20, ate 122-2} 100-5} 105-3| 94-3] 100-0] 120-8| 112-4] 119-2] 106-5} 94-9 
All Field Crops.................... 86-6] 72-41 102-3] 102-1] 100-0] 96-5) 84-6] 104-9] 56-3] 46-9 


1Prices quoted are per bushel, except for potatoes and turnips, etc., which are per cwt., and the last 
five items, which are per ton. For details of index numbers by provinces, see Monthly Bulletin of Agri- 
cultural Statistics, January, 1932, pp. 14-21. 
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The general index number fell from 1924 to 1928, especially from 1926 to 1928, 
and recovered strongly in 1929 but declined rapidly to reach the record low, for the 
period under review, of 46-9 in 1931. The commodities responsible for the decline 
from 1927 to 1928 were the cereals and potatoes. The root and forage crops held 
fairly steady and there were increases in peas, beans and buckwheat. 

The severe decline of 1930 was accentuated in 1931 and marked by reductions 
in the prices obtained for all the agricultural commodities listed with the exception 
of oats, rye and barley. Reductions in the prices of wheat, flaxseed, corn and 
potatoes were again drastic; wheat, which has the greatest weight in the index, was 
mainly responsible for the decline of 55-4 points in the general index between 1924 
and 1931, as well as for the temporary recovery in 1929. 


Subsection 10.—Agricultural Statistics of the Census. 


A selection of the more important agricultural statistics of the census of 1921 
was published at pp. 269-271 of the 1929 edition of the Year Book. Further, 
certain agricultural statistics of the Prairie Provinces collected at their quinquennial 
census of 1926 were published at pp. 271-273 of the same volume. The complete 
agricultural statistics of the census of 1921 are published in Volume V of the publi- 
cations of the census of that year, while the detailed agricultural statistics of the 
census of the Prairie Provinces of 1926 will be found in the reports of the census of 
that year, issued separately for the provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. 


Area Suitable for Agriculture.—Various estimates of the areas of agricul- 
tural land in Canada have been made. Such estimates must necessarily be of a 
very tentative character, especially in view of the fact that every advance in the 
art of evolving more frost-resistant and drought-resistant species of cultivated 
grains, etc., increases the area of potential agricultural land, while the same result 
follows from the introduction of improved methods of tilling the soil, as in dry- 
farming. Of the grand total land area of Canada, estimated at 2,246,405,120 
acres, 1,309,724,800 acres are within the nine provinces, and Table 45, based partly 
upon the census of 1931, is presented as a fair estimate of the possible farm land in 
these provinces under present conditions. 


45.—Total Land Area of the Provinces of Canada, 1931, with Estimated Possible Farm 
Land and Farm Land Occupied, 1931.1 


Per cent of Possible 
Total Estimated Occupied as Farm Land 
Province. Land Possible Farm Farm Land Occupied. 
Area. : Land. 
1931. | 1921. ; 1911 
acres acres p.c. of acres p.c. of | p.c. | p.c. | p.c 
total total. 
Prince Edward Island. 1,397, 760 1, 258, 190 90-0 1,191,000 85-2 | 94-6 | 96-7 | 95-6 
Nova Scotia........... 13 , 275, 520 8,092,000 61-0 4,302,000 32-4 | 53-1] 58-4 | 65-0 
New Brunswick....... 17,734,400 10, 718,000 60-4 4,153,000 23-4 | 38-7 | 39-8 | 42-3 
QuUEDECIT eee ee 365, 442,560 43,745,000 | . 12-1 17,758,000 4-8 | 40-5 | 39-4 | 35-7 
Ontariors ss ssce7eeaeve: 232,500, 480 66, 866, 000 28-7 21,978,000 9-4 | 32-9 | 40-1 | 39-3 
Mamnitobatns.euras. +. 143, 857, 280 24,700,000 17-2 15, 135,000 10-5 | 60-9 | 59-2 | 49-3 
Saskatchewan......... 152,304,000 93, 458, 000 61-4 55,665,000 36-5 | 59-6 | 47-1 | 30-1 
ANDETrtatens Ghat ee 159, 232,000 97,123,000 61-0 38,978,000 24-6 | 40-1 | 30-2 | 17-9 
British Columbia...... 223, 980, 800 22,608,000 10:0 3,356,000 1-5 | 14-9 | 12-6 | 11-2 
Canada....... 1,309, 724,800 | 368,568,190 28-1 | 162,516,000 12-4 | 44-1 | 39-3 | 30-4 


1Figures based upon the 1931 census are preliminary. 
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Subsection 11.—Miscellaneous Agricultural Statistics. 


Agricultural Irrigation.\—Due to the transfer of the natural resources, on 
Oct. 1, 1930, the control of the surface waters in Alberta is now vested in the Crown, 
in the right of the province of Alberta, by the Water Resources Act, which came into 
force on April 1, 1931, and is administered by the Water Resources Office of the 
province. All matters that affect the control of water supply generally, as well as 
the inspection and authorization of works for the use of water for domestic, muni- 
cipal, industrial, irrigation and other purposes and the granting of licences for such 
purposes are dealt with thereunder. The Director of Water Resources at Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, is responsible for all field administration. The Irrigation Districts 
Act of Alberta (R.S.A., 1922, c. 114) and amending statutes provide for the for- 
mation of irrigation districts, and authorize the raising of loans under by-laws 
adopted by the voters of the district. 


Table 46 gives statistics of the larger irrigation projects in Alberta for the year 
1930. 


46.—Major Irrigation Projects in Southern Alberta, 1930. 


; Length Area 
Project. Source of Supply. Trrigable of Trrigated 
Area. Canals. | in 1930. 


a 


acres. miles. acres, 

Cir i. Western Section. ). «05. siden ct) DOW River, 85 2.282 . he 218, 980 1,472 41,570 
iP Te Mastermh Bection, «6.003 0...00. ise sess’. Bow MRiver..i>.% te =P: 400, 000 2,500 89,913 
CrP ie Cethridse Section: .fo.. cee cece chee: St. Mary River..... ae 89, 000 196 67, 004 
Canada Land and Irrigation Co., Ltd........... BOW DRIVEL: eee 130,000 430 26,470 
Taber Irrigation District................ Bo Shey St. WaryiRiver..cc. lee 21,499 96 19,322 
Lethbridge Northern Irrigation District........ OldisantRivers. wa .io 100,774 573 70, 007 
Wniedvismeation District... .fs...eheccas see oes Bollya Riviere assi. = 0e 34, 235 175 5,847 
New West Irrigation District................... Bow Rivera soe: . van. hes 4,501 22 3,214 
Magrath Irrigation District...........c.sesese- St... Mary River. 0.0/5.2. §,975 90 5,161 
Raymond Irrigation District................+..|St. Mary River......... 15,129 15 7,000 

MRED se kaise est cca tot ata oo ais Pho bine ain Siva se Secs ais ws oe 1,021,093 5,569} 335,508 


The Canadian Pacific Railway Company has constructed and is operating in 
the province of Alberta three large projects known as the Eastern, Western and 
Lethbridge sections, the last being the oldest irrigation project in Alberta. The 
total irrigable area that can be served by these projects is 707,980 acres. By agree- 
ment with the Canadian’ Pacific Railway Co., the Taber, Magrath and Raymond 
irrigation districts procure their water supply from the main canal of the Lethbridge 
Section, a further 43,603 acres being served by the canals of these districts. 


1Revised by L. C. Charlesworth, Director, Water Resources, Province of Alberta. 
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The total irrigable area that is served by the Canada Land and Irrigation 
Company’s project is 130,000 acres and, in addition to this, the New West irriga- 
tion district, by agreement with the Canada Land and Irrigation Co., receive a 
water supply for a further irrigable area of 4,501 acres. 


In addition to the irrigated tracts enumerated in the above table, there were, 
at Dec. 31, 1930, about 332 privately owned projects in Alberta, with a possible 
irrigable area of 56,339 acres. 


Average Value of Farm Lands.—Statistics showing the average value of 
farm lands in Canada in 1910, and from 1915 to 1931, are given in Table 47. The 
values are as estimated by crop correspondents and show the rise in land values 
between 1915 and 1920, the general decline with moderate fluctuations since the 
latter date and the rapid fall in 19380 and 1931 to a point below the 1910 level for 
the country as a whole. The figures are interesting as indicative of the trend of 
land values. 


47.—Average Vales per Acre of Occupied Farm Lands! in Canada, as Estimated by 
Crop Correspondents, 1910, 1915-31. 


Province. 1910/1915] 1916] 1917| 1918] 1919) 1920) 1921) 1922) 1923] 1924) 1925) 1926} 1927/1928] 1929) 1930/1931 


Canada............ 33} 35) 36) 38) 41) 46) 48) 40) 40) 37) 37) 38) 37) 38) 38) 37) 32) 28 
oy Jo Islands. a. 5 31] 38) 39) 44) 44) 51) 49) 46) 45) 51) 40) 45) 46) 41) 44) 43) 42) 34 
Nova Scotia...... 25} 28; 34) 34) 36) 41) 43) 35) 34] 31) 33) 37; 36) 37) 34) 36) 30) 29 
New Brunswick...| 19} 22} 29) 29] 385} 32) 35) 28] 32) 32] 27) 34) 31] 30) 31) 35) 28] 26 
Quebec........... 43} 51) 52) 53} 57) 72) 70) 59} 58) 56) 53} 54} 53) 57) 54) 55} 48) 40 
Ontario, :25........°. 48) 52) 53) 55) 57]. 66} 70} 63) 64! 64) 65) 67| 62) 65) 62) 60) 52) 46 
Manitoba......... 29} 30) 32) 31) 382) 35) 39) 35) 32) 28) 28) 29) 29) 27) 27| 26) 22) 18 
Saskatchewan.....| 22) 24) 23] 26] 29} 32] 32) 29) 28) 24) 242) 24) 25) 26) 27| 25) 22) 19 
BINOTTA. testes s.n6 24| 23) 22) 27; 28) 29) 32) 28) 24) 24| 25) 26) 26) 26) 28) 28) 24} 20 


British Columbia.| 74] 125} 119} 149} 149] 174] 175) 122} 120) 100} 96} 88] 80} 89} 90} 90| 76| 74 


1 


1 Orchards and Fruit Lands, 1931, with 1930 in brackets: Nova Scotia $94 ($94); Ontario $110 ($110); 
British Columbia $300 ($291). 


2 Actual returns were not collected from crop correspondents in Saskatchewan for 1924, and the estimate 
of 1924 is interpolated. 


Subsection 12.—International Agricultural Statistics. 


World Production of Cereals and Potatoes.—Table 48, constructed from 
data published by the International Institute of Agriculture, shows the area and 
yield of wheat, oats, barley, rye, corn and potatoes for the years 1930 and 1931 
in countries of the Northern Hemisphere, and for the years 1929-30 and 1931-32 
in countries of the Southern Hemisphere. The annual average acreages and yields 
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are also given for the ‘five-year period, 1925-29 (1925-26 to 1929-30), and the 
areas and yields of 1931 OEE 32) are compared in percentages with those of the 
Serene period. 


‘Wheat.—For 50 countries the production of wheat in 1931 was 3,652,895,000 
bushels from 333,188,000 acres, as compared with 4,837,199,000 bushels from 
337,072,000 acres in 1930 and 4,373,122,000 bushels from 308,242,000 acres, the 
five-year average, 1925-29 (1925-26 to 1929-30). Although there was only a slight 
decrease in wheat acreage between 1930 and 1931 the total production decreased 
1,184,304,000 bushels or 24-5 p.c. As compared with the five-year average, the 1931 
acreage was 8-0 p.c. greater and the production-16-5 p.c. less. 


Oats.—The statistics of 38 countries show a total production in 1931 of 3,229,- 
045,000 bushels from 144,542,000 acres, as compared with 3,526,756,000 bushels 
from 147,853,000 acres in 1930, and with 4,683,693,000 bushels from 146,394,000 
acres, the five-year average. The 1931 area was 2-2 p.c. less and the production 
8-4 p.c. less than in 1930. As compared with the five-year average, the 1931 
area was nearly 1-3 p.c. less and the production 31-1 p.e. less. 


Barley.—In 46 countries, the total yield in 1931 was 1,207,049,000 bushels 
from 73,384,000 acres, as compared with 1,446,546,000 bushels from 81,131,000 
acres in 1930 and 1,603,651,000 bushels from 75,059,000 acres, the five-year average. 
The area in 1931 was 10-6 p.c. less and the yield 16-6 p.c. less than in 1930 and, com- 
pared with the five-year average, the acreage in 1931 was 2-2 p.c. less and the yield 
24-7 p.c. less. 


Rye.—The statistics available for 33 countries show that the production in 
1931 was 815,912,000 bushels from 115,542,000 acres, as compared with 996,963,000 
bushels from 121,420,000 acres in 1930, and 1,812,374,000 bushels from 112,031,000 
acres, the five-year average. The area in 1931 was 4-8 p.c. less and the pro- 
duction 18-2 p.c. less than in 1930. Compared with the five-year average, the 1931 
acreage was 3-1 p.c. more and the production 55:0 p.c. less. 


Corn.—In 26 countries, the production in 1931 was 3,272,491,000 bushels 
from 168,286,000 acres, as compared with 3,152,120,000 bushels from 161,904,000 
acres in 1930, and 3,846,497,000 bushels from 156,353,000 acres, the five-year 
average. The area for 1931 was 3-9 p.c. more and the production 3-8 p.c., more 
than in 1930 and, compared with the five-year average, the 1931 area was 7-6 p.c. 
more and the production 14-9 p.c. less. 


- Potatoes.—In 33 countries, the total yield in 1931 was 5,272,888,000 bushels 
from 44,460,000 acres, as compared with  5,412,042,000 bushels from 43,933,000 
acres in 1930, and with 6,568,648,000 bushels from 43,025,000 acres, the five-year 
average. The 1931 acreage is 2-0 p.c. more and the production 2-6 p.c. less than 
in 1930 while, as compared with the five-year average, the 1931 acreage was 3-3 p.c. 
more and the production 19-7 p.c. less. 
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48.—Acreage and Production of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1930 
and 1931, with Five-year Average for 1925-29. 


Crop and Country. 


Wheat—. 
NortTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
EUROPE. 


IDULeATIan ce satse ee ce ne 
Czechoslovakia.............. 


Ce ed 


ee a 


CC 


MGUKOMN UTS jase Cele 
Malti Pir er, mace pte ie 


NDOT ee onthe ca tes eee 


Kenya. 52e Mc saule cee ene 


SouTHERN HeEMISPHERE.! 


Argenting. <2e a eee 
PUMPS. ec oa eas eon re 
CG Sra eee ee ee epee 


1930). 


—<————— | | | —————_____ | cre | ere lll 


000 
acres. 


18,212 


Acreage. 
oddities 
1931 age | of ayer] 1930 
1925-29 aro 

000 000 000 
acres. | acres. p.c. bush 
507 504 100-6 12, 
381 375 101-7 13, 
2,964 2,662 111-3 57, 
2,047 1,873 109-3 50, 
259 247 105-0 10, 
99 66 150-6 1 ie 
47 40 116-7] 1, 
12,499} 13,240 94-4 228, 
,309 4,067 131- 139, 
1,200 1,496 80-2 40, 
= 1,251 9, 
4,004) 3,821] 104-8 84, 
12,075) 12,156 99-3 210, 
215 139 154-3 4, 
478 352 136-1 3 ty 

23 30 74-8 

10 9 105-8 
191 135 141-1 6, 

29 25 113-3 
4,495) 3,304] 136-0 82, 
1,161 1,071 108-4 13, 
8,566 7,746 110-6 130, 
92,369) 71,278 129-6] 1,083, 
50 5 90-0 2, 
11,245) 10,704 105-1 146, 
684 488 140-2 Pai We 
179 171 104-6 Ds 
5,390 4,708 114-5 80, 
26,115} 23,104 113-0 420, 
1,424 1,261 113-0 11, 
54,949) 57,692 95-2 858, 
82,181) 31,475 102-2 390, 
1,231 1,174 104-9 29, 
- 890 8, 
3,920 2,ipt 143-5 50, 
1,168 1,147 101-8 18, 
3,640 3, 654 99-6) ons 

18 33 53-2 
1, 649 1,554 106-1 39, 

22 Pati 82-4 
2,732 2,632 103-8 2l, 

59 Di. 104-3 

17 34 50-7 
1,927 1,719 112-1 10, 
17,295) 20,484 84-4 235, 
13,990} 12,797 109-3 213, 
1,426 1,602 89-0) 21, 
276 227 121-8 6, 
1,475 878 168-0 10, 
1,154 1,056 109-3 at 


672 
446 
160 


843 
538 
985 
857 
555 


958 
266 
190 
500 
180 
369 


108-1] 4,837,199] 3,652,895] 4,373, 122 


ae Ee eee ES ae eS ee ee eee 


Production. 
Aver- | , 1931 
1931. age Pg aie 
1925-29. aor 
000 000 
bush, bush. p.c. 
9,384 11,309 83-0 
13,817 14,799 93-4 
61,195 40,474) 151-2 
41,232 47,809 86-2 
9,921 10,382 95-6 
1,738 1,009} 172-2 
1,161 936] 124-0 
269,630} 291,353 92-5 
155,545! 119,763 129-9 
35,877 49, 638 72:3 
12,228 12,223 100-0 
69, 186 79,542 87-0 
247,933} 229,203 108-2 
3,388 2,299 147-3 
8,340 6,079} 137-2 
406 573 70:8 
277 292 94-9 
6, 268 6,037} 103-8 
752 646 116-3 
83, 220 60,508} 137-5 
13,216 10,171 129-4 
135,295} 105,530] 128-2 
- 795,739 - 
1,792 2,203 81-4 
134,426} 146,179 92-0 
19,621 15,635 125-5 
5,941 5,595} 106-2 
98,789 80,986} 122-0 
304,144] 430,704 70:6 
15,778 10,760} 146-6 
892,271 822,794 108-4 
347,275} 319,424) 108-7 
30, 892 29,695) 104-0 
8,951 9,342 95-8 
58,394 45, 167 129-3 
13,929 12,392 112-4 
25,649 29,649 86-5 
- 198 = 
46,071 40,049) 115-0 
184 101 181-8 
34, 708 27,588) 125-8 
422 597 70°6 
77 107 71-9 
13, 962) 11,780} 118-5 
218,621] 243,026 90-0 
175,000} 136,006} 128-7 
- 28,758 - 
- 7,637 - 
14, 230 8,212 173-3 
11,759 12,224 96-2 
83-5 


1 The statistics of the Southern Hemisphere are given for the years 1930-31 and 1931-32; the averages 
are for the five-year period 1925-26 to 1929-30 and the percentage columns give 1931-32 figures as percentages 


of the averages. 
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48.—Acreage and Production of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1930 
and 1931, with Five-year Average for 1925-29—continued. 


Crop and Country. 


Oats— 


NorTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
EUROPE. 


Below ce. oe sd ses ves os 5 
TEE ah 2 nc a ee 
Czechoslovakia............ 
Denmark 


i 


Se 


MGUIMETUDUDE:.. cs aves «t+ 00k 
Wetherlands............... 


ANU LE laa Olle aA eR 


can 2 pa Cee 


Acreage. 
1931 
Aver- | . 
in p.c 
1930. 1931. a as PEP he 1930. 
age. 
000 000 000 000 
acres. | acres. | acres. p.c bush 
772 720 757 95-2 27,606 
674 729 678} 107-5 38, 223 
345 295 338 87-4 7,616 
2;080| 25031) 2,086 97-4 90,101 
958 938 1,028 91-2 68,725 
368 367 S00) 102-7 10,870 
2,137 1,149; 1,098) 104-7 41,458 
8,460} 8,638} 8,598) 100-5] 285,955 
8,499} 8,309) 8,640 96-2) 389,690 
,947| 2,772) 3,040 91-2 158,556 
336 = 262 = 5,891 
1,608 596 687 86-7 17,999 
644 628 656 95-8 44,250 
262 de222). 215243 98-3 36, 828 
790 795 740) 107-5 23 , 537 
855 900 828] 108-7 26,871 
70 75 72| 103-8 2,750 
370 366 377 97-1 20,454 
239 237 241 98-2 13, 621 
5,404] 5,367) 5,007} 107-2 161,738 
429 371 476 77-9 7,778 
2,686} 2,154) 2,806 76-8 79,679 
44,267| 48,249} 41,262 104-8 - 
1,940} 1,986) 1,878 106-0 49,995 
1,629} 1,590; 1,768 90-2 79, 058 
48 45 50 90-6 2,659 
1,037 979 936] 104-6 19, 634 
13,259] 12,871) 12,831 100-3)| 449,595 
39,729| 39,722) 42,175 94-2!) 1,277,764 
28 27 41 66-8 547 
635 557 605 92-2 16,561 
103 73 71 103-9 PRBLY| 
124 99 104 94-7 2,067 
3,937| 3,470) 3,387 102-5 49, 604 
198 156 193 80-9 5,109 
322 329 320} 102-9 4,314 
535 578 618 93-5 5,920 
179 152 150} 101-8 1,376 


147,853) 144,542| 146,394 


98-7\] 3,526,756] 3,229,045] 4,683, 693 


Production. 
ta eae 1931 
1931. ee eee 
1925-29 age 
000 000 
bush bush p.c 
22,956 29,972 76-6 
48 384 47,869 101-1 
8,605 7,287 118-1 
84,368 96,865 87-1 
64,761 66,254 97-7 
11,296 8,343 135-4 
45, 886 39, 922 114-9 
344, 222 349, 690 98-4 
427,482 449, 664 95-5 
146,158} 169,940 86-0 
6,614 4,900 135-0 
12, 636 25, 734 49-1 
- 45,060 - 
41,658 43,103 96-6 
23,611 17,124 137-9 
28, 065 21,394 131-2 
2,02) 3,035 89-7 
18,960 22,913 82-7 
9,494 12,574 75-5 
159, 109 160, 159 99-3 
5,436 - 
46,175 70,368 65-6 
— | 1,020,185 - 
41,670 40,354] 103-3 
69, 767 81,595 85-5 
2,308 2,900 79-6 
18, 242 23, 586 77-3 
348, 795 416,583 83-7 
1,112, 142]. 1,294, 962 85-9 
570 880 64-7 
8,212 12,869 63-8 
2,359 1,747 135-0 
3,238 2,570 125-7 
65,449 66,493 98-4 
- 6,870 - 
- 4,639 - 
- View pl - 
3, le2 2,716 115-3 
68-9 


1 The Statistics of the Southern Hemisphere are given for the years 1930-31 and 1931-32; the averages 
are for the five-year period 1925-26 to 1929-30 and the percentage columns give 1931-32 figures as percentages 


of the averages, 
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48.—Acreage and Production of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1930 
and 1931, with Five-year Average for 1925-29—continued. 


Acreage. Production. 
Crop and Country. é Aver- ae Aver- i 
1930. 1931. ns of Awe 1930. 1931. oe oh aman: 
‘| age. : age. 
> 000 - 000 000 000 000 000 
Barley— acres. | acres. | acres. p.c. bush. bush. bush. p.c. 
NortHERN HEMISPHERE. 
EUROPE. 
(MUStEIaa Ak: <.: See aR oo: 430 422 371 113-8 12,278 10, 665 10,911 97-7 
BOL OVINE SB cccc cee ee otek 84 70 Tl 91-3 8, 825 8,952 3,947 90-0 
IB USAT TAN Pont. area. ies 692 607 562 108-0 19, 869 16,560 12,204 135-7 
Czechoslovakia... 240.95... 1,660. 21, Gab 1,770} 100-3 55,934 49,357 59,579 82-8 
Denmarke Ina. ss canoe 928 889 826 107-6 48,272 44,553 41,542 107:2 
USLOWIA ES Ac ccc ook ce 276 279 285 98-0 5, 893 5,918 biog bi Ye 115-8 
inl ances wes. cen cee GHA 276 273 100-8 6,223 6,430 6,487 99-1 
ran COGN. dks i See Ree 1,842 1,960 1,776} 110-4 42,457 54,807 50, 742 108-0 
Gerrans ea aoe 3,700 4,001 8,692 108-4 ioleove 138, 628 131,611 105-3 
Great Britain and Northern : 
iireland@uGne...sae a tebe 1,022] 1,030) 1,166 88-3 34,481 36,027 44,927 80-2 
Greocetepn Mk... ase ee: 534 - 453 - 7,831 9,172 6,768} 1385-5 
ERIN CA TBVAL pete ate on eh tee os 1,131 1,164 1,054 110-4 27,605 21,352 27,330 78°1 
Inish) Hree state: 1.400. 116 15 131 87:9 DOL, - 6, 258 ~ 
EGA yeah ad ee oo deed Sei 583 530 577 91-8 di, 202 11,020 11,285 97-7 
AG VL han dee eee 437 453 436 104-0 8,605 8,809 L126 123-6 
Neri GRUULATUDENS 5 eos cos oat ese ake 529 474 494 95-9 10, 884 10, 845 10,065 107-7 
AIRS TIMDULS A... tne eens if 11 8 130-2 206 266 233 113-9 
Mest tt ae ae. cs eee ete os ff 7 6 106-0 295 285 288 99-0 
INethertandst «8s. +: 76 70 al 99-3 4,040 3,674 3,992 92-0 
INOTWAY Gores Ae ee 134 138 143 97-1 4,922 4,207 4,929 85-3 
PO landlieeee o.oo ke own xe 3,048} 38,144] 2,841 110-1 67, 238 67,781 64,099} 105-3 
Portucal eeie. cc cee 171 148 181 81-8 2,000 - 1,813 - 
FVOUMMAMTE Seetaet ater acre: 4,881} 4,742} 4,360] 108-8] 108,916 64, 964 75,487 86-1 
FUSS 1a eee py tet. ott x 18,417] 16,965| 17,724 95-7 - - 259,770 - 
Scotland swlwicn odewen ea 107 88 121 72-6 4,433 8,453 5,068 68-1 
Spain: Mee oo. dee Moroes 4,543] 4,644) 4,456] 104-2! 103,926 90, 727 93 , 305 97-2 
SWOGCH Mi aten cca cee eeina 326 311 348 89-3 11,021 10,916 11,916 89-9 
SWiczerland oye ee ee eah 16 18 16 110-1 496 565 101-6 
Vugoslayiaeeeeeeeee ee. iets 1,105 976; 113-3 18,574 18,000 17,379} 103-6 
AMERICA. 
Caradare Hee. akc 5,559] 3,768}  4;297 87-7], 185,160 67,382 104, 550 64-4 
WinitediStatess. ee 125662) 1 -47ae 0.318 111-2 304, 601 198, 965 260,476 76-4 
ASIA ; 
VJgpaiahs Were matanet erin s.2 ote 2,110 2,105 2,336 90-1 72,472 76,522 84,785} 90-3 
ERORCAES ornate ioes 2,382 ~ 2,209 - 39, 849 40,877 36, 805 111-1 
Syria and Lebanon......... 831 941 706} 183-4 22,621 14,193 14,055 101-0 
AFRICA 
Aloehigee~. pss seer. 3,675} 3,178) 3,445 92-8 38, 183 27,069 BY Fle 78-0 
G@xmenai cath ud seers 127 82 133 61-3 574 - 1,609 - 
SH oew1) ae ini acas pocabey: os tees 345 306 368 83-0 10,506 9,693 11,334 85-5 
EGRET OA cree ne ee eek 47 62 58 105-9 432 666 346 192-3 
French Morocco........... aerAl YA) aia las 3; 028 104-2 37,491 51,341 45,695 112-4 
[Eripouitania 4 124 9 274 36-0 344 1 1,268 43-5 
LNT ae Rose, Cea een 1,202 10ST 248 87-5 5, ol? 8, 268 8,741 94-6 
SouTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
IE SONTIM Se sae ce tes oi 1,422 1,439 iB 176 122-8 14,238 18, 832 16,587 113-5 
1 Kakes ede im awe Soir paisa ae 166 144 173 83-4 3,876 - 5,585 - 
Union of South Africa...... 70 76 80 95-3 1,046 - 1,293 = 
New Zealand.............. 245) 24 23 102-6 828 - 953 ue y 
WORT Ea ae emotes Siva Bare ciean, A 15 10 8 123-3 130 Lov 138 118-4 


Moatale.S sassy 81,131) 73,384) 75,059 97-8] 1,446,546) 1,207,049) 1, 603, 651 13°3 
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48.—Acreage and Production of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1930 
and 1931, with Five-year Average for 1925-29—continued. 


Acreage. Production. 
Crop and Country. Aver- ie Aver Biss 
1930. 1931. ieee of Aver. 1930. 1931. os 9, lof Aver- 
age. 
000 000 000 000 000 000 
Rye— ‘| acres. | acres. | acres. | p.c. bush. bush. bush. p.c. 
NortTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
EUROPE. 
9A Ce SP RS te 927 904 946 95-5 20, 636 18,322 20,102 91-1 
AOR a Seger ages 574 553 568] 97-31 . 18,630] 20,483] 21,7971 - 94-0 
Bulsatia.4..... 065608 sss: 657 597 481] . 124-3] 12,620] 12,072 7.3291 164-7 
Czechoslovakia,........... 2,586] 2,470 530 97°3 70,374 54,631 66,099 82-7 
Denmanrkss 2s Sees cee eso 255 332 448 74-1 10,026 8,661 11,337 76°4 
England and Wales 33 28 115-4 840 -~ 785 = 
BUSEORIR SF Os. en Seas sc08e 356 354] ~ 100-4 8,885 5,820 5,937 98-0 
CUPL Ea ae | ea 554 553 100-1 14,104 11,792 11,985 98-4 
Lior Mattes sie eae 1,775 1,953 90:9 28,394 31,013 35, 648 87-1 
Germany 10,789} 11,614 92-9 302,317 262,982 299,040 7-9 
Greece........ F Seis - 121 = 1,837 1,815 1,549 117-1 
Plunpary..s. 20s» fer 1,484 1,649 90-0 28,406 21, B75 30, 06+ 1-8 
tin Free State.. vee - > - - = 
35  ee 288 307 93-7 6,127 6, 195 6,516 95-1 
res Er eae 572 627 91-1 14,377 5,531 9,335 59-3 
LithGaniaeeccs sense 1,257; 1,192} 105,4 25,177 16,282 20,379 79-9 
Luxemburg 1 96-3 480 336 36 1-5 
Netherlands 444 489 90-8 14,892 13,125 15, 832 82-9 
OU WE Vent ceccuh sce sib as" 15 21 72-5ib 556 378 0 65-2 
POIRNG metas Shite sate haces 14,262) 14,016] 101-8 273,928) 224,304) 243,534 92-2 
i BTOTS EIT Lie ee ee a 06 593 488 121-4 4,901 ~ 4,401 = 
FLOUTMIAMIAES eee woe ee 68 1,006 720 139-8 18, 288 13, 962 10, 662 130-9 
Russia (Soviet Union) 69,237} 66,620} 103-9 - - 873, 285 = 
OME PECTS oo 2 Sse ols «OSes 1,516} 1,717 88-3 21,544 18,512 32,847 77-6 
DWEOCIE tH oko i.e ke semis ce « 510 741 68-8 18,005 11,745 19,609 59-9 
Switzerland 46 49 93-5 1,484 1,402 1,629 86-0 
Yugoslavia...... AAS RES 623 531] 117-4 7,825 7,614 7, 407| 102-8 
AMERICA. 
Canndas.ccl cs «cc bistte S ranes 1,448 778 794 97-9 22,018 5,822). 12,937 41-1 
United States eset eb os Biaceds 3,543 3,143 3,546 88-6 45,379 82, 746 44,737 732 
AFRICA. 
Algeria. . oe ee nd 3 3] 104-7 69 37 41 89-1 
French Morocco. eters Saeaes - - - - - - ~ - 
SouTHERN HEMISPHERE, 
ATT ORUIBA sy oieces oiiblew wise. 3 1,322 1,378 901 153-0 4,724 9,055 5,986 151-3 
Chilet are 4... Bid Satara ares 8 7 7 95-2 120 - 118 - 
TROURISS... <b 3s ao ws0'e 121,420) 115,542) 112,031 103-1 996, 963 815,912) 1,812,374 45-1 
Corn— 
NorTHERN HeEmisrHere. 
EUROPE. 
ANGIE Tt ON ee ea 143 148 146 101-7 4,756 5,917 4,447 133-1 
SHIDATIR 500s niles eae: 1,689 1,676 1,671 100°3 30,515 39,256 26,274 149-4 
Czechoslovakia............ 360 344 343] 100-5 9,783 8,965 9,577 93-6 
JIDV ECS pe Sis ae See ae 833 833 848 98-2 22,379 23, 654 16, 837 140-5 
RTOCC Dee. bc cote s actoale er - — i = es a 3 
MAGI OR.. <p REET oto o.0's'o 2,605 Zia} +) 2,662 102-8 55,394 57,605 70,618 81-6 
CED bed ee aC re 3,745 3, 664 8,759 - 117,562 78,188 96,013 = 
WSS ee Sate cctcdie 2 0.5 oie's tars 10,939} 11,749) 10,606 110-8 177,942 250,384 178 , 534 140-2 
PEO LUP AD oe c's Sete c's cise sei 9,684 9,801 8,386 116-9 ~- : - 141; 275 - 
PVOUITIVSTIM SS oa'cnk., do 2 0 csi one 6,097]. 6,158 5,575 1,105 136,395 126, 688 120,279 105-3 
Russia (Soviet Union)..... 1,106 1,053 1,057 99-6 28,844 26,389 23,471 112-4 
PST Se ee eles eee 8 i es 3 3 3 76-4 114 114 150 75-9 
Grcitesrland Rain de eevictawitte 0 233 243 217 111-6 3,299 4,099 3,464 118-3 
Me MROGIBVIRs 2 56e 6 c's 80s %0 0% 868 865 827! 104-6 16,722 - 14,196). = 
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48.—Acreage and Production of Cereals and Potatoes in Countries of the World, 1930 
and 1931, with Five-year Average for 1925-29—concluded. 


Acreage. Production. 
Crop and Country. = a Aver- |; eee 
1930. 1931. aan nye 1930. 1931. ae Oe kee at 
age. age. 
000 000 000 000 000 000 
Corn—concluded. acres. | acres. | acres. p.c. bush. bush. bush. pc: 
AMERICA. 
CANRAS: OR eRe.» Ss 161 131 174 75-2 826 5,426 6,613 82-1 
Mex1@O7 Se Minis antes case: 7,599 7,939 7,709 103-0 54,201 75, 962 78,574 96-7 
Uinited States <emnesecne ts 100,743] 104,970} 99,560 105-4]/ 2,060,185] 2,556,863] 2,745,001 93-1 
ASIA, 
Syria and Lebanon......... 61 67 121 55-2 1,071 1,376 2,446 56-2 
AFRICA 
Algeria eo econ sks ee bein 24 24 25 97-0 292 238 257 92-7 
French Morocco.........-- 649 837 561 149-3 5,990 3,715 5,309 70-0 
SUIS ee 48 Bc Pa eee Sy 44 45 99-2 236 197 192 102-5 
AIT ECA Sowa oe eee 22 ape 13 166-7 354 236 142 166-7 
Wen ya cadens, ete eee ots 206 196 201 97-6 5, 892 3,597 4,420 81-4 
Madasasear...;..stortce o0es "229 227 207 110-0 2,898 3,622 4,111 88-1 
SouTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
AT OEMEM Gos cc dawe cotta n sie oe 13,776) 14,468] 11,549 125-3 413, 763 - 292,103 - 
Chilesee Nn. eee er ce ee 92 89 88 101-0 2,707 - 2,194 - 
Totals..3. 3, eet as toe 161,904) 168,286] 156,353 107 -6)| 3,152,120) 3,272,491) 3,846,497 85-1 
Potatoes— 
NorRTHERN HEMISPHERE. 
EUROPE. 
PATISURIAT: Bie..c hee Moots cee 466 479 452 106-1 97,482 86, 865 83, 216 104-3 
Beloitumreetec stot ee ore 402 425 408 104-2 108, 847 131,425 124,584 105-5 
Bulosviainice.|amectenee sar 35 32 26 122-3 3,086 2,866 1,381 207-5 
Czechoslovakia. cu. ies 1,639 Lev so 1,793 99-0 328, 867 357,375 319,525 111-8 
IDenmianks (ect. ee oe ote 167 156 , 173 90-3 36,172 33, 069 36, 242 91-2 
PIStONTA AG bis aac see tekst lee 168 168 166 100-9 31,713 31,398 26, 246 119-6 
inland hea. nse: aoe 175 174 171 101-6 28,856 26, 661 PH OSIA 96-9 
Hranee mens: eterno ee 3,532 3,516 3,606 97-5 511,572} 592,190} 523,936 113-0 
Germany tae tenn ee 6, 930 6,979 6,945 100-5}) 1,730,585) 1,611,787} 1,400,982 115-0 
Great Britain and North- 
ernulmeland'..ateaeiecs.. 684 709 800 88-6 166, 486 142,015 198, 489 71:5 
Greece stat... rt on tod: - ~ - - - - ~ - 
ERIN OAT Yh oat ee eee ae eae 673 710 652 108-9 67, 660 54,074 72,221 74-9 
Irish Free State........... 346 348 369 94-3 87, 265 - 87, 854 - 
EL Gauliy Baa eae ts iG, ob net cenee ee 864 874 868 100-7 71,794 55,226 73,064 75-6 
a tVaa eee sek aia 231 247 201 122-7 40,568 42,880 28,476 150-6 
EAC UAMIS hi 6 05 ees ane cetera 403 409 347 117-9 69, 404 72,089 53,810 134-0 
Tnixemiburoeen ace ercn te oe. 40 41 40 103-4 5,876 7,832 6,363 123-1 
IMATE ss ie eter ne lon ates if 7 sy 97-0 1,074 1,117 999 118-8 
INetherlands).:h4..,0. 50. 397 401 432 92-7 111,691 94,496 122,109 77-4 
INOE WAV 3e ee Soka ene e 117 116 120 97-3 28,143 28,451 Shap ail 90-3 
Poland tarpiectin cS Sine cea: 6, 602 6,716 6,125 109-6]| 1,135,448) 1,138, 609 972,146 117-1 
HROUMMANIGH on ceeene cae: 468 474 482 98-2 66, 654 87,302 70,976 123-0 
Russia (Soviet Union)..... 14,378] 15,083} 413,477} 111-9 - — | 1,604,057 = 
Soaiiipe kei nee ttre ton 915 - 812 - 154,437 124,162 139, 670 88-9 
DWEGENY dba cho atee ene 6 os 336 327 366 89-4 66,112 55, 033 63,397 86-8 
Switzerland’: .cpoe een: 1120) eels 117 96-7 21,678 27,410 26, 054 105-2 
AMERICA 
Wanags ac ee Pas, a8 Dal 584 552 105-8 80,402 87,175 74,577] . 116-9 
United: Statesi io. .s..0. a0. 3,038] 3,382 3,297 102-6 333,210} 376,248} 374,520 100-5 
ASIA. 
Syria and Lebanon........ 18 20 14 144-1 1,808 aes?) ayaa 92-1 
AFRICA : 
A lorena? 605... Mitre 26 27 25 108-3 1,528 1,205 1,540 78-2 
Madacascani cares cnc 50 45 66 69-3 2,205 22 Biv. 3,159 74-4 
SouTtHERN HEMISPHERE. 
HOt Rew es eae ked 111 101 93 108-8 16,435 - 13,556 - 
New i Zealand... .cescmk sss 24 22 23 98-4 4,984 ~ 4,746 - 
Totals 5h thes: be 43,9331 44,460] 43,025] 108-3] 5,412,042] 5,272,888] 6,568, 648 80-3 
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World Exports and Imports of Wheat and Flour.—Statistics showing the 
exports and imports of wheat and wheat flour for the principal countries of the 
world in the crop year ended July 31, 1931, with comparative figures for the previous 
crop year, are shown in Table 49. This information is taken from data published 
by the International Institute of Agriculture. During the crop year 1930-31, a 
total of 724,644,000 bushels of wheat is shown as exported, as compared with 
525,568,000 bushels in the previous year. The four chief exporting countries 
made the following contributions during the crop year 1930-31, figures for the 
previous year being shown within brackets, in bushels: Canada, 228,480,000 
_ (155,766,000); Australia, 127,506,000 (40,781,000); Argentine, 118,386,000 (144,- 
812,000); United States, 77,256,000 (95,470,000). Exports of wheat flour amounted 
to 37,130,000 barrels and 36,916,000 barrels respectively during the crop years 
1930-31 and 1929-30. Shipments from the United States totalled 11,818,000 
barrels in 1930-31 as compared with 12,861,000 barrels in 1929-30; from Canada, 
6,702,000 and 6,778,000 barrels respectively and from Australia 5,308,000 and 4,676,- 
000 barrels. Canada was by far the largest exporter of wheat—the quantity exported 
_ being almost twice that of any other country. Canada also occupies second place 
as exporter of wheat flour and is the largest exporter of wheat and wheat flour 
expressed in wheat for both years. 

The total imports of wheat for the crop year ended July 31, 1931, amounted 
to 635,497,000 bushels, as compared with 527,141,000 bushels for the previous 
year. Great Britain and Northern Ireland imported 207,580,000 bushels in 1930-31, 
as compared with 190,076,000 in 1929-30; Italy, 83,524,000 bushels as compared 
with 45,249,000 bushels; France, 77,671,000 bushels as compared with 33,366,000 
bushels; Belgium, 50,136,000 bushels as compared with 42,989,000 bushels; Germany, 
31,342,000 bushels as compared with 52,873,000 bushels. Great Britain and North- 
ern Ireland imported 6,539,000 barrels of wheat flour as compared with 6,371,000 
barrels in the previous year, the Netherlands was next with 1,966,000 barrels as 
compared with 1,408,000 barrels and Irish Free State 1,714,000 barrels as compared 
with 1,702,000 barrels. 

49.— Exports of Wheat and Flour from the Principal Wheat-exporting Countries 


and Imports of Wheat and Flour to the Principal Wheat-importing Countries, 
crop years ended July 31, 1930 and 1931. 


Twelve months, Twelve months, 
Aug. 1—July 31. Aug. 1—July 31. 
Wheat. Flour. 
1929-30. 1930-31. 1929-30. 1930-31. 
bush bush. brl brl 
-Exports— Exports— 

United States.,..3...... 95,470,000} 77,256,000] United States........... 12,861,000) 11,818,000 
(CEN ee a es 155,766,000) 228,480,000) Canada................- 6,778,000} 6,702,000 
PAP OCMUINA Se Ay. sco sn 2s 144,812,000) 118,386,000) Argentina............... 1,328,000 964,000 
ABIES. <. oe. Sais. . 2) ; 40, 781,000] 127,506,000] Australia............... 4,676,000) 5,308,000 
TETLU ITS OR en oot linea ae AAS FAC <2 1 AG OD JOU =: LOTS ck cnc v aeeceuns ames 568, 000 517,000 
HyaGaRy oho... 2-0.-| 16,571,000 Bi aor OU a bl MCAT Gn © 8 eaveier ten ae 2,890,000 2,045,000 
RNa oc ca ae vee 2,131,000) 14,315,000) Roumania....:........% 74,000 148, 000 
WMEORIAVIAN Joe. o. 221'63),000). ob 4723000) Japan... Jooacc.c5.00un oe 1,175,000} 1,772,000 
Other countries......... 43,388,000} 140,851,000) Other countries......... 6,566, 000 7,856,000 
Totals, Exports. . 525,568, 000 724, 644, 000 Totals, Exports..| 36,916,006) 37,130,000 


\) 
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49.—Exports of Wheat and Flour from the Principal Wheat-exporting Counties 
and Imports of Wheat and Flour to the Principal Wheat-importing Countries, 
crop years ended July 31, 1930 and 1931—concluded. 


Twelve months, Twelve months, 


Aug. 1—July 31. Aug. 1—July 31. 
Wheat. __—_—— Flour. —— 
1929-30. 1930-31. 1929-30. 1930-31. 

bush bush. brl brl 
Imports— Imports— ; 
Germany......... Arta 52,878,000} 31,342,000)) Germany............... 362, 000 121,000 
Belgie ss aching oe oh 42,989,000} 50,136,000) Austria................. 1,919,000 1,581,000 
INTANCC sos ae nes cone eee 33,366,000] 77,671,000) Denmark............... 731,000 802,000 
Great Britain and Nor- nba Gd SHR footers we eee 1,269,000} 1,097,000 

thern Ireland......... 190,076,000} 207,580,000!) Great Britain and Nor- 
Trish Free State......... 8,466,000} 9,866,000 thern Ireland......... 6,371,000} 6,539,000 
Uitally.e ves. secs ies eke 45,249,000} 83,524,000} Irish Free State......... 1, 702,000 1,714,000 
Netherlands............ 24,868,000} 27,664,000! Netherlands............ 1,408,000} 1,966,000 
Swiedensnce sie etaectere 8,304,000} 4,799,000] Norway................ 702,000 712,000 
Switzerland............. 15,983,000} 18,493,000|| Czechoslovakia......... 1,701,000} 1,241,000 
Czechoslovakia......... 65007 000/441 ,798; COONS: Moypts; ieee sciesis tee 2,301,000} 1,666,000 
JADAD MR te etree ee ieee 18,203,000} 25,518,000)) Other countries......... 3,007,000} 2,198,000 
Other countries......... 80,757,000] 87,106,000 

Totals, Imports..| 527,141,000) 635,497,000 Totals, Imports..| 21,473,000} 19,637,000 


World’s Live Stock.—The statistics of Table 50, compiled from data pub- 
lished by the International Institute of Agriculture, show as nearly as possible, 
the world situation with regard to live stock about 1980. For many countries, 
the figures are the result of careful enumeration, while for others, they represent 
only quite approximate estimates. 


50.—Numbers of Live Stock in Principal Countries, circa 1930. 


Continent and Country. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 
Europe— 

ATISGLIG 2 Hae Saco cle's ae Soles eee cale/ OR 282,651 2,162,346 597,413 1,473,112 
(Beleiuinnes roca. st coach so ciirceorrcne erase 1,245,971 1,758, 654 - 1,249,621 
BUI Arig ik; eae bse ke kee ete Sa 482,180 1,817,437 8, 739,803 1,002,089 
CzechoslOovakiais.c. shows cece dake enieee 747, 650 4,538,904 836,049 3,088,025 
Denmark: ee soos sce reseee Gee cle cee ees 494,465 3,057,438 190, 984 4,871,897 
inland 72x eet hates hee ecto rtemes 394, 850 1,902,600 1,310,000 426,000 © 
ances, ; soceh hens ter ha eine eee. tome ee 2,985, 650 15,631,140 10,451, 760 6,101,810 
(GOLrimnmany snc tachi seteeicciet ee Coane 3,519,5042} 18,431,207 3,500, 923 23,364,565 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland...... ‘1,211, 8253 7, 758,551 24,669,494 2,669, 925 
CGESCE Ee i ae eee ee ee 323,339 831,059 5,805,646 275, 684 
Hungary 860,379 1,777,886 1, 463, 834 2,361, 566 
Irish Free State 447,699 4,088,344 3,515,147 £052,217 
GAL yee feet ne 967,406 6,892,722 9,896, 038 3,157,434 ~ 
LPN Sot see beh, <: eee Ah me mele aa hoe fer 359, 000 1,026,300 872,900 522,700 
AGHUANIA Tee e ons cee eo oe eo anaes 559,000 2 1,170,000 1,097,000 8 1,136,000 
Netherlands: te53<s:8 sc oc .tiee cones 299,152 2,366,066 484 , 987 2,017,781 
Wotivay4, Pe ord. es sce ek ves erie Prat 176,898 1,250,672 1,588,186 338, 859 
Pon Ar. vey eeo we tence ees 4,102,651 2 9,399,516 2,492,101 6,047,250 
POPC ale eee on et See eae Coe 83, 883 852,269 3, 720,549 1,157,097 
FROUMANI At Se Ne no eee eee ee 1,809,211 3,834, 133 11,920,502 2,322,971 
Spain eC Sie: aia tel 'a74/core a este fal acd avers ele-ece tas eis! © eer elalene 598, 306 3 ’ 659 ’ 639 19, 370, 443 4, 773 ’ 366 
DS WOCON Mies cnet sos eine cuneate Caen 653 , 000 3,060,000 652,000 1,761,067 
Switzerland 5) otic: usa cient ieee 140,023 1,609,073 183, 838 924,271 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in ; 

Europe and Asia Ediorolesbils in iotoletete’e cavers eter 31 ’ 158 ’ 400 52, 581 ’ 700 89 ’ 859 ’ 900 12, 182 ) 700 
PY USOSIAVERL sles oi 2c nt havc saben eu ae 1,161, 235 3,812,172 7,953, 1389 2,923,862 

Northern and Central America— 

Canada crn aoe. Coch Be teem occ 3,295,000 8,937,000 8,696,000 4,000,000 
Cubs: ren ee eee eee 757,774 4,864,775 101, 737 590,812 
Dominican Republic............... ceed Re 138, 600 700, 720 - 161,913 1,019, 836 
IMOXICO8 Sirs Gaia ie cee Sean oe els 1,035, 782 5,584,892 2,697,668 2,902,949 
United Statestsrre oki. set eae to caeee 12,803,000 58,955,000 51,911,000 52,323,000 


For footnotes see end of Table, p. 1077. 
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50.—Numbers of Live Stock in Principal Countries, circa 1930—concluded. 


Continent and Country. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Swine. 
South America— : 
UW TLSEN ALIE, <5) , Search Cg S a ie ra 9,858,111 32,211,855 44,413,221 3,768, 738 
PS ERD er ere eo ole oe wiesavelino/ closes e-5ie 9 tare 5, 253 , 699 34,271,324 7,933 , 437 16,168,549 
lot eect rot. oe ieaebs ok owen 323,581 2,387,940 6, 263,482 | - 331,156 
ESTEE Meee eo ics oo Ss ais ein oreie.e, aiciice wire’ ov@ » 929,100 7,343,300 809, 550 1,434,300 
OL eee ce sie eirarvicis crtreleveiiginerewic-on 432,108 1,805, 853 11,209,235 668, 696 
TATE as 5-5 Gig para Rea Heer = a 513, 299 7,127,912 20,558,124 251,253 
NODE ANOIAM Tic ns sok on wedi ociecn aici 167, 708 2,278,000 113, 439 512,086 
Asia— 
Ris NAIA eRe INS gical ae Se si sie acoso tees 2,218,803 | 146, ne 583 35, 743,401 - 
UR STE TRIG. STE, 22 3 ch cece i es Ce a ee ar = 305. 2,3227 341 1,750,464 
LAGIPS OLIN aera een gra na ea 98,384 ak nv 237 8, 631 2,367,114 
USA) Ss Gono tba, De TER eae = 7,152,563 8 - 
SERIAL Re EP IT OUNCE oe ce koe ccie vce de wine nnes 1,490,360 1,488,240 20,728 706,151 
SAVANE Via clara Ne Ne wens oo. 252,200 3,601, 694 1,291,677 98,211 
NKGAT Os et eM PE 9 Se Oi SSS oie ce acs ao 3 hocece’s 55,544 1,611,585 1,561 1,386, 891 
LENT Orit cL nae ot Cen ee 341,1695 1,145,921 124) 844 2,454, 286 
PSIEE D0 =, 55 okt 8 » ory rer CeER Ret Se SI ERR RRR CRE 293 , 299 4,583,717 864, 247 
ROWE HANG HOD AMON aiicy yc ccs ccc ss aie oie ve eet 52,358 385,325 2; 682, 450 4,160 
Turkey in Europe and Asia............... 463,077 4,801,537 10, 639,312 - 
Africa— 
al Onin re Me iis ce cies skis clence coer es 173,181 938, 695 7,168,054 87,674 
VOU See ie oi cea wae cteetee ee 35,8661 776,008 1,129, 033 17,651 
HT ONCHIMVFOLOCCO"s <6). co. owiciniode woes ce cen 206,139 2,092,002 7,975,930 59, 083 
FENG SOU AI ctrieitters os asi esis > lajerdcerste be 69, 751 1,100,000 3,000 000 24,738 
FES Eee RE ore ng 5 Licleto on ti abaleras stays 2,403 5,192,824 Boat dite 17, 4393 
UES DENGER SCN? Se rc a, Pel re hay) 7,048,373 § 262,630 531,006 
INTEC ge Gd 0s Ceti Seca» 175,146 2,973, 243 2,376,225 27,424 
Southern Rhodesia.............sseseeee0- 2,557 2,467,601 353, 810 61,379 
PNOEPILOL W200 FW. gtALLICA, 22 oc os 2 ce oe ve 19,376 655, 260 1,600,991 | 8,239 
omer ROE occ cence c secon ches 89 5,170,162 2,262,102 13,155 
DEVE: al fs RO ee ion Ee Be 95,083 502,419 2,975,514 16,661 
Union of South ‘Africa Preise Aine wae Cee ioe 856,040 10,517, 984 45,010,446 835, 236 
-Oceania— 
PAM LUT ee hee ssc iiecios ico ole-'e pace cane aiecs 1,845,614 11,202,134 | 104,558,342 1,018,324 
TIGA ASS LOI Ibe ele ae nee Sine Nr 297,195 | 8,765,668 30, 841, 287 487,793 


1On farms only. 2%Exclusive of army horses. °Incomplete data. 4In rural districts only. ‘Horses, 
asses and mules. ®S‘Number registered for fiscal purposes. ’Foreign and cross-bred cattle and zebras. 
8Sheep and goats. %Swine belonging to Europeans only. 
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